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Brighter  Hopes  for  Peace 


Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 


My  fellow  Americans  at  home  and  across  the 
seas,  my  fellow  men  and  women  of  every  nation : 

For  hundreds  of  millions  of  us,  Christmas  sym- 
bolizes our  deepest  aspirations  for  peace  and  for 
good  will  among  men. 

For  me,  this  particular  Christmas  has  a  very 
special  meaning  and  has  brought  to  me,  really, 
new  understandings  of  people. 

During  the  past  3  months  my  family  and  I  have 
received  literally  thousands — tens  of  thousands — 
of  messages.  Each  of  these  has  borne  a  sentence 
of  good  wishes  and  good  will  for  health  and  hap- 
piness to  us  both.  It  has  been  heart-warming 
evidence  that  human  understanding  and  human 
sympathy    can    surmount    every    obstacle — even 

-  those  obstacles  that  some  governments  sometimes 
seem  to  raise  in  the  attempt  to  divide  us. 

Xow  the  free  world  is  just  coming  to  the  close 
of  a  very  significant  year,  one  in  which  we  have 
worked  hard  and  sometimes  effectively  for  peace. 
Xow  the  facts  of  today,  of  course,  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  high  hopes  of  the  free  world,  the  hopes 
by  which  we  have  lived  and  which  we  have  long 

\  entertained.    But  this  Christmas  is,  nevertheless, 

^brighter  in  its  background  and  its  promise  for 
the  future  than  any  we  have  known  in  recent 

'  years.    I  think  it  is  even  better  than  last  year, 


1  Broadcast  by  radio  and  television  from  Gettysburg 
on  Dec.  18  on  the  occasion  of  the  lighting  of  the  National 
Community  Christmas  Tree  at  Washington,  D.C. 


and  you  will  remember  that  Christmas  was  the 
first  one  in  many  years  that  was  not  marred  by 
the  tragic  incidents  of  war. 

Now  peace  is  the  right  of  every  human  being. 
It  is  hungered  for  by  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  So  we  can  be  sure  that  tonight  in  the  full- 
ness of  our  hearts  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  season, 
as  we  utter  a  simple  prayer  for  peace,  we  will 
be  joined  by  the  multitudes  of  the  earth. 

Those  multitudes  will  include  rulers  as  well 
as  the  humblest  citizens  of  lands,  the  great  and 
the  meek,  the  proud  and  the  poor,  the  successful 
and  the  failures,  the  dispirited  and  the  hopeful. 

Now  each  of  those  prayers  will  of  course  differ 
according  to  the  characteristics  and  the  person- 
ality of  the  individual  uttering  it,  but  running 
through  every  single  one  of  those  prayers  will  be 
a  thought  something  of  this  kind : 

May  each  of  us  strive  to  do  our  best  to  bring 
about  better  understanding  in  the  world.  And 
may  the  infinite  peace  from  above  live  with  us  and 
be  ours  forever,  and  may  we  live  in  the  confident 
hope  that  it  will  come. 

And  so  it  is  tonight  in  that  hope,  which  must 
never  die  from  the  earth,  which  we  must  cling  to 
and  cherish  and  nurture  and  work  for,  that  I  light 
the  National  Community  Christmas  Tree  at  the 
Pageant  of  Peace  in  Washington. 

To  each  of  you — wherever  you  may  be — from 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  me :  a  very  Merry  Christmas ! 


January  2,   1956 


Progress  Report  on  Atoms-for-Peace  Program 


On  November  30,  Morehead  Patterson,  U.S. 
Representative  for  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Negotiations,  sent  to  President  Eisen- 
hower a  letter  of  resignation  to  which  he  attached 
a  report  on  his  activities  during  the  past  year. 
Following  are  the  texts  of  the  letters  exchanged 
by  the  President  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

White  House   (Gettysburg)   press  release  dated  December  6 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO  MR.  PATTERSON 

December  3,  1955 

Dear  Mr.  Patterson  :  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
you  for  the  services  you  have  contributed  to  the 
government  over  the  past  year,  acting  as  United 
States  Representative  "to  implement  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency."  Knowing  that  you  undertook  this  work 
at  great  personal  sacrifice,  I  must  accede  to  your 
wishes  and  herewith  accept  your  resignation. 

The  report  you  submitted  to  me  of  your  activi- 
ties for  the  period,  which  accompanied  your  letter 
of  November  thirtieth,  is  immensely  valuable,  and 
will,  I  know,  be  most  helpful  to  all  working  in 
this  field. 

I  shall  hope  to  see  you,  together  with  the  Secre- 
I  ary  of  State,  soon  after  my  return  to  Washington, 
to  discuss  with  you  means  of  implementing  the 
work  you  have  so  ably  carried  on,  and  to  convey 
to  you,  in  person,  my  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portant contribution  you  have  made  in  this  vital 
field. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENHOWKK 

.Mr.  Morehead  Patterson, 
American  Machine  and  Fowndry  Company, 
611  Fifth  Avenue, 
Ni  <-  York  .'.'..  N(  "•  York. 


MR.  PATTERSON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

November  30,  1955 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  On  November  4, 1954  you 
appointed  me  United  States  Representative  "to 
implement  the  policy  of  the  United  States  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency."  In  your  letter  of  ap- 
pointment you  said  that  "this  is  a  subject  of  vital 
and  deep  concern  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

Today,  after  twelve  months,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  we  have  reached  what  I  believe  is  an 
important  landmark  in  this  vital  aspect  of  your 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  program. 

The  draft  Statute  of  an  International  Agency, 
agreeable  to  the  eight  negotiating  States,  has  been 
submitted  to  all  eighty-four  States  eligible  for 
initial  membership  in  the  Agency.  The  First 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly has  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  noting 
with  satisfaction  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

Additionally,  the  program  for  securing  bilateral 
agreements  for  cooperation  for  research  reactors 
is  now  well  underway.  Twenty-four  agreements 
under  this  program  were  initialed  in  1955  and 
nineteen  have  become  effective. 

I  feel  that  the  major  contribution  which  I  can 
make  to  your  program  under  my  assignment  has 
been  completed.  Accordingly,  I  would  appreci- 
ate being  relieved  of  my  duties  at  this  time  and  I 
herewith  submit  my  resignation. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  brief  report  of  my 
detailed  activities  during  the  past  year. 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
your  administration  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  and  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  unfailing  support  and  understanding 
which  you  and  your  staff,  as  well  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of  State, 
have  extended  to  me.    To  have  had  the  opportu- 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


nity  of  working  under  you  in  the  interests  of  your 
challenging  hopes  and  plans  for  world  peace  has 
been  a  most  gratifying  experience. 
Very  respectfully, 

Moreiiead  Patterson 

[Enclosure] 

Summary  of  Progress  Report 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States,  in  negotiations 
with  seven  other  States  (Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Portugal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
Kingdom),  has  developed  a  draft  Statute  of  an  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  acceptable  to  all  eight 
negotiating  States. 

The  draft  Statute  was  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  confidential  basis  on  July  29,  1955,  and  its  comments 
were  requested.  It  was  distributed  by  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  negotiating  States,  also  on  a  confidential 
basis,  to  all  eighty-four  States,  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  the  specialized  agencies,  on  August  22,  1955. 
Comments  on  the  Statute  were  requested  from  all  States 
and  many  have  been  received.  These  comments  indicate 
that  differences  in  viewpoint  as  disclosed  to  date  are 
mainly  concentrated  on  a  few  points  such  as:  a)  com- 
position and  manner  of  selection  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Agency;  b)  relationship  of  the  Agency  to 
the  United  Nations;  c)  procedures  for  approval  of  the 
budget  and  prorating  among  States  of  operating  expenses. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  negotiating  States 
have  sought  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  viewpoints 
expressed  by  all  of  the  States.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
feasible  to  include  within  the  negotiating  group  all  States 
which  have  made  comments.  A  group  of  that  size  could 
not  effectively  work  out  the  technical  details  of  a  Statute. 
Also  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Statute  in  the  General 
Assembly  was  undesirable  at  this  stage. 

On  October  21,  the  United  States  called  for  an  Operating 
Level  Meeting  to  consider  further  the  draft  Statute.  The 
United  States  asked  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia, 
India,  and  Brazil  in  addition  to  the  original  negotiating 
group  to  participate  in  this  Meeting.  Thus  the  phase  of 
the  negotiations  which  I  have  conducted  has  now  been 
merged  with  the  negotiations  with  the  USSR,  heretofore 
reserved  for  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
new  group  will  seek  to  reconcile  differences  of  viewpoint 
and  to  produce  a  Statute  which  will  be  acceptable  to  as 
many  States  as  possible. 

On  many  fundamental  matters  all  States  are  thinking 
basically  along  the  same  lines.  The  differences  of  view- 
point, while  substantial,  seem  capable  of  reconciliation. 
The  unanimous  approval  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  resolution  dealing  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom  highlights  the  great  progress  that  has  already  been 
made. 

Twenty-four  Bilateral  Agreements  for  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  States,  as  provided  by 
Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  were 
initialed  by  approximately  June  15,  1955.  Nineteen  of 
these  Agreements  were  initialed  in  time  to  become  effective 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress.    These  Agree- 


ments permit  the  States  entering  into  them  to  secure  from 
the  United  States  the  fuel  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
research  reactors. 

Progress  Report  on  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Negotiations 

On  November  4,  1954  I  received  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Dear  Mr.  Patterson  :  I  am  happy  to  appoint  you  United 
States  Representative,  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor, to  implement  the  policy  of  the  United  States  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  subject  of  vital  and  deep  concern 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.    I  join  all  Americans  in  wishing  you  Godspeed 
in  this  undertaking. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  following  is  a  progress  report  of  my  activities  for 
the  year  during  which  I  have  served. 

I.  Discussions  Abroad 

In  December  1954,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  of  the  Congress,  I  joined  certain  of  its 
members  in  visiting  a  number  of  European  countries  to 
determine  the  international  response  to  our  "Atoms  for 
Peace"  program.  In  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  and  Switzerland,  I  consulted  the  individuals 
in  government  and  in  business  chiefly  concerned  with 
atomic  energy  programs.  It  was  apparent  that  the  pro- 
spective demand  for  power  in  all  these  countries  far  ex- 
ceeded their  conventional  fuel  i-esonrces  and  that  all  of 
them  would  seek  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  develop  atomic 
power  programs.  It  was  clear  that  they  wished  to  co- 
operate and  exchange  information  immediately  with  the 
United  States.  They  preferred  not  to  wait  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Agency. 

II.  Negotiations    for    an    International    Atomic    Energy 
Agency 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  opening  statement  to  the 
Ninth  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  September  23, 
1954  *  stated  that  the  U.S.  efforts  "have  been  and  will  be 
directed  primarily  toward  the  following  ends :  1 )  The 
creation  of  an  International  Agency  whose  initial  member- 
ship will  include  nations  from  all  regions  of  the  world. 
It  is  hoped  that  such  an  Agency  will  start  its  work  as 
early  as  next  year."  The  view  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Agency  should  come  into  being  as  soon  as  possible  be- 
came the  view  of  the  United  Nations  when  the  General 
Assembly  by  a  unanimous  vote  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing "the  hope  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  will  be  established  without  delay."  2 

This  raised  a  basic  issue — how  it  would  be  possible  to 
solve  the  many  complicated  problems  and  troublesome  de- 
tails and  at  the  same  time  establish  an  Agency  at  an  early 
date.  It  was  my  conclusion  that  the  draft  Statute  of  the 
Agency  should  be  a  broad  constitutional  framework— a 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  471. 

2  Ibid.,  Dec.  13, 1954,  p.  919. 
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statement  of  general  principles  rather  than  a  pomt-by- 
point  revelation  of  details-which  would  leave  the  Agency 
free  to  develop  primarily  as  an  operating  Agency  after  its 
creation.  The  Agency  should  be  led  and  operated  by  ex- 
perts in  the  field  and  administrators  qualified  to  meet 
and  cope  with  the  uncharted  and  evolving  problems  which 
will  have  to  be  solved.  I  proceeded  on  this  basis,  bearing 
constantly  in  mind  the  examples  of  the  International  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  as  organizations 
which  have  carried  out  great  responsibilities  in  a  busi- 
nesslike and  successful  manner. 

Among  the  problems  which  could  be  dealt  with  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Agency  were  the  location  of  its 
headquarters  and  the  functions  it  would  assume  under 
its  broad  grant  of  authority. 

It  was  clear  that  the  membership  as  a  whole  could  not 
deal  with  the  day-to-day  technical  problems  which  would 
confront  the  Agency.  Therefore,  we  provided  in  the 
Statute  for  a  Board  of  Governors  with  broad  authority 
to  make  most  of  the  necessary  decisions  for  the  Agency. 
The  membership  as  a  whole— described  in  the  Statute  as 
the  General  Conference— maintains  its  control  over  the 
Board  of  Governors  through  election  of  a  number  of  its 
members  and  through  complete  control  over  the  purse. 
The  budget  must  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
General  Conference. 

The  provisions  of  the  Statute  dealing  with  composition 
and  selection  of  the  Board  of  Governors  were  designed  to 
reflect  the  realities  of  the  international  situation.  It  is 
clear  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  Agency  will  secure 
its  fissionable  materials,  its  source  materials  and  its  tech- 
nical skill  from  a  very  small  number  of  States.  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  disregard  this  situation  in  developing  a 
formula  for  composition  and  selection  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Agency.  We  studied  a  number  of 
methods  of  meeting  this  situation.  One  possibility  was 
to  provide  a  system  of  weighted  voting  in  the  Board  of 
Governors  dependent  upon  the  size  of  contributions.  This 
was  not  feasible  because  of  the  technical  difficulties  of 
evaluating  contributions. 

Another  possible  method  of  meeting  this  situation  was 
to  provide  that  certain  countries  with  the  most  advanced 
atomic  energy  programs  should  be  permanent  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors.  This  did  not  seem  desirable  for 
two  reasons :  Over  a  period  of  years  quite  a  number  of 
additional  States  are  likely  to  develop  important  atomic 
energy  programs.  Furthermore  the  possibility  exists  that 
a  State  designated  as  a  permanent  member  would  fail  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Agency. 

The  formula  which  we  developed,  while  it  necessarily 
could  not  fully  satisfy  everyone,  seems  to  me  a  sound  one. 
It  places  appropriate  emphasis  upon  contributions  of  fis- 
sionable materials,  of  technical  skills,  and  of  source  ma- 
terials, n  contemplates  extensive  changes  in  thecomposi- 
ii.,n  of  the  Board  as  other  Slates  developed  their  resources 
or  uranium  and  thorium  and  their  atomic  energy  pro- 
grams. Jt  provides  substantial  representation  for  coun- 
v.liieh  would  he  in  a  position  to  contribute  neither 

onable  materials  nor  source  materials  nor  technical 
skills. 

I    have  gone   into  some  detail    in  connection   with  this 


provision  of  the  Statute  since  it  was  far  the  most  difficult 
problem  which  faced  the  negotiating  group. 

Generally  as  the  negotiating  group  clarified  the  prob- 
lems and  visualized  in  detail  how  the  Agency  would  oper- 
ate solutions  of  other  problems  suggested  themselves. 

Procedurally  the  negotiations  developed  somewhat  as 
follows  •  The  United  States  prepared  a  first  draft  of  the 
Statute  taking  into  consideration  suggestions  received 
from  other  negotiating  States  and  also  from  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  debates.  This  draft  was  then 
submitted  to  the  negotiating  States  on  March  29  195o. 
During  April  and  May  the  United  States  discussed  this 
draft  with  all  the  negotiating  States  and  also  received 
further  comments  from  interested  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  which  had  not  participated  m  the 
original  drafting. 

After  a  thorough  discussion,  it  developed  that  there  was 
sufficient  unanimity  among  all  negotiating  States  so  that 
substantially  all  of  the  suggested  changes  could  be  recon- 
ciled and  incorporated  into  a  new  draft  of  the  Statute. 
This  new  draft  was  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Union  on 
a  confidential  basis  on  July  29,  1955,  and  its  comments 
were  requested.    It  was  distributed  by  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  negotiating  States  also  on  a  confidential 
basis  to  all  eighty-four  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  the  specialized  agencies  on  August  22,  195o. 
Comments  on  the  Statute  were  requested  from  all  States. 
Many  comments  have  been  received  either  through  com- 
munications to  the  State  Department  or  through  state 
ments  made  in  the  recent  debate  on  this  subject  in  tht 
Tenth  General  Assembly.    These  comments  indicate  tha 
differences  in  viewpoint  as  disclosed  to  date  are  mainl; 
concentrated  on  a  few  points  such  as :  a)  composition  am 
manner  of  selection  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  th- 
Agency;  b)  relationship  of  the  Agency  to  the  United  Na 
tions;  c)  procedures  for  approval  of  the  budget  and  pre 
rating  among  States  of  operating  expenses. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  negotiating  States  hav 
sought  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  viewpoints  es 
pressed  by  all  of  the  States.  It  would  not,  however,  b 
feasible  to  include  within  the  negotiating  group  all  State 
which  have  made  comments.  A  group  of  that  size  coul 
not  effectively  work  out  the  technical  details  of  a  Statut 
Also  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Statute  in  the  Generj 
Assembly  was  undesirable  at  this  stage. 

On  October  21,  the  United  States  called  for  an  Opera 
ing  Level  Meeting  to  consider  further  the  draft  Statut, 
The  United  States  asked  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovak! 
India,  and  Brazil  in  addition  to  the^original  negotiate 
group  to  participate  in  this  Meeting.  The  USSR  | 
October  1  had  suggested  such  a  meeting  with  the  US? 
and  Czechoslovakia  added  to  the  original  eight  negotiati 
States.  Thus  the  phase  of  the  negotiations  which  I  ha 
conducted  has  now  been  merged  with  the  negotiatio 
with  the  USSR,  heretofore  reserved  for  the  attention 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  new  group  will  seek 
reconcile  differences  of  viewpoint  and  to  produce  a  Stati 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  as  many  States  as  possit 

a  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  24, 1955,  p.  666. 
'Ibid.,  Nov.  14,  1955,  p.  798. 
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On  many  fundamental  matters  all  States  are  thinking 
>asically  along  the  same  lines.  The  differences  of  view- 
niint,  while  substantial,  seem  capable  of  reconciliation, 
lie  unanimous  approval  by  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
f  the  resolution  dealing  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
.torn  '  highlights  the  great  progress  that  has  already  been 
lade. 

II.  Bilateral  Agreements  for  Cooperation 

The  informal  discussions  among  the  eight  States  par- 
iiipating  in  the  drafting  of  a  Statute  for  an  International 
Lgeney  had  by  December  1954  revealed  that  the  drafting 
if  a  Statute  of  an  International  Agency  satisfactory  even 
o  the  eight  States  initially  participating  in  the  negotia- 
ions.  would  in  itself  be  a  considerable  task.  To  secure 
he  views  of  all  other  States  would  certainly  take  a  year, 
therefore  immediate  achievements  in  advancing  the 
Itoins-for-Peace  program  were  more  likely  to  result  from 
•Ilateral  agreements  for  cooperation. 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had 
ilreidy  embarked  upon  extensive  programs  to  share  the 
leneflts  of  the  atom  particularly  through  distribution  of 
•adio-isotopes,  through  furnishing  extensive  libraries  of 
lmlassified  information  to  countries  in  all  areas  of  the 
vorld  and  through  extensive  programs  for  training  foreign 
itudents  in  the  United  States.  This  cooperation  involv- 
ng  exchange  of  neither  classified  material  nor  fissionable 
naterials  was  possible  without  formal  agreements  for 
:ooperation. 

A  further  approach  promising  immediate  results  was 
i  program  for  the  installation  of  research  reactors  abroad, 
rhese  research  reactors  would  furnish  training  in  the  type 
>f  problems  that  would  be  encountered  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  operation  of  power  reactors.  In  addition,  these 
research  reactors  would  permit  production  abroad  of  a 
number  of  useful  isotopes. 

In  order  for  countries  to  receive  from  the  United  States 
the  atomic  fuel  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  research 
reactors,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  enter  into  Agreements 
tor  Cooperation  as  provided  by  Article  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  discussions  with  several  States 
which  had  already  expressed  an  interest  in  such  reactors 
9ed  that  conditions  and  requirements  in  most  coun- 
tries were  sufficiently  similar  so  that  a  standard  form  of 
agreement  could  be  prepared.  Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  de- 
veloped such  an  agreement  which  was  first  made  available 
on  March  22, 1955. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
be  negotiated  and  initialed  by  approximately  June  15 
lest  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  early  August  might 
make  compliance  with  the  thirty  day  waiting  provision  of 
Article  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  impossible 
until  February  of  next  year.  The  Missions  in  Washing- 
ton of  thirty-four  States  were  contacted  and  twenty-four 
such  Bilateral  Agreements  were  initialed.  Nineteen  of 
these  Agreements  were  initialed  in  time  to  become  effec- 
tive prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress.     (Annex  I) 

IV.  (;• ,,.  ,<i  Technical  Conference 
I   attended   the  UN*   Technical   Conference  in   Geneva 


from  August  7  to  August  20,  accompanied  by  my  Special 
Assistant.  We  discussed  informally  problems  relating  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  with  a  large 
number  of  delegations. 


Annex  I 
Missions  Contacted 


1.  Argentina 

2.  Australia 

3.  Austria 

4.  Brazil 

5.  Burma 

6.  Chile 

7.  China 

8.  Colombia 

9.  Denmark 

10.  Egypt 

11.  Finland 

12.  France 

13.  Greece 

14.  India 

15.  Indonesia 

16.  Ireland 

17.  Israel 


18.  Italy 

19.  Japan 

20.  Korea 

21.  Lebanon 

22.  Mexico 

23.  Netherlands 

24.  New  Zealand 

25.  Pakistan 

26.  Peru 

27.  Philippines 

28.  Portugal 

29.  Spain 

30.  Switzerland 

31.  Thailand 

32.  Turkey 

33.  Union  of  South  Africa 

34.  Venezuela 


Bilateral  Agreements  for  Cooperation  Initialed 
(Research  Reactors) 


Date 

Initialed 

Country 

Signed 

5/3/55 

1. 

Turkey " 

6/10/55 

5/31/55 

2. 

Brazil 

8/3/55 

5/31/55 

3. 

Colombia 

7/19/55 

6/2/55 

4. 

Lebanon 

7/18/55 

6/3/55 

5. 

Israel 

7/12/55 

6/7/55 

6. 

Argentina 

7/29/55 

6/7/55 

7. 

Spain 

7/19/55 

6/7/55 

8. 

Italy 

7/28/55 

6/10/55 

9. 

Denmark 

7/25/55 

6/10/55 

10. 

Switzerland 

7/18/55 

6/14/55 

11. 

Portugal 

7/21/55 

6/14/55 

12. 

China 

7/18/55 

6/14/55 

13. 

Netherlands 

7/18/55 

6/14/55 

14. 

Philippines 

7/27/55 

6/14/55 

15. 

Venezuela 

7/21/55 

6/15/55 

16. 

Pakistan 

8/11/55 

6/20/55 

17. 

Chile 

8/8/55 

6/21/55 

18. 

Japan 

11/14/55 

6/22/55 

19. 

Greece 

8/4/55 

6/24/55 

20. 

Uruguay ' 

7/1/55 

21. 

Peru' 

7/1/55 

22. 

Korea  T 

7/1/55 

23. 

Sweden  * 

7/11/55 

24. 

Thailand T 

Letters  of  Credence 

James  C.  Hagerty,  press  secretary  ,to  the  Presi- 
dent, announced  on  December  13  that  the  President 
had  that  day  received  the  credentials  of  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Adolfo  A.  Vicchi. 


5  Mid.,  p.  801 ;  Dec.  19, 1955,  p.  1030. 
January  2,   1956 


°  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  11,  1955,  p.  55. 
7  These  agreements  did  not  become  effective  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 


Transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
News  Conference 

Press  release  703  dated  December  20 

Secretary  Dulles :  Before  we  plunge  into  things, 
I  would  like  to  say  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
year  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the  meetings  we 
have  had  together,  the  courtesy  that  you  have 
shown  me,  and  I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year.  I  will  probably  not  be 
here  the  last  Tuesday  of  the  year  because  I  expect 
to  be  in  New  York  over  the  New  Year  period.  I 
think  our  meetings  have  been  good  and  have  been 
productive.  I  have  tried  to  make  them  so,  and 
I  appreciate  your  cooperation. 

Soviet  Offers  of  Economic  Aid 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  here  which  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  make,  as  indicating 
our  point  of  view  toward  the  reported  offers  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  economic  aid  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.     It  reads  as  follows : 1 

The  United  States  seeks  no  monopoly  in  render- 
ing economic  assistance.  We  welcome  any  grant 
of  economic  aid  which  invigorates  less  developed 
countries  and  makes  them  more  free  and  more  in- 
dependent. This  has  been  United  States  policy 
for  many  years.  Since  World  War  II,  we  have 
given  substantial  economic  aid  to  many  free  na- 
tions. Not  one  of  them  has,  on  that  account,  lost 
any  particle  of  freedom  or  independence. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  follow  our  example, 
that  would  be  gratifying.  Imitation  is  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery.  But  there  is  likely  to  be  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  Soviet  really  seeks  to  promote 
the  vigorous  independence  of  free  nations.  That 
question  arises  because  of  the  long  Soviet  record  in 
absorbing  other  countries.  Also,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not,  like  the  United  States,  a  country 
which  has  economic  surpluses.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  a  deficit  area.  Most  of  the  Russian  people  are 
without  things  which  we  regard  as  necessities  of 
I  i  f c  The  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  who 
once  enjoyed  high  Btandards  of  living,  have  been 
economically  squeezed  by  the  Soviet  Union  so  that 
their  present  living  standards  are  deplorable. 

It  would  seem  unnatural  for  the  Soviet  rulers 
to  proi  ids  economic  aid  to  other  peoples  when  the- 


peoples  they  already  rule  are  themselves  in  dire 
need. 

We  hope  that  Soviet  economic  aid  is  not  offered 
as  a  Trojan  horse  to  penetrate,  and  then  take  over, 
independent  countries. 

The  leaders  of  countries  which  are  receiving  So- 
viet offers  are,  of  course,  aware  of  this  political 
danger.  They  are  for  the  most  part  statesmen  ol 
experience.  They  have  won  political  successes  in 
making  their  own  countries  independent,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  can  be  counted  upon  to  be  alert  to  de- 
fend that  independence. 

Now,  if  you  have  questions. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  the 
King  of  Afghanistan  said  to  the  President  and 
what  the  President  said  to  the  King  in  their  ex- 
change of  correspondence? 

A.  No,  I  can't  disclose  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
change. There  was  an  exchange  of  rather  gen- 
eral character  of  mutual  good  wishes  and  regard 
on  the  part  of  the  Heads  of  the  two  Governments. 
But  I  can't  give  you  the  contents  of  the  messages 
because  they  have  not  been  made  public  by  either 
side. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  West  Ber- 
lin has  ashed  the  West  to  give  Moscow  direct 
warning  if  it  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  four- 
poioer  status,  and  he  asked  that  the  West  should 
get  clarification  at  a  higher  level  on  the  status 
Could  you  comment  on  that,  sir? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  United  States  and  th« 
other  two  Western  powers  that  are  in  Berlin  haw 
made  their  position  quite  clear,  as  has  the  Federa 
Republic  of  Germany.  We  possess  rights  in  rela 
tion  to  Berlin  which  derive  from  the  wartimi 
agreements.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Sovie 
Union  can  evade  those  obligations  by  setting  up  | 
puppet  regime  in  East  Germany  and  East  Berlh 
and  claim  that  it  now  has  authority.  We  plan  t" 
hold  the  Soviet  Union  to  its  very  formal  and  cleai 
obligations  with  respect  to  Berlin  and  access  tj 
Berlin,  and  I  think  that  this  position  has  bee: 
made  very  clear.  It  was  underlined  at  the  las 
meeting  of  the  Nato  Council,  which  we  had  i: 
Paris  last  week.  You  will  recall  that  the  commu 
nique  which  was  issued  by  the  Nato  Council  deal' 
among  other  things,  with  the  situation  in  Berlin 


1  The  following  five  paragraph*  wen-  alio  released  sep- 
arately us  press  release  701  dated  Dee.  20. 


■Bulletin  of  Dec.  2(>,  1965,  p.  1047.  For  U.S.  protest 
on  the  detention  of  four  Americans  in  the  Soviet  se<i< 
of  Berlin  on  Nov.  27,  nee  ibid.,  Dec.  I!),  11)5.-),  p.  1012. 
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.evel  of  Requests  for  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Funds 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  economic  aid  field,  the 
idmink'tration  appears  to  be  asking  an  increase 
text  year  of  close  to  $200,000,000,  as  well  as  a 
much  larger  increase,  at  least  in  obligations,  on 
he  military  side  of  foreign  aid.  Can  you  explain 
i  little  of  the  administration's  thinking  behind 
hese  increases? 

A.  I  have  tried  to  get  some  of  the  figures  here 
ind  it  might  be  useful  if  I  would  give  you  the 
igures,  at  least  as  approximations,  because  it  is 
ery  easy  to  become  confused  between  expendi- 
;ures  and  appropriations  and  requests  for  appro- 
priations. When  figures  which  don't  correspond 
ire  actually  contrasted,  it  is  apt  to  create  confu- 
»ion.  So  I  have  put  this  down;  is  this  being 
nimeographed  or  not? 

Mr.  White:3  Yes. 

A.  Perhaps  it  is  useful  to  have  it  mimeographed 
>ecause  figures  are  illusive,  at  least  to  me,  if  I  only 
iear  them.4 

At  the  last  session,  the  administration  asked  the 
Congress  for  about  $1,800,000,000  for  the  eco- 
lomic  part  of  our  mutual  security  program.  The 
Congress  granted  about  $1,700,000,000.  For  the 
nilitary  part  of  the  program,  the  administration 
isked  for  $1,700,000,000  approximately,  although 
t  contemplated  spending  at  a  rate  of  about  $2,500,- 
XX),000.  Congress  granted  about  $1,000,000,000. 
rhe  reason  why  both  the  administration's  request 
ind  the  congressional  appropriation  for  military 
lid  were  below  the  current  rate  of  spending  was 
hut  there  was  a  large  backlog  of  past  appropri- 
ltions  for  military  aid. 

This  year  it  is  expected  that  the  administration 
■Ul  ask  for  about  $1,900,000,000  for  the  economic 
part  of  our  mutual  security  program.  This  is 
lbout  $100,000,000  more  than  was  asked  for  last 
par  and  about  $200,000,000  more  than  Congress 
ippropriated  last  year.  We  shall  ask  for  the  ap- 
propriations needed  to  maintain  the  military  part 
sf  the  program  at  approximately  the  present  rate. 
[  understand  that  the  military  backlog  has  now 
teen  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  request  an  appropriation  of  about 
£3,000,000,000  in  order  to  sustain  the  military  aid 
program  at  the  current  level  of  spending. 


'  Lincoln  White,  Acting  Chief,  News  Division. 
'The  following  four   paragraphs  were   also   released 
separately  as  press  release  702  dated  Dec.  20. 


In  other  words,  the  mutual  security  requests  of 
Congress  will  total  about  $4,900,000,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  current  rate  of  spending, 
for  both  military  and  economic,  for  fiscal  year 
1956  is  about  $4,200,000,000  and  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $4,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1957. 

All  of  these  figures  are  approximations  designed 
to  give  the  general  picture. 

The  precise  figures  will  not  be  available  until  the 
President's  budget  message  is  submitted,  but  they 
will  be  of  the  general  order  of  those  which  I  have 
used  here. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  foresee  a  more 
or  less  indefinite  need  for  spending  on  the  approxi- 
mate current  level  on  both  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary side  without  any  real  change,  plus  or  minus, 
in  either  case? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  it's  a  fair  inference  that  we 
consider  that  both  the  economic  aid  and  the  mili- 
tary aid  will  need  to  go  on  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  at  about  the  present  level.  Now, 
there  may  be  changes.  We  are,  as  I  indicated, 
asking  for  about  $100,000,000  more  for  economic 
aid  this  year  than  we  asked  for  last  year  and  about 
$200,000,000  more  than  we  got  last  year.  That  is 
primarily  in  order  to  create  greater  resources  and 
flexibility  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  and  Far  East.  And  there  are  constantly 
coming  up  new  situations  where  the  Soviet  tactics 
are  changed  or  where  they  are  changing  and  we 
need  flexibility  and  we  don't  feel  that  we  are  tied 
down  to  any  arbitrary  figure  in  any  particular 
year.  Each  year  we  take  a  fresh  look,  and,  as  I 
say,  this  year  for  the  economic  side  we  are  asking 
for  about  $200,000,000  more  than  we  got  last  year. 
Of  course  you  should  realize,  as  you  do  no  doubt, 
that  the  so-called  economic  aid  is  in  considerable 
part  in  support  of  military  programs  and  to  that 
extent  it  is  not  a  very  flexible  figure,  so  long  as  the 
military  program  goes  on  as  it  does.  In  areas  such 
as  Korea,  Formosa,  Viet-Nam,  Turkey,  where 
there  is  a  military  program  which  is  in  excess  of 
what  the  economy  of  the  country  can  support, 
there  is  economic  support  of  the  military  program. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  what  area  would  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  be  increased  for  this  $200,- 
000,000  difference? 

A.  Well,  we  expect  to  ask  this  year  for  the  other 
$100,000,000  of  the  Far  East  flexible  Presidential 
program.     You  may  recall  that  last  year  there 
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was  a  request  for  $200,000,000  which  was,  as  I  re- 
call, authorized,  but  of  which  only  $100,000,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  We 
expect  to  ask  for  the  other  $100,000,000  of  appro- 
priation for  that  fund.  Then  we  expect  to  ask  for 
about  $100,000,000  as  a  flexible  Presidential  fund 
for  use  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  why  the  con- 
gressional leaders  seem,  so  surprised  when  the  re- 
port came  that  the  military  planned  to  request  $3 
billion,  especially  after  the  White  House  briefing 
of  last  week?* 

A.  Well,  I  think  probably  the  explanation  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
rate  of  expenditure  would  be  at  approximately 
the  present  rate  in  so  far  as  the  military  part  of 
the  program  was  concerned,  we  did  not,  I  guess, 
at  that  briefing — I  was  there  during  only  part  of 
it  but  apparently  we  did  not — get  into  the  ac- 
counting aspects  of  the  matter  and  the  situation 
which  resulted  from  the  fact  that  in  a  sense  last 
year  we  had  lived  to  a  considerable  extent  out  of 
what  was  regarded  as  surplus  in  the  pipeline. 
Now  that  surplus  in  the  pipeline  is  pretty  well 
used  up,  and  the  military  people  estimate  that  it 
will  be  necessary  now  to  go  back  to  a  higher  rate 
of  appropriation  than  the  Congress  thought  neces- 
sary last  year. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  then  to  say  that  the  cuts  last  year 
were  too  deep? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  so.  The  question  of 
whether  they  were  too  deep  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  But  it's  a  question  of  judgment  as  to 
how  much  you  really  need  to  have  in  the  pipeline. 
Now,  last  year,  in  any  case,  the  administration's 
own  request  of  Congress  indicated  that  we  thought 
that  there  was  some  fat,  you  might  say,  to  live  off 
of  in  terms  of  past  appropriations.  And  we  only 
asked,  as  I  say  here,  for  $1,700,000,000,  although 
we  contemplated  spending  at  the  rate  of  $2,500,- 
000,000.  In  other  words,  our  own  request  sug- 
gested that  there  was  some  $800,000,000  in  the 
pipeline  which  did  not  need  to  be  replenished. 
Congress  thought  there  was  even  more  than  that. 
Bui  t  ] i :i t  is  a  matter  of  judgment  which  I  don't 
quarrel  with.  All  I  point  out  is  that  you  can't 
go  on  indefinitely  living  off  your  pipeline  if  you 
exped  your  program  to  be  one  which  would  be 


projected  ahead  for  a  good  many  years.  And 
because  we  do  think  that  the  program  is  probably 
one  that  will  need  to  be  projected  ahead  for  a 
good  many  years,  we  think  the  time  has  come  this 
year  to  replenish  the  pipeline  and  not  to  go  oa 
living  off  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  just  wondering  hov>  the 
decision  to  seek  increased  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid  fits  in  with  the  public  statements  that  you 
and  Mr.  Hollister6  have  made  on  this  subject 
over  the  past  2  months,  which  most  reporters  and 
I  think  most  Congressmen  interpreted  to  mean  \ 
that  the  request  was  going  to  be  about  the  same. 
I  have  specifically  in  mind  what  you  said  on  No- 
vember 18  after  the  Geneva  conference  when  you 
were  asked  the  question,  "Will  the  United  States 
noio  have  radically  to  revise  its  programs  for 
defense  and  mutual  security  f"  and  you  answered, 
"The  answer  to  this  is  'no,' "  and  skipping  down 
a  bit,  you  then  said,  "Hence  the  outcome  of  the 
Geneva  conference  does  not  require  us  to  alter  the 
general  scope  of  our  programs.  Their  general 
order  of  magnitude  can  remain  as  planned." 

A.  Well,  on  the  economic  side  we  are  asking 
this  year  for  $1,900,000,000,  as  against  $1,800,- 
000,000  last  year.  I  consider  that  as  being  of  the 
same  general  order  of  magnitude.  As  far  as  the 
military  spending  is  concerned,  as  I  say,  it  is 
expected  to  continue  at  about  the  same  rate,  i 
namely,  the  general  order  of  about  $2,500,000,000. 

Now,  the  question  of  what  appropriations  you 
need  to  sustain  that  is  a  question  of  pipeline,  lead 
time,  and  a  whole  lot  of  complicated  factors  which 
I'm  not  very  familiar  with  in  detail  but  which 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary,; 
in  order  to  maintain  the  pipeline  in  adequate 
flow,  to  replenish  the  pipeline  this  year  rather 
than  drawing  it  down  as  we  did  last  year.  But; 
the  actual  spending  is  expected  to 'be  at  about  the 
same  level,  so  that  the  program  is  virtually 
unchanged. 

Q.  Well,   then,  you  and  Mr.   Hollister   both 
were  talking  about  spending,  sir,  is  that  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  my  recollection  that  on 
Sunday,  when  you  returned  to  this  country,  yow- 
were  asked  about  these  foreign  aid  figures  and  that 
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you  replied  that  you  were  not  familiar  with  them, 
I  wonder  if  those  figures  were  available,  whether 
you  would  know  whether  they  had  been  decided 
•upon  before  you  went  to  Paris,  and  whether  they 
were  known  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  White 
House? 

A.  Yes,  the  figures  in  general  were  known  to 
me  when  I  left  for  Paris ;  but  in  all  of  these  mat- 
ters there  are,  even  until  the  last  moment,  budg- 
etary refinements.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
goes  over  these  things,  and  I  was  not  aware  when 
I  got  off  the  plane  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
might  have  been  changes  of  that  character  that 
had  taken  place  during  my  absence.  I  was  sure 
there  would  be  no  change  of  any  major  signifi- 
cance taken  without  my  knowing  about  it.  As  it 
turned  out,  there  were  no  changes  of  great  sig- 
nificance and  the  figures  that  I  have  given  you 
today  are  approximately  the  same  figures  that 
I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  went  to  Paris. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  the  program  to 
be  asked  included  provision  for  a  $100,000,000 
fund  for  the  flexible  fund  at  the  President's  dis- 
cretion for  the  Middle  East. 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Is  that  military,  or  economic,  or  both? 

A.  That  is  economic. 

Q.  Is  there  a  comparable  fund  for  Asia,  apart 
from  the  Middle  East? 

A.  Yes.  That  fund  was  sought  last  year  when 
the  President  asked  for  a  $200,000,000  fund  for 
what  was  sometimes  called  the  Arc  of  Asia  Pro- 
gram, for  economic  aid  in  the  Far  East  and  South- 
east Asia.  That  was  a  request  for  $200,000,000, 
all  of  which,  as  I  recall,  was  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees ;  but  when  the  thing  got  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  they  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  spend  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year. 
Therefore  they  appropriated  $100,000,000,  and  we 
are  going  to  ask  for  the  appropriation  of  the  other 
half  for  the  fiscal  year  1957. 

Q.  Pd  like  to  ask,  sir,  which  one  of  those  funds 
granted  or  proposed  covers  the  area  of  India, 
Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan?  In  other  words, 
what  I  think  you  referred  to  as  the  new  ucold 
irnr'  program? 

A.  Well,  you  have  perhaps  a  certain  overlap- 
ping there,  where  you  have  a  situation  where 


Pakistan  is  both  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
security  treaty  and  also  a  member  of  the  Baghdad 
Pact  with  Turkey;  so  there  is  perhaps  a  border- 
line there.  But  I  would  say  in  general  the  Far 
East  program  is  designed  to  cover  Pakistan  and 
the  Southeast  Asia  treaty  countries  and  the  gen- 
eral area  of  Formosa,  Korea,  Japan,  and  the 
countries  of  Indochina,  and  that  the  new  fund 
sought  is  designed  primarily  to  cover  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Near  East. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  projects — the  first, 
I  believe,  to  use  that  Asian  development — was 
this  so-called  Asian  Nuclear  Center.  You  said 
last  week  you  expected  to  make  a  decision  in  a 
few  days  on  its  location.  Have  you  made  a  de- 
cision? 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  decision  seems 
to  be  nearer  than  it  was  when  I  was  here  2  weeks 
ago.  But  it  hasn't  been  actually  finalized  yet.  I 
said  at  that  time,  I  think,  that  we  would  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  facilities  that  would  be  ac- 
corded by  the  recipient  country.  And  that  is  a 
matter  we  are  still  checking  up  on.  We  have  made 
considerable  progress,  but  I'm  not  prepared  as  yet 
to  announce  what  the  final  word  will  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  some  fear  within  the 
Department  that  some  of  these  nations  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  perhaps  the  Far  East  may  try  to  play 
Russia  against  us  when  they  see  the  success  of 
Egypt  getting  a  dam  after  the  tentative  offer  from 
Russia? 

A.  Well,  there  is  always  a  risk.  I  think  I  said 
at  a  prior  press  conference  here  that  we  are  not 
going  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  the 
Soviets,  by  just  making  paper  offers,  can  require 
us  to  make  real  offers  to  top  them.  That  would 
mean  that  the  Soviets  would  be  spending  nothing 
except  a  piece  of  paper  but  would  require  us  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  Now,  these  proj- 
ects we  are  working  on  are  not  projects  which 
have  only  come  into  being  after  the  Soviet  has 
made  a  proposal.  This  upper  dam  has  been  a 
very  active  matter  for  well  over  2  years.  I  re- 
member it  was  very  active  when  I  was  in  Egypt 
in — I  think  it  was  May  1953.  And  the  World 
Bank  has  been  working  on  it  for  upward  of  2 
years.  This  is  a  normal  evolution  which  is  not 
just  a  response  to  the  Soviet  intervention  in  that 
situation.  And  in  general  we  expect  to  carry  on 
in  that  way. 
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Q.  A  lot  of  countries  will  feel  that  this  has- 
tened our  decision,  won't  they,  and  that  the  way 
they  can  get  aid  is  to  tell  us  about  a  /Soviet  offer? 

A.  Well,  they  may  feel  that  way,  but  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  point  out  to  several  of  them 
that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  World  Bank  in  this  dam  is  something  which 
goes  back  2  years  and  more  and  is  not  attributable 
at  all  to  the  Soviet  proposal. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  the  dam  be  financed 
out  of  this  Near  Eastern  flexible-type  project  fund 
as  part  of  the  aid  in  grant? 

A.  Yes.  You  see,  the  portion  of  the  fund  for 
the  dam,  that  will  be  put  up  by  the  United  States 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
on  an  annual  basis,  and  the  amount  in  any  one 
year  will  not  be  very  great.  I  mean,  it  may  aver- 
age out  in  the  order  of  15  or  20  million  dollars  a 
year.  So  that  it  may  be  that  an  initial  increment 
will  come  out  of  this  fund. 

Position  of  Western  Powers  in  Berlin 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  relation  to  Germany,  who 
was  responsible  for  putting  Berlin  inside  the 
Soviet  zone  and  for  the  failure  to  make  sure  of 
access  by  the  other  three  powers  to  Berlin? 

A.  Well,  I  think  perhaps  the  facts  of  geography 
put  Berlin  in  the  Soviet  zone.  You  might  say, 
putting  it  the  other  way  around,  "Why  was  the 
Soviet  zone  so  big  as  to  include  Berlin?"  There 
had  been  agreed  upon,  as  I  recall,  at  the  time  of 
the  Yalta  conference,  a  general  program  for  the 
giving  of  zones  in  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  forces 
had  moved  in  and  taken  over  that  area. 

Now,  the  reason  why  the  Western  powers  had 
a  sector  of  Berlin  was  that  it  was  decided  still  to 
regard  Berlin  as  the  capital  of  Germany,  and  we 
all  felt  entitled  to  a  part  of  Berlin,  or  at  least  a 
standing  there.  Of  course,  at  that  time,  as  I  un- 
derstand it — now  I  am  talking  only  about  history 
because  I  was  not  in  on  any  of  this  business — the 
( nought  at  that  time  was  not  that  there  should  be 
the  permanent  partition  of  Germany  which  has 
resulted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ments about  Germany  were  quite  explicit  that 
there  should  not  be  a  partition  of  Germany,  and 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  military  occupation 
of  these  different  zones  would  divide  Germany, 
as  lias  been  the  case.     You  had  a  historical  evo- 
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lution  in  Germany  which  is  different  from  the  his- 
torical evolution  in  Austria.  In  Austria  also  you 
had  the  zones;  but,  nevertheless,  Austria  stayed 
a  unit  under  a  single  central  government.  I  think 
the  difference  in  the  evolution  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  four  powers  recognized 
from  the  beginning  the  continuance  of  a  single 
government  in  Austria,  in  the  case  of  Germany 
they  took  over  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Germany. 
There  was  no  such  tiling  as  a  German  Govern- 
ment at  all,  and,  therefore,  the  sovereignty  of  Ger- 
many became  divided  really  between  four  powers. 
And  that  is  a  reason  why  the  evolution  has  been 
toward  a  partition  of  Germany,  which  was  never 
contemplated  really  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  Can  you  say  who  was  responsible  for  the 

decision? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  rather  loose  talk  that  we  are  more  optimistic 
now,  or  have  reason  to  be  more  optimistic,  about 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Can  you  discuss  in 
general  the  prospects  for  peace  in  that  general 
area? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  would  stand  by  the  same 
position  that  I  took  2  weeks  ago  here  when  I  was 
asked  about  the  so-called  "optimism"  about  a  set- 
tlement. I  said  then  that  I  knew  of  no  facts 
which  justified  any  great  optimism  about  the  mat- 
ter. Now  there  is,  I  think,  the  fact  that  such  a 
program  as  that  which  I  had  described  in  my 
August  26  speech 7  is  continuously  being  studied. 
The  fact  that  people  are  continuing  to  think  along 
those  lines  is,  perhaps,  a  reason  for  encourage- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  episodes  like 
this  recent  attack  on  Syria  which  seemed  to  set 
back  our  hopes. 

Voting  on  Membership  in  U.N. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  did  the  United  States 
abstain  rather  than  taking  a  definite  position  on 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  voting  on  the  five 
Communist-nation  applications  for  membership 
in  the   United  Nations? s     And,  in  retrospect, 


'  Ibid.,  Sept.  5,  1055,  p.  378. 

8  For  statements  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
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would  you  say  that  that  xoas  the  best  possible  po- 
sition for  us  to  have  taken? 

A.  The  answer  to  the  last  question  is  "yes." 
The  United  States  lias  from  the  very  beginning 
taken  the  view  that  the  veto  power  ought  not 
to  be  used  on  questions  of  admission  and  that  one 
nation  ought  not  to  be  in  a  position  to  block  a 
country  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
present  members  wanted  to  bring  in.  That  point 
of  view  was  reflected  in  the  Vandenberg  Resolu- 
tion, which  was  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  June  1948.  We  have  never  used  the 
veto  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers, never  thought  it  should  be  used.  And,  while 
one  can  say  that  that  meant  laying  down  a  possi- 
ble weapon  that  the  Soviets  have  not  laid  down, 
I,  nevertheless,  think  that  the  sound  position  to 
take  is  that  the  veto  power  ought  not  to  be  used 
for  these  purposes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  veto 
power  was  ever  intended  to  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose.  I  think  if  one  studies  the  records  of 
the  San  Francisco  conference,  where  I  was  a 
participant,  it  is  made  quite  apparent  that  the 
veto  power  was  intended  to  be  used  only  in  rather 
exceptional  circumstances  to  protect  what  one  of 
the  permanent  members  might  regard  as  his  own 
vital  interest.  And  there  were  indications  of  that 
sort  given  by  the  permanent  members — that  they 
would  not  abuse  the  veto  power.  We  have  stuck 
consistently  to  that  position,  and  I  think  we  have 
been  right  in  doing  so. 

Q.  I  am  thinking  not  so  much,  about  the  veto 
power  but  voting  in  favor.  Do  we  oppose  the  so- 
called  principle  of  universality? 

A.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  universality  unless 
and  until  the  charter  is  amended  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  universality.  There  was  a  long  ar- 
gument at  San  Francisco  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  principle  of  universality  should  be  adopted. 
I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
delegation  felt  that  perhaps  it  should  be.  But 
the  final  result  was  article  4  of  the  charter,  which 
puts  a  qualification  on  the  eligibility  of  members. 
And,  so  long  as  that  is  in  the  charter,  we  believe 
the  charter  should  be  lived  up  to  and  that  nations 
should  not  be  made  members  who  are  not,  in  the 
words  of  that  article  4,  peace-loving  and  able  and 
willing  to  carry  out  their  obligations  under  the 
charter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  your  own  personal  phi- 


losophy changed  on  the  principle  of  universality 
since  you  wrote  your  book? 

A.  No.  But  in  my  book  I  advocated  a  series  of 
amendments  of  the  charter,  one  of  which  would 
be  greater  universality,  another  of  which  would 
be  the  principle  of  weighted  voting,  and  a  change 
of  the  voting  procedures  in  both  the  Security 
Council  and  in  the  General  Assembly.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  general  program  which  I  outlined 
in  my  book  in  '49,  I  think  it  was,  is  a  sound  pro- 
gram; but  I  don't  think  that  you  can  just  take 
one  part  of  the  program  and  advocate  that  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  balancing  features 
which  are  also  in  the  book. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  this  last  instance  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  have  voted  "no"  without  its 
applying  as  a  veto,  wouldn't  it?  Hasn't  that  been 
the  case? 

A.  In  the  Security  Council  a  negative  vote  and 
an  abstention  are  just  the  same  unless  you  want 
your  negative  vote  to  count  as  a  veto.  In  other 
words,  you  have  to  get  seven  affirmative  votes, 
you  see,  and  if  you  don't  get  seven  affirmative 
votes,  then  the  proposal  fails.  So  if  you  abstain 
it  is  just  as  much  a  preventive  of  seven  affirmative 
votes  as  though  you  voted  "no,"  unless  you  want 
your  negative  vote  to  count  as  a  veto  overriding 
the  seven  affirmative  votes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  think  the  pros- 
pects are  that  Japan  will  gain  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  next  year? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  like  to  do  guessing  on  this 
matter.  I  can  say  that  certainly  Japan  ought  to 
be  a  member.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  bad  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  for  one  nation  to  exclude,  by 
the  veto  power,  membership  to  gain  advantages 
in  a  trading  matter,  such  as  the  negotiation  of 
the  Russo-J  apanese  peace  treaty.  It  looks  to  me 
as  though  the  Soviet  was  using  its  veto  power  in 
the  Security  Council  to  try  to  drive  a  harder  bar- 
gain with  the  Japanese  in  terms  of  a  peace  treaty. 
That,  of  course,  is  wrong  by  every  standard — 
legal  and  moral.  Unfortunately,  we  have  to  live 
in  a  world  with  people  who  don't  live  up  either 
to  their  legal  or  to  their  moral  obligations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  interpret  the 
result  of  Sunday's  election  in  the  Soar? 

A.  Well,  it  looks  as  though  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Saar  favored  some  form  of 
political  unity  with  Germany;  but,  also,  there  is 
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a  substantial  minority  who  do  not  favor  that,  and 
the  so-called  pro-German  parties  did  not  get  the 
75  percent  majority  which  would  have  been 
needed  to  alter  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Saar. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  yow  letter  to  Senator 
Margaret  Smith  about  the  Japanese  textile  situ- 
ation,9 has  anything  happened  in  the  Government 
to  change  your  position  on  that,  in  view  of 
the  pressures  that  are  still  keeping  up  m  the 
industries? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recall  precisely  what  I  said; 
but  the  facts  are  that  the  Japanese  Government 
is  taking  effective  action  to  prevent  excessive  ex- 
ports of  textile  goods  to  the  United  States,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  I  would  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  can  be  taken  care  of  in  that 
way  without  the  necessity  of  having  quotas. 

Further  Questions  on  Foreign  Aid 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  return  to  foreign 
aid  for  just  a  moment  to  tie  up  one  loose  end  here. 
Senator  Mansfield,  who,  apparently,  is  rather  up- 
set about  the  size  of  the  request,  says  that,  in  his 
view,  the  administration  has  broken  faith  with 
the  legislators  who  were  at  the  White  House  on 
Tuesday  [December  13~]  because  he  says  they 
understood  that  the  figure  was  going  to  be  about 
2.7  [billion  dollars']. 

Now  is  it  your  vieio  that  there  was  no  breaking 
of  faith,  and  that,  if  they  had  an  impression  there 
was  to  be  anything  above  2.7,  it  was  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding ? 

A.  As  I  have  said,  I  was  only  present  during  a 
small  part  of  the  conference,  but  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious to  me  that  there  was  a  genuine  misunder- 
-f  muling,  which  I  regret  took  place.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  Senator  Mansfield.  He  has 
been  an  extremely  valuable  and  cooperative  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  would  have  followed  this  matter 
closely,  intelligently,  and  fairly.  And  if  he  feels 
flint  he  didn't  get  the  full  story,  I  can  only  re- 

Lrl«'(,  it. 

Q,  .!//■.   Secretary,  at  the  end  of  the  summit 

meeting  did  you  and  the  President  think  you 

noiihl  ,,"<!  more  money,  or  less  money,  or  about 

unr  'money  to  meet  the  Russian  challenge 

around  the  worldf 


■    Dec.  28,  1958,  j>.  L084. 


A.  About  the  same.  We  never  figured  on  drop- 
ping our  guard  in  any  way  because  of  what  took 
place  at  the  summit  conference,  and,  as  I  pointed 
out  after  I  got  back  from  the  second  Geneva  con- 
ference, on  that  account  we  did  not  have  to  revise 
our  plans  upward  in  any  spectacular  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  other  question  on  foreign 
aid:  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  asking  for  $200,- 
000,000  more  in  economic  aid  than  you  got  last 
year,  or,  rather,  this  year.  But  you  are  also  say- 
ing that  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  this  field  will 
be  about  the  same.    Then  is  this  200 — 

A.  No,  excuse  me.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that. 
You  see,  in  the  economic  field  we  run  our  expendi- 
tures very  close  to  our  appropriations.  It  is  not  I 
like  in  the  military  field,  where  you  have  a  "lead" 
time  of  often  several  years  for  making  planes  and 
the  like.     And  I  would  expect  that,  if  we  get,  as 

1  hope,  the  added  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
'57,  we  will  spend  it  in  '57.  In  other  words,  our 
expenditures  in  '57  in  the  economic  field  will,  I 
hope,  be  between  $100,000,000  and  $200,000,000 
more  than  during  fiscal  year  '56. 

Q.  There  is  a  real  distinction  then  between  mili- 
tary aid,  and  the  upping  of  the  military  aid  re- 
quests, and  the  upping  of  the  economic  aid — m 
that  you  are  going  to  spend  more? 

A.  Yes.  You  see,  in  the  case  of  the  economic 
aid  we  are  seeking  a  total  increase  of  about  $200 
million,  which  will  be  added  right  away  in  fiscal 
year  '57  to  our  actual  expenditures.  In  the  case 
of  the  military  aid,  we  do  not  expect  that  the  ex- 
penditures will  appreciably  go  up  but  that  there 
will  have  to  be  an  increased  appropriation  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  pipeline  filled,  so  that  we  won't 
have  a  complete  ending  of  the  program  abruptly 

2  or  3  years  from  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  these  increases  due  di- 
rectly to  this  Russian  offensive  in  this  same  field? 

A.  You  mean  the  increases  in  the  economic  ? 

Q.  Both  in  the  economic  and  in  the  supply  line. 

A.  Well,  in  the  economic,  the  increase  is  due  to  j 
our  feeling  that  there  is  increased  need  in  theij 
Middle  East  primarily.    That  is  where  we  arej 
asking  for  the  $100  million  more  than  we  asked 
for  last  year.     In  other  words,  we  are  asking  for 
the  same  amount  we  asked  for  last  year  plus  $100 
million  in  the  economic  field.     In  the  military  field 
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ve  do  not  expect  to  expend,  as  I  understand  it — 
his  is,  perhaps,  more  in  the  Defense  Department 
ield  than  mine — but  as  I  understand  it,  they  don't 
xpect  to  expend  any  more.  But,  because  we  an- 
icipate  that  that  expenditure,  at  about  this  pres- 
•nt  rate,  will  have  to  go  on  for  several  years,  we 
lon't  want  to  see  the  pipeline  become  empty,  be- 
ause  it  takes  3  or  4  years  to  get  stuff  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pipeline;  and  if  you 
vait  until  the  pipeline  gets  empty  before  you  start 
o  fill  it  again,  you  would  have  a  gap  of  3  years, 
et*s  say,  where  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  pipe- 
ine,  and  you  couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 


£oal  and  Steel  Community  Official 
Invited  To  Visit  U.S. 

Press  release  707  dated  December  22 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  invited  Rene  Mayer, 
President  of  the  High  Authority  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  to  visit  the  United 
States  in  February  1956  to  discuss  current  ques- 
tions of  mutual  interest  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Community.  M.  Mayer  expects  to  arrive  at 
Washington  on  February  6  and  will  probably  be 
accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  High  Authority. 

This  is  the  third  official  visit  of  a  President  of 
the  High  Authority  to  the  United  States.  Jean 
Monnet,  when  he  held  that  post,  visited  this  coun- 
try once  in  May  1953  and  once  in  April  1954.  It 
will  be  M.  Mayer's  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
as  President  of  the  High  Authority,  a  post  he 
assumed  on  June  10,  1955.  He  has  been  in  this 
country  on  many  previous  occasions. 


Berlin  Conference  Hall 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 12  (press  release  691)  that  seven  leading 
Americans  have  been  named  to  work  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Free  Berlin  in  the  construction  of  an 
American-sponsored  conference  hall  intended  as 
"an  expression  in  stone  and  mortar  of  the  right  of 
free  speech." 

To  be  completed  for  the  Berlin  Building  Ex- 
hibition in  1957,  the  $4  million  building  and 
grounds  program  will  fill  an  urgent  need  in  the 
cultural  and  political  life  of  the  city.  The  build- 
ing was  designed  under  the  guidance  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 


The  financing  will  be  shared  by  the  American 
Government,  the  Berlin  Senate,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Because  construction  of  the  building  will  coin- 
cide with  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  building 
will  contain  a  memorial  to  the  eminent  American 
and  the  sponsoring  organization  will  be  called  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Foundation. 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  Dulles,  Ralph 
Walker  of  New  York,  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Foundation. 
Deputy  chairman  will  be  Howard  S.  Eichenbaum, 
architect,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Other  American 
directors  of  the  foundation  will  be  William  S. 
Culbertson,  former  Minister  to  Rumania  and 
Ambassador  to  Chile;  Moreland  Griffith  Smith, 
architect,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Kenneth  Perry, 
attorney  and  business  executive,  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.;  Albert  Edelman,  attorney,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.;  and  Robert  B.  Wolf,  attorney,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  The  German  members  of  the  Board  will 
be  named  in  the  near  future  by  Mayor  Otto  Suhr 
of  Berlin. 

In  a  letter  to  Ralph  Walker,  Secretary  Dulles 
said: 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  of  your  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  a  program  to  construct  a  conference  hall  in  West  Berlin. 
This  program,  which  has  been  developed  with  the  aid  of 
the  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
under  your  chairmanship,  can,  in  my  opinion,  contribute 
substantially  to  the  policy  of  this  Government  in  support 
of  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  city.  We  believe  the 
plan  to  construct  this  building  and  assure  its  use  as  a 
contribution  to  the  cultural,  scientific  and  political  life  of 
Berlin  is  the  more  significant  because  it  is  a  cooperative 
undertaking  in  which  German  participation  plays  a 
substantial  part. 

In  acknowledging  American  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  project,  Mayor  Suhr  last  month  declared  that 
it  "is  highly  significant  not  only  for  the  further 
development  of  Berlin,  but  also  as  a  symbol  of  the 
free  world  vis-a-vis  the  East." 

Planning  for  the  conference  hall  began  when  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  accompanied  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  Dulles, 
Special  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  German  Affairs, 
to  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1955  to  study  possible 
American  participation  in  the  Berlin  Building 
Exhibition.  Members  of  the  committee  were 
Messrs.  Walker,  Eichenbaum,  Smith,  and  Hugh  A. 
Stubbins,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.    The  group  de- 
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cided  unanimously  that  the  most  appropriate  par- 
ticipation would  be  a  conference  hall  to  be  avail- 
able for  scientific,  cultural,  educational,  and 
political  meetings  in  the  center  of  the  city  in  the 
Tiergarten  area,  not  far  from  the  border  of  the 
Communist  sector. 

Mr.  Stubbins  prepared  the  designs  for  the 
building  at  the  request  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  The  central  auditorium  of  the 
building  as  planned  will  seat  1,200  people.  The 
ground  floor  will  also  house  the  reception  and  ex- 
hibition areas,  committee  rooms,  administrative 
offices,  and  library  rooms  necessary  for  large  con- 
ferences. 

Also  assisting  with  the  planning  of  the  project 
have  been  George  Cummings  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Aia,  and  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph Purves,  Washington,  D.  C,  executive  direc- 
tor, Aia. 


President  of  Italy  To  Visit 
United  States 

James  C.  Hagerty,  press  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, announced  on  December  17  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  extended  an  invitation  to  the  President 
of  Italy,  Giovanni  Gronchi,  to  visit  the  United 
States. 

President  Gronchi  has  accepted  the  invitation 
and  will  arrive  at  Washington  on  February  28  for 
a  3-day  state  visit. 


Cutoff  Date  for  Visa  Applications 
for  Italian  Refugees 

Press  release  709  dated  December  23 

Because  there  are  47,413  applicants  for  the  re- 
maining 22,775  visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  provisions  for  Italy,  the  Department  of  State 
on  December  23  instructed  consulates  in  that  coun- 
try to  accept  no  more  new  cases  after  December  31, 
1955. 

The  act  authorized  a  total  of  60,000  visas  to 
Italians.  As  of  December  16, 1955,37,225  of  these 
had  actually  been  issued. 

The  Department  announced  a  similar  cutoff, 
effective  November  28,  1955,  for  processing  new 
inder  the  Greek  section  of  the  act.1 


In  instructions  to  the  consulates,  Pierce  J. 
Gerety,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  act  made  the 
following  points : 

1.  The  cutoff  will  not  apply  to  escapee  and  or- 
phan applicants  who  are  processed  under  other 
sections  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

2.  Assurances  received  after  the  cutoff  dates  for 
the  two  countries  will  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
consular  authorities  to  permit  the  applicant  to  es- 
tablish a  priority  registration  date  under  the 
normal  annual  quota  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  since  they  cannot  be  processed 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

3.  As  of  December  16, 1955,  the  total  worldwide 
issuance  of  visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Pro- 
gram was  70,586.  Although  the  success  of  the 
program  in  Greece  and  Italy  is  assured,  sponsors 
continue  to  be  urgently  needed  for  refugees  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as 
for  refugees  in  Italy  and  Greece  who  have  already 
been  processed  but  are  lacking  sponsors. 


Baghdad  Pact  Council 
Concludes  First  Meeting 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE1 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Baghdad  Pact 
Powers,  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  Turkey  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  held  in  Baghdad  on  Novem- 
ber 21  and  22  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Iraq,  Al  Sayyed  Nuri  Al-Said.  Iran 
was  represented  by  the  Prime  Minister  Husseir 
Ala ;  Pakistan  by  the  Prime  Minister  Choudhurj 
Mohammed  Ali;  Turkey  by  the  Prime  Ministei 
Adnan  Menderes;  and  the  United  Kingdom  bj 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Right,  Honorable  Mr 
Harold  Macmillan. 

2.  The  U.S.  Government,  having  accepted  th( 
invitation  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  Powers  to  tak< 
part  in  their  proceedings  in  the  capacity  of  ob 
servers,  was  represented  on  the  Council  by  thr 
U.S.  Ambassador  at  Baghdad  2  and  on  the  mili 
tary  committee  by  a  United  States  Service  Repre 
sentative  [Adm.  John  II.  Cassady]. 
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1  Issued  at  Baghdad  on  Nov.  22. 

2  For  text  of  a  statement  made  at  the  meeting  by  Am 
bassador  Waldemar  Gallman,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  f. 
l!).r,r>,  p.  026. 
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The  Council  welcomed  the  intention  expressed 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  establish  permanent 
political  and  military  liaison  with  the  Council 
:iiul  to  have  an  observer  present  at  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  economic  committee. 

3.  The  Government  of  Iraq  emphasized  that, 
as  laid  down  in  the  preamble  and  in  paragraph  4 
of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  the  responsibilities  of  Iraq 
under  the  pact  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  are 
in  full  accord  with  her  obligations  under  the 
treaty  of  joint  defence  and  economic  cooperation 
bet  ween  t  he  Arab  league  States.  The  other  mem- 
ber powers  were  glad  to  note  this. 

4.  The  Council  decided  that  the  Baghdad  Pact, 
the  special  agreement  concluded  under  the  Pact 
between  Iraq  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
instruments  of  accession  of  the  Powers  who  have 
joined  the  Pact,  should  be  registered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  with  the  United  Nations. 

5.  The  5  governments  in  council  reaffirmed  their 
intention  as  provided  in  the  Pact  and  consistently 
with  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
work  in  full  partnership  with  united  purpose  for 
peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  East,  to  defend 
their  territories  against  aggression  or  subversion, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
peoples  in  that  region. 

6.  The  5  governments  in  council  reviewed  the 
critical  world  situation  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  and  resolved  in  conse- 
quence to  maintain  constant  contact  and  even 
closer  cooperation  in  the  face  of  any  threat  to 
their  common  interests. 

7.  The  five  governments  set  up  a  permanent 
Council  as  provided  for  in  Article  6  of  the  Pact. 
The  Council  will  be  deemed  to  be  in  continuous 
session.  Ministerial  meetings  will  take  place  at 
least  once  a  year.  Iraq  as  host  country  will  pro- 
vide the  first  chairmanship  until  the  end  of  1956, 
and  the  chairmanship  will  be  held  thereafter  in 
alphabetical  order  of  the  other  powers  for  a  period 
of  1  year.  If,  however,  additional  meetings  were 
to  be  held  elsewhere  than  in  the  capital  of  the  regu- 
lar chairman,  the  host  country  will  be  asked  to 
provide  the  chairman  for  that  meeting. 

8.  The  permanent  seat  of  the  organization  and 
its  dependent  bodies  shall  be  in  Baghdad. 

9.  Each  government  will  appoint  a  deputy  rep- 
resentative to  the  Council  with  Ambassadorial 
rank. 

10.  The    Council,    through    their    permanent 
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deputies  in  Baghdad,  shall  meet  at  any  time  to  dis- 
cuss any  matters  of  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary interest  to  the  5  governments. 

11.  The  Council  agreed  that  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat for  the  Baghdad  Pact  organization  should 
be  established  in  Baghdad. 

12.  The  Council  established  a  permanent  mili- 
tary committee  responsible  and  subordinate  to  the 
Council  and  charged  with  carrying  out  such  direc- 
tive as  may  be  entrusted  to  it.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  5  governments  on  the  military  com- 
mittee will  be  their  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  their 
deputies. 

13.  The  military  committee  at  its  first  meetings 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  military  organization  to 
ensure  the  security  of  the  region.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Council  noted  that  the  Governments  of 
Iraq  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  concluded 
a  special  agreement  under  the  pact  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1955.  By  this  agreement  Iraq  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  her  own  defence,  and  took  over 
the  command  and  the  guarding  of  all  defence  in- 
stallations in  Iraq.  Withdrawal  of  United  King- 
dom forces  for  the  bases  at  Habbaniya  and  Shaiba 
is  proceeding  according  to  plan  and  as  stipulated 
in  the  special  agreement  between  Iraq  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Council  further  noted  that 
the  United  Kingdom  is  affording  Iraq  help  in 
building  up  her  armed  forces  and  maintaining 
them  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  defence  of  Iraq. 

14.  The  Council  took  note  with  appreciation  of 
the  generous  and  valuable  help  extended  to  each  of 
them  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  form 
of  free  aid  in  the  provision  of  arms  and  other  mili- 
tary equipment  to  enable  them  to  strengthen  their 
defence  against  aggression,  and  of  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
their  efforts  to  cooperate  for  peace. 

15.  An  economic  committee  was  set  up  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  economic  and  financial 
resources  of  the  region.  In  particular  the  eco- 
nomic committee  will  consider  ways  and  means  of 
sharing  experience  in  the  field  of  development; 
and  how  a  regional  approach  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  would  be  a  common  benefit,  includ- 
ing discussion  on  a  regional  basis  with  the  World 
Bank,  the  World  Health  Organization,  Unicef 
and  other  specialized  agencies. 

16.  In  this  connection  the  Council  viewed  with 
satisfaction  the  practical  progress  already  made  in 
this  field.    They  noted,  for  example,  that  the 
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United  Kingdom  has  decided  to  assist  Iraq  by 
making  available  gold  to  constitute  a  reserve  of 
5  million  pounds  during  the  next  2  years,  and  by 
other  forms  of  financial  cooperation. 

17.  The  Council  noted  the  statement  of  the  U.K. 
representative  that  his  government  is  ready  to  use 
their  experience  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  to 
assist  other  countries  of  the  pact  with  their  own 
atomic  energy  projects  for  the  peaceful  applica- 
tion of  the  science ;  and  particularly  that  they  were 
ready  to  assist  Baghdad  Pact  countries  in  the 
application  of  atomic  techniques  with  special  ref- 
erence to  local  and  regional  problems.  The 
Council  welcomed  this  offer  and  directed  the  eco- 
nomic committee  to  consider  its  practical  appli- 
cation. 

18.  The  5  governments  expressed  their  gratifi- 
cation for  the  extensive  economic  assistance  which 
has  been  freely  accorded  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

19.  The  Council  decided  to  meet  again  in  special 
session  in  Tehran  during  the  first  half  of  April, 
1956.  They  directed  the  military  committee  and 
the  economic  committee  to  report  progress  at  that 
session. 


Revival  of  Russian-Language 
Magazine  "Amerika" 

Press  release  708  dated  December  23 

The  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow,  in  a  note  to  the 
Soviet  Government  dated  September  9,  1955,  pro- 
posed the  distribution  within  the  U.S.S.R.  of  an 
illustrated  Russian-language  magazine,  issued 
monthly,  devoted  to  an  objective  presentation  of 
various  aspects  of  American  life.  The  Embassy 
indicated  that,  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity,  the 
United  Stales  would  be  prepared  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  according  the  Soviet  Union  simi- 
lar distribution  possibilities  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  Foreign  Ministers  conference  at  Geneva, 
October  27-November  10,  1955,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion referred  to  the  American  Embassy's  note  of 
September  9  and  pointed  out  that  a  favorable 
response  to  the  proposal  made  in  this  note  would 
aerve  to  promote  better  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  t  lie  t  wo  count  lies.1 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Office,  in  a  note  delivered 
to  tin'  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  December 


16,  1955,  stated  that  the  Soviet  Government  ac- 
cepts the  U.S.  proposal  concerning  the  distribu- 
tion in  the  U.S.S.R.  of  an  American  magazine  in 
the  Russian  language. 

Plans  for  the  publication  of  a  Russian-language 
magazine,  which  will  be  entitled  Amerika,  are 
now  in  preparation  with  a  view  to  early  distribu- 
tion in  the  U.S.S.R.  Amerika  magazine  will  be 
produced  monthly,  and  arrangements  for  its  dis- 
tribution in  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  handled  by  the 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow. 

The  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  U.S. 
proposal  of  September  9  makes  possible  a  revival 
of  the  Russian-language  magazine  Amerika,  pub- 
lication of  which  was  suspended  in  1952.2 

Following  are  texts  of  the  U.S.  note  of  Septem- 
ber 9  and  of  the  Soviet  note  of  December  16. 


U.  S.  Note  of  September  9 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  views 
expressed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  addressing  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the 
USSR,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  at  Ge- 
neva, on  July  22,  on  the  topic  of  normalizing  and 
increasing  East-West  contacts.  President  Eisen- 
hower said  in  part : 3 

To  help  achieve  the  goal  of  peace  based  on  justice  and 
right  and  mutual  understanding,  there  are  certain  con- 
crete steps  that  could  be  taken:  (1)  to  lower  the  bar- 
riers which  now  impede  the  interchange  of  information 
and  ideas  between  peoples  .  .  . 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  publication,  by  it,  of  a  Russian  language 
magazine  for  distribution  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  constitute  a  concrete  step  further- 
ing a  fuller  interchange  of  information  and  ideas. 

Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  proposes  the  distribution  within  the  USSR 
of  an  illustrated  Russian  language  magazine,  is-  i 
sued  monthly,  which  would  be  cultural  and  non- 
political  in  character,  devoted  to  an  objective  pres- 
entation of  various  aspects  of  American  life.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  further  proposes 
that  distribution  of  this  magazine  be  effected  as 


1  Bi  i  i.i  ir.  i.r  Not.  i  i,  L966,  i>.  170. 


2  Ibid.,  July  28,  l»r>2,  p.  127.     For  the  Soviet  reply  to  the 
suspension,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  203. 
"Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  105.1,  p.  174. 
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ollows:  50,000  copies  of  each  issue  to  be  dis- 
ributed  through  Soviet  distribution  channels, 
nth  an  option  to  increase  this  number,  with  the 
tovernment  of  the  United  States  reserving  the 
ight  to  distribute  2,000  copies  of  each  issue 
hrough  the  Embassy  on  a  complimentary  basis, 
vitli  an  option  to  increase  the  number. 

In  view  of  the  cultural  and  non-political  charac- 
er  of  the  magazine  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
t  is  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Government  would 
lot  request  pre-publication  review  or  any  other 
ype  of  censorship,  such  as  that  previously  im- 
fpsed  on  foreign  publications  as  a  war-time  emer- 
rency  measure. 

The  Embassy  awaits  the  favorable  reply  of  the 
Ministry  regarding  this  proposal  and  is  prepared 
o  discuss  the  details  of  its  implementation  with 
;he  appropriate  Soviet  authorities  at  an  early 
late. 

ioviet  Reply  of  December  16 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
)f  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  presents  its  compli- 
nents  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and,  referring  to  the  Embassy's  note 
Sianded  to  the  Ministry  on  September  10  of  this 
year  by  Counselor  of  Embassy  [Walter  N.] 
Walmsley,  and  his  statement  made  when  handing 
yver  the  above-mentioned  note,  has  the  honor  to 
?tate  the  following : 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  accepts  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  concerning 
the  distribution  in  the  USSR  of  an  American 
monthly  illustrated  magazine  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Proceeding  from  the  assurance  contained 
in  the  Embassy  note  concerning  the  character  of 
this  magazine  and  understanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  will  itself 
take  corresponding  measures  to  this  end,  the 
Government  of  the  USSR  will  not  require  a  pre- 
liminary review  of  the  magazine.  In  accordance 
with  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  it  is  deemed  acceptable 
that  the  magazine  will  be  distributed  in  a  quantity 
of  50,000  copies  through  normal  Soviet  channels 
and  2,000  copies  of  each  issue  of  the  magazine  by 
the  Embassy  gratis. 

Note  is  also  taken  of  the  statement  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  of  America  that  there 


will  be  no  objection  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  to 
publication  by  the  Embassy  of  the  USSR  in  the 
United  States  of  America  of  a  Soviet  monthly 
magazine  in  the  English  language. 


Entry  and  Residence  Privileges 
of  U.  S.  and  Soviet  Ecclesiastics 

Press  release  600  dated  December  12 

There  follow  the  texts  of  a  note  delivered  De- 
cember 10,  1955,  by  the  American  Embassy  at 
Moscoto  to  the  /Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  of  a  note  received  by  the  Embassy  from  the 
Soviet  Ministry  on  December  2, 1955.  These  notes 
present  the  views  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Governments,  respectively,  with  regard  to  privi- 
leges of  entry  and  residence  for  the  American 
Catholic  priest,  Father  Louis  Dion,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  Soviet  Archbishop  Boris  in  the 
United  States. 


U.  S.  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  10 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Ministry's 
Note  No.  118  of  December  2,  1955.  Essentially, 
the  Ministry's  note  again  supports  the  view  of  the 
Soviet  Government  that  Soviet  Archbishop  Boris 
should  be  granted  the  privilege  of  unlimited  entry 
to  the  United  States  to  function  as  resident  Exarch 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  America  be- 
fore the  American  Catholic  priest,  Father  Dion, 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Soviet  Union  to 
assume  the  modest  functions  which  his  predeces- 
sors fulfilled  under  the  terms  of  the  November  16, 
1933  agreement  which  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  USA  and  the  USSR.1  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  seen 
fit  since  its  expulsion  of  Father  Bissonnette  in 
March  1955  2  to  link  these  dissimilar  cases. 

Properly  considering  each  of  these  matters  in 
its  own  context,  the  United  States  Government 
holds  to  the  position  presented  in  the  Embassy's 


1  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Roosevelt 
and  Maxim  Litvinov  on  religious  liberty,  dated  Nov.  16, 
1933,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  425. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  424. 
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note  of  June  27, 1955 3  that  the  right  of  American 
clergymen  to  tend  the  spiritual  needs  of  American 
nationals  in  the  Soviet  Union  rests  on  the  terms  of 
the  November  16,  1933  agreement.  Consequently, 
the  Soviet  Government's  expulsion  of  Father  Bis- 
sonnette  and  its  present  negative  attitude  toward 
the  admission  of  Father  Dion  constitute  a  clear 
violation  of  that  agreement. 

Although  the  Ministry's  Note  of  March  8, 1955  4 
erroneously  claimed  that  the  November  16,  1933 
agreement  provided  for  reciprocity  with  regard  to 
Soviet  clergymen  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Government  perceived  no  objection  to  the 
extension  of  reciprocity.  Consequently,  the  Em- 
bassy advised  the  Ministry  on  June  27,  1955  and 
has  subsequently  reiterated  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  prepared  to  grant  a  Soviet  clergy- 
man the  same  possibilities  of  tending  to  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  Soviet  nationals  in  the  United 
States  as  those  accorded  to  American  clergymen 
to  tend  to  the  religious  needs  of  American  na- 
tionals in  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  absence 
of  a  positive  Soviet  response  to  this  voluntary  offer 
of  reciprocity,  it  remains  in  effect. 

As  the  Ministry  is  aware,  a  representative  of  the 
Assumptionist  Order  has  been  advised  orally  by 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  that  Father 
Dion  should  not  attempt  to  utilize  his  Soviet  visa 
until  such  time  as  the  question  of  the  entry  of 
Archbishop  Boris  into  the  United  States  is  re- 
solved. The  United  States  Government  requests 
that  this  counsel  be  revoked  and  that  no  further 
obstacles  be  placed  in  the  way  of  Father  Dion's 
early  departure  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government's  action  in  linking  the 
entry  of  Archbishop  Boris  with  that  of  Father 
Dion  has  tended  to  confuse  the  issues  involved  and 
to  complicate  a  clear  understanding  of  the  United 
States  Government's  position  with  regard  to  the 
entry  of  Archbishop  Boris.  Divorced  from  the 
irrelevant  and  extraneous  considerations  intro- 
duced by  the  Soviet  Government  in  dealing  with 
these  two  distinctly  different  problems  simultane- 
ously, this  position  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  objected 
to  temporary  visits  to  the  United  States  by  Soviet 
ecclesiastics  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  legiti- 
mate church  affairs.     Archbishop  Boris  and  his 


predecessor,  Archbishop  Germogen.  were  admitted 
temporarily  for  this  purpose,  and  in  both  cases 
their  visas  were  extended  subsequently  to  permit  a 
longer  stay  in  the  United  States  than  that  for 
which  they  were  originally  admitted.  However, 
the  Department  continues  to  fee]  that  it  is  neither 
appropriate  nor  desirable  for  Archbishop  Boris,  a 
Soviet  national  who  is  a  high-ranking  official  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  reside 
indefinitely  in  the  United  States  as  head  of  one  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Embassy's  request  of  November  12,  1955  5 
that  the  passports  of  Archbishop  Boris  and  his 
secretary  be  made  available  for  the  cancellation  of 
their  visas  is  reaffirmed.  This  cancellation  can  be 
effected  by  United  States  consular  officials  at  any 
United  States  diplomatic  mission  or  consular  of- 
fice abroad. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  2 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  connection  with  the  Embassy's 
Note  No.  324  of  November  12  of  this  year  has  the 
honor  to  communicate  the  following. 

As  is  known,  in  February  of  this  year  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  USA,  without  explana- 
tion of  its  reasons,  refused  to  prolong  the  stay  in 
the  United  States  of  Exarch  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  America,  Archbishop  of  the  Aleu- 
tians and  North  America  Boris  and  his  secretary: 
Shishkin.  In  this  connection,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR  recognized  that  the 
further  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  American 
Father  Bissonnette  was  impossible. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Archbishop  Boris  and 
his  secretary  were  forced  to  leave  the  USA  and  the 
American  Father  Bissonnette — the  Soviet  Union. 

After  some  time  a  request  was  received  in  thfl 
Embassy  of  the  USSR  in  the  USA,  concerning  the 
issuance  of  a  visa  to  the  American  Father  Dion 
proceeding  to  the  USSR  as  successor  to  Fathei 
Bissonnette.  Inasmuch  as  the  departures  oJ 
Archbishop  Boris,  his  secretary  and  the  Americar 
Father  Bissonnette  took  place  not  because  of  per 
sonal  character  objections  to  them,  the  request  con  i 


'IMd.,  July  18, 1965,  p.  102. 
'Ibid.,  p.  108. 


5  Note  not  printed  ;  for  a  Department  statement  of  No\ 
15,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  28,  1955,  p.  888. 
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cerning  a  visa  for  the  successor  to  Father  Bisson- 
nette  was  interpreted  by  the  Soviet  side  as  sign  of 
the  desire  of  the  American  side  to  reestablish  the 
situation  existing  before  then,  when  the  American 
priest  in  the  USSK  and  the  Exarch  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  USA  were  able  to  per- 
form the  religious  duties  conferred  upon  them. 

On  April  20,  the  Ministry  notified  the  Embassy 
of  the  USA  that  it  agreed  to  issue  a  visa  for  entry 
into  the  USSR  of  Father  Dion,  having  in  mind 
that  American  visas  would  be  issued  to  Archbishop 
Boris  and  his  secretary  Shishkin  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time.  This  stand  of  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  USSR  presented  the  possibility 
of  settling  the  question  without  delay.  However, 
the  matter  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
American  side  put  forth  demands  conditioning  the 
entrance  into  the  USA  of  Archbishop  Boris. 

For  example,  it  was  stated  that  a  Soviet  clergy- 
man would  be  permitted  into  the  U.S.  only  if  his 
religious  activities  were  analogous  to  the  religious 
activities  of  the  American  priest  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  agree  to  this  demand  inasmuch  as  the 
religious  functions  of  an  Exarch  exercising  ad- 
ministration of  an  Exarchate  could  not  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  functions  of  an  Amer- 
ican priest  serving  the  religious  needs  of  employees 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

The  American  side  also  stated  that  it  does  not 
object  in  principle  to  short-term  trips  to  the  U.S. 
of  representatives  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate. 
This  statement  does  not  create  a  basis  for  the  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  given  question  inasmuch 
as  every  time  after  a  short-term  stay  in  the  U.S.  of 
the  Exarch  a  question  would  arise  concerning  his 
departure  from  the  USA  which  would  also  pre- 
suppose the  departure  of  the  American  priest  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  the 
past  representatives  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate 
made  short-term  trips  to  the  U.S.  for  the  settle- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  Exarchate. 
Such  trips  were  made  for  example  of  Archbishop 
Aleksei  in  1945,  Metropolitan  Grigori  in  1947  and 
Archbishop  Germogen  in  1954.  However,  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  the  missions  of  such  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  with  the 
mission  of  Archbishop  Boris  who,  being  Exarch, 
must  constantly  carry  out  the  direction  of  the 
Exarchate  on  the  spot. 

Proceeding  from  the  fact  that  the  religious  mis- 
sions of  the  Exarch  and  the  American  priest  bear 


a  permanent  character,  the  Ministry,  as  indicated 
in  its  Note  of  September  8,6  issued  an  instruction  to 
the  Embassy  of  the  USSR  in  Washington  to  issue 
a  visa  to  Father  Dion  without  fixing  the  period  of 
his  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union.  With  this,  the  Min- 
istry expressed  the  hope  that  in  issuing  visas  to 
Archbishop  Boris  and  his  secretary  the  American 
side  also  would  not  fix  the  period  of  their  stay  in 
the  USA. 

On  November  2,  Father  Dion  received  a  Soviet 
entry  visa  on  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
State.7  On  issuing  the  visa,  it  was  stated  by 
the  Embassy  of  the  USSR  in  the  USA  that  the 
fact  of  his  receiving  a  visa  to  enter  the  USSR  was 
regarded  by  the  Embassy  as  evidence  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Government  of  the  USA  to  issue  visas 
to  Archbishop  Boris  and  his  secretary  for  entry 
into  the  USA  for  the  same  period  for  which  a  visa 
was  issued  to  him,  Father  Dion,  inasmuch  as  the 
question  was  placed  precisely  thus  in  the  Note  of 
September  8  of  this  year  from  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR  to  the  Embassy  of 
the  USA  in  Moscow. 

On  November  4,  the  Embassy  of  the  USA  in 
Moscow  issued  visas  to  Archbishop  Boris  and  his 
secretary.  In  forwarding  their  passports  to  the 
Ministry,  the  Embassy  pointed  out  in  a  note  that 
their  acceptance  of  the  visas  would  be  regarded 
by  the  Government  of  the  USA  as  agreement  by 
the  Soviet  side  that  Archbishop  Boris  would  per- 
form religious  functions  in  the  USA  comparable 
to  those  which  the  American  priest  performs  in 
the  USSR.  After  the  Ministry  reminded  the 
Embassy  that  Archbishop  Boris  performs  the 
functions  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  America  which  his  predeces- 
sors performed  for  a  period  of  over  150  years  and 
which  he  performed  until  his  departure  from  the 
USA,  the  Embassy  in  its  note  of  November  12 
proposed  the  return  of  the  passports  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  secretary  for  the  annulment  of  the 
visas  placed  in  them  for  entry  into  the  USA.  In 
addition,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  Note  that  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  permit 
Archbishop  Boris  to  perform  the  function  of 
Exarch  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
America". 

Such  a  stand  by  the  American  side  in  no  way 
corresponds  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  Note 

"Not  printed. 

'  Ibid.,  Nov.  14, 1955,  p.  784. 
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of  the  Embassy  of  the  USA  of  June  27  that  the 
Government  of  the  USA  does  not  place  any  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  appointment  by  the  Mos- 
cow Patriarchy  of  officials  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  America. 

Commenting  on  the  above-mentioned  Note  of 
the  Embassy  of  the  USA  of  November  12,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  State  spoke  in  the 
sense  that  the  American  side  could  not  permit 
Archbishop  Boris  to  conduct  services  for  members 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  America  who 
are  citizens  of  the  USA. 

Considering  this  declaration  by  an  official  repre- 


sentative of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Ministry 
would  wish,  before  the  annulment  of  the  visas 
given  to  the  Archbishop,  his  secretary  and  Father 
Dion,  to  clarify  whether  the  Government  of  the 
USA  is  agreeable  to  permitting  the  entry  of  Arch- 
bishop Boris  and  his  secretary  having  in  view  that, 
during  his  stay  in  the  USA,  Archbishop  Boris 
would  limit  himself  to  fulfilling  his  administra- 
tive functions  as  Exarch.  In  the  case  of  agree- 
ment by  the  American  side  to  this  proposal,  the 
necessity  for  annuling  the  visas  of  Archbishop 
Boris,  his  secretary  and  Father  Dion  naturally 
will  no  longer  arise. 


United  States  Government  Assistance  to 
American  Business  Abroad 

by  Ben  H.  Thibodeaux 

Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  and  Resources 1 


We  in  Washington  and  in  our  missions  abroad 
regard  those  who  are  engaged  in  American  busi- 
ness abroad  as  part  of  our  team.  Or,  to  express 
it  the  other  way,  we  are  on  your  team  as  well. 
There  is  much  that  government  and  private  busi- 
ness can  do  to  help  each  other  in  the  entrancing 
game  of  foreign  economic  affairs. 

You  invited  me  here  to  tell  you  what  the  United 
States  Government  can  do.  But  since  I  am  talk- 
ing and  thereby  have  you  at  my  mercy  for  the 
time  being,  I  should  like  to  begin  by  suggesting 
some  things  that  you  might  do. 

American  private  investments  and  operations 
abroad  are  an  important  part  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. They  are,  in  effect,  extensions  of  the  system 
of  free  and  competitive  private  enterprise  that  has 
given  the  United  States  its  predominant  strength. 
Those  of  you  actually  engaged  in  American  busi- 
operations  abroad  are  demonstrators  of  that 
economic  .system.  The  operations  of  responsible 
American  firms  abroad  are  a  good  antidote  to  the 
prejudice  thai  exist  against  our  system  in  some 
of  the  world.  I  hope  that  you  also  serve 
ilesmen  for  the  foreign  economic  policies  of 

A<Mr<  -     made  before  overseas  representatives  of  the 
Foni  Motor  Company  ai  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Nov.  28. 


the  United  States  that  we  will  discuss  in  part  to- 
day and  that  you  help  us  in  their  application 
abroad.  Then  too,  and  very  importantly,  you 
can — and  I  know  you  do — contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  among  the  people  in  the  United 
States  of  the  problems  we  encounter  in  our  inter- 
national business  affairs  and  of  the  policies  needed 
to  cope  with  them.  By  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing here  and  abroad  of  our  international 
business  relations,  you  facilitate  the  task  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic ties  and  hence  the  political  ties  of  the  free 
world. 

And  American  investments  in  themselves  have 
done  much  to  strengthen  the  free  world.  Ameri- 
can private  investments  abroad  amount  to  approx- 
imately $27  billion  and  are  spread  over  a  wide 
range  of  economic  activity  in  many  countries. 
Some  7,500  branches  and  subsidiaries  of  American 
firms  are  located  abroad.  American  business 
makes  a  direct  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the 
world  and  to  closer  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

American   business   operations   abroad    are   a. 
means  of  spreading  our  technical  know-how  and. 
of  inducing  ever  widening  economic  development. 
The  automobile  does  not  come  by  itself.     Many 
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)ther  things  come  with  it.  In  this  country,  for 
wunple,  increasing  use  of  the  automobile  neces- 
sitated more  and  better  highways,  and  these  in 
:urn  made  possible  a  vast  array  of  economic  de- 
velopment. From  your  own  experience,  you  may 
>e  familiar  with  comparable  developments  in  for- 
eign countries  as  a  result  of  American  business 
operations. 

Thus  American  private  capital  and  technology 
:on  tribute  to  increased  prosperity  in  other  free 
(pantries  to  their  and  our  mutual  advantage, 
rhis  process  is  beneficial  in  itself.  But  it  also 
demonstrates  that  a  free  economy  can  help  our 
foreign  friends  and  allies  far  more  than  can  the 
system  of  communism.  Particularly  is  this  true 
today  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
where  so  many  things  need  to  be  done  and  where 
people  are  groping  for  ways  to  get  them  done. 
American  capital  and  business  can  do  much  more 
m  this  direction.  Truly,  the  surface  has  hardly 
>een  scratched. 

So  much,  then,  for  what  you  as  American  busi- 
ness representatives  can  do  and  are  doing  to 
further  United  States  policy  objectives  abroad, 
rhis  brings  me  now  to  the  question  given  me  for 
iiscussion  today,  and  that  is,  How  does  the  United 
States  Government  assist  American  business  oper- 
itions  abroad? 

An  element  in  the  answer  that  comes  first  to 
mind  is  the  tremendous  financial  and  technical 
assistance  given  by  the  United  States  Government 
:o  foreign  countries  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Western  Europe  generally  is  now  firmly  on 
its  economic  feet,  thanks  in  part  to  the  Marshall 
plan  and  in  part  to  the  great  efforts  of  the  Euro- 
peans themselves.  Economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  Government  con- 
tinues to  aid  other  countries  in  their  economic 
development,  as  do  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus American  agricultural  commodities  abroad. 
Our  participation  in  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  have  also  helped 
strengthen  the  economies  of  other  countries. 

These  measures  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  helped  make  the  free  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  to  do  business.  By  the 
same  token,  they  have  helped  set  the  stage  for 
American  business  operations  abroad. 

Additionally,  the  United  States  Government 
uses  direct  incentives  to  expand  the  flow  of  private 
investment  funds  from  the  United  States  to  other 


countries.  For  example,  investment  guaranties 
are  available  on  convertibility  and  expropriation. 
As  a  further  inducement,  the  administration  now 
has  a  bill  before  Congress  that  would  reduce  by  14 
percentage  points  the  Federal  tax  on  earnings  of 
corporate  overseas  investments.2 

But  United  States  incentives  are  not  enough. 
Foreign  countries  must  do  their  part  if  they  want 
private  capital  from  the  United  States.  Our 
Government  continually  seeks,  therefore,  to  in- 
duce other  countries  to  create  conditions  favorable 
to  American  private  investments  and  business. 

Our  efforts  take  various  forms.  Among  these, 
I  should  like  to  cite  the  Treaties  of  Friendship, 
Commerce  and  Navigation  that  we  negotiate  with 
foreign  countries;  the  measures  taken  to  protect 
American  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks 
abroad ;  and  our  efforts  to  lead  other  countries  to 
eliminate  restrictive  business  practices  that  not 
only  discriminate  against  American  business  but 
hamper  their  own  economic  development.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  on  each  of  these  three 
lines  of  action  that  are  being  pursued  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government. 

Treaties  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation 

Treaties  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion— usually  called  Fcn  treaties — are  in  the  na- 
ture of  codes  of  fair  treatment  for  our  citizens  who 
wish  to  trade,  invest  in,  or  run  a  business  enter- 
prise in  a  foreign  country.  They  are  a  means  by 
which  the  United  States  Government  carries  out 
its  responsibility  of  protecting  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  Americans  abroad.  Among  the  prin- 
ciples in  these  treaties  are  freedom  to  establish  a 
business  enterprise  and  to  control  and  manage  it, 
freedom  in  the  employment  of  essential  personnel, 
equality  of  competitive  opportunity  with  local 
business,  and  security  for  private  property.  Alto- 
gether, we  have  30  such  treaties,  in  whole  or  in 
part  pertaining  to  commerce  and  general  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  individual 
foreign  countries.  Additional  treaties  are  now  in 
process  of  negotiation  with  countries  that  share 
the  United  States  interest  in  this  type  of  reciprocal 
arrangement.  I  understand  that  this  meeting  in- 
cludes representatives  from  14  different  countries. 


2H.  R.  7725.     For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept. 
12,  1955,  p.  432. 
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We  have  Fcn  treaties  in  effect  or  close  to  comple- 
tion with  8  of  those  countries:  Argentina,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  England,  Finland,  Germany,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Netherlands. 

These  treaties  are  helpful  in  a  number  of  ways, 
as  I  have  already  indicated.  Certain  countries, 
for  example,  have  an  irresistible  temptation  once 
in  a  while  to  tax  foreign  businessmen  more  heavily 
than  their  own.  When  this  happens,  the  foreign 
investor  in  such  a  country  can  have  an  unhappy 
time  indeed.  An  Fcn  treaty  serves  to  avoid  har- 
assments  of  this  kind  for  the  American  business- 
man abroad. 

Protection  of  Patents  and  Trade-Marks 

In  the  fields  of  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade- 
marks, the  Department  of  State  negotiates  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  arrangements  with  other 
countries  to  give  maximum  possible  protection 
to  American  rights  abroad.  These  arrangements 
give  effective  protection  to  American  interests  in 
practically  every  country  and  territory  outside 
the  Soviet  bloc.  When  these  agreements  are  not 
adhered  to,  the  Department  of  State  intervenes 
on  behalf  of  the  American  interests  affected.  I 
am  sure  that  this  feature  of  our  work  as  applied 
to  patents  and  trade-marks  is  well  known  to  the 
staff  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  does  not 
need  to  be  elaborated  here. 

Restrictive  Business  Practices 

And  now,  a  word  on  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices in  certain  countries  and  what  we  try  to  do 
about  them.  As  you  know,  the  word  "cartel" 
sounds  different  to  different  ears,  depending  upon 
the  nationality  of  the  ear.  In  one  case  that  came 
<o  our  attention,  a  United  States-owned  firm  was 
faced  with  <he  alternative  of  joining  a  cartel  that 
would  have  impeded  its  freedom  of  action  or  of 
going  out  of  business  in  the  country  involved. 
In  another  case,  an  American  linn  found  that  it 
would  he  impossible  to  perform  on  a  defense  con- 
trad  on  a  competitive-bid  basis  but  that  it  would 
gel  a  -lice  of  the  business  if  it  joined  with  foreign 
firms  in  submitting  collusive  bids.  All  of  this  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  free,  competitive,  private  enter- 
system  described  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford  TI  in 

an  excellent  speech  lie  made  last  year  at  Cologne, 
Germany,  Oil  the  operation  of  (he  American  econ- 
omy and  ils  relation  lo  Hie  growl  li  of  I  lie  Ford 
Motor  (  'oinpany. 
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Whenever  such  discriminations  occur  against 
American  firms,  the  Department  of  State  endeav- 
ors to  seek  the  removal  of  these  conditions  through 
consultation  with  the  government  concerned.  We 
are  always  glad  to  have  American  business  bring 
to  our  attention  cases  in  which  it  encounters  dis- 
crimination in  its  foreign  operations.  We  can- 
not always  guarantee  a  solution,  but  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  have  had  successes. 

U.S.  Trade  Program 

Lastly,  let  me  turn  to  what  the  President  has 
termed  the  key  element  in  our  foreign  economic 
policy — the  trade  program  of  the  United  States. 

The  volume  and  course  of  our  foreign  trade  are 
of  crucial  importance  to  American  business  opera- 
tions abroad.  Earnings  of  American  investments 
abroad  usually  are  expected,  sooner  or  later,  to 
return  here  in  the  form  of  dollars.  The  eagle  on 
the  American  dollar  must  be  permitted  to  return 
home  to  roost;  otherwise,  its  private  owner  will 
be  unwilling  to  let  it  leave  home. 

But  foreign  countries  must  be  able  to  earn  dol- 
lars in  order  to  make  dollar  payments  on  American 
investments  and  to  spend  dollars  for  goods  and 
services  from  us.  And  the  only  means  they  have 
of  earning  dollars  is  by  selling  goods  and  services 
to  us. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  selling  more 
abroad  than  we  have  bought.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  much  of  the  difference  has  been 
made  up  by  grants  and  loans  from  the  United 
States  Government  to  other  countries.  Because 
of  dollar  shortages,  many  countries  have  blocked 
the  earnings  of  American  business  enterprises  and 
have  restricted  imports  of  American  goods  by 
quotas,  embargoes,  and  exchange  restrictions.  I 
am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  these  restrictions 
are  unfortunate  both  for  the  countries  concerned 
and  for  ourselves. 

How  does  our  trade  program  help  on  this  prob- 
lem ?  The  answer  is,  "In  a  very  direct  way."  The 
objective  of  our  trade  program  is  to  expand  the 
movement  of  goods  both  ways  and  to  enable  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  earn  the  dollars  it  wants  to 
spend  with  us.  For  us,  this  means  continued 
efforts  to  expand  international  trade  on  a  mutually 
profitable  and  equitable  basis.  That  is  the  con-J 
tinning  course  best  calculated  to  increase  the  eco-J 
noinic  strength  of  the  United  States  and  of  thq 
count  ries  of  the  free  world.  It  is  the  course  thatij 
enables  the  fullest  and  most  efficient  use  of  oui^ 
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resources  and  those  of  the  other  free  countries. 
It  is  the  course  that  enables  other  countries  to  earn 
more  dollars  to  spend  in  our  markets  and  to  meet 
payments  on  American  investments  needed  for 
their  development. 

I  am  happy  to  report  steady  progress  on  that 
program.  At  the  President's  request,  the  Con- 
extended  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  an- 
other 3  years  and  gave  additional  authority  to 
the  President  to  make  further  tariff  reductions 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  other  countries.3  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States  and  other  countries 
that  participate  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  are  meeting  at  Geneva, 
beginning  in  January,  to  negotiate  another  round 
of  reciprocal  tariff  concessions. 

Importance  of  GATT 

The  Gatt  is  the  major  instrument  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  trade  relations.  The  Gatt  is  a 
multilateral  trade  agreement  in  which  the  United 
States  participates  with  34  other  countries.  These 
35  countries  together  account  for  about  80  percent 
of  total  world  trade.  The  purpose  of  the  Gatt 
is  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade  and 
to  insure  fair  play  in  international  commerce. 
In  the  8  years  that  it  has  been  in  existence,  the 
Gatt  has  proved  its  value.  Under  it,  tariffs  have 
been  reduced  reciprocally  and  international  trade 
has  been  conducted  in  a  more  orderly  way  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Also  part  of  the  President's  trade  program  are 
two  highly  significant  pieces  of  legislation  that 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  One,  H.R. 
5550,  would  authorize  United  States  membership 
in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  an 
organization  whose  primary  function  would  be  to 
administer  the  Gatt.  The  other  is  the  Simplified 
Customs  Bill  which,  as  its  name  implies,  would 
facilitate  the  entry  of  imports  through  our  cus- 
toms.4 It  is  expected  that  both  bills  will  be 
considered  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Congress. 
Also  under  consideration  is  legislation  that  would 
increase  the  duty-free  allowance  on  foreign  goods 
brought  back  by  American  tourists. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  in  reducing  its 
barriers  to  trade  has  been  good.  Our  only  im- 
port quotas  are  on  a  few  agricultural  products,  and 


'  P.L.  86,  84th  Cong. 
'  H.R.  6040. 


these  are  necessary  to  safeguard  our  domestic  farm 
price  supports.  Our  customs  procedures  are  still 
overly  complicated,  true,  but  we  are  endeavoring 
to  simplify  them  and  have  already  made  some 
headway.  For  the  rest,  our  only  import  restric- 
tions are  our  tariffs. 

Tariff  Reductions 

And  here  too,  our  record  of  tariff  reductions  is 
good.  During  the  past  25  years,  the  proportion  of 
our  customs  collections  to  the  value  of  total  im- 
ports has  been  reduced  by  nearly  75  percent. 
These  tariff  reductions  have  been  made  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  with  other  countries.  A  few  tariff 
adjustments  have  been  made  in  especially  critical 
situations  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  our  economy, 
but  these  have  served  as  safety  valves  that  en- 
abled the  trade  machinery  to  continue  to  function. 
Although  they  created  a  large  volume  of  publicity, 
these  few  adjustments  do  not  represent  a  change 
in  the  trend  of  our  trade  policy.  The  record  of 
our  overall  performance  on  trade  policy  is  one  to 
which  we  can  refer  with  assurance  when  we  dis- 
cuss trade  problems  with  our  neighbors  in  the  free 
world. 

What,  you  might  well  ask,  about  the  trade  pol- 
icies of  other  countries  ?  What  about  the  restric- 
tions of  other  countries  against  imports  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  what  is  being  done  to  correct  these 
conditions?  How  do  reciprocal  reductions  in 
tariffs  help  if  they  are  offset  by  other  trade-restric- 
tive devices  such  as  import  quotas  ? 

It  is  precisely  on  these  points  that  our  trade 
program  and  our  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries in  trade  and  financial  matters  are  paying 
off.  As  economic  recovery  and  improvement  oc- 
curred in  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  have  pressed 
other  countries  to  relax  their  import  quotas  on 
dollar  goods  as  fully  as  their  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves allowed.  We  have  exerted  this  pressure 
directly  and  through  our  participation  in  the 
Gatt,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation. 

What  are  the  results  so  far?  The  answer  is, 
"Good  and  getting  better  as  economic  conditions 
in  the  free  world  continue  to  improve."  Canada 
led  the  way ;  for  some  time  now,  Canada  has  had 
no  limitation  on  its  trade  with  the  United  States 
other  than  its  tariff.  As  European  recovery  de- 
veloped, the  other  principal  trading  countries  be- 
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gan  to  relax  the  systems  of  quotas  and  licenses 
that  had  been  established  to  restrict  dollar  imports 
and  dollar  payments.  Western  Europe  generally 
has  now  gone  far  in  that  direction,  and  our  ex- 
ports to  that  region  have  surged  upward.  De- 
velopments in  other  regions  are  also  increasingly 
favorable.  Certainly  there  is  need  for  continued 
improvement,  and  we  still  look  forward  to  the 
great  goal  of  full  convertibility  of  the  major  cur- 
rencies and  the  disappearance  of  the  dollar-short- 
age problem  in  conjunction  with  a  high  level  of 
international  trade.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  progress 
is  being  made.  And  I  believe  we  can  say  with 
justification  that  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
that  progress. 

Finally,  you  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  im- 
portant role  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  es- 
tablishments abroad.  They  are  there,  among  other 
things,  to  help  American  business  by  giving  advice 
and  information  and  by  helping  to  remove  obsta- 
cles to  trade  and  investment.  Their  analyses  of 
local  situations  and  problems  are  greatly  aided 
by  exchanges  of  views  with  you.  They,  too,  are 
important  members  of  the  team,  ready  to  give  or 
to  receive  assistance. 

And  now,  in  closing,  I  should  like  to  hope  that 
I  have  given  substance  to  the  statement  that  I  made 
at  the  beginning  of  my  comments — that  American 
business  and  its  Government  can  and  do  work  to- 
gether, in  mutual  cooperation  and  help,  in  foreign 
economic  affairs.  Both  in  Washington  and  in  our 
missions  abroad,  the  Department  of  State  values 
and  seeks  your  assistance  on  foreign  economic 
problems.  You  have  given  it,  generously.  For 
that,  we  are  grateful. 


Renegotiation  of  Tariff  Concessions 
With  Five  Countries 

Press  release  695  dated  December  16 

Tariff  negotiations  held  by  India,  the  Nether- 
lands  Antilles,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  and  Paki- 
stan with  the  United  States  have  now  been  con- 
cluded, resulting  in  the  modification  of  certain 
tariff  concessions  previously  made  by  these  coun- 
inder  (lie  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.1  The  United  States  agreed  to  the  modifi- 
cation or  withdrawal  of  some  existing  concessions 

in   return    for  new  concessions  on   trade   items  in 


which  it  has  an  interest.  No  changes  in  U.S. 
duties  were  involved  in  these  renegotiations. 

By  an  action  taken  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  general  agreement  earlier  in  the  year,  the  firm 
life  of  the  tariff  concessions  in  the  agreement — 
which  was  due  to  expire  on  July  1,  1955 — was  re- 
newed to  December  31,  1957.  Before  agreeing  to 
this  action,  a  number  of  countries  undertook  to 
renegotiate  some  of  their  tariff  concessions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  article  XXVIII 
of  the  agreement  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Contracting  Parties.  In  these  renegotiations,  the 
country  wishing  to  modify  or  withdraw  conces- 
sions usually  grants  new  concessions  as  compensa- 
tion to  countries  that  were  originally  granted  the 
concessions  being  modified  or  withdrawn  and  to 
countries  determined  to  have  a  substantial  trade 
interest  in  such  concessions.  The  purpose  of 
granting  new  concessions  is  to  endeavor  to  main- 
tain the  previous  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually 
advantageous  concessions. 

India  negotiated  with  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  for  the  withdrawal  of  its  conces- 
sion rates  on  certain  coal-tar  dyes.  As  compensa- 
tion for  the  withdrawals,  India  granted  new  con- 
cessions to  the  United  States,  reducing  duties  sub- 
stantially below  the  present  legal  rates  on  certain 
patent  foods  and  on  surgical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, apparatus,  and  appliances.  The  United 
States  may  also  benefit  indirectly  from  India's 
compensatory  concession  to  Germany  binding  the 
present  low  rate  of  duty  on  dye  intermediates.  In 
fiscal  year  1953-54,  U.S.  exports  of  the  items  on 
which  the  concessions  were  withdrawn  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  $1,924,000.  Trade  sta- 
tistics are  not  available  for  all  of  the  compensatory 
items,  but  India  imported  about  $483,000  worth  of 
surgical  and  scientific  instruments  and  $73,000 
worth  of  dye  intermediates  from  the  United  States 
in  fiscal  1953-54,  and  U.S.  trade  in  these  items  may 
I  >e  expected  to  increase  substantially. 

The    Netherlands    Antilles    negotiations    were 


1  For  details  of  the  negotiations,  see  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Analysis  of  Renegotiation  of 
Certain  Tariff  Concessions  (India,  Netherlands  Antilles, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  and  Pakistan),  Department  of 
State  publication  G201,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  15  cents.  For  an  announcement  concerning  re- 
negotiations with  Italy,  Peru,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa 
see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1955,  p.  578;  with  Canada  and 
Belgium,  see  ibid.,  June  27,  1955,  p.  1051. 
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nore  extensive,  involving  a  revision  of  their  en- 
ire  tariff  schedule  and  resulting  in  a  generally 
koderate  increase  of  their  customs  duties.  These 
ncreases    in    rates    are    not    expected    to    have 

restrictive  effect  on  U.S.  exports;  hence,  the 
Netherlands  Antilles  was  not  obligated  to  grant 
.s  much  compensation  as  would  normally  be  ex- 
acted. Nevertheless,  rates  on  a  number  of  prod- 
>cts  have  been  reduced  or  bound  at  the  previous 
Srel  and  new  concessions  on  a  number  of  pred- 
icts have  been  granted  at  reduced  rates  or  rates 
onsidered  moderate.  Rates  in  the  revised  sched- 
tfa  are  still  generally  quite  low  and  are  assessed 
tn  an  f.  o.  b.  factory  basis.  Imports  from  the 
Jhited  States  of  the  products  on  which  rates  were 
ncreased  were  valued  at  about  $10  million  in  1953. 
J.S.  trade  in  the  compensatory  items  was  about  $5 
trillion  in  1953. 

New  Zealand  withdrew  a  concession  originally 
granted  to  the  United  States  on  mufflers,  pistons, 
jid  cylinder  sleeves  for  tractor  and  traction  en- 
gines and  also  concessions  with  other  countries  on 
even  other  items  in  which  the  United  States  had 
.  trade  interest.  As  compensation,  New  Zealand 
rranted  new  concessions  to  the  United  States  on 
•egetable  turpentine,  rosin,  green  or  sun-dried  fur 
kins,  and  electric  motors  up  to  25  horsepower,  and 
oncessions  to  other  countries  on  motors,  confec- 
ionery,  glass  sheets,  and  musical  instruments, 
mports  from  the  United  States  of  products  on 
vhich  concessions  were  withdrawn  amounted  to 
lightly  under  $100,000  in  1952,  the  latest  year  for 
vhich  complete  trade  figures  are  available,  while 
mports  from  the  United  States  of  the  products  on 
vhich  new  concessions  were  granted  were  valued 
it  approximately  $336,000. 

X!i  aragua  made  small  to  moderate  increases  in 
luties  on  concessions  granted  to  the  United  States 
m  flavoring  preparations,  rayon  hosiery  and  cer- 
ain  rayon  fabrics,  small  radio  sets  and  parts, 
ypewriters  and  parts,  calculating  machines  and 
larts,  and  evaporated,  condensed,  and  powdered 
nilk,  and  cream.  As  compensation  for  these  in- 
ireases,  Nicaragua  reduced  substantially  the  duties 
m  certain  medicinals  and  pharmaceuticals,  X-ray 
■quipment  and  film,  and  fountain  pens  and  granted 
lew  concessions  to  the  United  States  on  trucks 
ind  jeeps.  Nicaragua  also  modified  upward  a 
lumber  of  concessions  originally  granted  to  other 
countries  on  items  in  which  the  United  States  has 
i  varying  degree  of  trade  interest.    These  items 


include  marble,  glass,  plywood,  brandy,  whisky, 
sparkling  wines,  and  textiles.  Nicaragua  granted 
compensation  for  these  increases  by  reducing 
duties  on  previous  concessions  or  granting  new 
concessions  on  textiles,  newsprint,  sewing  ma- 
chines, bicycles  and  parts,  motorcycles  and  parts, 
and  tires  and  tubes  of  all  types.  U.S.  trade  in 
the  items  on  which  duties  were  increased  was 
valued  at  approximately  $1,100,000  in  1953,  while 
the  value  of  U.S.  trade  in  the  compensation  items 
amounted  to  nearly  $2,500,000  in  1953. 

Pakistan  withdrew  concessions  originally  nego- 
tiated with  the  United  States  on  canned  vegetables, 
certain  types  of  paint,  razor  blades,  typewriter 
ribbons,  and  fountain  pens  valued  at  not  more  than 
$1.50  each.  The  United  States  received  compensa- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  concession  binding  the  present 
duty-free  rate  on  wheat  and  concessions  binding 
rates  substantially  below  present  statutory  levels 
on  electric  generating  sets,  thermoplastic  and 
thermosetting  moulding  powders,  and  certain  anti- 
malarial drugs.  Pakistan  also  agreed  that  pref- 
erence rates,  formerly  applicable  to  tobacco  of 
Burmese  and  British  Colonial  origin  and  now 
eliminated,  will  not  be  restored.  The  five  items 
on  which  concessions  were  withdrawn  had  a  trade 
value  to  the  United  States  of  about  $12,000  in 
fiscal  year  1953-54.  The  low  level  of  U.S.  exports 
reflects  in  part  import  restrictions  on  these  items 
imposed  by  Pakistan  for  balance-of-payment 
reasons.  Except  for  tobacco  and  wheat,  in  which 
U.S.  trade  with  Pakistan  was  valued  at  $3,150,000, 
the  trade  coverage  of  the  compensatory  concessions 
granted  by  Pakistan  cannot  be  determined  from 
available  statistical  data. 


Surplus  Commodity  Agreements 
With  Colombia  and  Argentina 

On  December  21  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced the  signing  of  surplus  commodity  agree- 
ments with  Colombia  (press  release  704)  and  Ar- 
gentina (press  release  705)  under  authority  and 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  agreement  with  Colombia,  signed  at  Bo- 
gota on  December  20,  authorizes  the  sale  during 
the  fiscal  year  1956  to  Colombia,  through  private 
U.S.  traders,  of  approximately  50,000  metric  tons 
of  wheat,  approximately  32,400  bales  of  cotton, 
and  approximately  4,300  metric  tons  of  edible  oil. 
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The  total  export  market  value  of  this  transaction 
is  estimated  at  $11,600,000. 

The  agreement  provides  that,  of  the  $11,600,000 
in  Colombian  pesos  accruing  as  a  result  of  the 
sale,  $7,000,000  in  pesos  will  be  earmarked  for 
loans  to  stimulate  Colombia's  economic  potential 
and  will  be  repayable  in  dollars  or  pesos  under 
terms  of  a  supplementary  loan  agreement  to  be 
concluded  at  a  later  date.  The  balance,  $4,600,000 
in  pesos,  will  be  used  for  various  purposes  by  the 
United  States,  including  the  financing  of  an  edu- 
cational exchange  program  and  agricultural  mar- 
ket development. 

The  agreement  with  the  Argentine  Republic 
signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  December  21,  author- 
izes the  sale  to  Argentina,  through  private  U.S. 
traders,  of  80,000  metric  tons  of  edible  oils  and/ 
or  fat.  Of  the  $25.3  million  in  pesos  accruing  as 
a  result  of  the  sale,  70  percent  will  be  earmarked 
for  loans  to  stimulate  Argentina's  economic  po- 
tential and  will  be  repayable  in  dollars  or  pesos 
under  terms  of  a  supplementary  loan  agreement 
to  be  concluded  at  a  later  date.  The  balance  will 
be  used  for  various  purposes  by  the  United  States, 
including  the  financing  of  an  educational  ex- 
change program 

This  agreement,  the  first  to  be  concluded  with 
the  provisional  government  of  President  Aram- 
buru,  was  negotiated  at  Washington  through 
Ambassador  Adolfo  Vicchi. 


Agreement  on  Sale  of  Poultry 
to  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Press  release  710  dated  December  23 

The  Department  of  State  on  December  23  an- 
nounced signature  of  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many for  the  sale  of  approximately  $1,200,000 
worth  of  United  States  poultry  (chickens  and 
turkeys)  to  the  Federal  Republic  for  Deutsche- 
iiiaiks  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480). 

Sales  under  ibis  program  will  be  made  by  pri- 
vate U.S.  traders.  Details  of  the  purchase  au- 
thorization to  be  issued  will  be  announced  later. 

The  bulk  of  the  Deutschemarks  accruing  from 
this  Bale  will  be  used  for  development  of  markets 
for  Qnited  States  agricultural  commodities  in 
( hermany. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Livingston  T.  Mer- 
chant signed  the  agreement  for  the  United  States 
and  Albert  F.  Ernecke,  Commercial  Counselor  of 
the  German  Embassy,  signed  for  the  Federal 
Republic. 


Advisory  Council  of  Inter- American 
Agricultural  Institute 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 16  (press  release  697)  that  Byron  T.  Shaw, 
Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  designated 
U.S.  member  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences.  Claud  L.  Horn,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  has 
been  designated  alternate  U.S.  member  of  the 
Council. 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter- American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  is  "to  encourage  and  ad- 
vance the  development  of  agricultural  sciences  in 
the  American  Republics  through  research,  teach- 
ing and  extension  activities  in  the  theory  and| 
practice    of    agriculture    and    related    arts    and 
sciences."    The  Institute  undertakes  to  carry  outl 
in  this  specialized  field  the  broad  objective  of  the 
Organization   of   American   States   to   promote, 
through   cooperative   action,   the   economic   and 
social  development  of  the  American  Republics 
It  carries  on  its  program  through  ( 1 )  the  demon- 
stration of  modern  agricultural  techniques  ancj 
equipment,  (2)  research  and  field  projects  carriec 
on  by  resident  and  visiting  scientists,  (3)  instruc- 
tion at  the  graduate  level  of  students  who  an  I 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to  then  : 
own  countries  to  occupy  scientific  and  adminis 
trative  positions,  and   (4)   inter- American  tech 
nical  meetings. 

The  Institute,  which  is  a  specialized  organiza 
tion  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  i  I 
located  at  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica.  It  was  estab  | 
lished  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Eight] 
American  Scientific  Congress,  held  at  Washing 
ton,  D.  C,  May  10-17, 1940,  and  a  recommendatio 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Pan  America 
Union.  The  convention  establishing  the  Institut 
entered  into  force  on  November  30,  1944. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  1944  convention  fo 
the  establishment  of  a  Technical  Advisory  Counc 
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o  assist  the  director  of  the  Institute  in  dealing 
ith  agricultural  matters  of  a  technical  nature. 
n  view  of  the  increasing  scope  of  the  Institute's 
etivities,  the  Board  of  Directors  on  April  26, 


1955,  asked  member  governments  to  appoint  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Technical  Advisory  Council. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Council  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  in  March  1956,  at  the  Institute. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings ' 


djourned  During  December  1955 

.  X.  General  Assembly:  10th  Session 

ATT  Contracting  Parties:  10th  Session 

iternational  Exposition  on  "The  Child  in  the  World" 

lver  Jubilee  Fair  in  Celebration  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Emperor. 

.  X.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee  and  Working  Parties  .    .    . 

iternational  Association  of  Social  Security:  12th  General  As- 
sembly. 

1  International  Fair  and  Exposition  of  Colombia 

iternational  Sugar  Council:  6th  Session 

..0  Asian  Technical  Conference  on  Vocational  Training  for 
Industry. 

.  X.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 
Resumed  2d  Session. 

t  European  Civil  Aviation  Conference 

XESCO  Conference  on  Cultural  Relations  and  International 
Cooperation. 

;t  Central  American  Meeting  on  Agricultural  Research  (FAO/ 
IAIAS). 

AO  International  Rice  Commission:  5th  Meeting  of  Working 
Party  on  Fertilizers  and  6th  Meeting  of  Working  Party  on 
Rice  Breeding. 

aribbean  Commission:  21st  Meeting 

.  X.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Resumed  20th  Session  .    .    . 
X    Seminar  on  Population  Problems  in  Latin  America    .... 

.  X.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  15th  Session 

\merican  Travel  Congresses:  1st  Meeting  of  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Travel  Plant  and  Facilities. 

ATO:  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 


New  York 

Geneva      

Rome 

Addis  Ababa  (Ethiopia) 


Geneva .    .    . 
Mexico,  D.  F. 


Bogota  . 

London 

Rangoon 


Sept.  20-Dec.  20 
Oct.  27-Dec.  2 
Nov.  1-Dec.  15 
Nov.  5-Dec.  4 

Nov.  22-Dec.  3 
Nov.  23-Dec.  4 

Nov.  25-Dec.  11 
Nov.  28-Dec.  1 
Nov.  28-Dec.  10 


Geneva Nov.  28-Dec.  16 


Strasbourg 
Paris .    .    . 


Turrialba  (Costa  Rica) 
Penang  (Malaya).    .    . 


Aruba  (Netherlands  Antilles) 

New  York 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Geneva      

Washington 


Paris , 


Nov.  29-Dec.  16 
Dec.  1-6 

Dec.  5-10 

Dec.  5-11 


Dec.  5-12 
Dec.  5-15 
Dec.  5-16 
Dec.  8-9 
Dec.  12-16 

Dec.  15-16 


i  Session  as  of  December  31,  1955 

orth  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Conference Washington Nov.  28- 

iternational  Peace  and  Progress  Fair Ciudad     Trujillo    (Dominican       Dec.  20- 

Republic) . 

cheduled  January  1-March  31,  1956 

X.  ECOSOC  Human  Rights  Commission:  8th  Session  of  Sub-     New  York Jan.  3- 

commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities. 
.  X.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session    ....      Bangkok Jan.  9- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  20,  1955.  Asterisk  indicates  tentative  date.  Following 
a  list  <if  abbreviations:  U.  N.,  United  Nations;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  ECE,  Economic 
nmrniggioD  fur  Europe;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  UNESCO, 
nited  Xations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  IAIAS, 
iter-Aniericaii  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  XATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization ;  ECAFE,  Economic 
MMniaaion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
inization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
<>n ;    FIT,    International   Telecommunication   Union;    UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 
Scheduled  January  1-March  31,  1956 — Continued 


Royal  Agricultural  and  Food  Exhibition 

Mining,  Geological  and  Metallurgical  Institute  of  India:  50th  Anni- 
versary Celebration. 

Inter- American  Travel  Congresses:  2d  Meeting  of  Permanent  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

WHO  Executive  Board:  17th  Session 

Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists:  3d  Meeting 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  1956  Tariff  Negotiations  . 

U.  N.  Refugee  Fund:  2d  Meeting  of  Program  Subcommittee  .    .    . 

U.  N.  Refugee  Fund:  2d  Session  of  Executive  Committee  .... 

Pan  American  Highway  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancing. 

Caribbean  Commission/FAO:  Technical  Conference  on  Coopera- 
tives. 

U.  N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  8th  Session.    . 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Administrative 
Unions. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Working  Level  Meeting  on 
Draft  Statute. 

U.  N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  12th  Ses- 
sion. 

Pan  American  Highway  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  on  Ter- 
minology. 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  17th  Session 

FAO  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission  for  Asia  and  Pacific: 
Subcommission  on  Teak. 

ILO  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works  Committee:  5th 
Session. 

ICAO  Panel  on  Vertical  Separation  of  Aircraft:  1st  Meeting    .    .    . 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:   4th  Session 

WMO  International  Hurricane  Seminar 

ICEM  Council:    4th  Session 

U.  N.  International  Wheat  Conference:    2d  Session 

ILO  Governing  Board:   131st  Meeting 

U.  N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations  . 

FAO  Intergovernmental  Consultation  on  Epizootics 

Inter-American  Travel  Congresses:    Technical  Committee  on  Travel 

Barriers. 
Inter-American  Travel  Congresses:   Technical  Committee  on  Travel 

Promotion. 
ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):    Study 

Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

U.  N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power 

U.  N.  Human  Rights  Commission:    12th  Session 

T'XICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization:  Council  and  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

IAIAS  Technical  Advisory  Council:    1st  Meeting 

U.  N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:    10th  Session    . 

17.  X.  ECAFE  Railway  Subcommittee:   4th  Session 

8th  International  Congress  of  the  Vineyard  and  Wine 

('.  X.  ECAFE:    4th  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians  .... 
ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study 

Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 
American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 

Semiannual  Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 
Inter-American  Specialized  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  the 

Resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  Marine  Waters. 

D.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Radiation:  1st  Meeting 

UNESCO  Conference  on  the  Cultural  Integration  of  Immigrants.    . 
WMO  Regional  Association  VI  (Europe)  :  2d  Session 


Colombo  (Ceylon) Ian.  12- 

New  Delhi Jan.  15- 

Lima Jan.  16- 

Geneva     Jan. 17- 

MSxico,  D.  F Jan.  17- 

Geneva Jan.  18- 

Geneva Jan.  18- 

Geneva     Jan.  23- 

Caracas Jan.  23- 

Georgetown  (British  Guiana)  .  Jan.  24- 

Bangalore  (India) Jan.  24- 

New  York Jan.  31- 

Washington January 

Bangalore  (India) Feb.  2- 

Buenos  Aires Feb.  7- 

New  York Feb.  7- 

Bangkok Feb.  9- 

Geneva Feb.  13- 

Montreal      Feb.  14- 

Geneva Feb.  14— 

Ciudad  Trujillo  (Dominican  Re-  Feb.  16- 
public) 

Geneva      Feb.  20- 

Geneva      Feb.  20- 

Geneva      Feb.  27- 

New  York Feb.  27- 

Paris February 

Buenos  Aires February 

Mexico,  D.F February 

New  York Mar.  5- 

India Mar.  5- 

New  York Mar.  5- 

New  York Mar.  5- 

Karachi Mar.  6— 

Turrialba  (Costa  Rica)  ....  Mar.  8- 

Geneva Mar.  13- 

New  Delhi Mar.  15- 

Santiago Mar.  19- 

Bangkok Mar.  26- 

Paris Mar.  27- 

Montevideo March* 

Ciudad  Trujillo  (Dominican  Re-v  March 
public) 

New  York March 

Caracas March 

Dubrovnlk    (Yugoslavia)  .    .    .  March 
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Aiding  Arab  Refugees 


Statements  by  James  J.  Wadsioorth 

UJS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  16 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2275 

For  the  second  year  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  a  statement  by  the  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pal- 
estine Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  Mr.  [Henry 
R.]  Labouisse  as  usual  has  been  fair  and  objective 
in  the  presentation  of  his  statement.  He  has 
shown,  as  we  know,  that  he  is  a  man  of  courage 
and  honesty.  He  has  a  determination  to  do  his 
job  and  do  it  right. 

I  intervene  here  in  this  committee  today  to  tell 
it  that  the  United  States  wants  to  help  him  in  the 
Herculean  job  that  he  has  before  him.  I  am  here 
to  enlist  the  support  of  others  because  Mr.  La- 
bouisse and  the  many  faithful  employees  of  the 
Agency  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 

Mr.  Labouisse  has  made  clear  his  view  that  he 
cannot  carry  out  his  mandate  completely  unless 
there  is  a  resolution  of  some  of  the  important  po- 
litical problems  connected  with  the  overall  Pales- 
tine question.  We  agree  with  him.  There  must 
be  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  whether  the  Arab 
refugees  shall  be  repatriated  or  shall  be  compen- 
sated. The  sooner  the  better.  There  must  be  a 
solution  of  the  other  outstanding  differences  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  Again  we 
say — the  sooner  the  better. 

However,  the  inability  to  settle  these  problems 
must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  what  in  our  opinion 
is  the  most  important  matter  before  us — namely, 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
the  Arab  refugee.  This  responsibility  should 
elicit  from  us  all — but  particularly  from  the  Arab 
States  directly  concerned,  whose  brothers  these 


1  Made  in  tlie  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee. 
January  2,   1956 


refugees  are — all  the  courage  and  imagination  that 
their  leaders  have  at  their  command.  It  will  take 
this  courage  and  imagination  just  to  make  a  start 
on  beginning  a  new  and  better  life  for  the  refugees. 
We  have  no  illusions  that  in  proposing  a  start  on 
programs  which  will  make  refugees  self-support- 
ing we  have  hit  on  the  solution  to  the  refugee 
problem.  Not  at  all.  But  a  start  is  necessary 
now.  A  start  should  have  been  made  long  ago. 
We  are  sure  that  in  making  that  start  our  Arab 
friends  understand  that  what  will  benefit  the 
Arab  refugees  will  benefit  the  Arab  countries 
themselves. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jordan  Valley,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  intensive  and  fruitful  negotiation  be- 
tween Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  and  the  inter- 
ested countries  in  the  area,  will  bring  125,000  acres 
of  new  land  into  cultivation  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  alone.  It  will  provide  the  basis  for  sub- 
stantial hydroelectric  power  on  the  Yarmuk  River 
for  Syria  and  Jordan.  Bringing  this  new  land 
under  cultivation  will  not  only  assist  in  provid- 
ing many,  many  thousands  of  Arab  refugees  and 
their  other  fellow  Arabs  with  new  and  self-re- 
specting means  of  livelihood.  It  will  also  create 
new  jobs,  new  facilities,  new  industries  which, 
given  a  period  of  time,  will  increase  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  Jordan  alone  many  times  what 
it  is  today.  We  repeat :  This  project  alone — just 
as  the  Sinai  project  alone — won't  solve  the  refugee 
problem.  But  it  is  a  very  substantial  start — a 
start  that  must  be  made,  a  start  that  the  United 
States,  for  one,  has  already  shown  its  earnest  de- 
sire to  help  by  its  contributions  to  Unrwa.  It  is 
a  start  for  a  new  and  better  Arab  world. 

However,  the  United  States  alone,  the  contribu- 
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tors  of  funds  to  Unrwa  alone,  the  United  Nations 
itself  can't  bring  this  about  unless  the  leaders  in 
these  Arab  nations  will  let  us  help  them  help  them- 
selves. We  believe  that  they  can,  to  the  benefit 
of  their  countries,  view  the  refugee  as  an  impor- 
tant asset,  not,  as  is  too  often  implied  here  in  de- 
bate, an  unwanted  liability.  Upon  these  leaders' 
shoulders,  we  believe,  rests  the  choice  between 
progress  to  greatness  and  prosperity  or  the  nar- 
row clinging  to  the  status  quo  which  benefits  no 
one  but  those  who  profit  from  misery  and  chaos. 

As  for  the  problem  of  continued  relief  for  the 
refugees,  we,  of  course,  believe  that  we  must  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  continue  to  support  Unrwa  in 
its  program.  We  have  already  indicated  to  the 
Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra- Budgetary 
Funds  that  we  are  prepared  to  assist  during  the 
coming  year  to  the  extent  of  some  $16  million  or 
its  equivalent  in  goods.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
contributions  will  be  forthcoming  from  many 
other  countries  who  have  not  already  pledged. 
This  work  must  be  continued,  even  under  the  re- 
strictions under  which  Mr.  Labouisse  and  his 
Agency  are  able  to  operate. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Labouisse's  special  report, 
called  for  in  last  year's  resolution,  we  have  noted 
with  concern  the  plight  of  the  Jordanian  villag- 
ers and  the  other  Arabs  in  the  Gaza  area  and  those 
Bedouin  tribes  who  do  not  qualify  under  the  def- 
inition of  Palestine  refugees.  We  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  to  their  problem  is  to  ap- 
peal to  charitable  organizations,  with  the  mate- 
rial assistance  of  Unrwa,  to  try  to  cope  with  this 
problem.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
is  considering  how  it  may  further  assist  in  this 
particular  problem. 

We  welcome  the  indication  that  concrete  steps 
are  being  taken  toward  assuring  that  more  chil- 
dren are  being  properly  fed.  The  sooner  those 
undeserving  of  assistance  are  removed  from  the 
roles,  the  sooner  may  more  children  be  taken  care 
of. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  we  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  settling  the  political  problems  connected 
with  the  Palestine  question.  It  is  the  continuing 
duty  of  us  all,  especially  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  involved,  to  work  toward  this  goal.  Our 
record  is  perfectly  clear  on  this  point.  We  have 
si  liven  and  are  still  hard  at  work  both  in  the 
United  Nations  and  outside  to  bring  about  their 
early  solution.  I  need  only  point  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles'  August  statement  on  steps  toward 


the  resolution  of  the  Palestine  dispute  as  proof  of 
our  concern  over  these  problems.2  But  what  must 
be  of  paramount  importance  here,  now,  in  this  de- 
bate, is  that  these  political  problems  which  must 
be  resolved — and  which  have  taken  and  will  take 
time  to  solve — shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  steps 
of  progress  toward  a  better  life  for  the  Arab 
refugee. 

In  the  light  of  the  position  of  my  Government 
which  I  have  just  set  forth,  the  United  States  has 
joined  with  its  British  and  Turkish  colleagues  in 
drafting  a  resolution 3  which  we  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  table  within  24  hours.  I  reserve  for  my 
delegation  the  right  to  speak  again  after  the  res- 
olution is  tabled. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  29 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2298 

It  would  seem  that  it  has  been  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  have  heard  the  intervention  of  the 
distinguished  representative  of  Syria  [Ahmed 
Shukairy],  and  to  the  extent  that  my  intervention 
today  might  not  answer  all  the  specific  points 
which  he  has  brought  up,  I  would  like  to  reserve 
for  my  delegation  after  consultation  with  the  co- 
sponsors  the  right  to  pinpoint  at  a  later  time 
some  of  the  matters  which  he  has  brought  to  our 
attention. 

Now,  with  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate, 
we  have  the  obligation,  as  my  delegation  sees  it, 
of  charting  a  course  for  the  Agency  for  this  com- 
ing year.  The  differences  of  opinion  expressed 
in  the  past  10  days  have  not,  I  trust,  obscured  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment on  the  immediate  and  practical  problem 
before  us. 

The  plight  of  the  refugees  is  unchallenged. 
Their  need  and  desire  to  live  active  and  useful  lives 
is  beyond  question,  and  their  potential  contribu- 
tion to  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  Middle 
East  has  been  attested  to  by  many  speakers  here. 
The  special  problem  posed  by  other  claimants  not 
refugees,  but  nonetheless  the  unhappy  victims  of 
events  beyond  their  control,  has  stirred  the  com- 
passion of  all  those  here. 

Perhaps  even  more  striking  than  the  essential 
agreement  on  the  dimensions  of  refugee  needs 


2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  378. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.80/L.6  dated  Nov.  28. 
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Resolution  on  Palestine  Refugee  Item1 

U.N.  doc.  A/Res/337  dated  December  7 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  194  (III)  of  11  Decem- 
ber 1948,  302  (IV)  of  8  December  1949,  393  (V)  of 
2  December  1950,  513  (VI)  of  26  January  1952,  614 
(VII)  of  6  November  1952,  720  (VIII)  of  27  Novem- 
ber 1953  and  818  (IX)  of  4  December  1954, 

Noting  the  annual  report s  and  the  special  report 3 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  and  the  report  (A/3017)  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Agency, 

Hai'ing  reviewed  the  budgets  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Agency, 

Noting  that  repatriation  or  compensation  of  the 
refugees,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  11  of  reso- 
lution 194  (III),  has  not  been  effected,  that  no 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  reintegration  of  refugees  endorsed  in 
paragraph  2  of  resolution  513  (VI)  and  that  the 
situation  of  the  refugees  therefore  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  grave  concern, 

1.  Directs  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
to  pursue  its  programmes  for  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  refugees,  bearing  in  mind  the  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  it  by  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tributions for  the  fiscal  year ; 

2.  Requests  the  Agency  to  continue  its  consulta- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion for  Palestine  in  the  best  interest  of  their  re- 
spective tasks,  with  particular  reference  to 
paragraph  11  of  resolution  194  (III)  ; 

3.  Requests  the  Governments  of  the  area,  with- 
out prejudice  to  paragraph  11  of  resolution  194 
(III),  to  make  a  determined  effort,  in  co-operation 


1  Approved  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on 
Nov.  30  by  a  vote  of  3S-0-19  and  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  Dec.  3,  38-0-17. 
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with  the  Director  of  the  Agency,  to  seek  and  carry 
out  projects  capable  of  supporting  substantial  num- 
bers of  refugees ; 

4.  Notes  with  gratification  that  the  Government 
of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
'Agency  have  made  substantial  progress  toward 
resolving  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  granting 
of  rations  to  all  qualified  refugee  children  in 
Jordan ; 

5.  Notes  the  serious  need  of  the  other  claimants 
for  relief  as  described  in  the  special  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Director  pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of 
resolution  818  (IX),  namely,  the  frontier  villagers 
in  Jordan,  the  non-refugee  population  of  the  Gaza 
strip,  a  number  of  the  refugees  in  Egypt,  and  cer- 
tain of  the  Bedouin ; 

6.  Appeals  to  private  organizations  to  give  them 
increased  assistance  to  the  extent  that  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  do  so ; 

7.  Urges  all  Governments  and  individuals  to  sup- 
port these  private  organizations  with  food,  goods 
and  services; 

8.  Requests  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds,  after  the  receipt  of  the  budgets 
from  the  Director  of  the  Agency,  to  seek  such  funds 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Agency ; 

9.  Appeals  to  the  Governments  of  Member  and 
non-member  States  to  make  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  through  to  fulfil- 
ment the  Agency's  programmes,  and  thanks  the 
numerous  religious,  charitable  and  humanitarian 
organizations  for  their  valuable  and  continuing 
work  in  assisting  the  refugees ; 

10.  Expresses  its  thanks  to  the  Director  and  the 
staff  of  the  Agency  for  their  continued  faithful 
efforts  to  carry  out  their  mandate,  and  requests  the 
Governments  of  the  area  to  continue  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  Agency  and  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  its  personnel  and  property; 

11.  Requests  the  Director  of  the  Agency  to  con- 
tinue to  submit  the  reports  referred  to  in  paragraph 
21  of  resolution  302  (IV)  as  well  as  the  annual 
budgets. 


and  the  role  of  the  Agency  is  the  impatience 
threaded  through  the  statements  of  delegate  after 
delegate,  an  impatience  that  we  are  not  moving 
forward  rapidly  enough  with  the  task  of  helping 
these  people  toward  self-support.  It  is  an  im- 
patience that  my  Government  shares.  While  we 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  refugee  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved  overnight,  we  believe  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  a  beginning  without  further 
delay.  Projects  have  been  planned  in  great  detail 
on  which  work  could  begin  almost  immediately, 


and  it  is  time  we  get  on  with  that  part  of  the  job. 
As  in  the  past,  the  resolution  tabled  by  Turkey, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  cen- 
ters on  the  technical  and  administrative  needs 
of  the  Agency.  It  does  not  focus  on  complex 
political  problems.  On  the  contrary,  a  careful 
effort  has  been  made  to  exclude  issues  of  political 
significance.  A  solution  must  be  found  for  these 
problems  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  I  can  as- 
sure the  members  of  this  committee  that  my  Gov- 
ernment is  actively  seeking  such  a  solution  at  all 
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times.  But  we  recognize  that  a  resolution  on  the 
operation  of  the  Agency,  on  the  technical  and 
administrative  factors,  is  not  the  place  to  attempt 
the  resolution  of  political  problems. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recognize,  the  preamble 
of  the  resolution  follows  the  general  pattern  of 
past  years  in  recalling  the  pertinent  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  taking  cognizance 
of  the  report  of  the  Director  and  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Commission.  May  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  the  preamble  concludes  by 
stating  the  discouraging  circumstance  that  the 
proposals  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  lot  of  the  refugees  have  not  been  put 
into  effect,  and  if  it  reiterates  once  again  that  the 
situation  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern, 
it  nevertheless  reflects  accurately  the  facts  of  the 
matter. 

Now,  the  first  operative  paragraph  of  the  reso- 
lution is  designed  to  express  the  will  of  the  Assem- 
bly that  the  Agency  should  continue  its  program 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  As  a  matter  of 
normal  prudence,  the  Agency  is  asked  to  main- 
tain its  expenditures  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  extent  of  the  contributions.  It  is  not  intended 
to  ask  the  Agency  to  adjust  its  operations  to  the 
level  of  contributions  prevailing  at  any  one  time 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  to  make  its  plans 
on  the  basis  of  anticipated  contributions  for  the 
entire  year. 

Now  the  second  operative  paragraph  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as,  and  the  third  paragraph  is  very 
similar  to,  the  corresponding  paragraphs  in  the 
resolution  last  year.4  The  second  paragraph  has 
been  reintroduced  to  express  the  continued  desir- 
ability of  consultation  between  the  Agency  and 
the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  concern- 
ing their  respective  functions.  The  third  para- 
graph once  again  calls  on  the  governments  of  the 
Near  East  to  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  seek- 
ing and  carrying  out  projects  capable  of  support- 
ing substantial  numbers  of  refugees.  My  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Chairman,  places  great  importance 
on  this  paragraph  since  it  is  through  these  proj- 
ects, wherever  they  may  be  found,  that  large 
numbers  of  the  refugees  may  be  helped  toward 
self  support.  We  can  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves,  but  we  cannot  indefinitely  maintain  them 
in  idleness  when  opportunities  such  as  those  pro- 

'  in  1 1  in  •  of  Jan.  ■':,  1956,  p.  27. 
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vided  in  the  Jordan  Valley  plan,  the  Sinai  project, 
and  other  projects  which  may  be  found  offer 
them  a  better  life.  Now,  this  paragraph  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  general  stimulus  to  all  the 
governments  of  the  area,  without  prejudice  to  any 
existing  rights,  in  the  search  for  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  refugees  and  toward  cooperation  with 
the  Agency  in  carrying  out  projects  for  refugee 
benefits. 

The  next  four  paragraphs  are  new  as  contrasted 
to  last  year  and  are  responsive  to  the  Special  Re- 
port of  the  Director  concerning  the  other  claim- 
ants for  relief.5  In  these  paragraphs  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  Special  Report  between  two  broad 
categories  of  claimants  has  been  maintained.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  those  children  in  Jordan 
who  are  qualified  for  relief  under  the  definition 
of  eligibility  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly 
but  who  are  not  receiving  full  relief  services.  On 
the  other  hand  are  the  persons  who  for  the  most 
part  are  not  refugees  under  the  definition  but 
who  have  been  cut  off  from  their  normal  sources 
of  livelihood  as  a  consequence  of  the  hostilities 
of  1948. 

Cooperation  off  Jordan  Government 

In  the  case  of  qualified  children,  my  Govern- 
ment believes  that  the  Agency  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Jordan  should  under- 
take their  support  as  rapidly  as  the  removal  of 
ineligibles  from  the  rolls  will  permit.  And  I  wish 
to  repeat  the  welcome  expressed  in  my  statement 
of  November  16  to  the  indications  that  immediate  I 
and  practical  steps  are  being  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  gratification  has  been  noted  in  the 
resolution  in  evidence  of  the  cooperation  between 
the  Government  of  Jordan  and  the  Agency — this 
cooperation  which  we  fervently  hope  and  believe 
is  bringing  this  difficult  question  nearer  to  solution. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  other  claimants  are  con- 1 
cerned,  however,  the  unfortunate  facts  are  that 
financial  support  for  the  Agency  is  clearly  in-j 
sufficient  to  warrant  extensive  additional  respon- 
sibilities, despite  the  support  of  the  United  States 
and  a  number  of  other  countries,  all  of  which  are  | 
well  known  to  the  members  of  this  committee.  I 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  a  redefini- 
tion of  refugee  eligibility  which  would  at  thifi 
time  add  new  claimants  to  the  Agency's  relieJ 
rolls.    Further,  the  history  to  date  of  the  effort 
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o  make  the  refugee  self-sustaining  warns  us 
gainst  placing  heavy  new  burdens  on  the  Agency. 
?his  is  a  matter  of  stark  reality.  We  therefore 
-elieve  that  the  only  course  of  action,  if  we  are 
iot  to  ignore  this  side  of  the  problem  completely, 
3  to  appeal  to  voluntary  agencies  for  the  as- 
istance  of  these  people.  And  my  Government 
>lans  to  help  make  such  an  appeal  meaningful 
>v  making  increased  quantities  of  foodstuffs  avail- 
ble  to  the  agencies  coming  to  their  help. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  last  year 
aade  the  necessary  arrangements  to  extend  the 
ife  of  the  Agency  for  5  years.  The  paragraphs 
n  previous  resolutions  respecting  the  mainte- 
lance  of  the  rehabilitation  fund  and  the  continu- 
tion  of  the  Agency's  activities  are  therefore  no 
onger  required.  It  is  felt  desirable  to  indicate 
hat  the  Assembly  has  reviewed  the  budgets  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director,  however,  and  to  renew  the 
equest  to  the  negotiating  committee  to  seek  the 
unds  required  by  the  Agency  on  receipt  of  new 
iudgets,  and  this  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ince  the  new  budgets  are  scheduled  for  submis- 
ion  before  the  General  Assembly  meets  again. 
[Tie  review  of  the  budgetary  submission  has  been 
ncluded  in  the  preamble  along  with  the  recog- 
lition  given  to  the  other  reports  submitted  by  the 
Lgency,  while  the  request  to  the  negotiating  com- 
aittee  has  been  carried  over  intact  from  last  year 
s  operative  paragraph  No.  8. 

ippeal  for  Contributions 

The  appeal  in  our  paragraph  9  for  contributions 

0  carry  through  the  Agency's  programs  and  the 
xpression  of  thanks  for  the  valuable  support 
[iven  by  the  numerous  religious,  charitable,  and 
lumanitarian  organizations  are  both  set  forth  in 
irecisely  the  same  language  as  that  used  last  year, 
s  is  the  request  to  the  Director  in  our  paragraph 

1  to  continue  his  customary  reports. 

The  only  remaining  change,  therefore,  in  this 
esolution  is  the  addition  of  the  new  paragraph 
0.  This  paragraph  expresses  thanks  to  the  Di- 
ector  and  staff  of  the  Agency  and  requests  the 
governments  of  the  area  to  continue  to  facilitate 
he  Agency's  work  and  to  insure  the  protection 
>f  its  personnel  and  property.  The  gratitude  that 
re  of  the  Assembly  owe  to  the  Director  in  his 
lifficult  task  has  been  so  warmly  and  so  widely 
tated  in  this  committee  that  its  inclusion  requires 
10  further  explanation. 


I  would,  however,  like  to  conclude  with  a  com- 
ment on  this  matter  of  facilitating  the  work  of  the 
Agency  and  of  insuring  the  protection  of  its  per- 
sonnel and  property.  In  annex  G  of  his  Annual 
Report,  the  Director  points  to  the  greater  under- 
standing which  the  Agency  has  found  this  past 
year  in  its  correspondence  with  governments  of 
the  area  regarding  and  respecting  its  status  as  a 
public  international  organization.  The  recital  of 
the  operating  difficulties  which  the  Agency  still 
is  experiencing  is,  however,  a  long  one,  and  it  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  highly  onerous  restrictions 
on  Agency  activities.  We  feel  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  area  have  a  particularly  good  oppor- 
tunity to  give  concrete  expression  to  their  appreci- 
ation for  the  efforts  of  the  Director  by  helping  in 
still  greater  measure  to  ease  his  difficult  task. 
And  with  full  recognition  of  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems of  these  troubled  times  in  this  area,  we  feel 
that  it  is  essential  to  urge  special  care  for  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  the  dedicated  people  who  make 
up  this  Agency  and  for  the  property  which  is  the 
material  evidence  of  the  world's  interest  in  the 
tragic  condition  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  30 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2303 

After  consultation  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Turkey,  I  intervene  again 
today  to  comment  briefly  on  statements  from  sev- 
eral of  the  delegations  with  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion before  us. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  provide  a 
directive  for  the  operation  of  Unrwa  in  the  next 
year,  to  express  due  commendation  of  that  Agen- 
cy's work,  and  to  appeal  for  its  continued  support. 
The  resolution  is  therefore  in  much  the  same  form 
and  language  as  last  year's  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  a  substantial  majority,  including  the 
affirmative  votes  of  most  of  the  delegations  of  the 
Arab  States. 

Much  of  the  comment  on  the  resolution  has  cen- 
tered on  operative  paragraph  3,  which  requests  the 
governments  of  the  area  to  make  a  determined  ef- 
fort in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  to  seek  and  carry  out  projects  capable 
of  supporting  substantial  numbers  of  refugees. 
Mr.  Shukairy  has  asked  my  United  Kingdom  col- 
league to  make  clear  which  governments  of  the 
area   are  referred   to.    As   Mr.    [P.   M.]    Cros- 
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thwaite  has  already  said,  the  request  is  a  general 
one.  "Governments  of  the  area"  means  what  it 
says,  and  no  particular  government  is  excluded. 
The  phrase  "projects  capable  of  supporting  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  refugees"  is  also  general.  It 
is  not  confined  to  projects  presently  under  con- 
sideration. We  all  hope  that  new  projects  will  be 
found.  Both  these  phrases  are  time-honored. 
They  appear  also  in  last  year's  resolution,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  read  anything  new  or  sinister 
in  the  language.  By  supporting  such  language 
no  State  commits  itself  to  carry  out  any  particular 
project.  Certainly,  the  need  for  such  projects  has 
not  diminished  since  last  year. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  resolution,  in 
paragraphs  6  and  7,  has  "shifted  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  charitable  organizations"  for  the 
other  claimants  discussed  in  the  Director's  Special 
Beport.     I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  to  this 
committee  that  the  Agency  has  never  had  respon- 
sibility for  those  other  claimants,  has  not  been 
engaged  in  providing  for  their  relief,  and  that  no 
question  of  shifting  responsibility  arises.    The 
resolution  recognizes  that  there  are  other  needy 
people  in  the  area  besides  those  eligible  for  relief 
services  from  the  Agency,  and  it  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  private  organizations  to  give  them  in- 
creased assistance  to  the  extent  that  local  govern- 
ments cannot  do  so.    We  are  sympathetic  to  the 
tragic  human  problem  which  these  other  claim- 
ants represent,  and  my  Government  is  attempting 
to  assist  them  through  making  increased  food- 
stuffs available  to  voluntary  agencies  coming  to 
their  assistance.    We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  they  should  be  added  to  Unrwa's  relief  rolls, 
increasing  still  further  the  Agency's  tremendous 
responsibilities.    We  are  already  concerned  at  the 
lack  of  financial  support  for  Unrwa,  which  is 
making  it  difficult  to  meet  even  the  present  re- 
quirements. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  urgent  need 
for  a  solution  of  the  political  issues  which  have 
been  debated  at  length  in  this  committee.  My 
Government,  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  other  governments  as  well,  are  actively 
cooperating  in  a  search  for  a  solution.  But  let 
me  repeat  the  earnest  conviction  that  these  prob- 
lems must  not  deflect  the  General  Assembly  from 
immediate  task  of  providing,  through  this 
Agency,  not  B  plan  of  starvation  but  the  best  ob- 
tainable  lif<'  for  the  Arab  refugees. 


Future  of  Togoland  Under 
British  Administration 

STATEMENT  BY  BENJAMIN  GERIG  « 

The  United  States  delegation  has  carefully  ex- 
amined the  special  report  of  the  Visiting  Mission 
on  the  Togoland  Unification  Problem  and  the  Fu- 
ture of  Togoland  under  British  Administration.2 
It  wishes  first  of  all  to  pay  tribute  to  the  clear; 
and  painstaking  way  in  which  the  mission  dis- 
charged its  duties.    We  consider  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Visiting  Mission  constitute  a  practical 
basis,  both  as  to  substance  and  procedure,  on  which 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly can,  within  the  scope  of  their  respective  func- 
tions, take  the  necessary  decisions.    In  this  con- 
nection, we  think  that  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  adjournment  date  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  without  establishing  a  precedent,  th( 
Trusteeship  Council  might  well  couch  its  recom 
mendations  in  general  terms,  leaving  it  to  th< 
General  Assembly  to  provide  further  detailed  rec 
ommendations,  if  it  so  desires.    The  immediati 
problem  is  the  future  of  the  people  of  British  To 
Poland,  the  solution  of  which  will  have  profounc 
effects  for  the  Togolese  people  and  their  relation 
with  their  neighbors. 

As  we  have  already  heard  from  the  statement  o 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the  Unite« 
Kingdom  [Henry  Hopkinson],  there  are  certai: 
points  on  which  his  delegation  would  prefer  t 
see  amendments  or  changes.  Let  me  say,  first  o 
all,  that  we  have  always  considered  that  the  fu. 
and  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  Administei 
ing  Authority  is  essential  in  carrying  out  any  sue 
plan  affecting  the  future  of  this  territory.  W 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  there  will  be  sue 
cooperation  in  view  of  the  earnestness  with  whic 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  has  sought  t 
satisfy  the  United  Nations  in  regard  to  this  prol 
lem  of  joint  concern.  The  differences  which  r< 
main  between  the  recommendations  of  the  Visitir. 
Mission  and  those  of  the  Administering  Autho 
ity  are  not,  in  our  view,  insurmountable.     In  pa 


1Made  in  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  on  Nov. 
(U.S./U.N.  press  release  2283).  Mr.  Gerig,  Director 
the  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Department 
State,  was  acting  U.S.  representative  in  the  Council. 
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ular,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  recommenda- 
n  of  tlie  mission  as  to  the  procedure  for  carrying 
t  the  plebiscite  and  regarding  the  duties  of  a 
ibiscite  commissioner  is  in  general  regarded  as 
icticable  and  seems  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Ad- 
nistering  Authority.  Here  too,  of  course,  there 
ly  be  certain  minor  details  which  will  need  to 
considered,  but  there  is  already  a  great  gain  if 
3  procedure  for  carrying  out  the  plebiscite  can 
generally  agreed  on. 

rhere  remain  then  one  or  two  other  questions 
which  an  arrangement  will  need  to  be  worked 
t.  One  of  these,  as  the  distinguished  represent- 
ve  of  the  United  Kingdom  told  us  yesterday,  is 
;  nature  of  the  question  or  questions  to  be  put  in 
i  plebiscite.  "We  agree  that  experience  has 
iwn  that,  in  principle,  plebiscite  questions 
juld  always  be  kept  simple,  should  be  easily 
derstood,  and  that  the  number  of  questions 
suld  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  principal  ques- 
m  to  be  put  to  the  people  of  British  Togoland 
whether  they  wish  to  see  their  future  as  a  part 
an  independent  Gold  Coast.  This  is  essentially 
B  choice  which  is  offered  by  the  Special  Mission 
d,  we  believe,  also  the  choice  which  the  Admin- 
ering  Authority  would  wish  to  place  before 
em.  The  essential  difference  between  the  form- 
ation of  the  Visiting  Mission  and  that  preferred 

the  Administering  Authority  seems  to  be  the 
press  reference  to  continuing  some  kind  of  trus- 
jship  for  any  district  that  would  not  opt  imme- 
ately  for  integration  with  the  Gold  Coast.  After 
I,  if  a  simple  single  question  were  to  be  put,  as 
e  United  Kingdom  representatn*e  proposes,  and 
a  majority  in  any  area  were  to  vote  in  the  nega- 
te, the  practical  situation  would  be  the  same  as  if 
e  question  were  asked  in  two  parts,  namely,  some 
ntinuing  administration  would  need  to  be  pro- 
ded  for. 
Although  we  appreciate  the  problems  involved 

the  formulation  of  the  question,  as  pointed  out 
sterday  by  Mr.  Hopkinson,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
lieve  that  the  Administering  Authorit}'  would 
id  it  impossible  to  continue  temporarily  some 
nd  of  administrative  responsibility  in  certain 
•eas  where  there  might  be  substantial  majorities 
ho  are  not  quite  ready  to  make  up  their  own 
inds  as  to  their  future.  We  fully  realize  why 
ie  Administering  Authority,  which  has  expressed 
s  view  that  the  territory  is  ready  for  independ- 
lce  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Gold  Coast,  would 
>t  wish  to  undertake  to  administer  a  part  of  the 


territory  after  the  Gold  Coast  had  become  inde- 
pendent. We  nevertheless  would  hope  that,  now 
that  the  development  of  the  territory  has  so  nearly 
reached  a  point  of  final  determination,  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  might  find  it  possible  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  such  a  temporary  situa- 
tion. This  situation  of  course  may  not  arise  and, 
in  fact,  my  delegation  trusts  that  we  will  not  be 
confronted  with  such  a  contingency.  But  should 
such  a  contingency  arise,  we  would  hope  that  the 
Administering  Authority  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  would  find  it  possible  to  continue 
to  assist  in  these  final  stages. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  in  practice  the  two 
proposed  questions  of  the  Visiting  Mission  and  the 
simpler  single  one  proposed  by  the  Administering 
Authority  really  amount  to  about  the  same  thing 
since  they  recognize  the  possible  problem  of  the 
need  for  providing  an  administration  for  those 
who  temporarily  desire  to  continue  under  the 
present  arrangement. 

The  second  point  of  difference  between  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Visiting  Mission  and  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  is  with  respect  to  the  way 
the  plebiscite  votes  would  be  counted — whether  in 
a  single  block  or  separately  in  several  area  units. 
We  have  tried  to  see  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  both  points  of  view.  If  differences  within 
the  population  are  not  too  wide,  we  would  nor- 
mally prefer  to  see  a  decision  taken  on  the  basis  of 
a  majority  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Or  if  pre- 
vailing differences  were  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  think  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  should  also  prevail.  How- 
ever, when  the  differences  are  quite  pronounced  as 
between  geographic  areas,  a  special  situation  arises 
which  we  feel  at  least  merits  some  consideration. 
We  would  hope,  however,  that  there  would  be  no 
ultimate  fragmentation  which,  we  believe,  the 
Visiting  Mission  itself  sought  to  avoid.  We  at- 
tach importance  to  the  advantages  which  accrue 
from  establishing  and  maintaining  an  entity  which 
is  both  politically  and  economically  viable.  And 
we  believe  that  the  inhabitants  themselves  share 
this  opinion. 

After  examining  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  recommendations  of  the  Visiting  Mis- 
sion wre  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  their  proposal 
of  counting  the  plebiscite  votes  by  districts  not 
only  is  somewThat  more  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and 
attitudes  of  the  people  but  we  also  believe  that  the 
plan  is  feasible  and  practicable,  provided  all  the 
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directly  interested  authorities  could  agree  to  co- 
operate together  in  carrying  out  the  proposal.  In 
saying  this  we  will  be  prepared  to  consider  ad- 
justments or  alternative  arrangements  which  may 
be  brought  forward  in  the  discussions  here  or  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Our  minds  are  not  absolutely 
fixed  to  any  one  course  of  procedure  but  we  believe, 
as  I  said  earlier,  that  the  proposals  of  the  Visiting 
Mission  in  this  respect  furnish  a  practicable  and 
feasible  means  for  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  is  more  important  than 
the  building  of  a  new  nation  made  up  of  peoples 
with  common  interests.  We  believe  that  if  this 
next  step  is  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion and  with  sensitiveness  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple involved,  the  future  of  the  people  of  Togoland 
and  of  the  Gold  Coast  can  be,  and  we  believe  will 
be,  happy,  peaceful,  and  prosperous.  .It  is  our 
ardent  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  this  end, 
and  all  our  votes  and  decisions,  as  far  as  my  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  will  be  motivated  by  this 
objective. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  > 

U.N.  doc.  A/3046,  Annex  1 

The  Trusteeship  Council, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  860  (IX)  of  14 
December  1954  by  which  it  decided  that,  in  view  of  the 
eventual  revision  or  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment for  Togoland  under  British  administration,  steps 
should  be  taken,  in  the  light  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  Trust  Territory,  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  as  to  their  future,  without  prejudice 
to  the  eventual  solution  they  might  choose,  requested  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  consider  what  arrangements 
should  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  above  decision  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  tenth  ses- 
sion, and  further  requested  the  Trusteeship  Council  to 
dispatch  a  special  mission  to  the  Trust  Territories  of 
Togoland  under  British  administration  and  Togoland 
under  French  administration  to  make  a  special  study  of 
these  problems  and  to  submit  its  report  thereon  in  time 
for  the  Council  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
tenth  session, 

/,".  calling  its  resolution  1084  (XV)  of  14  March  1955  by 
Which  il  derided,  in  conformity  with  Article  87  of  the 
Dnited  Nations  Charter,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  requests 
addressed  to  the  Council  in  General  Assembly  resolution 
v<;o  i  EX),  to  dispatch  a  visiting  mission  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  Togoland  under  British  administration  and  Togo- 
land  under  French  administration  and  charged  this  Visit- 


Sponsored  by  India  and  the  D.8. ;  adopted  by  the  Trus- 
teeship Conncil  on  Nov.  23  by  ;i  vote  of  g  o  :>,  (Belgium, 
Haiti,  c.s.s.K.). 


ing  Mission  to  carry  out  the  tasks  prescribed  in  General 
Assembly  resolution  860  (IX), 

Recalling  further  its  resolution  1252  (XVI)  of  8  July 
1955  by  which  it  requested  this  Visiting  Mission  to  submit 
to  the  Council  a  special  report  on  the  subject  not  later 
than  1  November  1955, 

Having  received  the  special  report  of  the  Visiting  Mis- 
sion and  the  observations  of  the  Administering  Authorities 
concerned  thereon, 

1.  Considers  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  special  re- 
port of  the  Visiting  Mission  provide  in  general  a  useful 
basis  for  determining  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in 
pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolution  860  (IX)  ; 

2.  Decides  to  transmit  the  special  report  of  the  Visiting 
Mission,  together  with  the  present  resolution,  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  its  consideration  and  action ; 

3.  Recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  examine  the 
special  report  with  a  view  to  action  being  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  their  future. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
annexes  and  texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  March  7, 
1955.1 

Signature:  Cuba,  November  15,  1955. 
Agreement    on    Organization    for    Trade    Cooperation.. 
Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 

Signatures:  India,  November  10,  1955;  Haiti,  Novem-i 
ber  15,  1955. 
Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done   at   Geneva 
March  10,  1955.1 

Signatures:    India,    November    10,    1955;    Haiti    and 
Union  of  South  Africa,  November  15,  1955. 
Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done 
at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 

Signatures:  India,  November  10,  1955;  Cuba,  France, 

Haiti,  and  Union  of  South  Africa,  November  15,  1955. 

Protocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the  I 

General   Agreement   on  Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done  at  J 

Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 

Signatures:  India   (with  a  reservation),  November  10,' 
1955 ;  Cuba,  France,  Haiti,  and  Union  of  South  Africa 
(with  a  reservation),  November  15,  1955. 
Protocol  on  terms  of  accession  of  Japan  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annex  A  (sched- 
ules of  the  Contracting  Parties)  and  annex  B  (schedule 
of  Japan).     Done  at  Geneva  June  7, 1955.     Entered  into 
force  September  10,  1955. 

Notification  of  intention  to  apply  concessions  received. 

Pakistan,  November  7,  1955    (effective  December  7 

1955). 

Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text  of  the  General 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  June 

15,  1955.1 

Signatures:  India,  November  10,  1955;  New  Zealand 
November  12,  1955;  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Union  of  Soutl 
Africa,  November  15,  1955. 


'  Not  in  force. 
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Current  Aspects  of  U.  S.-Spanish  Relations 


by  John  Lodge 
Ambassador  to  Spain 1 


This  is  my  first  report  to  my  fellow  Americans 
on  my  mission  in  Spain.  In  my  report  to  you 
I  shall  try  to  give  you  my  impressions  about 
Spain,  the  Spanish  people,  the  value  of  our 
agreements  with  them,  and  the  prospects  for  our 
relations  in  the  future. 

Before  taking  up  with  you  the  current  aspects 
of  our  relations  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
I  should  like  to  sketch  roughly  in  a  few  broad 
strokes  some  observations  on  the  political  and 

i  economic  situation  in  Spain  as  I  see  it.  A  great 
many  of  the  world's  governments  with  which  we 
enjoy  friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  relations 

>  are  certainly  not  popular  governments  as  we 
Americans  understand  that  term.  Indeed,  I  have 
always  regarded  the  toleration  and  acceptance 

Sof  differing  or,  if  you  will,  dissident  views  as  to 
government  or  religion  as  a  basic  tenet  of  inter- 
national relations. 

The  distinguished  writer  Jose  Maria  Gironella 
in  the  preface  to  his  book  The  Cypresses  Believe 
in  God  says : 

Spain  is  an  unknown  country.  Experience  proves  that 
it  is  hard  to  view  my  country  impartially.  Even  writ- 
ers of  high  order  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  adulter- 
ate the  truth,  to  treat  our  customs  and  our  psychology 
as  though  everything  about  them  were  of  a  piece,  of  a 
single  color.  Legends  and  labels  pile  up;  black  Spain, 
inquisitorial  Spain,  beautiful  Spain,  tragic  Spain,  folk- 
loric  Spain,  unhappy  Spain,  a  projection  of  Africa  into 
the  map  of  Europe.  .  .  . 

I  believe  Spain  has  been  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  in  our  country  many  times  over. 
Too  often  our  impression  of  this  intensely  in- 
teresting and  varied  country  has  been  limited  to 

1  Address  made  before  the  Connecticut  Editorial  Associ- 
ation at  Darien,  Conn.,  on  Dec.  10. 


stories  of  bullfighters,  dark-eyed  beauties  in 
mantillas,  gypsy  dancers,  and  castanets.  This  is 
as  inaccurate  a  picture  of  Spain  as  the  impres- 
sion, widespread  in  Europe,  that  all  Americans 
are  millionaires  and  that  Americans  spend  most 
of  their  time  fighting  gangsters  and  crowning 
bathing  beauties.  Fascinating  as  all  of  these 
secondary  features  of  the  Spanish  scene  may  be 
to  the  foreigner,  they  obscure  the  more  signifi- 
cant and  enduring  aspects  of  Spanish  life  and 
character.    What  are  these  aspects  ? 

Spain  is  infinitely  varied,  racially  and  linguis- 
tically. Within  a  few  hours  you  can  pass  from 
the  green  wooded  valleys  of  Galicia  and  As- 
turias  in  the  north  to  the  arid,  windswept  table- 
land of  Castile  which  occupies  central  Spain,  or 
from  the  orange  groves  of  the  Valencian  Coast 
through  the  endless  silver-grey  olive  trees  of 
Andalucia  to  the  cork  forests  of  Extremadura. 

The  people  vary  like  the  landscape.  It  is  hard 
to  identify  the  sandy-haired  factory  worker  of 
Barcelona  or  Bilbao,  both  of  predominantly  Cel- 
tic extraction,  with  the  dark,  Moorish  profile  of 
the  Andalusian  girl  carrying  a  jug  of  water  on 
her  head  from  the  village  fountain.  Spaniards 
differ  also  in  the  languages  they  speak.  Al- 
though Castilian  predominates  and  is  readily 
understood  throughout  the  peninsula,  the  Gali- 
cians  and  the  Catalans  both  have  languages  of 
their  own,  the  former  very  close  to  Portuguese 
and  the  latter — Catalan — derived  from  the  old 
Provencal  French.  There  is  also  the  strange 
Basque  tongue,  whose  precise  origin  is  shrouded 
in  the  mists  of  history  but  which  is  still  spoken 
in  the  northern  Basque  provinces,  where  it  serves 
as  the  rallying  point  for  this  intensely  regional- 
ist  segment  of  the  population. 
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Characteristics  of  Spanish  People 

But  within  this  variety  there  are,  I  believe, 
certain  common  and  constant  traits  which  charac- 
terize the  Spaniards  as  a  people.  One  which 
particularly  impresses  the  foreigner  living  in 
Spain  is  the  dignified  cordiality  encountered 
everywhere.  This  cordiality  is  not  of  the  "hail- 
fellow-well-met"  type  but  tempered  by  a  grave 
politeness  hard  to  match  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  A  Spaniard's  friendship  is  not  given 
lightly  or  superficially  but  only  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  relationship  of  mutual  confidence 
and  respect.  This  is  part  of  the  Spaniard's  in- 
tense sense  of  personal  honor  and  pride.  When 
a  Spaniard's  word  has  been  formally  given,  he 
means  it  and  sticks  to  it. 

Our  talented  fellow  citizen,  Temple  Fielding 
of  Stamford,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Spain,  has  this  to  say  about  Spaniards  in  his 
Travel  Guide  to  Europe: 

They've  got  something  that  has  almost  vanished  from 
this  complex,  high-pressure  civilization  of  ours,  the  time 
to  reflect,  the  capacity  to  find  joy  in  reflection,  and  the 
peace  of  mind  that  only  mental  tranquillity  can  bring. 

Enjoying  comparatively  few  of  the  material 
benefits  of  the  modern  world,  the  Spaniard  is  in- 
clined to  place  less  value  on  the  practical,  physical 
things  in  life.  To  him,  the  manner  in  which  a 
gift  is  proffered  or  an  act  performed  may  be  more 
important  than  the  object  itself.  We  must  get 
to  know  the  Spanish  people  better,  and  they  us, 
in  order  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  relationship 
which  has  been  so  auspiciously  established.  The 
achievement  of  this  goal  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
successful  psychological  relations  as  it  is  of  the 
continuation  of  ordinary  diplomatic  relations. 

In  this  task  the  members  of  this  distinguished 
audience  and  their  colleagues  of  the  press  else- 
where in  the  United  States  can  play  a  particularly 
valuable  role  in  creating  the  indispensable  climate 
of  reciprocal  familiarity  and  understanding. 

During  the  months  which  I  have  spent  in  Spain 
I  have  found  that  often  the  humblest  newspaper 
story,  if  accurately  and  sympathetically  written, 
or  the  most  modest  lecture  in  the  United  States 
on  contemporary  Spain  can  weigh  significantly 
in  the  balance  of  Spanish-American  relations. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  press  are  especially  competent.  You  can 
contribute  in  a  most  positive  and  constructive  way 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  foreign  policy  aims 
in  Spain. 
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A  realization  which  I  have  found  helpful  in 
understanding  Spain  and  its  political  traditions 
is  that  this  very  old  land,  located  on  the  periphery 
of  Europe  and  associated  over  several  hundred 
years  with  North  African  peoples,  never  went 
through,  or  was  influenced  only  very  slightly  by, 
two  of  the  philosophical  experiences  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  origin  of  our  country  and  of 
our  way  of  thinking.  I  am  referring  to  the  pro- 
found changes  in  thought  which  grew  out  of  18th 
century  rationalism  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Similarly  the  impact  of  the  19th  century  indus- 
trial revolution  upon  Spain's  economic  and  social 
fabric  was  not  nearly  so  far-reaching  as  in  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  in  Great  Britain, 
or  in  the  United  States.  But  there  were  com- 
pelling physical  and  topographical  reasons  for 
this.  The  Iberian  Peninsula  is  broken  up  geo- 
graphically by  a  series  of  diagonal  mountain 
ranges  which  separate  one  region  from  another 
and  which  have  always  made  communications 
slow  and  difficult ;  and  while  there  are  fertile  river 
valleys,  a  great  central  portion  of  the  country 
consists  of  the  high,  largely  arid  Castilian  pla- 
teau. This  "lofty,  spacious,  and  barren"  region 
will  support  only  dry-farming  crops,  and  these 
must  be  painstakingly  wrested  from  a  recalcitrant 
soil. 

Added  to  these  natural  handicaps  is  the  even 
more  debilitating  one,  for  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural country  like  Spain,  of  a  generally  poor 
and  very  unevenly  distributed  rainfall.  Al- 
though narrow  coastal  belts  in  the  north  and  to 
the  east  enjoy  sufficient  rain  to  support  a  variety 
of  crops,  in  great  reaches  of  the  peninsula — close 
to  two-thirds,  in  fact — the  rainfall  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  American  Southwest. 

One  need  only  travel  a  few  miles  outside  oi 
Madrid  into  the  Castilian  countryside  during  th* 
time  of  the  wheat  harvesting  to  believe  oneseh 
back  in  biblical  times.  In  village  after  village  th( 
grain  has  been  spread  out  on  circular  stone  thresh 
ing  floors  over  which  a  kind  of  sled  is  drawn  by  i 
patient  mule.  Later,  when  the  grain  has  beei 
sufficiently  separated,  it  is  pitchforked  into  the  ai 
so  that  the  wind  will  blow  the  straw  and  husks  t< 
one  side.  But  for  all  the  painstaking  antiquit; 
of  this  process  you  are  sure  to  get  a  cheerful  wav 
of  greeting  from  the  winnowers.  The  Spaniard 
may  be  poor,  but  they  are  as  uniformly  cheerfu 
as  any  people  I  know. 

Given  these  physical  factors  and  the  histori 
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;radition  of  Spain,  there  are  many  valid  reasons 
rthy  Spain  has  developed  along  economic,  social, 
uul  political  lines  that  are  quite  different  from 
ihose  we  have  followed  in  the  United  States.  This 
loes  not  mean,  however,  that  we  cannot  work 
closely  together  in  a  fruitful  alliance  founded  on 
nutual  respect  and  on  the  larger  concept  of  the 
lefense  of  the  "Western  "World  from  the  onslaught 
)f  Communist  imperialism. 

From  a  strategic  point  of  view,  but  also  politi- 
cally and  psychologically,  Spain  stands  at  the 
•rossroads  of  some  of  the  world's  most  vital  areas 
ind  turbulent  currents.  The  Iberian  Peninsula 
faces  Africa  to  the  south  and  Europe  to  the  north; 
lie  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  on  its  northwestern  shores 
ind  the  Mediterranean  to  the  east;  it  has  strong 
inguistic  and  religious  ties  with  the  Hispanic 
vorld  overseas ;  it  is  perhaps  as  well  or  better  able 
o  understand  the  Arab  approach  to  life  than  any 
>ther  European  country;  and,  finally,  Spain  now 
las  strong  bonds  of  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Jnited  States. 

J.S.  Agreements  With  Spain 

A  little  over  2  years  ago,  in  September  1953,  fol- 
owing  a  year  and  a  half  of  exploratory  study  and 
legotiation  which  began  after  the  trip  of  the  late 
Admiral  Forrest  Sherman  to  Madrid  in  1951,  our 
jovernment  and  the  Government  of  Spain  signed 
hree  agreements.2  The  first  of  these  concerned 
he  establishment  and  construction  in  Spain,  for 
he  joint  defensive  use  of  our  two  countries,  of 
ive  military  bases — four  air  and  one  naval.  The 
second  agreement  provided  for  American  mili- 
ary equipment.  Because  of  its  civil  war  from 
1936  to  1939,  and  a  virtual  blockade  during  5  years 
>f  World  War  II,  Spain  was  not  in  a  position  to 
;upply  or  produce  the  arms  necessary  to  defend 
he  bases.  The  third  and  last  agreement  governed 
i  commensurate  amount  of  what  is  called  defense- 
support  aid,  that  is,  economic  assistance  for 
Spain  in  strengthening  those  sectors  of  her  econ- 
>my — key  industries,  communications,  transporta- 
:ion  system,  agriculture — which  are  related  to  the 
jffective  functioning  of  the  new  complex  of  bases. 

Although  the  signing  of  these  agreements  may, 
)n  the  surface,  seem  an  obvious  act  of  self-interest 
)n  the  part  of  both  countries,  its  achievement  was 
i  question  of  much  greater  complexity  and  more 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5, 1953,  p.  435. 
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lasting  significance  than  any  simple  physical 
arrangement. 

The  days  when  we  affirmed  our  own  neutrality 
are  not  so  long  past  as  to  have  erased  the  memory 
of  the  motives  and  reactions  which  led  us  to  try 
to  avoid  what  we  then  considered  dangerous  "for- 
eign entanglements."  A  similar  desire  to  avoid 
foreign  entanglement  gripped  the  Spanish  people 
and  its  Government  well  through  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Although  under  considerable 
pressure  from  Hitler  throughout  the  Second 
World  War  to  join  the  Axis,  Spain  adhered  to  a 
policy  of  neutrality. 

Aside  from  a  defensive  alliance  made  with  her 
next-door  neighbor,  Portugal,  in  1939,  dictated 
by  the  obvious  geographical  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the  agreements  of  1953 
with  the  United  States  are  the  first  major  foreign 
military  alliance  entered  into  by  Spain  in  her 
modern  history.  The  reason  is  that,  despite  her 
isolation,  she  understands  the  true  nature  of  the 
Communist  danger  to  world  peace  and  the  urgent 
need  to  be  strong  and  ready  to  meet  its  challenge. 

Spain's  postwar  foreign  relations  have  developed 
along  four  main  lines,  two  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready noted:  the  Iberian  defensive  pact  with 
Portugal,  which  provides  for  joint  military  and 
political  consultation,  and  action  if  necessary; 
and  the  base,  military,  and  economic  aid  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States. 

The  other  two  principal  directions  in  which 
Spain  has  sought  to  strengthen  her  international 
ties  have  been  the  "Hispanic"  one,  that  is,  toward 
Latin  America,  implemented  through  the  foster- 
ing of  her  historical,  cultural,  and  religious  ties 
with  the  "sister  republics"  of  Central  and  South 
America ;  and  toward  the  Arab  world  through  an 
active  policy  of  rapprochement  with  the  Moslem 
countries,  using  as  a  bridge  her  favorable  relation- 
ships with  the  Moroccan  peoples  of  North  Africa. 
Gradually  certain  other  Western  nations,  as  they 
too  became  convinced  of  the  real  danger  of  Com- 
munist imperialism,  became  more  understanding 
and  appreciative  of  Spain's  value  in  the  defense 
of  the  West. 

Accordingly,  in  1950  the  United  Nations,  by 
resolution,  lifted  the  ostracism  it  had  voted  against 
Spain  in  1946.  In  1952  Spain  was  voted  into 
Unesco.  From  the  status  of  almost  an  interna- 
tional pariah  under  U.N.  condemnation  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  Spain  today  has  a  de- 
fense agreement  with  the  United  States,  has  con- 
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eluded  a  concordat  with  the  Vatican,  is  a  member 
of  all  the  important  U.N.  specialized  agencies,  and 
is  overwhelmingly  endorsed  for  admission  to  the 
organization  itself.3 

So  much  for  the  background  to  our  present  re- 
lations with  Spain.  How  are  our  agreements 
working  out? 

Success  of  Base  and  Training  Programs 

In  the  base  program  Spanish  cooperation  is 
very  good  indeed.  I  have  inspected  the  major 
projects  now  being  constructed  in  Spain.  The 
quality  of  the  work  by  the  Spanish  subcontractors 
is  very  impressive  and  the  rate  of  construction 
that  has  been  established  is  most  satisfactory.  The 
job  is  being  done  with  the  care  needed  to  insure 
the  worth  and  durability  of  the  bases  and  at  a 
speed  that  is  consistent  both  with  economy  and 
the  need  for  strengthening  our  defenses.  The 
Spanish  Government  also  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  fulfill  its  commitments,  some  of  which — such 
as  the  requisition  of  large  areas  of  fertile  land — 
are  onerous  indeed. 

With  regard  to  military  aid  for  the  Spanish 
armed  services,  U.S.  military  officials  report  most 
favorably  on  the  progress  made  by  those  services 
in  handling  and  caring  for  the  new  U.S.  equip- 
ment. 

In  training,  the  Spaniards  are  showing  up  well. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  Spanish  students  sent  to 
technical  Air  Force  training  courses  in  the  United 
States  have  graduated  in  the  top  10  percent  of 
their  classes — an  outstanding  record. 

While  the  Minister  of  the  Army,  General  Agus- 
tin  Munoz  Grandes,  was  touring  installations  in 
this  country,  he  was  told  by  a  senior  officer  at  the 
Army  school  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  that  the  two 
Spanish  officers  enrolled  in  the  communications 
course  stood  near  the  top  of  their  class.  Similar 
favorable  comments  come  to  us  from  U.S.  military 
technical  schools  in  West  Germany. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  bases  are  coming 
along  well  and  that  the  Spanish  armed  forces  are 
justifying  our  high  expectations. 

Defense-Support  Economic  Aid 

Now  I  should  like  to  report  on  the  problem  in- 
volved in  the  third  agreement  with  Spain,  namely, 
defense-support   economic  aid.    When  we  began 

'Spain  wan  one  ot  tin-  group  of  16  new  members  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.N.  on  Dec.  14. 
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a  base  construction  program  in  Spain  and  under- 
took to  provide  the  Spaniards  with  arms  to  help 
defend  these  bases,  we  assumed  problems  in  the 
economic  field  which  had  to  be  solved  in  order  to 
achieve  these  objectives.  First,  it  was  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  base  construction  program  would 
not  upset  the  marginal  Spanish  economy.  Spain's 
per  capita  gross  national  product  is  $260  per  year, 
or  somewhat  less  than  half  the  average  of  other 
European  countries  and  about  one-seventh  of  ours. 

Although  Spain  has  made  great  strides  in  de- 
veloping her  industries — and  the  country  has 
appreciable  mineral  resources — nevertheless,  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years,  and  more  so  in  the  last  20, 
her  badly  needed  foreign  exchange  earnings  have 
been  derived  principally  from  agricultural  ex- 
ports, foremost  among  them  olives,  olive  oil,  and 
citrus  fruit.  It  is  well  recognized  that  an  econ- 
omy which  depends  mainly  on  agriculture  is 
highly  vulnerable.  Two  years  of  poor  rainfall, 
such  as  Spain  experienced  in  1951  and  1952,  or  an 
abnormally  cold  winter  like  that  of  1953-54, 
when  freezing  weather  in  southern  Spain  de- 
stroyed great  portions  of  the  olive  and  orange 
crops,  result  inexorably  in  well-nigh  disastrous 
shortages.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
situation  to  note  that  the  losses  in  badly  needed 
foreign  exchange  resulting  from  the  freeze  a  year 
ago  equaled  the  total  economic  aid  we  granted 
Spain  that  year. 

A  large  construction  program  in  Spain  without 
defense-support  assistance  might  well  produce 
greatly  increased  inflationary  pressures  which, 
among  other  bad  results,  would  raise  the  cost  of 
building  the  bases.    This  has  been  avoided. 

In  addition,  however,  if  a  mutual  defense  pact 
with  Spain  was  to  be  worth  while  over  any  length 
of  time,  it  would  have  to  help  Spain  build  up  its 
domestic  economy.     Spain  would  need  economic 
aid  both  to  maintain  the  added  military  strength 
resulting  from  our  delivery  of  weapons  to  the 
Spanish  armed  forces  and  to  combat  inflationary 
tendencies  brought  on  by  base  construction  ex- 
penditures.    Concern  only  for  the  immediate  in 
flationary  effects  of  the  base  construction  prograrr 
without  providing  for  longer-range  economic  sta 
bility  also  would  be  shortsighted  and  would  hav< 
jeopardized  for  the  future  the  heavy  military 
investment  we  are  now  making. 

Defense-support  assistance,  therefore,  has  beei 
used  in  two  ways:  one,  to  provide  raw  material 
and  agricultural  commodities  to  offset  the  infla 
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tionary  impact  of  base  construction  and,  two, 
to  provide  capital  equipment  for  sectors  of  the 
economy  in  which  Spain  is  the  weakest.  For- 
tunately, the  harsh  necessities  of  the  Spanish 
economy  have  coincided  with  the  needs  of  the  air 
and  naval  bases  being  constructed  by  the  United 
States.  Economic  aid  in  Spain,  which  is  being 
devoted  in  considerable  part  to  transportation  and 
electric  power,  is  quite  properly  termed  defense- 
support  aid  since  its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  our 
mutual  defense  effort.  "Without  improvement,  the 
railroads,  for  instance,  could  not  provide  adequate 
communications  from  port  areas  to  the  military 
bases.  Spain's  highways,  though  in  relatively 
better  condition  than  its  railway  system,  fall  far 
short  of  the  requirements  both  of  the  civilian 
economy  and  of  the  military  program.  Koad- 
building  equipment  is  being  furnished  in  the  aid 
program,  and  it  is  being  used  on  those  roads  and 
highways  which  are  of  importance  to  the  joint 
Spanish- American  military  line  of  communica- 
tions. 

Economic  Aid  a  Good  Investment 

Two  concrete  examples  are  illustrative  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  military  and  the  economic  are 
closely  interrelated  in  our  Spanish  program.  A 
modern  fuel  pipeline,  reaching  from  Cadiz  to 
Ztragoza  across  two-thirds  of  the  country,  from 
the  southern  coast  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
northeastern  border,  is  in  process  of  construction. 
Similarly,  work  has  begun  on  the  creation  of  an 
ultramodern  telecommunications  network  to  link 
the  bases  and  thus  greatly  amplify  and  improve 
the  existing  Spanish  communications  system. 
Fuel  pipeline  and  communications  systems  can 
also  serve  important  civilian  peacetime  needs. 

It  is,  I  think,  particularly  gratifying  that,  in 
these  days  of  necessarily  vast  and  uneconomic  in- 
vestment in  military  establishments  and  equip- 
ment, at  least  a  part  of  this  terrible  cost  can  also 
serve  peaceful  civilian  ends. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  think  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Spain  is  a  good  investment. 
One  of  the  terms  of  the  195-3  economic  aid  agree- 
ment was  that  the  U.S.  would  receive  for  its  own 
uses,  primarily  to  pay  the  peseta  costs  of  base  con- 
struction, the  local  currency  equivalent  or  coun- 
terpart of  70  percent  of  the  dollar  aid  advanced. 
If  these  pesetas  were  not  available,  the  U.S.  would 
have  to  spend  on  base  construction  an  additional 
amount  of  dollars  equivalent  to  the  value  of  these 


pesetas.  In  other  words,  every  dollar  of  economic 
assistance  costs  the  U.S.  taxpayer  only  about  30 
cents. 

Though  not  directly  related  to  the  military-base 
and  defense-support  programs,  there  is  still 
another  way  in  which  the  Spanish  program,  in  its 
economic  aspects,  is  helping  the  U.S.  Spain  is 
becoming  a  good  customer  for  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Under  the  administration's 
program  to  expand  markets  for  American  farm 
products,  the  U.S.  can  sell  abroad  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  currencies  of  other  coun- 
tries, if  such  sales  dp  not  "unduly  interfere"  with 
the  traditional  markets  of  other  friendly  coun- 
tries. In  the  past  Spain  has  not  had  enough 
foreign  exchange  to  purchase  all  the  agricultural 
commodities  she  actually  needed.  Our  sales,  there- 
fore, can  be  expanded  at  a  rapid  rate  without  in- 
terfering with  the  normal  marketings  of  other 
friendly  countries. 

Under  this  program  Spain  so  far  has  made  pur- 
chases amounting  to  $31.5  million,  and  substantial 
additional  sales  are  anticipated.  To  date,  we  have 
kept  50  percent  of  the  peseta  proceeds  to  meet  U.S. 
expenses  in  Spain  for  economic  development. 
Surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  storage  cost 
the  taxpayer  money;  selling  them  now  for  50 
percent  cash  and  50  percent  long-term  credit,  thus 
eliminating  carrying  charges,  is  good  business  for 
us,  and  it  helps  Spain  to  fill  some  of  her  greatest 
needs.  In  addition,  these  sales  are  paving  the 
way  for  the  future  when,  with  our  help,  the  Span- 
ish economy  is  strong  enough  to  permit  her  to  buy 
needed  American  products  in  the  normal  way. 

Prospects  for  the  Future 

I  come  now  to  a  part  of  my  report  to  you  that  is, 
I  think,  of  particular  interest — the  prospects  for 
the  future  of  U.S -Spanish  relations.  Increas- 
ingly important  as  the  material  ties  between  our 
two  countries  have  become — the  base  construction 
program,  the  economic,  military,  and  technical 
aid — these  things  are  only  part  of  integral  friend- 
ship. There  are  stronger  and  deeper  bonds  of 
understanding  and  culture  which  link  us  together. 

Vast  areas  of  our  hemisphere,  notably  in  South 
and  Central  America  and  in  the  great  Southwest 
of  our  own  land,  were  discovered,  explored,  colon- 
ized, and  settled  by  people  from  Spain.  In  the 
Americas,  next  to  the  English  language  the  Span- 
ish tongue  is  the  most  widespread.  Spanish 
customs  and  traditions  have  had  a  marked  effect 
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upon  our  own  culture.  Both  our  cultures,  com- 
mitted as  they  are  to  enduring  spiritual  values, 
have  produced  a  joint  determination  to  resist 
Soviet  aggression. 

The  agreements  of  1953  are  being  carried  out  in 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  mutual  respect  on  both  sides. 
I  can  say  to  you  with  pride  that  Americans  today 
in  Spain  are  popular  and  well  received. 

Only  recently  the  visit  to  Spain  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,4  and  the  marked  cordiality  with  which 
he  was  welcomed,  demonstrated  to  the  world  the 
growing  closeness  of  our  relations  with  this  proud 
and  ancient  land.  Our  great  President,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  is  not  only  admired  but  loved 
by  the  people  of  Spain. 

I  believe  that  our  partnership  with  Spain  now 
has  a  sound  foundation  and  that  the  prospects 
for  the  future  are  very  good  indeed. 

On  our  part  I  believe  that  of  course  we  should 
carry  through  with  our  commitments  concerning 
the  bases,  and  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  same 
time  we  should  provide  the  defense-support  eco- 
nomic aid  required  in  connection  with  this 
program. 

On  the  part  of  Spain,  I  believe  that  we  shall 
continue  to  find  the  excellent  cooperation  and 
soldierly  qualities  desirable  in  partners  in  a  joint 
undertaking  in  which  the  security  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  is  involved. 

The  bases  themselves  will  be  of  the  greatest 
strategic  importance.  The  other  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  will,  in  my  opinion,  come  to  appre- 
ciate and  welcome  this  vital  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  the  "West  from  sudden  aggression.  It 
is  a  formidable  bulwark  which  we  are  building, 
and  the  criticism  leveled  against  us  by  the  Com- 
munists points  up  its  value.  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  support  this  important  undertaking. 

I  am  honored  that  our  President  has  entrusted 
to  me  the  task  of  Ambassador  to  Spain.  It  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  public  service. 

Spain,  toughened  by  ordeal  in  the  fiery  cruci- 
ble of  a  bitter  civil  war,  will  continue  by  our 
side — a  dependable  anti-Communist  ally.  I  think 
it  is  encouraging  and  entirely  right  that,  as  we 
Americans  attempt  to  discharge  the  massive  re- 
sponsibilities of  leadership  of  the  anti-Communist 
world,  we  should  have  at  our  side  this  loyal  friend 
and  gallant  ally — Spain. 

'  Secretary  Dulles  made  an  official  visit  to  Madrid  on 
Nov.  1. 


U.S.  Restates  Views  on 
Soviet  Obligations  in  Germany 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Bonn  on  December  16  and  a 
letter  from  Ambassador  James  B.  Conant  de- 
livered on  the  same  date  to  Georgi  Pushkin,  senior 
Soviet  diplomatic  representative  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany,  together  with  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 14-  from  Ambassador  Pushkin  to  the  U.S.. 
French,  and  British  Ambassadors  to  the  Federal 
Republic.  The  French  and  British  Embassies  on 
December  16  replied  to  the  Soviet  representative }s 
communication  with  similar  statements  and  letters, 

U.S.  Embassy  Statement  of  December  16 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Pushkin  of  December  14 
merely  restates  the  Soviet  position  as  set  out  in  the 
exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  Zorin  and  Herr 
Bolz  on  September  20.  At  that  time  the  three 
Western  Powers  made  clear  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  their  notes  of  October  3 *  that  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  Soviet  Government  responsible 
for  the  obligations  assumed  by  it  in  the  quadripar- 
tite agreements  regarding  Germany,  including 
Berlin.  This  remains  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Conant's  Letter  of  December  16 

Dear  Mr.  Pushkin:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  December  14.  The  position  of  my 
Government  has  already  been  made  clear  in  its 
note  to  the  Soviet  Government  of  October  3, 1955, 
namely  that  it  continues  to  hold  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  the  obligations  assumed 
by  it  under  quadripartite  agreements  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Germany,  including  Berlin. 

The  attitude  of  my  Government  remains  un- 
changed. , 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  B.  Conant 

Mr.  Pushkin's  Letter  of  December  14 

[Unofficial  translation] 

Deau  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  December  1  of  this  year.2  This  letter  defends 
the  action  of  a  group  of  American  citizens  who  used  an 
automobile  equipped  with  an  unregistered  radio  trans- 
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nitter  on  the  territory  of  East  Berlin  under  violation  of 
he  laws  which  are  valid  in  the  German  Democratic 
Bapnbllc. 

I  know  that  the  commandant  of  the  American  garrison 
>f  West  Berlin,  Major  General  Dasher,  has  been  given  an 
Impropriate  explanation,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
natter  falls  fully  and  completely  under  the  competence 
>f  the  presidium  of  the  People's  Police  of  East  Berlin. 

Concerning  the  other  questions  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
[  deem  it  necessary  to  tell  you  that  under  the  treaty  con- 
cluded September  20  between  the  German  Democratic 
llepublic  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  exercises  full  and  complete  jurisdiction  on  its 
vhole  territory  and  regulates  all  questions  arising  from 
ts  relations  with  the  German  Federal  Republic  as  well 
is  with  other  states. 

From  the  above-mentioned  treaty  and  the  documents 
■elating  to  it — whose  texts  have  been  brought  to  the 
mention  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Britain 
ind  France — it  can  be  seen  that  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  exercises  the  guarding  and  control  on  the  borders 
if  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  on  the  outer  ring  of  Greater 
Berlin,  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  West 
Berlin. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  known  that  agreements 
xist  between  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
:he  German  Democratic  Republic  that  the  control  of 
:  raffle  of  armed  forces  personnel  and  freight  of  the  gar- 
risons of  the  United  States,  Britain  and  France  stationed 
a  West  Berlin  between  the  German  Federal  Republic 
ind  West  Berlin  will  be  exercised  temporarily  until  con- 
clusion of  an  appropriate  agreement  by  the  command  of 
:he  group  of  Soviet  forces  in  Germany. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  Pushkin 


Deadline  Extended  for  Filing 
Property  Claims  in  Austria 

'rew  release  713  dated  December  28 

Information  has  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State  that  the  deadline  has  been  extended 
for  filing  claims  in  Austria  under  certain  laws  re- 
aring to  restitution  of  property  seized  during  the 
>eriod  of  German  occupation.  The  extension 
provides  that  such  claims  may  be  filed  up  to  July 
>1, 1956,  whereas  the  deadline  had  previously  been 
December  31,  1955.1  The  extension  of  time  for  fil- 
ng  is  applicable  only  in  regard  to  the  following 
ypes  of  claims : 

(1)  Claims  to  property  of  which  foundations 
ind  funds  were  deprived  if  such  foundation  or 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1955,  p.  761. 


fund  was  dissolved  during  the  German  occupa- 
tion of  Austria  and  if  its  status  as  a  juridical  per- 
son was  not  restored  as  of  December  1,  1953. 

(2)  Claims  to  property  which  was  under  pub- 
lic administration  on  June  30,  1952,  or  thereafter. 

(3)  Claims  which  could  not  be  enforced  by  rea- 
son of  a  fact  existing  outside  of  Austrian  laws. 

Claims  of  the  above  types  should  be  filed  prior 
to  July  31, 1956.  Proceedings  are  formal  and  are 
commenced  by  the  filing  of  a  petition  or  complaint 
with  the  Finanzlandesdirektion  (State  Finance 
Office)  where  the  property  is  located,  or  with  the 
Ruechstellungskommission  (Restitution  Commis- 
sion) for  the  district  in  which  the  present  owner  of 
the  property  resides.  It  is  suggested  that  claim- 
ants who  wish  to  file  claims  under  the  Austrian 
Restitution  Laws  should  consider  obtaining  Aus- 
trian legal  advice  to  insure  that  their  claims  are 
correctly  filed  and  processed  with  the  appropriate 
restitution  authority. 

Claims  of  Former  Persecutees  under  Austrian 
State  Treaty 

Persons  wishing  to  file  claims  for  property  con- 
fiscated in  Austria  on  account  of  the  racial  origin 
or  religion  of  the  owner  are  reminded  that  article 
26  of  the  State  Treaty  provides  for  restoration  of 
property  to  former  persecutees  where  such  prop- 
erty was  taken  after  March  13, 1938.  Such  claims 
should  be  filed  prior  to  July  31, 1956,  directly  with 
the 

Austrian  Federal  Ministry  of  Finance, 

Himmelpfortgasse  8, 

Vienna  I. 

Special  Austrian  Fund  To  Aid  Former  Persecutees 

Information  has  also  been  received  that  the  Aus- 
trian Government  has  recommended  to  its  Parlia- 
ment legislation  to  establish  a  special  fund  to  pro- 
vide limited  payments  to  former  Austrian  citizens 
or  residents  who  were  victims  of  Nazi  persecution 
in  Austria.  Such  payments  will  be  made  to  per- 
sons residing  presently  outside  Austria  as  a  meas- 
ure to  alleviate  hardships  arising  from  financial 
need,  age,  ill  health,  or  other  similar  circum- 
stances. Persons  wishing  to  obtain  information 
regarding  this  fund  and  the  procedure  for  filing 
claims  may  communicate  with  the 

Committee  for  Jewish  Claims  on  Austria 

Suite  800,  270  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  the  Diplomat 


C T^wo  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on 
I  ■  January  17,  1706,  a  notable  and  ver- 
^^y  satile  American  was  born:  Benjamin 
Franklin,  printer,  writer,  business- 
man, philanthropist,  inventor,  scientist, 
public  official,  statesman,  and  diplomat. 
Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  first  profes- 
sional Foreign  Sen-ice  officer  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  was  as  eminently  successful 
in  international  relations  as  he  was  in  the 
various  other  fields  of  enterprise  to  which 
at  one  time  or  another  he  devoted  his 
endeavors. 

To  an  extent  that  was  unique  among 
Americans  of  the  time,  Franklin  acquired 
diplomatic  experience  during  the  colonial 
period.  For  more  than  15  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  lived  in  Eng- 
land as  the  representative  of  the  political 
and  economic  interests  of  certain  of  the 
American  Colonies.  From  1757  to  1762 
and  from  1764  to  1775  he  represented 
Pennsylvania  in  this  manner;  and  he  like- 
wise represented  Georgia  from  1768,  New 
Jersey  from  1769,  and  Massachusetts  from 
1770.  Under  these  appointments,  and  with 
his  outstanding  personality  and  reputation, 
he  was  in  effect  an  ambassador  extraordi- 
narv  from  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain. 

Franklin  was  on  the  high  seas  homeward 
bound,  after  his  mission  as  agent  of  the 
Colonies,  when  blood  was  shed  at  Lexington 
and  Concord.  On  May  6,  1775,  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. On  November  29,  1775,  the  Con- 
gress appointed  him  one  of  a  committee  of 
five  "for  the  sole  purpose  of  corresponding 
with  our  friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world."  This  com- 
mittee is  usually  regarded  as  the  first  stage 
in  the  development  of  what  is  now  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  he  had  helped  to  draft,  Franklin 
began  his  service  as  a  diplomatic  representa- 
tive of  the  new  Nation.  On  September  28, 
1776,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Congress 
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one  of  three  Joint  Commissioners  to  the 
Court  of  France,  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
tiate treaties.  He  arrived  in  France  the  fol- 
lowing December,  and  he  remained  abroad 
under  this  and  subsequent  diplomatic  ap- 
pointments until  July  12,  1785.  Although 
named  additionally  Commissioner  to  the 
Court  of  Spain  on  January  2, 1777,  he  never 
entered  upon  this  assignment.  Together 
with  his  two  fellow  Commissioners  to 
France,  he  signed  on  February  6, 1778,  with 
the  Plenipotentiary  of  Louis  XVI,  the  first 
three  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  was  the  alliance  that 
brought  France  into  the  Revolutionary  War. 

On  September  14,  1778,  the  Congress 
elected  Franklin  its  sole  representative  to 
the  Court  of  France,  with  the  rank  and  title 
of  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  This  was  the 
first  appointment  of  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary in  the  American  diplomatic  service. 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  Congress 
gave  him  additional  assignments.  On  June 
15,  1781,  he  was  commissioned  one  of  five 
Joint  Commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity he  signed  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  on  November  30, 1782,  and  the  defin- 
itive treaty  of  peace  on  September  3,  1783. 
On  September  28,  1782,  he  was  commis- 
sioned Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
Sweden;  on  April  3,  1783,  he  signed  such 
a  treaty.  On  May  12,  1784,  he  was  com- 
missioned one  of  three  Joint  Ministers  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  negotiate  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  European  countries  and  with 
the  Barbary  states;  and  under  this  commis- 
sion he  signed  a  treaty  with  Prussia  on  July 
9,  1785.  Three  days  later  he  brought  his 
mission  to  a  close  and  left  Paris  on  his  last 
trip  home. 

The  portrait  on  the  opposite  page  is  by 
Joseph-Sifrede  Duplessis,  who  also  made  a 
number  of  other  portraits  of  Franklin. 
This  one  was  painted  in  France  in  1783, 
when  Franklin,  at  the  age  of  77,  was  at  the 
culmination  of  his  diplomatic  career. 
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Chinese  Communist  Complaint 
Concerning  Student 

Press  release  714  dated  December  30 

The  Department  of  State  is  investigating  a 
Chinese  Communist  complaint  that  a  student  for- 
merly attending  the  University  of  Missouri  has 
been  prevented  from  leaving  the  United  States  by 
being  confined  to  a  mental  institution.  The  com- 
plaint was  received  at  the  American  Consulate 
General  in  Geneva  from  the  Communist  represent- 
ative, Wang  Ping-nan,  on  December  28  and  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  a 
telegram  from  the  Chinese  Communist  Red  Cross 
on  December  29.1 

The  former  student  is  Liu  Yung-ming,  who  is 
presently  a  patient  in  the  Missouri  State  Hospital 
No.  4  at  Farmington,  Mo.  Preliminary  investi- 
gation has  disclosed  that  Liu  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  May  1949,  when  he  was 
committed  to  the  State  Hospital  through  court 
procedure  instituted  by  the  foreign  student  ad- 
viser of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Hospital 
physicians  diagnosed  his  case  as  chronic  schizo- 
phrenia. 

The  U.  S.  Immigration  Service  obtained  a  de- 
portation order  against  Liu  on  January  29,  1951, 
but  deportation  could  not  be  carried  out  due  to 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  travel  documenta- 
tion which  would  assure  his  acceptance  elsewhere. 

Hospital  officials  state  that  the  only  correspond- 
ence received  concerning  him  was  from  his  father, 
Y.  W.  Liu  of  Hong  Kong,  who  asked  that  the  hos- 
pital continue  to  care  for  him.  Expense  of  caring 
for  Liu  has  been  borne  by  the  State  Hospital,  al- 
though the  hospital  authorities  recently  wrote  to 
Liu's  father  to  ask  whether  he  could  contribute 
a  part  of  this  cost.  Hospital  authorities  were  un- 
able to  recall  any  correspondence  from  Liu's  wife 
to  the  hospital. 

At  the  time  that  Liu  was  committed  to  the  State 
Hospital  there  were  no  restrictions  of  any  kind 
on  the  departure  of  Chinese.  Following  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war,  preventive  departure 
orders  were  issued  with  respect  to  a  small  number 
of  Chinese  with  technical  training,  but  no  such 
older  was  ever  issued  against  Liu. 

The  Department  is  consulting  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  as  to  appropriate  disposition  of 
Liu's  case. 


1  Text  of  note  not  printed. 


Survey  of  Mekong  River 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  November  26  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governments  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  Viet-Nam,  it  will  help  finance  a  reconnaissance 
survey  to  explore  the  potentialities  of  the  Mekong 
River  for  immediate  and  long-range  development. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  will  make  the  survey.  Ica  will 
pay  the  dollar  costs,  estimated  at  $50,000,  and  the 
Governments  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Viet-Nam  will  pay  local  currency  costs  and  pro- 
vide other  assistance  for  the  survey. 

The  Mekong  is  believed  to  hold  considerable  pos- 
sibilities for  improvement  and  development  in  the 
fields  of  navigation,  irrigation,  power,  and  domes- 
tic water  supplies.  It  is  one  of  the  world's  longest 
waterways,  comparable  to  the  Mississippi  River 
in  length  and  volume. 

To  make  the  survey,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
under  an  agreement  with  Ica  will  send  six  Amer- 
ican river-development  experts  to  Southeast  Asia. 
They  will  present  a  report  next  spring  with  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  and  projects  which 
could  be  undertaken  along  the  1,620  miles  of  the 
Mekong  from  the  Communist  China  border  to  its 
mouth  on  the  South  China  Sea.  (Another  1,000 
miles  of  the  river  is  in  Communist  China.) 

The  Mekong  survey  project  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  cooperation  among  governments  of 
Southeast  Asia  for  mutual  betterment  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  Any  regional  developmental  proj- 
ects which  cut  across  political  boundaries  can  only 
be  undertaken  through  cooperative  action  among 
the  several  governments  involved.  Such  coopera- 
tive projects  often  offer  far  greater  benefits  thar 
can  be  realized  by  the  various  governments  work 
ing  independently. 

The  Mekong  River  flows  for  2,600  miles  from  it' 
source  in  the  snow-covered  mountain  ranges  of  tht 
great  plateau  of  Tibet  through  China  to  Burma 
Laos,  and  Thailand,  forming  parts  of  the  border 
of  these  countries.  It  continues  through  tropica 
Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam  to  the  South  China  Sea 

The  primary  objective  of  the  reconnaissanci 
survey  is  to  bring  together  all  basic  informatioi 
and  all  previous  plans  for  development  of  thi 
potentials  of  the  river,  to  forecast  potential  devel 
opments  apparently  worthy  of  investigation,  an( 
to  establish  guidelines  for  further  specialized  en 
gineering  surveys. 
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The  reconnaissance  will  point  out  any  initial 
simple,  low-cost  projects  that  can  be  undertaken  at 
an  early  date  to  enhance  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  people  in  the  Mekong  watershed,  such  as 
minor  improvements  of  sections  of  the  river  for 
navigation,  improvements  for  flood  protection  for 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  river  areas,  extension  of 
flood  irrigation  in  the  lower  areas,  simple  pilot 
irrigation  schemes  on  a  demonstration  basis,  and 
provision  of  adequate  transport  craft  and  river 
port  and  portage  facilities  to  increase  navigation 
along  the  river  and  reduce  transportation  costs. 

Long-range  possibilities  which  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  reconnaissance  include  potentials  for 
hydroelectric  power  either  on  the  main  stream  or 
its  tributaries;  development  of  irrigation  in  the 
northeast  Thailand  plateau  from  the  waters  of 
the  Mae  Nam  Mun  River,  a  tributary ;  and  major 
increases  in  irrigation  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Recommendations  will  be  made  regarding 


river. 


long-term  engineering  and  economic  studies  that 
are  necessary  before  major  developmental  projects 
can  be  properly  undertaken. 

Flood  control  may  be  found  necessary  to  reduce 
losses  of  life  and  property  which  result  from  the 
river's  extraordinary  overflowing  on  an  average 
of  once  every  9  years.  Rainfall  in  the  area  is 
heavy,  ranging  from  40  to  100  inches. 

No  assistance  is  currently  scheduled  for  devel- 
opment projects  on  the  Mekong,  but  Ica  said  that  a 
reconnaissance  survey  such  as  is  being  undertaken 
would  be  necessary  before  any  national  or  inter- 
national projects  could  be  wisely  planned  to  put 
the  river  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
four  countries. 


U.S.  Helps  Combat  Flood  Suffering 
in  Pakistan 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  December  11  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  rushing  emergency  medical  supplies, 
blankets,  and  warm  clothing  to  Pakistan  by  air 
and  sea  to  combat  sickness  and  cold-weather  suf- 
fering in  the  wake  of  recent  disastrous  floods  in 
West  Pakistan.  The  supplies,  gifts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  are  being  sent  to  assist  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  affected  by  the  flooding  of 
the  Ravi  and  Sutlej  rivers. 

The  first  of  12  American  commercial  aircraft 
carrying  initial  supplies  had  already  arrived  in 
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Pakistan,  and  others  were  to  follow  within  a  few 
days.  The  air  cargo  will  be  followed  by  sea  ship- 
ments of  additional  supplies. 

Emergency  supplies  to  combat  cold-weather 
suffering  include  70,000  wool  blankets,  100,000 
wind-resistant  jackets,  100,000  wool  overcoats, 
100,000  pairs  of  trousers,  and  30,000  sweaters. 
The  medical  supplies  include  50,000  vials  of  peni- 
cillin ;  5  million  vitamin  tablets ;  100  tons  of  DDT 
to  be  used  in  malaria  control ;  18,300,000  paludrine 
tablets,  an  an,timalaria  drug;  25,000  cakes  of 
carbolic  soap ;  and  200,000  meparcine  tablets. 

The  Ica  has  also  turned  over  more  than  14  tons 
of  sulphanilimide  and  sulfadiazine,  1  million 
yards  of  bandage,  36  tons  of  warm  clothing,  and 
2,000  blankets  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
shipment  to  the  Pakistan  Red  Cross. 


Distributing  Agricultural  Surpluses 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  an- 
nounced on  December  14  that  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and 
dry  beans  will  be  made  available  immediately  to 
U.S.  charitable  agencies  for  foreign  relief  purposes 
and  also  to  eligible  domestic  outlets.  Secretary 
Benson  said : 

This  is  a  further  important  step  in  our  program  to 
benefit  farmers  and  others  in  this  country,  as  well  as  to 
help  our  friends  overseas.  Increasing  the  distribution 
of  these  products  will  serve  to  provide  needed  food  to  the 
hungry  throughout  the  world  from  our  U.S.  surpluses. 
I  am  happy  that  we  have  been  able  to  complete  the  lengthy 
arrangements  leading  to  this  announcement  during  this 
appropriate  period  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
We  know  from  personal  meetings  and  from  our  mail  that 
our  United  States  farmers  are  proud  and  delighted  to  be 
able  to  share  their  abundance  with  the  less  fortunate 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  donations  will  continue  to  be  made  in  a  manner  to 
be  of  maximum  assistance  to  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world,  to  persons  who  need  them  and  would  not  otherwise 
get  them  or  get  enough  of  them.  The  distribution  will 
continue  to  be  made  through  the  U.S.  welfare  agencies,  18 
of  which  are  currently  distributing  food  in  67  countries 
abroad.  The  foods  will  continue  to  be  distributed  over- 
seas with  full  recognition  of  their  American  origin,  iden- 
tified as  "gifts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  action  adds  wheat  and  corn  to  the  commod- 
ities being  made  available  to  nonprofit  school  lunch 
programs  and  other  eligible  outlets  in  this  country ; 
rice  and  dry  beans  are  already  being  distributed  to 
such  outlets.  It  also  makes  all  four  products  avail- 
able to  U.S.  private  welfare  agencies  for  foreign 
relief  distribution. 
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U.S.  Completes  Action  Required 
for  Membership  in  IFC 

The  International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and 
Development  (World  Bank)  on  December  5  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  on  that  date  com- 
pleted the  action  required  for  membership  in  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  the  proposed 
new  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank.1  George  M. 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  signed  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  deposited  with  the  bank 
an  Instrument  of  Acceptance  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  United  States  was  the  third  country  to 
complete  this  process,  the  first  two  being  Canada 
and  Iceland.  The  bank  announced  on  December 
16  that  Egypt  and  Ecuador  had  completed  action, 
and  on  January  10  that  Australia,  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  completed 
action. 

The  charter  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration requires  a  minimum  membership  of  30 
countries,  together  subscribing  at  least  $75  million, 
before  the  corporation  can  begin  operations.  The 
capital  subscriptions  of  the  nine  countries  which 
have  now  completed  action  amount  to  $56,761,000. 

The  governments  of  38  other  member  countries 
of  the  bank  have  indicated  their  intention  of 
joining  the  Ifc.  In  almost  all  cases  legislation  is 
required  to  enable  these  governments  to  adhere 
to  the  new  corporation,  and  the  following  coun- 
tries have  already  passed  the  domestic  legislation 
required  to  authorize  membership :  Haiti,  India, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  and  Peru.  The 
prospective  capital  subscriptions  of  these  six  coun- 
tries total  $5,212,000.  Bills  authorizing  member- 
ship are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  legislative 
process  in  a  number  of  other  countries. 


World  Bank  Loan  to  Honduras 
for  Highway  System 

The  World  Bank  on  December  22  announced 
that  it  made  a  loan  of  $4.2  million  to  Honduras 
on  that  date  to  enable  a  highway  maintenance  or- 
ganization to  be  set  up  and  to  begin  operations. 


'  For  !))<•  President's  message  to  Congress  recommend- 
ing U.S.  participation  and  a  summary  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  IFO,  see  BUZXETTH  of  May  2.3,  1955,  p.  844. 


The  loan  will  also  finance  preliminary  engineering 
studies  for  the  improvement  and  new  construction 
of  various  sections  of  two  important  trunk  roads, 
the  Northern  and  Western  Highways. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  transport  system 
seriously  hampers  the  economic  development  of 
Honduras.  Several  areas  have  important  possi- 
bilities, especially  in  agriculture,  livestock,  and 
timber,  but  in  the  absence  of  transport  and  of 
sufficient  population  these  areas  are  practically 
undeveloped  at  present. 

Of  the  1,600  miles  of  roads  in  Honduras  only 
20  miles  are  paved.  The  basic  network  consists 
of  five  trunk  highways,  all  in  need  of  improve- 
ment, and  in  some  cases  relocation,  to  make  pos- 
sible their  conversion  into  first-class  paved  high- 
ways. The  two  trunk  roads  recognized  as  having 
priority  are  the  Northern  Highway,  which  runs 
230  miles  from  Tegucigalpa,  capital  of  Honduras, 
northward  to  San  Pedro  Sula  and  Puerto  Cortes 
on  the  Caribbean;  and  the  Western  Highway, 
which  runs  106  miles  from  San  Pedro  Sula  west- 
ward toward  El  Salvador.  The  latter  road  re- 
quires an  extension  of  100  kms.  (62  miles)  to  reach 
the  border  between  the  two  countries. 

The  remainder  of  the  road  system  consists  of 
secondary  roads  and  trails,  many  passable  only 
in  dry  weather.  In  spite  of  this  and  of  the  re- 
sulting high  costs  of  transport,  the  number  of  i 
motor  vehicles  in  Honduras  has  doubled  since 
1950,  and  in  1955  there  were  7,000  in  operation. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road 
system  of  Honduras  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Highway  Department,  which  was  established  5 
years  ago  as  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Development. 

Little  road  construction  or  maintenance  equip- 
ment is  at  present  available  to  the  Department, 
and  such  as  exists  is  in  poor  condition.  The 
Highway  Department  also  lacks  adequate  offices, 
warehouses,  and  workshop  facilities. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  decided  to 
embark  on  a  comprehensive  program  to  improve 
the  country's  highways.  The  first  need  is  to  re- 
organize the  Highway  Department.  Its  tech- 
nical and  administrative  staff  for  design,  engi- 
neering, and  field  work  must  be  strengthened  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  various  tasks.  A  new 
maintenance  division  is  to  be  set  up  within  the 
Department  and  equipped  with  the  necessary 
road  maintenance  equipment  and  spare  parts, 
workshop  construction  materials,  and  tools. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


General  Assembly  Action  on  Disarmament 


Statements  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
UjS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly ' 


tEVIEW  OF  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

\S.  delegation  press  release  2304  dated  December  5 

:  At  Geneva,  in  the  afternoon  of  July  21,  1955, 
he  President  of  the  United  States,  meeting  with 
he  leaders  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  looked  across  the  conference  table 
lirectly  at  the  Soviet  delegation  and  spoke  the 
'ollowing  words : 

.  .  I  have  been  searching  my  heart  and  mind  [he  de- 
lared]  for  something  that  I  could  say  here  that  could 
onvince  everyone  of  the  great  sincerity  of  the  United 
states  in  approaching  this  problem  of  disarmament.  I 
hould  address  myself  for  a  moment  principally  to  the 
lelegates  from  the  Soviet  Union,  because  our  two  great 
ountries  admittedly  possess  new  and  terrible  weapons 
n  quantities  which  do  give  rise  in  other  parts  of  the 
vorld,  or  reciprocally,  to  the  fears  and  dangers  of  surprise 
track. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  take  a  practical  step,  that 
<re  begin  an  arrangement,  very  quickly,  as  between  our- 
•>lv«'S—  immediately.     These  steps  would  include: 

:  To  give  to  each  other  a  complete  blueprint  of  our  mili- 
ary establishments,  from  beginning  to  end,  from  one  end 
>f  our  countries  to  the  other ;  lay  out  the  establishments 
nd  provide  the  blueprints  to  each  other. 
Next,  to  provide  within  our  countries  facilities  for 
lerial  photography  to  the  other  country — we  to  provide 
ou  the  facilities  within  our  country,  ample  facilities  for 
.erial  reconnaissance,  where  you  can  make  all  the  pictures 
■on  choose  and  take  them  to  your  own  country  to  study ; 
ou  to  provide  exactly  the  same  facilities  for  us  and  we 
o  ma  Ire  these  examinations, — and  by  this  step  to  convince 
he  world  that  we  are  providing  as  between  ourselves 
gainst  the  possibility  of  great  surprise  attack,  thus 
essening  danger  and  relaxing  tension.  Likewise  we  will 
nake  more  easily  attainable  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
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system  of  inspection  and  disarmament,  because  what  I 
propose,  I  assure  you,  would  be  but  a  beginning. 

The  people  of  the  world,  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  avoiding  an  atomic  holocaust,  saw  in  the 
President's  proposal  something  which  could  at  one 
stroke  lift  the  disarmament  debate  from  the 
morass  into  which  it  had  sunk  and  provide  a  safe- 
guard against  that  great  surprise  attack  which 
might  herald  the  doom  of  mankind. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  President's  plan  would 
operate:  The  information  which  would  be  ex- 
changed would  include,  first,  the  identification, 
strength,  command  structure,  and  disposition  of 
personnel,  units,  and  equipment  of  all  major  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces ;  second,  a  complete  list  of  mili- 
tary plants,  facilities,  and  installations,  with  their 
locations.  Comparable  information  would  be  fur- 
nished simultaneously  by  each  participating 
country.  Freedom  of  communications  for  in- 
specting personnel  would  be  assured. 

The  heart  of  the  plan  is  unrestricted — but  mon- 
itored— reciprocal,  aerial  inspection,  by  visual, 
photographic,  and  electronic  means.  Personnel 
of  the  country  being  inspected  may  be  aboard  the 
aircraft. 

Modern  aerial  reconnaissance  has  phenomenal 
capabilities.  Two  standard  jet  photo-planes  can 
photograph  a  band  of  terrain  490  miles  wide  and 
2,700  long,  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles,  in  only  two  hours. 

A  country  the  size  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  can  have  its  picture  taken,  mile  by 
mile,  field  and  factory,  in  considerably  less  than 
6  months.  The  information  can  be  kept  current 
week  by  week.     Extremely  accurate  results  are 
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possible  at  night  and  under  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

The  costs  of  the  operation  are  slight  for  the  boon 
it  would  confer.  For  a  whole  year,  the  expenses 
could  be  compared  to  the  cost  of  only  2  or  3  days 
of  World  War  II.  And  if  we  include  in  the  ac- 
count the  unspeakable  suffering,  the  blight  on  the 
future,  the  deaths,  and  the  broken  lives  in  another 
war,  no  cost  would  be  too  great. 

The  United  States  has  offered  to  extend  this 
plan  to  other  countries  and  to  bases  abroad  if 
acceptable  to  the  nations  involved.  We  have 
agreed  to  add  to  it  Mr.  Bulganin's  plan  for  ground 
observers. 

The  United  States  regrets  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  still  not  approved  President  Eisenhower's 
plan.  But  we  continue  to  hope  that  further  dis- 
cussions will  lead  it  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
proposal. 

Here  is  the  background  against  which  it  was 
made. 

Central  Issues  of  Inspection  and  Control 

Inspection  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament by  international  agreement — inspection 
to  see  that  what  is  promised  is  actually  performed. 
When  disarmament  is  undertaken  without  ade- 
quate inspection,  as  it  was  in  Germany  and  Japan 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  result  is  a  war- 
breeding  fiasco. 

President  Eisenhower  at  Geneva  declared  that — 

No  sound  and  reliable  agreement  can  be  made  unless  it 
is  completely  covered  by  an  inspection  and  reporting  sys- 
tem adequate  to  support  every  portion  of  the  agreement. 
The  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that  disarmament  agree- 
ments without  adequate  reciprocal  inspection  increase  the 
dangers  of  war  and  do  not  brighten  the  prospects  of  peace. 

The  other  Heads  of  State  at  Geneva  and  leaders 
in  other  countries  have  said  very  much  the  same 
thing. 

Marshal  Bulganin  put  it  in  a  nutshell  when  he 
told  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  August  14,  1955,  that 
"each  disarmament  plan  boils  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  control  and  inspection." 

But  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  by  control  and  inspection  that  we  do.  It 
will  not  allow  the  kind  of  forehanded,  permanent, 
and  thorough  inspection  which  the  other  coun- 
tries on  the  United  Nations  Subcommittee2  would 


accept,  which  is  necessary  to  ease  the  arms  burdei 
and  to  permit  the  full  flowering  of  atomic  energ 
for  peace. 

This  is  the  issue  which  has  divided  the  Sovie 
Union  from  the  overwhelming  majority  in  th 
United  Nations  ever  since  1946.  Meanwhile,  th 
problem  has  become  steadily  more  difficult  an< 
more  urgent. 

The  production  of  nuclear  material  has  beei 
under  way  for  a  decade  under  no  internationa 
control  whatsoever.  During  all  of  this  time  i 
has  been  possible  to  hide  atomic  weapons.  Th 
telltale  radioactivity  of  nuclear  materials  can  b 
shielded  by  containers,  beyond  the  range  of  an; 
presently  known  detection  device. 

As  the  stockpile  grows,  the  danger  mounts.  Be 
cause  of  the  margin  of  error  in  accounting,  wit' 
each  year  that  passes,  the  amount  of  materia 
available  for  hidden  weapons  has  increased.  Witl 
the  passage  of  time  we  were  bound  to  reach  i 
crucial  point  at  which  this  margin  of  error  repre 
sented  a  dangerous  potential  in  nuclear  weapons 
That  point  has  now  been  reached. 

This  is  the  scientific  background  of  the  Eisen 
hower  project. 

It  means  that  the  older  plans  for  inspection  o 
nuclear  material  based  on  total  accounting  fo: 
production  are  unrealistic. 

The  situation  thus  created  required  two  things 
an  intensive  review  of  the  inspection  problem 
and  some  new  and  radical  conception  whicl 
would  offer  the  world  time,  security,  and  confi 
dence  while  it  tackled  its  problem. 

The  President  moved  to  meet  the  first  by  mobi 
lizing  a  number  of  our  most  eminent  physicists 
military  men,  industrialists,  and  scholars  to  worl 
on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  under  the  directioi 
of  Mr.  Harold  E.  Stassen.3  The  United  State 
considers  that  such  studies  should  be  the  subjec 
of  appropriate  consultation  between  governments 

To  meet  the  second  vital  requirement  for  in 
creased  international  security,  and  as  a  demon 
stration  of  American  sincerity,  the  President  pu 
forward  his  proposals. 

The  plan  of  aerial  inspection  for  peace  is  de 
signed  primarily  to  provide  against  great  sur 
prise  attack.  Since  we  can  no  longer  keep  tracl 
of  all  nuclear  munitions,  it  focuses  more  sharplj 
on  controlling  the  means  for  delivering  them  ii 
war. 


-Tin'  Subcommittee  of  Five  (Canada,  France,  U.S.S.R., 
U.K.,  and  U.S.)   of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission. 
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It'  we  succeed  in  shackling  surprise  attack,  we 
nay  set  a  seal  against  war  itself. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  its  .May  LO  proposals4  also 
■ecognized  very  clearly  the  danger  of  mounting 

stockpiles  in  the  changed  technological  picture. 
It  also  claims  to  see  the  increased  necessity  of 
guarding  against  surprise  attack. 

The  Soviet  .May  LO  proposals  contain  these 
vords 

mere  :irr  possibilities  beyond  the  reach  of  international 
•oiitrol  for  evading  this  control  and  for  recognizing  the 
Jandestine  manufacture  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons, 
•veil  if  there  is  a  formal  agreement  on  international  con- 
:rol.  In  such  a  situation,  the  security  of  states  signa- 
tarles  to  the  international  convention  cannot  be  guaran- 
tiee the  possibility  would  be  open  to  a  potential 
sor  t<>  accumulate  stocks  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
■Wtpons  for  a  surprise  atomic  attack  on  peace-loving 
Mates, 

But  the  Soviet  Union  prescribes  no  new  remedy 
to  tit  this  clear  diagnosis.  Moreover,  it  continues 
to  call  for  measures  of  disarmament  which  could 
not  be  backed  up  by  the  only  kind  of  inspection 
which  it  would  permit. 

In  spite  of  repeated  inquiries  put  b}?  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
Lrive  no  assurance  that  inspectors  would  be  in  the 
lield  and  ready  to  operate  before  disarmament 
tegan.  It  will  not  specify  in  any  detail  those 
:hings  which  the  inspectors  would  be  allowed  to 
inspect.  It  would  allow  inspection  from  the  air 
mly  at  the  very  end  of  a  disarmament  program. 

These  Soviet  proposals  are  quite  inadequate  to 
.,mard  against  surprise  attack.  Nor  are  they  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  comprehensive  program  of 
inns  limitation. 

This  is  what  the  Soviet  position  on  inspection 

x»ils  down  to  after  we  examine  the  confused  and 

ontradictory   record   of   the   past  year — a   year 

marked  by  alternating  hope  and  disappointment 

for  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Soviet  Government  knows  as  well  as  any- 
one how  illusory  the  prospect  for  total  prohibition 
)f  nuclear  weapons  material  is  under  present  con- 
litions.  Yet  it  would  pledge  every  country  to  a 
program  vitally  affecting  its  national  security 
without  providing  the  means  to  insure  that  the 
brovisions  of  an  agreement  are  carried  out  equally 
>y  all. 

To  continue  to  call  for  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  an  immediate  objective  in  the  light  of 


inescapable  scientific  facts  is  to  ignore  the  cardinal 
principle  that  any  disarmament  program  must 
be  fully  supported  by  effective  control.  We  can- 
not lend  ourselves  to  this  hypocrisy  and  obscurant- 
ism. A  new  solution  must  be  found  which  will 
lit  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  re- 
call a  story  about  Marshal  Potemkin,  the  Viceroy 
of  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia.  When  the 
Czarina  went  out  to  tour  her  domain,  the  Marshal, 
in  order  to  create  the  illusion  of  prosperity  under 
his  regime,  built  false  villages  along  her  route. 
The  Czarina's  party  was  hurried  through  without 
time  for  a  closer  look  behind  the  false  facades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not  accept  illusions.  We 
want  no  Potemkin  village  of  disarmament. 

Recent  Evolution  of  Soviet  and  U.  S.  Policy 

Mr.  Kuznetsov 5  is  apparently  disturbed  because 
the  United  States  position  evolves  and  is  not 
static.  He  would  have  you  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  less  eager  for  disarmament  be- 
cause it  has  some  reserves  about  some  of  the  ideas 
we  have  contributed  to  these  discussions  in  the 
past. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  appraising  past  theories 
in  the  light  of  changing  political  and  scientific 
conditions.  It  is  true  that  we  believe  that  what- 
ever may  be  eventually  agreed  with  respect  to 
levels  of  armed  forces  or  the  reductions  of  conven- 
tional weapons  will  have  to  be  calculated  in  rela- 
tion to  what  can  be  done  about  nuclear  weapons. 

In  a  field  so  complex,  dynamic,  and  dangerous, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  doctrinaire.  Each  coun- 
try has  a  positive  obligation  to  test  and  revise 
its  policies  constantly.  We  believe  that  this  is 
an  honest  and  logical  course  of  action. 

But  if  the  test  of  policy  be  lack  of  change,  let 
us  see  how  that  applies  to  the  Soviet  position. 

From  1946  to  1954  the  Soviet  Union  in  effect 
called  for  prohibition  and  elimination  of  atomic 
weapons,  by  mere  declaration,  with  inspection 
second.  Theirs  was  a  platform  of  "ban  the  bomb, 
trust  the  Russians."  But  disarmament  cannot 
be  built  on  a  platform  of  trust  alone.  It  must 
be  supervised  by  rigorous,  unremitting,  recipro- 
cal inspection  under  rigid,  agreed  standards. 

In  October  1954  the  late  Mr.  Vyshinsky  sur- 
prised the  General  Assembly  with  an  apparent 
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change  in  the  Soviet  position.  He  said  his  coun- 
try would  accept  as  a  "basis  for  discussion"  the 
Anglo-French  proposals  of  June  11,  1954  6  which 
stipulated  real  inspection  from  the  outset  and 
throughout  each  stage  of  a  progressive  program 
of  arms  reduction.  But  the  Soviet  Union  still 
could  not  say  whether  inspection  would  be  inter- 
mittent or  continuous,  permanent  or  periodic,  or 
whether  it  could  operate  from  the  beginning. 

The  London  talks  [of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission Subcommittee]  in  1955  occurred  during 
a  mysterious  period  of  change  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. The  Soviet  disarmament  position  was 
obviously  in  a  state  of  flux.  Mr.  Gromyko 
opened  in  February  with  a  remarkable  proposal 
for  immediate  "destruction"  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons, without  inspection  and  with  no  provision 
for  stopping  nuclear  weapons  production.7  This 
scheme  bore  no  relation  to  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  idea. 
It  was  not  disarmament.  It  was  really  a  pro- 
posal for  a  built-in  nuclear  arms  race,  rigged  to 
let  the  Soviet  Union  start  even. 

For  weeks  the  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee wondered  what  this  really  involved.  Then, 
in  mid-March,  the  Soviet  Union  just  as  suddenly 
switched  back  to  the  Vyshinsky  position ; 8  but  it 
neither  abandoned  nor  affirmed  the  Gromyko 
proposition.  Instead  we  were  told  that  it  had 
something  called  "independent  significance."  For 
all  we  know,  it  still  does;  but  just  what  it  signi- 
fies for  our  present  discussions,  or  for  real  dis- 
armament, we  do  not  know. 

Then,  overnight,  on  May  10,  the  Soviet  Union 
took  up  what  we  are  told  is  its  present  position. 
It  ostensibly  accepted  some  Western  sugges- 
tions— which  it  was  still  violently  attacking  only 
2  or  3  days  earlier — but  on  the  key  issue  of  in- 
spection it  still  did  not  and  does  not  state  in  any 
useful  detail  what  it  would  allow  to  be  inspected, 
or  what  the  rights,  duties,  and  immunities  of 
the  inspectors  would  be,  or  when  they  could 
begin  their  task.  It  has  not  specified  whether 
the  control  teams  would  be  mobile  or  stationary. 
It  has  not  explained  how  inspectors  could  mount 
an  effective  guard  against  surprise  attack  if  they 
were  tied  down  to  fixed  control  posts. 

Tims,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  a  confused 
shifting  hack  and  forth  in  Soviet  ideas,  there  has 
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been  very  little  evolution  where  it  is  mo* 
needed — in  the  vital  matter  of  inspection  an 
control. 

The  United  States  stands  firm  on  the  need  fo 
genuine  inspection.  But  it  is  always  ready  t 
study  new  methods  to  fit  the  facts.  My  Swedia 
colleague,  Mr.  Sandler,  the  other  day  expresse 
the  hope  that  what  he  called  our  "reserved  att: 
tude"  was  "a  question  of  preliminary  measure? 
proposed  so  as  to  facilitate  genuine  disarmament 
in  due  course."  I  am  glad  to  assure  him  tha- 
that  is  exactly  the  case. 

Toward  a  Reduction  of  Armaments 

Even  where  effective  controls  can  be  devised 
international  distrust  may  block  their  applica 
tion.     The  other  states  represented  in  the  Sub 
committee  also  recognize  this  condition.     In  iti] 
proposals  of  May  10  the  Soviet  Union  says : 

The  necessary  conditions  for  the  institution  of  a  contro 
system  which  would  enjoy  the  trust  of  all  states  an< 
would  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  international  se 
curity  do  not  at  present  exist. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  not  to  jettisor 
all  attempts  to  establish  effective  control.  Tht 
answer  is  to  attack  the  problem  at  its  heart,  tc 
try  to  reach  agreement  on  measures  to  dispel 
distrust,  and  to  create  conditions  for  more  fruit- 
ful discussion  of  disarmament. 

President  Eisenhower  declared  at  Geneva 
that — 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  proceed  in  the  study 
and  testing  of  a  reliable  system  of  inspection  and  re- 
porting and,  when  that  system  is  proved,  then  to  reduce 
armaments  with  all  others  to  the  extent  that  the  system 
will  provide  assured  results. 

The  President's  plan  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  an  overall  program  for  the  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces.  Rather,  it  was  intended  to  make  one 
possible.  f 

The  resolution  which  we  have  sponsored  with 
our  colleagues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Canada  °  demonstrates  clearly  the  impor- 
tance and  priority  we  assign  to  this  objective. 

The  President's  plan  would  provide  practical 
experience  in  many  of  the  control  measures  re- 
quired to  supervise  a  disarmament  agreement. 
More  important,  it  would  promote  that  interna- 
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ional  confidence  which  is  indispensable  to  such 
n  agreement. 

The  United  States  is  pledged  to  work  for, 
arnestly  desires,  and  energetically  seeks  a  com- 
irehensive,  progressive,  enforceable  agreement 
or  the  reduction  of  military  expenditures,  arms, 
nnaments,  and  armed  forces  under  effective  in- 
ernat ional  inspection  and  control. 

It  believes  that  these  reductions  should  be  of 
uch  character  and  the  machinery  for  inspection 
nd  enforcement  so  effective  that  no  one  nation 
nvwhere  in  the  world  would  be  in  a  position  to 
aunch  sudden,  successful  aggression  against  any 
ther  nation  anywhere  in  the  world.  At  the 
nine  time,  every  nation  must  have  the  strength 
io  assure  its  internal  security,  to  meet  its  inter- 
atrial obligations,  and  to  discourage  predatory 
iesigns. 

The  Eisenhower  plan  would  lead  promptly 
ind  directly  to  the  achievement  of  all  these 
bjectives. 

I  The  United  States  further  believes  that,  if 
greement  can  be  reached  to  eliminate  or  limit 
uclear  weapons  within  the  framework  of  an  ef- 
ective  system  of  disarmament  and  under  proper 
afeguards,  there  should  be  corresponding  re- 
trictions  on  the  testing  of  such  weapons. 

The  United  States  intends  that  a  general  dis- 
rmament  agreement  should  affect  broad  ele- 
lents  of  armed  strength,  including  military 
ases.  This  applies  to  those  bases  which,  by  the 
esire  and  at  the  request  of  other  countries,  have 
een  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  United 
tates  abroad.  It  should  apply  as  well  to  the 
ases  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  home  and  abroad, 
^en  *  hough  the  Soviet  Union,  proclaiming  that 
:  no  longer  has  any  foreign  bases,  apparently 
ersists  in  regarding  its  military  installations 
1  other  countries  as  domestic  establishments. 

You  will  find  in  the  record  concrete  evidence 
f  the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
s  armaments  while  not  merely  maintaining  but 
ctually  increasing  the  prosperity  not  only  of  its 
wn  citizens  but  of  its  friends  elsewhere  in  the 
'  o  r  1  d  .    The  record  contains  the  figures  for 

nited  States  strength  year  by  year  since  the 
nd  of  the  war.  From  a  military  force  of  121/2 
lillion  in  the  last  year  of  World  War  II  we 
ame  down  to  a  million  and  a  half  men  before 
ie  Korean  War. 

You  will  not  find  in  the  record  any  comparable 
gures  for  the  Soviet  armed  forces.    You  will  not 


be  able  to  fix  any  base  line  for  Soviet  strength 
against  which  to  measure  the  arms  cuts  recently 
reported  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whether  the  United  States  reduces  its  forces 
further  or  alters  their  composition  in  any  way, 
whether  agreement  on  disarmament  comes  late  or 
soon,  the  world  may  be  sure  of  this :  The  United 
States  will  not  use  atomic  weapons  or  any  other 
weapons — be  they  guns,  tanks,  airplanes,  rifles, 
or  anything  else — in  any  way  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
in  defense  against  aggression. 

Soviet  Objections 

The  Eisenhower  conception  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
bold.  The  United  States  readily  understands  that 
any  government  would  want  to  weigh  its  effect 
most  carefully.  But  we  must  all  be  aware  that 
the  longer  a  start  on  this  problem  is  delayed,  the 
more  difficult  it  will  become. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  what  must  be 
its  considered  objections  to  the  plan  through  Mr. 
Molotov  at  Geneva,  through  Mr.  Sobolev  in  the 
Disarmament  Commission,  and  through  Mr. 
Kuznetsov. 

What  are  these  objections? 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  has  nothing  to  do  with  disarmament. 
The  fact  is  that  the  proposal  was  made  as  a  pre- 
lude to  reduction  in  armament,  after  9  years  of 
discussion  of  other  methods  had  failed  to  produce 
a  solution.  The  resolution  introduced  on  Decem- 
ber 2  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  declares  our  resolve  to  seek 
early  agreement  on  both  the  President's  proposals 
and  on  such  adequately  safeguarded  measures  of 
a  disarmament  plan  as  are  now  feasible.  We  shall 
continue  to  strive  for  a  comprehensive  agreement. 

Second,  the  Soviet  delegation  at  Geneva  objected 
that  the  plan  was  limited  to  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is,  in 
fact,  the  logical  place  to  begin.  These  two  coun- 
tries hold  the  preponderance  of  nuclear  weapons 
which  the  world  fears  may  be  loosed  in  war.  They 
also  maintain  the  greatest  portion  of  their  armed 
strength  within  their  own  borders. 

The  President  spoke  only  for  his  own  country 
when  he  made  his  proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  both  with  other 
sovereign  states  involved  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  extension  of  the  Eisenhower  plan 
and  the  Bulganin  plan  for  ground  control  posts 
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to  overseas  bases  and  the  forces  of  other  countries. 
They  are  sovereign  states;  it  is  up  to  them.  My 
guess  is  that  they  will  authorize  it. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  says  that  the  plan 
might  involve  "enormous  expenditures."  I  have 
already  dealt  with  that  point,  and  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  some  expense  would  be  involved.  We 
can  afford  it  and  we  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  afford  it.  It  is  a  trifling  premium  to  pay 
for  an  insurance  policy  against  war. 

Fourth,  the  Soviet  Union  to  our  surprise  still 
claimed  at  Geneva  that  the  plan  did  not  provide 
for  ground  observers  at  key  points.  The  fact  is 
that  President  Eisenhower  told  Mr.  Bulganin  in 
his  letter  of  October  11 10  that, 

I  have  not  forgotten  your  proposal  having  to  do  with 
stationing  inspection  teams  at  key  points  in  our  coun- 
tries, and  if  you  feel  this  would  help  to  create  the  better 
spirit  I  refer  to,  we  could  accept  that  too. 

Finally,  Mr.  Molotov  at  Geneva  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  in  India  have  argued  that  the  Eisen- 
hower plan  would  increase  the  risk  of  war  be- 
cause it  would  give  each  country  access  to  military 
information  about  the  other  which  it  might  put 
to  use  in  launching  a  surprise  attack.  The  fact  is, 
as  Secretary  Dulles  pointed  out  at  Geneva,  that 
lack  of  information  is  not  what  inhibits  hostili- 
ties. What  is  lacking  is  the  deterrent  to  attack 
which  would  result  if  this  plan  is  put  into  effect, 
depriving  the  aggressor  of  the  benefit  of  surprise. 

These  are  the  sum  of  the  Soviet  arguments 
against  the  Eisenhower  proposals.  In  all  candor, 
they  do  not  appear  impressive — or  insuperable. 
This  is  lucky,  because  the  outlook  would  be  bleak 
indeed  if  we  were  constrained  to  accept  them  as 
the  Soviet  last  word. 

The  outlook  would  be  far  brighter  if  the  Soviet 
Union  would  answer  these  four  questions : 

1.  When  will  the  Soviet  Union  join  us  in  a  pol- 
icy of  openness  which  would  reassure  the  world 
and  advance  the  cause  of  disarmament? 

2.  Why  does  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  ad- 
vocate elimination  of  atomic  weapons  as  an  im- 
mediate objective,  when  it  has  told  the  world  so 
clearly  that  this  is  impossible? 

3.  Why  would  the  Soviet  Union  commit  states 
to  B  whole  Belies  of  actions  vitally  affecting  their 
national  security  without  providing  the  means  of 
inspection  and  control  to  see  that  they  are  carried 
'jut  equally  by  all  i 
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4.  Why,  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  sincere  in  i 
concern  about  the  possibility  of  attack  from  tl 
West,  is  it  not  willing  to  join  in  an  immediaj 
practical  program  to  proscribe  surprise  attack  \  i 
either  side  ? 

If  it  is  the  Soviet  aim  to  lull  the  defenses  of  til 
free  world  with  a  smile  and  to  promote  the  dissoll 
tion  of  free-world  alliances  which  have  been  cr 
ated  in  response  to  the  Soviet  Union's  postw;; 
policy  and  action,  then  a  specious  disarmameij 
program  unsupported  by  inspection  would  senj 
that  end.  But  we  are  loath  to  think  that  this  I 
the  answer  to  our  questions.  Gentlemen,  let  ij 
have  clear  answers ;  the  world  deserves  them. 

What  Should  Be  Done? 

In  spite  of  recent  discouraging  development 
the  United  States  is  not  ready  to  accept  melai 
choly  conclusions  about  Soviet  policy. 

We  still  hope  that  with  further  reflection  an 
discussion  the  Soviet  Union  will  see  that  tf< 
Eisenhower  plan  is  in  the  world's  interest  and  i 
its  own. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  understanding  has  bee 
reached  on  at  least  some  points.  All  of  us  agre 
that  nuclear  material  can  now  be  concealed  in  si£ 
nificant  quantities.  All  agree  that  there  must  t 
new  emphasis  on  preventing  surprise  attack. 

We  note  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  rejectin 
aerial  inspection  for  10  years,  now  seems  to  sa 
it  would  accept  it,  at  least  "at  the  concludin 
stage"  of  a  disarmament  program.  We  hope  tha 
it  will  agree  that  such  inspection  as  proposed  b 
President  Eisenhower  should  occur  as  a  oeginnin 
step,  when  it  would  do  most  to  lessen  tension  an 
open  the  path  to  further  measures  of  inspectio 
and  control  of  armaments. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  Sovie 
Union  has  reacted  negatively  to  new  proposals 
only  to  adjust  its  thinking  as  time  went  on.  W 
remember  the  welcome  evolution  'of  its  views  con 
cerning  the  atoms-for-peace  plan. 

The  United  States  hopes  the.  Soviet  delegat 
will  choose  the  platform  of  this  General  Assembl; 
to  announce  an  advance  in  Soviet  thinking  on  thi 
problem.  We  believe  the  General  Assembly  wil 
want  to  go  on  record  for  the  principles  of  th> 
Eisenhower  proposals  as  well  as  for  the  construe 
tive  suggestions  made  by  the  British,  French,  anc 
Soviet  Governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude: 
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On  November  26  last,  Mr.  Khrushchev  spoke  to 
in  Indian  audience.  "Just  imagine,"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "Soviet  planes  flying  over  the 
United  States  and  United  States  planes  flying 
nor  the  Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  seemed  to  find  this  picture  fan- 
tastic. 

We  Americans  do  not.  We  believe  that  many, 
many  others  do  not. 

We  believe  that  this  vision  of  "sentinels  of 
peace"  crossing  each  other  in  the  "open  skies"  is 
something  which  millions  of  everyday  people  in 
jvery  country  can  see  plainly. 

It  will  be  as  reassuring  as  the  sight  of  the  police- 
man on  his  beat.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  the 
nsion  and  the  statesmanship  to  enable  the  Soviet 
leaders  also  to  see  it. 

We  hope,  finally,  that  this  Assembly  of  the 
[Jnited  Nations  will  endorse  this  plan  for  aerial 
inspection  and  that  this  endorsement  will  lead  to 
its  being  put  into  effect  soon.  The  day  that  these 
'sentinels  of  peace"  start  their  flights  will  indeed 
*  the  most  brilliant  day  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations. 


/IEWS  ON  SOVIET  POSITION 

\S.  delegation  press  release  2314  dated  December  9 

We  now  approach  the  end  of  this  general 
lebate.  In  a  short  while  the  conclusions  reached 
)y  this  body  will  be  incorporated  in  a  resolution 
;or  presentation  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Jnited  Nations.  This  resolution  must  reflect  the 
videst  possible  consensus  of  the  views  expressed 
n  this  debate.  Our  present  draft  was  intended  to 
lo  just  that.  The  delegations  of  the  United  King- 
lom.  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  have 
ilso  been  examining  with  great  care  the  various 
tmendments  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  X1  and 
ndia.12  We  hope  to  incorporate  as  many  as  pos- 
ible  of  these  suggestions  in  our  draft,  and  we 
hall  shortly  submit  a  revised  resolution  for  the 
ommittee's  consideration. 

I  shall  deal  today  with  some  points  in  Mr. 
Cuznetsov's  speech  of  day  before  yesterday,  which 
urnished  the  background  to  the  Soviet  amend- 
nents. 

As  this  debate  ends,  the  principal  issue  which 
livides  us  is  still  that  of  the  kind  and  extent 


of  inspection  needed  to  support  a  disarmament 
agreement.  Mr.  Kuznetsov  claims  that  we  have 
misrepresented  and  undervalued  Soviet  ideas  on 
control.  Yet,  in  all  truth,  they  are  inadequate. 
We  have  in  the  last  year  asked  the  Soviet  Union 
many  questions  in  an  honest  desire  to  find  out  what 
that  nation  would  be  prepared  to  accept  in  the  way 
of  international  inspection.  Practically  none  of 
these  questions  have  been  answered. 

Following  the  submission  of  the  May  10  pro- 
posals, we  hoped  for  a  time  that  some  advance 
had  been  made,  mainly  because  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  recognition  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
accumulation  of  nuclear  stockpiles,  and  partly 
because  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  accept  inter- 
national control  at  certain  points,  such  as  large 
ports,  railway  junctions,  airdromes,  and  highways. 
However,  these  proposals  were  still  vague  on  other 
vital  requirements  of  control.  The  importance  of 
precision  about  these  matters  becomes  all  the  more 
apparent  when  we  recognize  that  increasing  quan- 
tities of  nuclear  material  can  be  hidden  away 
beyond  the  scope  of  detection  by  known  scientific 
means. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  the  May  10  proposals 
vaguely  indicated  that  inspection  should  be  ap- 
plied to  certain  other  items  which  it  vaguely  called 
"the  objects  of  control."  All  of  the  Western  dele- 
gations in  our  meetings  in  the  Subcommittee  in 
London  and  later  in  New  York  13  have  tried  in 
vain  to  wring  from  the  Soviet  Union  the  slightest 
indication  of  what  these  "objects  of  control" 
would  include — and  what  they  might  not  include. 
Mr.  Nutting,  for  the  British  delegation,  submitted 
a  projected  list  of  things  which  the  United  King- 
dom thought  ought  to  be  controlled.  The  Soviet 
Union  did  not  agree  to  this  list,  made  no  sugges- 
tions of  its  own,  and  indeed  has  offered  no 
comment  of  any  kind. 

Before  and  after  the  May  10  proposals  re- 
peatedly we  asked  the  Soviets  some  simple  ques- 
tions. I  repeat  some  of  them  now:  Would  the 
Soviet  Union  permit  inspection  teams  and  an 
international  control  authority  to  be  established 
and  operating  in  Soviet  territory  with  full  com- 
munication facilities  before  any  operation  of  dis- 
armament actually  began  ?    If  not,  what  assurance 
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"For  U.S.  statements  at  the  New  York  meeting, 
Aug.  29-Oct.  7,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  12,  1955,  p.  438, 
and  Oct.  31,  1955,  p.  703;  for  statements  at  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  see  ibid., 
Nov.  7,  1955,  p.  765,  and  Dec.  19,  1955,  p.  1032. 
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could  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  nation,  give  that 
clandestine  stockpiling  of  arms  had  not  taken 
place  or  clandestine  troop  dispositions  had  not 
been  made  beforehand,  in  order  to  evade  inspec- 
tion? How  would  one  know  at  what  level  the 
freeze  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  would 
begin  ? 

The  Soviet  Union  asserts  that  the  international 
control  authority  would  have  adequate  responsi- 
bilities and  immunities,  but  it  insists  that  upon 
the  completion  of  one  stage  of  disarmament  the 
next  would  begin  automatically  in  accordance 
with  fixed  time  limitations,  independent  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  international 
control  organ.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  un- 
willing to  concede  to  the  control  authority  that 
autonomy,  under  the  provisions  of  the  interna- 
tional agreement,  which  the  other  powers  would 
accept  and  which  they  consider  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  The  Western  powers  at  London  on 
April  21,  1955,  spelled  out  very  completely  the 
extent  of  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  con- 
trol authority.14  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  sub- 
mitted anything  comparable  to  this  proposal. 

Safeguards  Against  Surprise  Attack 

With  the  Eisenhower  plan  for  aerial  inspection, 
the  United  States  sought  to  raise  the  problem 
of  disarmament  above  all  these  tangled  issues. 
We  are  convinced  that,  supplemented  as  it  would 
be  by  the  Bulganin  control  posts,  it  would  provide 
a  real  safeguard  against  great  surprise  attack, 
which  we  all  recognize  as  the  foremost  danger  in 
this  atomic  age. 

Mr.  Kuznetsov  sought  to  prove  that  the  United 
States  plan  could  not  really  guard  against  sur- 
prise attack  but  that  the  Soviet  control-post  pro- 
posal would  do  so.  We  do  not  entirely  under- 
stand this,  since  the  United  States  would  accept 
both  plans.  But  let  us,  nevertheless,  examine  the 
Soviet  contention.  Control  posts  at  major  ports, 
railway  junctions,  main  highways,  and  air- 
dromes would  certainly  have  some  value.  But  if 
they  were  tied  down  to  fixed  locations  their  utility 
would  be  strictly  limited  in  these  days  of  mobile, 
multidimensional  warfare.  The  Soviet  Union 
lias  not  answered  our  questions  as  to  whether  these 
observer  teams  would  be  fixed  or  mobile.  More- 
over, even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  a  rea- 
Bonable  surety  against  surprise  attack  could  not 
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be  furnished  by  these  old-fashioned  means  with! 
out  aerial  reconnaissance. 

The  Soviet  theory  seems  to  be  that  surprisl 
attack  inevitably  requires  the  massing  of  largl 
concentrations  of  troops  and  planes  at  very  con  I 
veniently  specified  junctions,  railroads,  and  airl 
ports.  No  potential  aggressor  would  be  so  naivi  J 
Moreover,  an  atomic  attack  with  presently  avail I 
able  weapons,  to  say  nothing  of  weapons  of  thl 
future,  could  be  launched  with  devastating  effecl 
without  such  massive  concentrations. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  does  not  under  I 
stand  why  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  content  witll 
ground  inspection  without  aerial  reconnaissance  I 
And  we  are  increasingly  convinced  of  the  efficacl 
and  necessity  of  the  latter.  We  cannot  help  won! 
dering  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  making  a  full 
disclosure  of  its  real  reasons. 

Reduction  of  Armaments 

I  turn  now  to  Mr.  Kuznetsov's  familiar  chargl 
that  the  United  States  blocks  progress  on  the  rel 
duction  of  armaments.  But  first  I  should  like  m;| 
colleagues  to  indulge  in  an  exercise  of  thl 
imagination. 

If  today  the  Eisenhower  plan  were  in  effect 
would  you  not  agree  that  a  new  era  in  interna 
tional  relations  would  be  at  hand?  Would  no 
the  world  breathe  much  easier  ?  In  such  a  world 
would  not  every  government  feel  that  it  coulc 
with  safety  begin  to  lift  the  military  harness  frorr 
the  backs  of  its  citizens  and  to  devote  more  of  it! 
resources  to  productive  enterprises  ? 

But  the  Soviet  Union  objects  that  we  canno 
carry  out  this  plan  unless  it  is  tied  from  the  be 
ginning  to  concrete  reductions  in  armed  forces 
Despite  every  assurance  we  have  been  able  to  give 
it  persists  in  doubting  our  intentions  in  this  re 
spect.  It  refuses  to  believe  that  the  President'! 
plan  and  other  confidence-building  measures  an 
"integrally  connected  with  the  fulfillment  of  th< 
task  of  stopping  the  armaments  r"ace." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative and  this  committee  that  the  Unitec 
States  intends  that  the  Eisenhower  plan  should  b( 
part  of  the  task  of  stopping  the  arms  race  and  re- 
ducing armaments.  To  that  end  we  have  in  this 
session  cosponsored  a  resolution  which,  as  Mr 
Moch15  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  couples 
the  Eisenhower  plan  with  earliest  possible  agree 
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Text  of  Resolution  on  Disarmament 


r.N.  doc.  A/Kes/3S3 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  808  (IX)  of  4  November 
1954,  which  established  the  conclusion  that  a  further 
effort  should  be  made  to  reach  agreement  on  compre- 
hensive and  co-ordinated  proposals  to  be  embodied 
in  a  draft  international  disarmament  convention 
providing  for : 

i  a  |  The  regulation,  limitation  and  major  reduc- 
tion of  all  armed  forces  and  all  conventional 
armaments, 

(b)  The  total  prohibition  of  the  use  and  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  of  every  type,  together  with 
the  conversion  of  existing  stocks  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  peaceful  purposes, 

(e)  The  establishment  of  effective  international 
control,  through  a  control  organ  with  rights, 
powers  and  functions  adequate  to  guarantee 
the  effective  observance  of  the  agreed  reduc- 
tions of  all  armaments  and  armed  forces  and 
the  prohibition  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  and  to  ensure  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only, 

The  whole  programme  to  be  such  that  no  State 
would  have  cause  to  fear  that  its  security  was 
endangered, 

Expressing  the  hope  that  efforts  to  relax  inter- 
national tensions,  to  promote  mutual  confidence  and 
to  develop  co-operation  among  States,  such  as  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  Heads  of  Governments  of 
the  four  Powers,  the  Bandung  Conference  of  Asian 
and  African  countries  and  the  United  Nations  tenth 
anniversary  commemorative  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  prove  effective  in  promoting  world  peace, 

Desirous  of  contributing  to  the  lowering  of  inter- 
national tensions,  the  strengthening  of  confidence 
between  States,  the  removal  of  the  threat  of  war  and 
the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  armaments, 

Convinced  therefore  of  the  need  to  continue  to  seek 
agreement  on  a  comprehensive  programme  for  dis- 
armament which  will  promote  international  peace 
and  security  with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments 
of  the  worlds  human  and  economic  resources, 

Welcoming  the  progress  which  has  been  made  to- 
wards agreement  on  objectives  during  the  meetings  in 
1955  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, 

yoting  that  agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached 
on  the  rights,  powers  and  functions  of  a  control 
system,  which  is  the  keystone  of  any  disarmament 
agreement,  nor  on  other  essential  matters  set  out  in 
General  Assembly  resolution  808   (IX), 

Noting  also  that  special  technical  didieulties  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  detection  and  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  material, 


1  Adopted  in  Committee  I  on  Dec.  12  by  a  vote  of 
53-5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  no  abstentions,  and  in 
plenary  on  Dec.  10  by  a  vote  of  50-7  (original  Soviet 
bloc,  plus  Hungary  and  Rumania  )-0. 


Recognizing  further  that  inspection  and  control  of 
disarmament  can  best  be  achieved  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  free  of  fear  and  suspicion, 

1.  Urges  that  the  States  concerned  and  particu- 
larly those  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission : 

(a)  Should  continue  their  endeavours  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  comprehensive  disarmament  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  goals  set  out  in  General  Assembly 
resolution  808  (IX)  ; 

(b)  Should,  as  initial  steps,  give  priority  to  early 
agreement  on  and  implementation  of : 

(i)  Such  confidence-building  measures  as  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  exchanging 
military  blueprints  and  mutual  aerial  in- 
spection, and  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bulganin,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  for  establishing  control  posts  at 
strategic  centres; 

(ii)  All  such  measures  of  adequately  safe- 
guarded disarmament  as  are  now  feasible; 

2.  Suggests  that  account  should  also  be  taken  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  France  for 
exchanging  and  publishing  information  regarding 
military  expenditures  and  budgets,  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  for  seeking  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  problems  of  inspection  and  control,  and  of 
the  Government  of  India  regarding  the  suspension 
of  experimental  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
an  "armaments  truce" ; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  States  concerned,  and  especially 
those  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, to  study  the  proposal  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France  for  the  allocation  of  funds  resulting  from 
disarmament  for  improving  the  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  world  and,  in  particular,  in  the  less- 
developed  countries ; 

4.  Recommends  further  that  scientific  search  should 
be  continued  by  each  State,  with  appropriate  con- 
sultation between  Governments,  for  methods  that 
would  make  possible  thoroughly  effective  inspection 
and  control  of  nuclear  weapons  material,  having  as 
its  aim  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  comprehensive  disarmament ; 

5.  Suggests  that  the  Disarmament  Commission 
reconvene  its  Sub-Committee  and  that  both  pursue 
their  efforts  to  attain  the  above  objectives; 

0.  Decides  to  transmit  to  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, for  its  information,  the  records  of  the 
meetings  of  the  First  Committee  at  which  the  dis- 
armament problem  was  discussed  during  the  tenth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  requests  the 
Disarmament  Commission  and  the  Sub-Committee 
to  give  careful  and  early  consideration  to  the  views 
expressed  in  those  documents. 
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ment  upon  every  kind  of  disarmament  which  can 
presently  be  supervised  and  guaranteed  by  ade- 
quate inspection.  We  believe  that  this  under- 
taking for  immediate  practical  steps  promises  to 
be  much  more  fruitful  for  disarmament  than  the 
elaborately  qualified  and  inadequately  controlled 
plan  which  the  Soviet  Union  proposes.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  Eisenhower  plan 
with  its  safeguard  against  war  need  necessarily 
wait  upon  agreement  and  execution  of  arms 
reductions. 

What  we  should  like  to  see  would  be  both 
together. 

The  Soviet  Union  claims  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  not  sincere  about  reductions  in 
armed  forces  because  it  does  not  now  specify  fig- 
ures for  the  size  of  military  forces  permitted 
under  an  eventual  agreement.  In  my  opening  re- 
marks in  this  session  I  described  the  criteria  which 
the  United  States  would  use  in  negotiating  these 
force  levels.  They  would  certainly  assure  real 
reductions.  But  as  to  the  figures  of  a.  million 
and  a  half  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States, 
and  China,  and  the  other  figures  which  have  been 
cited  in  the  Soviet  remarks,  let  me  say  this :  The 
United  States  itself  mentioned  some  of  these  fig- 
ures in  1952  with  the  indication  that  they  were 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  That  was  almost  4 
years  ago.  Since  then,  the  geographic,  political, 
and  technological  bases  of  these  calculations  have 
been  in  constant  evolution.  The  new  factor  of  an 
untold  but  possibly  decisive  quantity  of  hidden 
nuclear  bombs  has  intervened. 

The  United  States  believes  that  levels  for  con- 
ventional forces  will,  of  course,  ultimately  be  ex- 
pressed by  international  agreement  in  specific 
numbers.  Whatever  these  figures  may  be,  they 
will  certainly  have  to  be  calculated  with  reference 
to  what  it  may  then  be  possible  to  do  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  nuclear  materials.  Above  all, 
they  must  take  account  of  the  capabilities  of  in- 
spection and  control. 

The  United  States  does  not  believe  that  the  reso- 
lution we  adopt  in  this  committee  should  refer  to 
specific  force-level  figures  which  may  prove 
unrealistic. 

Prohibition  of  Atomic  Weapons 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  said  that  it 
would  never  use  any  weapons,  be  they  rifles  or  H- 
bombs,  except  in  defense  against  aggression  and 


in  conformity  with  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  not  satisfied  with  thai 
pledge.  Mr.  Bulganin  calls  on  all  states  to  com- 
mit themselves  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  the  nu- 
clear weapons  in  war,  and  in  any  case  to  use  their 
only  if  approved  by  the  Security  Council.  Thif 
has  a  fine  self-denying  ring  about  it.  Let  us  set 
what  it  really  means. 

The  Soviet  Union's  own  proposal  of  May  10 
which  has  so  often  been  quoted  here,  shows  whj 
atomic  weapons  cannot  be  totally  eliminated  ii 
the  near  future. 

If  an  international  agreement  makes  it  im- 
possible for  a  law-abiding  power  to  use  them  first 
even  in  dire  extremity  of  self-defense  against  a! 
massive  aggression,  then  that  power  which  ii 
strongest  in  conventional  means  of  warfare  would 
be  immediately  established  as  the  strongest  mili- 
tary power  on  earth.  And  it  would  still  have  a 
reserve  of  its  own  nuclear  weapons  sufficient  tc 
strike  devastating  blows. 

The  true  democracies  of  the  world,  by  theii 
very  way  of  life,  have  traditionally  been  forced 
to  accept  the  first  blows  in  war.  Thus  they  gen- 
erally concede  a  great  strategic  initiative.  Should 
they  also  agree  not  to  use  their  most  powerful 
weapons  in  their  own  defense  after  taking  that 
first  blow,  they  would  be  committing  suicide. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
dredged  up  the  idea  of  subjecting  the  use  of  these 
weapons,  even  in  self-defense,  to  protracted  Se- 
curity Council  approval — another  way  of  saying 
"veto." 

The  pledge  against  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
except  in  defense  against  aggression  as  provided 
in  the  charter  is  actually  wider  reaching  than  the 
fallacious  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  then  would  be  the  value  of  addi- 
tional pledges  ?  My  Belgian  colleague  [Fernand 
van  Langenhove]  answered  this  question  in  con- 
clusive terms  in  this  powerful  statement  the  other 
day: 

Such  undertakings  would  have  the  effect,  if  there  wen 
some  potential  aggressor  in  the  world,  of  reassuring  such 
an  aggressor  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  act  which  h( 
is  contemplating,  and  consequently  of  encouraging  the 
aggressor  to  commit  an  aggression.  How  can  we  rely 
on  the  undertaking  that  this  aggressor  would  have  as 
sumed  not  to  use  the  atomic  weapons  if  that  same  ag 
gressor  was  capable  of  violating  the  fundamental  under 
taking  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  not  to  resort  tc 
aggression  by  any  weapon  whatsoever? 
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I  fully  subscribe  to  this  analysis.  The  United 
tates  would,  therefore,  oppose  any  amendment 
j  the  draft  resolution  which  would  substitute  a 
>called  prohibition  against  first  use  for  the  gen- 
ial undertaking  not  to  use  atomic  weapons  ex- 
■pt  in  defense  against  aggression. 

Mr.  Kuznetsov  tries  to  reinforce  his  proposed 
an  on  atomic  weapons  by  citing  the  supposed 
ffectiveness  of  international  conventions  pro- 
fiting the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
.eapons.  It  is  true  that  these  weapons  were  not 
sed  in  World  War  II.  But  this  was  certainly 
ot  only  because  of  such  international  agreements. 
^hese  undertakings  were  observed  because  of  the 
ontrolling  force  of  strategic  and  political  con- 
iderations. 

If  chemical  warfare  could  have  been  employed 
rith  the  versatility  of  the  atomic  weapons  on  any 
•attlefield  in  a  manner  so  decisive  as  to  prevent 
etaliation  on  the  aggressor,  does  anyone  believe 
hat  the  Nazi  war  machine  would  not  have  used 
tin  World  War  II? 

oviet  Responsibility  for  Tension 

Let  me  conclude  with  some  comments  on  inter- 
lational  confidence  and  cooperation. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  submitted  a  draft  reso- 
lution on  "Measures  for  the  further  relaxation  of 
nternational  tension  and  development  of  inter- 
lational  cooperation."  16  This  is,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  automobile  manufacturers,  the  1956 
nodel  of  the  annual  Soviet  omnibus  proposal.  It 
ontains  a  number  of  sentiments  with  which,  of 
ourse,  we  can  all  agree.  The  Soviet  Union  also 
>roposes  that  we  begin  our  resolution  by  express- 
ng  satisfaction  with  the  improvement  in  inter- 
lational  relations  supposedly  achieved  in  the  past 
ear.  It  speaks  of  certain  efforts  made  "of  late" 
>y  states  to  relax  tensions  and  to  promote  confi- 
lence. 

Any  such  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  deserve 
he  support  of  us  all ;  but,  as  men  who  are  opti- 
nistic  but  realistic,  we  must  recognize  that  most 
>f  the  principal  sources  of  tension  still  exist  and 
hat  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Soviets  to  relieve 
hem  instantly. 

We  must  also  take  account  with  great  regret 
)f  certain  Soviet  decisions  "of  late"  which  have 
in  effect  quite  contrary  to  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
dons. 


"  D.N.  doc  A/C.  1/L.151. 
>n  the  Soviet  draft. 


The  committee  did  not  vote 


The  most  prominent  example  of  unrelieved  ten- 
sion is  probably  the  divided  state  of  Germany. 
To  our  disappointment,  the  Soviet  delegation  "of 
late"  at  Geneva  still  blocked  unification  on  just 
and  reasonable  terms. 

Also  at  Geneva,  the  Soviet  Union  showed  that 
our  hopes  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
must  be  still  further  deferred.  It  was  unwilling 
to  consider  the  progressive  elimination  of  bar- 
riers to  free  communications,  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  persons,  or  the  free  communication  of 
ideas  and  information.  It  was  willing  to  con- 
sider only  such  measures  of  relaxation  of  con- 
trols of  such  strategic  materials  in  international 
trade  as  might  improve  its  position. 

There  is  another  example  of  a  source  of  tension 
maintained  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  quite 
germane  to  our  discussions.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Soviet  and  Western  troops  have  both  withdrawn 
from  Austria.  But  in  contravention  of  its  treaty 
obligations,  the  Soviet  Union  still  maintains 
troops  and  bases  in  Hungary  and  Rumania. 

"Of  late"  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  certain 
positive  measures  which  certainly  do  not  relieve 
tension.  It  has  helped  create  an  arms  race,  where 
one  did  not  exist,  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  claim  credit  for 
the  Communist  states  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Korea  and  Indochina.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  understand  the  process  of  reasoning  whereby 
anyone  claims  credit  for  no  longer  doing  some- 
thing that  he  should  never  have  done  in  the  first 
place.  I  do  not  understand  this  attitude  that  you 
ought  to  get  praise  when  you  stop  doing  some- 
thing wrong. 

Here  in  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Kuznetsov  and 
Mr.  Malik  have  resurrected  the  charge  that  the 
Korean  War  started  with  aggression  fomented 
from  "overseas" — that  is  the  word.  It  is  regret- 
table that  a  charge  so  alien  to  our  debate,  so  con- 
clusively refuted  by  the  evidence  gathered  by 
United  Nations  observers,  has  been  brought  into 
these  discussions.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  world 
opinion  as  that  world  opinion  is  represented  in 
this  Assembly,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  thousands  of  families  who  have  lost  sons 
in  the  battle  for  freedom  which  was  waged  by 
the  United  Nations  in  Korea. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  responsible  Soviet 
leaders  are  using  language  about  their  Geneva  as- 
sociates^— and  you  all  have  read  this — that  is  far 
different  from  what  they  used  at  Geneva,  and  it 
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is  presumably  very  different  from  what  they  will 
use  when  they  return  to  the  Western  World. 

Against  that  background  of  Soviet  actions  and 
Soviet  arguments  in  this  debate,  we  must  conclude 
regretfully  that  our  hopes  for  renewed  mutual 
confidence  and  our  hopes  for  a  better  climate  for 
disarmament  have  had  a  check.  We  hope  this 
check  will  prove  only  temporary.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  committee  would  mislead  world  opinion 
if  it  prefaced  its  recommendations  with  optimism 
so  excessive  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  plain  facts. 

The  present  Soviet  attitude  on  the  Eisenhower 
plan  is  not  the  least  disquieting  of  these  develop- 
ments. Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Kuznetsov  have 
advanced  the  rather  startling  theory  that  this 
"open  sky"  plan  would  actually  create  and  not  al- 
lay distrust,  and  the  reason  they  give  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  could,  under 
that  plan,  each  see  what  the  other  was  doing  be- 
hind its  frontiers. 

For  people  like  me  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
a  democratic  society,  this  is  almost  totally  incom- 
prehensible. Our  Belgian  colleague  says  this 
idea  leaves  him  "speechless,"  and  I  do  not  wonder. 

The  statement  that  the  Eisenhower  plan  would 
increase  distrust  is  either  some  kind  of  smoke- 
screen, in  which  case  we  should  ask  why  anyone 
thinks  it  is  worth  while  to  do  such  a  thing,  or  else 
it  is  a  sign  of  confused  reasoning.  Of  course,  it 
could  be  a  mixture  of  both. 

Mr.  Kuznetsov  quoted  Air  Marshal  [Sir  Basil] 
Embry  and  General  [Maxwell]  Taylor  on  the 
utility  of  aerial  reconnaissance  for  military  op- 
erations. Of  course  Air  Marshal  Embry  and 
General  Taylor  think  aerial  reconnaissance  is  very 
useful  for  military  operations.  From  this  he  then 
deduced  that  we  should  not  endorse  the  President's 
plan.  You  do  not  have  to  quote  Air  Marshal 
Embry  or  General  Taylor  to  convince  us  that 
aerial  reconnaissance  has  military  value.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  merest  layman  that  the  fact  that 
air  power  has  great  value  for  war  is  what  pre- 
sents us  with  our  most  dramatic  problem  here  at 
the  United  Nations. 

The  advantage  of  President  Eisenhower's  plan 
is  that  it  takes  air  power  and  uses  it  for  peace — 
that  is  the  point.  Of  course,  air  power  can  be 
used  for  war,  but  this  plan  takes  it  and  uses  it  for 
peace;  it  puts  it  at  the  service  of  peace,  just  as  the 
plan  which  President  Kisenhower  presented  here 
2  years  ago  yesterday  took  atomic  power,  with  its 
dread   potential  for  death  and  destruction,  and 


used  it  for  peace.  Surely  that  point  cannot  really 
have  escaped  Mr.  Kuznetsov.  I  repeat  that  Mr. 
Kuznetsov  has  not  fully  disclosed  why  he  op- 
poses the  President's  plan. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  we  shall  continue 
to  seek  progress.  We  wish  to  allay  any  legitimate 
misgivings  the  Soviet  Union  may  have.  We  wish 
to  meet  other  views  halfway.  We  shall  strive  to 
resolve  all  the  issues  we  can  and  to  draw  the  others 
clearly  so  that  the  world  may  judge,  so  that  opin- 
ion may  be  enlightened,  so  that  we  can  make  prog- 
ress. 

The  draft  resolution  we  have  submitted,  and 
the  revisions  which  we  shall  shortly  present,  will 
make  clear  our  purpose  to  promote  world  peace 
and  security  and  to  do  it  constructively  and  hon- 
estly. 


COMMENTS  ON  AMENDMENTS 

U.S.  press  release  2320  dated  December  12 

I  dislike  speaking  so  often,  but  it  is  the  custom — 
and  I  think  a  wise  custom — for  those  who  are 
sponsors  to  explain  their  positions  on  these  various 
amendments. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  our  intention  from  the 
beginning  of  the  debate  has  been  to  meet  the 
consensus  of  views  expressed  here,  insofar  as  we 
could  possibly  do  so,  within  the  framework  of  our 
joint  resolution.  Accordingly,  we  were  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  accept  in  whole  or  in  substance 
no  less  than  five  Soviet  and  seven  Indian  sug- 
gestions in  the  revised  text  which  appears  in 
document  L.150/Kev.l.  We  also  welcome  the 
amendment  of  Pakistan,  Costa  Rica,  and  Mexico 
in  document  L.154/Rev.l.  I  shall  not  review 
these  additions  to  our  text  since  they  were  fully 
explained  last  Friday  by  the  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  United  States  supports  his  motion  for  pri- 
ority for  our  resolution  under  Rule  132.17 

Since  our  new  text  was  submitted,  we  have  had 
time  to  study  the  revised  amendments  introduced 
by  India  in  document  L.153/Rev.l.  Because  of 
our  desire  to  see  the  widest  possible  measure  of 
agreement  on  a  subject  so  vital  to  us  all,  we  are 

17  "If  two  or  more  proposals  relate  to  the  same  question, 
a  committee  shall,  unless  it  decides  otherwise,  vote  on 
the  proposals  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted. A  committee  may,  after  each  vote  on  a  proposal, 
decide  whether  to  vote  on  the  next  proposal." 
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LOW  prepared  to  revise  our  text  further  to  include 
IS  many  as  possible  of  these  new  amendments. 

We  accept  the  Indian  amendment  No.  2,  sub- 
paragraph (1).  Accordingly,  subparagraph  (a) 
>f  our  first  operative  paragraph  will  now  read  as 
Follows :  "Should  continue  their  endeavors  to  reach 
greement  on  a  comprehensive  disarmament  plan 
n  accordance  with  the  goals  set  out  in  resolution 
OS  (IX)." 

We  are  also  prepared  to  insert  the  words  "as 
nitial  steps"  in  subparagraph  (b)  of  our  first 
operative  paragraph  so  that  it  will  now  read  a? 
ollows : "  (b)  Should,  as  initial  steps,  give  priority 
o  early  agreement  on  and  implementation  of," 
tc.  This  is  part  of  the  Indian  amendment  No.  2, 
ubparagraph  (2). 

We  accept  most  of  the  Indian  amendment  No. 
,  subparagraph  (3).  Our  new  paragraph  1(b) 
ii )  will  therefore  read  as  follows :  "All  such  meas- 
res  of  adequately  safeguarded  disarmament  as 
re  now  feasible."  Having  inserted  the  words  "as 
nitial  steps"  above,  we  think  it  would  be  re- 
undant  to  repeat  them  here  as  suggested  in  this 
ndian  amendment. 

We  and  our  cosponsors  have  also  given  careful 
tudy  to  the  first  Indian  amendment.  We  have 
ecided  that,  if  it  is  considered  desirable  by 
theis,  we  can  actually  quote  the  language  from 
ist  year's  resolution18  which  is  being  recalled  in 
ur  first  preambular  paragraph.  It  seems  un- 
ecessary  to  us  to  add  all  this  language  to  an 
lready  lengthy  text ;  but  in  a  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation, here  too,  we  will  accept  the  first  version  of 
lis  Indian  amendment  as  it  appeared  in  docu- 
ient  L.153.  Our  first  preambular  paragraph 
.'ou Id  then  begin  as  follows :  "Recalling  its  reso- 
jition  808 (IX)  of  4  November  1954,  which  estab- 
'shed  the  conclusion  'that  a  further  effort  should 
le  made,' "  etc. 

I  come  now  to  those  amendments  submitted  by 
le  Indian  and  Soviet  delegations  to  which  the 
xmsors  object  and  which  have  not  been  incor- 
orated  in  this  revised  resolution. 

First,  let  me  take  up  the  amendments  proposed 
a  document  A/C.l/L.153/Rev.l,  submitted  by 
ndia  on  December  9,  which  we  have  not  accepted. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  United  States  has  accepted 
ae  earlier  version  of  the  first  Indian  amendment, 
•Inch  repeats  the  language  of  the  General  As- 
smbly  resolution  of  1954.     The  United  States 


voted  for  that  resolution  and  subscribes  to  its 
principles.  But  the  revised  version  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  contained  in  document  L.153/Rev.l,  re- 
affirms in  blanket  fashion  without  discrimination 
and  without  reference  to  changing  circumstances 
all  of  the  operative  provisions  of  last  year's  reso- 
lution. This  includes  the  provisions  for  elimina- 
tion of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Difficulties  of  Controlling  Nuclear  Arms 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  practically  every  dele- 
gate who  has  spoken  in  this  debate  has  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  totally  accounting  for  nuclear 
weapons  material  by  any  scientific  means  known 
at  this  time.  This  makes  total  elimination  of 
these  weapons  scientifically  impossible  at  present. 
Mr.  Moch  of  France  has,  for  the  past  several  years, 
warned  us  of  these  facts.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  proceed  now  to 
draw  up  a  disarmament  convention,  as  last  year's 
resolution  recommends,  incorporating  a  provision 
which  we  know  cannot  be  enforced.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  paragraph  (c)  of  last  year's  resolution, 
which  calls  for  effective  control.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  preambular  paragraphs  7  and  8  of  our  pres- 
ent draft  resolution,  which  recognize  the  difficul- 
ties of  such  control.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
debate  which  has  taken  place  in  this  committee 
and  with  the  facts  as  we  know  them  today. 

Until  success  rewards  the  scientific  search  rec- 
ommended in  paragraph  3  19  of  the  four-power 
resolution  and  until  fully  adequate  inspection  and 
control  is  agreed,  in  place,  and  operating,  nuclear 
weapons  cannot  be  totally  eliminated.  Paragraph 
1(a)  of  our  resolution  directs  us  to  continue  to 
seek  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
will  accord  with  the  goals  of  last  year's  resolution. 
This  means  all  those  goals  which  can  be  effectively 
controlled.  When  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  be  effectively  controlled,  this  can  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  comprehensive  plan,  but  not  before. 
Also,  I  must  point  out  that  the  question  is  not 
merely  one  of  making  a  further  effort  to  reach 
agreement ;  it  is  a  matter  of  technical  fact,  which 
only  new  technical  developments  can  alter. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  Indian  amendment 
No.  2  which  we  have  not  accepted.  We  have  not 
incorporated  the  word  "equal"  in  part  (2)  of  this 
amendment.  Both  of  the  sections  of  paragraph 
1(b)  of  our  resolution  are  on  the  same  general 
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plane  of  priority — in  that  sense  they  are  equal. 
However,  we  do  not  believe  that  agreement  on,  or 
the  carrying  out  of,  one  should  of  necessity  await 
agreement  on  and  carrying  out  of  the  other.  We 
hope  that  they  can  be  done  together ;  but  we  do  not 
want  this  to  be  a  requirement. 

The  next  Indian  amendment  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  accept  is  No.  3,  which  deals  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  and 
the  Subcommittee.  The  United  States  cannot  sup- 
port this  enlargement  at  this  time.  We  believe 
that  the  problem  of  enlarging  this  Commission 
must  be  considered  when  we  review  the  size  and 
composition  of  other  major  organs  in  the  light  of 
any  decision  reached  on  the  admission  of  new 
members. 

We  all  know  that  such  a  review  will  be  neces- 
sary and  that  it  must  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt 
now  to  alter  the  composition  of  this  important 
Commission  in  the  absence  of  new  members  who, 
once  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  should  have 
a  voice  in  such  a  decision. 

Views  on  Proposed  Convention 

Next,  there  is  the  Indian  amendment  No.  5, 
which  would  insert  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 
'•'•Decides  that  the  Disarmament  Commission 
should  undertake  without  delay  the  drafting  of 
an  international  disarmament  convention  and  cir- 
culate it  to  all  States  for  their  comments  and  re- 
port to  the  General  Assembly." 

The  United  States,  of  course,  believes  that  agree- 
ment on  disarmament  should  eventually  be  em- 
bodied in  such  a  convention.  But  while  lack  of 
agreement  on  so  many  vital  points  still  exists,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  draft  up  any  kind  of  legal 
instrument  which  is  reasonably  complete  or  which 
makes  much  sense  at  all. 

The  product  of  such  an  operation,  as  I  think 
those  who  have  tried  it  will  agree,  looks  like  a 
series  of  blanks  connected  with  legal  verbiage. 
It  might  be  compared  to  a  fish  net — a  lot  of  holes 
connected  with  string.  I  know  that  Mr.  Menon's 
.suggestion  was  put  forward  with  the  purpose,  with 
which  of  course  I  entirely  agree,  of  putting  on  a 
little  more  pressure  for  tangible  results.  But  I 
-'iii  afraid  that  it  could  have  results  opposite  to 
what  he  intends  and  to  what  I  desire.  The  time 
spent  in  trying  to  draw  up  a  convention  would  be 
better  spent  in  coining  to  grips  with  the  actual 
OB. 


I  turn  now  to  the  amendments  submitted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  document  A/C.1/L.152  of  De- 
cember 6,  1955,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
incorporate  in  our  joint  resolution.  Let  me  be- 
gin with  the  first  paragraph  in  amendment  No.  3. 

This  Soviet  language  would  be  substituted  for 
those  paragraphs  in  our  resolution  which  recog- 
nize that  agreement  has  not  been  reached  on  the 
nature  of  controls  and  inspection,  that  special  tech- 
nical difficulties  exist,  and  that  inspection  and 
control  and  reduction  of  armaments  can  best  be 
achieved  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence.  These 
paragraphs  are  matters  of  deep  conviction  for  us. 
They  state  the  truth  of  the  present  situation.  We 
could  not  omit  them. 

The  suggested  Soviet  language  conveys  a  mis- 
leading idea  of  the  extent  of  agreement  reached 
in  the  Subcommittee  and  in  the  Commission.  Our 
text  acknowledges  some  "progress  towards"  agree- 
ment, which  gives  the  world  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  has  taken  place. 

To  take  up  the  second  paragraph  of  Soviet 
amendment  No.  3,  here  again,  in  our  view,  the 
Soviet  Union  overstates  the  extent  of  agreement 
on  force  levels,  on  prohibition,  and  on  timing.  As 
I  have  said  before,  we  are  against  proposing  total 
and  immediate  prohibition  until  we  can  be  assured 
that  this  prohibition  would  be  effective.  With 
reference  to  force  levels,  the  United  States  believes 
the  ultimate  figures  must  be  established  in  the 
light  of  what  can  be  done  about  nuclear  weapons 
and  effective  inspection  and  control.  There  has 
not  been  substantial  agreement  on  the  order  to  be 
followed  in  a  comprehensive  disarmament  pro- 
gram. The  Soviet  Union  won't  say  when  control 
can  be  installed ;  moreover,  it  wants  to  pass  auto- 
matically from  one  stage  of  disarmament  to  an- 
other rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  findings 
and  judgment  of  the  International  Control  Au- 
thority. Furthermore,  it  calls  for  total  prohibi- 
tion and  elimination  of  atomic  weapons  to  take 
place  somewhere  in  this  sequence  even  though  they 
know  total  prohibition  is  impossible  to  check. 
Above  all,  there  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  on 
what  constitutes  effective  control. 

Next  we  come  to  Soviet  amendment  No.  6.  This 
paragraph  would  completely  transform  the  sense 
of  our  resolution.  It  gives  the  Soviet  May  10  and 
July  21, 1955,  proposals 20  first  priority.  The  for- 
mer brings  in  a  host  of  political  issues  which  are 
not  in  the  competence  of  the  Disarmament  Cora- 
mission,  such  as  the  settlement  of  Far  Eastern 
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uestions,  dismantling  of  all  bases  abroad,  and  the 
enioval  of  foreign  troops  from  Germany. 
It  cuts  the  heart  out  of  the  forward-looking  ap- 
roach  adopted  in  our  present  resolution.  That 
pp roach  is  that  we  do  all  that  can  be  done  now, 
ren  while  we  continue  to  work  toward  compre- 
ensive  disarmament  in  accordance  with  the 
Itimate  goals  expressed  in  last  year's  resolution 
rid  while  we  tackle  the  scientific  barriers  and  the 
arriers  of  international  distrust  which  block 
jlution  of  the  problem  of  comprehensive 
isarmament. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  revision  of  our  resolu- 
on  incorporating  the  additional  language  which 
have  just  mentioned  will  be  circulated  very  soon, 
re  believe  that  this  revised  text  points  out  the 
lost  promising  path  of  progress  for  the  Disarma- 
lent  Commission  and  its  Subcommittee.  It  has 
le  virtue  of  being  both  forward  looking  and  real- 
tic.  It  faces  squarely  the  fact  that  new  technical 
ifficulties  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  control  of 
uclear  weapons  material.  And  it  recognizes  that 
iternational  suspicions  must  be  cleared  away  if 
e  are  to  make  progress  toward  comprehensive 
isarmament. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  stopped  there, 
knowing  the  world's  great  yearning  for  at  least 
start — a  first  installment — on  disarmament,  we 
ave  included  a  directive  to  the  governments  con- 
fined to  take  every  action  which  is  now  feasible, 
nd  that  is  a  significant  step,  Mr.  Chairman, 
his  resolution  directs  the  states  to  make  such  ini- 
al  reductions  as  can  be  adequately  controlled — 
i  the  earliest  opportunity — without  waiting  for 
jreement  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  although  we 
>ntinue  to  work  for  such  a  plan. 
We  have  also  requested  the  governments  con- 
irned  to  start  now  to  carry  out  the  Eisenhower 
id  Bulganin  plans.  As  I  stressed  earlier,  the 
nited  States  wants  both  the  Eisenhower  plan  and 
:  beginning  on  disarmament — together  if  possi- 
le — to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  Eisen- 
bwer-Bulganin  plan  need  be  postponed  while  we 
1y  to  get  agreement  even  on  the  initial  measures 
<  disarmament  which  are  currently  feasible  and 


*  For  text  of  the  July  proposals,  see  The  Geneva  Con- 
1-ence  of  Heads  of  Government,  July  18-23,  1955,  De- 
irtment  of  State  publication  604G,  p.  55.  Texts  of  both 
t !  May  and  July  proposals  were  circulated  in  U.N.  doc. 
1 2979  dated  Sept.  22. 


controllable.  We  do  not  believe  the  peoples  of 
the  world  should  be  deprived  any  longer  of  its 
shield  against  war,  while  we  debate  interminably 
on  details.  We  are  convinced — and  we  are  glad 
that  others  agree  with  us — that  the  early  execution 
of  the  Eisenhower  plan  will  speed  progress  on  far- 
reaching  disarmament. 

Let  me  repeat :  We  share  the  earnest  desire  of 
most  governments  represented  here  that  there  be 
a  firm  statement  in  this  resolution  directing  the 
states  concerned  to  achieve  early  reductions  in 
armaments.  With  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
we  shall  lay  to  rest  once  and  for  all  the  charge  that 
we  seek  inspection  without  disarmament. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  lift  the  disarmament  dis- 
cussion out  of  the  morass  into  which  it  has  sunk. 
With  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  which  repre- 
sents a  good-faith  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors  to  meet  the  desires  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  in  this  room  by  the  representatives 
of  all  countries,  we  may  hope  that  deliberation  on 
disarmament  will  finally  lead  to  some  action,  some 
immediate  action  for  which  the  world  has  waited 
so  anxiously  for  so  many  years. 

EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE  IN  PLENARY 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2330  dated  December  16 

This  hall  is  full  of  distinguished  men — men 
with  records  of  accomplishment  behind  them ;  men 
who  are  doing  important  work  today;  men  who 
will  do  big  things  in  the  future.  With  all  this  in 
mind,  I  say  this:  Nothing  anyone  here  has  ever 
done,  or  may  do,  is  likely  to  work  so  powerfully 
for  peace  as  what  we  have  just  done  here  today  in 
giving  worldwide  endorsement  to  President 
Eisenhower's  "open  sky"  plan,  which  is  linked  with 
Marshal  Bulganin's  plan  for  ground  control  posts. 

When  this  plan  was  proposed  at  Geneva  last 
summer,  the  world  welcomed  it  because  it  was 
fresh  and  new  and  bold.  Over  the  years  the  world 
had  become  disillusioned  and  confused — and,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  dangerously  bored  and  cynical — 
by  the  endless  disarmament  talks.  Undoubtedly 
many  persons  suspected  that  we  here  in  the  United 
Nations  had  succumbed  to  ritual ;  that  we  had  be- 
come so  proficient  in  the  old  arguments  and  so 
dominated  by  traditional  concepts  that  we  had 
lost  touch  with  the  bewildering  speed  of  scientific 
development. 

By  our  action  today,  we  have  shown  that  the 
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United  Nations  can  move  ahead  with  the  times. 
We  have  stepped  out  of  the  squirrel's  cage. 

Our  endorsement  of  the  "open  sky"  plan  by 
such  an  overwhelming  majority  will  now  mobilize 
the  irrestible  force  of  world  opinion.  No  govern- 
ment can  long  stand  out  against  that  great  force. 
Our  action  today  will  make  the  "open  sky"  plan 
a  household  word  in  every  land — and  eventually 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  people  of  the 
world  will  demand  that  this  plan  be  put  into  oper- 
ation, and  I  am  confident  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  join  it,  as  they  joined  the  atoms-for-peace 
program. 

Thus  the  plan  will  go  into  effect,  and  the  "senti- 
nels of  peace"  will  fly  over  the  United  States. 
They  will  fly  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  over  other 
lands  which  eventually  take  part  in  this  plan. 
This  in  turn  will  make  major  surprise  attack  im- 
possible because  of  the  impossibility  of  concealing 
preparations  for  it.  This  will  remove  the  menace 
of  World  War  III.  In  its  turn  this  will  make 
possible  comprehensive  disarmament  and  all  the 
other  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

This  resolution  directs  that  we  start  now  toward 
that  goal.  It  also  calls  on  the  nations,  at  the  earli- 
est moment,  to  take  those  steps  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  which  can  be  surely  and  safely 
safeguarded  under  an  efficient  system  of  interna- 
tional inspection.  It  is  the  most  significant  dis- 
armament resolution  which  the  General  Assembly 
has  yet  passed. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  uttered  by  one  of  the 
earliest  American  statesmen  and  diplomats,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  It  goes  something  as  follows: 
"For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost;  for  want 
of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a 
horse,  the  rider  was  lost."  Thus  the  rider  did  not 
arrive  and  the  battle  was  lost. 

We  today  in  the  air-atomic  age  are  putting  the 
reverse  of  this  old  proverb  into  effect.  Instead  of 
losing  a  battle  because  of  a  nail,  we  are  on  our  way 
to  winning  the  peace  by  using  air  power  for  peace, 
now  that  modern  science  has  made  this  possible. 
The  United  Nations  thus  becomes  the  place  where 
both  air  power  and  atomic  power  are  directed  to 
man's  life  rather  than  to  man's  death. 

What,  we  have  done  here  today  can  change  the 
lives  of  babies  now  in  their  cradles.  In  and  of 
itself,  it  alone  justifies  our  existence  and  that  of 
the  (  nitcil  .Nations. 


Self-Determination  Article 
in  Human  Rights  Covenants 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Oswald  I 
Lord  on  November  29  in  Committee  III  (Socio* 
Humanitarian  and  Cultural)  in  explanation  o 
the  negative  U.S.  vote  on  a  revised  draft  of  articl 
1  of  the  two  draft  Covenants  on  Human  Right 
together  with  drafts  of  the  article  as  it  read  at  th 
beginning  of  the  committee  debate  and  as  it  rea* 
after  it  was  revised  by  a  working  party} 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  LORD 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2301  dated  November  29 

The  United  States  delegation  voted  agains 
paragraph  2  of  article  1  and,  because  of  the  inclu 
sion  of  this  paragraph,  voted  against  the  article  a 
a  whole.  We  did  this  in  spite  of  the  improvement 
in  the  paragraph  made  by  the  working  party  be 
cause  the  paragraph  is  still  subject  to  misinterpre 
tation  and  possible  abuse.  The  language  was  no 
sufficiently  clear  and  forthright  in  specifying  th 
intention  of  the  committee  that  the  paragraph  wa 
not  intended  to  impair  legal  rights  of  individual 
or  authorize  expropriation  without  adequate 
prompt,  and  effective  compensation. 

This  paragraph  is  intended  for  acceptance  b; 
the  contracting  parties  as  a  legally  binding  obliga 
tion.  In  a  legally  binding  text,  should  this  be 
come  one,  the  rights  and  obligations  assumec 
should  be  stated  as  clearly  and  unambiguously  a: 
possible.  This  has  not  been  achieved  in  this  text 
We  could  not,  therefore,  approve  it,  even  with  th< 
advance  knowledge  that  because  of  our  decisioi 
not  to  sign  the  covenants  it  would  not  be  binding 
on  us  in  any  case. 

The  United  States  delegation  notes,  however 
that  a  large  majority  of  those  delegations  who  ex 
pressed  themselves  on  the  paragraph  stated  it  to  b( 
their  desire  to  avoid  any  interpretation  whicl 


1  For  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Lord  in  Committee  III  oi 
Oct.  27,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  14,  1955,  p.  808. 

On  Nov.  29  a  Danish  motion  to  postpone  the  final  de 
cision  until  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  was  defeatet 
by  a  vote  of  25  in  favor,  28  against,  with  5  abstentions 
The  committee  then  adopted  article  1,  after  a  long  serle 
of  votes  on  Individual  parts,  by  33  in  favor,  12  agains 
(U.S.),  with  13  abstentions.  The  text  of  article  1  wil 
not  be  voted  on  in  plenary  until  the  draft  covenants  ar 
completed. 
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ronld  justify  expropriation,  actions  contrary  to 
aternational  law  or  agreements,  measures  impair- 
tg  international  economic  cooperation,  or  impair- 
ient  of  legal  rights.  Criticism  of  the  original 
•xt  on  this  basis  and  or  support  for  amendment 
f  the  original  text  to  achieve  this  objective  was  ex- 
d  along  those  general  lines  by  the  representa- 
of  El  Salvador,  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
taninican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Cuba, 
Rica,  Lebanon,  Colombia,  Australia,  United 
[ingdom,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Peru,  Chile,  and 
'akistan,  whose  statements  may  be  found  in  the 
ertinent  summary  records.  Likewise,  support  for 
ie  revised  version  has  been  expressed  by  a  number 
f  representatives  on  behalf  of  their  governments 
ecause  of  their  understanding  that  the  present 
m  is  intended  to  encompass  these  protections. 
re  note  that  a  number  of  representatives  have 
poken  along  these  lines.  Several  representatives 
ive  specifically  indicated  that  international  law 
I  intended  to  include  international  agreements, 
nd  also  that  there  is  no  intent  to  authorize  impair- 
lent  of  legal  and  property  rights.  Others  indi- 
cted a  willingness  to  go  even  further  in  making 
iese  points  clearer  in  the  text,  which  would  un- 
oubtedly  have  been  accomplished  had  it  been  pos- 
ible  to  devote  more  time  to  consideration  of  the 
'rniinology. 

I  bring  these  factors  out  in  explanation  of  the 
'nited  States  vote  because  the  confusion  of  the 
ixt  requires  the  clearest  possible  explanation  of 
ie  intent  of  the  text  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
ited  as  justification  for  actions  and  procedures 
Inch  its  framers  have  stated  they  did  not  intend. 
The  United  States  recognizes  the  right  of  a  state 
)  control  its  natural  wealth  and  resources,  pro- 
ided  that  the  obligation  to  make  prompt  payment 
f  just  compensation  for  the  taking  of  property  or 
ie  extinguishment  of  legal  rights  is  also  recog- 
ized.  Any  such  compensation  should  be  in  an 
ffectively  realizable  form  and  should  represent 
ie  full  equivalent  of  the  property  taken  or  the 
gal  rights  extinguished.  We  felt  that  the  para- 
raph  should  have  been  more  specific  in  reflecting 
xese  principles,  which  seem  to  be  generally 
•oeptable. 


IRST  DRAFT  OF  ARTICLE 

1.  All  peoples  and  all  nations  shall  have  the 
ght  of  self-determination,   namely,   the  right 


freely  to  determine  their  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  status. 

2.  All  States,  including  those  having  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  Non-Self-Govern- 
ing  and  Trust  Territories  and  those  controlling  in 
whatsoever  manner  the  exercise  of  that  right  by 
another  people,  shall  promote  the  realization  of 
that  right  in  all  their  territories,  and  shall  respect 
the  maintenance  of  that  right  in  other  States,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

3.  The  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination 
shall  also  include  permanent  sovereignty  over 
their  natural  wealth  and  resources.  In  no  case 
may  a  people  be  deprived  of  its  own  means  of 
subsistence  on  the  grounds  of  any  rights  that  may 
be  claimed  by  other  States. 


REVISED  DRAFT' 

1.  All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. By  virtue  of  this  right  they  freely  determine 
their  political  status  and  freely  pursue  their  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  development. 

2.  The  peoples  may,  for  their  own  ends,  freely 
dispose  of  their  natural  wealth  and  resources 
without  prejudice  to  any  obligations  arising  out 
of  international  economic  cooperation  based  upon 
the  principle  of  mutual  benefit  and  international 
law.  In  no  case  may  a  people  be  deprived  of  its 
own  means  of  subsistence. 

3.  All  the  States  parties  to  the  Covenant,  includ- 
ing those  having  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  non-self-governing  and  trust  territories, 
shall  promote  the  realization  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  and  shall  respect  that  right,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

General  Assembly 

Repatriation  of  Greek  Children.  Communication  dated 
12  September  1955  from  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
A/2993,  October  13,  1955.     5  pp.  mimeo. 


2  In  the  revised  draft,  paragraph  3  became  paragraph  2. 
It  was  improved  by  the  working  party  but  still  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  U.S.  delegation. 
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Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights.  Ob- 
servations by  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Hungary.  A/2910/Add.6,  October  13,  1955.  6  pp. 
mimeo. 

Question  of  South  West  Africa.  Second  supplement  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa  to  the 
General  Assembly.  A/2913/Add.2,  October  13,  1955. 
12  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Review  of  Admin- 
istrative Tribunal  Judgments.  Note  by  the  Secretary- 
General  transmitting  views  of  the  Staff  Council. 
A/C.5/634,  October  14,  1955.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Final  Act  of  the  Sixth  United  Nations  Technical 
Assistance  Conference  [presented  by  the  Secretary- 
General].  A/Conf.ll/L.l,  October  20,  1955.  2  pp. 
mimeo. 

Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1956.  Statement 
of  1955  budget  expenditure  to  30  September  1955  and 
of  anticipated  total  requirements  for  1955.  (Report 
of  the  Secretary-General.)  A/C.5/629,  October  21,  1955. 
19  pp.  mimeo. 

Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
A/3001,  October  25,  1955.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

Application  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Note  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General. A/3002,  October  26,  1955.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

Question  of  the  continuation  of  the  United  Nations 
Tribunal  in  Libya.  Communication  dated  25  October 
1955  from  the  Libyan  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
of  America  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General. 
A/C.6/L.354,  October  26,  1955.     3  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries. 
Special  United  Nations  fund  for  economic  development. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Raymond  Scheyven.  A/C.2/187, 
October  28,  1955.    23  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries. 
Question  of  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Finance  Corporation :  Report  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council.  Draft  report  of  the  Second  Committee. 
A/C.2/L.270,  October  31,  1955.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Registration  and  publication  of  treaties  and  international 
agreements.  Tenth  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  to  the 
tenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  A/3010,  No- 
vember 1,  1955.     9  pp.  mimeo. 

Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  (a)  The  International 
Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy: 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General,  (b)  Progress  in  de- 
veloping international  co-operation  for  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy:  Reports  of  Governments.  A/3008, 
November  2,  1955.     13  pp.  mimeo. 

Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War.  Progress  re- 
port to  the  Secretary-General.  A/AC.46/18,  November 
2,  1955.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Korean  Question.  Text  of  identical  cablegrams 
dated  31  October  1955  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Secretary-General.  A/C.l/769,  November  3, 
1955.     1  p.  mimeo. 

United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency :  Financial 
report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended  30  June  1955 
and  report  of  the  Board  of  Auditors.  Eleventh  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions  to  the  tenth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  A/3012,  November  3,  1955.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

Information  from  non-self-governing  territories.  Report 
of  the  Fourth  Committee.  A/3013,  November  4,  1955. 
28  pp.  mimeo. 

Question  of  the  Continuation  of  the  United  Nations 
Tribunal  in  Libya.  Communication  dated  31  October 
1 960  from  the  Libyan  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
of  America  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General. 
A/C.«/L..".f!2,  November  4,  1955.     7  pp.  mimeo. 


Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Review  of  Admin 
istrative  Tribunal  Judgements.  Report  of  the  Fiftl 
Committee.     A/3016,  November  5,  1955.     21  pp.  mimec 

Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Budgetar 
Funds.  Report  of  the  Fifth  Committee.  A/3014,  Nc 
vember  5,  1955.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Special  Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Unitei 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Ref 
ugees  in  the  Near  East.  A/3017,  November  7,  19K 
15  pp.  mimeo. 

Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation,  (a)  Co-ordination  of  Ie 
formation  Relating  to  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiatioi 
upon  Human  Health  and  Safety,  (b)  Disseminatio: 
of  Information  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  am 
on  the  Effects  of  Experimental  Explosions  of  Thermc 
Nuclear  Bombs.  Report  of  the  First  Committee 
A/3022,  November  10,  1955.     10  pp.  mimeo. 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1956.  Specia 
Internes.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General.  A/C.5/641 
November  11,  1955.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Administrative  and  Budgetary  Co-ordination  Betwee: 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  Ad 
ministrative  budgets  for  1956.  Fourteenth  report  o 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budget 
ary  Questions  to  the  tenth  session  of  the  Genera 
Assembly.     A/3023,  November  11,  1955.     32  pp.  mimec 

Use  of  Income  Derived  from  the  Staff  Assessment  Plar 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General.  A/C.5/643,  Novem 
ber  12,  1955.     9  pp.  mimeo. 

Treatment  of  People  of  Indian  Origin  in  the  Union  o 
South  Africa.  Note  by  the  Secretary-Genera. 
A/3001/Add.l,  November  14,  1955.     22  pp.  mimeo. 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Tear  1956.  Reim 
bursement  rates  for  services  rendered  to  the  specialize* 
agencies.  Fifteenth  report  of  the  Advisory  Committe 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  to  th 
tenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  A/3024,  Nc 
vember  14,  1955.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1956.  Perma 
nent  headquarters  of  the  International  Telecommunica 
tion  Union  and  the  World  Meteorological  Organizatioi 
at  Geneva.  Sixteenth  report  of  the  Advisory  Committe 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  to  tin 
tenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  A/3025,  No 
vember  14,  1955.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Korean  Question.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General 
A/C.l/771,  November  16,  1955.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Question  of  Race  Conflict  in  South  Africa  Resultiiij 
from  the  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  o 
the  Union  of  South  Africa :  Report  of  the  United  Na 
tions  Commission  on  the  Racial  Situation  in  the  Unioi 
of  South  Africa.  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com 
mittee.    A/3026,    November    16,    1955.     7    pp.    mimec 

Organization  of  the  Secretariat.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
General.     A/3041,  November  23,  1955.     25  pp.  mimec 

UNREF  Progress  Report  for  1955.  Submitted  by  th< 
High  Commissioner.  A/AC.79/23,  November  28,  1955 
18  pp.  mimeo. 

Organization  of  the  Secretariat.  Budget  Estimates  foi 
the  Financial  Year  1956.  Twenty-fourth  report  of  t> 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetarj 
Questions  to  the  tenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
A/3049,  November  28,  1955.     15  pp.  mimeo. 

Registration   and   Publication   of  Treaties  and   Interna 
tional   Agreements.     Report  of  thfr  Fifth   Committee 
A/3058,  December  2,  1955.    7  pp.  mimeo. 
Draft  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Married  Women 
Report  of  the  Third  Committee.     A/3059,  December  2 
1955.     9  pp.  mimeo. 
Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights.     Renor 
of  the  Third  Committee.     A/3077,  December  8,  1955 
35  pp.  mimeo. 
United   Nations  Administrative  Tribunal.     Annual   nob 
by  the  Administrative  Tribunal  to  the  President  of  th< 
General  Assembly  as   to  the  Functioning  of  the  Ad 
ministrative  Tribunal.     A/INV/68,  December  8,  1955 
5  pp.  mimeo. 
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jdget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1956.  Organi- 
sation of  the  Secretariat.  Report  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee.   A/3103,  December  14, 1955.     98  pp.  inimeo. 


curity  Council 

etter  dated  23  September  1955  from  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Spain  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  concerning  the  application  of  Spain  for  admis- 
sion to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  declara- 
tion accepting  obligations  under  the  Charter.  S/3441/ 
Rev.  1,  September  27,  1955.  2  pp.  mimeo. 
etter  dated  27  September  1955  from  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative of  Israel  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.  S/3442,  September  28,  1955.  2  pp. 
mimeo. 

ote  dated  28  September  1955  from  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
concerning  the  effective  date  of  the  change  in  command 
of  the  military  forces  made  available  to  the  Unified 
Command  pursuant  to  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  7  July  1950  (S/1588).  S/3402/Add.  1,  October  5, 
1955.    1  p.  mimeo. 

etter  dated  22  October  1955  from  the  Representative  of 
Israel  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Secretary  Coun- 
cil. S/3448,  October  24,  1955.  3  pp.  mimeo. 
etter  dated  28  October  1955  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Saudi  Arabia  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council.  S/3450,  October  28,  1955.  2  pp. 
mimeo. 

Btter  dated  28  October  1955  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Syria  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.  S/3451,  October  28,  1955.  2  pp.  mimeo. 
?tter  dated  29  October  1955  from  the  Representative  of 
the  United  Kingdom  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.  S/3452,  October  31,  1955.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

?tter  dated  1  November  1955  from  the  Representative  of 
Israel  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.    S/3454,  November  1,  1955.     2  pp.  mimeo. 
itter  dated  3  November  1955  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  by  the  Representative  of  Syria. 
S/3455,  November  3,  1955.     1  p.  mimeo. 
?tter  dated  3  November  1955  from  the  Representative  of 
Egypt  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.    S/3456,  November  3,  1955.     3  pp.  mimeo. 
atter  dated  22  November  1955  from  the  Representative 
of  Israel  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/3462,  November  25,  1955.     3  pp.  mimeo. 
?tter  dated  25  November  1955  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General.    S/3463,  November  25,  1955.     1  p.  mimeo. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


efense  Agreement  With  Germany 
ecomes  Effective 


n  release  711  dated  December  27 


the  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
With  this  deposit,  the  agreement,  which  was 
signed  on  June  30  of  this  year,  becomes  effective.1 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning   customs    facilities    for    touring. 

Done  at  New  York  June  5,  1954.2 

Ratification   deposited:    Ceylon,   November   28,   1955; 
Cambodia,  November  29,  1955. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 

road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954/' 

Ratification  deposited:  Ceylon,  November  28,  1955. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
international  transportation  by  air,  and  additional 
protocol.  Concluded  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929. 
Entered  into  force  February  13,  1933.  49  Stat.  3000. 
Adherence  deposited:  Egypt,  September  6,  1955. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration. Signed  at  Washington  May  25,  1955,  and 
open  for  signature  until  the  close  of  business  December 
31,  1956.  Enters  into  force  when  signed  and  accepted 
by  not  less  than  30  governments  whose  subscriptions 
comprise  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  subscriptions 
set  forth  in  schedule  A. 

Signatures:  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  May 
25,  1955;  Ecuador,  June  1,  1955;  Pakistan,  July  21, 
1955;  Iceland,  August  18,  1955;  India,  October  19, 
1955 ;  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  October  25,  1955 ; 
Austria,  December  2,  1955 ;  United  States,  December 
5,  1955. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  between  the  parties   to   the  North   Atlantic 

Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces.     Signed  at 

London  June  19,  1951.     Entered  into  force  August  23, 

1953.     TIAS  2846. 

Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  December  22,  1955. 
Protocol  on  status  of  international  military  headquarters. 

Signed  at  Paris  August  28,  1952.     Entered  into  force 

April  10,  1954.     TIAS  2978. 

Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  December  22,  1955. 
Agreement  between   the   parties   to   the  North   Atlantic 

Treaty  for  cooperation  regarding  atomic  information. 

Signed  at  Paris  June  22,  1955.2 

Notification  of  being  bound  by  terms  of  the  agreement : 
United  States,  December  28,  1955. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail  and  final   protocol  thereto.     Signed   at  Brussels 


The   German    Charge   d'Affaires   ad    interim, 
lbrecht  von  Kessel,  on  December  27,  deposited 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  25,  1955,  p.  142. 
Not  in  force. 
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Julv  11,  1952.     Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.     TIAS 

2800. 

Ratification,  deposited:  Turkey,  November  12,  1955. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement.  Done  at  London  under 
date  of  October  1,  1953.  Entered  into  force  May  5, 
1954.     TIAS  3177. 

Ratification  deposited    (with  a  declaration):    Greece, 
September  14,  1955. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Surplus  commodity  agreement  pursuant  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (68  Stat.  454 ;  69  Stat.  44,  721).  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  21,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
December  21,  1955. 

Canada 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  certain  radar  stations  in  the  Newfoundland-Labrador 
area.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  June 
13,  1955.    Entered  into  force  June  13,  1955. 

Agreement  providing  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  certain  radar  stations  in  British  Columbia,  Ontario, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Ottawa  June  15,  1955.  Entered  into  force  June  15, 
1955. 

Colombia 

Surplus  commodity  agreement  pursuant  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (68  Stat.  454 ;  69  Stat.  44,  721).  Signed  at 
Bogota  December  20,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 20,  1955. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement.  Signed  at  Bonn 
June  30,  1955. 

Entered  into  force:  December  27,  1955  (date  of  deposit 
of    instrument   of   ratification   by    the   Federal    Re- 
public). 
Arrangement  for  the  return  of  equipment  pursuant  to  the 
mutual  defense  assistance  agreement.     Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Bonn  June  30,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  December  27,  1955  (upon  entry  into 
force  of  the  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement). 


THE   DEPARTMENT 


Delegation  of  Authority1 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 

delegation  of  authority  with  respect  to  duties  and 
functions 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1949  (63  Stat.  Ill ;  5  U.  S.  C.  151c), 
I  hereby  delegate  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  or  in  his 
absence  to  the  officer  designated  to  act  for  him,  the  per- 


formance of  all  the  functions  which  the  Secretary  < 
State  is  authorized  to  perform  pursuant  to  and  und< 
the  authority  of  Section  25  (b)  of  the  Federal  Resen 
Act,  as  amended  (Act  of  December  23,  1913,  ch.  6,  sectic 
25  (b),  as  added  June  16,  1933,  ch.  89,  section  15,  48  Sta 
184,  and  amended  April  7,  1941,  ch.  43,  section  2,  55  Sta 
131;  12  U.  S.  C.  632). 

Delegation  of  Authority  No.  69  dated  August  12,  19,' 
(18  F.  R.  4930,  August  19,  1953),  is  hereby  rescinded. 

Dated  :  December  13,  1955. 

[seal]  John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Go 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.    Addre 
requests    direct    to    the    Superintendent    of   Document 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Double  Taxation— Taxes  on  Income.  TIAS  3176.  Pu 
5858.     53  pp.     20tf. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — Signt 
at  Washington  April  16,  1954.  And  exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Washington  April  16,  1954. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  330 
Pub.  5997.    26  pp.    15<jS. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium- 
Signed  at  Washington  June  15,  1955. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  330 
Pub.  6021.    11  pp.    10«S. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil — Sigm 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  August  3,  1955. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  330 
Pub.  G014.    6  pp.    5<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Chile — Signe 
at  Washington  August  8,  1955. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  332 
Pub.  6052.    11  pp.    10<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Unitf 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland — Sign* 
at  Washington  June  15,  1955. 

Great  Lakes  Fisheries.  TIAS  3326.  Pub.  6058.  7  p 
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he  State  of  the  Union 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  (EXCERPTS) 


0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

The  opening  of  this  new  year  must  arouse  in  us 

1  grateful  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence  whose 
Dtection  has  been  ever  present  and  whose  bounty 
is  been  manifold  and  abundant.  The  state  of 
e  Union  today  demonstrates  what  can  be  accom- 
ished  under  God  by  a  free  people;  by  their  vi- 
lli, their  understanding  of  national  problems, 
eir  initiative,  their  self-reliance,  their  capacity 

work — and  by  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 

lenever  sacrifice  is  needed. 

In  the  past  3  years,  responding  to  what  our 

ople  want  their  Government  to  do,  the  Congress 

d  the  Executive  have  done  much  in  building  a 

ronger,  better  America.     There  has  been  broad 

fogress  in  fostering  the  energies  of  our  people, 

i  providing  greater  opportunity  for  the  satisfac- 

)n  of  their  needs,  and  in  fulfilling  their  demands 

r  the  strength  and  security  of  the  Kepublic. 

Our  country  is  at  peace.     Our  security  posture 

nnnands  respect.    A  spiritual  vigor  marks  our 

tional  life.    Our  economy,  approaching  the  400- 

ion-dollar  mark,  is  at  an  unparalleled  level  of 

erity.     The  national  income  is  more  widely 

d  fairly  distributed  than  ever  before.   The  num- 

of  Americans  at  work  has  reached  an  all-time 

(eh.    As  a  people  we  are  achieving  ever  higher 

Hmdards   of   living — earning   more,   producing 

lore,  consuming  more,  building  more,  and  invest- 

i.r  more  than  ever  before. 

;  Virtually  all  sectors  of  our  society  are  sharing 
i  these  good  times.  Our  farm  families,  if  we  act 
a  aely,  imaginatively,  and  promptly  to  strengthen 
m  present  farm  programs,  can  also  look  forward 
t  -baring  equitably  in  the  prosperity  they  have 
piped  to  create. 

Read  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
o  Jan.  5  (H.  doc.  241,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


War  in  Korea  ended  2y2  years  ago.  The  col- 
lective security  system  has  been  powerfully 
strengthened.  Our  defenses  have  been  reinforced 
at  sharply  reduced  costs.  Programs  to  expand 
world  trade  and  to  harness  the  atom  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  have  been  carried  forward. 
Our  economy  has  been  freed  from  governmental 
wage  and  price  controls.  Inflation  has  been 
halted,  the  cost  of  living  stabilized. 

Government  spending  has  been  cut  by  more 
than  $10  billion.  Nearly  300,000  positions  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  Federal  payroll.  Taxes 
have  been  substantially  reduced.  A  balanced 
budget  is  in  prospect.  Social  security  has  been 
extended  to  10  million  more  Americans  and  un- 
employment insurance  to  4  million  more.  Un- 
precedented advances  in  civil  rights  have  been 
made.  The  long-standing  and  deep-seated  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  have  been  forthrightly 
attacked. 

This  record  of  progress  has  been  accomplished 
with  a  self-imposed  caution  against  unnecessary 
and  unwise  interference  in  the  private  affairs  of 
our  people,  of  their  communities,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

If  we  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
keeping  this  caution  ever  in  mind,  address  our- 
selves to  the  business  of  the  year  before  us — and 
to  the  unfinished  business  of  last  year — with  reso- 
lution, the  outlook  is  bright  with  promise. 

Many  measures  of  great  national  importance 
recommended  last  year  to  the  Congress  still  de- 
mand immediate  attention — legislation  for  school 
and  highway  construction;  health  and  immigra- 
tion legislation;  water  resources  legislation;  legis- 
lation to  complete  the  implementation  of  our  for- 
eign economic  policy;  such  labor  legislation  as 
amendments  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act,  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
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additional  groups  not  now  covered,  and  occupa- 
tional safety  legislation;  and  legislation  for  con- 
struction of  an  atomic-powered  exhibit  vessel. 

Many  new  items  of  business  likewise  require  our 
attention — measures  that  will  further  promote  the 
release  of  the  energies  of  our  people;  that  will 
broaden  opportunity  for  all  of  them;  that  will 
advance  the  Republic  in  its  leadership  toward  a 
just  peace — measures,  in  short,  that  are  essential 
to  the  building  of  an  ever-stronger,  ever-better 
America. 

Every  political  and  economic  guide  supports  a 
valid  confidence  that  wise  effort  will  be  rewarded 
by  an  even  more  plentiful  harvest  of  human  bene- 
fit than  we  now  enjoy.  Our  resources  are  too 
many,  our  principles  too  dynamic,  our  purposes 
too  worthy,  and  the  issues  at  stake  too  immense 
for  us  to  entertain  doubt  or  fear.  But  our  respon- 
sibilities require  that  we  approach  this  year's  busi- 
ness with  a  sober  humility. 

A  heedless  pride  in  our  present  strength  and 
position  would  blind  us  to  the  facts  of  the  past, 
to  the  pitfalls  of  the  future.  We  must  walk  ever 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  enriched  by  a  herit- 
age earned  in  the  labor  and  sacrifice  of  our  fore- 
bears; that,  for  our  children's  children,  we  are 
trustees  of  a  great  Republic  and  a  time-tested 
political  system ;  that  we  prosper  as  a  cooperating 
member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

In  this  light,  the  administration  has  con- 
tinued work  on  its  program  for  the  Republic, 
begun  3  years  ago.  Because  the  vast  spread  of 
national  and  human  interests  is  involved  within 
it,  I  shall  not  in  this  message  attempt  its  detailed 
delineation.  Instead,  from  time  to  time  during 
this  session  there  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
specific  recommendations  within  specific  fields. 
In  the  comprehensive  survey  required  for  their 
preparation,  the  administration  is  guided  by  en- 
during objectives.    The  first  is: 

The  Discharge  of  Our  World  Responsibility 

Our  world  policy  and  our  actions  are  dedicated 
to  the  achievement  of  peace  with  justice  for  all 
nations. 

With  this  purpose  we  move  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways  and  through  many  agencies  to  remove  the 
pall  of  fear;  to  strengthen  the  ties  with  our  part- 
ners and  to  improve  the  cooperative  cohesion  of 
the  free  world;  to  reduce  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments: and  lo  stimulate  and  inspire  action  among 


all  nations  for  a  world  of  justice  and  prosperity 
and  peace.  These  national  objectives  are  full; 
supported  by  both  our  political  parties. 

In  the  past  year  our  search  for  a  more  stable  an< 
just  peace  has  taken  varied  forms.  Among  th 
most  important  were  the  two  conferences  a 
Geneva,  in  July  and  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  W 
explored  the  possibilities  of  agreement  on  critica 
issues  that  jeopardize  the  peace. 

The  July  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government 
held  out  promise  to  the  world  of  moderation  u 
the  bitterness,  of  word  and  action,  which  tends  U 
generate  conflict  and  war.  All  were  in  agreemen 
that  a  nuclear  war  would  be  an  intolerable  dis 
aster  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  occur.  Bu 
in  October,  when  the  Foreign  Ministers  met  again 
the  results  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  not  yet  willing  to  create  tht  j 
indispensable  conditions  for  a  secure  and  lasting  I 
peace. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  conflict  between 
international  communism  and  freedom  has  taken 
on  a  new  complexion. 

We  know  the  Communist  leaders  have  often 
practiced  the  tactics  of  retreat  and  zigzag.  We 
know  that  Soviet  and  Chinese  communism  still 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  free  world.  And  in 
the  Middle  East  recent  Soviet  moves  are  hardly 
compatible  with  the  reduction  of  international 
tension. 

Yet  Communist  tactics  against  the  free  nations 
have  shifted  in  emphasis  from  reliance  on  vio- 
lence and  the  threat  of  violence  fto  reliance  on 
division,  enticement,  and  duplicity.  We  must  be 
well  prepared  to  meet  the  current  ta  ctics,  which 
pose  a  dangerous  though  less  obvious  .threat.  At 
the  same  time  our  policy  must  be  adynamic  as 
well  as  flexible,  designed  primarily  tox  forward 
the  achievement  of  our  own  objectives  ratiher  than 
to  meet  each  shift  and  change  on  the  Com'ununist 
front.  We  must  act  in  the  firm  assurance  tl/at  the 
fruits  of  freedom  are  more  attractive  and  desir- 
able to  mankind  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  tfrqn 
the  record  of  communism. 

In  the  face  of  Communist  military  power,  we 
must,  of  course,  continue  to  maintain  an  effective 
system  of  collective  security.  This  involves  two 
things — a  system  which  gives  clear  warning  that 
armed  aggression  will  be  met  by  joint  action  of 
the  free  nations  and  deterrent  military  power  to 
make  that  warning  effective.  Moreover,  the  awe- 
some power  of  the  atom  must  be  made  to  serve 
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B  a  guardian  of  the  free  community  and  of  the 
leace. 

,  In  the  last  year  the  free  world  has  seen  major 
ains  for  the  system  of  collective  security:  the 
pcession  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
(on  and  Western  European  Union  of  the  sover- 
gn  Federal  German  Republic;  the  developing 
operation  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
defense  Treaty ;  and  the  formation  in  the  Middle 
'ast  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  among  Turkey,  Iraq, 
ran,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
or  own  hemisphere  the  inter-American  system 
as  continued  to  show  its  vitality  in  maintaining 
eace  and  a  common  approach  to  world  problems. 
Te  now  have  security  pacts  with  more  than  40 
Jier  nations. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  national  purposes,  we  have 
?en  steadfast  in  our  support  of  the  United  Na- 
ons,  now  entering  its  second  decade  with  a  wider 
embership  and  ever-increasing  influence  and 
sefulness.  In  the  release  of  our  15  fliers  from 
ommunist  China,  an  essential  prelude  was  the 
orld  opinion  mobilized  by  the  General  Assembly 
hich  condemned  their  imprisonment  and  de- 
anded  their  liberation.  The  successful  atomic 
nergy  conference  held  in  Geneva  under  United 
ations  auspices  and  our  atoms-for-peace  pro- 
..*am  have  been  practical  steps  toward  the  world- 
ide  use  of  this  new  energy  source.  Our  sponsor- 
Hip  of  such  use  has  benefited  our  relations  with 
•  her  countries.  Active  negotiations  are  now  in 
'ogress  to  create  an  international  agency  to  fos- 
ir  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
During  the  past  year  the  crucial  problem  of 
<  sarmament  has  moved  to  the  forefront  of  prac- 
i:al  political  endeavor.  At  Geneva  I  declared 
v.e  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  exchange 
lueprints  of  the  military  establishments  of  our 
ution  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  be  confirmed  by 
ciprocal  aerial  reconnaissance.  By  this  means 
-felt  mutual  suspicions  could  be  allayed  and  an 
;  mosphere  developed  in  which  negotiations  look- 
\ig  toward  limitation  of  arms  would  have  im- 
loved  chances  of  success. 

:  In  the  United  Nations  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 

rmament  last  fall,  this  proposal  was  explored 

'  :id  the  United  States  also  declared  itself  willing 

'   include  reciprocal  ground  inspection  of  key 

pints.    By  the  overwhelming  vote  of  56  to  7,  the 

nited  Nations  on  December  16  endorsed  these 

'"  poposals  and  gave  them  a  top  priority.2   Thereby, 

■  4 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9,  1956,  p.  63. 


the  issue  is  placed  squarely  before  the  bar  of  world 
opinion.  We  shall  persevere  in  seeking  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  armaments  under  effective  in- 
spection and  control,  which  are  essential  safe- 
guards to  insure  reciprocity  and  protect  the  se- 
curity of  all. 

In  the  coming  year  much  remains  to  be  done. 

While  maintaining  our  military  deterrent,  we 
must  intensify  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace. 
In  Asia  we  shall  continue  to  give  help  to  nations 
struggling  to  maintain  their  freedom  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  coercion  or  subversion.  In 
Europe  we  shall  endeavor  to  increase  not  only 
the  military  strength  of  the  North  Atlantic  alli- 
ance but  also  its  political  cohesion  and  unity  of 
purpose.  We  shall  give  such  assistance  as  is  fea- 
sible to  the  recently  renewed  effort  of  Western 
European  nations  to  achieve  a  greater  measure 
of  integration,  such  as  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

In  the  Near  East  we  shall  spare  no  effort  in 
seeking  to  promote  a  fair  solution  of  the  tragic 
dispute  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  all 
of  whom  we  want  as  our  friends.  The  United 
States  is  ready  to  do  its  part  to  assure  enduring 
peace  in  that  area.  We  hope  that  both  sides 
will  make  the  contributions  necessary  to  achieve 
that  purpose.  In  Latin  America  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  vigorously  in  trade  and  other 
measures  designed  to  assist  economic  progress  in 
the  area. 

Strong  economic  ties  are  an  essential  element 
in  our  free-world  partnership.  Increasing  trade 
and  investment  help  all  of  us  prosper  together. 
Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, most  recently  by  the  3-year  extension  of  our 
trade-agreements  legislation. 

I  most  earnestly  request  that  the  Congress  ap- 
prove our  membership  in  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation,3  which  would  assist  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  to  which  we  have  been  a  party  since  1948. 
Our  membership  in  the  Otc  will  provide  the 
most  effective  and  expeditious  means  for  remov- 
ing discriminations  and  restrictions  against  Amer- 
ican exports  and  in  making  our  trade  agreements 
truly  reciprocal.  United  States  membership  in 
the  Organization  will  evidence  our  continuing 
desire  to  cooperate  in  promoting  an  expanded 


3  For  a  Presidential  message  on  Otc,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  25, 
1955,  p.  678 ;  for  text  of  Otc  agreement,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  4, 
1955,  p.  579. 
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trade  among  the  free  nations.  Thus  the  Organi- 
zation, as  proposed,  is  admirably  suited  to  our  own 
interests  and  to  those  of  like-minded  nations  in 
working  for  steady  expansion  of  trade  and  closer 
economic  cooperation.  Being  strictly  an  admin- 
istrative entity,  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coop- 
eration cannot,  of  course,  alter  the  control  by 
Congress  of  the  tariff,  import,  and  customs  policies 
of  the  United  States. 

We  need  to  encourage  investment  overseas  by 
avoiding  unfair  tax  duplications,  and  to  foster 
foreign  trade  by  further  simplification  and  im- 
provement of  our  customs  legislation. 

We  must  sustain  and  fortify  our  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program.  Because  the  conditions  of  poverty 
and  unrest  in  less  developed  areas  make  their 
people  a  special  target  of  international  commu- 
nism, there  is  a  need  to  help  them  achieve  the 
economic  growth  and  stability  necessary  to  pre- 
serve their  independence  against  Communist 
threats  and  enticements. 

In  order  that  our  friends  may  better  achieve 
the  greater  strength  that  is  our  common  goal,  they 
need  assurance  of  continuity  in  economic  assist- 
ance for  development  projects  and  programs 
which  we  approve  and  which  require  a  period  of 
years  for  planning  and  completion.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  Congress  to  grant  limited  authority  to  make 
longer-term  commitments  for  assistance  to  such 
projects,  to  be  fulfilled  from  appropriations  to  be 
made  in  future  fiscal  years. 

These  various  steps  will  powerfully  strengthen 
the  economic  foundation  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Together  with  constructive  action  abroad,  they 
will  maintain  the  present  momentum  toward  gen- 
eral economic  progress  and  vitality  of  the  free 
world. 

In  all  things,  change  is  the  inexorable  law  of 
life.  In  much  of  the  world  the  ferment  of  change 
is  working  strongly;  but  grave  injustices  are  still 
uncorrected.  We  must  not,  by  any  sanction  of 
ours,  help  to  perpetuate  these  wrongs.  I  have 
particularly  in  mind  the  oppressive  division  of  the 
German  people,  the  bondage  of  millions  elsewhere, 
;iimI  the  exclusion  of  Japan  from  United  Nations 
membership. 

We  shall  keep  these  injustices  in  the  forefront 
of  human  consciousness  and  seek  to  maintain  the 
pre  sure  of  world  opinion  bo  right  these  vast 
wrongs  in  the  interest  both  of  justice  and  secure 
peace. 

Injustice  thrives  on  ignorance.     Because  an  un- 


derstanding of  the  truth  about  America  is  one  o 
our  most  powerful  forces,  I  am  recommending  i 
substantial  increase  in  budgetary  support  of  th 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  sum  of  our  international  effort  should  b 
this:  the  waging  of  peace,  with  as  much  resource 
fulness,  with  as  great  a  sense  of  dedication  an< 
urgency  as  we  have  ever  mustered  in  defense  o 
our  country  in  time  of  war.  In  this  effort  ou: 
weapon  is  not  force.  Our  weapons  are  the  prin 
ciples  and  ideas  embodied  in  our  historic  tradi 
tions,  applied  with  the  same  vigor  that  in  the  pas 
made  America  a  living  promise  of  freedom  fo: 
all  mankind. 

To  accomplish  these  vital  tasks,  all  of  us  shoult 
be  concerned  with  the  strength,  effectiveness,  an< 
morale  of  our  State  Department  and  our  Foreigi 
Service. 

Another  guide  in  the  preparation  of  the  ad 
ministration's  program  is: 

The  Constant  Improvement  of  Our  National  Securit 

Because  peace  is  the  keystone  of  our  nationa 
policy,  our  defense  program  emphasizes  an  effec 
tive  flexible  type  of  power  calculated  to  deter  cm 
repulse  any  aggression  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
Short  of  war  we  have  never  had  military  strengtl 
better  adapted  to  our  needs  with  improved  reach 
ness  for  emergency  use.  The  maintenance  of  thi: 
strong  military  capability  for  the  indefinite  futun 
will  continue  to  call  for  a  large  share  of  our  na 
tional  budget.  Our  military  programs  must  mee 
the  needs  of  today.  To  build  less  would  exposi 
the  Nation  to  aggression.  To  build  excessively 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  could  defeat  our  pur 
poses  and  impair  or  destroy  the  very  freedom  anc 
economic  system  our  military  defenses  are  de< 
signed  to  protect. 

We  have  improved  the  effectiveness  and  combat 
readiness  of  our  forces  by  developing  and  making 
operational  new  weapons  and  by  integrating  thf 
latest  scientific  developments,  including  nev 
atomic  weapons,  into  our  military  plans.  We  con 
tinue  to  push  the  production  of  the  most  moden 
military  aircraft.  The  development  of  long 
range  missiles  has  been  on  an  accelerated  basis  foi 
some  time.  We  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  prac 
t  icable  toward  nuclear-powered  aircraft  and  ships 
Combat  capability,  especially  in  terms  of  fire 
power,  has  been  substantially  increased.  We  have 
made  (he  adjustments  in  personnel  permitted  b} 
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be  cessation  of  the  Korean  war,  the  buildup  of 
>ur  allies,  and  the  introduction  of  new  weapons. 
The  services  are  all  planning  realistically  on  a 
ong-term  l>asis. 

To  strengthen  our  continental  defenses,  the 
Fnited  Stales  and  Canada,  in  the  closest  coopera- 
ion.  have  substantially  augmented  early-warning 
letworks.  Great  progress  is  being  made  in  ex- 
ending  surveillance  of  the  Arctic,  the  Atlantic, 
ml  the  Pacific  approaches  to  North  America. 

In  the  last  analysis  our  real  strength  lies  in  the 
■liber  of  the  men  and  women  in  our  Armed 
forces,  active  and  reserve.     Much  has  been  done 

0  attract  and  hold  capable  military  personnel, 
i. it  more  needs  to  be  done.  This  year  I  renew  my 
■equest  of  last  year  for  legislation  to  provide 
iroper  medical  care  for  military  dependents  and 

more  equitable  survivors'  benefit  program.  The 
dministration  will  prepare  additional  recom- 
mendations designed  to  achieve  the  same  objec- 
ives,  including  career  incentives  for  medical  and 
ental  officers  and  nurses,  and  increases  in  the 
iroportion  of  regular  officers. 

Closely  related  to  the  mission  of  the  Defense 
>epartment  is  the  task  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
ense  Administration.  A  particular  point  of  re- 
itionship  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  key  to  civil 
efense  is  the  expanded  continental  defense  pro- 
ram.  including  the  distant-early-warning  system. 
)ur  Federal  civil  defense  authorities  have  made 
•rogress  in  their  program,  and  now  comprehen- 
ive  studies  are  being  conducted  jointly  by  the 
federal  Civil  Defense  Administration,  the  States, 
nd  critical  target  cities  to  determine  the  best 
Procedures  that  can  be  adopted  in  case  of  an 
jtomic  attack.  We  must  strengthen  Federal 
nice  to  the  States  and  cities  in  devising  the 
effective  common  defense. 

We  have  a  broad  and  diversified  mobilization 
ase.  We  have  the  facilities,  materials,  skills,  and 
nowledge  rapidly  to  expand  the  production  of 
rings  we  need  for  our  defense  whenever  they  are 
squired.  But  mobilization  base  requirements 
hange  with  changing  technology  and  strategy. 
Ve  must  maintain  flexibility  to  meet  new  require- 
ments. I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
ress  once  again  extend  the  Defense  Production 

Of  great  importance  to  our  Nation's  security 

1  a  continuing  alertness  to  internal  subversive 
ctivity  within  or  without  our  Government.  This 
dministration  will  not  relax  its  efforts  to  deal 


forthrightly  and  vigorously  in  protection  of  this 
Government  and  its  citizens  against  subversion,  at 
the  same  time  fully  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  citizens. 


Immigration  Policy 

In  keeping  with  our  responsibility  of  world 
leadership  and  in  our  own  self-interest,  I  again 
point  out  to  the  Congress  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
vision of  the  immigration  and  nationality  laws. 
Our  Nation  has  always  welcomed  immigrants  to 
our  shores.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  America  has  been  built  by 
immigrants  and  the  descendants  of  immigrants. 
That  policy  must  be  continued  realistically  with 
present-day  conditions  in  mind. 

I  recommend  that  the  number  of  persons  ad- 
mitted to  this  country  annually  be  based  not  on 
the  1920  census  but  on  the  latest,  the  1950  census. 
Provision  should  be  made  to  allow  for  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  quotas  so,  if  one  country 
does  not  use  its  share,  the  vacancies  may  be  made 
available  for  the  use  of  qualified  individuals  from 
other  countries. 

The  law  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  to  waive 
the  requirements  of  fingerprinting  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  for  persons  coming  to  this  country  for  tem- 
porary visits.  This  and  other  changes  in  the  law 
are  long  overdue  and  should  be  taken  care  of 
promptly.  Detailed  recommendations  for  re- 
vision of  the  immigration  laws  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  report  substantial  progress  in 
the  flow  of  immigrants  under  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953;  however,  I  again  request  this  Con- 
gress to  approve  without  further  delay  the  ur- 
gently needed  amendments  to  that  act  which  I 
submitted  in  the  last  session.  Because  of  the  high 
prosperity  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  number 
of  emigrants  from  those  countries  will  be  re- 
duced. This  will  make  available  thousands  of 
unfilled  openings  which  I  recommend  be  dis- 
tributed to  Greece  and  Italy  and  to  escapees  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


To  conclude :  The  vista  before  us  is  bright.  The 
march  of  science,  the  expanding  economy,  the  ad- 
vance in  collective  security  toward  a  just  peace — 
in  this  threefold  movement  our  people  are  creating 
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new  standards  by  which  the  future  of  the  Kepublic 
may  be  judged. 

Progress,  however,  will  be  realized  only  as  it 
is  more  than  matched  by  a  continuing  growth  in 
the  spiritual  strength  of  the  Nation.  Our  dedica- 
tion to  moral  values  must  be  complete  in  our 
dealings  abroad  and  in  our  relationships  among 
ourselves.  We  have  single-minded  devotion  to  the 
common  good  of  America.  Never  must  we  forget 
that  this  means  the  well-being,  the  prosperity,  the 
security  of  all  Americans  in  every  walk  of  life. 

To  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  I  pledge 
full  energies  of  the  administration  as,  in  the  ses- 
sion ahead,  it  works  on  a  program  for  submission 
to  you,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 

January  5, 1956 

Outlook  for  Free  World  in  1956 

Statement  by  /Secretary  Dulles 1 

The  year  1955  has  done  much  for  peace.  At  the 
summit  conference  President  Eisenhower  showed 
the  whole  world  the  sincerity  of  our  peaceful  pur- 
pose. Germany  entered  into  Nato,  and  the 
Seato  and  Baghdad  Pacts  are  now  functioning 
in  Asia.  Thus  the  free  world  has  done  much  to 
consolidate  its  position  and  to  deter  open  war. 

Now  the  Soviet  Communist  rulers  turn  to  other 
devices.  We  can  be  confident  that  these,  too,  will 
fail  and  that  1956  will  further  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  freedom  in  the  world. 


Southeast   Asia   Pact   Council 
To  Meet  at  Karachi 

Press  release  12  dated  January  6 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  governments 
signatory  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  have  agreed  to  meet  at  Karachi  from 
March  6  to  8.  This  will  be  the  second  meeting 
of  i  he  Seato  Council,  the  first  having  been  held 
;it  Bangkok  in  February  1955.2  The  Secretary  of 
State  will  attend  the  Karachi  meeting  and  plans 
to  Leave  Washington  about  March  2. 


United  States  Position  on  Liberation 
of  Captive  Peoples 

Statement  by  James  C.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  30 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  Christmas  messages  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  to  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  "in  no  way  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  Geneva."  3 

It  was  made  abundantly  clear  at  Geneva  to  the 
Soviet  rulers  that  the  "spirit  of  Geneva"  could 
not  and  did  not  involve  any  relaxing  of  the  peace- 
ful purpose  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  liberty 
and  justice  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  his  opening  statement  at  Geneva,  President 
Eisenhower  said : 

.  .  .  there  is  the  problem  of  respecting  the  right  of 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live;  and  of  restoring  sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  them. 
The  American  people  feel  strongly  that  certain  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe,  many  with  a  long  and  proud  record 
of  national  existence,  have  not  yet  been  given  the 
benefit  of  this  pledge  of  our  United  Nations  wartime 
declaration,  reinforced  by  other  wartime  agreements. 

In  his  radio-television  report  to  the  American 
people  immediately  following  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence, President  Eisenhower  said : 

.  .  .  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  specifically  brought 
up,  more  than  once,  American  convictions  and  American 
beliefs  and  American  concern  about  such  questions  as 
the  satellites  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  activities  of 
international  communism.  We  made  crystal  clear  what 
were  American  beliefs  about  such  matters  as  these. 

The  peaceful  liberation  of  the  captive  peoples 
has  been,  is,  and,  until  success  is  achieved,  will  con- 


'Beleaaed  ni  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Dec  81. 
''  Bt  1 1  ii  in  of  M;ir.  7,  1865,  p.  871. 


8  The  President's  message,  broadcast  over  Radio  Free 
Europe,  was  as  follows : 

"During  the  Christmas  season,  I  want'you  to  know  that 
the  American  people  recognize  the  trials  under  which  you 
are  suffering;  join  you  in  your  concern  for  the  restora- 
tion of  individual  freedoms  and  political  liberty;  and 
share  your  faith  that  right  in  the  end  will  prevail  to 
bring  you  once  again  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world." 

Secretary  Dulles'  message  read  as  follows : 

"On  this  first  of  all  Christian  holidays  I  join  with  the 
millions  of  Americans  whose  thoughts  are  with  you. 
We  share  your  firm  faith  in  God.  We  look  to  the  future 
with  hope  and  resolution,  confident  that  freedom  and 
Justice  shall  at.  Inst  prevail." 
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nue  to  be  a  major  goal  of  United  States  foreign 
olicy. 

I.S.  Recognition  of  Independence 
ff  the  Sudan 

reeting  From  President  Eisenhower 
res*  release  1  dated  January  2 

rident  Eisenhower  has  sent  the  following 
><j  on  the  occasion  of  the  recognition  by  the 
I  States  of  the  independence  of  the  Sudan.1 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend,  on  behalf 
f  the  American  people,  warmest  greetings  on  the 
tainment  of  Sudanese  independence.  The  Gov- 
nment  of  the  United  States  looks  forward  to 
•iendly  relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
udan  and  wishes  you  and  your  fellow  country- 
en  every  success  in  establishing  a  stable,  pros- 
»rous  and  happy  nation. 

epartment  Announcement 

■*s%  release  2  dated  January  2 

The  United  States  has  extended  recognition  to 
le  Sudan  as  an  independent  sovereign  state. 
hi.-  action  followed  termination  of  the  Anglo- 
gyptian  condominium  in  the  Sudan  and  recog- 
tion  of  the  Sudan's  independence  by  Egypt  and 
ie  United  Kingdom.  The  U.S.  Liaison  Officer  in 
hartoum,  Arthur  E.  Beach,  presented  the  letter 
I  recognition  quoted  below  to  the  President  of 
ie  Supreme  Commission,  which  will  exercise  the 
>wers  of  the  Head  of  State: 

"I  have  been  requested  by  my  Government  to 
form  vou  that  it  has  noted  the  declaration  on 


1  Delivered  on  Jan.  2  by  the  U.S.  Liaison  Officer  in  Khar- 
tum, Arthur  E.  Beach,  to  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
<>mmission. 


December  19, 1955  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Sudan 
proclaiming  the  Sudan  as  an  independent  sov- 
ereign state  and  is  pleased  to  extend  its  official 
recognition.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  contemplates  the  establishment  of  appro- 
priate means  for  the  conduct  of  formal  diplomatic 
relations  at  an  early  date.  The  United  States  of 
America  congratulates  the  people  of  the  Sudan 
on  their  assumption  of  the  powers,  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  independence  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  in  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  an 
independent  form  of  government  the  rights,  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  Sudanese  people  will  be 
secure  and  the  progress  of  the  country  insured." 

Mob  Violence  in  Amman 
and  Jerusalem 

Press  release  13  dated  January  8 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  Jordan  (Taysir  A.  Toukan) 
called  upon  the  Secretary  on  January  8.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  expressed  his  deep  concern  at  reports 
of  mob  violence  occurring  on  January  7  in  Am- 
man and  in  the  Jordan-occupied  sector  of 
Jerusalem.  American  property  had  been  dam- 
aged and  American  lives  had  been  endangered. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Jordan  Government  to  prevent  mob  action  had 
been  inadequate  to  the  situation. 

The  Secretary  requested  the  Jordan  representa- 
tive to  communicate  urgently  to  his  Government 
the  importance  of  the  Jordan  Government's  taking 
all  necessary  measures  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property  in  Jordan. 

Instructions  to  make  similar  representations 
have  been  sent  to  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Amman  (Ambassador  Lester  DeWitt  Mallory) 
and  the  American  Consul  General  in  Jerusalem 
(Consul  General  William  E.  Cole,  Jr.). 
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Visit  of  President-Elect  Kubitschek  of  Brazil 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  on  the  arrival  of  Jus- 
celino  Kubitschek  de  Oliveira,  President-elect  of 
Brazil,  on  January  5;  an  address  which  he  de- 
livered before  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  same  date; 
and  an  excerpt  from  his  address  to  the  National 
Press  Club  at  Washington  on  January  6. 


WELCOME  AT  AIRPORT 

Press  release  9  dated  January  5 

Remarks  of  Secretary  Dulles 

Mr.  President-elect  of  Brazil,  you  have  al- 
ready been  welcomed  to  the  United  States  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.  That  leaves  little  for  me  to 
do.  President  Eisenhower  talked  to  me  on  the 
telephone  after  he  had  breakfast  with  you  [at  Key 
West]  and  told  me  of  the  great  pleasure  which 
he  had  in  talking  with  you  and  making  an 
acquaintance  which  we  feel  sure  will  help 
to  strengthen  the  solidarity  between  our  two 
countries. 

There  has  long  been  a  very  close  association 
between  our  countries.  It  goes  back  for  many 
years  when  the  United  States,  I  think,  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  newborn  Eepublic  of  Brazil. 
We  have  fought  together  in  World  War  I  and 
in  World  War  II.  And  your  great  country  with 
its  vast  domain,  its  natural  resources,  and  its 
growing  population,  drawn  as  ours  is  from  many 
parts  of  the  world,  creates  a  basis  for  an  ever- 
continuing  and  ever-closer  association.  We  know 
that  that  will  be  promoted  by  your  visit  here  and 
that  you  will  find,  Mr.  President,  a  welcome  by 
the  American  people,  which  is  an  indication  of 
the  very  high  regard  which  we  feel  for  you  and 
your  country. 

Response  by  Mr.  Kubitschek 

Mr.  Dulles,  it  is  with  gratified  emotion  that 
I  greet  the  American  people.  I  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  billing  on   President  Eisenhower  at  Key 


West  and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  him  wor( 
that  show  how  deeply  he  appreciates  the  need  f< 
continued  cooperation  between  our  two  countrk 

Since  the  days  they  were  born,  Brazil  and  tl 
United  States  have  come  a  long  way  together  (. 
the  road  of  friendship  and  mutual  understandin 
We  are  neighbors  by  geography,  brothers  by  soi 
friends  by  tradition.  We  share  the  same  idea 
of  democratic  freedom  and  a  common  interest : 
defending  our  way  of  life  from  the  inroads  < 
doctrines  opposed  to  our  Christian  beliefs. 

I  wish  to  bring  you  the  assurance  that  tl 
Brazilian  people  are  firmly  decided  to  fight  f< 
freedom  and  progress  with  the  same  determinatk 
that  brought  about  the  greatness  of  your  countr 


ADDRESS    OF   JANUARY    51 

Mr.  Vice  President  and  Members  of  the  Senat 
it  is  with  deep  emotion  that  as  President-elect  < 
the  United  States  of  Brazil  I  am  addressing  th 
august  assembly.  My  emotion  is  justifiable,  fo 
on  behalf  of  my  country,  I  am  speaking  from  01 
of  the  greatest  of  free  platforms  in  the  world 
the  stalwart,  generous  Nation  to  whom  our  civil 
zation  is  indebted  for  timely  support  in  some  < 
the  most  perilous  and  perplexing  hours  of  net 
that  have  ever  befallen  mankind. 

Great  as  is  your  progress  and  that  unequal* 
wealth  and  power  which  has  vouchsafed  you  tl 
highest  form  of  social  justice  existing  on  eart 
justice  founded  in  the  prosperity  and  dignity  < 
the  individual ;  great  as  is  your  industrial  networ 
the  fertility  of  your  well-tilled  fields,  your  vei 
riches;  nobler  far  is  the  heroic  use  you  made  < 
them  in  the  near  past,  endangering  them,  twi 
in  half  a  century,  when  oppression  laid  siege  ' 
what  is  for  you,  and  for  us  too,  the  basic  fram 
work  of  civilization,  and  that  is  the  freedom  < 


1  Delivered  in  Portuguese  and  interpreted  by  A.  Jo 
de  Seabra  of  the  Department  of  State;  reprinted  fro 
Cong.  Rcc.  of  Jan.  5,  1950,  p.  109. 
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nan.  the  respect  for  man,  unassailable  in  his  con- 
rienee  and  in  his  rights,  and  the  independence  of 

LB  way  of  living. 

Yet  you  did  not  sway  the  world  merely  by  force 
if  arms,  but  rather  by  faith  in  your  ideals,  by  the 
mselHsh  exercise  of  power  that  you  have  proved 
norally  fit  to  possess. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  wars  in  which  you 
Dtervened,  overcoming  resistance  from  many  a 
[Utlter  and  discarding  multiple  reasons  that 
irged  you  to  stay  at  home,  you  found  my  country 
it  your  side,  unable  to  cooperate  on  the  same  scale 
i-  yours,  but  running  the  same  risk. 

Together  we  took  part  in  the  two  conflagrations, 
tot  only  from  motives  of  continental  solidarity, 
hough  this  concept  be  firmly  anchored  in  the 
Brazilian  mentality,  but  also  because  we  share  the 
■me  ideals,  the  same  sentiments,  the  same  respect 
"or  the  paramount  dignity  of  man,  that  led  you 
o  take  up  arms  and  fight  with  unflinching  valor. 

I  cannot  fail  to  take  this  opportunity  of  paying 
omage  to  the  young  of  your  Nation  who  died 
"or  this  great  cause  and  express  my  gratitude  for 
lie  services  they  have  rendered  to  our  countries 
ind  for  all  they  have  done  so  that  we  may  live  as 
ve  want  to  live :  free  and  abiding  by  the  Chris- 
ian  beliefs  and  principles  of  our  upbringing,  to 
vhich  we  aspire  to  remain  faithful. 

Xor  should  we  forget  the  obligations  we  have 
Lasomed  toward  those  whose  devotion  has  gone  as 
'ar  as  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself :  these  obligations 
•onsist  mainly  in  the  defense  of  democracy  and 
he  independence  of  peoples.  It  would  be  to  be- 
rav  what  is  most  sacred  to  the  nations,  the  dead 
'alien  in  righteous  combat  for  an  ideal — and  here 
t  call  to  mind  the  military  cemeteries  in  Europe, 
md  among  them  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pistoia, 
vhere  the  Brazilian  soldiers  are  laid  in  eternal 
est — it  would  be  to  forget  the  fateful  hours  not 
o  defend  the  freedom  of  man,  not  to  defend 
lemocratic  government  whenever  it  is  threatened. 

The  Brazilian  Xation  rejects  all  forms  of  tyr- 
inny  as  you,  too,  reject  them;  tyranny  and  op- 
ion,  whether  from  right  or  left,  are  equally 
epulsive  to  us.  We  Brazilians  are  steadfast  and 
letermined  to  safeguard  the  fruits  of  our  liberty 

hat  we  strove  so  hard  to  win. 

The  Brazilian  Xation  holds  the  freedom  of  her 
!ons  as  dear  as  does  the  American  Nation ;  the 
Brazilian  Xation  cherishes  and  stands  guard  over 
ler  moral  and  spiritual  heritage  and  needs  none 

o  give  her  lessons  in  self-respect — herein  again 
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we  are  alike.  We  are,  however,  well  aware  that 
successful  opposition  to  extremist  ideologies  that 
infringe  on  the  prerogatives  of  man  lies  not  so 
much  in  ruthless  repression  as  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  grave  problems  of  development  and 
prosperity.  We  know  that  ideas  of  oppression 
must  be  routed  by  constructive  action  and  that 
there  is  no  more  efficient  remedy  for  curing  the 
antidemocratic  sickness  than  the  contentment  and 
satisfaction  of  the  patient.  To  combat  extremist 
ideas  in  my  country — ideas  now  defended  by  but 
a  small  minority — it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  bring 
Brazil  into  line  with  her  destiny,  to  work  con- 
stantly toward  a  higher  standard  of  living  as  you 
have  done  in  this  country.  Brazilians  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  social  problem  can  be  efficiently 
coped  with  except  by  way  of  development,  expan- 
sion, progress,  an  improvement  in  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  population,  and  naturally  by  the 
spread  of  culture  along  humanistic  lines  and  by 
deepening  the  notion  of  moral  law. 

I  feel  that  I  have  now  said  enough,  gentlemen 
of  this  high  chamber  which  is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  you  to  recognize 
the  intentions  and  desires  of  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding, the  design  for  social  progress,  and 
the  political  line  of  thought  which  characterize 
the  future  Government  of  Brazil  with  regard  to 
your  country.  I  have  already  outlined  the  con- 
structive and  pioneering  zeal  which  will  be  the 
mainspring  of  my  government.  In  a  few  parting 
words,  I  should  like  to  convey  once  again  the 
depth  of  my  sentiments  and  to  stress  that  your 
material  greatness  would  not  be  really  great,  had 
it  not  been  made  available  for  the  furtherance  of 
great  and  noble  causes,  notably  the  defense  of 
man,  his  freedom,  and  his  well-being  on  this  com- 
plex planet  of  ours  on  which  God  has  seen  fit  to 
place  us. 


EXCERPT  FROM  JANUARY  6  ADDRESS 


With  you  I  intend  to  discuss  frankly  three 
points  which  are  important  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  my  policy,  the  policy  of  the  coming 
administration  of  Brazil.  These  three  subjects 
are  also  of  constant  interest  to  Brazilian 
journalists. 

First,  freedom  of  the  press;  secondly,  my  at- 
titude toward  extremisms,  whether  from  the  right 
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or  from  the  left;  and  thirdly,  my  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  foreign  capital  in  Brazil. 

I  am  in  a  good  position  to  come  out  squarely  in 
favor  of  absolute  freedom  of  the  press.  I  have 
been  the  target  of  unfair  campaigns,  but  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  them.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  defamation  cannot  stand 
up  against  the  truth,  just  as  I  know  that  nothing 
is  more  useful  to  a  government  than  the  criticism 
that  is  leveled  at  it,  whatever  form  such  criticism 
may  take.  He  who  would  wield  political  power 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  many  hidden  dan- 
gers, but  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  the  formation 
of  a  sort  of  cloud  of  unreality  that  surrounds 
the  executive  and  obscures  his  judgment.  The 
press  and  other  forms  of  free  expression  of  opinion 
have  the  power  to  awaken  perceptions  and  focus 
attention,  and,  when  a  campaign  is  unjust,  this 
in  itself  has  the  merit  of  arousing  in  those  who 
hold  the  power  the  instinct  of  self-defense,  which 
is  also  indispensable  to  the  health  of  a  democratic 
regime. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is,  however,  no  longer  a 
problem  in  my  country.  It  would  not  enter  into 
anyone's  head — save  in  times  of  upheaval  and 
peril — to  argue  about  whether  the  press  should 
be  free  or  not.  In  Brazil  we  are  all  convinced 
that  a  press  that  is  not  free  is  quite  unworthy  of 
the  name.  Any  debate  on  this  question  is  purely 
academic. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  problem  of  com- 
munism is  one  of  your  most  constant  sources  of 
worry.  For  communism  to  get  the  upper  hand 
in  Brazil,  it  would  be  necessary  for  there  to  be  a 
complete  change  of  heart,  a  transformation  in 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  Brazilian  peo- 
ple, or  for  the  problems  of  the  people  to  be  al- 
lowed to  drag  on  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  solve  them.  Brazil  is  a  nation  in  which  Chris- 
tian faith  and  upbringing  is  predominant.  My 
country  was  called  Vera  Cruz  (the  True  Cross) 
and  Santa  Cruz  (the  Holy  Cross),  before  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name.  Succeeding  generations 
grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  and  gradually 
the  national  character  took  definitive  shape.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  remold  our  country 
into  a  stronghold  of  materialism. 


We  want  no  extremist  ideology  to  dominate  o* 
land.  But  we  realize  that  police  repression  j 
no  way  of  changing  a  man's  opinions,  nor  does; 
make  for  enlightenment  of  the  people.  The  w  I 
to  defeat  the  ideas  of  leftist  totalitarianism  is  » 
pay  heed  to  the  appeals  of  the  underprivilegt, 
to  strive  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  t« 
working  classes,  and  to  combat  poverty  wherev 
it  may  be  encountered.  This  calls  for  determir  • 
tion,  persistence,  and  good  techniques. 

I  shall  be  doing  my  duty  as  a  Christian  and. 
statesman  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  revindic 
tions  of  the  Brazilian  people  and  pursuing  a  pi 
gressive,  humanitarian  policy,  not  of  sheer  v: 
lence  but   of  constructive   action   to   offset  t 
subversive  activities  of  those  who  seek  to  wa« 
Brazil  from  her  traditions,  her  way  of  living,  b  • 
religion,  and  her  concept  of  family  ties. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  best  way  to  era 
icate  communism  is  to  promote  prosperity.    T' 
remedy  is  not  applicable  merely  to  old  and  illi 
trious  nations.    It  will  work  with  any  people.   T  i 
are  reluctant  to  resort  to  violence  in  any  foi: 
in  the  conflict  of  ideas,  but  we  like  to  be  firm. 

As  to  foreign  capital,  my  Government  will  wi 
come  it  gladly,  as  it  deserves.  The  contributi'. 
of  foreign  capital,  as  well  as  technical  know-ho , 
will  prove  to  be  a  decisive  factor  in  speeding  n 
our  development.  Whoever  considers  the  assi; 
ance  of  foreign  capital  indispensable  and  is  an 
ious  to  attract  it  must  start  by  creating  an  atnu 
phere  of  calm  and  security  and  provide  suitat 
guaranties  if  investments  are  to  materialize.  Tl  I 
is  what  my  Government  will  try  to  do,  and  i 
shall  make  a  point  of  it,  not  merely  because  there 
lie  our  interests  but  for  ethical  reasons.  To  a 
peal  to  foreign  capital  for  strengthening  and  d 
veloping  the  country,  and  afterward  to  persecu 
such  capital,  is  a  procedure  which  only  can  I 
qualified  as  entrapment. 

A  careful  analysis  shows  thajb  Brazil  has  ge 
erously  rewarded  the  capital  invested  in  her  d 
velopment.  We  need  the  cooperation  of  foreij 
capital  and  we  value  its  aid.  Investment  will 
welcomed,  then,  but  let  it  come  as  true  investmei 
not  as  sheer  speculation. 
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Approval  of  Recommendations  for  Controlling  Levels  of  Lake  Ontario 


Tees  release  686  dated  December  9 

The  following  exchange  of  correspondence  has 
aken  place  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
S.  Section  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
ussion,  U.S.-Canada,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
rol  of  the  levels  of  Lake  Ontario  in  connection 
.ith  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  projects.1 
D  these  letters  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Section 
f  the  Commission  has  recommended  that  a  specific 
tinge  of  elevations  be  established  for  the  lake, 
lat  certain  criteria  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  its 
.'irulation,  and  that  a  specific  plan  of  regulation 

hich  was  developed  within  this  range  of  eleva- 
ons  and  according  to  these  criteria  be  approved 
y  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  State,  as  the  coordinating 
uthority  for  the  Government,  has  accepted  the 
ommission's  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
inge  of  elevations  and  criteria.  It  also  has  ap- 
roved  the  plan  of  regulation  as  a  basis  for  chan- 
el  excavations  in  connection  with  the  St.  Law- 
mce  projects,  at  the  same  time  urging  the 
'ommission  to  continue  its  studies  in  order  "to 
erfect  the  plan  of  regulation  so  as  best  to  meet 
le  requirements  of  all  interests  both  upstream 
id  downstream,"  within  the  approved  range  of 

evations  and  criteria. 


ETTER    FROM    INTERNATIONAL    JOINT    COM- 
ISSION  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,   MARCH 

.  1955 

he  Honorable 
John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:   In  accordance  with  the 


intention  expressed  in  the  letters  which  it  ad- 
dressed on  23  February  1955  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs  of  Canada  respec- 
tively,2 the  International  Joint  Commission  met 
in  Montreal  on  14,  15  and  16  March  1955.3  The 
meeting  was  held  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
reach  tentative  conclusions  as  to  the  range  of  stage 
of  Lake  Ontario  which,  on  technical  considera- 
tions, would  be  most  appropriate  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Reference 
dated  25  June  1952 4  submitted  to  the  Commission 
by  both  Governments  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  IX  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
January  11,  1909.8 

At  the  meeting  in  Montreal,  the  Commission 
received  technical  information  and  advice  from 
the  International  Lake  Ontario  Board  of  Engi- 
neers. It  also  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and 
views  of  the  International  St.  Lawrence  River 
Board  of  Control,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Joint 
Board  of  Engineers  and  Counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Written  representations  were  received  from 
lakeshore  property  owners  and  municipalities  and 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  power  and  seaway  agencies 
of  both  countries. 

As  a  result  of  its  deliberations,  the  Commission 
is  satisfied  that  measures  can  be  taken,  having 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  to 
regulate  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  for  the  benefit 
of  property  owners  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  in 
both  countries,  so  as  to  reduce  the  extremes  of 
stage  which  have  been  experienced  in  the  past. 

It  is  the  Commission's  tentative  conclusion  that 
the  works  for  the  development  of  power  in  the 


1  Similar  letters  were  exchanged  on  the  same  dates  by 
e  Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs  and  the 
madian  Section  of  the  International  Joint  Commission. 


2  Not  printed. 

*  For  text  of  joint  statement  issued  on  Mar.  16,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  4,  1955,  p.  563. 

4  Department  of  State  press  release  489  dated  June  24, 
1952. 

"36  Stat.  2448;  for  text,  see  S.  Doc.  165,  83d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  p.  104. 
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International  Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  which  were  approved  by  the  Commission  in 
its  Order  of  Approval  dated  29  October  1952,° 
should  be  operated  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
set  forth  below.  These  criteria  are  consistent 
with  the  basic,  governing  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  that  Order  of  Ap- 
proval. The  elevations  indicated  in  the  criteria 
are  referred  to  the  Oswego  gage  and  are  based  on 
the  principal  gages  on  Lake  Ontario,  adjusted  to 
the  Oswego  gage,  United  States  Lake  Survey  1935 
datum.  As  soon  as  a  method  of  regulation,  based 
on  these  criteria,  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  and 
approved,  the  Commission  proposes  to  substitute 
it  for  Method  of  Regulation  No.  5  mentioned  in 
paragraph  (i)  and  in  paragraph  (a)  of  Appendix 
A  of  that  Order  of  Approval. 

Proposed  Criteria  for  a  Method  of  Regulation  of  Outflows 
and  Levels  of  Lake  Ontario  Applicable  to  the  Works 
in  the  International  Rapids  Section  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River 

(a)  The  regulated  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  from  1 
April  to  15  December  shall  be  such  as  not  to  reduce  the 
minimum  level  of  Montreal  Harbor  below  that  which 
would  have  occurred  in  the  past  with  the  supplies  to  Lake 
Ontario  since  1860  adjusted  to  a  condition  assuming  a 
continuous  diversion  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  of 
3,100  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Chicago  and  a  continuous 
diversion  into  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  of  5,000  c.  f.  s.  from 
the  Albany  River  Basin  (hereinafter  called  the  "supplies 
of  the  past  as  adjusted").7 

(b)  The  regulated  winter  outflows  from  Lake  Ontario 
from  15  December  to  31  March  shall  be  as  large  as  feasible 
and  shall  be  maintained  so  that  the  difficulties  of  winter 
power  operation  are  minimized. 

(c)  The  regulated  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  during 
the  annual  spring  break-up  in  Montreal  Harbor  and  in  the 
river  downstream  shall  not  be  greater  than  would  have 
occurred  assuming  supplies  of  the  past  as  adjusted. 

(d)  The  regulated  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  during 
the  annual  flood  discharge  from  the  Ottawa  River  shall 
not  be  greater  than  would  have  occurred  assuming  sup- 
plies of  the  past  as  adjusted. 

(e)  Consistent  with  other  requirements,  the  minimum 
regulated  monthly  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  shall  be 
such  as  to  secure  the  maximum  dependable  flow  for 
power. 

(f )  Consistent  with  other  requirements,  the  maximum 
regulated  outflow  from  Lake  Ontario  shall  be  main- 
tained as  low  as  possible  to  reduce  channel  excavations 
to  a  minimum. 


'  Hi  i.i.r.riN  of  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1019. 

7  For  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  diversion  of  waters  into  the  Great 
Fakes  system,  see  IMd.,  Nov.  16,  1940,  p.  430. 


(g)  Consistent  with  other  requirements,  the  level* 
Lake  Ontario  shall  be  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  pre 
erty  owners  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  Unit 
States  and  Canada  so  as  to  reduce  the  extremes  of  sta 
which  have  been  experienced. 

(h)  The  regulated  monthly  mean  level  of  Lake  C 
tario  shall  not  exceed  elevation  248.0  with  the  supplies 
the  past  as  adjusted. 

(i)   Under  regulation,  the  frequencies  of  occurrences 
monthly   mean   elevations   of   approximately   247.0   a 
higher  on  Lake  Ontario  shall  be  less  than  would  ha^ 
occurred  in  the  past  with  the  supplies  of  the  past  as  i,\ 
justed  and  with  present  channel  conditions  in  the  Gul( 
Rapids  Section  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River. 

(j)   The  regulated  level  of  Lake  Ontario  on  1  ApJ 
shall  not  be  lower  than  elevation  244.0.     The  regulat 
monthly  mean  level  of  the  lake  from  1  April  to  30  > 
vember  shall  be  maintained  at  or  above  elevation  244.0 

(k)  In  the  event  of  supplies  in  excess  of  the  suppl  i 
of  the  past  as  adjusted,  the  works  in  the  Internatioit 
Rapids  Section  shall  be  operated  to  provide  all  possil 
relief  to  the  riparian  owners  upstream  and  downstrea. 
In  the  event  of  supplies  less  than  the  supplies  of  the  pi 
as  adjusted,  the  works  in  the  International  Rapids  S  • 
tion  shall  be  operated  to  provide  all  possible  relief  to  m  ■ 
igation  and  power  interests. 

The  Commission  will  hold  public  hearings  ; 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  Toronto,  Ontario,  I 
12  and  14  April  1955  respectively,  at  which  all  i- 
terested  parties,  including  the  property  owners  t 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Saint  Lawren » 
River,  both  upstream  and  downstream  from  ti 
works  in  the  International  Rapids  Section,  will  > 
given  full  opportunity  to  present  their  views  up< 
the  range  of  stage  and  the  other  criteria  tentative' 
proposed. 

After  consideration  of  the  views  of  all  co 
cerned,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  these  pub | 
hearings,  the  Commission  will  present  an  interii 
report  recommending,  for  the  approval  of  the  tv 
Governments,  a  range  of  lake  levels  and  critei. 
for  acceptable  duration  of  high  stages  of  Lai 
Ontario. 

If  the  two  Governments  approve  the  i*ecomme- 
dations  which  will  be  contained  in  the  interim  i- 
port,  the  Commission  will  put  the  recommend- 
tions  into  effect  by  issuing  an  appropriate  supp  • 
ment  to  its  Order  of  Approval,  dated  29  Octot  I 
1952.  The  Commission  hopes  to  be  able  to  issi 
this  supplement  on  or  about  1  May  1955. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Len  Jordan 

Chairman 

United  States  Section 
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LETTER    FROM    INTERNATIONAL   JOINT    COM- 
MISSION TO   DEPARTMENT   OF  STATE,    MAY   9, 

1955 

I'he  Honorable 
John  Foster  Dulles, 
s    retary  of  State, 
l>,  partment  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  )i:  \r  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  my  letter  of  March  17, 
1  transmitted  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission, criteria  for  a  plan  of  regulation  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  connection  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Project,  having-  regard  to  all  interests  af- 
fected. In  that  letter,  I  also  informed  you  that 
liter  public  hearings  and  a  consideration  of  the 
views  of  all  concerned,  the  Commission  would  pre- 
sent an  interim  report  recommending,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  two  Governments,  a  range  of  lake 
level.-;  and  criteria  for  acceptable  duration  of  high 
s  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Public  hearings  were  held  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  April  12  and 
11.  The  Commission  considered  this  matter  fully 
it  an  executive  session  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on 
May  5, 1955. 

As  a  result  of  these  deliberations  the  Commis- 
sion has  reached  agreement  on  a  range  of  eleva- 
ions,  241  (navigation  season)  to  248.0  feet  as 
iearly  as  may  be.  Further,  a  plan  of  regulation 
i  Xo.  12-A-9)  has  been  developed  within  this 
•ange  and  three  copies  of  it  are  enclosed.8  This 
>lan,  subject  to  minor  adjustments  that  may  re- 
sult from  further  detailed  study  and  evaluation, 
-eems  to  offer  the  best  possibility  of  achieving  the 
>ptimuni  objective  set  forth  in  the  Reference. 

The  Commission  accordingly  recommends  to 
he  Governments  the  adoption  of  the  criteria, 
ange  of  elevations  and  plan  of  regulation  men- 
1  ioned  above.  If  the  Governments  concur  in  this 
ecommendation  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Power  entities  should  be  advised  that  they  may 
>roceed  with  the  determination  of  the  critical  pro- 
files and  the  final  design  of  channel  excavations 
>ased  on  this  range  and  plan  of  regulations  12-A- 
'.  with  the  assurance  that  any  adjustments  re- 
quired will  be  of  a  minor  nature. 

Taking  into  account  the  downstream  interests 
md  on  the  basis  of  the  past  95  years'  experience, 
he  recommended  method  of  regulation  will  lower 
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all  stages  in  Lake  Ontario  above  elevation  246  and 
thus  provide  substantial  benefits  to  the  lakeshore 
owners. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Len  Jordan 

Chairman 

United  States  Section 


LETTER  FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION,  DE- 
CEMBER 3,  1955 

The  Honorable 

Len  Jordan, 

Chairman,  United  States  Section, 
International  Joint  Commission. 

Dear  Mr.  Jordan  :  I  have  for  reply  your  letter 
of  May  9,  1955,  on  the  subject  of  Lake  Ontario 
levels.  I  note  that  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission has  reached  agreement  and  has  recom- 
mended a  range  of  elevations  for  Lake  Ontario, 
namely,  244  feet  (navigation  season)  to  248  feet,  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that 
this  range  of  mean  monthly  elevations  is  approved 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  your  letter  of  May  9,  you  also  stated  that  the 
Commission  recommended  approval  of  the  criteria 
for  the  operation  of  the  regulatory  works  being 
built  in  the  International  Rapids  Section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  set  out  in  your  letter  of  March 
17,  1955.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  approves  these 
criteria  as  recommended  in  your  letter  of  May  9. 

Copies  of  Plan  of  Regulation  No.  12-A-9,  which 
had  been  developed  within  this  range  of  elevations 
and  according  to  these  criteria,  were  enclosed  with 
your  letter  of  May  9.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  Plan  of  Regulation  will  be  modified  in  minor 
details  from  time  to  time,  both  during  the  con- 
struction stage  and  afterwards  as  the  several  works 
are  completed  and  come  into  operation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  important  to  preserve  the  flexibility  for 
adjustments  and  progressive  improvements  which, 
subject  to  specified  requirements  and  procedure, 
is  prescribed  in  paragraph  (i)  of  the  Commission's 
order  of  approval  of  October  29,  1952.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Joint  Board 
of  Engineers  and  the  Power  and  Seaway  entities  be 
provided  with  a  Plan  of  Regulation  in  substitution 
for  Plan  of  Regulation  No.  5  referred  to  in  the 
order  of  approval,  as  the  basis  on  which  they  may 
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proceed  with  the  determination  of  the  critical  pro- 
files and  the  design  for  channel  excavations,  if 
the  whole  St.  Lawrence  project  is  not  to  be  delayed 
seriously.  Therefore,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  approves  Plan  of  Regulation  No. 
12-A-9  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  critical  pro- 
files and  the  design  of  channel  excavations. 

The  Government  ux-ges  the  Commission  to  con- 
tinue its  studies  with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  Plan 
of  Regulation  so  as  best  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  interests  both  upstream  and  downstream, 
within  the  range  of  elevations  and  criteria  herein 
approved. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. 
Under  Secretary 


U.S. -Canadian  Commission  Discusses 
Levels  of  Lake  Ontario 

IJC  press  release  dated  December  21 

In  the  course  of  a  special  meeting  held  on  19 
and  20  December  in  New  York  City,  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  considered  the  terms 
of  the  supplement  to  its  Order  of  Approval  of 
29  October  1952,1  which  it  is  planning  to  issue 
with  respect  to  the  regulatory  works  in  the  In- 
ternational Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

As  the  Commission  has  received  letters  of  3 
December  1955,2  approving  the  recommendations 
regarding  the  levels  of  Lake  Ontario,  discussions 
were  held  with  the  technical  advisers  regarding 
the  terms  of  such  an  order. 

The  proposed  supplement  to  the  Order  of  Ap- 
proval will  put  into  effect  the  approval  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations  regarding 
the  range  of  stage  and  criteria  for  operation  of 
the  works. 

The  Commission  has  reexamined  the  provi- 
sions for  protection  and  indemnity  which  are 
provided  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Order  of  Ap- 
proval. In  the  order  of  the  29th  of  October 
1952,  the  Commission  stated  that  as  a  condition 
of  its  approval  it  had  required  that:  "All  inter- 
ests on  either  side  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary which  are  injured  by  reason  of  the  construc- 
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tion,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  work 
shall  be  given  suitable  and  adequate  protectioi 
and  indemnity  in  accordance  with  the  laws  ij 
Canada  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  in  th 
United  States  respectively,  and  in  accordanc 
with  the  requirements  of  Article  VIII  of  th 
Treaty"  (the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1009) 
The  Commission  provided  that  under  such  orde 
it  retain  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  am 
may  "after  giving  such  notice  and  opportunit; 
to  all  interested  parties  to  make  representation 
as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate,  make  suci 
further  Order  or  Orders  relating  thereto  as  ma; 
be  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission. 
Attention  was  invited  to  the  fact  that  durin; 
the  construction  of  the  works  and  after  the  proj 
ect  is  in  operation,  persons  who  may  feel  ag 
grieved  because  of  anything  that  is  done  ma- 
bring  their  problems  or  complaints  to  the  enti 
ties  (The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  o 
Ontario  or  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  o 
New  York),  the  Provincial,  State,  or  Federa 
Governments,  or  the  Commission  for  whateve 
remedial  measures  may  be  appropriate  in  th 
circumstances. 


United  States  and   Germany   Discus 
Research  Reactor  Agreement 

Press  release  10  dated  January  6 

Joint  Announcement 

Discussions  were  initiated  today  by  the  Ger 
man  Embassy  and  representatives  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissior 
with  respect  to  an  agreement  for  cooperation  ir 
the  field  of  research  in  the  peaceful  uses  oi 
atomic  energy.  The  United  States  has  negoti 
ated  24  of  these  agreements,  which  provide  tht 
basis  for  cooperation  in  the  training  of  personne 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  look  to  th< 
installation  of  research  reactors^  and  provide  tht 
legal  framework  necessary  for  the  lease  or  salt 
of  a  limited  amount  of  fissionable  material 
They  also  provide  for  the  exchange  of  unclassifiec 
information  in  the  research  reactor  field,  related 
health  and  safety  problems,  and  on  the  use  o1 
radioactive  isotopes  in  physical  and  biologica 
research,  medical  therapy,  agriculture,  and  in 
dustry.     It  is  expected  that  a  research  reacto 
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igreement  with  the  German  Federal  Republic  will 
vssist  the  Federal  Republic  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  training  personnel  in  the  various  fields  of 
nuclear  science. 


Negotiations  Concerning  Debts 
>f  City  of  Berlin 

"ress  release  8  dated  January  5 

Agreement  lias  now  been  reached  that  negotia- 
nts are  considered  to  be  practicable  for  the  set- 
lenient  of  debts  owed  by  the  city  of  Berlin  and 
\v  public  utility  enterprises  owned  or  controlled 
iv  Berlin.  This  agreement  is  in  accordance  with 
irticle  5  (5)  of  the  Agreement  on  German  Ex- 
ernal  Debts  of  February  27,  1953.1 

The  agreement  was  concluded  by  similar  ex- 
■lianges  of  notes  between  the  United  States,  Brit- 
sh,  and  French  Embassies  at  Bonn,  Germany, 
ind  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  The  texts  of  the  notes 
ixchanged  between  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  the 
foreign  Ministry  follow. 

The  dollar  bonds,  the  settlement  of  which  was 
lef erred  under  article  5  (5)  of  the  Agreement  on 
lennan  External  Debts,  are  as  follows: 

ity  of  Berlin  6  percent  of  1928  due  June  15,  1958 
'ity  of  Berlin  GV2  percent  of  1925  due  April  1, 1950 
'.erlin  City  Electric  Company  6  percent  of  1930  due  April 

1.  1955 
'•erlin  City  Electric  Company  6%  percent  of  1926  due 

December  1,  1951 
'.erlin  City  Electric  Company  6%  percent  of  1929  due 

February  1,  1959 
lerlin  Electric  Elevated  and  Underground  Railways  6% 

percent  due  October  1,  1956 

Holders  of  bonds  of  the  above  issues  that  have 
ot  been  validated  should  register  them  with  the 
"alidation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds,  30 
iroad  Street,  New  York  4,  New  York,  before  Feb- 
uary  29,  1956,  in  order  that  they  may  be  eligible 
or  settlement  under  the  terms  of  any  settlement 
ffer  that  may  be  annoimced  as  a  result  of  the 
orthcoming  negotiations. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  bonds 
f  the  city  of  Berlin  should  be  directed  to  the 
'oreign  Bondholders  Protective  Council,  Incor- 
orated,  90  Broad  Street,  Xew  York  4,  New  York, 
nquiries  regarding  the  other  issues  should  be  di- 
1  to  the  U.S.  Committee  for  German  Corpo- 
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rate  Dollar  Bonds,  910  17th  Street,  Northwest, 
Washington  G,  D.C. 

The  provisions  of  article  5  (5)  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  German  External  Debts  are  as  follows: 

The  settlement  of  debts  owed  by  the  City  of  Berlin  and 
by  public  utility  enterprises  owned  or  controlled  by  Berlin, 
and  situated  in  Berlin,  shall  be  deferred  until  such  time 
as  negotiations  on  the  settlement  of  these  debts  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Governments  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Senat 
of  Berlin  to  be  practicable. 

Note  From  German  Foreign  Ministry 

The  German  Foreign  Office  has  the  honor  to 
communicate  the  following  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  City  of  Berlin  and  of  the 
Berlin  public  utility  enterprises  mentioned  in 
para  5  of  Article  5  of  the  Agreement  on  German 
External  Debts  of  February  27,  1953 : 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  Senat  of  Berlin  consider  that 
the  time  has  arrived  to  enter  into  negotiations  on 
the  settlement  of  the  above-mentioned  debts. 

The  German  Foreign  Office  would,  therefore, 
appreciate  being  notified  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  whether  it  likewise  con- 
siders such  negotiations  to  be  practicable  at  the 
present  time. 

Notes  Verbale  of  the  same  tenor  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Royal  British  Embassy  and  the 
French  Embassy. 

The  German  Foreign  Office  avails  itself  of  this 
opportunity  to  assure  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  its  highest  consideration. 

Text  of  U.S.   Reply 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Federal  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to 
its  note  number  507-519-746-71284/55  of  the 
13th  of  August,  1955,  on  the  subject  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  City  of  Berlin  and  of  the 
Berlin  public  utility  enterprises. 

In  accordance  with  Article  5  (5)  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  German  External  Debts  of  February  27, 
1953,  the  Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
states  that  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  Senat  of  Berlin  consider  that  the 
moment  has  come  to  engage  in  negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  these  debts. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  also  considers  that  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  these  debts  are  now  practicable. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
assumes  that  the  Senat  of  Berlin  will  send  sep- 
arately to  the  Allied  Kommandatura  a  formal 
statement  that  it  shares  the  same  view. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
suggests  that,  upon  receipt  by  the  Allied  Kom- 
mandatura of  the  note  of  the  Berlin  Senat,  cer- 
tified true  copies  of  the  notes  originated  by  the 
Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  British 
Embassy,  the  French  Embassy,  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  should  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland  for  transmission 
to  governments  which  are  signatories  of  or  which 
accede  to  the  Agreement  on  German  External 
Debts. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the 
Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  assur- 
ance of  its  highest  consideration. 


U.S.  Asks  Payment  of  Damages  for 
Destruction  of  Navy  Plane 

Press  release  11  dated  January  6 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  on  January  6  deliv- 
ered to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington  a  note 
requesting  the  payment  of  $724,947.68  as  damages 
for  the  destruction  of  a  Navy  Neptune  and  injuries 
to  the  crew  members  resulting  from  an  attack 
by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  over  the  Bering  Sea 
near  St.  Lawrence  Island.  As  the  note  states, 
the  total  damages  suffered  were  $1,449,895.36. 
The  United  States  Government,  however,  agreed 
on  July  7,  1955,  to  accept  a  Soviet  offer  to  pay 
50  percent  of  t  lie  amount  of  the  damages  inflicted.1 

The  note  makes  clear  that  the  Soviet  attack 
upon  the  Neptune  was  unprovoked  and  that  it 
took  place  while  the  Neptune  was  flying  lawfully 
in  the  international  air  space  over  the  Bering 
It  reiterates  thai  the  United  States'  accept- 
ance of  50  percent  of  the  damages  caused  by  the 
wrongful  ad  of  the  Soviet  military  aircraft  is 
not  to  be  construed    as    in    any    way   condoning 
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the  illegality  of  the  Soviet  conduct  but  that  it  is 
motivated,  as  was  stated  in  the  note  of  July  7, 
1955,  by  the  Soviet  Government's  expression  of 
regret  and  its  statement  that  orders  have  been 
issued  to  military  authorities  to  refrain  from  any 
future  action  of  this  character. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  6 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepublics  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  again  to  the  incident  of  June  22, 
1955,  in  which  Soviet  military  jet-propelled  air- 
craft shot  down  and  destroyed  a  United  States 
naval  Neptune  aircraft  lawfully  flying  near  St. 
Lawrence  Island  over  the  Bering  Sea,  and  caused 
serious  injuries  to  the  crew  of  the  naval  aircraft. 
In  a  memorandum  delivered  by  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  at  San  Francisco 
on  June  25, 1955,  the  Soviet  Government  expressed 
its  regret  in  regard  to  the  incident  and  offered  to 
bear  fifty  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  damages 
inflicted.  On  July  7,  1955,  the  United  States 
Government  in  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Government 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  it  was  prepared 
to  regard  the  Soviet  memorandum  of  June  25, 
1955,  on  this  subject,  as  providing  an  acceptable 
basis  for  the  disposal  of  this  particular  incident. 

In  acknowledging  the  note  of  July  7,  1955,  the 
Soviet  Government,  in  a  note  of  July  18,  1955, 
delivered  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  stated  that  "investigation 
has  confirmed  the  facts  communicated  June  25, 
1955  .  .  .  concerning  the  violation  of  the  Soviet 
state  frontier  by  a  military  airplane  of  the  'Nep- 
tune' type.  .  .  ." 

The  United  States  Government,  in  the  interest 
of  preventing  the  reoccurrence  of  similar  incidents 
in  the  future,  which  the  Soviet  Government  states 
it  also  desires  to  prevent,  finds  it  necessary  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  with  regret  that 
the  Soviet  Government's  latest  note  suggests  the 
implication  that  the  Soviet  Government  adheres 
to  a  version  of  the  facts  directly  opposite  to  those 
found  by  the  United  States  with  respect  to  this 
incident.  In  particular,  while  it  does  not  state 
precisely  where  the  Soviet  state  frontier  is  claimed 
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by  the  Soviet  Government  to  lie  in  this  area,  or 
precisely  where  in  geographical  coordinates  the 
violation  of  a  Soviet  state  frontier  by  the  Neptune 
aircraft  on  June  22, 1955  (June  23  Moscow  Time) 
is  claimed  to  have  taken  place,  it  reiterates  that 
such  a  violation  in  fact  took  place.  This  reitera- 
tion is  a  cause  of  concern. 

For  its  part  the  United  States  Government  has 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  entire  incident 
as  well  as  of  the  damages  inflicted  upon  the  United 
Slates  and  upon  United  States  nationals  involved 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  by  the  Soviet  air- 
craft under  reference.  This  has  disclosed  that 
the  Xeptune  aircraft  was  attacked  without  warn- 
ing by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft,  believed  to  be  of  the 
M  IG-jet  type,  at  approximately  2213  hours 
Greenwich  Mean  Time,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  at  a  position  not  closer  than 
twenty-four  nautical  miles  to  the  nearest  Soviet 
land  mass  and  probably  as  far  as  fifty-three  nauti- 
cal miles  from  such  a  land  mass.  Furthermore,  at 
no  time  in  the  course  of  its  flight  in  this  area 
had  the  Xeptune  aircraft  approached  any  closer 
to  any  Soviet-held  land  mass.  The  attack  by  the 
Soviet  aircraft  caused  crew  members  inside  the 
Xeptune  to  be  hit  by  shell  fragments  and  projec- 
tiles: the  aircraft  suffered  a  fire  in  the  port  wing 
and  multiple  hits  in  the  fuselage  and  starboard 
wing  and  was  forced  to  crash  on  the  beach  of  St. 
Lawrence  Island,  eight  miles  south  of  Gambell. 
During  the  crash  landing,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
juries caused  by  the  attack,  an  explosion  took 
place  on  board  the  aircraft.  The  fire  and  the  ex- 
plosion caused  additional  serious  injuries  to  mem- 
bers of  the  crew.  All  crew  members  suffered 
shock.  The  aircraft  and  its  contents  became  a 
total  wreck. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not  controverted 
the  United  States  Government's  factual  state- 
ments as  to  the  geographical  position  of  attack 
by  the  Soviet  fighters.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  therefore  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
basis  of  fact  upon  which  the  Soviet  Government 
proceeds  in  its  averment  that  the  Xeptune  violated 
a  Soviet  state  frontier.  It  does  not  understand 
the  Soviet  Government  to  challenge,  by  implica- 
tion or  otherwise,  that  the  positions  described  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  this  area  as 
those  of  the  flight  of  the  Xeptune  and  of  the  at- 
tack upon  it  by  Soviet  fighters  were  beyond  ques- 
tion  in  the  universally  accepted  and  long-estab- 
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lished  international  air  space  of  the  Bering  Sea 
area. 

The  United  States  Government  is  therefore  re- 
inforced in  its  conclusions  with  respect  to  this 
incident.  First,  the  attack  in  this  case  by  Soviet 
aircraft  was  entirely  unprovoked.  Secondly,  the 
attack  took  place  while  the  Xeptune  was  flying 
lawfully  in  the  international  air  space  of  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  area  between  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the 
coast  of  Siberia. 

In  agreeing  to  accept  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment only  one-half  of  the  damages  caused  by  the 
wrongful  act  of  the  Soviet  military  aircraft  in- 
volved in  this  incident,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment desires  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  con- 
doning the  illegality  of  the  Soviet  conduct,  or 
impugning  the  legality  and  innocence  of  the  acts 
of  the  Xeptune  and  its  crew,  but  acting  because 
of  the  special  circumstances  surrounding  the  inci- 
dent to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  note  of 
July  7,  1955. 

The  United  States  Government  has  found  after 
careful  investigation  that  the  damages  inflicted 
upon  the  United  States  and  its  nationals  in  conse- 
quence of  the  incident  total  $1,449,895.36.  A  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  this  figure  is  set  forth  in  the 
annex  to  the  present  note. 

The  United  States  Government  requests  the 
Soviet  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  represented  by  the  exchange  of  the 
memorandum  of  June  25, 1955,  the  note  of  July  7, 
1955  and  the  note  of  July  18,  1955,  to  make  pay- 
ment of  fifty  percent  of  the  above  total  damages, 
namely,  $724,947.68.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment requests  that  payment  be  made  in  United 
States  dollar  exchange  in  the  form  of  a  dollar 
check  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  6,  1956 

[Enclosure] 

ANNEX 

The  figure  of  $1,449,895.36  constituting  the 
damages  suffered  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  incident  of  June  22,  1955 
is  calculated  as  follows: 

A.  Injuries  suffered  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment directly : 

1.  Loss  of  the  United  States  Navy  P2V-5  air- 
craft, known  as  Xeptune  type,  bearing  num- 
ber 131515,  valued  at  $924,700.00 
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2.  Equipment  within  the  aircraft,  property  of 
the  United  States  Government,  valued  at 
$95,645.00 

3.  Cost  of  search  and  rescue  operations, 
$3,000.00 

4.  Expenditures  and  loss  in  consequence  of  in- 
juries to  the  crew  members  and  their  dis- 
ablement, $335,674.71. 

B.  Injuries  suffered  by  the  crew  members,  all 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  not  otherwise 
compensated : 

1.  Personal  injuries,  $90,000.00 

2.  Personal  property  on  board  the  aircraft  and 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  incident,  $875.65. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  JULY  18 

[Translation] 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  dated  July  7,  1955,  the  Soviet 
Government  considers  it  necessary  to  communicate  that 
a  further  investigation  has  confirmed  the  facts  communi- 
cated June  25  in  V.  M.  Molotov's  statement  to  Mr.  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
cerning the  violation  of  the  Soviet  state  frontier  by  a 
military  airplane  of  the  "Neptune"  type  with  the  identi- 
fication m:»rks  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  Soviet  Government  takes  note  of  the  statement  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  prepared  to  consider  the  statement  of  the  Soviet  side 
of  June  25  as  giving  an  acceptable  basis  for  the  settlement 
of  the  incident  with  the  aforementioned  American 
airplane. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  its  confidence  that, 
just  as  is  being  done  by  the  Soviet  side,  measures  will 
be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  such  actions  as 
could  lead  to  incidents  similar  to  the  incident  of  June  23. 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
statement  contained  in  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  wishes  an  improve- 
ment in  relation!  hetween  the  United  States  of  America 
and  tli*'  II.  S.  S.  It.,  which  corresponds  fully  to  the  desires 
of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Kiiilmssy  of  (lie  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist,  Republics 

Washington  July  18,  1955 


Advisers  to  U.S.  Delegation 
to  Tariff  Negotiations 

The  Dcpartmenl  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 

I     i  n      relea  e  6)  that  four  prominent  citi- 

have  accepted  the  invitation  of  Secretary 


Dulles  to  serve  as  advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
in  the  multilateral  tariff  negotiations  which  will 
begin  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  January  18.1 
The  four  advisers  will  be : 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher  of  Business  Week 
and  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Homer  L.  Brinkley,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Bryant  Essick,  president  of  the  Essick  Manufacturing 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Research,  American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations   (Afl-Cio) 

They  began  their  service  on  January  4  by  con- 
ferring with  Secretary  Dulles  and  with  Herbert 
V.  Prochnow,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs.  Later  they  were  to  be 
thoroughly  briefed  on  the  tariff  negotiations  by 
officials  of  the  White  House  and  various  executive 
agencies  participating  in  the  trade  agreements 
program.  They  will  then  go  to  Geneva  to  observe 
the  bargaining  sessions  at  first  hand  and  to  take 
part  in  the  United  States  delegation's  de- 
liberations. 

The  United  States  will  negotiate  with  24  other 
countries  with  a  view  toward  reciprocal  tariff 
concessions.  These  countries,  like  the  United 
States,  are  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt). 

The  United  States  will  participate  under  the 
authority  in  Public  Law  86,  the  Trade  Agreement 
Extension  Act  of  1955  (known  as  H.R.  1  before 
its  enactment  last  June  21) .  In  this  act  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  reduce  tariff  rates 
by  not  over  15  percent  or,  if  a  rate  now  is  above  50 
percent,  to  lower  it  to  that  level.  In  either  case 
the  reduction  will  take  place  gradually  over  a 
3-year  period. 

The  U.S.  delegation  may  offer  concessions  only 
on  products  drawn  from  a  selected  list  which  has 
been  publicly  announced  and  made' the  subject 
of  public  hearings. 

The  delegation  will  consist  of  officials  from  the 
Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
Defense,  Treasury,  Interior,  and  Labor;  the 
Tariff  Commission;  and  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration.  The  list  of  delegates 
will  he  published  shortly. 


1  For  earlier  announcements,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22, 
1955,  p.  .".05,  and  Sept.  20,  1055,  p.  507. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Summary  of  Accomplishments 
of  Tenth  General  Assembly 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2332-A  dated  December  16 

Disarmament 

By  an  historic  vote  of  56-7  the  General  As- 
sembly endorsed  President  Eisenhower's  "open 
sky"  proposal.1  The  Assembly  thus  recognized 
the  soundness  of  the  United  States  approach  to 
the  disarmament  question. 

Speak' ng  to  the  plenary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  16,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  said: 

.  .  .  Nothing  anyone  here  has  ever  done,  or  may  do,  is 
likely  to  work  so  powerfully  for  peace  as  what  we  have 
just  done  here  today  in  giving  worldwide  endorsement 
to  President  Eisenhower's  "open  sky"  plan,  which  is  linked 
with  Marshal  Bulganin's  plan  for  ground  control 
posts  .... 

By  our  action  today,  we  have  shown  that  the  United 
Nations  can  move  ahead  with  the  times  .... 

...  In  and  of  itself,  it  alone  justifies  our  existence  and 
that  of  the  United  Nations. 


Membership 

On  December  13,  15  Soviet  vetoes  in  the  Se- 
curity Council — cast  in  reprisal  for  the  Chinese 
veto  of  Outer  Mongolia — prevented  admission  of 
any  of  the  13  free-world  applicants  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  insisted  on  tying  to  its  5  Com- 
munist candidates  in  a  "package  deal." 2  Follow- 
ing this  action,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  United 
States  Representative,  said  in  the  Security 
Council : 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  we  today  could  have  had  17 
nations  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Soviet  Union  ....  But  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive insisted  on  having  all  or  nothing. 

...  if  there  is  never  to  be  any  spirit  of  compromise, 
any  spirit  of  accommodation,  any  give  and  take,  you  can- 
not operate  the  United  Nations  .... 

The  next  day,  December  14,  12  free  nations  be- 


came members  of  the  United  Nations  when  the 
Soviet  Union  retreated  from  its  "18  or  nothing" 
stand.  The  Soviet  representative  then  vetoed  a 
U.S.  resolution  calling  for  Japan's  admission  in 
1956 — which  received  10  votes  in  favor  from  the 
other  Council  members. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  received  the  added  vi- 
tality of  12  long-excluded  free  countries.  The 
Soviet  retreat  showed  that  even  an  apparently  in- 
flexible Soviet  stand  will  be  scrapped  in  the  face 
of  adverse  circumstances  and  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion. 

Atoms-for-Peace 

The  atoms-for-peace  program,  launched  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  United  Nations  ad- 
dress of  December  1953,  received  new  impetus. 
By  a  vote  of  58  to  0,  the  Assembly  on  December  3 
approved  a  method  for  establishing  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  called  for  a 
second  scientific  conference  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  within  3  years.3 

In  a  speech  to  the  plenary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  3,  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,  speaking  for  the  United  States,  said: 

Two  years  ago  President  Eisenhower  presented  before 
this  Assembly  his  memorable  proposal  for  an  international 
agency  devoted  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  adoption  of  this  resolution  [marks]  another  mile- 
stone in  our  advance  toward  the  establishment  of  this 
agency. 

By  stimulating  the  free  exchange  of  basic  scientific 
knowledge  on  atomic  energy,  the  international  conference 
provided  for  in  .  .  .  this  resolution  will  lay  a  firmer  foun- 
dation for  international  cooperation  in  this  field. 

Radiation 

On  December  3,  the  Assembly  approved  unani- 
mously a  United  States  proposal  to  organize 
studies  of  the  effects  of  atomic  radiation  on  man 
and  his  environment  * — thus  taking  a  big  step  to 
dispel  the  ignorance  and  fears  which  are  wide- 
spread in  the  world  on  this  subject. 


1  For  text  of  resolution  and  statements  by  Ambassador 
Lodge,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 1956,  pp.  63  and  55. 

*  For  statements  and  resolutions,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  26,  1955, 
p.  1067. 
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3  Ibid.,  Oct.  24,  1955,  p.  660 ;  Nov.  14,  1955,  p.  801 ;  Dec. 
19,  1955,  p.  1030. 
'Ibid.,   Nov.  21,  1955,  p.  851;  Dec.  19,  1955,  p.  1031. 
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Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  speaking  in 
the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  3,  commented : 

The  Uniied  States  attaches  the  greatest  importance 
to  this  problem  and  will  of  course  lend  its  full  support 
to  the  Scientific  Committee  established  by  this  reso- 
lution. .  .  . 

We  hope  that  the  committee  will  convene  as  early  as 
possible  next  year  and  will  begin  quickly  to  organize 
its  plan  of  work. 

On  December  9,  1955,  Ambassador  Lodge  in- 
formed the  Secretary-General  of  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Shields  Warren  as  U.S.  representative  on 
the  scientific  committee  established  by  this  reso- 
lution and  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Austin  Moore 
Brues  and  Merril  Eisenbud  as  alternate  U.S. 
representatives. 


Charter  Review 

The  Assembly  on  November  21  approved  a  reso- 
lution deciding  in  principle  to  hold  a  Charter  Re- 
view Conference  and  setting  up  a  mechanism  to 
decide  by  1957  where  and  when  that  conference 
should  be  held  as  well  as  its  organization  and 
procedures.5 

Speaking  to  the  plenary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  17,  Laird  Bell  said: 

Article  109  directs  our  attention  to  review  rather  than 
to  revision  of  the  charter.  A  review  of  the  charter  could 
usefully  determine  whether  or  not  improvements  in  the 
United  Nations  machinery  are  desirable  and  feasible  .... 
We  Deed,  it  seems  to  us,  to  take  time  out  from  the  urgen- 
cies ,(f  specific  problems  ...  to  study,  reflect,  and  con- 
sult on  the  United  Nations  system  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  our  belief  that  a  conference  to  review  the 
charter  could  greatly  strengthen  .  .  .  public  understand- 
ing. We  believe,  as  well,  that  the  weight  of  informed 
public  opinion  based  ui>on  such  a  conference  might  prove 
to  be  a  constructive  influence  in  the  achievement  of 
agreement    to  recommended   improvements. 


Togoland 

By  a  vote  of  12-7-10,  the  Assembly  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  next  spring- 
in  British  Togoland  which  could  mark  British 
Togoland  as  the  first  of  the  trust  territories  under 
United  Nations  supervision  to  emerge  from  that 
slain-.'  The  A  -  « ■  1 1 1 1 » I  \ V  decision,  giving  the  peo- 
pleof  British  Togoland  the  righl  <o  vole  for  union 
with  an  independent  Gold  Coast  or  for  remain- 


ing temporarily  under  trusteeship  pending  similar 
developments  in  French  Togoland,  marks  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  development  of  free  po- 
litical institutions  among  the  non-self-governing 
people  of  West  Africa. 

Speaking  of  this  development  in  the  General 
Assembly's  Fourth  Committee,  Laird  Bell  said: 

One  must  give  credit  to  the  foundations  laid  by  the 
administering  authorities,  to  the  increasingly  effective 
political  action  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  focusing  of  world  public  opinion 
on  these  areas  through  the  United  Nations. 

Palestine  Refugees 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  3  voted  38 
to  0  with  17  abstentions  to  continue  the  Arab  refu- 
gee aid  program  in  spite  of  the  political  tensions 
surrounding  this  situation.7 

Speaking  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth  said: 

[The  United  States]  recognize[s]  the  necessity  of  set- 
tling the  political  problems  connected  with  the  Palestine 
question.  .  .  .  But  what  must  be  of  paramount  importance 
here,  now,  in  this  debate,  is  that  these  political  problems 
which  must  be  resolved — and  which  have  taken  and  will 
take  time  to  solve — shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  steps  of 
progress  toward  a  better  life  for  the  Arab  refugee. 

International  Finance  Corporation 

The  General  Assembly  expressed  again  ap- 
proval of  the  creation  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  a  one-hundrecl-million-dollar  cor- 
poration, to  stimulate  private  investment  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Speaking  in  Committee  II  on  October  26,  Col- 
gate Whitehead  Darden,  Jr.,  said  :  8 

The  idea  of  the  International  Finance  Corporation 
...  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  continuing  search  in  the 
United  Nations  for  ways  to  encourage  private  capital 
to  play  an  increasing  role  in  economic  development  around 
the  world.  .  .  . 

...  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  Government  has  now 
completed  all  the  necessary  legislative  steps  required  for 
our  membership  in  the  corporation.  These  include  au- 
thority to  contribute  over  $35  million  to  its  capital  stock. 

SUNFED 

In  a  resolution  dealing  with  the  Special  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development,  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  9  unanimously 
recognized  the  need  for  continued  and  increased 


'  /'..'/ .  Dec  :,.  1966,  p.  :uh. 

•    p     I'M). 


7  Hui.i.ktin  of  Jan.  2,  1956,  p.  :?J. 
"Ibid.,  Nov.  21,  1<>5.r>,  p.  858. 
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economic  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
resolution  recognised  that  new  United  Nations 
efforts  in  the  field  of  economic  development  must 
await  the  time  when  governments  are  able  to  de- 
vote additional  funds  to  this  purpose  as  a  result 
of  reductions  in  arms  expenditures  resulting  from 
an  agreed  disarmament  plan. 

Speaking  in  Committee  II  on  November  25, 
Congressman  Brooks  Hays  said:9 

...  it  is  the  view  of  my  Government  that  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  it  would  1m>  premature  to  try  now  to 
define  precisely  what    should  l>e    tlie  organization  and 

operation  of  the  proposed  Internationa]  fund.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  the  ad  imc  committee  which  is  to  be  constituted 

under  this  resolution  is  to  carry  on  an  orderly  exploration 
...  of  the  various  ideas  and  suggestions  which  govern- 
ments may  have  relating  to  the  proposed  special  fund 
which  may  he  useful  when  the  fund  becomes  a  practical 
possibility. 


Technical  Assistance 

Every  country  either  equaled  or  exceeded  its 
contribution  last  year  to  the  United  Nations  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program,  putting  the  program  at 
its  highest  level  thus  far. 

Speaking  in  Committee  II  on  October  12,  Con- 
gressman Brooks  Hays  announced : 10 

...  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  my  Government  will  pledge  to  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Program  for  1956  the  sum  of 
115,500,000.  The  only  limitation  on  this  contribution  is 
that  it  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  all  contributions. 

Refugees 

The  Assembly  reaffirmed  by  a  vote  of  43  to  0 
with  15  abstentions  on  October  25  the  humani- 
tarian character  of  the  refugee  program  in  spite 
of  the  Soviet  effort  to  turn  it  into  a  machine  for 
forced  repatriation  of  Iron  Curtain  refugees.11 

Jacob  Blaustein  in  the  plenary  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  October  25  said: 

The  High  Commissioner  for  Kefugees  .  .  .  has  al- 
ways followed  the  principle  that  the  refugee  should  be 
left  entirely  free  to  choose  the  solution  to  his  problem, 
whether  it  be  return  to  the  country  of  origin,  resettlement 
in  another  country,  or  integration  in  the  receiving 
country.  .  .  . 


'U.S.  delegation  press  release  2284  (not  printed  here). 
"  U.S.  delegation  press  release  2226  (not  printed  here). 
"Rru.K-riN-  of  Oct.  17,  1965,  p.  628,  and  Nov.  14,  1955, 
p.  811. 


The  draft  resolution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  was  signifi- 
cantly different  In  approach  ....  The  resolution  would 
have  required  the  High  Commissioner  to  "urge"  the  ref- 
ugees to  return.  Indeed,  in  its  original  form  it,  contained 
no  mention  whatever  of  resettlement  or  integration,  and 
...  its  revised  form  included  these  only  as  subsequent 
steps  if  "encouraged"  repatriation  failed.  This  bore 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  "forcible"  repatriation  .... 


Human  Rights 

Committee  III,  on  November  21,  unanimously 
endorsed  a,  United  Nations  action  program  in  the 
field  of  human  rights,  in  line  with  President 
Eisenhower's  proposals.12 

In  a  statement  on  November  16,  Mrs.  Oswald  B. 
Lord  said : 

The  United  Nations  demonstrated  today  its  sincere  in- 
terest in  achieving  greater  freedom  in  all  areas  of  life, 
for  men  and  women  everywhere,  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  the  new  program  of  advisory  services  in 
the  field  of  human  rights. 

.  .  .  The  General  Assembly  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
international  and  national  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, universities,  and  other  private  groups  will  supple- 
ment this  United  Nations  program  in  further  research 
and  the  exchange  of  information  concerning  human 
rights.  Consequently  the  United  Nations  program  will 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  practical  action  in  many  fields — 
for  example,  in  promoting  women's  rights,  eradicating 
discrimination  against  minorities,  and  encouraging  the 
free  flow  of  information. 


Administrative  Tribunal 

By  a  vote  of  33  to  17  with  9  abstentions,  the 
United  States  proposal  to  establish  judicial  review 
of  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  Administra- 
tive Tribunal  was  approved  by  the  Assembly  on 
November  8.13  This  was  the  culmination  of  sev- 
eral years  of  United  States  efforts  to  provide  for 
review  of  the  judgements  of  the  Administrative 
Tribunals. 

United  States  efforts  in  this  direction  arose  from 
judgments  of  the  Tribunal  in  1952  and  1953 
making  awards  to  11  American  employees  of 
the  United  Nations  who  were  dismissed  by  the 
Secretary-General  after  invoking  the  Fifth 
Amendment  before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee. 

In  a  speech  on  November  8,  1955,  before  the 
General  Assembly's  plenary  session,  Congressman 
Chester  E.  Merrow  said : 


'  Ibid.,  Dec.  19,  1955,  p.  1034. 
'Ibid.,  Dec.  5,  1955,  p.  938. 
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.  .  .  the  primary  objective  of  the  procedure  adopted  .  .  . 
has  been  to  provide  a  way  in  which  the  possible  concern 
of  member  states  with  respect  to  future  Administrative 
Tribunal  judgments  could  be  dealt  with  by  judicial 
process. 

International  Law  Commission 

Recommendations  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  for  facilitating  its  work  and  increas- 
ing its  effectiveness  were  approved  by  the  Assem- 
bly which  increased  the  terms  of  office  for  its  mem- 
bers and  authorized  it  to  hold  its  meetings  in 
Geneva. 

Speaking  to  the  Assembly's  Legal  Committee 
on  October  10,  1955,14  Robert  L.  Brokenburr 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has  "been  im- 
pressed by  the  range  of  problems  dealt  with  by 
the  [International  Law]  Commission,  and  by  the 
valuable  contribution  of  the  Commission's  work  to 
the  growth  of  law  in  the  life  of  the  United 
Nations." 


Future  Status  of  Togoland 

STATEMENT  BY  LAIRD  BELL' 

The  accelerating  political  advancement  of 
West  Africa  is  one  of  the  striking  and  gratify- 
ing developments  of  recent  years.  New  African 
nations  are  emerging  toward  independence  with 
much  greater  speed  than  would  have  been  antici- 
pated a  few  years  ago.  While  this  development 
is  not  without  its  element  of  struggle,  it  is  tak- 
ing place  almost  entirely  in  the  field  of  political 
action  and  not  through  force  of  arms.  Many 
elements  have  contributed  to  this  essentially 
peaceful  historic  process.  One  must  give  credit 
to  the  foundations  laid  by  the  administering  au- 
thorities, to  the  increasingly  effective  political 
action  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  focusing  of  world  public 
opinion  on  these  areas  through  the  United 
Nations. 

In  West  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  the  solution  of 
old  problems  brings  other  problems  to  the  fore. 
Thus,  the  welcome  advent  of  Gold  Coast  inde- 
pendence   has   focused   urgent  attention   on   the 

"  i.s.  delegation  press  release  222:',  (not  printed  here). 

'Made  in  Committee  IV   (Trusteeship)  of  the  General 
My  OB   Dee.  H   (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2:515). 


Togoland  problem.  Moreover,  it  has  thrown  the 
spotlight  particularly  on  British-administered 
Togoland.  That  territory,  though  different  in 
legal  status  from  the  Gold  Coast,  has  under  the 
provisions  of  the  mandate  and  the  trusteeship 
agreement  fully  shared  its  political,  economic, 
and  social  development.  One  of  the  questions 
now  before  this  committee  is  whether  British 
Togoland  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  final  step  over  the  threshold  of  independence 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Gold  Coast,  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  that  new  state.  By  the  same 
token,  the  peoples  of  British  Togoland  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  not  taking  that  step, 
thereby  leaving  themselves  free  to  decide  later 
on  their  future  status. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  United  Kingdom 
delegation  that  Gold  Coast  independence  should 
be  a  fact  before  the  end  of  1956.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  peoples  of 
British  Togoland  are  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Gold  Coast,  a  plebiscite 
must  be  held  in  British  Togoland  next  spring. 

It  has  often  been  emphasized  that  in  the  co- 
lonial field  a  sense  of  timing  is  particularly  im- 
portant. The  administering  members  are  not 
infrequently  advised  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
changing  tempo  of  the  times.  They  must  seize 
the  psychological  moment  to  take  decisive  steps 
forward.  In  the  Fourth  Committee,  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  problem  of  timing.  In  the  view 
of  my  delegation  the  psychological  moment  has 
now  arrived  in  British  Togoland.  There  has 
just  been  a  special  Visiting  Mission  to  the  ter- 
ritory to  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  people's  wishes.  Gold 
Coast  independence  is  just  around  the  corner. 
The  people  of  the  trust  territory  believe  that 
they  are  at  last  to  have  an  opportunity  to  decide 
on  their  future.  They  are  ready  and  eager  to 
do  so.  To  keep  them  in  suspense,  to  allow  this 
matter  to  drag  on  would,  in  our  view,  be  a  dis- 
service to  them.  It  would  not  contribute  to  the 
orderly  march  of  progress  in  the  area,  nor  would 
it  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  United  Nations 
among  these  people. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  believes  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  decision  in  British  Togoland. 
Consequently,  we  oppose  the  establishment  of  sep- 
arate institutions  for  British  Togoland  before 
holding  a  plebiscite.  We  are  convinced  that  such 
a  step  is  unnecessary,  impractical,  and  would,  with- 
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out  adequate  justification,  unduly  delay  decision 

prhere  decision  can  and  should  be  taken. 

We  recognize  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  advo- 
cating the  preliminary  establishment  of  separate 
institutions  for  British  Togoland  is  the  desire  to 
assure  an  absolutely  free  choice  for  the  people  of 
that  territory.  No  one  quarrels  with  that  desire. 
In  our  view,  however,  an  effort  to  establish  sep- 
arate institutions  would  not  achieve  the  desired 
result.  We  have  heard  very  clear  statements  from 
representatives  of  the  large  majority  in  northern 
British  Togoland  that  they  would  not  participate 
in  any  such  separate  institutions.  We  feel  that 
institutions  in  which  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  people  would  not  be  represented  would  be 
meaningless  as  a  means  of  formulating  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  Consequently,  we  must  seek  other 
means  of  assuring  that  freedom  of  choice  is  exer- 
cised in  British  Togoland. 

For  our  part  we  have  full  confidence  in  the 
administering  authority  to  conduct  a  fair  plebi- 
scite. We  are  sustained  in  this  confidence  by  the 
•forthright  and  frank  manner  in  which  it  has 
placed  this  matter  before  the  General  Assembly. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  administering  authority 
is  an  interested  party,  it  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  there  should  be  disinterested  supervision 
and  observation  of  every  phase  of  the  plebiscite 
by  the  United  Nations.  My  delegation  is  con- 
vinced that  the  arrangements  for  such  supervi- 
sion and  observation  recommended  by  the  Visit- 
ing Mission  would  provide  the  assurance  of  full 
freedom  of  choice  that  we  all  desire.  We  attach 
particular  importance  to  the  selection  of  a  United 
Nations  plebiscite  commissioner  of  outstanding 
personal  qualities  and  reputation  who  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  concerned.  Moreover,  he 
should  be  assisted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  U.N. 
observers  and  other  staff  to  enable  him  to  super- 
vise the  plebiscite  effectively  at  all  stages  and  in 
all  areas.  Under  such  conditions,  surely  no  one 
would  be  able  to  question  the  fairness  of  the  plebi- 
scite. We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  it  would  be 
wise  or  practical  to  establish  a  commission  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  debate  there  has  been  no 
disagreement  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
the  future  status  of  British  and  French  Togoland 
should  be  determined  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  territories.  Differences 
have  arisen  as  to  matters  of  timing,  the  phrasing 
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of  the  questions  to  be  asked,  and  the  arrangements 
for  consulting  the  people.  These  differences  de- 
rive in  large  measure  from  the  desire  of  members 
of  the  committee  to  seek  ideal  solutions.  My  dele- 
gation is  concerned,  however,  lest  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  such  considerations  obscure  the  actual 
situation  in  the  Togolands  and  the  practical  pos- 
sibilities that  are  open  to  us.  We  are  not  suggest- 
ing the  compromise  of  basic  principles.  In  fact, 
we  believe  there  is  agreement  on  basic  principles. 
We  do  hope,  however,  that  the  desire  of  some  to 
obtain  more  comprehensive  solutions  will  not  pre- 
vent the  taking  of  the  constructive  step  we  are  in 
a  position  to  take.  We  hope,  too,  that  members 
will  consider  the  consequences  of  not  taking  it. 

The  Indian  draft  resolution,2  we  feel,  covers 
the  essential  points  of  the  issue  before  us.  It  pro- 
vides for  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Togoland  under  British  administration 
now.  It  also  envisages  a  similar  procedure  for  as- 
certaining the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Togo- 
land  under  French  administration  as  soon  as  pro- 
posed programs  of  political  reform  for  that 
territory  have  been  carried  out.  Thus,  it  provides 
for  the  implementation  of  the  fundamental  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  Visiting  Mission's 
report.3  Moreover,  it  does  not,  in  our  opinion, 
prejudice  the  opportunity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  territories  to  assure  that  their  future  status 
conforms  to  their  own  wishes. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indian  draft  implies  that  only 
a  single  question  would  be  asked  in  the  plebiscite 
to  be  held  in  Togoland  under  British  administra- 
tion. In  our  view  this  question  gives  to  the  inhab- 
itants a  clear  choice  on  the  immediate  issue  before 
them.  If  a  majority  of  them  vote  against  integra- 
tion with  the  Gold  Coast,  the  effect  would  be  the 
same  as  if  the  two  questions  proposed  by  the  Visit- 
ing Mission  were  placed  before  them.  Conse- 
quently, we  do  not  feel  obliged  to  press  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  second  question  suggested  by  the 
Mission. 

We  would,  however,  strongly  oppose  proposals 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  plebiscite  of  several  alter- 
native questions.  A  plebiscite  conducted  on  such 
a  basis  would  not  only  be  unrealistic  and  confus- 
ing to  the  people  but  might  well  lead  to  no  defini- 
tive conclusions. 


U.N.  doc.  A/C.4/L.428. 

U.N.  doc.  T/1206  and  Add.  1. 
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The  distinguished  representative  of  India  [V. 
K.  Krishna  Menon]  has  argued  cogently  for  con- 
sidering the  trust  territory  as  a  single  unit  for 
plebiscite  purposes,  whereas  the  Visiting  Mission 
suggested  the  division  of  the  territory  into  four 
plebiscite  units.  As  the  United  States  representa- 
tive in  the  Trusteeship  Council  has  said,4 

We  have  tried  to  see  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  both  points  of  view.  If  differences  within  the  popula- 
tion are  not  too  wide,  we  would  normally  prefer  to  see 
a  decision  taken  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Or  if  prevailing  differences  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  think  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  should  also  prevail.  However, 
when  the  differences  are  quite  pronounced  as  between  geo- 
graphic areas,  a  special  situation  arises  which  we  feel  at 
least  merits  some  consideration. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  proposal 
is  vital  to  the  conduct  of  a  satisfactory  plebiscite. 
The  first  step  is  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Certainly  when  they  are  known  the  Assembly  and 
the  administering  authority  will  be  in  a  position  to 
take  the  necessary  decisions  regarding  the  future 
of  the  territory.  Thus,  we  do  not  feel  it  essential 
to  press  for  the  adoption  of  the  Visiting  Mission's 
recommendation  on  this  matter  either. 

Therefore,  while  we  believe  that  there  are  some 
elements  in  the  Indian  draft  resolution  which 
might  be  formulated  more  satisfactorily,  we  could 
support  its  main  features.  We  also  share  the 
analyses  and  conclusions  of  the  Indian  representa- 
tive in  regard  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
representative  of  Liberia  [Angie  Brooks]. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  ON  TOGOLAND  6 

I'.N.  doc.  A/Res/366 

Thk  Togoi.and  Unification   Problem  and  the  Future 

of  the  Trust  Territory  of  Toooi.and  Under  British 

Administration 


I 

THE    Fl  TORE   OF    TOOOLAND    UNDER    URITISH    ADMINISTRATION 

/  hi    QetU  ml  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  860   (IX),  adopted  on  14  De- 
cember 1954,  by  which  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  re- 


'  Bi  i.i  i. iin  of  Jan.  2,  i!t.",(i,  (>.  :>,<■>. 

'Submitted  by  India;  adopted,  as  amended,  in  Com- 

mittM  IV  on  Dee.  12  by  a  vote  of  40  ",   (Soviet   bloc) -8; 

adopted  in  plenary  on  Dec.  !•">,  12  7  10. 


quested  to  consider  the  arrangements  to  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Togoland  under  British  Administration  as  to  tbeir 
future,  without  prejudice  to  the  eventual  solution  which 
they  might  choose,  whether  it  be  independence,  unifica- 
tion of  an  independent  Togoland  under  British  Admin- 
istration with  an  independent  Togoland  under  French 
Administration,  unification  with  an  independent  Cold 
Coast,  or  some  other  self-governing  or  independent  status, 

Having  received  the  report  (A/3046)  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  transmitting  the  special  report  (T/1206  and 
Add.  1)  of  the  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  the 
Trust  Territories  of  Togoland  under  British  Administra- 
tion and  Togoland  under  French  Administration,  1955, 
the  observations  (T/1214)  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  official  records  of  the  relevant 
meetings  of  the  Council, 

Noting  the  opinion  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  that  the 
views  expressed  in  the  special  report  of  the  Visiting  Mis- 
sion provide  in  general  a  useful  basis  for  determining 
the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  General 
Assembly   resolution   860    (IX), 

Taking  note  also  of  the  views  expressed  orally  by  the 
various  local  political  groups  before  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee during  the  hearings, 

Noting  further  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  that  the  Gold  Coast  will  attain  inde- 
pendence in  the  near  future  and  that,  in  consequence,  it 
will  be  impossible  thereafter  for  Togoland  under  British 
Administration  to  be  administered  as  at  present, 

1.  Accepts  the  recommendation  of  the  Visiting  Mission 
contained  in  its  special  report  that  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Togoland  under  British  Administration  as 
to  their  future  should  be  ascertained  by  plebiscite ; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  Administering  Authority  of 
Togoland  under  British  Administration,  in  pursuance  of 
Article  76  b  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  take 
steps,  in  consultation  with  a  United  Nations  Plebiscite 
Commissioner,  to  organize  and  conduct  without  delay, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations,  a  plebi- 
scite in  respect  of  the  Trust  Territory  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  in 
regard  to  (a)  the  union  of  their  Territory  with  an  inde- 
pendent Gold  Coast;  or  (b)  separation  of  Togoland  under 
British  Administration  from  the  Gold  Coast  and  its  con- 
tinuance under  trusteeship  pending  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  its  political  future; 

3.  Decides  to  appoint  a  United  Nations  Plebiscite  Com- 
missioner °  who  shall  exercise  on  behalf ^of  the  General 
Assembly  the  powers  and  functions  of  supervision  defined 
by  the  Visiting  Mission  in  its  special  report,  and  who 
shall  be  assisted  by  observers  and  staffvto  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary-General  in  consultation  with  him; 

4.  Recommends  further  that  the  plebiscite  be  organized 
and  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  proposed 
in  chapter  IV  of  the  special  report  of  the  Visiting  Mission, 
subject  to  such  modifications  of  detail  as  are  agreed  upon 


0  The  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  15  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Eduardo  Espinosa  Prieto  of  Mexico  as  Plebi- 
scite Commissioner. 
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between  the  Administering  Authority  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Plebiscite  Commissioner,  and  such  additional  meas- 
ures  as  may  be  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  in  order  to 
secure  a  free  and  neutral  atmosphere  for  the  plebiscite; 

5.  Requests  the  United  .Nations  Plebiscite  Commissioner 
to  submit  a  report  on  the  organization,  conduct  and  results 
of  the  plebiscite  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  for  its  consid- 
eration, and  for  transmission  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  eleventh  session  in  order  that  the  latter  may,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administering  Authority,  assess  the 
results  and  determine  the  further  action  to  be  taken  on 
the  attainment  of  independence  by  the  Gold  Coast  in 
the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement ; 

6.  Requests  the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  and  the  Charter, 
to  continue  to  exercise  its  functions  either  at  its  regular 
or  siH'cial  sessions  as  may  be  necessary  and  to  take  into 
consideration  any  matter  that  may  arise,  or  be  referred 
to  it,  in  respect  of  the  Trust  Territory. 

II 

THE    FUTURE    OF    TOGOLAND    UNDER    FRENCH    ADMINISTRATION 

The  General  Assembly, 

Xotinff,  with  regard  to  Togoland  under  French  Admin- 
istration, the  statements  made  by  the  Administering  Au- 
thority, as  recorded  by  the  Visiting  Mission  in  its  special 
report  (T/1206  and  Add.  1).  to  the  effect  that  that  Au- 
thority itself,  taking  into  account  the  views  of  the  Terri- 
torial Assembly,  contemplates  holding  in  due  course 
consultations  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  to 
ascertain  their  wishes  in  respect  of  the  future  of  the 
Territory, 

Noting  also  the  statements  by  the  representative  of 
France  in  both  the  Fourth  Committee  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council  to  the  effect  that  his  Government  supports  in 
principle  the  proposals  made  by  the  Visiting  Mission, 

Xotiiir/  also  the  view  expressed  by  the  Visiting  Mission 
that,  following  the  political  reforms  at  present  contem- 
plated by  the  Administering  Authority,  steps  will  be  taken 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tory as  to  their  future, 

1.  Endorses  the  conclusion  of  the  Visiting  Mission  in 
respect  of  Togoland  under  French  Administration  that 
the  implementation  of  the  contemplated  political  reforms 
will  play  a  helpful  role  in  enabling  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  as  to  their  future  to  be 
ascertained  at  an  early  date  by  direct  and  democratic 
methods ; 

2.  Recommends  that  this  consultation  of  the  popula- 
tion be  conducted,  as  in  the  case  of  Togoland  under 
British  Administration,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations; 

.;.  Requests  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  forthcom- 
ing regular  session  to  undertake  a  special  study  of  this 
matter  in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Authority 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly,  if  pos- 
sible, at  its  eleventh  session. 
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Israeli  Action  Against  Syria 

St  at  on  cut  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.1 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  early  at  this  meeting  to 
express  the  shock  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  the  military  action  last  Sunday  evening 
[December  11]  which  the  Government  of  Israel 
has  announced  it  undertook  on  Syrian  soil  against 
Syrian  forces  on  the  northeastern  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 

We  have  not  yet  received  official  reports  from 
General  Burns2  nor  from  the  Syrian-Israeli 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission.  We  therefore  can- 
not now  decide  what  must  be  the  exact  position 
of  the  Council  on  this  attack. 

The  United  States  Government,  however,  feels 
compelled  to  state  that,  as  we  have  said  so  many 
times  in  the  past,  we  oppose  such  acts  of  military 
violence.  We  realize  that  there  may  be  provoca- 
tions for  such  action,  and  for  any  provocations, 
if  such  there  be,  there  is  no  excuse. 

But  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  are  prov- 
ocations, members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
undertaken  not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force  in  the 
settlement  of  their  disputes.  Israel  has  specifi- 
cally undertaken  not  to  resort  to  force.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Buteiha  should  now 
be  added  to  the  list  of  military  actions  which 
Israel  initiated  at  Gaza,  at  Qibya,  and  at  El 
Hamma. 

It  seems  fitting  to  recall  here  the  words  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  in  a 
statement  he  issued  on  November  9  as  follows : 

All  Americans  have  been  following  with  deep  concern 
the  latest  developments  in  the  Near  East.  The  recent 
outbreak  of  hostilities  has  led  to  a  sharp  increase  in 
tensions.  These  events  inevitably  retard  our  search  for 
world  peace.  Insecurity  in  one  region  is  bound  to  affect 
the  world  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 

I  stated  last  year  that  our  goal  in  the  Near  East  as 
elsewhere  is  a  just  peace.  Nothing  has  taken  place  since 
which  invalidates  our  fundamental  policies,  policies  based 
on  friendship  for  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  area. 

We  believe  that  true  security  must  be  based  upon  a 
just  and  reasonable  settlement.  .  .  . 

Recent  developments  have  made  it  all  the  more  impera- 
tive that  a  settlement  be  found.  .  .  . 


•Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Dec.  16  (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  2331 ) . 

2  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.  Burns,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.N. 
Truce  Supervision  Organization. 
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The  peace  and  future  welfare  of  the  Near  East 
rests  in  largest  measure  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
leaders  of  the  countries  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
There  must  be  restraint,  regardless  of  whatever 
the  provocations  to  fight  may  be.  Should  fight- 
ing break  out  again,  the  only  victors  will  be  those 
who  live  and  rule  by  misery  and  chaos.  The 
United  States  Government  is  convinced  that  the 
responsible  leaders  in  the  Near  East  know  this  to 
be  true.  This  Council  should  encourage  as  best 
it  can  this  continued  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  here  what  the 
United  States  has  already  said  to  the  Government 
of  Syria :  that  we  extend  our  sincerest  sympathy 
for  this  tragic  loss  of  life. 

I  hope  that  the  President  of  the  Council  will 
see  fit  to  request  an  urgent  report  from  General 
Burns  detailing  all  elements  of  the  military  ac- 
tion, together  with  a  text  of  the  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission's  decision,  and  setting  forth  the  pres- 
ent situation  with  regard  to  the  control  and  polic- 
ing of  the  demilitarized  zones.  We  suggest  that 
General  Burns  be  requested  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
further  deliberations  of  the  Council  when  next  we 
meet  on  this  question.  I  reserve  the  right  to  speak 
again  at  a  later  date  after  we  have  received  the 
report  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization.3 
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Agreement  With  Germany  on 
Defense  Use  of  Technology 

Press  release  5  dated  January  4 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 4  the  signing  of  an  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  patent  rights  and  technical  information  for 
defense  purposes.  The  agreement  was  signed  at 
Bonn  on  that  date  by  Heinrich  von  Brentano, 
German  Foreign  Minister,  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
James  B.  Conant. 

The  agreement  is  expected  to  foster  the  ex- 
change of  technology  for  defense  purposes  between 
the  two  Governments  and  between  the  private 
industries  of  the  respective  contracting  countries. 
Thus  it  should  prove  of  reciprocal  benefit  in  pro- 
viding for  national  defense  and  in  contributing 
to  the  mutual  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
area. 

The  agreement  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  the  latest  to  be  signed  to  date  of  a 
series  being  negotiated  with  the  Nato  countries 
and  with  Japan.  Other  agreements  of  this  na- 
ture have  been  signed  with  Italy,  the  United  King- 
dom, Belgium,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Greece. 

The  agreements  recognize  that  privately  owned 
technology  should,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  exchanged  through  commercial  agree- 
ments between  owners  and  users.  They  also 
stipulate  that  rights  of  private  owners  of  patents 
and  technical  information  should  be  fully  recog- 
nized and  protected  in  accordance  with  laws 
applicable  to  such  rights.  Other  provisions  are 
intended  to  assure  fair  treatment  of  private 
owners  when  they  deal  directly  with  a  foreign 
government  and  in  cases  in  which  private  informa- 
tion communicated  through  government  channels 
might  be  used  or  disclosed  without  authorization. 
The  agreements  also  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  arrangements  by  which  owners  of  patent- 
able inventions  placed  under  secrecy  by  one  gov- 
ernment may  obtain  comparable  protection  in  the 
other  country. 
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The  agreements  also  provide  as  a  general  rale 
that  government-owned  inventions  shall  be  inter- 
changed for  defense  purposes  on  a  royalty-free 

basis. 

Bach  of  the  agreements  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Technical  Property  Committee  to 
be  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  govern- 
ment. These  committees  are  charged  with  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  considering  and  making 
recommendations  on  any  matters  relating  to  the 
agreements  brought  before  them  by  either  gov- 
ernment, either  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  their  nationals.  One  of  the  specific  functions 
of  the  committee  is  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  szovernments,  either  in  particular  cases  or  in 
general,  concerning  disparities  in  their  laws  affect- 
ing the  compensation  of  owners  of  patents  and 
technical  information. 

The  U.S.  representative  to  the  Technical  Prop- 
erty Committees  in  Europe  is  assigned  to  the 
stall'  of  the  Defense  Adviser,  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  European  Regional  Organizations  (Usro), 
•2  Rue  St.  Florentin,  Paris. 

Policy  guidance  for  the  U.S.  representatives 
on  the  Technical  Property  Committees  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Interagency  Technical  Property 
Committee  for  Defense,  which  is  chaired  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  includes  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Government  Patents  Board. 
This  committee  is  assisted  by  an  industry  advisory 
group  representing  major  sectors  of  American 
industry  concerned  with  defense  production. 

New  International  Agreement  on 
North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol 

Press  release  7  dated  January  4 

On  January  4  Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
signed  for  the  U.S.  Government  a  new  agree- 
ment concerning  the  contributions  of  the  11  coun- 
tries supporting  the  International  Ice  Patrol. 
The  new  agreement  will  not  affect  the  operation 
of  the  Ice  Patrol  itself  but  will  bring  about  a 
distribution  of  its  cost  ($461,566  for  1955)  among 
participating  countries  based  on  the  current  fig- 
ures of  the  tonnage  of  their  merchant  shipping 
benefiting  from  the  services  of  the  patrol.     The 


present  shares  are  based  on  out-of-date  tonnage 
figures.  Under  the  new  agreement  the  shares  will 
be  adjusted  annually  to  conform  to  changes  in 
tonnage. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
managing  government,  proportional  contribu- 
tions are  made  by  the  Governments  of  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
The  new  agreement  will  replace  the  present  agree- 
ment whenever  all  of  the  governments  concerned 
have  signed. 

Of  all  the  peacetime  hazards  of  the  sea,  none 
is  more  fearsome,  unyielding,  and  treacherous  than 
icebergs.  The  presence  of  these  bergs  in  the 
heavily  traveled  shipping  lanes  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, in  an  area  of  the  heaviest  fogs  in  the  world, 
creates  an  extremely  dangerous  condition. 

Prior  to  1912,  however,  nothing  was  done  toward 
establishing  a  system  to  warn  ships  of  the  loca- 
tion of  icebergs,  but  on  April  14  of  that  year  the 
compelling  necessity  for  the  patrol  was  tragically 
brought  home.  Some  1,500  lives  were  lost  on  that 
date  when  the  express  passenger  liner  Titanic,  on 
its  maiden  voyage,  crashed  into  an  iceberg  and 
sank. 

The  U.S.  Navy  detailed  two  cruisers  in  that 
year  to  form  the  first  ice  patrol.  The  Interna- 
tional Ice  Observation  and  Ice  Patrol  Service  in 
the  North  Atlantic  was  then  created,  and  the 
United  States  was  invited  to  operate  the  patrol 
with  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  14  partici- 
pating nations.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  was  des- 
ignated as  the  responsible  U.S.  agency  and  since 
1913  (with  the  exception  of  war  years)  has  oper- 
ated the  Ice  Patrol.  Not  a  single  vessel  nor  life 
has  been  lost  because  of  collision  with  an  iceberg 
during  the  years  when  the  patrol  has  been 
operating. 

At  first  the  patrol  consisted  of  a  fleet  of  cutters 
that  remained  at  sea  during  the  danger  season, 
screening  the  area  and  at  times  standing  by  par- 
ticularly dangerous  bergs  to  warn  passing  vessels. 
But  the  advent  of  long-range  aircraft  changed  the 
structure  of  the  patrol.  Except  in  fog  and  bad 
weather  an  airplane  has  a  great  advantage  over 
surface  craft  in  sweeping  the  area  and  quickly 
determining  from  day  to  day  the  positions  of  the 
many  bergs.  It  is  estimated  that  7,500  sizable 
bergs  break  off  from  the  west  Greenland  glaciers 
each  year,  an  average  of  428  of  which  drift  south 
of  latitude  48  degrees  (Newfoundland)  and  ap- 
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proximately  35  of  which  reach  south  of  latitude 
43  degrees  (approximate  latitude  of  Ports- 
mouth,   N.H.). 

The  use  of  cutters  cannot  be  dispensed  with  en- 
tirely, however,  because  fog  may  obscure  the  sur- 
face of  the  most  critical  regions  to  airplanes  for 
weeks  at  a  time  and  strong  currents  may  send 
bergs  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  originally 
sighted  positions.  Thus,  when  the  weather  is  un- 
suitable for  planes,  the  cutters  replace  them. 

Headquarters  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  is 
the  nerve  center  of  the  patrol.  Its  radios  are  in 
constant  touch  with  the  patrol  units  and  merchant 
vessels  crossing  the  area.  Reports  of  ice  sightings 
are  received  from  many  sources  all  over  the  north- 
western Atlantic  and  are  carefully  analyzed  to  de- 
termine their  actual  and  potential  danger.  Rou- 
tine broadcasts  of  all  ice  conditions  hazardous  to 
shipping  are  made  several  times  daily.  Many 
more  specific  messages  are  sent  to  individual  ships 
requesting  detailed  information.  At  headquar- 
ters the  positions  and  courses  of  merchant  ships 
traveling  through  the  dangerous  zone  are  charted, 
together  with  the  positions  of  all  dangerous  bergs. 
The  patrol  commander  thus  has  at  hand  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  situation. 

An  idea  that  frequently  occurs  to  the  public  is 
that  icebergs  can  be  destroyed  by  gunfire  and  min- 
ing, but  this  is  without  foundation.  Gunfire  has 
little  or  no  effect,  and  the  bergs  are  far  too  dan- 
gerous to  board  and  blast.  Neither  can  they  be 
towed  or  pushed,  and  they  cannot  be  rammed  ex- 
cept in  their  last  stages  when  they  are  rotten  with 
slush.  In  the  final  analysis,  these  giants  from 
the  north  can  be  eliminated  only  by  nature,  when 
they  meet  the  warmer  waters  from  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  Ice  Patrol  can  only  seek  them  out, 
watch  them  carefully  and  patiently,  and  make  the 
best  s.icut  i  fie  prediction  as  to  their  future 
movements. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Federal    Republic    of    Germany 

Charter  of  the  Arbitral  '  'on  i  mission  on  property  rights  and 
Interest*  in  Germany  (annex  to  convention  on  thesettle- 
iimiii  at  matten  arising  ouf  of  the  war  and  the  occupa- 
tion signed  ;ii  Bonn  May  2<>,  1982,  as  amended  by  the 
protocol  on  i  h<-  termination  of  the  occupation  regime 
signed  ;ii  Paris  October  28,  1964).  Entered  into  force 
May  •",  i!).-,.-,. 
I"-  Mtotl  <i<  i>t,xit<<i :  Greece,  Novemher  4,  1955. 


Japan 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  Signed  at  San  Francisco 
September  8,  1951.  Entered  into  force  April  28,  1952. 
TIAS  2490. 

Ratification   deposited    (with   declarations) :   Ecuador, 
December  27,  1955. 

North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol 

Agreement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North  At- 
lantic ice  patrol.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 
January  4,  1956.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on 
which  it  shall  have  been  signed  by  all  the  11  Govern- 
ments named  in  the  preamble. 
Signature:  United  States,  January  4,  1956. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  for  cooperation  regarding  atomic  information. 
Signed  at  Paris  June  22,  1955.1 

'Notification  of  being  bound  by  terms  of  the  agreement: 
Netherlands,  January  4,  1956. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  December  13,  1955. 

Final  protocol  to  the  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  December  13,  1955. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  on  terms  of  accession  of  Japan  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annex  A  (sched- 
ules of  the  Contracting  Parties)  and  annex  B  (schedule 
of  Japan).  Done  at  Geneva  June  7,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  September  10,  1955. 

Notification  of  intention  to  apply  concessions  received: 
Norway  (effective  January  16,  1956). 


BILATERAL 
Colombia 

Agreement  for  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  for  development  of  Cauca  Valley  region,  pursuant 
to  the  general  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  of 
March  5  and  9,  1951  (TIAS  2231).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Bogota  July  29,  November  15  and  28, 
1955.     Entered  into  force  November  28,  1955. 

Haiti 

Agreement  providing  assistance  for  Artibonite  Valley 
project  in  Haiti.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  December  27  and  28,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  December  28,  1955. 

Japan 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 

energy.     Signed  at  Washington  November  14,  1955. 

Entered  into  force:  December  27,  1955  (upon  exchange 

of  notes  establishing  that  all  procedures  of  the  two 

governments   necessary   to  give   legal   effect   to  the 

agreement  have  been  completed). 

Netherlands 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.     Signed  at  Washington  July  18,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  December  30,  1955   (the  day  after 
receipt  by  the  United  States  of  notification  that  con- 
stitutional   approval    has    been     obtained    by     the 
Netherlands). 


'  Not  in  force. 
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The  United  Nations:  Some  New  Perspectives  After  Ten  Years 


by  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  General  Assembly 
concluded  its  tenth,  and  perhaps  its  most  momen- 
tous, session.  High  on  the  list  of  accomplishments 
was  its  action  in  enlarging  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  from  60  to  76  countries.2  This 
expansion  of  the  organization's  membership 
brings  new  vitality  and  new  voices  to  the  task 
of  creating  and  maintaining  peace  with  justice 
among  nations. 

The  United  States  must  now  assess  the  impli- 
cations for  its  foreign  policy  of  a  United  Nations 
in  which  European  representation  has  been  in- 
creased, the  voice  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  has 
become  strengthened,  the  number  of  so-called  un- 
committed countries  has  been  enlarged,  and  the 
proportionate  numerical  strength  of  the  Latin 
American  group  reduced. 

This  means  new  problems,  but  it  also  means 
a  new  challenge  to  our  diplomacy — a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  policies  that  will  advance  our 
own  interests  and  those  of  the  international 
community. 

The  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage 3  stated  the  cardinal  aim  of  our  foreign  policy : 
"the  waging  of  peace,  with  as  much  resource- 
fulness, with  as  great  a  sense  of  dedication  and 
Wgency  as  we  have  ever  mustered  in  defense  of 
tour  country  in  time  of  war." 

In  charting  our  course  in  a  newly  revitalized 
United  Nations  we  must  search  out  and  under- 
stand the  new  forces  at  work. 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Press  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  Jan.  13   (press  release  17). 
■Bulletin  of  Dec.  26,  1955,  p.  1067. 
'  Ibid.,  Jan.  16,  1956,  p.  79. 
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Impact  of  Bandung  and  the  Geneva  Summit  Meeting 

Two  important  developments  in  1955  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  Tenth  General  Assembly. 
The  first  was  the  convening  of  the  Bandung  con- 
ference. The  second  was  the  summit  meeting  in 
Geneva.  Together  they  loosened  the  rather  rigid 
cold  war  alinements  which  have  thus  far  prevailed 
in  the  United  Nations. 

The  Bandung  conference  reflected  an  upsurge 
of  confidence  among  the  Asian-African  countries. 
Eepresentatives  of  the  conference,  it  should  be 
noted,  rejected  Communist  colonialism  as  well 
as  the  discarded  colonialism  of  former  times. 

Within  the  United  Nations  the  "spirit  of 
Bandung"  gave  rise  to  increased  expressions  of 
solidarity  of  interest  among  members  of  the  group 
and  continued  cohesiveness  on  issues  of  special 
mutual  concern  such  as  colonial  questions, 
questions  of  race,  the  needs  and  desires  of  under- 
developed countries,  and  the  question  of  mem- 
bership. This  current  of  Asian-African  self-ex- 
pression cut  sharply  across  prevailing  Communists 
free-world  alinements  and  brought  the  Tenth 
General  Assembly  face  to  face  with  changing 
political  and  economic  realities. 

Despite  the  "spirit  of  Bandung,"  however,  the 
General  Assembly,  after  voting  to  include  the 
Algerian  item  on  the  agenda,  subsequently  de- 
cided not  to  consider  the  question  further,  and 
on  the  Cyprus  item  the  Bandung  powers  were 
divided. 

At  the  Assembly  there  was  felt  not  only  a  new 
sense  of  urgency  arising  from  anticolonial  pres- 
sures and  a  heightened  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  world  forum  for  dis- 
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cussion  of  pressing  problems,  but  also  a  sense  of 
the  limitations  of  U.N.  action  at  certain  times  in 
dealing  with  certain  problems.  As  Ambassador 
Lodge  has  said,  "Public  debate  is  curative  in  many 
cases,  but  it  cannot  cure  all  problems  any  more 
than  a  certain  medicine  will  cure  all  diseases." 

On  the  ground  of  interference  in  domestic 
affairs,  South  Africa  withdrew  its  delegation  from 
the  General  Assembly.  The  issue,  of  course,  was 
over  South  Africa's  racial  policies.  Here  again, 
the  Assembly  recognized  the  United  Nations  limi- 
tations. While  reaffirming  the  hope  that  South 
Africa  would  live  up  to  its  charter  obligations,  the 
Assembly  did  not  again  appoint  the  commission 
which  had  been  set  up  to  study  race  problems  in 
that  country  and  with  which  South  Africa  had 
refused  to  cooperate. 

The  Asian  and  African  countries,  however  they 
may  differ  in  their  foreign  policies,  share  a  com- 
pelling desire  for  rapid  advancement  along  the 
road  of  industrial,  economic,  and  social  progress. 
Many  of  these  peoples  are  newly  free  of  colonial 
rule.  They  find  the  climate  of  independence  no 
less  invigorating  now  than  it  was  for  us  in  1776. 
Nor  did  the  United  States,  after  winning  its  inde- 
pendence, emerge  into  a  static  world  assured  of  a 
secure  and  prosperous  place  among  the  nations. 
True,  it  did  not,  as  do  the  newly  independent 
lands  today,  have  recourse  to  a  United  Nations. 
But  one  may  well  imagine  some  of  the  issues  we 
would  have  hotly  pursued  in  such  a  forum. 

The  summit  meeting  held  in  Geneva  last  July 
also  left  its  imprint  on  the  Tenth  Assembly.  This 
historic  meeting  raised  the  hopes  of  peoples  that 
the  danger  of  war  had  further  receded.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  U.S.S.R.  joined  us  in  realizing 
that  neither  side  can  survive  a  global  hydrogen 
Avar.  It  seemed  possible  that  some  of  the  out- 
standing political  differences  could  now  be  dealt 
with  in  good  faith. 

The  General  Assembly  began  its  work  in  this 
warm  afterglow  of  the  Geneva  summit  meeting. 
Many  delegates  invoked  the  "spirit  of  Geneva" 
in  their  speeches.  The  Soviets  came  wearing  the 
smile  of  conciliation.  The  Great  Powers  for  the 
time  being  at  least  were  not  glaring  at  each  other 
■  ro  'mii Terence  tables,  fighting  out  problems 
born  of  the  Second  World  War. 

In  the  freer  atmosphere,  pressures  of  a  changing 
world  were  felt  with  new  force.  The  smaller  na- 
tions, the  le  developed  countries,  the  former  co- 
lonial  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  spoke  up  with 


a  new  vigor.  They  spoke  not  only  of  their  par- 
ticular problems ;  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
Great  Powers  about  the  kind  of  world  they  want 
to  live  in. 

While  the  Bandung  conference  and  the  Geneva 
summit  meeting  did  not  confront  us  with  an  en- 
tirely new  situation,  Ave  can  agree  that  there  was 
a  shift  of  emphasis  which  resulted  in  blurring 
traditional  issues  and  alinements.  At  least  until 
the  close  of  the  second  Geneva  conference  in 
November,  Soviet  tactics  in  the  Assembly  ap- 
peared more  flexible  than  in  the  past.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  Soviets  used  the  gloved  rather  than 
the  mailed  fist. 

Our  impression  from  this  past  Assembly  is  that 
Soviet  leaders  would  like  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  cooperative  relations,  even  though  they 
are  not  willing  to  create  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions for  a  secure  peace.  The  cold  war,  in  the 
sense  of  peaceful  competition  between  conflicting 
ideologies,  was  in  fact  conducted  with  much  vigor. 

We  must  therefore  reckon  coldly  with  the  true 
aims  of  the  new  flexibility  of  Soviet  tactics  in 
the  United  Nations.  These  are  to  divide  the  non- 
Communist  world  and  to  gain  acceptance  as  the 
champion  of  all  peoples  seeking  a  better  life. 

The  Soviet  challenge  was  met  resourcefully  and 
to  good  effect.  Let  us  consider  four  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  before  the  Assembly :  the  admission  of 
new  members,  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
atom,  disarmament,  and  economic  assistance  for 
underdeveloped  areas.  These  are  issues  of  major 
import  for  the  future  of  the  United  Nations  and 
for  United  States  policy. 

Admission  of  New  Members 

In  its  first  decade  the  United  Nations  has  grown 
from  an  original  membership  of  51  to  a  more 
broadly  representative  organization  of  76.  As  a 
result,  it  should  be  better  equipped  to  serve  the 
needs  of  mankind  during  its  second  decade. 

There  are  six  points  that  I  wish  to  stress  regard- 
ing the  United  States  attitude  on  ^the  admission 
of  neAv  members.  I  shall  then  try  to  assess  the 
implications  for  our  foreign  policy  of  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  United  Nations. 

First,  we  have  followed  a  consistent  policy 
based  squarely  on  the  principles  of  the  charter. 
In  the  words  of  Ambassador  Lodge,  the  United 
States  was  guided  by  three  basic  principles : 
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1.  To  bring  into  membership  all  qualified  states  which 
apply ; 

2.  To  follow  the  provisions  of  the  charter  as  to  judging 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicants ; 

3.  To  avoid  thwarting  the  will  of  a  qualified  majority 
by  use  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  veto. 

The  admission  of  qualified  states  had  been  pre- 
vented solely  by  the  Soviet  veto.  These  would 
long  ago  have  been  members  of  the  United  Nations 
had  not  the  Soviet  Union  used  the  veto  45  times 
on  the  membership  question  in  the  past  10  years. 

Second,  consistent  with  these  principles  the 
United  States  took  the  initiative  early  during  the 
Assembly  session.  We  actively  sought  the  agree- 
ment of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  not  to  use  the  veto  on  the  admission 
of  new  members. 

The  United  States  has  long  favored  such  an 
agreement.  We  stressed  this  point  in  varying 
ways  with  each  of  the  permanent  members.  In 
the  present  case  we  ourselves  said  publicly  that 
we  would  not  use  the  veto  and  that  we  would 
abstain  in  the  voting  on  the  applications  of  the 
Soviet  satellites  even  though  in  our  view  their 
present  governments  are  not  independent  and 
their  conduct  has  been  reprehensible.  This  voting 
position  accorded  fully  with  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  Vandenberg  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  1948  by  a  64  to  4  vote,  which  expressed 
the  view  that  there  should  be  agreement  among 
the  permanent  members  not  to  use  the  veto  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  new  members. 

Third,  we  believed  that  the  admission  of  quali- 
fied applicants  would  enrich  and  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  morally  and  materially.  Their 
participation  in  the  organization  would  outweigh 
any  disadvantages  which  might  follow  from  the 
admission  of  the  four  satellites. 

Fourth,  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  does  exert  influence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  original  position  was  that  the  United  Nations 
must  admit  all  the  Soviet  satellites,  including 
Outer  Mongolia,  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  veto 
all  qualified  candidates.  We  made  no  comparable 
insistence.  We  did  not  condition  the  admission 
of  one  state  upon  another  under  threat  of  veto. 
But  evidently,  among  other  motives,  the  Soviets 
did  not  wish  to  bear  the  onus  for  having  vetoed 
the  long  list  of  free- world  applicants. 

We  should  frankly  recognize  that  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  see  16  nations  admitted  was  a  come- 
down from  its  rigid  18-or-nothing  position.    But 


we  must  nevertheless  hold  them  accountable  for 
frustrating  the  admission  of  Japan.  Contrary  to 
the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  Soviet  Union  conditioned  Japan's 
admission  on  that  of  the  fictional  entity  of  Outer 
Mongolia.  It  withheld  United  Nations  member- 
ship as  a  new  instrument  of  pressure  on  the  Jap- 
anese in  their  peace  treaty  negotiations.  We 
deeply  regret  the  continued  exclusion  of  Japan, 
whose  candidacy  was  backed  by  every  member 
of  the  Security  Council  except  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  also  deplore  the  exclusion  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  both  of 
whom  we  regard  as  fully  qualified. 

Fifth,  the  abstention  of  the  United  States  in 
the  voting  on  the  satellites  does  not  mean  that 
we  accept  as  permanent  the  present  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe.  We  will  continue  to  hold  the 
four  new  Eastern  European  members  responsible 
for  past  agreements.  We  will  continue  to  charge 
the  Soviet  Union  with  its  undeniable  responsibili- 
ties in  this  regard.  As  Secretary  Dulles  said 
recently,  the  United  States  "will  accept  no  com- 
promise with  the  Soviet  Union"  that  would  seem 
to  be  acquiescence  in  the  present  status  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Meanwhile,  we  hope  that  United  Nations  mem- 
bership will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  inter- 
national behavior  of  these  governments  and  will 
encourage  freer  contacts  between  their  peoples  and 
the  outside  world.  We  trust  that  they  will  be 
brought  to  feel  with  new  force  the  need  to  respect 
the  human  rights  and  basic  freedoms  which  they 
now  deny  their  people.  They  have  now  bound 
themselves  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  charter. 
The  world  will  note  how  they  carry  out  this  pledge. 

Sixth,  our  abstention  on  the  satellite  applica- 
tions does  not  mean  any  change  in  United  States 
policy  on  the  question  of  Chinese  representation 
in  the  United  Nations.  We  continue  to  support 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  We 
continue  to  oppose  vigorously  the  seating  of  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

Implications  for  the  Future 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  admission  of 
16  new  members?  On  the  organizational  side  it 
is  clear  that  the  number  of  members  on  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  perhaps  on  other  bodies  should  be  increased. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  Security  Coun- 
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cil.  Asia  has  never  been  adequately  represented 
on  the  Council.  With  the  admission  of  six  addi- 
tional Asian  members,  this  imbalance  must  be  re- 
dressed. The  increase  of  10  European  countries 
also  requires  a  review  of  the  number  of  Council 
seats  allocated  to  the  European  region.  While  we 
have  made  no  decision  on  this  matter,  it  may  be 
that  only  two  seats  need  to  be  added,  although 
perhaps  three  or  four  more  will  be  required.  I 
believe  the  concept  of  the  semipermanent  mem- 
bership as  it  evolved  in  the  League  of  Nations  is 
also  worthy  of  study. 

Any  increase  in  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil would,  of  course,  in  turn  affect  the  number  of 
votes  required  for  decisions.  Moreover,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  Council  involves  an  amend- 
ment of  the  charter,  which  requires  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council.  This  complex  question  will 
obviously  require  extensive  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. The  United  States  hopes  to  begin  such 
negotiations  within  the  next  month  or  two. 

We  can  also  expect  that  new  and  important 
political  problems  will  be  brought  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  solution  as  a  result  of  its  new  mem- 
bership. 

The  enlarged  United  Nations  will  speak  with 
wider  authority.  It  will  more  accurately  mirror 
underlying  conditions  as  they  are  in  the  world 
and  confront  all  of  us  in  a  more  decisive  manner 
with  the  crucial  problems  of  the  atomic  age.  A 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  will  be  required  of 
all  the  members  if  the  organization  is  to  develop 
in  a  sound  and  practical  way  and  if  problems  are 
to  be  solved  and  not  aggravated. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  are  already 
predicting  that  the  United  States  will  lose  voting 
support  in  the  General  Assembly.  I  have  this 
comment  regarding  such  dim  predictions: 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  retain  a  position  of  leadership 
through  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  the  logic  of  its 
arguments.  Almost  invariably  on  important  is- 
sues our  policies  have  been  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  free  world. 

I  f  I  he  time  should  ever  come  when  we  found  our- 

ee  consistently  outvoted  on  important  issues 

in  the  United  Nations,  that  would  surely  be  a  sign 

thai  we  ought  to  reexamine  in  a  hardheaded  way 

our  basic  policies. 


Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

We  face  another  major  challenge  in  promoting 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  President 
Eisenhower  originally  announced  his  atoms-for- 
peace  plan  at  the  United  Nations.  lie  proposed 
that  an  agency  be  established  under  its  aegis. 
This  reflected  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  mechanism  for  promoting 
international  cooperation.  That  is  why  he  also 
proposed  that,  once  established,  the  agency  should 
be  brought  into  an  appropriate  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations. 

The  traditional  way  would  have  been  to  con- 
tinue with  our  bilateral  programs.  The  need  to 
safeguard  our  security  interests  and  the  difficulty 
of  working  out  an  international  mechanism  for 
parceling  out  and  controlling  the  use  of  fissionable 
materials  would  have  justified  a  unilateral  ap- 
proach. But  President  Eisenhower  rejected  the 
pattern  of  the  past  in  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
the  present. 

He  rejected  it  in  the  knowledge  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  nuclear  technology  and  material  brings 
with  it  the  capacity  to  manufacture  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Atomic  power  reactors  can  be  utilized  to 
produce  nuclear  materials  for  weapons  even  as  they 
generate  electricity.  Unless  effective  preventive 
measures  are  taken  soon,  the  wider  utilization  of 
atomic  energy — which  will  occur  whether  or  not 
an  international  agency  is  created — will  inevi- 
tably hasten  the  day  when  many  nations  will  be 
in  a  position  to  manufacture  atomic  weapons. 

Think  of  what  this  means  in  terms  of  existing 
international  tensions,  current  power  relation- 
ships, and  international  plans  generally.  This  is 
what  gives  the  President's  call  for  international 
cooperation  in  this  field  its  great  sense  of  urgency. 
In  the  long  run  it  may  well  be  that  the  greatest 
contribution  of  the  International  Agency  will  be 
to  assure  that  atomic  energy  is  used  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes.  \ 

At  the  Tenth  Assembly  the  majority  of  member 
nations  sought  a  greater  voice  in  shaping  the 
agency's  statute,  in  conducting  its  operations,  and 
in  establishing  an  appropi-iate  form  of  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Nations. 

In  keeping  with  the  President's  original  con- 
ception, the  United  States  met  those  desires  by 
proposing  to  convene  a  conference  on  the  final  text 
of  the  agency's  statute  and  by  agreeing  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary-General  to  make  a  study  of  the 
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agency's  relationship  with  the  TJnited  Nations. 
The  United  States  also  announced  that  the  origi- 
nal group  of  states  which  had  been  engaged  in 
drafting  the  statute  of  the  agency  would  be  ex- 
panded by  the  addition  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Czechoslovakia,  India,  and  Brazil. 

The  expanded  negotiating  group  will  soon  meet. 
It  will  seek  agreement  on  a  draft  statute  and  will 
consider  the  suggestions  of  other  governments. 
One  of  the  main  problems  in  these  negotiations 
will  be  to  seek  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
powers  and  authority  of  the  agency  to  guard 
against  the  diversion  of  fissionable  materials. 

The  Soviet  Union,  whose  original  hostility  to 
the  President's  proposal  was  abandoned  in  the 
face  of  strong  world  public  opinion,  will  probably 
continue  to  press  for  a  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  which  would  subject  the  agency's 
power  to  guard  against  the  diversion  of  fission- 
able materials  to  a  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 
But  the  General  Assembly  has  twice  rejected  this 
concept,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  will  once  again  adjust  its  policy  to 
world  opinion. 

Disarmament 

Disarmament  is  a  third  important  challenge. 
This  past  Assembly  urged  that  the  states  con- 
cerned should  continue  to  seek  agreement  on  a 
comprehensive  disarmament  plan.4  It  also  urged 
that  in  the  meantime  priority  should  be  given  to 
the  following  "initial  steps" : 

(i)  Such  confidence-building  measures  as  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  exchanging  military  blueprints  and  mutual 
aerial  inspection,  and  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bulganin,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  for 
establishing  control  posts  at  strategic  centres ; 

(ii)  All  such  measures  of  adequately  safeguarded  dis- 
armament as  are  now  feasible. 

With  this  resolution,  which  was  the  product  of 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  initiative,  the 
Assembly  has  revitalized  10  years  of  fruitless  de- 
bate. It  has  adjusted  its  sights  to  a  new  and 
feasible  disarmament  goal. 

This  fresh  approach  to  the  disarmament  prob- 
lem will  have  its  first  test  early  this  year  when  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Commission  resumes  its  work.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  will  now  agree  to  the  early  implementation 
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of  the  President's  "open  sky"  plan,  the  United 
Nations  will  finally  have  the  possibility  of  pro- 
gressing to  a  more  comprehensive  plan  of  dis- 
armament. Regrettably,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent 
attack  on  the  President's  plan  is  far  from  en- 
couraging. 

Meanwhile  this  Government  is  making  an  in- 
tensive review  of  concrete  measures  which  might 
be  taken  now  to  reduce  or  limit  armaments  and 
armed  forces  with  adequate  safeguards  as  to  in- 
spection and  control.  Our  ultimate  goal  remains 
unchanged.  We  are  searching  intensively  for  new 
scientific  techniques  to  guarantee  effective  inspec- 
tion and  control  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan 
which  would  include  nuclear  weapons.  Success 
in  this  search  will  make  possible  comprehensive 
disarmament,  including  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  will  persevere  in  this  search  with 
all  the  skill  and  resources  at  our  command. 

Economic  Assistance  to  Underdeveloped  Countries 

The  shifting  emphasis  of  the  cold  war  has  made 
the  solution  of  economic  problems  even  more  vital. 
The  current  Soviet  effort  to  exploit  the  economic 
needs  of  some  of  the  underdeveloped  countries — 
highlighted  by  the  Khrushchev-Bulganin  Asian 
tour — is  a  matter  for  serious  concern  to  all  those 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  freedom  as 
well  as  the  progress  of  the  economically  under- 
developed countries. 

I  am  convinced  that  from  a  dollars-and-cents 
point  of  view  economic  aid  through  multilateral 
organizations  is  less  costly  to  us  in  many  instances 
since  it  spreads  the  burden  over  a  larger  number 
of  contributors.  Moreover,  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach may  often  be  found  more  acceptable  by 
some  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  we  must  remain 
flexible  regarding  the  manner  in  which  economic 
aid  is  made  available  to  our  free-world  partners. 
When  the  job  can  best  be  done  bilaterally  we 
should  use  this  approach.  This  is  equally  true 
of  the  multilateral  approach. 

In  the  face  of  the  new  challenge  it  has  now  be- 
come even  more  important  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  economic  and  technical  assistance 
programs.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  we  continue 
and  strengthen  our  support  of  the  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  a  long- 
range  program  for  the  economic  betterment  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 
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We  hope  that  in  the  future  more  of  our  tech- 
nical experts  will  be  able  to  share  their  experiences 
with  the  people  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  the  less  developed  parts  of  Latin  America. 

"We  believe  that  the  program  could  be  further 
strengthened  by  increasing,  through  fellowships 
and  study  tours,  the  number  of  those  from  the 
underdeveloped  countries  who  are  enabled  to  visit 
our  schools  and  farms  and  factories. 

Another  area  which  deserves  imaginative  ex- 
ploration is  the  problem  of  international  financ- 
ing. There  is  no  one  answer  to  that  problem. 
Much  is  already  being  done,  and  perhaps  more 
could  be  done,  through  such  bodies  as  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, on  the  multilateral  side,  and  our  own  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Further  headway  is  likely  to  be  made  through 
the  early  establishment  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  which  the  General  As- 
sembly endorsed  unanimously  at  its  last  session. 
It  will  help  to  bring  together  opportunities  in 
underdeveloped  countries  and  potential  investors 
in  capital-exporting  countries  and  will,  we  trust, 
encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  approved  this  undertaking,  and 
the  United  States  has  formally  adhered  to  the  new 
organization. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  all  these  meas- 
ures will  be  adequate  to  meet  those  basic  needs  for 
capital  in  the  world  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
the  underdeveloped  countries  from  their  own  do- 
mestic resources.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  domestic  savings  must  in  the  long  run  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  the  necessary  funds,  President 
Eisenhower  has  recognized  that  additional  funds 
may  be  necessary.  As  you  know,  over  the  past 
several  years  there  has  been  mounting  pressure 
from  the  underdeveloped  areas  for  a  special 
United  Nations  fund  for  economic  development. 
President  Eisenhower  has  made  it  clear  that,  as 
some  success  in  disarmament  is  achieved,  this 
Government  will  ask  our  people  to  join  in  devot- 
ing a  portion  of  the  savings  thus  achieved  to  an 
international  fund  for  economic  development 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
Such  a  fund  would  help  in  the  development  of 
roads  and  other  means  of  transportation,  the  mul- 
tiple  use  of  water,  and  other  basic  services  which, 
in  (urn,  will  create  better  conditions  for  private 
investment. 

The  formula  for  a  special  United  Nations  fund 


for  economic  development  as  developed  to  date 
may  not  be  adequate,  but  I  hope  that  ways  and 
means  will  be  found  for  the  United  States  tcj 
participate  constructively  in  such  a  fund. 

Reviewing  the  Charter 

Since  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  idea] 
of  charter  review  in  principle,  we  must  examine 
carefully  in  the  months  ahead  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  United  Nations  can  be  improved. 

In  some  respects  the  United  Nations  has  never 
had  a  fair  chance  to  function.  When  the  organi- 
zation was  born  in  1945,  those  who  drafted  the 
charter  did  not  know  about  the  atomic  bombj 
Moreover,  they  assumed  that  the  peace  treaties 
ending  the  war  would  soon  be  concluded  and  the 
U.N.  would  be  able  to  function  in  a  relatively 
peaceful  world.  They  also  assumed  that  the  five 
Great  Powers  would  work  together  to  win  the 
peace  as  they  had  cooperated  to  win  the  war. 

All  these  basic  assumptions  proved  erroneous. 
The  signatures  on  the  charter  were  hardly  dry 
when  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  over  Hiro- 
shima and  we  all  realized  the  world  had  entered 
a  new  and  dangerous  era.  Shortly  afterward  the 
Great  Powers,  instead  of  working  together,  fell 
to  quarreling  among  themselves.  The  peace 
treaties  were  scrapped,  and  the  United  Nations, 
together  with  its  members,  became  enmeshed  in 
the  cold  war. 

What  we  have,  therefore,  is  a  preatomic  charter 
which  is  compelled  to  function  in  a  nuclear  age. 
Some  United  Nations  critics  point  out  that  we 
are,  in  fact,  sending  a  Cub  Scout  to  do  a  man- 
sized  job. 

I  do  not  agree,  but  in  any  event  we  ought  to 
examine  pretty  carefully  such  fundamental  ques- 
tions as  the  following: 

1.  Should  the  United  Nations  be  given  sufficient 
power  to  cope  adequately  with  the  mortal  threat 
which  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  pose  for  us 
all? 

2.  Are  there  any  effective  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  revitalize  the  enforcement  machinery  of 
the  U.N.  which  has  remained  dormant  since  the 
charter  was  drafted  ? 

3.  Can  we  find  ways  and  means  of  curbing  the 
excessive  use  of  the  veto  without  discarding  our 
right  to  protect  our  vital  interests  in  important 
issues  before  the  Security  Council? 

4.  Is  there  any  better  way  of  determining  just 
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what  kinds  of  problems  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  states  and  therefore  not 
properly  subject  to  action  by  the  United  Nations? 

5.  Should  we  support  some  system  of  weighted 
voting  which  would  remove  voting  inequalities  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  give  to  the  big  nations 
voting  strength  more  commensurate  with  their 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  world? 

6.  How  can  the  United  Nations  be  made  a  more 
effective  instrument  of  peaceful  change  without 
undermining  the  principles  of  stability  and  order 
in  the  world  ? 

Faced  with  fundamental  questions  like  these, 
some  people  argue  that  it  would  be  far  more  logi- 
cal to  draft  a  new  charter  based  on  a  brandnew 
set  of  assumptions.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  un- 
realistic approach.  It  would  open  a  Pandora's 
box  and  probably  result  in  leaving  the  world  with 
1  weaker  charter. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  once  said  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  "it  was  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to 
come,  and,  consequently,  to  be  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous crises  of  human  affairs."  The  Constitution 
has,  in  fact,  proven  a  living  document  and  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 

In  a  somewhat  comparable  way  the  charter  has 
proven  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to  a  good 
many  new  situations  without  the  need  for  formal 
amendment.  In  the  first  decade  of  U.N.  existence, 
for  example,  not  one  formal  amendment  has  been 
put  to  the  vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  Even 
so,  many  important  changes  have  taken  place 
within  the  United  Nations  system.  Some  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  have  already  fallen  into  dis- 
use. Others  have  been  applied  in  a  way  the 
framers  of  the  charter  did  not  contemplate. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  are  not 
examining  the  charter  drafted  in  San  Francisco 
in  1945.  We  are  examining  the  charter  of  1956 
as  it  has  been  amplified  by  custom  and  usage,  reso- 
lutions of  the  various  U.N.  organs,  and  treaties 
like  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty.  If  we  were  to  proceed 
now  to  consider  amendments  to  the  old  charter 
rather  than  the  new,  it  would  be  very  much  like 
a  surgeon  planning  an  operation  on  the  basis  of 
a  diagnosis  made  10  years  ago. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  even  though  we  have 
a  preatomic  charter,  we  do  not  have  a  static 
charter. 

We  ought  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  for  any 


amendment  we  propose  can  be  rejected  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  even  if  this  obstacle  proves 
insurmountable,  a  decade  of  experience  has  taught 
us  that  a  great  deal  of  progress  can  still  be  made 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  charter  with- 
out resorting  to  formal  charter  amendments. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  one  concluding  thought. 
It  is  good  that  we  have  a  flexible  and  not  a  static 
charter  because  the  next  decade  of  the  atomic  era 
is  likely  to  place  new  strains  on  the  organization. 
Perhaps  its  most  severe  test  will  be  in  bringing 
about  peaceful  change  in  our  dynamic  society  in 
which  the  atom  can  bring  either  unimagined  bene- 
fits or  awesome  destruction. 

If  the  next  decade  brings,  as  I  believe  it  will,  a 
greater  striving  for  harmonization  for  relations 
among  nations,  the  United  States  must  be  in  the 
forefront  in  helping  to  create  favorable  condi- 
tions conducive  to  peace,  security,  and  well-being. 
In  our  relations  with  the  United  Nations  we 
should  be  completely  aware  of  its  shortcomings, 
enthusiastic  over  its  potentialities,  and  dedicated 
to  its  principles. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  never  been  defeated  in  war. 
We  cannot  afford  defeat  in  waging  peace.  If  we 
can  rival  the  soldiers  in  our  dedication  and  re- 
sourcefulness, we  can  build  a  peace  which  will 
earn  us  the  thanks  of  future  generations. 


General  Assembly  Delegation's  Views 
on  Economic  Aid 

Press  release  14  dated  January  11 

Secretary  Dulles  at  his  news  conference  on  Jan- 
uary 11  read  the  following  statement  sent  to  him 
on  December  9, 1955,  by  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  concerning  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  policy.'1 

Impelled  by  a  unanimous  feeling  that  economic 
and  social  questions  are  assuming  increasing  im- 
portance on  the  international  scene,  the  United 


1  The  members  of  the  delegation  signing  the  statement 
were:  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  Chairman  of  the 
Delegation ;  Brooks  Hays  and  Chester  E.  Merrow,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives ;  John  O.  Pastore,  U.S.  Senate ; 
Colgate  Whitehead  Darden,  Jr. ;  Robert  L.  Brokenburr ; 
Laird  Bell ;  Jacob  Blaustein  ;  Ambassador  James  J.  Wads- 
worth,  Deputy  Representative  to  the  United  Nations ;  and 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord. 
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States  delegation  to  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
has  joined  in  f  raming  this  statement. 

The  present  period  in  history  may  one  day  be 
recognized  as  a  major  turning  point  in  the  strug- 
gle between  Communism  and  freedom.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  clearly  a  shift  in  the  cold  war,  in  which 
economic  and  social  problems  have  moved  to  the 
forefront. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  dur- 
ing this  General  Assembly  session  have  observed 
the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  tactics  under  these  new 
conditions.  This  can  be  seen  both  in  the  way  the 
Soviet  bloc  delegates  work  in  various  United 
Nations  meetings,  and  also  in  the  voting  that 
occurs  in  many  committees.  As  we  observed  man- 
euvers, we  were  conscious  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  was  using  economic  and 
social  collaboration  as  a  means  for  jumping  mili- 
tary as  well  as  political  barriers.  Examples  of 
this  can  be  found  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Burma. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  must  counter 
these  Soviet  efforts.  We  can  succeed,  not  by 
outbidding  Communism  in  sheer  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic aid,  but  by  making  newly  independent  and 
newly  articulate  peoples  feel  that  they  can  best 
satisfy  their  wants  by  becoming  and  remaining 
part  of  the  community  of  free  nations. 

We  welcome  more  emphasis  on  economic  and 
educational  endeavors,  for  we  have  a  proven  ex- 
perience in  these  fields. 

We  are  in  a  contest  in  the  field  of  economic  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  countries  which  is 
bitterly  competitive.  Defeat  in  this  contest  could 
be  as  disastrous  as  defeat  in  an  armaments  race. 

We  could  lose  this  economic  contest  unless  the 
country  as  a  whole  wakes  up  to  all  its  implications. 


Transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles'  News 
Conference 

Press  release  15  dated  January  11 

Xrr-retary  Dulles:  The  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  when  it  was  recessing  last 
month,  made  a  statement  which  they  sent  down  to 
me  and  which  I  went  over  with  the  President. 
We  both  thougbt  it  was  sufficiently  important  to 
make,  public  So  I  will  read  it  to  you  on  this 
ion.1 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  and  the  President 
agree  with  that  statement? 

A.  Generally  speaking  we  do,  yes,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  President  suggested  I  join  in 
making  this  statement  public  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  what  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  timing  of  the  statement  now  is — 
of  its  release  now? 

A.  You  mean  why  the  statement  was  made? 

Q.  Why  is  it  being  released  now? 

A.  This  is  the  first  press  conference  which  I 
have  had  since  I  received  the  statement  and  had 
a  chance  to  discuss  it  with  the  President. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  whom  was  this  statement 
addressed? 

A.  It  was  addressed  to  me.  It  is  entitled  "A 
statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly." 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  did  you  discuss  it  with 
the  President? 

A.  I  think  I  discussed  it  with  him  approxi- 
mately the  day  before  Christmas — I  think  it  was 
about  the  24th  of  December.  I  would  not  be  abso- 
lutely decisive  as  to  the  date,  but  it  was  when  he 
came  up  from  Gettysburg  for  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  view  this  as  a  recom- 
mendation to  step  up  aid? 

A.  I  take  it  as  a  statement  which  reinforces 
very  strongly  what  the  views  of  the  administra- 
tion are  with  respect  to  aid  which  will  be  em- 
bodied in  various  proposals  which  we  will  make. 
They  were  in  part  discussed  in  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message,2  and  they  will  be 
further  developed  in  subsequent  'messages  and 
communications  to  the  Congress. 

v 

Long-Term  Aid  Commitments 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this — the  exact  text — / 
think  it  said  something  to  the  effect  the  country 
as  a  whole  needed  to  wake  up  to  this  need.  Do 
you  and  the  President  feel  the  country  needs  to 
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wake  up  to  the  need,  and,  if  so,  is  part  of  the  tim- 
ing to  call  the  country's  attention  particularly 
now  to  the  President's  long-range  foreign  aid 
program? 

A.  I  think  that  one  could  say  that.  There  is 
an  aspect  of  the  President's  proposals  to  Congress 
embodied  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message  which 
I  don't  think  has  been  adequately  appreciated  yet, 
and  that  is  the  suggestion  he  makes  that  we  be 
authorized  to  make  long-term  commitments  sub- 
ject to  annual  appropriations.  Now  that  theme 
will  be  developed  more  fully,  and  I  am  not  in  a 
position  at  the  moment  to  give  any  precise  figures 
because  that  has  not  yet  been  finally  dealt  with 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  that  is  very  great  because  it  will  enable 
us,  I  hope,  to  have  not  only  greater  flexibility  but 
the  opportunity  of  doing  things  which  have  a 
more  permanent  value  in  developing  the  economy 
of  these  less  well-developed  countries. 

The  granting  of  economic  aid,  if  it  assumes  a 
form  which  is  primarily  budgetary  aid  for  a 
given  year,  does  not  have  the  permanent  impact 
upon  the  community  that  long-range  projects  do. 
In  some  of  the  bigger  projects  we  have  been  in- 
hibited somewhat  from  going  into  them  because 
of  the  fact  that  these  long-range  projects  take 
quite  a  long  while.  It  may  be  a  5-year  project  or 
a  10-year  project  and  the  institution,  such  as  the 
"World  Bank,  or  the  governments  of  the  countries 
concerned,  or  private  enterprise  in  the  countries 
concerned,  hesitate  to  embark  upon  these  long- 
range  projects  if  all  they  can  count  on  from  the 
United  States  is  a  contribution  for  the  first  year. 
I  think  we  can  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  our 
economic  assistance  in  building  up  these  less  de- 
veloped countries  if  we  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  assume,  subject  to  annual  appropriations,  com- 
mitments for  future  years.  I  believe  that  that 
can  be  extremely  important,  and  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant new  aspect  of  the  program  which  we  are 
presenting  to  Congress  this  year. 

Q.  As  a  corollary  to  this  question,  if  I  may,  sir, 
does  this  mean  that  Senator  George  will  have  to 
be  awakened?  He  came  out  firmly  against  eco- 
nomic  aid. 

A.  "Well,  this  program  will  not  substantially 
increase  the  amount  of  economic  aid  in  any  given 
year.  It  does  presuppose  a  continuance  of  at 
least  a  percentage  of  our  present  economic  aid 


over  a  period  of  years,  which  might  be  5  or  10 
years.  But  as  far  as  the  actual  amounts  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  amount  or 
totals  as  it  is  a  question  of  continuity. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  hope  or  are  you  seek- 
ing for  bipartisan  support  of  this  idea?  Is  it 
rather  a  neio  idea  as  put  forward  in  the  President's 
message?  Was  there  consultation  beforehand 
with  congressional  leaders  on  this? 

A.  Yes,  this  was  brought  up  at  the  meeting  we 
had  with  the  bipartisan  group,  although  I  would 
not  necessarily  say,  in  the  light  of  all  the  matters 
we  had  to  discuss,  that  it  was  presented  as  ade- 
quately as  would  be  desirable.  That  will  be  done 
as  these  matters  come  up  in  concrete  form  before 
the  Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it  teas  about  iy2  years 
ago  that  Governor  Stassen  said  the  FOA  [Foreign 
Operations  Administration]  suggested  a  similar 
long-range  program  but  that  it  was  overruled  by 
the  State  Department  on  the  aid  program.  I 
wonder  if  this  means  the  State  Department  has 
changed  its  position  since  then. 

A.  No.  I  don't  know  what  the  episode  is  you 
refer  to.  The  State  Department  has  been  in 
favor  of  something  of  this  sort  for  some  time,  and 
I  don't  know  what  it  was  you  referred  to  as  having 
been  overruled.  It  may  have  been  some  particular 
project  that  was  overruled  on  technical  grounds. 
But  the  concept  of  finding  a  way  to  make  this 
economic  assistance  both  more  flexible  and  to  get 
a  greater  continuity  is  one  which  I  have  favored 
for  some  time.  We  have  thought  about  various 
ways  of  doing  it.  I  remember  I  had  considerable 
discussion,  I  think  it  was  last  year,  about  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  a  new  finance  institution  with 
sufficient  capital  so  it  could  draw  on  it  year  by 
year,  somewhat  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  does. 
That  particular  project  did  not  win  favor  that 
year.  This  is  another  way  of  arriving  at  that 
same  objective,  which  has  been  an  objective  I 
have  had  in  mind  for  some  time. 


U.S.  Position  on  Baghdad  Pact 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  on  another 
subject  what  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  is 
toward  the  development  of  the  Baghdad  Pact. 

A.  Well,  the  United  States  has  been,  as  you 
know,  sympathetic  toward  the  formation  of  the 
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Baghdad  Pact;  indeed,  it  comes  out  of  an  idea 
I  developed  when  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  world 
the  first  year  I  was  in  office,  in  May  1953.  Then 
I  talked  about  the  "northern  tier"  concept,8  and 
that  idea  took  hold  and  it  resulted  in  the  present 
Baghdad  Pact,  including  the  northern  tier 
countries;  namely,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Turkey.  On  the  question  of  its  further  develop- 
ment, the  United  States  has  no  particular  views. 
We  have  not  urged  any  other  countries  to  join  the 
pact. 

Responsibilities  in  Foreign  Aid  Field 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  hack  to  the  question  of 
foreign  aid,  as  you  see  it,  where  does  your  respon- 
sibility lie  in  this  field  in  relation  to  Mr.  Hollis- 
ter? 

A.  I  have  the  policy  responsibility  in  this  field. 
Now  the  policy  responsibility  is  primarily  exer- 
cised at  the  time  when  the  program  is  made  up 
for  submission  to  the  Congress.  At  that  time  we 
go  over,  with  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, the  various  world  situations  and  our 
policies  and  our  programs ;  and  at  that  point  the 
State  Department  makes  a  basic  policy  decision 
as  to  how  much  money  we  think  we  need  for  such 
and  such  an  area  and,  broadly  speaking,  for  what 
purposes,  and  we  consider  such  matters  as  this  pro- 
posal I  just  talked  about  of  trying  to  get  a  pos- 
sibility of  forward  commitments.  We  talk  about 
the  possibility  of  a  discretionary  fund  for  the  Near 
and  Middle  East ;  the  possibility  of  a  discretionary 
fund,  which  we  have  already  in  principle,  of  $100 
million  for  the  Far  East.  It  is  at  that  point  pri- 
marily that  the  policy  decisions  are  made,  and 
it  is  at  that  point  the  State  Department,  drawing 
upon  the  advice  of  our  Ambassadors  and  our  As- 
sistant Secretaries  and  Ica,  takes  a  predominant 
role.  Then,  of  course,  we  appear  before  the  con- 
gressional committees  and  give  the  primary  justi- 
fication for  the  general  program  and  discretionary 
funds  and  committed  funds.  Once  the  money  is 
voted  by  the  Congress  the  policy  decisions  have 
basically  been  made  and  under  normal  circum- 
stances, from  that  point  on,  the  administration 
of  the  money  is  a  responsibility  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  I<:.\. 

Now,  t  bat  is  cot  wholly  the  case  because  at  vari- 
|  imes  new  situations  arise,  emergencies  de- 

* ihni.,  Jane  i.-,,  j ;».-,:;,  p,  S85. 
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velop — certain  needs  seem  not  to  be  as  important 
as  they  did  seem  and  there  are  variations  which 
call  for  current  policy  decisions.  But  I  would  say 
in  the  main  that  90  percent  of  the  policy  direc- 
tion is  given  during  the  period  when  the  program 
is  prepared  for  submission  to  Congress,  and  that 
from  then  on  most  of  the  work  of  administering 
the  fund  is  done  by  the  Ica  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  decisions  which  are  reflected  in  the  re- 
quest to  Congress  and  in  the  response  made  by 
Congress  in  actually  appropriating  money. 

Q.  Are  you  taking  responsibility  then  for  the 
programing  of  that? 

A.  When  you  say  "I,"  the  State  Department  in 
the  main  takes  responsibility  for  deciding  the 
areas  and  the  countries  where  we  need  money  and 
where  we  think  it  should  be  spent.  Now  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  working  out  what  are 
the  precise  programs  within  the  countries  which 
should  be  supported,  that  is  primarily  a  matter 
for  the  Ica  because  it  has  the  technicians  and  the 
field  people,  and  normally  I  would  not  get  into 
that  unless  it  involves  some  major  problems,  such 
as  the  Aswan  Dam  project,4  for  example.  If  we 
get  the  authority  which  we  hope  for  in  terms  of 
forward  commitments,  that  would  probably  lead 
to  the  consideration  of  more  large-scale  programs 
which  would  have  sufficient  political  implications 
so  that  I  would  want  to  express  a  political  view 
with  respect  to  those  particular  projects.  In  the 
past  I  would  say  that  the  expenditures,  once  they 
are  agreed  upon  as  to  amount  and  as  to  place,  do 
not  involve  any  particular  detailed  consideration 
by  me  unless  some  special  circumstances  bring  it 
to  my  attention. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  American  contribu- 
tions to  the  V.N.  technical  assistance  program  be 
included  in  this  new  policy? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  desire 
to  make  forward  commitments  to  that  particular 
project.  I  think  that  can  be  handled  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis. 

Arab-Israel  Problems 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Israeli  Government  has 
expressed  anxiety  that  there  will  be  competition 
between  the  West  and  the  Russians  to  outbid  each 
other  to  win  Arab  favor  by  being  tough  on  the 


'Ibid.,  Dec.  26,  1955,  p.  1050. 
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Israeli  Government.    I  wonder  if  you  have  any 
comment  on  that. 

A.  I  don't  think  that  there  need  be  any  fear 
of  competition  in  that  respect.  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Soviet  Government  may  itself 
try  to  win  Arab  favor  by,  for  example,  proposing 
a  tough  resolution  before  the  Security  Council 
when  this  Syrian  question  comes  up,  perhaps  to- 
morrow. But  I  can  assure  you  the  United  States 
will  not  itself  be  drawn  into  competition  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  consider  the  Soviet 
resolution  now  before  the  Security  Council  a  tough 
resolution? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  now  before 
the  Security  Council.  I  haven't  seen  it.  I  have 
heard  about  it  in  general  terms — about  a  resolu- 
tion which  they  may  sponsor. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  decision  yet  on 
the  arms  for  Israel? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  soon  is  that  to  reaching 
a  decision?  They  say  they  have  been  waiting  6 
months  for  that. 

A.  Waiting  6  months? 

Q.  6  weeks. 

A.  Oh,  6  weeks.  That  is  about  right.  I  suppose 
we  will  give  the  matter  a  fresh  look  after  the 
Security  Council  acts  on  this  Syrian  question.5 
"We  will  not  do  it  before  that,  surely. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  what  coun- 
tries you  would  like  to  visit  on  your  trip  to  the 
SEATO  Council  meeting  in  Karachi? 

A.  Now,  if  you  were  only  asking  me  countries 
which  as  a  tourist  I  would  like  to  visit  that  would 
be  a  long  list.  I  hope  to  visit  on  my  way  back 
some  of  the  countries  of  South  Asia  and  Southeast 
Asia  which  I  have  not  yet  visited  and  some  which 
I  would  like  to  revisit  because  of  the  importance 
of  our  relations  with  those  countries.  But  it 
would  not  be  practical  for  me  at  the  present  time 
to  name  those  countries  because  I  do  not  visit  coun- 
tries unless  I  am  invited  by  the  government  of 


the  country  in  question, 
rass  them. 


I  don't  want  to  embar- 


Q.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  been  invited  to 
visit  India  because  of  the  problem  of  Nehru. 

A.  I  understand  that  there  has  been  an  indica- 
tion on  my  side  that  I  would  hope  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  India  in  connection  with  this 
trip  and  an  indication  of  the  Government  of  India, 
on  its  side,  that  they  would  be  happy  if  I  could  do 
it.  But  there  have  been  no  arrangements  about 
dates. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  under  what 
conditions  the  United  States  would  be  likely  to 
join  the  Baghdad  Pact? 

A.  Well,  I  think  we  would  consider  joining  the 
Baghdad  Pact  if  and  when  it  seemed  in  doing  so 
it  would  be  a  contribution  to  the  general  stability 
of  the  area.  We  do  not  consider  it  as  an  isolated 
act. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  pact  with  Marshal  Tito  when  you  were  there? ' 
Did  you  go  into  the  whole  matter  of  neutralism 
with  Tito  at  that  time? 

A.  I  am  trying  to  recall.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  covered  any  matters — certainly  not  in  any  sig- 
nificant way — which  I  did  not  report  at  my  press 
interview  that  immediately  followed  that  confer- 
ence. I  made  a  very  full  report  there,  in  which 
Marshal  Tito  joined,  and  I  am  afraid  I  would  have 
to  ask  you  to  refresh  your  recollection  and  mine 
in  seeing  just  what  we  said.  I  don't  think  that 
your  point  came  up  in  any  significant  way. 

Q.  As  regards  that  pact,  there  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  the  Secretary  of  the  Baghdad  Pact 
be  the  channel  for  the  sending  of  aid  on  a  regional 
basis  into  the  Middle  East  and  that  Arab  nations 
who  are  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the  military  fea- 
tures of  that  pact  nevertheless  could  come  in  for 
economic  aid  under  the  pact.  Did  that  come  to 
your  attention,  and  if  so  what  is  our  attitude  to- 
ward that? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  of  your  meeting 
this  morning  with  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  and 


8  For  text  of  a  U.S.  statement  made  in  the  Security 
Council  on  Dec.  16,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  16,  1956,  p.  103. 
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of  the  present  status  of  the  economic  development 
out  in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  Well,  he  came  at  my  suggestion  because  I 
wanted  to  check  with  him  as  to  his  impressions  of 
the  effect  of  the  present  condition  in  the  Near  East 
upon  his  program.  I  wanted  to  get  his  estimate 
as  to  where  his  program  stood  in  the  light  of  events 
which  have  taken  place  since  I  last  talked  with 
him,  which  was  perhaps  about  6  weeks  ago  or  more. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Johnston  going  to  go  back  to  the 
area? 

A.  He  has  no  present  trip  scheduled.  I  would 
hope  that  developments  would  be  such  as  to  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  go  back,  because  the  project 
is  very  well  advanced  on  a  technical  level  and  I 
would  hope  that  political  conditions  would  make 
it  practical  for  the  project  to  go  ahead. 

Hydrogen  Bomb  Tests 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  several  weeks  ago  you  said 
that  the  Government  had  reached  no  positive  con- 
clusions on  various  proposals  for  stopping  the 
hydrogen  bomb  test.1  I  wonder,  can  you  tell  us 
now,  since  the  proposal  has  been  made,  have  you 
any  more  recent  suggestions  along  that  line? 

A.  We  have  not  yet  found  any  basis  which 
would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  suspending  hydrogen 
bomb  tests.  We  feel  it  imperative  to  keep  to  the 
forefront  of  scientific  knowledge  in  that  field,  un- 
less and  until  some  dependable  basis  can  be  found 
to  assure  a  disarmament,  a  controlled  and  in- 
spected disarmament,  which  would  make  it  safe 
for  us  to  cease  our  experimental  and  testing 
efforts,  which  in  part  are  designed  to  find  ways  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  use  of  the  atomic 
weapons  by  others.  So  the  situation  is  about 
where  it  was.  As  you  know,  the  general  efforts  in 
this  field  are  being  conducted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Governor  Stassen,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
a  way  may  be  found  to  relieve  the  burden  of  ex- 
pense in  this  effort  and  also  the  very  great  danger 
which  it  implies  for  much  of  the  world.  Those 
efforts  are  continuing  and  no  doubt  will  be  re- 
sumed at  the  United  Nations  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  when  it  reconvenes,  I  think  some- 
time, this  February. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  say  that  we  want 
to  keep  in  the  forefront  of  this  scientific  field,  do 
you  mean  that  we  are  ahead  now? 


A.  I  believe  that  we  are,  yes,  although  inevi- 
tably that  is  partly  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  mentioned  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  technical  difficulties  in  regard  to  a 
prohibition  of  atomic  xoeapons,  did  you  mean  that 
the  United  States  does  not  know  now  if  the  Com- 
munists, the  Russians,  have  set  off  a  bomb? 

A.  We  announced  the  large  explosion  which 
they  made  on — whatever  it  was,  some  6  weeks  ago, 
I  think  approximately  that  time.8  Yes,  we  knew 
about  that. 

Q.  I  mean,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  Americans  to 
know  every  time  when  the  Russians  do  set  off  a 
bomb? 

A.  We  know,  generally  speaking.  Of  course  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  that  we  know  about  a  bomb 
that  we  don't  know  about.  But  we  know  about 
the  ones  we  do  know  about.  We  think  we  know 
about  most  of  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  regarding  your  opening 
statement,  you  didn't  mention  any  particular  area 
of  the  world  in  which  Soviet  efforts  had  been 
countered.  May  we  assume  that  you  are  referring 
to  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  in  particular? 

A.  Yes.  South  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  I 
would  think,  are  the  areas  where  they  have  exerted 
themselves  most. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  reports  from  Lon- 
don that  the  British  are  going  to  propose  a  joint 
Middle  East  aid  agency  or  a  Middle  East  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  Western  Powers.  Would  you  give 
us  some  of  your  thinking  on  such  an  idea? 

A.  Well,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
British  do  have  such  a  plan.  Perhaps  they  do.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it.  And  if  they  had,  we 
would  of  course  consider  anything  that  they  wish 
to  bring  up.  But  I  would  say  I  doubt  very  much 
if  they  do  have  any  program  of  that  sort;  cer- 
tainly we  know  nothing  of  it. 

Magazine  Interview 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  national  magazine  [Life]  is 
carrying  tomorroio  what  purports  to  be  an  ex- 
clusive interview  with  you,  sir,  in  which  a  number 
of  interesting  statements  are  made  that  don't 
always  jibe  with  the  information  we  have  been 
getting  in  this  Department,  and  in  the  embassies 
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of  the  interested  countries,  about  a  number  of 
major  historical  events  in  the  past  2  or  8  years.  In 
fairness  to  you,  sir,  I  would  like  to  clear  up  some  of 
these  points  here  if  you  xcould  agree  to  entertain 
questions  on  that  article. 

A.  "Well,  I  will  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not 
read  the  article;  so  perhaps  we  had  better  wait 
until  I  have  read  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  know  what  you  said  at 
the  time  of  the  interview. 

A.  I  have  no  precise  recollection  of  that.  I 
would  hardly  say  that  it  was  an  exclusive  inter- 
view. I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  of  you  in 
one  way  or  another  at  one  time  or  another  and, 
as  I  say,  what  is  reported  in  this  article  I  have 
not  yet  seen. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  points  that  is  made 
here,  and  the  one  that  interests  me,  is  a  claim  that 
the  Indochina  settlement  reached  at  Geneva  was 
a  victory  for  our  policy  of  deterrence.  Pd  like 
to  know,  sir,  in  what  respect  did  we  put  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  on  notice  or  warning  that,  unless 
they  accepted  this  settlement,  which  I  recall  we 
didn't  like  very  well  at  that  time,  we  would  do  all 
kinds  of  drastic  things  to  them? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  a  matter 
of  pretty  general  public  knowledge.  There  was 
the  program  for  "united  action"  in  that  area,  and 
you  will  recall  that  I  went  first  to  London  and  then 
to  Paris  and  reached  what  I  thought  was  an  agree- 
ment on  united  action.'  We  had  also  had  the 
agreement  of  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  to 
united  action  at  that  time,  which  was  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge.  We  had  hoped  to  get  the 
united  action  into  force  promptly  and  before  the 
Geneva  conference  was  held.  However,  later  on 
it  developed  that  the  British  and  the  French  pre- 
ferred to  wait  and  see  what  came  out  of  the  Geneva 
armistice  talks  before  agreeing  to  the  "united  ac- 
tion" proposal.  Therefore,  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  all  the  world  knew,  that  if  there 
should  be  a  breakdown  of  the  Geneva  talks  then 
the  British  and  the  French  were  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  us  on  the  program  of  "united  action" 
which  we  had  announced  in  advance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  that  program  in  any  way 
imply  the  possible  use  of  atomic  bombardment  of 
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South  China  in  the  event  they  moved  into  Indo- 
china with  their  troops? 

A.  It  involved,  if  necessary,  a  common  military 
effort  there  with  whatever  weapons  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Q.  Sir,  this  article  is  embargoed  until  6  o'clock. 
Are  your  answers  likewise  embargoed? 

A.  I  am  sorry  someone  didn't  tell  me  that  first. 
I  would  think  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  same  article — 

A.  Just  a  minute.  I  have  just  learned  that  the 
article  is  embargoed  until  6  o'clock;  so  I  think  I 
had  better  not  answer  any  more  questions  about 
it,  particularly  as  I  have  not  read  it  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  George  said  Monday 
[January  9]  in  a  radio  interview  that  President 
Eisenhower's  illness  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
lack  of  success  in  our  foreign  policy  in  the  last  If. 
months.    Do  you  agree  with  that? 

A.  Well,  if  you  were  quoting  what  I  read,  he 
did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  was  there  and  heard  him. 

A.  I  see.  Well,  I  suggest  you  check  what  you 
have  just  said  against  what  Senator  George  was 
reported  in  the  press  as  having  said.  He  made  no 
reference  that  I  can  recall  at  all  to  the  lack  of 
success  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Q.  He  called  it  a  lack  of  positive  attitude  and 
an  unhappy  situation. 

A.  Well,  now,  you  are  using  different  words. 

Q.  Well,  he  said  all  three  things. 

A.  According  to  what  I  read,  and  I  read  the  full 
transcript  of  the  newscast,  he  did  not  say  all 
three  things. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  true  that  a  decision  had 
been  made  to  bomb  Manchuria  and  to  use  atomic 
bombs  in  Korea  if  the  Korean  truce  negotiations 
had  broken  down? 

A.  I  assume,  when  you  are  going  into  back  his- 
tory of  this  kind,  it  is  because  it  has  been  revived 
by  this  article  perhaps.  If  so,  I  prefer  not  to 
answer  it. 

Q.  I  didn't  mention  the  article. 

A.  It's  this  sudden  interest  in  what  took  place 
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2  or  3  years  ago  that  makes  me  a  little  questioning 
of  the  background  of  your  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
answers  to  the  questions  should  not  be  embargoed 
until  6  o'clock,  when  the  article  is  for  release? 

A.  Did  you  ask  me  why  the  answers  should  not 
be  embargoed  until  the  article  comes  out? 

Q.  I  think  the  point,  sir,  here  is  that  here  is  an 
article  that  quotes  you  as  stating  positions  by  this 
Government  on  historical  developments  of  great 
importance,  and  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  find 
out  whether  those  statements  are  right,  not  to 
get  ahead  of  the  article.  The  questions  could  be 
embargoed  until  the  article  came  out. 

A.  Well,  I  will  have  to  leave  the  verdict  on  that 
to  people  who  know  the  technical  etiquette  in  these 
matters  better  than  I  do.  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  inappropriate  to  answer  these  questions.  As 
I  say,  I  answered  them  in  innocence,  not  knowing 
that  the  article  was  embargoed. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  make  an  embargoed  answer 
to  my  question,  sir? 

A.  No.  I'm  not  going  to  talk  any  more  about 
the  article  until  I  have  read  it. 

Soviet  Criticism  of  President 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  would  you  interpret  the 
fact  that  Khrushchev  in  his  speech  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  attacked  President  Eisenhower  personally 
for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time? 

A.  Well,  I  interpret  it  as  a  recognition  by  the 
Soviet  rulers  that  they  cannot  carry  out  the  policy 
which  they  themselves  have  adopted  in  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
maintain  the  good  relations  to  which  they  pre- 
tended at  the  Geneva  "summit"  conference;  and 
that  since  those  two  things  are  irreconcilable,  they 
prefer  to  get  what  may  be  the  internal  benefits 
of  a  criticism  of  President  Eisenhower,  perhaps 
particularly  because  of  what  President  Eisen- 
hower lias  said  at  that  conference — but  more  par- 
ticularly since  that  conference — with  reference 
to  the  situation  of  the  Eastern  European  countries 
which  are  under  Soviet  rule.  That  appears  to  be 
■  point  about  which  tliey  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive.   I  think  that  the  President's  speech  in  Phila- 
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delphia  on  August  25  [24] 10  aroused  a  consider- 
able feeling  on  the  Soviet  side  because  of  its  | 
interpretation  of  the  Geneva  conference  as  reflect- 
ing a  desire  to  have  a  dynamic  peace  which  would 
pursue  justice,  and  which  mentioned  the  freedom 
of  the  Eastern  European  countries  as  part  of  that 
program. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  we  break  up,  I'm  sure 
there  will  be  some  confusion  about  just  where  we 
stand  on  this  embargoing  business — could  you  give 
the  ruling  now?  Is  what  you  said  for  the  record 
as  of  now? 

A.  It  seems  to  me,  while  perhaps  it  was  re- 
grettable that  I  answered  these  questions,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  article  is  embargoed,  which  I 
did  not  know,  that  after  all  it's  perhaps  best  to  let 
the  thing  stand  as  it  is  and  not  treat  anything  I 
have  said  today  as  embargoed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  take  some  steps  to 
let  us  know  in  the  near  future  whether  or  not 
you  did  in  fact  say  the  statements  attributed  to 
you  in  this  article? 

A.  Well,  I  expose  myself  to  you  as  nearly  as  I 
can  every  week. 

Q.  Rather  than  wait  a  whole  week  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  believe  that  was  attributed  to 
you  in  this  article. 

A.  Well,  if  I  spent  all  of  my  time  reporting  on 
the  accuracy  of  everything  that  is  said  in  the 
press  about  me,  I  would  be  very  fully  occupied. 
If  there  are  any  particular  statements  here  that 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  of  such  momentous  signifi- 
cance they  ought  to  be  confirmed  or  corrected,  I 
would  do  so. 


Discussions  on  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  lot  >of  interest  in 
Cairo  as  to  whether  Ambassador  Byroade  has 
come  back  here  to  give  you  what  the  Egyptians 
regard  as  new  ideas  on  what  our  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be.  Can  you  throw  any  light 
on  that  interest? 

A.  Well,  Ambassador  Byroade  came  back  here 
to  give  us  a  more  understanding  report  than  can 
be  done  by  cable  with  reference  to  our  relations 
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with  Egypt,  our  problems  there,  some  of  which  re- 
late to  the  Aswan  Dam  proposals,  some  of  which 
relate  to  the  Egyptian  attitude  toward  the  Bagh- 
dad Part,  and  things  of  that  order.  We  like  to 
have  personal  reports  wherever  we  can  because 
it  is  possible  to  make  them  much  more  under- 
standing and  fuller  than  even  a  very  carefully 
drawn  dispatch. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  get  the  impression  that 
Red  Chirm  is  trying  to  break  off  the  Johnson-Wang 
talks  at  Geneva? 

A.  I  do  not  have  that  impression,  although 
there  has  been  a  disappointing  failure  to  do  some 
of  the  things  which  would  make  the  talks  useful, 
notably  to  give  the  Americans  in  China  the  right 
expeditiously  to  return. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to  round  out  this 
Middle  Eastern  picture,  could  you  tell  us  whether 
you  propose  discussing  any  formula  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  with  the  British 
delegation  when  they  come  here  at  the  end  of  the 
month? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  topic  will  be  one 
of  the  topics,  one  of  the  principal  topics,  of  dis- 
cussion at  that  time.  Whether  they  have  a  for- 
mula or  not,  I  dont  know.  Our  own  views  re- 
main very  much  as  set  forth  in  my  speech  of 
August  26.u 


Tariff  Concessions  to  Norway 

Press  release  18  dated  January  13 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Proto- 
col for  the  Accession  of  Japan  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,1  U.S.  concessions 
to  countries  other  than  Japan  in  connection  with 
the  negotiations  for  Japan's  accession  will  be 
made  effective  30  days  after  such  countries  notify 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  general  agreement 
that  their  concessions  to  Japan  are  being  placed  in 
effect. 

On  December  17,  1955,  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment gave  notification  of  intention  to  apply  the 
concessions  contained  in  its  schedule  to  the  Proto- 
col.    Accordingly    the    United    States    will    on 


January  16,  1956,  apply  the  concessions  initially 
negotiated  with  Norway.  The  items  affected 
are: 


Description 
Iron  in  pigs  and  iron  kentlege. 
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371770—56 3 


Item  designation 
::01     [Identified    only 
as  to  the  matter  related 
to  the  rate  of  56%#  per 
ton]. 

717    (c) ,   Fish,     dried     and     unsalted, 

other  than  cod,  haddock, 
hake,  pollock,  and  cusk  (ex- 
cept shark  fins). 

702  (a)    (2) .   Herring,   whole  or  beheaded, 

but  not  further  advanced,  if 
hard  dry-smoked. 

The  President  has  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  effective  date  for  the  concessions 
to  Norway. 


Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Reference  is  made  to  my  proclamation  of  July 
22,  1955  carrying  out  the  Protocol  of  Terms  of 
Accession  by  Japan  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

On  December  17  Norway  gave  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  the  notification  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  Protocol  for  the  accession  of 
Japan,  of  intention  to  apply  on  January  16,  1956 
concessions  which  it  had  negotiated  initially  with 
Japan.  Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
described  in  Part  I  (b)  (1)  of  the  above-men- 
tioned proclamation,  I  hereby  notify  you  that 
items  301  [identified  only  as  to  the  matter  related 
to  the  rate  of  56%tf  per  ton],  717  (c),  and  720  (a) 
(2)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to  the  said  Protocol 
shall  not  be  withheld  pursuant  to  paragraph  4  of 
the  said  Protocol  on  or  after  January  16,  1956. 


Seminar    on    International    Problems 
for  Representatives  of  NATO 

In  support  of  the  Nato  Cultural  Relations  Pro- 
gram, Oxford  University  is  organizing  a  special 
summer  Seminar  on  Problems  of  International 
Organization  with  special  reference  to  Nato, 
which  will  be  held  in  England  next  July  at  St. 
Anthony's  College,  Oxford.  The  2- week  seminar 
is  designed  to  help  persons  from  each  of  the  mem- 
ber states  of  Nato  to  understand  the  work  of  vari- 
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ous  international  bodies  and  the  problems  and 
issues — political,  economic,  administrative,  legal, 
and  cultural — which  arise  in  their  work. 

Among  those  who  already  have  accepted  invi- 
tations to  lecture  at  the  seminar  are  Ambassador 
John  C.  Dreier,  U.S.  Kepresentative  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States;  Sir 
Oliver  Franks,  former  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States ;  Lord  Ismay,  Secretary  General  of 
Nato  ;  Jean  Monnet,  former  Director  of  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community;  and  Sir  David 


Kelly,  former  British  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.K. 
Membership  of  the  seminar  will  be  restricted 
to  approximately  50  persons,  representing  all  the 
member  states.  To  assure  appropriate  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  this  seminar,  the 
Department  of  State  has  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils,  which  will  obtain  nominations.  Panels 
of  nominees  will  be  forwarded  in  February  1956 
to  the  Nato  Sponsoring  Committee  for  final 
selection. 


Prospects  for  Expanding  Spanish-American  Trade 


by  John  Lodge 
Ambassador  to  Spain 1 


This  evening  I  would  like  to  discuss  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Spanish  economic  situation,  in  partic- 
ular, the  prospects  for  expansion  of  trade  between 
our  two  countries.  In  the  past  few  years  visible 
trade  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  has, 
as  you  are  aware,  been  rather  limited,  usually 
averaging  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  million 
worth  of  imports  from  Spain  and  $70-80  million 
worth  of  exports  to  Spain,  with  the  difference 
Iwing  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  the  spending  of 
American  tourists.  Spain  would  like  to  import 
much  more  American  goods  but  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  faced  with  an  extreme  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  levels  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  have  been  limited  by  the  avail- 
ability of  dollars.  The  basic  reason  for  this  sit- 
uation is  that  Spain  is  a  poor  country  whose  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  retarded  by  the  scars 
of  her  3-year  civil  war,  by  the  effects  of  the  Second 
World  War,  and  by  the  shortage  of  foreign  ex- 
change  which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  import 
:ny  machinery  and  materials  which  would 
permit   her  to  make  the  ex-onomic  advances  she 

The  Ht nation,  however,  has  improved  markedly 

\'ldr<       made  before  the  Spanish-American  Board  of 
Trade,  New  York,  n.  y  ,  on  Jan.  !"). 


in  the  course  of  the  past  5  years.  This  is  partly 
due  to  two  good  crop  years  in  1950  and  1951,  but 
of  particular  importance  recently  has  been  U.S. 
economic  assistance,  both  in  the  form  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  and  direct  economic  assistance 
furnished  as  a  result  of  the  military  and  economic 
agreements  which  were  signed  in  September  of 
1953.2  Spain  has  also  been  an  important  market 
for  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Sales 
of  these  commodities  to  Spain  have  been  part  of 
our  economic  program  in  that  country  and  have 
contributed  importantly  to  the  Spanish  effort  to 
overcome  crises  caused  by  crop  failures.  Our 
economic  program  is  giving  the  Spanish  economy 
a  lift  and  is  helping  to  put  it  in  a  position,  for  the 
first  time  in  25  years,  where  it  is  not  living  on  a 
strictly  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  can  make  some 
plans  as  to  the  best  use  of  its  not  inconsiderable 
resources.  \_ 

In  assessing  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  Spain  and  the  role  of  our  help,  we  must  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  the  efforts  which  Spain 
has  made  in  the  past  and  is  now  making  to  help 
herself.  The  Spaniards  are  a  hard-working 
people,  and  they  have  made  advances  in  the  past 
10  years  which  I  consider  truly  impressive.     Even 

2  Hiii.i.ktin  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  435. 
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more  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  have  developed  concrete  programs  to 
improve  key  deficient  sectors  of  their  economy  and 
are  moving  as  fast  as  they  possibly  can  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  Through  their  own  efforts  and 
with  our  assistance,  Spain  has  developed  her  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  to  the  point  where,  in  a 
very  few  years,  she  should  have  overcome  the 
worst  effects  of  her  dependence  on  a  dry  climate 
which,  in  years  of  drought,  not  only  retards  eco- 
nomic development  but  sets  it  back  to  a  significant 
degree. 

I  think  I  should  mention  here  one  aspect  of  our 
cooperative  efforts  in  the  industrial  area  which  has 
an  interesting  potential.  For  the  past  century 
Spain's  industrial  progress  has  lagged  behind 
that  of  other  European  countries.  An  impor- 
tant cause  of  this  is  the  inadequacy  of  power  and 
power-generating  resources,  such  as  coal,  water, 
and  petroleum.  The  keenness  now  being  mani- 
fested in  official  Spanish  circles  in  the  possible 
utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  generation  of 
electric  power  is  sharpened  by  their  desire  to  try 
to  make  up  through  atomic  energy  some  of  the 
ground  lost.  On  our  part,  we  have  been  doing 
all  we  can  to  help  the  Spaniards  move  ahead  in 
this  field.  Our  two  Governments  signed  an 
agreement  last  summer  under  which  the  United 
States  will  assist  Spain  in  designing  and  fueling 
an  experimental  nuclear  reactor.3  One  element 
of  this  assistance  provides  training  for  Spanish 
technicians  in  the  U.S.  in  operating  a  reactor; 
some  of  them  are  here  now.  The  most  recent  de- 
velopment in  our  cooperative  effort  in  this  field 
took  place  just  prior  to  my  departure  from 
Madrid  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  an 
extensive  atomic-energy  technical  library  to  the 
Spanish  Nuclear  Energy  Board  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Our  coopera- 
tion on  atomic-energy  matters  with  the  Spaniards 
is  much  appreciated  by  them,  and  I  look  forward 
to  future  progress  in  this  area  in  Spain. 

These  advances  in  the  Spanish  economy  are 
important  to  American  business  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  outlook  for  expanding  trade  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States  is  good, 
particularly  if  certain  obstacles  can  be  removed. 
In  reaching  this  conclusion,  I  have  had  in  mind 
several  important  positive  factors. 


Ibid..  June  20,  1!t").  p.  1018. 
January   23,    1956 


Significance  for  American  Business 

First,  the  Spaniards  have  been  cooperating 
closely  with  us  for  the  past  2  years  in  working 
out  the  military  and  economic  programs  agreed 
upon  in  the  1953  accords.  Contacts  between 
Americans  and  Spaniards  are  increasing  rapidly, 
and  they  welcome  us  in  their  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
American  tourists  who  visited  Spain  in  the  past 
year,  other  Americans  are  there  working  on  the 
base  construction  program,  and  more  American 
businessmen  than  ever  are  now  in  Spain. 

Second,  with  only  limited  U.S.  assistance, 
Spain's  economy  should  continue  to  expand  and 
strengthen  in  the  next  few  years,  and  this  in 
itself  provides  a  climate  for  a  greater  exchange 
of  goods. 

Third,  under  our  technical  exchange  program, 
American  experts  are  working  with  Spanish  tech- 
nicians to  stimulate  increased  production  in  a 
number  of  key  sectors  of  the  Spanish  economy, 
such  as  industry,  agriculture,  transportation,  and 
mining.  The  essence  of  this  program  is  to  make 
available  to  Spain  new  developments  in  produc- 
tion and  marketing — not  only  technical  processes 
but  concepts  of  organization  and  management 
relations.  Such  concepts  when  put  into  pi'actice 
can  promote  the  better  use  of  present  facilities  as 
well  as  the  maximum  output  from  new  invest- 
ments. One  of  the  principal  means  which  we  are 
using  to  make  these  new  methods  available  to 
more  people  is  the  arrangement  of  visits  to  the 
United  States  of  technicians  from  other  countries, 
and  visits  to  cooperating  countries  by  American 
experts.  There  is  strong  interest  in  technical 
exchange  in  Spain,  and  the  program  is,  I  think, 
being  successfully  carried  out.  Spanish  business 
leaders  and  executives  in  a  number  of  industries 
have  visited  the  United  States  to  observe  our  pro- 
duction and  managerial  methods,  and  many  more 
will  be  coming  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 
These  officials  have  shown  a  receptivity  to  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  will  welcome  American  goods. 


Problems  Which  Must  Be  Solved 

While  my  optimism  remains  untempered,  there 
are  some  real  problems  which  must  be  solved  if  the 
full  possibilities  of  expanding  Spanish- American 
trade  are  to  be  realized.  Spain  needs  more  capi- 
tal goods  and  a  greater  flexibility  in  her  foreign 
exchange  reserve  situation.    These  cannot  be  pro- 
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vided  entirely  from  U.S.  economic  aid  because  of 
our  own  budgetary  and  fiscal  problems.  A  mu- 
tually beneficial  way  by  means  of  which  some  of 
Spain's  requirements  could  be  met  is  through 
American  private  investment.  Good  business  op- 
portunities exist  in  Spain,  and  several  American 
companies  have  during  the  past  year  established 
themselves  there,  usually  in  partnership  with 
Spanish  interests.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
other  American  businessmen  who  are  hesitant  to 
invest  in  Spain  because  of  certain  obstacles  which 
they  have  encountered,  including  difficulties  in 
the  transfer  of  earnings. 

This  problem  is  further  complicated  by  a  back- 
log of  accumulated  blocked  peseta  earnings.  We 
must  remember  that  the  Spanish  Government  has 
had  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and 
that  it  felt  that  priority  had  to  be  given  to  abso- 
lutely essential  imports  before  allowing  the 
blocked  peseta  accounts  to  be  converted  to  dol- 
lars. There  is,  however,  reason  to  expect  that  this 
situation  will  improve.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
the  1953  Spanish- American  economic  aid  pact  in- 
cluded Spain's  agreement  to  work  out  with  us  the 
liquidation  of  previous  earnings  which  were 
blocked  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system 
for  the  transfer  of  future  earnings.  Certainly 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  steady  improvement 
in  the  Spanish  economic  situation  during  the  past 
year,  including  its  holdings  of  foreign  exchange, 
and  this  helps  put  Spain  in  a  financial  situation 
where  she  is  able  to  meet  the  blocked  peseta  prob- 
lem without  seriously  endangering  her  economic 
stability. 

Another  barrier  which  makes  American  poten- 
tial investors  reluctant  to  invest  in  Spain  is  the 
limitations  which  are  now  placed  by  Spanish  legis- 
lation on  the  degree  of  foreign  ownership  of  new 
manufacturing  enterprises.  While  I  can  report 
no  specific  progress  on  this  question,  Spanish  offi- 
cials are  certainly  aware  that  American  invest- 
ments would  be  increased  if  these  restrictions  were 
loosened,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Ex- 
panding American  investments  in  Spain  would 
strengthen  the  tie  between  the  economies  of  our 
two  countries  and  would  therefore  stimulate  the 
expansion  of  Spanish-American  trade.  The  im- 
portance  Bud  desirability  of  increasing  trade  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States  is  recognized 
;it  the  highest  levels  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
og,  General  Franco  sent  a  special  mes- 


sage in  this  sense  to  American  businessmen  in 
the  course  of  an  interview  which  was  published  in 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  The  Chief  of 
State  said : 

We  want  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Spaniards  so  as  to  multiply  and  intensify  all  trade.  In 
this  sense  we  believe  that  at  this  moment  financiers  and 
promoters  of  enterprise  from  the  United  States  have  a 
very  vast  field   for   collaboration   with   us. 

The  Human  Factor 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  human 
factor.  Americans  who  are  now  in  Spain  are 
coming  in  close  contact  with  the  Spanish  people 
at  all  levels,  from  high  Government  officials  to 
the  most  modest  worker.  There  is  a  real  enthu- 
siasm in  Spain  for  things  American,  and  this  is 
the  fundamental  basis  for  my  feeling  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  period  of  closer  understanding 
and  expanding  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  Another  important  factor  is  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  Spanish  Government  officials  and 
their  businesslike  approach  to  commercial  and 
economic  problems.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  a  speech  made  by  Minister  of  Commerce 
Arburua  last  month,  in  which  he  noted  the  im- 
provement of  the  economy  and  stated  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  "ways  of  commerce  be  brought 
back  into  their  traditional  channels,  to  those  classic 
formulas  which  base  commercial  prosperity  on 
the  rise  in  volume  of  sales  at  reasonable  margins 
in  place  of  restrictive  sales  at  excessively  high 
profits." 

As  for  the  contribution  which  can  be  made  by 
you  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Spanish- American 
Board  of  Trade,  I  want  to  say  again  how  impor- 
tant I  think  is  the  work  of  this  organization.  You 
are  already  playing  an  important  role  in  improv- 
ing overall  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  stimulating  greater  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  greater  tangible  rewards  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  my  opinion  that  too 
many  of  our  citizens  feel  that  foreign  policy  is 
something  removed  from  them  anddimited  to  offi- 
cials in  Washington  and  our  diplomatic  represent- 
atives abroad.  In  this  day  of  rapid  transport  and 
communications,  and  with  an  unstable  interna- 
tional situation  to  consider,  this  is  a  grave  over- 
sight. More  than  ever  before  in  history,  foreign 
relations  have  become  joined  with  domestic  rela- 
tions and  are,  therefore,  the  concern  of  each  and 
every  one. 
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The  continuance  of  good  Spanish-American  re- 
lations is  a  task  to  which  Americana  and  Spaniards 
alike  should  set  themselves.  An  indication  of  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Spain  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  people  have  contributed 
recently  1,335,000  pesetas  to  American  flood  relief. 
I  am  proud  and  deeply  touched  by  this  entirely 
spontaneous  display  of  friendship  and  sympathy 
for  our  people. 

As  you  know,  I  have  spent  the  past  month  here 
in  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  Government  agencies,  and  I  re- 
turn to  my  post  in  Madrid  within  a  few  days.  I 
look  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  resuming  my 
duties  as  Ambassador  because  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
only  a  unique  opportunity  for  public  service  but 
that  the  alliance  we  are  building  with  Spain  is  on 
firm  ground.  Prospects  for  the  future  are  most 
encouraging  for  both  Spaniards  and  Americans. 

Spain  today  is  playing  a  more  active  role  in 
international  affairs.  The  Spanish  Government 
is  a  dependable  ally.  It  is  heartening  to  see  our 
relationships  developing  so  closely.  In  my  day- 
to-day  association  with  Spaniards  themselves,  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  forward-looking  en- 
thusiasm with  which  they  welcome  military  and 
economic  cooperation  with  us. 

Although  not  a  wealthy  country,  Spain  today  is 
a  vigorous  nation  on  the  march  which  is  making 
a  determined  effort  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
her  people.  Any  assistance  that  we  can  give  to 
bolster  her  economic  potential — and  I  know  of  no 
better  one  than  the  encouragement  of  trade— is  a 
contribution  not  only  to  Spain  but  to  our  own  na- 
tional safety  and  that  of  the  anti-Communist 
nations  whose  leadership  we  have  assumed. 

We  can  be  thankful,  gentlemen,  that  in  the 
present  divided  and  troubled  world  we  have  on 
our  side  a  friend  and  ally  which  shares  our  re- 
sistance to  Soviet  communism  and  which  supports 
the  cause  of  international  peace. 


Revisions  in  Passport  Regulations 

Press  release  16  dated  January  12 

The  Department  of  State  on  January  12  made 
public  certain  revisions  in  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  issuance  of  United  States  passports.  The 
amendments  to  the  regulations  are  designed  to  pro- 


vide formalized  hearing  procedures  for  all  per- 
sons w'ho  may  be  denied  passport  facilities.  Ex- 
cept for  refusals  due  to  lack  of  citizenship  or 
general  area  restrictions,  anyone  whose  applica- 
tion for  a  passport  is  denied  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  statement  of  reasons  and  may  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Passport  Appeals. 

The  Department  noted  that  these  revisions  are 
of  an  interim  nature,  pending  an  overall  study 
of  the  Department's  policy  and  procedures  in  this 
field  and  the  outcome  of  certain  cases  in  the  courts. 


Amendments  to  Code  off  Federal  Regulations 

Title  22 — Foreign  Relations  * 

Chapter  I — Department  of  State 

Part  51 — Passports 

Miscellaneous  Amendments 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Paragraph 
126  of  Executive  Order  No.  7856,  issued  on  March  31, 
1938  (3  F.R.  687,  22  C.F.R.  51.77),  under  authority  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  3,  1926 
(44  Stat.  887,  22  U.S.C.  211a),  the  regulations  issued  on 
August  28,  1952  (Departmental  Regulation  108.162,  17 
F.R.  8013,  22  C.F.R.  51.135  through  51.143)  are  hereby 
amended  by  revision  of  sections  51.136  and  51.143,  as 
follows : 

§  51.136  Limitations  on  issuance  of  passports  to  cer- 
tain other  persons.  In  order  to  promote  and  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  passport  facilities,  ex- 
cept for  direct  and  immediate  return  to  the  United  States, 
will  be  refused  to  a  person  when  it  appears  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  person's  activi- 
ties abroad  would:  (1)  violate  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  be  prejudicial  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations;  or  (3)  otherwise  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

§  51.143  Applicability  of  Sections  51.137-51.142.  Ex- 
cept for  action  taken  by  reason  of  noncitizenship  or  geo- 
graphical limitations  of  general  applicability  necessitated 
by  foreign  policy  considerations,  the  provisions  of 
§§51.137-51.142  shall  apply  in  any  case  where  the  per- 
son affected  takes  issue  with  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  granting,  refusing,  restricting,  withdrawing,  can- 
celing, revoking,  extending,  renewing  or  in  any  other 
fashion  or  degree  affecting  the  ability  of  such  person  to 
receive  or  use  a  passport. 

Dated :  January  10, 1956. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Lot  W.  Henderson 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration 


■ 


1 21  Fed.  Reg.  336. 


January  23,    J  956 
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MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  third  semi-annual  re- 
port on  activities  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  showing  operations  under  the 
Act  during  the  period  July  1,  1955,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1955. 

The  administrative  arrangements  governing 
the  responsibilities  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  established 
by  Executive  Order  10560  of  September  9,  1954,2 
continue  to  function  satisfactorily.  I  believe  they 
have  proved  effective  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  this  law. 

DwiGHT  D.  ElSENHOWEK 

The  White  House, 
January  12, 1956. 


Introduction 

The  first  and  second  progress  reports  3  on  the 
disposal  of  United  States  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480,  83rd  Congress)  covered  the  fiscal  year 
L955.  This  report  deals  with  activities  under  the 
several  Public  Law  480  programs  during  the 
first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1956.  During  the 
period  covered  by  this  report  the  Act  was  amended 
by  Public  Law  387,  84th  Congress,  1st  Session  to 
change  the  authorized  amount  under  Title  I  from 
$700  million  to  $1,500  million.4 


1  EL  Doe  294, 84th  Cong.,  2d  soss. ;  transmitted  on  Jan.  12. 
•  Bl  in  II-.  <,f  Oct  4,  1054,  p.  501. 
'Ibid.,  Jan  81,  1966,  j>.  200,  and  Aug.  1,  1055,  p.  107. 
'For   the   President's   statement   on   si^ninK   I*.   L.   387, 
-/  ,  \nx.2U,  1965, p.  862. 


Summary 

During  the  period  July-December  1955,  pro- 
gramming under  the  three  Titles  of  the  Act 
totaled  $491  million,  bringing  to  $1,692  million 
the  total  amount  of  programs  since  the  beginning 
of  operations  under  this  Act. 

Agreements  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  foreign  currency  under  Title  I  total 
$679  million  at  Ceo  [Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion] cost,5  of  which  $211  million  represents  agree- 
ments signed  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report.  Shipments  made  or  authorized  for  famine 
relief  and  other  assistance  abroad  under  Title  II 
of  the  Act  total  $141  million  at  Ccc  cost  of  which 
$32  million  was  authorized  during  this  period. 
Donations  for  domestic  distribution  and  for 
foreign  relief  through  non-profit  voluntary 
agencies  and  intergovernmental  organizations 
under  Title  III  of  the  Act  amount  to  $539  million 
at  Ccc  cost  of  which  $197  million  were  donated 
during  this  period.  Barter  contracts  under  Title 
III  total  $333  million  at  export  market  value,  of 
which  $51  million  represents  contracts  entered 
into  during  this  period. 

Although  the  figures  cited  for  the  different 
programs  are  not  comparable  the  amounts  shown 
above  give  an  indication  of  the  value  of  com- 
modities being  moved  or  committed  under  these 
programs. 

(Continued  on  page  182) 
v 

6  As  used  in  this  report  Ccc  cost  represents  the  cost  of 
commodities  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  includ- 
ing investment,  process'ng,  handling  and  other  costs.  Ex- 
port market  value  reflects  the  price  at  which  these  com- 
modities are  sold  to  foreign  buyers  under  the  program. 
The  export  market  value  figures  are  less  than  the  Ccc 
cost  for  those  commodities  for  which  special  export  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  for  dollar  as  well  as  foreign 
currency  sales  to  meet  competition  in  international 
trade.     [Footnote  In  the  original.] 
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TABLE  I 
Agreements  Signed  July-December  1955  Under  Title  I,  Public  Law  480 


Country 

Date  signed 

Commodity  composition 

Market 
value 

Ccc  co.st 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

Argentina 

Dec.  21,  1955 
Nov.  16,  1955 

Dec.  20,  1955 
Oct.      7,  1955 

Dec.   14,  1955 
Aug.  11,  1955 
Dec.  23,  1955 
Nov.  10,  1955 

Sept.  20,  1955 
Oct.    20,  1955 

Edible  oils -              .__ 

24,  700 
600 

24,  700 

Ocean  transportation    _  _        _ 

600 

Total 

25,  300 

25,  300 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour         _.        .    

Brazil 

32,  100 

3,010 

250 

1,790 

4,070 

60,  600 

Feed  grains .   . 

5,  100 

Tobacco          _   .   . .   .     _                            . 

250 

Fats  and  oils      _     _                  .           _            ___. 

1,  790 

Ocean  transportation                                        . 

4,070 

Total .        .-     ... 

41,  220 

71,810 

Wheat 

Colombia 

3,400 

6,000 

1,500 

700 

5,  800 

Cotton         _.-_                              _. 

6,  000 

Edible  oils  _                 ... 

1,  500 

Ocean  transportation 

700 

Total   .                                  .                  .... 

11,  600 

14,  000 

Wheat _..   .     .   .     ...   

Ecuador 

1,  100 
925 
210 

1,515 
270 

1,  859 

Cotton         _                    _                  

925 

Tobacco          _                        _ 

210 

Fats  and  oils 

1,  515 

Ocean  transportation  _. 

270 

Total. .    

4,020 

4,779 

Wheat 

Egvpt 

4,  800 
800 

9,900 

Ocean  transportation 

800 

Total..   ...   .   .   

5,600 

10,  700 

Tobacco 

France --   -   - 

650 

650 

Ocean  transportation 

Total...     ...   . .   .. 

650 

650 

Poultry 

jermanv..         _    .. 

1,  128 

72 

1,  128 

Ocean  transportation.                       _            ... 

72 

Total   ._   .   . 

1,200 

1,200 

Wheat...      .          . 

srael - 

5,900 
3,200 
1,500 

200 
2,  200 
1,460 

280 
2,300 

12,  035 

Feed  grains. .            _                        _   _ 

5,  221 

Cotton 

1,  500 

Tobacco  ._          ..            ...                        ._ 

200 

Fats  and  oils ._                    . 

2,  200 

Dairy  products    .                   _ 

2,346 

Drv  edible  beans       ...          -.._ 
Ocean  transportation  .          

Total.    .       .     

Fats  and  oils        ..            .     .          

Ocean  transportation..                .            ___ 

Total..     -     -     .      .   .     ..     ...        -.    

320 
2,300 

17,  040 

26,  122 

Peru  .           

3,000 
320 

3,  000 

320 

3,320 

3,320 

Fats  and  oils ._         ._            ... 

Spain 

10,  000 

622 

10,  000 

Ocean  transportation 

Total   .     .                                                ... 

622 

10,  622 

10,  622 
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TABLE  I— Continued 
Agreements  Signed  July-December  1955  Under  Title  I,  Public  Law  480 — Continued 


Country 

Date  signed 

Commodity  composition 

Market 
value 

Ccc  cost 

( Thousands  of  dollars) 

Oct.      1,  1955 

Wheat ...   ..     . 

17,900 
4,260 

37  908 

Ocean  transportation  ...                    

4  260 

Total .     ...     

22,  160 

42  168 

Total,  agreements  signed  July-December  1955        

142,  732 

210,  671 

( Continued  from  page  ISO ) 
Title  I — Foreign  Currency  Sales 

AGREEMENTS  SIGNED 

A  total  of  11  agreements,  involving  a  Ccc  cost 
of  approximately  $211  million,  were  signed  during 
the  period  July-December  1955.  The  countries 
with  which  these  agreements  were  signed,  the 
dates  of  signing,  commodity  composition,  market 
value  and  Ccc  cost  are  shown  in  Table  I.  The 
commodity  composition,  market  value,  and  Ccc 
cost  of  all  agreements  signed  during  the  18- 
month  period  ending  December  31, 1955  are  shown 
in  Table  II. 

RELATIONSHIPS  TO  USUAL  MARKETINGS 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Title  I 
requiring  reasonable  safeguards  that  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  foreign  currencies  shall 
not  displace  our  usual  marketings  or  be  unduly 
disruptive  of  world  market  prices,  appropriate 
assurances  have  been  obtained  from  governments 
with  which  agreements  have  been  negotiated. 
Also,  sales  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I 
have  been  made  at  the  price  level  at  which  these 
commodities  have  been  available  for  export  sales 
for  dollars. 

CURRENCY  USES 

Under  agreements  signed  thus  far  in  fiscal  year 
1 956  f  lie  dollar  values  of  planned  foreign  currency 
ii -cs  for  the  eight  purposes  specified  in  section  104 
<-)  tin'  Act  are  shown  in  Table  III. 

Major  currency  use  activities  initiated  through 
December  81,  1955  (related  primarily  to  fiscal 
year  1955  programs)  are  discussed  below. 


Agricultural  Market  Development — Special  em- 
phasis is  being  given  to  establishing  productive 
uses  of  currencies  for  development  of  markets  for 
agricultural  commodities  (Section  104  (a) ) .  For- 
eign currencies  equivalent  to  about  13  million 
dollars  are  earmarked  for  this  activity  in  agree- 
ments signed  as  of  December  31,  1955.     Projects 

TABLE  II 

Commodity  Composition  of  All  Agreements  Signed 
During  the  18-Month  Period  Ending  December  31, 
1955 


Commodity 

Approximate 
quantity 

Market 
value 

Ccc 

cost 

(Millions  of 
dollars) 

Wheat  and  wheat 

flour. 
Feed  grains. 

Rice 

87  million  bushels*. 

811  thousand  met- 
ric tons**. 

2  million  hundred- 
weights. 

697  thousand  bales. 
59  million  pounds. . 
58  million  pounds.. 
462  million  pounds. 

3  million  pounds 

22  thousand  hun- 
dredweights. 

149.7 

45.3 

14.  5 

133.  5 

39.  1 

8.0 

67.0 

1.  1 

0.3 

279.8 
69.9 
21.2 

Cotton 

133.  5 

Tobacco - 

39.  1 

Dairy  products 

Edible  oils 

Poultry 

12.8 

75.8 

1.  1 

Dry  edible  beans 

0.3 

Total    commod- 

458.5 
45.2 

633.5 

ities. 
Ocean    transporta- 

45. 2 

tion. 

Total,   including 

503.7 

678.7 

ocean   trans- 
portation. 

♦Wheat  equivalent. 
♦♦Includes   110  thousand   M.   T.   programed  for  feed 
grains  and/or  wheat. 
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now  under  way  or  being  planned  include  com- 
modity promotion;  promoting  better  nutrition; 
two-way  visits  of  foreign  buyers  and  specialists  to 
increase  familiarity  with  our  products  and  the 
advantages  of  U.S.  marketing  and  grading  sys- 
tems; promotion  of  agricultural  exhibits  at  for- 
eign trade  fairs;  education  and  demonstration 
campaigns  aimed  at  more  effective  handling  and 

TABLE  III 

Planned  Uses  of  Foreign  Currency  Under  Agree- 
ments Signed  During  July-December  1955 


Agricultural  market  development 
(Sec.  104  (a)) 

Purchase  of  strategic  material  (Sec. 
104  (b)) 

Common  Defense  (Sec.  104  (c)) 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries 
(Sec.  104  (d)) 

Grants  for  multilateral  trade  and  eco- 
nomic development  (Sec.  104  (e)) 

Pavment  of  United  States  obligations 
(Sec.  104  (f)) 

Loans  for  multilateral  trade  and  eco- 
nomic development  (Sec.  104  (g)) 

International  educational  exchange 
(Sec.  104  (h)) 


Total  signed  agreements. 


Million 
dollars 
equiva- 
lent 


4.  52 

1.00 

19.94 

2.06 


30.72 

82.40 

2.09 


142.  73 


Percent 
of 

total 


3.2 

0.7 

14.0 

1.  4 


21.  5 

57.7 

1.  5 


100.0 


use  of  U.S.  commodities;  market  analyses;  and 
the  establishment  of  trade  centers. 

A  cotton  promotion  project  involving  education 
and  demonstration,  advertising,  and  exhibits  is 
now  under  way  in  Italy.  Agricultural  commod- 
ity and  demonstration  exhibits  were  put  on  at  the 
Bogota,  Colombia,  trade  fair,  and  participation  in 
other  fairs  at  Osaka  and  London  is  being  consid- 
ered. Arrangements  are  being  made  for  tobacco 
buyers  from  Thailand  to  visit  tobacco  centers  here. 

These  market  development  projects  are  carried 
on  in  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
private  trade.  Wherever  practicable,  agreements 
are  entered  into  with  trade  groups  to  develop  and 
carry  out  the  projects. 

Defence  Housing — In  negotiating  Title  I  agree- 
ments a  major  effort  has  been  made  to  program 
local  currency  proceeds  for  family  housing  for 
U.S.  military  personnel  stationed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Such  currency  use  was  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  161,  84th  Congress. 
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Under  agreements  negotiated  to  date  a  total  of 
$50.2  million  in  foreign  currencies  has  been  pro- 
grammed for  this  purpose.  Of  this  amount  the 
equivalent  of  $15  million  is  being  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  family  housing.  Construc- 
tion of  this  housing  is  expected  to  begin  shortly. 
The  balance  of  the  $50.2  million  which  is  expected 
to  be  committed  during  the  next  few  months  is 
distributed  as  follows:  Japan,  $17  million;  Spain, 
$8  million;  Finland,  $4.8  million;  Italy,  $3.5  mil- 
lion ;  Austria,  $1.9  million. 

Loans — The  Act  provides  that  loans  of  local 
currency  proceeds  accruing  from  sales  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  P.L.  480  shall  be 
made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the 
foreign  countries  or  in  any  other  appropriate  man- 
ner to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic 
development.  Strategic  materials,  services,  for- 
eign currencies  or  dollars  may  be  accepted  in  pay- 
ment of  the  loans. 

Negotiations  to  conclude  loan  agreements  are 
conducted  by  U.S.  representatives  with  foreign 
governments.  The  agreements  specify  terms  and 
conditions  of  repayment,  etc.,  which  have  been 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Fiscal  Problems.  The  Export-Import  Bank  acts 
as  agent  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  executing  the 
agreements  and  servicing  the  loans. 

Up  to  December  31,  1955,  loan  agreements  with 
four  countries  had  been  signed  providing  for  local 
currency  loans  of  the  equivalent  of  $80.03  million. 
These  include  Israel,  7.4  million  dollar  equivalent ; 
Japan  59.5;  Peru  2.63;  Spain  10.5.  Negotiations 
are  under  way  to  carry  out  the  loan  provisions  of 
other  surplus  commodity  sales  agreements. 

Programs  for  the  utilization  of  loan  funds  are 
usually  developed  jointly  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned  and  the  United  States.  The  most 
important  emphasis  in  the  expansion  of  economic 
development  programs  through  loans  of  local  cur- 
rency generated  by  P.L.  480  sales  continues  to  be 
placed  upon  projects  designed  to  increase  pur- 
chasing power  and  standards  of  living  abroad. 

Programs  for  use  of  $69.3  million  equivalent 
of  local  currency  loans  have  been  approved  for 
three  countries.  About  85  percent  of  the  $59.5 
million  of  yen  loaned  to  Japan  will  be  used  to 
finance  the  local  currency  cost  of  additional  power 
facilities.  About  $8.3  million  of  yen  will  be  uti- 
lized   for    irrigation    and   reclamation    work    in 
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TITLE  I,  PUBUC  LAW  480 

QtfA/mr/£S  Of  COMMOP/TIES  BXPORTEP 

Through  December  31, 1955 
THOUS.  METRIC  TONS 


300 


200 


JAN.-JUNE.  ......  839 

JULY-DEC, 1,602 

TOTAL       2,441 


M 


0        N         D 


FAS-NEG    748 


Northern  Honshu  and  Hokkaido.  $2.3  million 
equivalent  of  Peruvian  soles  have  been  released 
to  help  finance  a  project  in  Northern  Peru  to  irri- 
gate land  primarily  for  production  of  tropical 
crops.  About  $4.7  million  equivalent  of  Israeli 
pounds  will  be  used  to  finance  irrigation  and  de- 
velopment of  power  facilities  in  that  country. 
Discussions  are  under  way  with  other  countries 
on  appropriate  projects  for  which  loan  funds  may 
be  used. 

International  Educational  Exchange — Sub- 
stantially all  the  agreements  negotiated  in  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  this  report  have  provided  for 
the  use  of  some  of  the  local  currency  proceeds  in 
international  educational  exchange  programs  un- 
der Section  104  (h)  of  the  Act.  Funds  were  also 
provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  agreements  nego- 
tiated in  the  fiscal  year  1955.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  with  the  Governments  of  Chile,  Peru 
and  Turkey  for  three-year  programs  utilizing 
such  proceeds.  Programs  are  also  in  active  prep- 
arattan  for  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  Spain  and  Thailand. 


COMMODITY  SHIPMENTS 

The  first  shipments  under  this  program  were 
made  in  January  1955.  Since  that  time  shipments 
have  totalled  about  2^  million  tons.  Approxi- 
mately 71  percent  (by  value)  of  the  commodities 
authorized  under  all  Title  I  agreements  had  been 
exported  as  of  December  31,  1955,  and  about  80 
percent  of  the  total  value  excluding  cotton  had 
been  exported  by  that  date.  Cotton  has  moved 
slowly  because  of  price  difficulties,  so  that  only 
about  53  percent  of  the  cotton  programmed  has 
been  exported  to  date.  Substantially  all  ship- 
ments of  commodities  other  than  cotton  covered 
by  agreements  signed  in  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  completed. 

The  monthly  tonnage  of  all  commodities 
shipped  through  December  31,  1955,  under  Title  I 
agreements  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

Title  II — Famine  Relief  and  Other  Assistance 

Title  II  of  the  Act  provides  that  up  to  $300 
million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
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be  used  over  a  three  year  period  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  friendly  peoples  in  meeting  famine  or 
other  urgent  relief  requirements. 

During  the  six  months  covered  by  this  report, 
transfers  of  about  $32  million  (Ccc  cost)  of  sur- 
plus commodities  were  authorized  to  eight  coun- 
tries. Programs  include  expansion  of  a  school 
lunch  program  in  Italy,  and  transfers  of  commodi- 
ties to  meet  relief  requirements  in  the  Near  and 
Far  East  and  Latin  America.  Commodities  in- 
clude about  $11  million  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  $5 
million  rice,  $11  million  of  wheat  and  corn,  $3 
million  fats  and  oils  and  about  $1  million  each  of 
dry  beans  and  raw  cotton.  The  eight  countries 
and  the  Ccc  cost  of  the  commodities,  in  millions 
of  dollars,  are:  Italy,  $17.4;  Libya,  $0.8;  India, 
$3.5 ;  Pakistan,  $6.6 ;  Cambodia,  $2.5 ;  Guatemala, 
$0.5 ;  Costa  Rica,  $0.2 ;  British  Honduras,  $0.3. 

Programs  authorized  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program  under  Title  II  total  $141.2  million  (Ccc 
cost).  Commodities  included  are  $97  million 
grain,  $18  million  fats  and  oils,  $15  million  milk 
and  milk  products,  $7  million  raw  cotton,  and  over 
$3  million  dry  beans. 


Title  III 

Title  III  of  the  Act  covers  donations  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  distribution  abroad  by  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  and  intergovernmental 
organizations,  as  well  as  Ccc  barter  activities. 

Section  302,  Domestic  Donations — The  volume 
of  surplus  foods  donated  to  school  lunch  programs 
and  needy  persons  in  this  country  during  July- 
December  1955  was  20  percent  larger  than  the 
volume  distributed  in  the  corresponding  period  in 
1954.  Manufactured  dairy  products,  dry  beans 
and  rice  were  available  during  the  entire  six- 
month  period  under  the  Section  302  authority. 
In  December,  wheat  and  corn  were  added  under 
this  authority  for  distribution  to  schools  and  other 
eligible  domestic  outlets. 

Section  302,  Foreign  Donations — Table  V  shows 
the  quantity  and  value  of  commodities  approved 
for  foreign  donation  through  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  and  intergovernmental  organizations 
during  July-December  1955  under  this  author- 
ity. This  is  an  increase  of  over  90  percent  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  fiscal  year  1955. 

On  December  12,  wheat,  corn,  dry  beans  and 
rice  were  added  to  the  list  of  surplus  commodities 


TABLE  IV 

Commodities  Donated  to  Domestic  Recipients  Under 
Public  Law  480  July-December  1955  l 


Commodity 

School 
lunches 

Chari- 
table 

institu- 
tions 

Needy 
per- 
sons 

Total 

Ccc 

cost 

28 
17 
15 
6 
10 

(Million 
pounds) 

(Million 
dollars) 

Butter..        .   _. 

15 

7 
7 
2 
5 

16 
20 
22 
7 
10 

59 
44 
44 
15 
25 

40.  0 

Cheese. 

|  19.  0 

Nonfat  dry  milk. 

Dry  beans 

Rice . 

8.0 

1.4 

S  3.  0 

Total 

71.4 

1  Based  on  distribution  pattern  through  October. 

available  for  foreign  donations  under  this  au- 
thority. This  action  is  one  of  a  series  of  steps 
taken  to  increase  further  the  utilization  of  surplus 
foods  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

TABLE  V 

Commodities  Donated  for  Foreign  Relief  Through 
Non-Profit  Voluntary  Agencies  and  Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations  July-December  1955 


Commodity 

Million 
pounds 

Million 

dollars 

Ccc  cost 

Nonfat  dry  milk     _____________ 

206.  3 
45.  0 
60.  1 
38.4 

39.  2 

Butter   ...     _   _ 

28.  8 

Cheese. 

24.  6 

Butter  oil    .. 

33.  4 

Total        .   .   

126.0 

Section  303,  Barter — This  section  strengthens 
and  reemphasizes  prior  barter  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  every  practicable  means  to  ex- 
pedite the  exchange  of  Ccc-owned  agricultural 
commodities  for  less-costly-to-store  strategic  ma- 
terials and  other  materials,  goods,  and  equipment 
needed  by  U.S.  Government  Agencies.  Agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  procuring  such 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  operation,  barter  is  effected  through  con- 
tracts between  Ccc  and  private  U.S.  business  firms 
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TABLE  VI 
Comparison  of  Barter  Contracts  Entered  Into  in  Specified  Periods  ' 


Materials 

1949-50  through 
1953-54 

1954-55 

July-Dec.  1955 2 

Mil.  dol. 

Percent 

Mil.  dol. 

Percent 

Mil.  dol. 

Percent 

Strategic: 

Minimum  stockpile                  .  _                   - 

71.8 

67 

5.7 
152.  8 
100.  9 

2 
54 
36 

0.4 
15.  9 
32.8 

1 

Long  term  stockpile                                   _  _   _ 

31 

Supplemental  stockpile  type  3 

64 

Total  strategic                -                           -   - 

71.8 

28.4 
7.4 

67 

26 

7 

259.4 
22.  4 

92 

8 

49.  1 
2.  3 

96 

Supply: 4 

Ica           .-             -      

4 

Defense           _____                                  _   _ 

Total  supply           -                                     

35.8 

33 

22.  4 

8 

2.3 

4 

Total        _                                  ______________ 

107.6 

100 

281.8 

100 

51.4 

100 

1  Years  beginning  July  1. 

2  Incomplete  for  December. 

3  Acquired  and  held  as  assets  by  Ccc  using  as  a  guide  the  Odm  supplemental  stockpile  list  for  kinds,  quantities  and 
specifications. 

*  Nonstrategic  materials,  goods,  and  equipment. 


which  use  commercial  trade  channels  in  fulfilling 
these  contracts.  The  contracts  call  for  the  de- 
livery of  specified  materials  with  payment  to  be 
received  in  Ccc-owned  agricultural  commodities 
which  must  subsequently  be  exported  by  the  con- 
tractor. The  origin  of  materials  and  the  destina- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  are  limited  to 
friendly  countries  but  are  not  required  to  be  iden- 


tical. Materials  are  valued  at  not  to  exceed  cur- 
rent market  prices  when  the  offer  is  accepted  and 
agricultural  commodities  are  valued  at  prevailing 
Ccc  export  prices  applicable  to  export  sales  when 
commodities  are  taken  by  the  contractor.  Con- 
tracts generally  run  for  a  period  of  up  to  two 
years. 

Barter  contracts  entered  into  during  July-De- 


TABLE  VII 
Agricultural  Commodities  Exported  Through  Barter  in  Specified  Periods  ' 


Unit 

1949-50 
through 
1953-54 

1954-55 

July-December  1955  2 

Commodities 

Under  all 
contracts 

1954-55 

contracts 

1955-56 
contracts 

Quantities  in  1,000  units 

Wheat 

bu 

33,  445 

9,388 
990 

46,  261 
4,381 
4,725 
5,244 

19,  687 
54 

28,  100 
42,  561 
15,  821 
25,  213 
14,  434 
194 

26,v945 
29,  648 
12,  906 
21,  230 
14,  434 
162 

1,  155 

Corn  __ __   __ 

bu._ 

12,  913 

Oram  sorghums 

cwt 

2,  915 

Barley 

bu 

3,  983 

Cottonseed  oil 

lb 

4,630 
33 

Other.  3 

M.  T 

32 

Total  value  (mil.  dollars).. 

107.6 

124.  6 

167.4 

138.5 

28.  9 

1  War  beginning  July  I. 
I  December  partly  estimated. 

3  '"'  Bed,  rye,  cotton,  dried  skim  milk,  rice,  linseed  oil,  cottonseed  meal,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and 

it-. 
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TABLE  VIII 

Value  of  Agricultural  Commodity  Exports  by 
Destination,  1954-55  Against  1954-55  Barter 
Contracts l 


Country 


Austria 

Belgium 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

West  Germany 

Greece 

India 

Ireland  (Eire) 

Israel 

Japan 

Korea 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Peru 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Taiwan  (Formosa) 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom.. 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

Others2 

Total 


Value 

(thousand 

dollars) 


937 

8,764 

643 

412 

^22 

482 

15,  501 

10,  983 

617 

2,  177 

6,848 

23,  096 

1,301 

91 

17,  234 

6,585 

916 

187 

789 

432 

212 

4,612 

5,815 

9,433 

24 

1,408 

4,883 


124,  604 


1  Year  beginning  July  1. 

2  Also  includes  shipments  for  which  documents  listing 
countries  of  destination  have  not  been  processed. 


cember  1955  total  $51  million.  During  the  same 
period  agricultural  commodities  exported  by  con- 
tractors, largely  against  prior  contracts,  totaled 
$167  million  and  materials  delivered  to  Ccc  totaled 
$46  million.  The  difference  in  rates  of  delivery, 
between  materials  and  agricultural  commodities, 
is  covered  by  cash  deposits  or  irrevocable  letters 
of  credit  in  favor  of  Ccc. 

Barter  contracts  entered  into  in  the  current  pe- 
riod were  at  a  lower  rate  than  during  the  July 
1954-June  1955  period  but  above  that  for  the 
first  five  years  of  the  barter  program.  Table  VI 
compares  barter  contracts  negotiated  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  barter  program  for  these  three 
periods. 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  by  contractors 
in  fulfillment  of  barter  contracts  with  Ccc  totaled 
$167  million  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
which  represents  an  all-time  high  for  agricultural 
exports  under  barter.  However,  as  may  be  noted 
from  Table  VII,  this  high  export  rate  resulted 
primarily  from  old  contracts  entered  into  during 
the  preceding  year  and  cannot  be  maintained  in 
view  of  the  sharp  decrease  in  new  contracts  re- 
ported above. 

A  total  of  26  different  countries  received  agri- 
cultural commodities  exported  under  barter  ar- 
rangements in  the  year  1954-55,  as  shown  in  Table 
VIII. 

The  rate  of  material  deliveries  to  Ccc  by  con- 


TABLE  IX 
Value  of  Materials  Delivered  by  Barter  Contractors  in  Specified  Periods  ' 


1949-50 
through 
1953-54 

1954-55 

July-December  1955  2 

Materials 

Under  all 
contracts 

1954-55 
contracts 

1955-56 
contracts 

Values  in  million  dollars 

Strategic: 

Minimum  stockpile .    . 

71.  8 

4.8 

54.6 

3.  1 

61.  5 

20.  7 

0.3 

21.0 

0.9 
29.4 

14.  7 
45.  0 

1.  1 

0.9 
29.4 
13.  1 
43.  4 

1.  1 

Long-term  stockpile           _   __                                - 

Supplemental  stockpile:  Type  3_ 

1.  6 

Total  strategic 

71.8 

28.4 

7.4 

35.8 

1.  6 

Supply:  * 

ICA__                                                                                        .     .                -     _ 

Defense 

Total  supplv  . 

1.  1 

1.  1 

Total 

107.6 

82.6 

46.  1 

44.  5 

1.6 

1  Years  beginning  July  1.     2  Incomplete  for  December. 

'  Acquired  and  held  as  assets  by  Ccc  using  as  a  guide  the  Odm  supplemental  stockpile  list  for  kinds,  quantities  and 
specifications.     4  Nonstrategic  materials,  goods,  and  equipment. 
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tractors  against  barter  agreements  in  the  report 
period  increased  somewhat  over  the  rate  for  last 
year.  Materials  delivered  by  contractors,  except 
for  supplemental  type  strategic  materials,  either 
have  been  transferred  or  are  scheduled  for  trans- 
fer to  other  agencies  with  full  reimbursement  to 
Ccc.  Under  administration  policy,  supplemen- 
tal type  strategic  materials  are  retained  in  the 
Corporation's  inventories  thereby  holding  all 
strategic  materials  procured  through  barter  off 
the  market.  Further,  the  acquisition  of  supple- 
mental type  strategic  materials  has  been  limited 
to  materials  within  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion supplemental  stockpile  list  and  of  a  durable 
nature  for  which  carrying  costs  are  insignificant 
as  compared  with  the  carrying  costs  for  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  exchanged.  Materials  de- 
livered in  the  report  period  compared  with 
deliveries  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  first  five 
years  of  the  barter  program  are  indicated  in 
Table  IX. 

Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 


84th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Importation  of  Canadian  Bonded  Labor.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  S.  Res.  98.  July 
21,  22,  and  25,  1955.    181  pp. 

Human  Rights,  Domestic  Jurisdiction,  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Staff  Study  No.  11  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  United  Nations  Charter  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Committee  Print. 
October  24,  1955.     28  pp. 

The  Status  and  Role  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations.  Staff  Study  No.  12  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
United  Nations  Charter  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Committee  Print.  November  1, 
1955.     23  pp. 

Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report  pursuant  to  Sec.  5  (a) 
of  Public  Law  304,  79th  Congress.  November  9-17, 
V.)">.     020  pp. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  American  Citizens  Abroad  on 
Technical  Assistance  Programs.  Staff  Study  No.  4  of 
tin'  Subcommittee  on  Technical  Assistance  Programs  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Com- 
mittee Print     December  22,  1955.     23  pp. 


84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

_-■•  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  Trans- 
mittiiiK  a  Beport  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  H.  Doc. 
211,  January  5,  1956,    18  w>- 


Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report.  S.  Rept.  1312,  January 
5,  1956.     33  pp. 

Commemorating  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Report  to  accompany  H.  Con. 
Res.  199.     S.  Rept.  1365,  January  9,  1956.     2  pp. 


Analysis  of  U.N.  Budget  for  1956 

Statement  by  Chester  E.  Merrow 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

My  delegation  will  support  in  this  plenary  ses- 
sion the  total  appropriation  for  1956  voted  by  the 
Fifth  Committee,  but  it  does  so  with  some  reserva- 
tions. 

With  the  forewarning  which  we  had  received  as 
to  the  necessity  for  a  large  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  1955  to  cover  such  items  as  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,  it  was  the  expressed  hope  of  my  delega- 
tion at  the  outset  of  the  debate  in  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee that  we  could  keep  the  1956  budget  to  the 
level  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee, 
namely,  $46,016,000.  Instead,  the  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  Fifth  Committee  has  reached 
$48,566,350 — an  increase  of  approximately 
$1,600,000  over  the  budget  which  this  Assembly 
approved  last  year  for  1955. 

These  increases  fall  largely  into  four  categories 
of  expenditures,  i.  e.,  activities  related  to  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  technical  assistance  in  the 
social-welfare  and  human-rights  field,  operation 
of  field  offices  and  special  missions,  and  salary  ad- 
justments. My  delegation  in  the  Budgetary  Com- 
mittee supported  important  program  expansion 
and  some  increased  expenditures  in  all  of  these 
items  except  the  one  relating  to  salary  adjust- 
ments. We  opposed  some  of  the  appropriations 
voted  for  program  expansion,  and  we  opposed  the 
increase  in  headquarters  cost-of-living  allowance. 
We  recognized  that  changing  economic  conditions 
and  particularly  the  increase  in  United  States 
Federal  Government  salaries  necessitated  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  adequacy  of  the  total  level  of 
United  Nations  remuneration.  We  were  op- 
posed to  the  Secretary-General's  proposal  for  a 


"Made  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  16  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  2325).  For  a  statement  by  Representative 
Merrow  in  Committee  V  on  Oct.  11,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
81,  1955,  p.  715. 
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cost-of-living  adjustment  at  this  time  because,  on 
the  basis  of  prevailing  standards  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  there  is  no 
present  justification  for  this  kind  of  salary 
increase. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
a  committee  composed  of  governmental  experts 
to  review  the  salary,  allowance,  and  benefit  system 
in  195G  is  a  welcome  development.  Such  a  review 
should  make  it  possible  to  achieve  two  objectives, 
namely:  (1)  to  adjust  the  common  remuneration 
system  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  to  present-day  requirements  for  attract- 
ing and  holding  a  highly  qualified  multina- 
tional staff  in  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  (2)  to  make  these  adjustments  in  a  manner 
which  takes  adequate  account  of  the  responsibili- 
ties and  financial  resources  of  international  or- 
ganizations and  the  standards  of  remuneration  in 
national  public  services. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  may  I  state 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  level  of  participation  by  United 
States  nationals  in  the  various  international  sec- 
retariats and  technical  assistance  programs.  We 
trust  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  will 
be  such  as  to  encourage  an  increased  number  of 
United  States  nationals  to  seek  international  em- 
ployment not  only  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters but  also  at  other  international  agency 
centers  as  well. 

"While  a  number  of  the  proposals  for  additional 
budgetary  increases  were  resisted  by  the  commit- 
tee, my  delegation  was  disappointed  that  the  pro- 
posals for  increased  expenditures  were  not  offset 
to  a  larger  extent  by  compensating  economies. 
We  had  hoped,  for  example,  to  make  some  savings 
by  altering  the  regulations  for  publication  of 
treaties.  Likewise,  we  had  hoped  to  defer  less 
essential  items,  such  as  expenditures  for  improve- 
ment of  facilities  for  conferences  and  meetings  in 
Geneva. 

The  net  result  of  all  of  the  financial  decisions 
taken  by  the  Fifth  Committee  is  that  the  expendi- 
tures to  be  assessed  in  respect  of  the  1955  supple- 
mental appropriation  and  the  1956  budget  will 
total  $51,830,550,  the  largest  in  United  Nations 
history.  (I  might  add  parenthetically  that  we 
hope  that  this  Tenth  General  Assembly  will  se- 
curely hold  this  dubious  distinction  unchallenged 
for  many  years  to  come.)  The  amount  of  these 
appropriations  is  due  not  only  to  the  increase  of 


$1,600,000  in  the  1956  budget  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  but  also  to  the  coincidental  occur- 
rence of  unusually  high  supplemental  expendi- 
tures in  respect  of  1955,  without  the  offsetting 
savings  that  were  available  last  year.  The  sup- 
plemental items  for  1955  include  $1,400,000  of  the 
total  cost  of  $2,361,000  for  the  International  Sci- 
entific Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy;  $1,630,000  representing  the  last  appro- 
priation for  reimbursement  of  national  taxes  to 
staff  members;  and  other  unforeseen  costs  relating 
to  such  matters  as  the  disarmament  meeting  in 
London  and  the  Secretary-General's  successful 
trip  in  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly's 
directive  to  obtain  the  release  of  11  United  States 
prisoners  and  other  personnel  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  captured  in  the  Korean  war. 

Basis  for  United  States  Support 

Despite  its  concern  over  the  upturn  of  United 
Nations  expenditures  just  at  the  point  when  we 
had  anticipated  stabilization,  the  United  States 
will  support  the  appropriation  recommended  by 
the  Fifth  Committee  for  1956.  "We  do  so  in  rec- 
ognition of  two  facts:  (1)  that  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  General  Assembly  have,  over  the 
past  2  years,  made  a  real  effort  and  considerable 
progress  in  reducing  the  regular  budget  and  (2) 
that  a  sizable  amount  of  the  increased  assessments 
being  voted  for  1956  is  of  a  nonrecurring  char- 
acter. My  delegation  strongly  urges,  however, 
that  the  upward  trend  of  expenditures  reflected  in 
the  1956  budgets  of  not  only  the  United  Nations 
but  also  the  specialized  agencies  not  be  considered 
as  establishing  a  precedent  for  future  years. 

In  an  earlier  statement  before  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee,2 I  expressed  the  belief  that  the  support  of 
all  member  governments  for  the  causes  served  by 
the  programs  of  the  United  Nations  agencies 
should  be  sustained  and  indeed  increased.  This 
should  not  be  interpreted,  however,  as  urging  in- 
creases in  the  regular  budgets.  The  avenues  by 
which  these  causes  can  be  served  are  many.  As  I 
indicated  in  the  Fifth  Committee,  the  form  of  such 
support,  i.  e.,  whether  through  the  regular  budgets 
of  international  organizations,  through  interna- 
tional voluntary  programs,  or  through  such  other 
forms  of  intergovernmental  cooperation  as  bi- 
lateral programs,  will  require  a  continuing  assess- 
ment of  the  following  factors,  among  others : 


Ibid.,  p.  717. 
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(a)  whether  an  international  agency  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  the  best  instrument  for  meeting  the  needs 
which  are  justifiably  the  concern  of  the  international 
community ; 

(b)  the  degree  to  which  the  members  of  such  an 
agency  are  willing  to  bear  an  equitable  share  of  the 
financial  burdens  entailed  in  assuming  such  international 
responsibilities.  It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that,  if  the 
brunt  of  the  costs  falls  upon  a  few  member  states,  the 
undertaking  is  not  truly  international  and  misunder- 
standings will  surely  result ; 

(c)  and  lastly,  whether  international  assistance  will 
be  adequately  supported  and  supplemented  by  national 
endeavor. 

One  further  fact  that  must  be  continuously 
borne  in  mind  by  member  states  as  well  as  the 
Secretariat  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  Secretary- 
General  last  year  in  his  annual  report.  He  stated 
that— 

.  .  .  the  very  nature  of  the  responsibilities  that  must 
be  assumed  by  the  Secretary-General  and  his  senior  staff 
imposes  a  limit  on  the  volume  of  the  tasks  that  can  be 
handled  effectively,  irrespective  of  the  additional  funds, 
personnel,  and  facilities  that  might  be  placed  at  their 
disposal. 

All  of  these  factors  dictate  caution  in  the  ex- 
pansion by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  perma- 
nent establishments  and  the  regular  budgets  of 
international  organizations.  This  does  not  mean 
that  pressing  world  problems  will  be  neglected  by 
the  community  of  nations  represented  here  and  in 
the  specialized  agencies;  far  from  it. 

Although  the  sum  total  of  the  regular  budgets 
of  the  United  Nations  and  currently  existing  spe- 
cialized agencies  for  the  period  1946  to  1955  in- 
clusive approximates  $686  million,  an  additional 
amount  of  more  than  $1  billion  has  been  con- 
tributed to  international  programs  especially  de- 
signed to  provide  relief  and  rehabilitation  for 
refugees,  to  give  technical  assistance  for  economic 
and  social  development,  and  to  promote  maternal 
and  child  welfare.  In  addition,  very  material  as- 
sistance in  promoting  economic  development  is 
provided  through  the  facilities  of  the  Interna- 
tiona] Bank  and  Monetary  Fund.  And  augment- 
ing all  of  these  efforts  are  large  national  programs 
of  a  [stance  such  as  the  United  States  technical 
cooperation  plan  and  regional  programs  such  as 
the  Colombo  Plan.  The  value  and  results  which 
derive  from  such  a  flexible,  many-pronged  ap- 
proach to  these,  prohleins  cannot  be  overestimated 
and  should  not.  be  jeopardized  by  premature  or 
unrealistic  expansion  of  the  regular  budgets  and 
staffs  of  international  organizations. 


Improved  Budget  Procedure 

In  expressing  our  hopes  regarding  the  budget 
to  be  presented  next  year,  I  should  also  like  to 
mention  our  interest  in  seeing  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Assembly  develop  a  more  simplified 
form  of  the  budget  that  will  enable  the  financial 
control  exercised  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  be  more  effective  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  reduce  administrative  red  tape. 

We  welcome,  too,  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
distinguished  delegate  of  Denmark  [Finn  T.  B. 
Friis]  in  the  Fifth  Committee  in  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  improving  the  organization 
and  scheduling  of  the  Fifth  Committee's  work. 
This  led  to  a  fruitful  discussion  on  ways  and 
means  of  eliminating  delays  and  of  facilitating,  in 
particular,  the  review  of  the  budget  and  decisions 
relating  thereto. 

The  Assembly  will  note  in  the  report  of  the 
Fifth  Committee  that  the  United  States  suggested 
that  the  agenda  of  the  11th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  might  include  an  item  entitled  "General 
Assembly  Procedures  for  Consideration  and 
Adoption  of  the  Budget."  We  are  pleased  that 
the  Secretary-General  will  give  this  matter  his 
attention  during  this  next  year. 

While  experience,  particularly  this  year,  has 
shown  the  need  for  procedural  improvements,  I 
should  like  to  testify  to  the  skill  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Fifth  Committee.  With  the  difficulties  we 
faced,  only  the  direction  of  a  superb  chairman 
could  save  us.  My  delegation  believes  that  we, 
therefore,  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Am- 
bassador [Hans]  Engen  of  Norway. 

Coordination  of  U.N.  and  Agencies 

In  matters  of  coordination  with  the  specialized 
agencies,  the  decision  of  the  Fifth  Committee  to 
support  the  Secretary-General's  request  for  in- 
creases in  salaries  and  in  the  education  allowance 
was,  in  our  judgment,  without  sufficient  notice 
to  the  specialized  agencies.  This  seems  a  regret- 
table departure  from  the  repeated  emphasis  given 
by  the  Assembly  to  the  desirability  of  coordinat- 
ing administrative  policies  and  practices  among 
the  United  Nations  and  the  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Fifth  Committee  did 
recommend  that  the  United  Nations  offer  its 
assistance  to  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  and  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion in  constructing  a  headquarters  that  would 
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[H'linit  them  to  share  the  facilities  of  the  Palais 
pi  Nations  with  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Health  Organization.  AVe  hope  that  this 
kvill  eventuate  in  closer  relationships  among  these 
jrganizations  and  that  it  will  be  ultimately  pos- 
sible for  them  and  us  to  benefit  from  the  greater 
use  of  common  services  that  would  result  from 
living  under  the  same  roof. 

Another  step  that  should  be  conducive  to  im- 
proved coordination  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  in  the  administrative  field 
is  the  decision  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
undertake  a  more  intensive  review  of  problems 
in  this  area.  This  will  be  possible  by  consulta- 
ions  at  the  headquarters  of  several  specialized 
igencies  during  the  coming  year.  We  commend 
the  agencies,  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Ambassador  [Thanassis] 
A.ghnides  [of  Greece],  on  this  constructive 
ipproach. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  my  delegation 
trill  support  the  recommended  appropriation,  in 
spite  of  its  reservations.  We  believe  that,  through 
the  exercise  of  restraint  and  the  constructive  ap- 
plication of  our  joint  efforts,  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  able  to  regulate  better 
any  further  budgetary  expansion.  We  are  con- 
fident that,  by  following  sound  fiscal  policies  and 
by  inaugurating  improved  methods  of  budgetary 
management  and  control,  the  United  Nations  will 
be  greatly  strengthened.  The  budget  is,  of  course, 
the  reflection  of  the  development  of  the  activities 
of  the  organization.  The  appropriations  place 
in  practical  effect  the  provisions  of  the  budget. 
My  delegation  firmly  believes  that,  by  continued 
pursuance  of  sound  financial  principles,  the 
United  Nations  during  its  second  decade  will  in- 
crease in  influence  and  effectiveness  as  the  greatest 
force  for  helping  man  to  realize  his  hopes  for 
bringing  about  a  peaceful  world. 

Atoms-for-Peace  Agreement 
With  Uruguay  Comes  Into  Force 

On  January  13  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  (press  release  19) 
issued  a  joint  announcement  that  the  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Uruguay  covering  research  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  was  signed  on  that  day  at  the 

January  23,    7956 


Department  of  State.  Ambassador  Jose  A.  Mora 
signed  the  agreement  for  Uruguay.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs, 
Henry  F.  Holland,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Lewis  Strauss, 
signed  for  the  United  States. 

This  agreement  was  initialed  by  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments  on  June  24, 1955.1  Under 
terms  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act,  certain 
procedural  steps  must  be  taken  by  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment before  agreements  of  this  type  may  come  into 
force.  These  steps  have  now  been  taken;  with 
the  signing,  the  agreement  becomes  effective  for 
both  countries. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft.     Opened  for   signature  at  Geneva   June  19, 
1948.     Entered  into  force  September  17,  1953.     TIAS 
2847. 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  December  19,  1955.2 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.     Done  at  Geneva  Septem- 
ber 6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  December  30,  1955. 

Postal  Matters 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TDA.S 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  December  13,  1955. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol  amending  slavery  convention  signed  at  Geneva 
September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex.  Done 
at  New  York  December  7,  1953.  Protocol  entered  into 
force  December  7,  1953 ; 8  annex  entered  into  force 
July  7, 1955.a 

Acceptances   deposited:    Greece,   December   12,   1955 ; 
China,  December  14,  1955. 

Weather 

Convention   of   the  World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:   Libya,  December  29,  1955. 


1  See  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1955,  p.  55,  footnote  1. 

2  Ratification  deposited  by  Chile  Nov.  20,  1951,  with  a 
reservation  which  the  United  States  was  unable  to  accept, 
has  been  withdrawn.  Present  ratification  deposited  with- 
out a  reservation. 

3  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  amending  schedule  2  relating  to  routes  an- 
nexed to  air  transport  agreement  of  June  4,  1949  (TIAS 
1934).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  No- 
vember 22  and  December  20,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
December  20,  1955. 

Colombia 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  technical  coopera- 
tion housing  project  of  June  24  and  30,  1954  (TIAS 
3090).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  De- 
cember 1  and  21,  1955.  Entered  into  force  December 
21,  1955. 

Germany 

Agreement  amending  agreement  relating  to  use  of  the 
practice  bombing  range  near  Cuxhaven  (Sandbank), 
Germany,  of  August  6  and  28,  1954  (TIAS  3063).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn/Bad  Godesberg 
November  7,  14,  and  29,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
November  29,  1955. 

Agreement  to  facilitate  interchange  of  patent  rights  and 
technical  information  for  defense  purposes,  and  ex- 
change of  notes.  Signed  at  Bonn  January  4,  1956.  En- 
tered into  force  January  4,  1956. 

Libya 

Agreement  providing  for  duty-free  entry  into  Libya  and 
exemption  from  internal  taxation  of  relief  supplies  and 
packages.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tripoli 
December  6  and  22,  1955.  Entered  into  force  December 
22, 1955. 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  migratory  labor  agreement  of 
August  11,  1951  (TIAS  2331),  as  amended.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  December  23,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  December  23,  1955. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  further  revising  the  agreement  relating  to 
passport  visas  and  visa  fees.  Effected  by  exchanges  of 
notes  at  Karachi  August  4,  October  20,  November  25 
and  29,  1955.     Entered  into  force  December  1,  1955. 

Uruguay 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  January  13,  1956.  En- 
tered into  force  January  13, 1956. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Delegation  of  Authority ' 

Bxsci  an  Dibeotob,  Bonn,  and  Director  of  Administra- 
tion, Vienna 

di i  eoatior  of  authority 

By  virtue  </f  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  ad  of  May  26,  l!»i<>  (63  Stat.  Ill;  5  U.  S.  C. 
151c and  22  r.  8.0.811a), 

And  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Delega- 

'  Public  Notice  1 16,  20  1  ,,1.  i;, ,,.  1 0 1 08. 
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tion  of  Authority  No.  78-B,  dated  October  29,  1955,2  there 
is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Embassy,  Bonn,  Germany,  and  to  the  Director 
of  Administration  for  the  American  Embassy,  Vienna, 
Austria,  the  authority  contained  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion "Government  in  Occupied  Areas,  Department  of 
State",  to  approve  and  settle  tort  claims  in  Germany  and 
Austria  in  the  manner  authorized  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  section  2672,  as  amended,  of  Title  28  of  United  States 
Code. 
Dated :  December  23, 1955. 

I.  W.  Carpenter,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary-Controller. 
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William  Witman  II  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
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Recent  releases  in  the  popular  Background  series  .  .  . 

The  Union  of  Burma 

This  16-page  illustrated  pamphlet  describes  the  land  and  the 
people  of  Burma.  Touching  briefly  on  the  past,  this  Background 
also  describes  the  government  and  the  Pydiwatha  program  of 
the  new  Burma.  Concerning  the  position  of  Burma  in  world 
affairs,  the  pamphlet  states  that  .  .  .  "the  people  of  Burma 
have  long  preferred  to  be  left  alone  to  develop  their  own  re- 
sources. Today  Burma's  leaders  realize  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  position.  As  they  view  it  the  country  is  being  forced 
into  greater  involvement  in  world  affairs,  and  they  are  seeking 
ways  in  which  Burma  can  strengthen  the  ties  with  its  neighbors 
and  make  its  leadership  felt  regionally." 

Publication  5913  10  cents 

Jordan 

The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  in  Western  Asia  is  one 
of  the  nine  sovereign  Arab  States  with  which  the  United  States 
has  direct  relations.  Geographically  it  occupies  a  central  posi- 
tion in  that  vast  area  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian 
Sea  known  as  the  Middle  East — the  security  of  which  is  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  free  world  and  the  United  States. 
West  of  the  Jordan  River,  the  Kingdom  encompasses  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here  in  this  Background  is  a 
brief  survey  of  this  land  with  its  rich  traditions  which  has  for 
centuries  provided  an  important  link  in  the  trade  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 
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Southeast  Asia:  Critical  Area  in  a  Divided  World 

Although  it  sprawls  across  a  vast  area  more  than  3,000  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  more  than  2,000  from  north  to  south, 
Southeast  Asia  has  less  than  half  the  actual  land  mass  of  the 
United  States.  Its  population  is  about  10  million  greater.  The 
land  form  is  varied,  the  population  more  so;  and  the  configu- 
ration of  the  land  has  created  barriers  not  only  between  coun- 
tries but  also  between  communities.  This  illustrated  pamphlet 
discusses  briefly  the  individual  countries  of  this  region — Burma, 
Thailand,  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and 
the  Philippines — and  the  beginnings  of  a  pattern  of  collective? 
security  for  the  entire  Pacific  area. 

Publication  5841  15  cents 

These  Background  pamphlets  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Strengthening  the  Defense  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Allies 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  BUDGET  MESSAGE' 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

|  I  send  you  today  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  which 
begins  July  1,  1956.  This  budget  also  includes 
the  fiscal  results  of  all  Government  operations  for 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1955,  and  revised  estimates 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956. 

BUDGET  TOTALS 

[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


1955 
actual 

1956 
esti- 
mated 

1957 
esti- 
mated 

Budget  receipts 

$60.4 
64.  6 

$64.  5 
64.3 

$66.  3 
65.9 

Budget  expenditures 

Budget  surplus  (+)  or 
deficit  (— ) 

-4.2 

+  .2 

+  .4 

The  budget  I  am  proposing  for  1957  is  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  is  my  expectation  that  the  budget 
will  also  be  in  balance  for  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

Although  balanced,  the  margin  of  estimated 
surplus  in  each  of  these  budgets  is  slim.  This 
icalls  for  the  utmost  cooperation  between  the  Ex- 
lecutive  and  legislative  branches  to  prevent  in- 
creases in  expenditures  or  reductions  in  receipts 
that  would  create  a  deficit. 


Budget  Policies 

We  seek,  above  all,  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
durable  peace.  Thus,  the  resources  of  the  world 
ian  be  directed  to  building  a  better  life  for  all 

1 H.  Doc.  256,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  transmitted  on  Jan. 
[16 ;  reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Jan.  16,  pp.  469  ff.  The 
nessage,  together  with  summary  budget  statements,  is 
'or  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. ;  price  $1.50. 
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people.    The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
the  countries  under  its  domination  are  undoubt- 
edly as  anxious  as  the  people  of  other  nations  to 
achieve  this  objective.     I  regret  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  not  as  yet  given  any  tangible  evidence 
of  an  intention  to  agree  on  a  plan  of  disarmament 
that  can  be  verified  by  adequate  inspection.     In 
the  absence  of  such  tangible  evidence,  we  must 
follow  the  course  reflected  in  this  budget  of  stead- 
ily strengthening  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  so  that  the  free  world  will  remain 
strong  enough  to  deter  possible  aggressors  or  to 
retaliate  immediately  and  effectively  if  attacked. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  steadfastly  seek  all  possible  ways  of 
further  progress  toward  our  goal  of  peace.    We 
will  speed  the  development  of  the  civilian  uses  of 
atomic  energy  and  make  the  resulting  benefits 
available,  under  appropriate  controls,  to  other  na- 
tions for  the  well-being  of  mankind.    We  will 
propose  logical  methods  for  advancing  disarma- 
ment,   We  will  promote  international  trade  and 
investment.    We  will  not  falter  in  our  cooperative 
efforts  to  build  the  economic,  as  well  as  defensive, 
strength  of  the  free  world  through  the  Mutual 
Security  Program. 


Budget  Expenditures 

Expenditures  hy  purpose.— When  we  look  at  the 
budget  in  terms  of  a  few  broad  purposes,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  portion,  64  percent,  of  the  ex- 
penditures in  the  fiscal  year  1957  will  be  for  de- 
terring possible  aggression  and  for  strengthening 
the  international  alliances  to  which  we  belong. 
The  next  largest  part,  21  percent,  will  be  devoted 
to  civil  benefits  of  various  kinds.  Interest,  largely 
on  the  public  debt,  will  amount  to  nearly  11  per- 
cent.   Expenditures  for  civil  operations  and  ad- 
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ministration  are  estimated  at  4  percent  of  the 
total.  .  .  . 

BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  BY  PURPOSE 
[Fiscal  years.     In  billions] 


1955 
actual 

1956 
esti- 
mated 

1957 
esti- 
mated 

Protection,  including  collec- 
tive security 

$42.7 

13.7 

6.4 

1.7 

$41.4 

13.8 

6.9 

2.  1 
.  1 

$42.4 

Civil  benefits.  _   

13.  9 

Interest 

7.  1 

Civil  operations  and  admin- 
istration  

2.2 

Reserve  for  contingencies 

.2 

Total 

64.6 

64.3 

65.  9 

Protection,  including  collective  security. — In 
this  summary  classification  of  broad  purposes,  ex- 
penditures for  protection  include  more  than  the 
four  major  national  security  programs.  They  em- 
brace the  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  including  construction  and  procurement ; 
the  Mutual  Security  Program ;  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  and  other  programs  such  as  stock- 
piling, expansion  of  defense  production,  civil 
defense,  and  our  foreign  information  activities. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  PROTECTION,  INCLUDING 
COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

[Fiscal  years.     In  billions] 


1955 
actual 

1956 
esti- 
mated 

1957 
esti- 
mated 

Major  national  security  pro- 
grams: 

Department  of  Defense- 
Military  functions 

Mutual    Security    Pro- 
gram— Military 

Atomic    Energy    Com- 
mission  

$35.5 

2.3 

1.  9 

.9 

$34.6 

2.5 

1.7 

.7 

$35.5 
2.5 
1  9 

Stockpiling  and  defense 
production  expansion- 

.4 

Subtotal  

40.6 
2.  1 

39.5 
1.9 

40  4 

Related  programs 

2  0 

Total 

42.7 

41.4 

42  4 

In  planning  such  great  security  programs,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  never  permit  ourselves  to  be 
panicked  by  temporary  crises  or  beguiled  by  a  cam- 
paign of  smiles  without  deeds.  We  continue  to 
maintain  and  to  strengthen  our  national  security 
forces. 
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This  budget  provides  for  increased  expenditures 
for  the  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  emphasizing  air-atomic  power,  guided 
missiles,  research  and  development,  continental 
defense,  and  the  re-equipping  of  our  forces  with 
new  types  of  weapons.  Outlays  for  conventional 
weapons  and  for  stockpiling  will  be  decreased. 
Under  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  budget  ex- 
penditures in  1957  for  military  assistance  and  for 
economic  and  technical  assistance  are  estimated  at 
about  the  same  level  as  in  the  fiscal  years  1955  and 
1956.  Expenditures  for  atomic  energy,  including 
peaceful  applications,  will  rise  in  1957  to  a  some- 
what higher  total  than  for  any  previous  year.  I 
am  also  recommending  an  expansion  of  our  foreign 
information  activities  so  that  we  can  more  success- 
fully advance  understanding  abroad  of  our  poli- 
cies and  their  peaceful  intent. 


Major  National  Security 

Budget  expenditures  for  major  national  security 
programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  are  estimated  at 
40.4  billion  dollars,  903  million  dollars  more  than 
estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

To  build  our  military  strength  effectively  and 
efficiently,  peaks  and  valleys  in  security  spending 
and  in  defense  production  must  be  avoided.  I 
want  to  emphasize  again  the  importance  of  a 
sound,  long-range  program  which  does  not  arbi- 
trarily assume  a  fixed  date  of  maximum  danger. 
Military  planning  must  combine  present  defense 
with  the  probable  needs  of  a  long  period  of  un- 
certain peace. 

Department  of  Defense. — During  the  past  3 
years  our  defense  program  has  been  successfully 
reoriented  to  reflect  the  changing  nature  of  the 
threat  to  our  security,  the  revised  requirements 
brought  about  by  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  the  increasing  availability  of  new  weapons  of 
unprecedented  strategic  and  tactical  importance. 

This  reorientation  has  been  accomplished  by 
developing  our  defense  program  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  policies  and  concepts: 

1.  Gearing  our  defense  preparations  to  a  long 
period  of  uncertainty  instead  of  to  a  succession  of 
arbitrarily  assumed  dates  of  maximum  danger. 

2.  Maintaining  the  capability  to  deter  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  from  attack  and  to  blunt  that  attack 
if  it  comes — by  a  combination  of  immediate  re- 
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MAJOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
[Fiscal  years.     In  millions] 


Item 


New  obligational  authority 


1955 
actual 


1956  esti- 
mated 


1957  esti- 
mated 


Expenditures 


1955 
actual 


1956  esti- 
mated 


1957  esti- 
mated 


Gross  budget  expenditures: 

Department  of  Defense — Military  Functions: 

Direction  and  coordination  of  defense 

Air  Force  defense 

Army  defense 

Navy  defense 

Other  central  defense  activities 

Proposed  legislation 

Transfer  from  Department  of  Defense  revolving 
funds  to  general  accounts  (proposed  legisla- 
tion)  


$13 

12,  137 

7,764 

10,  221 

653 


$13 

15,  490 

7,351 

9,640 

654 


$15 

15,  430 

7,731 

10,  006 

607 

1,902 


-785 


$13 

16,  407 

8,899 

9,733 

481 


$13 

15,  960 

8,510 

9,435 

657 


$14 

16,  535 

8,582 

9,565 

651 

200 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Development  and  control  of  atomic  energy: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 

Stockpiling  and  defense  production  expansion: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 

Mutual  security  program — military: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 


30,  787 
1,285 


33,  147 
1,179 


34,  907 

1,692 
144 


35,  533 
1,857 


34,  575 
1,715 


380 
1,204 


521 
1,022 


3,000 


1,442 
2,292 


983 
2,464 


35,  547 

1,905 
40 

678 
4 

2,100 
400 


Total 

Deduct  applicable  receipts: 
Defense  production  expansion. 
Other 


33,  656 


35,  870 


39,  743 


41,  124 
497 


39,  737 
270 


40,  674 

304 
(6) 


Net  budget  expenditures. 


40,  626 


39,  467 


40,  370 


6  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 

taliatory  power  and  a  continental  defense  system 
of  steadily  increasing  effectiveness. 

3.  Developing  military  forces  which  minimize 
numbers  of  men  by  making  maximum  use  of 
science  and  technology. 

4.  Relating  the  number  and  degree  of  readiness 
of  major  units  in  the  active  forces  to  the  practical 
limitations  on  the  rapid  deployment  of  major  mili- 
tary forces  from  the  United  States  immediately 
upon  the  outbreak  of  aggression,  and  relying,  for 
the  remainder,  on  ready  reserve  forces. 

5.  Utilizing  military  personnel  on  active  duty 
with  maximum  effectiveness  so  as  to  hold  to  a  mini- 
mum the  number  of  men  withdrawn  from  work  in 
the  civilian  economy. 

6.  Concentrating  our  efforts  on  those  forces 
which  best  complement  the  forces  our  allies  are 
most  capable  of  raising  and  supporting. 

7.  Maintaining  a  strong  and  expanding  peace- 
time industrial  structure,  readily  convertible  to  the 
tasks  of  defense  and  war. 

The  readjustment  of  our  military  forces  in  line 
January  30,   1956 


with  these  principles  is  providing  this  Nation  with 
the  greatest  military  power  in  its  peacetime  his- 
tory. My  recommendations  for  the  fiscal  year  1957 
continue  the  same  basic  policies  and  concepts. 

This  budget  provides  funds  for  an  average  of 
2,815,700  military  personnel  on  active  duty  during 
the  fiscal  year  1957.  Total  military  personnel  on 
active  duty  will  increase  to  2,838,400  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1957  from  the  number  of  2,814,100  esti- 
mated to  be  on  active  duty  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  In  order  to  permit  flexibility  in 
planning  and  operations,  a  military  personnel 
ceiling  has  been  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1957, 
totaling  2,906,000,  excluding  Army  cadets,  Navy 
aviation  cadets,  and  midshipmen.  However,  no 
increase  will  be  made  above  the  military  personnel 
levels  provided  for  in  this  budget  except  upon  de- 
tailed justification  to,  and  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1957  there  will  be  signifi- 
cant increases  in  certain  combat  elements,  particu- 
larly units  employing  new  weapons  and  units  as- 
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signed  to  continental  defense.  These  increases, 
together  with  the  continued  modernization  of  the 
weapons  and  equipment,  will  further  enhance  the 
combat  power  and  effectiveness  of  our  forces. 


Development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. — 
We  have  long  sought  and  we  continue  to  seek, 
jointly  with  other  nations,  means  to  banish  the 
threat  of  nuclear  warfare  which  still  confronts  the 
world.  Pending  a  trustworthy  agreement,  how- 
ever, we  must  continue  to  increase  our  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile  which,  together  with  the  means 
of  delivery,  is  the  principal  deterrent  to  armed 
aggression  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we 
shall  speed  the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  and  make  the  resulting  benefits, 
under  appropriate  controls,  available  to  other 
nations  for  the  well-being  of  all  mankind.  To 
this  end  we  continue  to  hope  that  an  international 
atomic  energy  agency  will  be  established  at  an 
early  date. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  at  Geneva  last  summer, 
which  grew  out  of  a  proposal  by  the  United  States, 
not  only  facilitated  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  but  served  to  emphasize  the  great 
promise  of  atomic  energy  for  peace. 

So  that  we  may  further  demonstrate  this  great 
promise,  I  recommend  again  that  the  Congress 
take  early  action  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  nuclear-powered  ship,  using  an  atomic  propul- 
sion plant  already  developed,  which  will  carry  the 
message  of  "Atoms  for  Peace"  to  the  ports  of  the 
world.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  suffi- 
cient funds  available  for  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  the  propulsion  plant  and  machinery,  and 
I  shall  request  additional  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1956  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  con- 
struction of  a  suitable  hull. 

Total  expenditures  for  atomic  energy  in  1957 
are  estimated  at  1.9  billion  dollars,  230  million 
dollars  more  than  in  1956. 

Operating  expenditures  will  increase  from  1.4 
billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  to  1.6  billion 
dollars  in  1957.  Greater  quantities  of  uranium 
ores  and  concentrates  will  be  purchased.  Produc- 
tion  from  the  Commission's  plants  will  increase 
but  at  reduced  unit  costs  as  the  expanded  facilities, 
iOOD  to  !><•  completed,  come  into  full  operation. 
Research  and  development  work  in  numerous 
area  .  both  civilian  and  military,  will  be  expanded. 


Capital  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  are 
expected  to  decline  somewhat  from  1956  levels.  I 
shall  propose  to  the  Congress  legislation  to  au- 
thorize new  construction  in  1957,  principally  for 
improvements  to  increase  the  efficiency,  capacity, 
and  safety  of  production  plants  and  for  research 
and  development  facilities. 

The  civilian  applications  of  nuclear  energy  will 
receive  even  greater  attention,  not  only  in  terms 
of  Government  expenditures,  but  also  through  the 
Commission's  efforts  to  stimulate  more  participa- 
tion and  investment  by  private  and  public  groups, 
particularly  in  the  development  of  atomic  power. 
As  such  participation  increases,  the  share  of  power 
development  costs  financed  by  the  Government 
should  decrease.  As  part  of  its  encouragement  of 
the  development  of  atomic  power,  the  Commission 
plans  in  1957  to  continue  specialized  training  of 
nuclear  engineers  and  to  expand  its  support  of  the 
training  of  nuclear  engineers  through  fellowships 
and  through  provision  of  specialized  training 
equipment  to  a  number  of  universities.  The  Com- 
mission will  also  construct  a  special  reactor  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  developing 
methods  for  preserving  food  through  irradiation. 

Great  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  larger  variety  of  nuclear  propulsion 
plants.  To  this  end,  funds  are  included  under 
proposed  legislation  for  additional  developmental 
facilities  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
in  Idaho. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  also  step 
up  research  on  controlled  thermonuclear  reactions 
as  new  discoveries  may  justify.  This  program, 
while  long  range,  gives  promise  of  yet  greater  di- 
mensions to  the  potential  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy. 

Continuing  progress  in  basic  research  is  funda- 
mental to  further  advances  in  nuclear  energy. 
The  Commission  will  increase  in  the  fiscal  year 
1957  its  support  of  basic  research  in  the  physical 
and  life  sciences,  including  development  and  de- 
sign studies  of  high-energy  particle  accelerators. 
The  1957  construction  program  wilL  include  new 
buildings  at  three  of  the  Commission's  labora- 
tories. 


Mutual  /Security  Program. — Through  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program  we  shall  continue  to  work 
jointly  with  our  friends  and  allies  in  building  and 
maintaining  the  defensive  and  economic  strength 
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of  the  free  world.  This  long-range  program, 
which  includes  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance,  is  essential  to  our  national  security. 
Our  assistance  supplements  the  major  efforts  of 
other  free  nations,  who  themselves  are  bearing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  our  joint 
efforts.  I  shall  subsequently  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress my  specific  requests  for  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  Mutual 
Security  Program.  These  requests  will  cover  my 
recommendations  for  military  assistance  and 
direct  forces  support,  discussed  in  this  section  of 
the  message,  as  well  as  for  economic,  technical,  and 
other  programs  which  are  discussed  in  the  inter- 
national affairs  and  finance  section. 

Expenditures  for  the  total  Mutual  Security 
Program  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  are  estimated  at 
4.3  billion  dollars,  about  100  million  dollars  more 
than  in  195G.  Recommended  new  authority  to 
incur  obligations  is  4.9  billion  dollars,  an  increase 
of  2.2  billion  dollars  over  the  2.7  billion  dollars 
enacted  for  1956.  Requested  new  obligational 
authority  for  1957  exceeds  estimated  expenditures 
for  1957  by  approximately  600  million  dollars 
reflecting  the  amount  for  additional  funding  of 
long  lead-time  items  for  delivery  in  future  years. 

Whenever  possible,  foreign  currency  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products 
abroad  under  the  Agriculture  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Act  will  be  used  to  meet  mutual  security 
objectives. 

Mutual  Security  Program,  military. — The  pro- 
gram of  military  assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  1957 
is  planned  primarily  to  continue  equipping  and 
training  forces  which  we  have  helped  develop  and 
.strengthen  over  the  past  years.  Total  expendi- 
tures for  military  assistance  and  direct  forces  sup- 
port in  the  fiscal  year  1957  are  estimated  at 
approximately  the  current  rate  of  2.5  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  To  carry  forward  these  programs, 
I  am  recommending  new  obligational  authority  of 
3  billion  dollars.  Within  this  amount,  445  million 
dollars  is  requested  for  direct  forces  support  in 
the  fiscal  year  1957  to  supply  items  such  as  pe- 
troleum, rations,  uniforms,  and  military  construc- 
tion services  directly  to  the  military  forces  of  our 
allies. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1955  and  1956,  the  backlog 
of  unexpended  balances  made  it  possible  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  level  of  expenditures  and  de- 
liveries while  the  amount  of  new  authority  to  incur 
obligations  was  reduced.     The  backlog  of  unex- 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 
[Fiscal  years.     In  millions] 


Net  budget  expendi- 
tures 

Recom- 
mended 
new 

1955 
actual 

1956 

esti- 
mated 

1957 
esti- 
mated 

obliga- 
tional 

author- 
ity for 
1957 

Military,  including  di- 
rect   forces    sup- 
port: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 

$2,  292 

$2,  464 

$2,  100 
400 

1,202 
590 

$3,  000 

Economic,    technical, 
and  other:1 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 

1,927 

1,  726 

1,860 

Total 

4,219 

4,  190 

4,292 

»  4,  860 

1  Discussed  in  the  international  affairs  and  finance  sec- 
tion of  this  message. 

2  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  2,781 
million  dollars  in  1955  and  2,703  million  dollars  in  1956. 
Excludes  an  estimated  130  million  dollars  of  authoriza- 
tions to  use  existing  balances. 

pended  balances  for  military  assistance  (includ- 
ing reservations  for  common-item  orders)  is  being 
reduced  from  a  total  of  7.7  billion  dollars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  an  estimated 
4.5  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  If  deliveries  of  military  equipment  are  to 
be  maintained  at  the  current  rate,  as  I  believe 
they  must  be,  this  level  of  unexpended  balances 
should  not  now  be  further  reduced. 

Our  planning  for  the  future  includes  helping 
to  provide  modern  weapons  that  the  forces  which 
we  help  support  can  effectively  use.  In  view  of 
the  long  lead-time  required,  funds  must  be  made 
available  in  advance  so  that  the  necessary  negotia- 
tions and  planning  may  be  undertaken  and  pro- 
curement initiated  for  complex  items  such  as  jet 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  electronics  systems.  Hence, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1957,  I  am  requesting  new  au- 
thority to  incur  obligations  somewhat  above  the 
projected  level  of  expenditures.  Deliveries  of 
equipment  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  will  nec- 
essarily be  spread  over  a  number  of  years  as  de- 
fense plans  involving  modern  weapons  are  com- 
pleted and  as  our  allies  demonstrate  their  readi- 
ness to  support  a  modern  defense  system 
adequately. 

My  recommendations  will  enable  us  to  provide 
our  Nato  partners  with  the  modern  defense  weap- 
ons and  equipment  which  we  are  furnishing  in 
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increasing  numbers  to  our  own  Nato  forces  in 
Europe.  Although  many  European  countries  are 
now  in  a  position  to  finance  a  greater  share  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  their  existing  forces,  they  will 
require  continuing  help  if  our  common  defense 
effort  is  to  be  strengthened  by  modern  weapons 
and  techniques. 

About  one-half  of  the  fiscal  year  1957  program 
will  be  concentrated  in  Korea,  Pakistan,  Taiwan, 
and  Turkey.  The  program  will  provide  for  neces- 
sary replacements  and  effective  maintenance  of 
materiel  furnished  in  past  years,  and  will  also 
permit  the  further  training  of  existing  forces.  In 
addition,  we  will  continue  to  supply  basic  military 
equipment  where  necessary  to  strengthen  further 
defensive  capabilities  in  the  Far  and  Middle  East. 
Likewise,  we  will  continue  to  provide  moderate 
amounts  of  equipment  to  help  maintain  certain 
military  units  of  our  friends  in  Latin  America 
who  are  cooperating  in  the  development  of 
hemispheric  defenses. 

International  Affairs  and  Finance 

The  international  programs  which  I  am  recom- 
mending for  the  fiscal  year  1957  will  vigorously 
carry  forward  our  fundamental  national  policy  to 
maintain  peace  and  help  build  a  strong,  prosper- 
ous, and  unified  community  of  free  nations. 

During  this  past  year,  the  United  States  has 
made  positive  new  proposals  aimed  at  relaxing 
international  tensions.  But  it  remains  clear  that 
the  search  for  lasting  peace  will  require  patience, 
strength,  and  continued  vigilance. 

We  will  persist  in  exploring  every  possible 
means  of  solving  the  difficult  problems  which  con- 
tinue to  divide  the  world.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
further  strengthen  and  improve  the  system  of  col- 
lective security.  Moreover,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that,  in  cooperation  with  other  free 
nations,  we  proceed  steadily  with  long-range 
positive  programs  to  sustain  and  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  human  well-being  which  are  necessary  if 
peace  with  freedom  is  to  endure. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  I  am  proposing 
expenditures  of  2.1  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
J  ■>■>  i  for  our  international  programs. 

Mutual  Security  Program,  economic.— My  rec- 
Qtmaen^tiona  for  continuing  military  assistance 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  were  dis- 
cussed previously,  and  the  amounts  involved  were 
included  as  part  of  our  major  national  security 
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activities.  Some  of  the  countries  to  which  we  pro- 
vide military  assistance,  however,  do  not  have 
the  economic  capacity  to  support  effective  defen- 
sive forces  which  are  necessary  to  our  mutual 
security.  We  must  continue  to  provide  assistance 
to  such  countries  to  enable  them  to  support  the 
greater  defensive  strength  that  is  our  common 
goal.    It  is  particularly  important  that  we  con- 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 
[Fiscal  years.     In  millions] 


Expenditures 

Recom- 
.  mended 

new 

Program  or  agency 

1955 

1956 

1957 

obliga- 
tional 

ac- 

esti- 

esti- 

author- 

tual 

mated 

mated 

ity  for 
1957 

Gross  budget  expenditures: 

Economic  and  technical 

development: 

Mutual  Security  Pro- 

gram    (defense 

support,  develop- 

ment   assistance, 

technical  cooper- 

ation, and  other)  : 

Present  programs... 

$1,  928 

$1,  725 

$1,  200 

Proposed  legislation 

590 

1  $1,  860 

Investment     guar- 

anty program 

3 

4 

6 

Export-Import  Bank.. 

229 

276 

291 

International  Finance 

Corporation 

35 
13 

Refugee  relief 

8 

11 

g 

Civil  assistance    (De- 

partment of  Defense) 

32 

3 

2 

2 

Emergency    commod- 

ity assistance   (De- 

partment  of   Agri- 

culture) .  . 

91 
3 

186 
13 

192 
33 

89 
2 

Other..   . 

Foreign  information  and 

exchange  activities: 

United    States    Infor- 

mation Agency 
Department  of  State.. 

84 
14 

86 
18 

104 

18 

135 
20 

Emergency    fund    for 

international  affairs. 

2 

6 

2 

Conduct   of  foreign  af- 

fairs  (Department  of 

State  and  others) 

121 

131 

>.  143 

215 

Total 

2,514 

2,497 

2,591 

2  2,  332 

Deduct  applicable  receipts : 

Export-Import  Bank 

330 

361 

v  391 

Investment     guaranty 

program 

4 

4 

4 

Department  of  Agricul- 

ture.   

79 

89. 

Net  budget  expenditures.. 

2,  181 

2,  053 

2,  108 

1  Excludes  45  million  dollars  of  authorizations  to  use 
existing  balances. 

2  Compares  with  new  obligational   authority   of   2,304 
million  dollars  in  1955  and  2,118  million  dollars  in  1956. 
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tinue  to  help  those  nations  which  require  assist- 
ance in  order  to  participate  effectively  in  regional 
collective  security  arrangements,  notably  those  in 
Asia.  This  budget,  therefore,  includes  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  defense  support  program  in  criti- 
cal areas  in  southern  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
South  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Far  East. 

The  development  of  military  strength  as  a  de- 
terrent to  aggression,  however,  meets  only  a  part 
of  the  challenge  which  faces  the  free  world.  Be- 
cause the  conditions  of  poverty  and  unrest  in  less 
developed  areas  make  their  people  a  special  target 
of  international  communism,  there  is  a  need  to 
help  them  achieve  the  economic  growth  and  sta- 
bility necessary  to  preserve  their  independence 
against  Communist  threats  and  enticements. 

For  our  assistance  to  be  as  effective  as  possible, 
it  must  be  based  upon  a  realistic  appraisal  of  po- 
tentialities for  economic  development  and  a  care- 
ful determination  of  priorities  among  the  many 
pressing  needs  in  the  less  developed  areas.  My 
recommendations  for  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram include  funds  for  continuing  selective 
loans  and  grants  to  certain  less  developed  coun- 
tries following  experience  gained  in  past  years. 

I  am  also  recommending  continuation  of  the 
worldwide  technical  cooperation  program  at  a 
slightly  increased  level.  Technical  cooperation  is 
an  indispensable  element  in  the  successful  attack 
which  is  being  made  on  the  basic  problems  of 
hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  American  experts  working  in  cooperating 
countries  and  by  the  training  of  foreign  techni- 
cians in  the  United  States,  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  our  people  are  being  shared  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  solve  fundamental  problems 
in  health,  education,  public  administration,  agri- 
culture, and  industry  which  confront  less  de- 
veloped countries.  By  these  means  we  are  helping 
to  provide  the  skills  which  are  required  for  eco- 
nomic development.  In  addition  to  continuing 
our  own  technical  cooperation  program,  my  rec- 
ommendations provide  for  our  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  expanded  technical  assistance  program 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  similar  work 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

We  shall  also  continue  and  expand  in  the  fiscal 
year  1957  our  international  program  to  provide 
training  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  are  included  in  this  budget 
as  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  further  contribu- 


tions for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees 
from  Palestine.  In  view  of  the  current  unrest 
in  the  Near  East,  our  continued  support  is  essen- 
tial both  for  humanitarian  reasons  and  to  assist 
in  achieving  peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 

The  budget  also  includes  amounts  for  the  es- 
capee program  and  for  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion and  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund,  which 
aid  in  the  relief  and  resettlement  of  refugees  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  emigration  from 
Europe. 

I  shall  recommend  effective  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  funds  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to 
enable  us  to  respond  to  new  situations  which  may 
arise.  I  also  consider  it  essential  that  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  be  amended  to  assure  greater  con- 
tinuity in  providing  economic  assistance  for  de- 
velopment projects  and  programs  which  we  ap- 
prove and  which  require  a  period  of  years  for 
planning  and  completion.  Accordingly,  I  shall 
ask  for  limited  authority  to  make  longer  term  com- 
mitments for  assistance  for  such  projects,  to  be  ful- 
filled from  appropriations  made  in  future  years. 

In  furtherance  of  our  basic  foreign  economic 
policy  objective  of  stimulating  international  trade 
and  investment,  I  am  requesting  a  review  of  exist- 
ing legislation  to  determine  whether  changes  will 
be  necessary  to  permit  an  expansion  of  the  invest- 
ment guaranty  program.  Under  this  program, 
private  United  States  investors  may  be  guaranteed 
against  loss  of  their  foreign  investments  or  earn- 
ings through  expropriation  or  inconvertibility  of 
foreign  currencies.  The  number  of  private  in- 
vestors and  foreign  governments  participating  in 
this  program  has  steadily  increased.  We  also  need 
to  encourage  investment  overseas  by  avoiding  un- 
fair tax  duplications,  and  to  foster  foreign  trade 
by  further  simplification  and  improvement  of  our 
customs  legislation. 

Export- Import  Bank. — The  Export-Import 
Bank  is  assisting  in  the  expansion  of  international 
trade  and  investment  through  direct  loans  and 
guaranties  of  private  loans.  Its  loan  and  guar- 
anty commitments  are  estimated  at  960  million 
dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1957,  an  increase  of  255 
million  dollars  over  the  previous  year.  Because 
of  greater  participation  in  loans  by  commercial 
banks  and  other  sources  of  private  capital,  direct 
Federal  disbursements  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  are 
estimated  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  new 
commitments.   Repayments  on  loans  made  in  prior 
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years  are  expected  to  exceed  disbursements  from 
Export-Import  Bank  funds,  thus  providing  esti- 
mated net  receipts  of  100  million  dollars.  Sales  of 
portions  of  the  existing  loan  portfolio  to  private 
financial  institutions  may  increase  this  return. 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities. — ■ 
The  present  international  situation  has  made  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
increasingly  vital  to  our  national  interest.  I  con- 
sider it  of  paramount  importance  that  we  expand 
our  effort  to  bring  the  truth  before  the  people  of 
the  world,  explain  our  peaceful  objectives,  and 
show  in  its  true  light  the  Communist  attempt  to 
divide  and  destroy  free  world  unity. 

To  this  end,  I  strongly  recommend  that  appro- 
priations for  our  information  program  be  increased 
by  48  million  dollars  from  the  level  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  increase  will  provide  for  ex- 
panded use  of  overseas  exhibits  and  other  tech- 
niques to  emphasize  such  subjects  as  our  Atoms 
for  Peace  program,  our  proposals  for  mutual 
aerial  inspection  as  a  first  step  toward  disarma- 
ment, and  the  many  scientific  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments by  which  progressive  capitalism  under  free, 
representative  government  is  contributing  to  a 
peaceful,  prosperous  world.  Overseas  libraries 
will  be  expanded,  and  increased  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  supplying  books  to  foreign  readers  at  low 
prices.  Where  appropriate,  the  program  will  cap- 
italize on  the  effectiveness  of  television. 

I  am  recommending  a  modest  increase  in  appro- 
priations for  the  educational  exchange  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State  which  constitute  a 
basic  element  of  our  long-term  effort  to  attain  a 
better  mutual  understanding  with  other  peoples 
of  the  world.  These  programs  bring  to  this 
country  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  facilitate  the 
mutual  exchange  of  students,  teachers,  and  re- 
search scholars.  In  addition  to  appropriated 
funds,  part  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
abroad  will  be  used  to  meet  certain  overseas  costs 
of  educational  exchange. 

With  the  financial  support  of  the  President's 
Emergency  Fund  for  International  Affairs,  we 
have  sponsored,  in  cooperation  with  private  in- 
dustry, agricultural  and  industrial  exhibits  at  in- 
ternational trade  fairs  which  have  effectively 
demonstrated  the  achievements  of  private  enter- 
in  a  free  economy.  Similarly,  our  cultural 
achievemente  have  been  presented  throughout  the 


world  by  American  actors,  dancers,  and  musicians 
during  the  past  year.  These  trade  fair  and  cul- 
tural presentations  have  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived abroad  and  have  contributed  significantly 
to  a  better  understanding  of  our  values  and  objec- 
tives as  a  nation.  In  view  of  the  effectiveness 
ot  these  activities,  legislation  will  be  recom- 
]   ended  to  authorize  them  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs. — The  Department  of 
State  is  not  now  adequately  equipped  with  either 
the  staff  or  facilities  which  are  required  if  it  is  to 
provide  the  timely,  informed,  and  coordinated 
policy  guidance  which  is  vital  to  the  success  of  our 
total  international  effort.  I  strongly  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  enact  the  requested 
increase  of  89  million  dollars  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957. 

A  substantial  part  of  this  increase  is  for  con- 
struction of  an  extension  to  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  State  building.  This  extension  will  per- 
mit all  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Department, 
including  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, to  be  accommodated  in  a  single  building 
rather  than  scattered,  as  at  present,  among  30 
separate  buildings.  In  addition,  my  recommenda- 
tions include  funds  to  cover  costs  in  the  first  year 
of  a  long-range  program  to  provide  adequate 
physical  facilities,  including  housing,  for  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  abroad. 

Steps  are  already  underway  to  strengthen  the 
staff  of  the  Department.  This  budget  provides 
for  further  improvements,  as  well  as  for  carrying 
forward  the  recruitment,  training,  employee 
benefit,  and  other  programs  initiated  during  the 
past  2  years.  Increases  are  also  proposed  to  per- 
mit the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  our  ex- 
panding consular  responsibilities  and  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  more  comprehensive  commer- 
cial and  economic  data  needed  by  American  busi- 
nessmen and  Government  agencies. 

To  provide  for  closer  international  economic 
cooperation  and  continued  expansion  of  United 
States  trade  abroad,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  our  membership  in  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation  be  approved.  While  this  will 
not  alter  congressional  control  of  our  tariff,  im- 
port, and  customs  policies,  it  will  help  us  to  remove 
discriminations  against  American  exports  and  fur- 
ther strengthen  our  ties  with  other  nations  of  the 
free  world. 
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Transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles" 
News  Conference 

Press  release  26  dated  January  17 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  have  a  brief  statement  to 
make  about  a  matter  which  I  judge  to  be  of 
torrent  interest.1 

An  article  in  Life  magazine  has  attracted  mucl 
comment.  Let  me  say  tins:  I  did  not  write  the 
article,  I  did  not  review  or  censor  the  article,  or 
know  of  its  title.  I  did  not  know  in  advance  of 
its  publication  date,  and,  in  fact,  I  did  not  read 
the  article  until  after  it  was  released  for  publica- 
tion. Having  read  it,  I  authorized  our  press  of- 
ficer to  say  that  the  statements  specifically  at- 
tributed to  me  did  not  require  correction  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  substance. 

Most  of  the  statements  specifically  attributed  to 
me  are  quotations  or  close  paraphrases  of  what 
I  had  already  said  elsewhere.  One  is  somewhat 
ambiguously  phrased,  but  the  ambiguity  can 
easily  be  resolved  if  read  in  context  and  with  ref- 
erence to  the  many  public  statements  which  I  have 
made. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should  adopt 
every  honorable  course  to  avoid  engagement  in 
war.  Indeed,  I  have  devoted  my  whole  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  just  and  durable  peace.  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  are  basic  moral  values  and 
vital  interests  for  which  we  stand,  and  that  the 
surest  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  let  it  be  known  in 
advance  that  we  are  prepared  to  defend  these 
principles,  if  need  be  by  life  itself. 

This  policy  of  seeking  to  prevent  war  by  pre- 
venting miscalculation  by  a  potential  aggressor  is 
not  a  personal  policy ;  it  is  not  a  partisan  policy ; 
it  is  a  national  policy.  It  is  expressed  in  mutual 
security  treaties  which  we  now  have  with  42  na- 
tions and  which  the  United  States  Senate  has  over- 
whelmingly approved.  It  is  expressed  in  Public 
Law  4,  whereby  the  Congress,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  bipartisan  vote,  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Formosa  area,  if  he  deemed  it  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Penghus.2 

This  policy  of  making  clear  our  position  in  ad- 
vance, of  course,  involves  risks.  As  Senator  Van- 
denberg  said  about  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 


1  The  following  six  paragraphs  were  also  released  sep- 
arately as  press  release  25  dated  Jan.  17. 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7, 1955,  p.  213. 


it  is  a  calculated  risk  for  peace.  But  as  we  have 
learned  by  hard  experience,  failure  to  make  our 
position  known  in  advance  makes  war  more  likely 
because  then  an  aggressor  may  miscalculate.  The 
policy  of  deterrence  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  task 
of  maintaining  a  just  and  durable  peace.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  patient;  it  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
ciliatory; it  is  necessary  to  make  our  peace  a 
vital  force  for  justice  and  human  welfare  so  that 
all  men  will  aspire  to  share  that  kind  of  peace. 

My  views  with  respect  to  peace  have  been  made 
known  on  many,  many  occasions,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  have  altered  because 
articles  dealing  with  complex  subjects  of  foreign 
policy  inevitably  tend  to  oversimplification  and 
special  emphasis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  article,  however,  said  that 
it  was  based  on  information  hitherto  u/ndisclosed. 
I  roas  wondering  if  you  could  tell  us  what  the  oc- 
casion was  that — it  did  say  that  new  information 
that  it  was  presenting  had  been  submitted  by  you 
and  the  State  Department. 

A.  There  is  no  substantative  information  in 
there  which  I  know  of  which  has  not  been  gener- 
ally a  matter  of  public  knowledge  and  found  in 
the  press. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  President 
Eisenhower  would  regard  an  attack  on  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  as  an  attach  on  Formosa? 

A.  That  question  stands  today  where  it  has 
stood  ever  since  Public  Law  4  was  adopted  and 
since  our  treaty  of  security  was  made  with  the 
Republic  of  China.  As  you  recall,  the  treaty  area 
is  defined,  but  the  President  is  authorized  to  use 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  related  areas  if  he  believes  that  is  important 
for  the  defense  of  the  treaty  area. 

Q.  Well,  in  fact,  Mr.  Secretary,  this  article  says 
that  you  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  President 
would  regard  an  attack  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu  as 
an  attack  on  Formosa.    Is  tJiat  correct? 

A.  As  I  said  before,  I  did  not  read  the  article 
in  advance  and  I  will  not  here  discuss  the  views 
of  the  author. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  there  is  no  in- 
formation here  which  has  not  already  been  made 
public.  Where  can  one  find  the  statement  that  the 
President  agreed  on  your  recommendation  and 
on  the  second  occasion  decided  again  when  you  tel- 
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ephoned  him  during  the  night  that,  if  there  was 
no  truce  in  Korea,  the  United  States  would  bomb 
across  the  Take  into  Manchuria? 

A.  Well,  I  have  seen  that  oftentimes  in  the  pub- 
lic press.  You  will  recall  that  there  had  already 
been  drawn  up  at  that  time  the  statement  by  the 
16  nations  who  were  in  the  war  there,  that  if  the 
war  should  be  resumed  it  would  probably  not  be 
possible  to  confine  it  to  Korea.3  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  the  same  thing  would  have  been 
true  if  the  war  would  have  gone  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  same  connection,  the 
article  states  that  President  Eisenhower  concurred 
in  your  recommendation  that  the  Communist 
forces  in  Indochina  be  opposed  on  the  ground,  and 
that,  if  the  Chinese  forces  intervened  openly,  stag- 
ing bases  in  South  China  would  be  destroyed  by 
U.S.  air  power.  Did  the  President  concur  in  a 
recommendation  by  you? 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  views  of  the 
author.  Views  of  that  sort  have  been  expressed 
and  counterviews  have  been  expressed.  That  is  a 
source  of  public  discussion,  I  would  say. 

Q.  But  did  you  make  such  a  recommendation, 
sir? 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the 
article  because  that  would  make  it  into  a  sort  of 
state  paper.  When  I  have  state  pronouncements 
to  make,  I  make  my  own  speeches. 

Q.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  both  you  and  the 
President  told  press  conferences  that  you  hoped 
to  put  out  a  white  paper  on  the  Indochina  affair. 
Nothing  yet  has  appeared  until  this  article.  When 
are  we  going  to  get  the  facts? 

A.  There  have  appeared  many  articles  that  I 
am  aware  of — some  written  by  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  just  said  that  our 
views  should  be  made  clear  lest  the  enemy  mis- 
calculate and  get  into  war.  Why  do  we  not  make 
our  position  clear  on  Matsu  and  Quemoy? 

A.  I  think  it  is  clear. 

Q.  It  is  not  clear  to  me,  sir. 

A.  It  is  not  clear  to  you  because  you,  like  me, 
cannot  read  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
But  to  them  I  think  it  is  quite  clear. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  they  think  we  mean 
to  do? 

A.  I  think  that  they  think  that,  if  an  attack 
is  started  there  which  comprehends  a  claim  to 
take  by  force  Formosa  and  the  Penghus,  we  will 
fight. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  said,  I  think,  in  the 
beginning  that  most  of  the  article  which  didn't — 
where  you  were  not  quoted  correctly — were  para- 
phrases or  were  close  statements  of  what  you  have 
said;  but  you  have  also  just  said  that  you  were 
not  going  to  discuss  any  aspects  of  the  article 
which  may  be  the  views  of  the  author.  I  am 
simply  asking  you,  sir,  is  there  no  way  to  clarify 
what  you  do  and  what  you  do  not  accept  in  the 
article?  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  Are  there 
things  in  the  article  that  you  do  not  accept  as 
statements  of  fact  attributed  to  you? 

A.  I  said — perhaps  I  didn't  make  it  as  clear  as 
I  should — that  most  of  the  statements  specifically 
attributed  to  me  are  quotations  or  close  para- 
phrases of  what  I  have  already  said  publicly. 
That  should  be  made  clear. 

Q.  You  said,  except  for  one  ambiguous  state- 
ment.   What  was  that  ambiguous  statement? 

A.  That  was  a  phrase — I  don't  have  the  text 
here  with  me — which  went  on  to  say  that,  which 
implied  that  the  getting  to  the  brink  of  war  might 
be  our  choice  rather  than  a  choice  that  was  forced 
upon  us.  The  whole  paragraph  I  think  is  per- 
fectly clear.  But  one  phrase  taken  out  of  context 
could  be  ambiguous. 

Q.  Could  you  state  now  what  is  the  proper  con- 
cept that  you  were  trying  to  get  across  there? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  faced  a  situation  where  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  in  Europe  and  more 
recently  in  the  Far  East,  there  has  been  a  threat  of 
armed  attack  against  what  I  referred  to  here  as 
basic  moral  values  and  vital  interests.  Now,  we 
had  the  choice  of  retreating  in  the  face  of  those 
threats  or  making  it  clear  that,  if  they  were  pur- 
sued, it  would  involve  a  war.  We  believed  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  a  war  was  to  make  that 
clear.  That  meant  that  we  stood  firm  at  a  point 
where  there  was  a  threat.  But  I  have  believed 
very  strongly,  as  a  result  of  my  study  of  history, 
particularly  the  history  of  this  century,  that  the 
greatest  risk  of  war  comes  from  not  making  it 
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clear  that  you  are  prepared  to  defend  the  moral 
values  and  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  had  a  history  of  wars  which  we  got  into 
despite  the  fact  that  we  were  always  very  eager 
for  peace.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  enough  to  want 
peace — which  surely  we  all  do — but  that  to  get 
peace  requires  taking  what  Senator  Vandenberg 
referred  to  as  a  calculated  risk  and  making  clear 
that  certain  things  cannot  be  attacked  with  im- 
punity. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  this  the  sentence  that  you 
considered  ambiguous:  "The  ability  to  get  to  the 
verge  without  getting  into  the  war  is  the  necessary 
art"? 

A.  Will  you  read  the  preceding  sentence,  I 
think. 

Q.  The  preceding  sentence  is — it  is  two  sen- 
tences: "You  have  to  take  chances  for  peace,  just 
as  you  must  take  chances  in  war.  Some  say  that 
we  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  war.  Of  course 
we  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  war.  The  ability 
to  get  to  the  verge  without  getting  into  the  war  is 
the  necessary  art." 

A.  Yes,  that  second  sentence  if  read  out  of  con- 
text does,  I  think,  give  an  incorrect  impression. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  were  "brought"  to 
the  verge  of  war  by  threats  which  were  uttered 
in  relation  to  Korea,  in  relation  to  Indochina,  and 
in  relation  to  Formosa. 

Position  on  Indochina  Armistice 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to  help  some  of  us 
judge  whether  your  past  views  on  the  Indochina 
armistice  remain  what  they  were,  could  you  tell 
us  whether  you  regard  the  armistice  as  it  was  nego- 
tiated as  a  major  save  for  the  free  world,  in  that 
it  kept  some  of  the  country  from  going  Com- 
munist, or  whether  we  just  took  no  view  and  in 
effect  refused  to  sanction  it  by  not  signing  it? 

A.  Well,  we  did  not,  as  you  know,  sign  the  armi- 
stice agreement  because  we  were  not  a  party  to 
the  war  nor  did  we  want  to  countenance  some  of 
the  provisions  of  that  armistice  which  we  believed 
were  very  injurious,  particularly  with  relation  to 
the  dislocation  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Catholics  in  the  northern  area  who  had  to  be  dis- 
placed under  very  rigorous  conditions.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  event  has  proved  that  the 
losses  which  were  taken  by  that  armistice  can  be 
limited  and  do  not  necessarily  involve  what  was 
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one  time  feared,  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  whole  Indo- 
china peninsula. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  what  for- 
eign-policy considerations  have  guided  you  to  col- 
laborate with  the  writing  of  this  article,  why  you 
agreed  to  it  at  this  time,  and  whether  these  con- 
clusions included  the  fact  that  Sir  Anthony  Eden 
would  shortly  come  to  this  country? 

A.  It  had  no  relationship  to  that  whatsoever. 
My  so-called  collaboration  involved  nothing  more 
than  what  I  have  done  with  a  good  many  people 
here  in  this  room,  that  is,  from  time  to  time  have 
informal  chats  with  certain  of  you.  This  par- 
ticular one  took  place,  I  think,  about  the  first  of 
December.  I  had  no  knowledge  at  that  time  as  to 
when  an  article  would  be  issued,  if  indeed  it  would 
be  issued  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Herald  Tribune  says  in 
a  front-page  editorial  today  that  this  Life  mag- 
azine article  was  submitted  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment before  publication,  and  that  one  major 
change  was  requested,  and  that  the  magazine 
found  it  was  too  late  to  do  that.  And  the  second 
point  is  that  the  article  contains  at  least  one  error 
of  fact,  namely,  that  a  British  change  of  heart 
prevented  the  proposed  meeting  in  Washington 
during  the  Indochina  crisis.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  you  or  any  of  your  aides  suggested  the 
change  in  the  article  which  could  not  be  made  and 
whether  or  not  you  believe  the  British  change  of 
heart  did  prevent  the  Indochina  meeting? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  last  ques- 
tion because  that  relates  to  past  history  where 
there  obviously  have  been  differences  of  opinion, 
and  it  is  not  desirable,  I  believe,  to  revive  possible 
differences  and  misunderstandings  which  may 
have  occurred  at  that  time. 

As  far  as  the  other  question  is  involved,  that  is 
something  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  and 
was  undoubtedly  handled  by  the  public  relations 
division  of  the  Department. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  was  any  verbatim  record  kept 
of  this  conversation  in  whole  or  in  part? 


A.  I   believe 
conversation. 


that   notes    were   made   of   the 


Q.  No,  I  mean  in  terms  of  either  a  recording 
or  a  stenographic  account. 

A.  I  believe  that  there  was,  yes,  but  I  did  not 
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see  it ;  and  it  was  understood  that  that  was  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  recollections  of 
the  author  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
any  material  that  could  be  quoted. 

Q.  Can  that  be  made  available  to  the  press,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  did  you  determine — how 
did  the  writer  determine — what  things  you  said 
that  were  to  be  quoted  directly?  Did  you  guide 
him  on  that? 

A.  I  was  not  conscious  at  the  time  that  anything 
that  I  said  would  be  quoted  directly. 

Q.  Then,  are  you  saying,  sir,  that  the  quota- 
tions attributed  to  you  were  made  on  the  writer's 
own  authority  and  responsibility? 

A.  I  said  on  that,  I  think,  that  the  quotations 
in  the  main  were  actual  reproductions  of  what 
I  had  previously  said  publicly  and  that  otherwise 
I  had  no  reason  to  question  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  broad  substance. 

Q.  Well,  you  understand  the  difficulty  that 
everyone  is  in,  sir,  because,  as  you  remember  your- 
self, when  some  questions  have  been  put  to  you, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  you  to  discuss  those 
questions  because  this  is  the  author's  point  of  view. 

A.  Right. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  said  that  the 
substance  of  what  he  said  represents  your  point 
of  vieio.  At  what  point  are  we  to  determine 
that  the  author  is  speaking,  and  at  what  point  are 
we  to  determine  that  you  are  speaking?  How  are 
we  to  know? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  you  would  know  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  only  portion  of  the 
article  on  which  I  have  commented  was  where 
certain  statements  were  attributed  to  me  in  quo- 
tation marks;  and  I  have  felt,  as  I  said,  I  think,  in 
my  last  press  conference,  that  in  view  of  that 
attribution  (o  me  in  quotation  marks  of  certain 
statements,  I  felt  that  if  there  was  anything  that 
was  seriously  wrong  with  them  I  had  a  duty  to 
cal]  alt  cut  ion  to  that  lest  harm  be  done.  I  there- 
fore icad  the  article  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
thai  broadly  speaking  the  substance  of  what  had 
been  attributed  to  me  was  substantially  accurate 
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and  in  line  with  what  I  previously  had  said. 
Therefore,  I  saw  no  reason  to  issue  a  repudiation 
or  a  correction. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  regard  to  this  passage 
xohich  contains  the  sentence  used  here  before — / 
will  read  it  again:  "The  ability  to  get  to  the  verge 
without  getting  into  the  war  is  the  necessary  art" — 
that  passage  is  set  in  quotes  as  though  it  were  a 
direct  quote  from  you,.  Can  you  tell  us  v)hether 
that  passage  is  taken  from  a  public  statement  of 
yours  or  was  quoted  from  you  in  the  course  of 
that  conversation? 

A.  I  have  said  the  substance  of  that,  I  think,  on 
a  good  many  occasions :  that  I  believe  that  peace 
is  not  won  by  seeming  to  retreat  when  an  aggres- 
sor threatened;  that  it  was  important  to  make 
clear  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  stand  firm 
even  though  that  might  involve  war.  That  is  a 
sentiment  which  I  have  expressed  a  good  many 
times  over  a  great  many  years,  and  I  think  that 
this  particular  statement  attributed  to  me,  when 
read  in  the  light  of  its  context,  is  a  fair  reflection 
of  my  views. 

Q.  It  is  a  reflection  then,  but  not  a  direct  quote 
as  it  stands? 

A.  I  would  never  myself  have  expressed  myself 
in  quite  that  way  for  publication. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  reaction  to  con- 
gressional reaction  to  this  article? 

A.  Well,  the  article,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  gives  me 
a  great  deal  more  credit  than  is  my  due.  The 
title  of  it  gives  me  too  much  credit;  the  article, 
as  a  whole,  gives  me  too  much  credit;  and,  as 
such,  it  was  bound  to  attract  criticism  in  some 
quarters. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  some  people  have  given  me 
too  much  credit,  although  I  do  not  regret  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  people  who  seem  to  approve 
of  what  I  have  done.  , 

Q.  Sir,  in  regard  to  these  three  episodes  dis- 
cussed in  the  article,  whether  we  might  have  gone 
to  war  and  did  not,  were  there,  in  each  case,  other 
factors  leading  to  nonwar  which  were  overlooked 
in  the  article? 

A.  I  have  said  that  articles  such  as  this  dealing 
with  a  complex  subject  inevitably  oversimplify 
and,  in  that  process,  tend  to  overemphasize.  I 
think,  undoubtedly,  there  were  a  good  many  fac- 
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tors  in  the  equation;  not  all  of  them  are  mentioned 
in  this  article. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  those  same  three  instances 
are  you  satisfied  that  our  allies  had  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  what  we  had  planned  to  do  in  the  event 
that  the  talks  broke  down,  or  that  the  xoar  in  Korea 
was  renewed?  Had  we  made  clear  to  them  the 
Arastic  -steps  that  we  proposed  to  take  in  that 
■iff 

A.  I  think  our  policy  was  made  clear  to  our 
allies,  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied,  sir,  that  it  was  made  clear 
to  the  responsible  committees  of  the  Congress? 

A.  Well,  it  was  made  clear  to  the  congressional 
leaders.  Now,  I  think  we  have  discussed  this 
particular  subject  enough.  It  has  been  half  an 
hour,  and  I  would  like  to  get  on — if  you  have  any 
questions  about  any  other  matters. 

Long-Range  Foreign  Aid 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  the  President  re- 
cently, particularly,  have  both  emphasized  the 
need  for  an  expanded  foreign  aid  on  a  longer- 
range  basis.  There  has  been  some  congressional 
opposition,  notably  that  of  Senator  George  and 
Senator  Knowland.  Over  the  weekend  there  was 
speculation  printed  that  the  administration  was 
prepared  to  pull  back.  My  question  is,  sir:  How 
hard,  how  vigorously,  is  the  administration  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  this  principle  that  you  and  the 
President  have  enunciated? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  a  principle  that  we 
will  have  to  "fight  for,"  as  you  put  it,  although 
it  is  a  principle  which  we  believe  in  and  which  we 
believe  that  Congress  will  concur  in  once  the  full 
picture  has  been  given  to  them.  Under  Secretary 
Hoover  is,  I  think,  this  morning  giving  some  of 
the  story  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
would  like  to,  if  I  could,  just  take  a  moment  off 
of  just  answering  questions  to  say  a  few  words 
about  our  philosophy  on  this  whole  subject. 

The  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  its  policies  of 
the  last  30  years,  particularly  the  last  10  years, 
has  made  considerable  strides  in  developing  itself 
into  an  industrial  state  which  has  considerable 
heavy  industry,  and  it  is  among  those  which  have 
developed  atomic  energy,  both  for  peacetime  and 
wartime  purposes.  Now  that  evolution  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  the  neighboring  countries  of  Asia.     That 
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development  has  occurred  through  very  cruel  and 
inhumane  processes.  The  needs  of  the  people  have 
been  largely  ignored.  There  has  been  a  very  large 
amount  of  compulsory  and  slave  labor.  The  meth- 
ods by  which  industrialization  has  been  achieved 
cannot  be  approved  by  any  right-thinking  person 
who  believes  in  the  dignity  of  man.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  result  there,  and  it  is  a  result  which  has 
an  appeal  to  the  less  developed  countries  who  feel 
that  their  own  independence  will  not  be  complete 
unless  they  can  have  a  measure  of  not  merely  po- 
litical independence  but  also  a  measure  of  eco- 
nomic independence.  And  when  the  Soviet  Union 
sends  its  emissaries  to  them,  and  says,  "Now  see 
what  we  have  done;  and  we  will  help  you  do  the 
same  thing,"  that  has  a  certain  appeal  to  countries 
which  are  primarily  producers  of  raw  materials 
and  which  are  dependent  upon  other  countries, 
heretofore  the  Western  countries,  for  industrial 
goods. 

Now  that  kind  of  Russian  competition  I  do  not 
think  can  be  met  merely  by  the  kind  of  economic 
aid  which  helps  to  meet  emergencies — famine, 
floods,  and  the  like — or  helps  to  balance  current 
budgets.  It  is  necessary  to  help  these  countries 
to  move  forward  along  the  path  to  which  they 
aspire  and  along  which  one  neighboring  country 
has  largely  gone,  that  is,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  I  believe  that  these  offers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  coupled  with  political  purposes  and 
that  their  acceptance  would  involve  untoward  po- 
litical results.  Nevertheless,  a  temptation  is 
there;  the  need  is  there;  and,  even  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Soviet  example,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  try  to  help  in  ways  which  will  not 
merely  relieve  on  a  year-to-year  basis  but  help 
to  transform  these  economies  into  better-inte- 
grated economies  of  the  kind  that  the  people 
aspire  to. 

Furthermore,  if  our  Government  can  engage  in 
some  of  these  long-term  projects,  they  not  only 
will  have  great  value  in  catching  the  imagination 
of  the  people  and  meeting  their  aspirations,  but 
also  it  may  make  it  possible  to  get  from  those 
countries  themselves,  or  from  other  countries,  or 
from  organizations  like  the  World  Bank,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money.  So  our  own  money 
will  go  farther — through  some  kind  of  a  match- 
ing process. 

I  believe  that,  when  the  nature  of  the  problem 
is  understood,  there  will  be  a  realization  that  the 
enlightened   self-interest   of   the   United   States 
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requires  that  we  should  go  forward  to  meet  this 
situation  in  terms  of  projects  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  would  continue  to  give  them  some 
support  over  a  period  of  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  consider  that  the 
passage  of  the  enactment  of  the  authority,  which 
the  President  has  requested,  is  of  vital  importance 
at  this  session? 

A.  I  think  it  is  vitally  important  at  this  time 
that  we  and  indeed  the  whole  world  understand 
that  what  we  really  are  engaged  upon  here  is  not 
just  a  single-shot  operation  but  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  is  apt  to  be  continuing.  Now  I 
realize  full  well  that  it  is  a  difficult  problem  in 
that  one  Congress  cannot  bind  a  second  Congress, 
and  that  each  Congress  is  free  to  make  its  own 
appropriations,  free  of  any  commitments  made 
by  a  prior  Congress. 

The  Marshall  plan,  as  I  recall,  was  carried 
through  with  year-by-year  appropriations,  but 
there  was  a  recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the 
importance  of  carrying  through  a  4-to-5-year  pro- 
gram there.  But  it  is  always  difficult  to  work  this 
thing  out. 

I  recall  I  was  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  first 
Mdap  bill — the  military  assistance  bill — was 
passed.  And  I  recall  that  there  we  worked  on  a 
basis  of  an  appropriation  I  think  for  the  first  fiscal 
year,  with  contract  authority  for  the  next  year. 
The  working  out  of  these  things  is  difficult  and 
complicated  under  congressional  procedure ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  find  a  result  which  will, 
on  the  one  hand,  take  account  of  the  problem  of  the 
Congress  and,  on  the  other  hand,  take  account  of 
the  national  importance  of  proceeding  here  on  a 
long-range  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Knowland  proposed 
that  a  neutralist  be  required  to  join  collective  se- 
curity agreements  against  communism  in  return 
for  such  long-term  aid  from  the  United  States. 
Would  you  concur  with  that  view,  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  We  believe  that  each  case  of  aid  needs  to  be 
considered  on  its  own  individual  merits;  and 
while,  broadly  speaking,  there  is  a  closer  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  United  States  and  coun- 
tries  who  have  stood  up  to  be  counted  with  us, 
nevertheless,  I  would  not  want  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  giving  some  economic  assistance  to 
other  countries. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  did  Congress  recognize 
the  importance  of  continuing  or  carrying  out  the 
Marshall  plan?  How  did  it  express  that  recog- 
nition? 
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A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  expressed  pri- 
marily in  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and,  possibly,  the  Appropriations  I 
Committees,  in  which  they  recommended  the  first 
installment.  I  must  admit  that  my  memory  is 
somewhat  vague  on  that  point. 

National  Security  and  the  Budget 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  another  national  magazine 
today,  already  printed  and  on  the  market,  General 
Ridgway  says  that  budgetary  and  domestic  politi- 
cal considerations  overrode  purely  military  con- 
siderations in  the  formation  of,  or  the  writing  of, 
the  Army  budget.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

A.  I  would  make  only  this  comment — not  hav- 
ing seen  the  article.  The  budget-making  process 
is  a  very  complicated  process,  and  each  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  asks  for  the  amount  of 
money  that  it  thinks  it  needs,  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion merely  from  its  own  standpoint.  And  that 
goes  for  the  different  services.  Finally,  these  are 
all  put  together,  and  then  the  request  from  one 
source  has  to  be  balanced  against  requests  from 
another  source,  and  then  the  whole  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  the  national  economy  and  the 
values  to  be  derived  from  a  balanced  budget,  from 
a  stable  dollar,  and  the  impact  upon  our  domestic 
economy.  The  people  who  act  only  for  one  branch 
or  department  or  agency  of  Government  are  un- 
able alone  to  take  into  account  all  of  these  con- 
siderations. The  man  who  finally  makes  the  de- 
cision about  the  budget — and  that  is,  in  the  end, 
the  Presidential  decision — the  President  makes 
the  decision,  in  consultation  with  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  National  Security  Council.  ,  He  evaluates 
many,  many  elements  of  the  problem,  among  other 
things  the  fact  that  national  security  depends  not 
merely  upon  military  power  but  upon  a  whole 
complex  of  factors,  including  the  vitality  of  your 
economy. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Communists  for  many, 
many  years  counted  as  a  principal  weapon,  a 
principal  opportunity,  the  likelihood  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  capitalistic  system  and  some  sort  of 
boom-bust  event.    They  figured  that  they  would 
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make  more  progress,  perhaps,  that  way  than  they 
would,  perhaps,  by  force  of  arms.  So  that  when 
you  are  considering  the  national  security  you  have 
to  take  into  account  many  more  factors  than  the 
point  of  view  of  any  particular  department.  And 
that  total  decision  is  one  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted by  everyone  because  it  is  recognized  that 
there  is  only  one  person  in  the  country  who  can 
adequately  take  account  of  all  of  the  factors  and 
that's  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  Latin 
America  should  be  included  among  the  areas  to 
be  considered  for  long-range  planning? 

A.  Latin  America  is  very  much  considered,  par- 
ticularly in  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  had  time,  in  your 
preoccupation  with  the  events  of  our  recent  his- 
tory, to  form  an  impression  of  the  new  Soviet 
5-year  plan,  especially  in  relation  to  the  struggle, 
the  competitive  struggle,  of  which  you  spoke  last 
week? 

A.  The  impression  I  have  is  that  it  dedicates 
the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  put  its  primary 
emphasis  upon  heavy  industry  and  that  the  trend 
toward  more  consumers'  goods  which  was  fore- 
cast 2  years  ago  when  Malenkov  was  temporarily 
Premier  there — that  that  tendency  continues  to  be 
submerged,  with  the  primary  emphasis  upon 
heavy  industry,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
exclusively  war  industry  but,  undoubtedly,  is,  in 
very  large  part,  war  industry. 

Q.Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  administration  made 
up  its  mind  on  the  exact  nature  of  what  it  would 
like  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
be;  that  is,  an  actual  operating  agency,  or  merely 
a  broker  between  bilateral  agreements? 

A.  Well,  it  isn't  just  a  question  of  making  up 
our  mind,  our  views,  as  to  the  optimum  result. 
Our  views  were  set  forth  pretty  fully  in  the  speech 
that  President  Eisenhower  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  December. 
What  was  it, '53? 

Q.  '53. 

A.  That,  as  you  know,  contemplated  having  a 
world  bank  into  which  contributions  of  fissionable 
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material  would  be  made  and  out  of  which  material 
for  industrial  purposes  would  be  drawn.  Now, 
for  the  first  year  and  a  half,  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  go  along  with  that  program,  and,  there- 
fore, it  tended  to  develop  along  other  lines.  Be- 
latedly, last  July  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union  indicated  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  put 
up  some  fissionable  material.  Now  the  question 
as  to  how  it  will  work  out  is  a  matter  for  inter- 
national discussion  at  the  present  time.  I  believe 
that  a  further  conference  will  be  held  soon,  I 
think  in  February,  and  I  will  not  be  able  to  know 
until  that  time  just  what  line  will  be  developed. 
A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  views  of  other 
countries  and  not  just  of  our  own.  From  our  own 
standpoint  we  would  still  think  it  preferable  if 
the  original  concept  could  be  carried  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  events  caused  you  to 
change  your  mind  about  taking  to  the  stump  this 
year — the  political  stump,  that  is? 

A.  No,  I  think  I  will  stand  on  what  I  said  be- 
fore on  that  subject. 


Board  of  Consultants  To  Review 
Foreign  Intelligence  Activities 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  13 

The  President  on  January  13  appointed  an 
eight-man  board  of  consultants  to  review  periodi- 
cally the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  President's  action  is  in  line  with 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

The  members  of  the  board,  in  whose  qualifica- 
tion and  discretion  the  President  has  the  fullest 
confidence,  are  as  follows : 

James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  Chairman,  President,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Adm.  Richard  L.  Conolly,  President,  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  F.  Fairless,  Director  and  Member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gen.  John  E.  Hull,  President,  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Association,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Robert  A.  Lovett,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  In- 
land Steel  Corporation,  Chicago,  111. 
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President's  Letter  to  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

Dear  Mr.  Dulles  :  In  the  Hoover  Commission 
Report  submitted  to  Congress  on  June  29,  1955, 
relating  to  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  a  recommendation  that  I  appoint 
a  "committee  of  experienced  private  citizens  who 
shall  have  the  responsibility  to  examine  and  re- 
port" on  the  work  of  the  Government's  foreign 
intelligence  activities.  I  have  noted  your 
concurrence. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  I  am 
constituting  a  Board  of  Consultants  to  review 
periodically  the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
this  Government,  and  to  report  their  findings  to 
me.  While  the  review  would  concern  itself  with 
the  sum  total  of  these  activities,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  major  attention  would  be  concentrated 
upon  the  work  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  am  sending  to  the 
prospective  members  of  the  Board  is  enclosed. 

The  work  of  this  Board  together  with  the  reg- 
ular reviews  conducted  by  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  will  help  to  provide  a 
method  for  assuring  the  Congress,  the  public,  and 
the  Executive  Branch  that  this  highly  important 
and  sensitive  work  is  being  efficiently  conducted. 

I  know  that  you  will  afford  the  Board  of  Con- 
sultants the  fullest  cooperation  in  its  work. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President's  Letter  to  Members  of  Board 

I  am  establishing  a  Board  of  Consultants  on 
foreign  intelligence  activities  of  this  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  me  periodically  with 
independent  evaluations  of  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zations involved.  This  Board  will  consist  of 
eight  outstanding  citizens  in  whose  high  qualifica- 
tions  and  discretion  I  have  the  fullest  confidence. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  serve  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board. 

It  is  my  desire  that  this  Board  should  meet  not 
less  often  than  once  every  six  months  to  analyze 
carefully  the  work  of  the  Government's  foreign 
intelligence  activities.  These  sessions  might  in- 
volve meetings  over  a  period  of  several  days. 
"While  the  review  by  your  group  would  be  con- 
cerned with  all  Government  foreign  intelligence 
activities,  I  would  expect  particular  detailed  at- 
tcnt  ion  to  be  concentrated  on  the  work  of  the  Cen- 
tiiil  Intelligence  Agency  and  of  those  intelligence 


elements  of  key  importance  in  other  departments 
and  agencies.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  obtain 
your  views  as  to  the  over-all  progress  that  is  being 
made,  the  quality  of  training  and  personnel,  se- 
curity, progress  in  research,  effectiveness  of  spe- 
cific projects  and  of  the  handling  of  funds,  and 
general  competence  in  carrying  out  assigned  intel- 
ligence tasks. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  prompt  and 
accurate  intelligence  is  essential  to  the  policy  mak- 
ing branches  of  the  Government  in  the  field  of 
national  security  and  foreign  relations.  By  serv- 
ing on  the  Board  you  can  make  a  real  contribution 
to  the  task  of  Government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  and  the  others  whom  I 
am  inviting  to  serve  will  be  able  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
and  me  in  the  near  future  to  determine  the  scope  of 
your  review  of  the  work  in  the  foreign  intelligence 
field  and  to  draw  up  terms  of  reference  to  permit 
you  effectively  to  carry  out  your  assigned  task. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


U.S.  Begins  Training  and  Equipment 
of  German  Armed  Forces 

U.S.  Embassy  (Bonn)  press  release  dated  January  4 

Training  by  the  United  States  of  Federal  Re- 
public forces  personnel  in  accordance  with  Ger- 
man requests  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Agreement 1  will  commence  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States  in  January.  Under  the  same 
agreement,  deliveries  of  U.S.  weapons  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  will  be  initiated. 

The  training  and  equipment  programs,  which 
are  closely  linked,  are  being  inaugurated  under 
the  U.S.-Federal  Republic  agreement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  in  accordance  with  defense 
plans  formulated  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  first  equipment  deliveries  to  the  Federal 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  deposit  of  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  at  Washington  on  Dec.  27,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Jan.  9,  1956,  p.  7.3.  For  text,  of  agreement,  see 
ibid.,  July  25,  1955,  p.  142. 

The  Department  of  Defense  announced  at  Washington 
on  December  28  the  appointment  of  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  S. 
Bradley  as  Chief  of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  (MAAG)  attached  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Bonn. 
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Republic  will  be  made  this  month  and  will  consist 
only  of  light  weapons  and  equipment  for  basic 
training  purposes.  Heavy  equipment  such  as 
tanks,  aircraft,  training  vessels,  and  heavy 
armament  items  will  be  moved  into  the  hands  of 
Federal  Republic  forces  as  mutually  agreed  and 
in  step  with  the  progress  of  German  training. 
The  equipment  delivered  to  the  Federal  Republic 
will  be  similar  to  that  which  is  currently  being 
used  by  the  armed  forces  of  other  Nato  countries. 

Army  Training  Program 

Certain  specific  training  related  to  U.S.  equip- 
ment will  be  provided  by  American  instructors 
at  German  and  U.S.  bases  in  Germany  and  at 
training  centers  and  service  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  U.S.  Army  training  assist- 
ance to  German  forces  will  be  conducted  by 
Usareur  [U.S.  Army  Europe]  personnel  at  Ger- 
man installations.  This  program  will  be  initiated 
with  the  transfer  of  29  U.S.  Army  instructors- 
ready  to  begin  training  courses — to  Andernach  in 
mid- January.  In  addition,  individuals  from  Fed- 
eral Republic  forces  will  be  students  in  Usareur 
schools. 

Peak  of  the  training  period,  as  presently 
planned,  should  be  in  mid-1956.  Except  for  stu- 
dents from  Federal  Republic  forces  at  U.S. 
schools,  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  U.S.  Army 
training  assistance  will  be  concluded  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  German  Army  buildup. 

American  training  groups  working  on  Federal 
Republic  bases  will  live  in  German  caserns  unless 
facilities  are  limited,  in  which  event  they  will  live 
in  U.S.  installations  in  the  vicinity. 

The  size  of  the  U.S.  Army  training  group  has 
not  been  definitely  established  but  will  fluctuate  in 
accordance  with  the  training  assistance  requested 
by  the  Federal  Republic. 

Air  Force  Training 

Early  in  January,  a  number  of  officers  and  air- 
men of  the  new  German  Air  Force  will  commence 
arriving  at  the  Usafe  [U.S.  Air  Force  Europe] 
training  bases  of  Fuerstenfeldbruck,  Landsberg, 
and  Kaufbeuren.  They  will  undergo  indoctrina- 
tion and  orientation  training  by  German  officials 
prior  to  entry  into  pilot  and  technical  training 


courses  available  to  them  as  a  Nato  member  na- 
tion. The  pilots  will  start  their  flight  training  at 
Landsberg  in  Harvard  MK4's.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  their  training  they  will  move  to  Fuersten- 
feldbruck for  training  in  the  T-33  jet  trainer. 

Personnel  scheduled  for  technical  training  will 
receive  all  of  their  training  at  Kaufbeuren,  where 
courses  in  aircraft  maintenance,  communications, 
and  electronics  will  be  available.  Some  of  the 
officers  who  will  receive  pilot  training  at  Lands- 
berg and  Fuerstenfeldbruck  will  be  utilized  as 
instructors  for  subsequent  pilot  trainees.  Simi- 
larly, many  of  the  airmen  and  officers  going  to 
Kaufbeuren  for  technical  training  will  be  utilized 
as  instructors  after  they  complete  their  training. 
This  will  provide  a  nucleus  of  instructors  for  the 
German  Air  Force. 

Federal  Republic  personnel  taking  training  at 
U.S.  air  bases  in  Germany  will  be  accorded  the 
same  logistical  support  as  students  of  other  Nato 
countries  until  the  German  Air  Force  is  ready 
to  assume  its  own  support.  Operational  control 
of  personnel  in  training  at  U.S.  bases  in  Germany 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  Usafe. 

Navy  Training  Support 

The  U.S.  Navy  will  give  training  support  by 
instructing  German  naval  student  selectees  in  a 
variety  of  subjects  necessary  for  their  later  em- 
ployment at  German  recruit  training  bases.  These 
selectees  are  former  German  naval  personnel  who 
have  been  employed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  units  at 
Bremerhaven  and  Schierstein. 

Included  in  the  program  will  be  small-arms 
indoctrination  including  the  3.5-inch  rocket 
launcher,  study  of  American  training  methods 
and  retraining  in  procedures  for  training  recruits, 
and  a  study  of  modern  methods  in  amphibious 
operations. 

Letters  of  Credence 

James  C.  Hagerty,  press  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, announced  on  January  17  that  the  President 
had  that  day  accepted  the  credentials  of  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
Mauclair  Zephirin. 
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Ambassadorial  Talks  at  Geneva  With  Chinese  Communists 


Press  release  37  dated  January  21 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Chinese  Communists  issued  a  misleading 
statement  on  January  18  regarding  the  Geneva 
discussions  which  have  been  taking  place  between 
U.S.  Ambassador  [U.  Alexis]  Johnson  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  Ambassador  Wang  [Ping-nan]. 
It  is  thus  necessary  that  the  record  be  set  straight. 

These  conferences  were  started  last  August  to 
discuss  the  repatriation  of  civilians  and  other 
''practical  matters  at  issue." 1 

Agreement  to  Repatriation  of  Civilians 

On  September  10,  1955,  the  representatives  of 
both  sides,  by  agreement,  issued  statements  that 
civilians  were  entitled  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
tries.2 

The  Communist  declaration  stated: 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  recognizes  that  Ameri- 
cans in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  desire  to 
return  to  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  do  so,  and 
declares  that  it  has  adopted  and  will  further  adopt  ap- 
propriate measures  so  that  they  can  expeditiously  exercise 
their  right  to  return. 

As  of  today,  4  months  after  this  declaration  was 
made,  only  6  out  of  the  19  for  whom  representa- 
tions were  being  made  on  September  10  have  been 
released.  Thirteen  Americans  are  still  in  Com- 
munist prisons.3 

As  for  the  United  States,  any  Chinese  is  free  to 
leave  the  United  States  for  any  destination  of  his 
choosing,  and  not  a  single  one  has  been  refused 
exit.  The  Indian  Embassy,  which  was  designated 
to  assist  any  Chinese  who  wished  to  leave,  has  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Government  any 
ca  e  of  a  Chinese  who  claims  he  is  being  prevented 
from  leaving,  nor  has  it  stated  that  it  is  impeded 
in  any  way  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
the  terms  of  the  September  10  agreed  announce- 
ment. 


Discussion  of  Renunciation  of  Force 

After  this  agreed  announcement  was  made,  the 
two  sides  proceeded  to  discuss  "other  practical 
matters  at  issue  between  them." 

The  Communists  suggested  the  topics  of  the 
termination  of  the  trade  embargo  against  Com- 
munist China  and  the  holding  of  a  meeting  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  both  sides. 

Ambassador  Johnson  at  the  October  8,  1955, 
meeting  pointed  out  that  progress  in  further  dis- 
cussions could  not  be  expected  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing Communist  threats  to  take  Taiwan  by 
military  force  and  suggested  that  both  sides  agree 
to  announce  that  they  renounced  the  use  of  force 
generally  and  particularly  in  the  Taiwan  area  and 
agree  to  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful  means. 
The  U.S.  representatives  made  clear  that  this  re- 
nunciation of  the  use  of  force  was  not  designed 
to  commit  the  Communists  to  renounce  pursuit 
of  their  policies  by  peaceful  means  with  respect 
to  Taiwan.  These  proposals  were  in  the  terms 
shown  as  annex  B. 

Three  weeks  after  the  U.S.  proposal  to  renounce 
the  use  of  force,  the  Communists  on  October  27 
proposed  a  draft,  a  copy  of  which  is  shown  in 
annex    C.     In   this   proposal,    the    Communists 


1  For  a  joint  communique,  a  Department  announcement, 
and  a  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  at  the  time  the  talks 
began,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8,  1955,  p.  219. 

2  Ibid.,  Sept.  19,  1955,  p.  456. 

3  Of  the  19  Americans  for  whom  representations  have 
been  made  under  the  agreed  announcement,  the  following 
6  have  been  released :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  V.  Bradshaw, 
the  Rev.  Justin  Harvey,  Harriet  Mills,  the  Rev.  Armand 
Proulx,  and  the  Rev.  Marcellus  White.  The  remaining 
13  are:  the  Rev.  John  William  Clifford,  John  Thomas 
Downey,  Richard  Fecteau,  the  Rev.  Fulgence  Gross,  the 
Rev.  John  Alexander  Houle,  Paul  Mackinsen,  Robert  Mc- 
Cann,  the  Rev.  Charles  Joseph  McCarthy,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Patrick  McCormack,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leonard  Phillips, 
Bishop  Ambrose  H.  Pinger,  H.  F.  Redmond,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Paul  Wagner. 
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pointedly  omitted  any  reference  to  the  Taiwan 
area  or  to  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  and  inserted  a  provision  for  an  immediate 
meeting  of  Foreign  -Ministers. 

This  proposal  was  unacceptable  because  it  woidd 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  Communists  to  claim 
that  the  proposal  did  not  apply  to  the  Taiwan  area, 
which  is  the  very  place  against  which  the  Commu- 
nist threats  are  directed,  and  to  claim  further 
that  the  United  States  had  renounced  the  right 
to  use  force  in  self-defense.  Ambassador  Johnson 
further  pointed  out  that  consideration  of  higher 
level  meetings  was  neither  appropriate  nor  accept- 
able under  existing  circumstances. 

On  November  10,  1055,  Ambassador  Johnson, 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  an  acceptable  form  of  dec- 
laration, submitted  a  new  draft  declaration  (an- 
nex D).  This  made  clear  that  the  renunciation 
of  the  use  of  force  was  without  prejudice  to  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  its  policies  by  either  side;  that 
it  had  general  application  but  applied  particularly 
to  the  Taiwan  area:  and  that  it  did  not  deprive 
either  side  of  the  right  of  self-defense. 

The  U.S.  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Com- 
munists, who,  on  December  1,  1955,  made  a  coun- 
terproposal (annex  E).  This  represented  an  ad- 
vance over  their  previous  proposal  in  that  it 
dropped  the  provision  for  talks  on  the  Foreign 
Minister  level  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  am- 
bassadorial talks  but  still  pointedly  omitted  any 
reference  to  the  Taiwan  area  and  to  recognition  of 
the  right  of  self-defense. 

In  a  further  effort  to  reach  agreement,  Ambas- 
sador Johnson,  at  the  January  12  meeting,  sug- 
gested two  simple  amendments  to  the  Communist 
counterproposal.  These  were  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "without  prejudice  to  the  inherent  right 
of  individual  and  collective  self-defense"'  and  of 
the  words  "in  the  Taiwan  area  or  elsewhere."  This 
U.S.  revision  of  the  Chinese  counterproposal  is 
shown  in  annex  F. 

The  Communist  Public  Statement 

This  was  the  status  of  the  discussions  when  the 
Communists  released  their  public  statement  of 
January  18. 

The  Communist  statement  apparently  rejects 
the  U.S.  proposal.  It  states,  "Taiwan  is  Chinese 
territory :  there  can  be  no  question  of  defense,  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  .  .  .  Yet 
the  United  States  has  demanded  the  right  of  de- 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Johnson 

Press  release  30  dated  January  18 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  Ambassador 
V.  Alexis  Johnson  issued  at  Geneva  on  January  18 
in  reply  to  a  2,500-icord  statement  issued  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  Foreign  Office  at  Peiping  on 
the  same  day. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  again  chosen  to  resort  to  propaganda  regard- 
ing the  talks  between  Ambassador  Wang  and  my- 
self. At  the  beginning  of  our  talks  we  agreed  that 
progress  could  best  be  achieved  by  promptly  an- 
nouncing our  agreements  and  refraining  from  pub- 
lic airing  of  our  disagreements. 

The  statement  to  some  extent  reflects  the  progress 
that  it  has  thus  far  been  possible  to  make  in  seek- 
ing a  commitment  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
renounce  force  to  achieve  their  objectives.  How- 
ever the  partial  quotation  and  misinterpretation 
in  the  statement  distorts  and  perverts  the  facts 
with  regard  to  our  discussions  concerning  the  exact 
wording  of  such  a  commitment. 

The  statement  also  attempts  to  gloss  over  the 
stark  failure  of  the  Chinese  Communists  fully  to 
carry  out  their  commitments  of  September  10 
expeditiously  to  release  all  Americans  on  Mainland 
China  desiring  to  return. 


fense  of  the  Taiwan  area.  Is  this  not  precisely 
a  demand  that  China  accept  continued  occupation 
of  Taiwan  and  that  the  tension  in  the  Taiwan  area 
be  maintained  forever?"  And  further,  it  states: 
"The  American  side  continues  to  demand  that  our 
side  accept  that  the  United  States  has  'the  inher- 
ent right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense' 
in  China's  Taiwan  area.  This  is  what  our  side 
absolutely  cannot  accept." 

The  United  States  Position 

Two  points  must  be  made  clear.  First,  the 
United  States  is  not  occupying  Taiwan  and  Tai- 
wan has  never  been  a  part  of  Communist  China. 
The  claims  of  Communist  China  and  the  conten- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  this  area 
are  well  known  and  constitute  a  major  dispute 
between  them.  It  is  specifically  with  respect  to 
this  dispute  that  the  United  States  has  proposed 
the  principle  of  renunciation  of  force  and  the 
settlement  of  differences  by  peaceful  means.  This 
is  the  principle  which  the  Communists  say  they 
have  accepted. 

In  this  connection  the  United  States  has  made 
completely  clear  that  in  renouncing  the  use  of 
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force  neither  side  is  relinquishing  its  objectives 
and  policies  but  only  the  use  of  force  to  attain 
them. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  has  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Taiwan  area;  also  it  has  a 
mutual  defense  treaty.  Accordingly  it  is  present 
in  the  Taiwan  area.  The  Communist  refusal  to 
state  that  the  renunciation  of  force  is  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  self-defense  against 
armed  attack  can  only  be  interpreted  as  an  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  United  States  to  agree  that  if 
attacked  it  will  forgo  the  right  to  defend  its  law- 
ful presence  in  this  area. 

The  right  of  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense against  armed  attack  is  inherent;  it  is  rec- 
ognized in  international  law;  it  is  specifically 
affirmed  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  No 
country  can  be  expected  to  forgo  this  right.  In- 
deed, the  Communists  should  be  as  anxious  to  pre- 
serve this  right  as  is  the  United  States. 

Conclusion 

The  present  exchange  makes  clear  that : 

1.  Four  months  after  the  Communists  an- 
nounced that  they  would  adopt  measures  to  per- 
mit Americans  in  China  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  13  Americans  are  still  held  in  Communist 
prisons. 

2.  The  United  States  proposed  that  the  parties 
renounce  the  use  of  force  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack,  in  order  that  the  discussions 
might  take  place  free  from  the  threat  of  war. 

3.  The  United  States  made  clear  that  this  re- 
nunciation would  not  prejudice  either  side  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  objectives  and  policies  by  peaceful 
means. 

4.  The  Communists,  while  stating  that  they  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  the  renunciation  of  force, 
have  deprived  such  acceptance  of  its  value  by  re- 
fusing to  agree  that  it  is  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack  and  that  it  is  applicable  to 
the  Taiwan  area. 

In  short,  the  Communists  so  far  seem  willing 
to  renounce  force  only  if  they  are  first  conceded 
the  goals  for  which  they  would  use  force. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  intends  to  per- 
sist i  n  the  way  of  peace.  We  seek  the  now  overdue 
fulfillment   by  the  Chinese  Communists  of  their 


undertaking  that  the  Americans  now  in  China 
should  be  allowed  expeditiously  to  return.  We 
seek  this  not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons  but 
because  respect  for  international  undertakings  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  a  stable  international  order. 
We  shall  also  seek  with  perseverance  a  meaningful 
renunciation  of  force,  particularly  in  the  Taiwan 
area. 


ANNEXES 

Annex  A:  Agreed  Announcement  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China 

[For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19,  1955,  p.  456.] 


Annex  B:  United  States  Statement  and  Proposal  on 
Renunciation  of  Force,  October  8,  1955 

One  of  the  practical  matters  for  discussion  between 
us  is  that  each  of  us  should  renounce  the  use  of  force 
to  achieve  our  policies  when  they  conflict.  The  United 
States  and  the  Pec  [People's  Republic  of  China]  confront 
each  other  with  policies  which  are  in  certain  respects 
incompatible.  This  fact  need  not,  however,  mean  armed 
conflict,  and  the  most  important  single  thing  we  can 
do  is  first  of  all  to  be  sure  that  it  will  not  lead  to  armed 
conflict. 

Then  and  only  then  can  other  matters  causing  ten- 
sion between  the  parties  in  the  Taiwan  area  and  the 
Far  East  be  hopefully  discussed. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  either  of  us  should  renounce 
any  policy  objectives  which  we  consider  we  are  legit- 
imately entitled  to  achieve,  but  only  that  we  renounce 
the  use  of  force  to  implement  these  policies. 

Neither  of  us  wants  to  negotiate  under  the  threat  of 
force.  The  free  discussion  of  differences,  and  their  fair 
and  equitable  solution,  become  impossible  under  the  over- 
hanging threat  that  force  may  be  resorted  to  when  one 
party  does  not  agree  with  the  other. 

The  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
has  agreed  to  refrain  in  its  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force.  This  has  been  its  policy  for 
many  years  and  is  its  guiding  principle  of  conduct  in 
the  Far  East,  as  throughout  the  world. 

The  use  of  force  to  achieve  national  objectives  does 
not  accord  with  accepted  standards  of  conduct  under 
International  law. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Treaties,  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
reflect  the  universal  view  of  the  civilized  community  of 
nations  that  the  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  violates  international  law,  constitutes  a  threat  to 
international  peace,  and  prejudices  the  interests  of  the 
entire  world  community. 

There  are  in  the  world  today  many  situations  which 
tempt  those  who  have  force  to  use  it  to  achieve  what 
they   believe   to  be   legitimate   policy  objectives.     Many 
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countries  are  abnormally  divided  or  contain  what  some 
consider  to  be  abnormal  intrusions.  Nevertheless,  the 
responsible  governments  of  the  world  have  in  each  of 
these  cases  renounced  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  what 
they  believe  to  be  legitimate  and  even  urgent  goals. 

It  is  an  essential  foundation  and  preliminary  to  the 
success  of  the  discussions  under  Item  2  that  it  first  be 
made  clear  that  the  parties  to  these  discussions  renounce 
the  use  of  force  to  make  the  policies  of  either  prevail  over 
those  of  the  other.  That  particularly  applies  to  the 
Taiwan  area. 

The  acceptance  of  this  principle  does  not  involve  third 
parties,  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of  conflicting  claims. 
It  only  involves  recognizing  and  agreeing  to  abide  by  ac- 
cepted standards  of  international  conduct. 

We  ask,  therefore,  as  a  first  matter  for  discussion  under 
Item  2,  a  declaration  that  your  side  will  not  resort  to  the 
use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  area  except  defensively.  The 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  corresponding 
declaration.  These  declarations  will  make  it  appropriate 
for  us  to  pass  on  to  the  discussion  of  other  matters  with  a 
better  hope  of  coming  to  constructive  conclusions. 

Annex  C:  Chinese  Communist  Draft  Declaration  on 
Renunciation  of  Force,  October  27, 1955 

1.  Ambassador  Wang  Ping-nan  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Ambassa- 
dor U.  Alexis  Johnson  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  jointly  declare  that, 

2.  In  accordance  with  Article  2,  Paragraph  3,  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  "All  members  shall  settle 
their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  security,  and  justice, 
are  not  endangered"  ;  and 

3.  In  accordance  with  Article  2,  Paragraph  4  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  "All  members  shall  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations" ; 

4.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  United 
States  of  America  agree  that  they  should  settle  disputes 
between  their  two  countries  by  peaceful  means  without 
resorting  to  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

5.  In  order  to  realize  their  common  desire,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States  of  America 
decide  to  hold  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  settle 
through  negotiations  the  question  of  relaxing  and  elimi- 
nating the  tension  in  Taiwan  area. 

Annex  D:  United  States  Draft  Declaration  on 
Renunciation  of  Force,  November  10,  1955 

1.  The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Ambassador  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
during  the  course  of  the  discussions  of  practical  matters 
at  issue  have  expressed  the  determination  that  the  dif- 


ferences between  the  two  sides  shall  not  lead  to  armed 
conflict. 

2.  They  recognize  that  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  na- 
tional objectives  does  not  accord  with  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  or  with  generally 
accepted  standards  of  international  conduct. 

3.  They  furthermore  recognize  that  the  renunciation  of 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  is  essential  to  the  just  settle- 
ment of  disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

4.  Therefore,  without  prejudice  to  the  pursuit  by  each 
side  of  its  policies  by  peaceful  means  they  have  agreed 
to  announce  the  following  declarations : 

5.  Ambassador  Wang  Ping-nan  informed  Ambassador 
U.  Alexis  Johnson  that : 

6.  In  general,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Taiwan  area,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  renounces 
the  use  of  force,  except  in  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense. 

7.  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  informed  Ambassador 
Wang  Ping-nan  that: 

8.  In  general,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Taiwan  area,  the  United  States  renounces  the  use  of 
force,  except  in  individual  and  collective  self-defense. 

Annex  E:  Chinese  Communist  Draft  Counterpro- 
posal for  an  Agreed  Announcement,  December  1, 
1955 

1.  Ambassador  Wang  Ping-nan,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  Ambassa- 
dor U.  Alexis  Johnson  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  agree  to  announce: 

2.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  determined  that  they  should  settle  dis- 
putes between  their  two  countries  through  peaceful  nego- 
tiations without  resorting  to  the  threat  or  use  of  force ; 

3.  The  two  Ambassadors  should  continue  their  talks 
to  seek  practical  and  feasible  means  for  the  realization 
of  this  common  desire. 

Annex  F:  United  States  Revision  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist December  1  Counterproposal,  January  12,  1956 

1.  Ambassador  Wang  Ping-nan,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  Ambas- 
sador U.  Alexis  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  agree  to  announce : 

2.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  determined  that  they  will  settle  disputes 
between  them  through  peaceful  means  and  that,  without 
prejudice  to  the  inherent  right  of  individual  and  collective 
self-defense,  they  will  not  resort  to  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  in  the  Taiwan  area  or  elsewhere. 

3.  The  two  Ambassadors  should  continue  their  talks 
to  seek  practical  and  feasible  means  for  the  realization 
of  this  common  desire. 
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The  New  Soviet  Diplomatic  Offensive 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  1 


Under  our  Constitution,  our  President  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
Secretary  of  State  acts  by  virtue  of  authority 
delegated  to  him  by  the  President.  The  objective 
of  that  policy  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  the  security 
and  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  All  our 
efforts  whether  they  succeed  or  fail  are  bent 
to  that  end.  I  say  "succeed  or  fail"  because  no 
government  perhaps  has  ever  enjoyed  a  perfect 
batting  average  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and 
ours  is  no  exception.  Looking  back,  I  think  that 
the  American  percentage  of  success  is  far  better 
than  the  average.  Fortunately  our  foreign  poli- 
cies today  are  in  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  the 
international  field  is  no  mystery  and  who  have  not 
lost  intimate  touch  with  the  basic  aspirations  and 
needs  of  our  own  people.  Our  Nation  has  played 
and  is  playing  a  role  which  I  believe  history  will 
judge  as  honorable  because  our  Government  con- 
sistently has  put  moral  considerations  above  ma- 
terial considerations. 

One  of  the  obvious  major  roadblocks  in  the  way 
of  our  basic  policy  objective,  that  is,  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people,  is  the  fact 
that  the  postwar  years  have  been  overshadowed 
by  a  world  conspiracy  which  seeks  to  dominate 
all  world  areas  in  the  name  of  international  com- 
munism. Frequently  this  is  only  a  banner  for  a 
movement  which  may  be  characterized  as  old- 
fashioned  Russian  expansionism  or,  to  use  a  dis- 
credited  word,  colonialism.  This  tenacious  and 
aggressive  program  is  a.s  elastic  and  ingenious  as  it 
is  persistenl  and  determined.  Controlled  by  a 
highly  centralized  apparatus,  it  is  able  to  shift  and 
change  with  a  bland  rapidity  which  often  leaves 
tanchesl  adherents  bewildered.     It  is  backed 


Address  made  before  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association 
;ii  Barrlatrarg,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  20  (press  release  85). 


by  the  gigantic  material  resources  of  a  vast  area 
which  now  controls  in  the  neighborhood  of  900 
million  people. 

Many  wise  commentators  on  our  modern  world 
have  noted  that  we  are  living  in  a  period  when  the 
forces  of  history  have  been  greatly  accelerated. 
Ours  is  a  contracting  world.  When  I  received  my 
scholastic  education,  we  were  taught  in  terms  of 
maps  that  used  Mercator's  projection.  The  maps 
we  studied  showed  our  great  North  American  Con- 
tinent isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
expanse  of  great  oceans.  Today  the  maps  of  Mer- 
cator's projection  with  vast  reaches  of  ocean  and 
desert  and  mountain  range  need  reappraisal.  We 
are  living  in  a  day  in  which  guided  missiles  now  in 
process  of  development  will  travel  thousands  of 
miles  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Oceans  and  roads  and  ancient  caravan  tracks 
marked  out  on  the  Mercator  projection  maps  of 
our  childhood  are  no  longer  primary  routes  of  com- 
munication. We  today  must  use  polar  maps  to 
help  us  understand  the  lines  of  communication 
that  modern  airplanes  and  guided  missiles  will 
follow. 

In  this  contracting  world  where  space  and  time 
have  been  foreshortened,  obviously  tremendous 
demands  have  been  placed  upon  the  people  who 
inhabit  it — demands  that  change  traditional  ways 
of  thinking,  demands  that  change  even  our  in- 
herited physical  reflexes.  If  we  think  of  what 
is  demanded  of  us  when  we  drive  a  car,  we  become 
conscious  that  every  day  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  bodies  make  untold  thousands  of  reflex 
actions,  signs  of  warning  and  danger  that  would 
be  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  our  great- 
grandfathers and  all  who  preceded  them. 

These  changes  in  our  world  have  been  accom- 
panied,   however,    by    an    acceleration    in    other 
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forces.  It  is  imperative  that  we  remain  aware  and 
alert  to  this  acceleration.  When  George  Wash- 
ington made  his  Farewell  Address,  he  spoke  of 
•'our  detached  and  distant  situation."  His  words 
were  wise  and  valid  for  much  of  our  history.  To- 
day, however,  we  no  longer  live  in  a  world  where 
we  enjoy  yesterday's  security  of  a  "detached  and 
distant  situation."  We  must  not  only  be  aware 
of  the  competitive  social,  economic,  and  political 
forces  which  surround  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
weapons  designed  and  fabricated  to  cripple  any 
city  of  the  world  in  a  single  blow;  we  must  also 
be  aware  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  forces 
of  history  change. 

Since  our  childhood  the  political  map  of  the 
world  has  changed  almost  as  tremendously  as 
the  physical  map — in  some  cases  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Empires,  kingdoms,  and  even  the  names 
of  countries  have  disappeared  from  the  map,  and 
the  significance  of  their  disappearance  demands 
constant  reappraisal  because  along  with  these 
changes  on  the  political  map  go  great  changes  in 
the  way  in  which  men  live.  Traditional  patterns 
of  commerce  and  communication  between  people 
disappear.  The  social  structure  of  vast  societies 
changes  and  with  it  tremendous  new  fermenting 
forces  come  into  being.  Vast  populations  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  who  had  through  the  centuries  of 
recorded  history  accepted  poverty,  starvation,  dis- 
ease, and  ignorance  as  inevitable,  are  unwilling  to 
do  so  today.  They  are  aware  that  modern  society 
has  at  its  disposal  the  means  and  techniques  by 
which  they  can  improve  their  lives  and  those  of 
their  children,  so  that  they  may  have  hope  for  a 
future  where  they  may  live  in  dignity  free  from 
the  ancient  specters  of  pestilence  and  famine. 

Postwar  Aid  Programs 

The  American  people  and  their  Government 
have  been  alert  to  these  changes  and  their  implica- 
tions. We  have  sympathized  with  and  aided  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  many  areas.  We  have 
cherished  since  the  birth  of  our  Nation  "our  de- 
tached and  distant  situation,"  but  twice  when  the 
values  of  freedom  and  independence  for  all  men 
were  threatened,  we  have  gone  to  war  to  protect 
them.  When,  after  the  Second  World  War,  our 
people  became  aware  that  a  new  threat  existed, 
when  they  became  aware  that  international  com- 
munism was  extinguishing  freedom  and  independ- 
ence   wherever   it   could,   they   reacted   rapidly. 


Starting  with  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program  in 
1947,  we  undertook  two  major  and  related  inter- 
national efforts. 

The  first  was  to  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
countries  that  had  suffered  great  destruction  dur- 
ing the  war  and  to  assist  them  in  developing  their 
economic  and  social  security.  The  second  was  to 
help  in  building  up  the  military  security  of  the 
free  nations.  Military  and  economic  security  had 
to  be  built  simultaneously.  Without  social  and 
economic  well-being  and  a  sense  of  spiritual  prog- 
ress, a  solid  security  is  not  possible.  Without 
military  security  free  nations  were  threatened  by 
domination.  Two  conspicuous  examples  of  this 
were  Greece  and  Korea. 

We  Avere,  of  course,  not  alone  in  our  recognition 
of  the  danger.  The  free  nations  reacted  rapidly 
and  energetically.  Out  of  our  common  realiza- 
tion of  the  danger  has  come  united  action  to  build 
defense  and  strength.  Throughout  the  free  world 
a  system  of  collective  security  has  been  created  for 
mutual  defense.  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Iceland 
are  joined  with  11  European  countries  from  Nor- 
way in  the  north  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the 
south,  partners  in  the  great  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  In  the  Near  East  the  United  King- 
dom has  associated  itself  with  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq, 
and  Pakistan  in  the  Baghdad  Pact.  On  this  con- 
tinent the  United  States  and  the  20  republics  of 
our  Latin  American  friends  have  strengthened  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  And  in  the 
Pacific  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  joined 
with  the  Philippines,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand  to 
create  the  Seato  Pact.  In  addition  the  United 
States  has  made  security  treaties  with  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan.  The  United  States 
today  is  fortified  by  security  arrangements  with 
more  than  40  countries.2 

These  treaties  are  made  pursuant  to  what  the 
United  Nations  Charter  calls  the  inherent  right 
of  collective  self-defense.  Together  they  con- 
stitute a  worldwide  political  warning  system.  We 
have  developed  with  our  allies  a  collective  system 
of  great  power  which  can  be  flexibly  used  on  what- 
ever scale  may  be  requisite  to  make  aggression 
costly. 


S 


2  For    a    map    illustrating    these    arrangements, 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  21,  1955,  p.  478. 
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Soviet  Policy  Reversals 

A  major  development  in  the  past  year  has  been 
the  assumption  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  new  form 
of  diplomatic  offensive.  This  offensive  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  Western  powers  had  achieved 
the  admission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  to  the  Western  European  Union 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  the  decision 
to  permit  the  German  Federal  Republic  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  Western  Germany.  The 
Soviet  reaction  to  these  developments  was  imme- 
diate. We  witnessed  a  quick  series  of  reversals 
of  Soviet  policy  to  adjust  itself  to  the  Western 
accomplishment.  These  were  announced,  in  fact, 
by  Mr.  Molotov  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  San 
Francisco  last  June.  Soviet  leaders  embarked  on 
an  ambitious  campaign  which  embraced  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  with  Austria,  a  visit  of  con- 
ciliation to  the  Tito  government  in  Yugoslavia,  an 
invitation  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  to  visit  Mos- 
cow, a  series  of  proposals  on  disarmament,  and 
what  might  be  called  high-pressure  salesmanship 
in  several  areas  in  Asia. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  recently  released  a  state- 
ment that  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly.3   This  statement  said : 

The  present  period  in  history  may  one  day  be  recog- 
nized as  a  major  turning  point  in  the  struggle  between 
Communism  and  freedom.  It  appears  to  be  clearly  a 
shift  in  the  cold  war,  in  which  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems have  moved  to  the  forefront. 

...  we  [have  been]  conscious  that  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
was  using  economic  and  social  collaboration  as  a  means 
for  jumping  military  as  well  as  political  barriers. 

This  statement  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  is,  I  think,  of  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  are  entering  an- 
other stage  of  our  postwar  history,  and  proper 
understanding  of  its  meaning  by  us  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  our  country. 

In  this  new  stage,  as  this  report  says,  there 
"appears  to  be  clearly  a  shift  in  the  cold  war,  in 
which  economic  and  social  problems  have  moved  to 
the  forefront."  You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  this 
pattern  as  it  has  been  developing.  There  have 
been  many  examples  of  it— the  Soviet  offer  of  a 
steel  plant  to  India,  arms  that  are  being  sold  to 
Egypt,  Chinese  cotton  goods  being  imported  in 
Indonesia,  Soviet  offers  of  assistance  to  Egypt  in 
building  the  Aswan  High  Dam,  Hungarian  rail- 

'  ibid.,  Jan.  li--:,  1966,  p.  11 7. 
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way  equipment  for  Egypt,  cement  works  and  a 
sugar  refinery  to  be  built  by  Czechoslovakia  for 
Syria,  Polish  capital  equipment  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  various  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  clear  pattern  emerges  when  the  individual 
facts  are  brought  together  and  analyzed.  The 
U.S.S.R.,  its  satellites  in  Europe,  and  China  are 
working  together  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to 
expand  their  economic  influence  in  the  countries 
of  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Signs  of  this 
activity  can  be  seen  in  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Afghan- 
istan, India,  Burma,  and  Indonesia. 

The  pattern  of  this  penetration  takes  various 
forms:  offers  of  help,  long-range  development  . 
projects  such  as  the  Aswan  Dam,  the  sending  of 
trade  missions,  the  offer  to  help  in  disposing  of 
surplus  products,  offers  to  furnish  complete  fac- 
tories and  provide  the  technicians  to  train  local 
employees. 

Reasons  for  Policy  Shift 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  have  led  to 
this  change  in  Soviet  policy?  Because  certainly 
it  is  a  change.  Heretofore  the  U.S.S.R.  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  hinder  the  economic 
development  of  the  countries  that  are  not  in  its 
bloc  or  are  not  its  satellites.  Since  the  war  it  has 
shown  a  face  of  bluster  and  fulmination  to  all 
countries  that  have  not  been  completely  subser- 
vient to  it.  There  are  two  principal  reasons,  I 
suggest,  for  the  present  change.  Unquestionably 
the  first  has  been  the  defensive  strength  that  the 
free  world  has  built  up.  Secondly,  the  U.S.S.R. 
policies  of  bluster  and  fulmination  have  not  been 
successful.  Stalinist  policies  were  not  paying 
dividends. 

The  new  Soviet  policy  of  economic  penetration 
and  of  military  assistance  is  designed  to  overcome 
the  collective  security  alliances  facing  them.  It 
is  in  imitation  of  our  own  program  of  economic 
and  military  assistance,  and  perhaps  the  only  sur- 
prising feature  in  it  is  that  the  Russians  have  been  \ 
so  slow  in  adopting  it.  This  Soviet  diplomatic 
offensive  presents  our  American  foreign  policy  1 
and  diplomacy  an  acute  and  difficult  situation. 

After  the  war  we  recognized  that  Europe  rep- 
resented an  immediate  problem  of  economic  and 
military  assistance.  Our  policies  and  programs 
there  have  succeeded.  But  we  should  recall  that  ; 
there  we  were  working  with  countries  that  share 
our  basic  assumptions  about  the  composition  of 
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society,  about  its  economic  structure  and  about 
the  common  threat  of  communism.  However,  in 
the  area  from  Gibraltar  to  Djakarta,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  making 
its  major  effort,  we  are  faced  with  a  variety  of 
situations.  This  is  an  area  where  new  nations 
are  struggling  for  their  existence.  They  have  not 
always  been  aware  of  the  danger  of  possible  So- 
viet or  Communist  control.  To  some  of  them 
the  dangers  of  poverty  and  want  today  and  to- 
morrow seem  more  imperative.  These  so-called 
uncommitted  areas  wish  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  economically  and  socially  and  to  become  mod- 
ern nations.  They  are  willing  to  risk  possible  fu- 
ture sacrifices  to  get  immediate  material  gain. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  diagnosis  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  U.S.S.R.  is  well  aware  of  them.  A 
recent  copy  of  a  Communist  publication  clearly 
outlines  future  Soviet  policy  toward  the  West  as 
''prolonged  co-existence,  and  economic  competi- 
tion between  the  two  systems.  .  .  .  The  future 
development  of  society  is  determined  in  the  last 
analysis  not  by  means  of  war  but  through  peace- 
ful economic  competition.  Only  in  such  competi- 
tion can  the  historic  superiority  of  one  or  other 
social  system  be  proved  in  practice." 

These  are  some  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  we  face.  However,  let  us  look  at  the  present 
and  future  from  our  point  of  view.  The  U.S.S.R. 
now  is  recognizing  that  it  cannot  rely  on  threat 
and  intimidation.  They  are  now  engaged  in  com- 
petition with  us  and  cynically  have  chosen  our 
own  methods.  Economic  and  technical  assistance, 
trade  missions,  aid  in  long-range  economic  devel- 
opment are  the  means  that  we  had  traditionally 
used  to  build  a  viable  economic  and  social  world 
among  the  free  nations. 

Imitation  is  a  sign  of  flattery.  This  challenge 
we  should  not  fear.  Our  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem has  long  been  able  to  tolerate  diversity.  It 
is  not  dependent  on  monolithic  conformity.  The 
area  of  competition  in  which  the  U.S.S.R.  has 


now  chosen  to  enter  is  one  where  the  results  are 
pragmatic.  We  believe  that  our  system  has  more 
to  offer;  that  it  has  better  tools  and  techniques 
at  its  disposal ;  that  it  has  greater  resources.  More 
important,  we  know  that  it  is  a  system  of  free- 
dom and  not  of  domination.  We  know  that  its 
objective  is  the  dignity  of  man  rather  than  the 
power  of  the  state.  There  will  be  problems,  surely, 
insofar  as  the  threat  of  war  diminishes.  To 
replace  the  cement  of  fear,  our  alliances  will  find 
new  strength  in  the  common  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  independence  which  link  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  your 
great  Bar  Association  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
American  people  will  respond  to  this  challenge 
with  the  vitality  and  energy  and  faith  with  which 
they  have  responded  in  the  past  to  the  challenge 
of  war. 


Mr.  Randall  To  Conduct  Economic 
Discussions  With  Turkey 

Press  release  24  dated  January  17 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  announce  that  upon  their  joint 
request  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Randall  has  agreed  to 
proceed  to  Turkey  late  this  month  to  discuss  eco- 
nomic problems  of  interest  to  both  countries. 

Mr.  Randall  is  an  eminent  industrialist  in  the 
United  States  and  Special  Consultant  to  President 
Eisenhower  on  foreign  economic  policy.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Randall's  visit  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  further  development  of  economic 
relations  between  the  two  nations  and  the  advance- 
ment of  mutual  understanding  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Randall,  who  will  be  guest  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  will  take  with  him  to  Turkey  his 
associates,  Mr.  Forest  D.  Siefkin  of  Chicago  and 
Dr.  C.  Edward  Galbreath  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Randall  and  his  associates  will  serve  without 
compensation. 
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Department's  Recommendations  on  Sugar  Legislation 


Statement  by  Henry  F.  Holland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  1 


Sugar  is  of  such  great  importance  in  United 
States  relations  with  a  number  of  foreign  countries, 
particularly  the  Latin  American  countries,  that 
the  State  Department  is  especially  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  legislation 
which  you  are  now  considering. 

The  Department's  general  position  on  sugar 
legislation  is  contained  in  its  report  on  S.  1635, 
which  was  filed  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  June  22,  1955.2  As  certain  sections  of  that 
report  are  no  longer  applicable,  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  by  reading  it  into  the 
record.  I  do  request,  however,  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record,  and  I  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  may  be  able  to  find  time  to  read  it. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  the  present  Sugar 
Act  provides  fixed  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas  and  the  Philippines.  These  total 
5,424,000  tons.  The  difference  between  this  total 
and  the  total  amount  of  sugar  which  we  consume 
in  the  United  States  is  supplied  by  foreign  coun- 
tries other  than  the  Philippines.  These  countries 
might  be  called  the  residual  suppliers.  Among  the 
residual  suppliers,  Cuba's  share  is  96  percent ;  that 
of  the  others,  4  percent.  The  present  act  is  now 
scheduled  to  expire  January  1,  1957. 

When  sugar  legislation  was  under  consideration 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  execu- 
tive branch  made  the  following  recommendations 
with  regard  to  quotas: 


'  Made  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Jan.  16 
<  i»n-sK  release  21)  regarding  H.R.  7030  as  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

2  For  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Holland  on 
Tone  22  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  see 
BUUMtTH  of  July  18,  !!).">,  p.  120. 


1.  That  the  provisions  of  the  present  act  apply 
up  to  the  level  of  8,350,000  tons. 

2.  That  beginning  January  1,  1956,  increases  in 
consumption  above  the  level  of  8,350,000  tons  be 
divided  55  percent  to  domestic  producers  and  45 
percent  to  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries,  ex- 
cepting the  Philippines,  whose  fixed  quota  was 
established  under  the  Philippine  Trade  Act. 
These  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  full- 
duty  countries,  inasmuch  as  the  full  tariff  duty  is 
paid  on  all  sugar  imported  from  them. 

3.  The  executive  branch  recommended  further 
that  beginning  January  1,  1957,  the  expiration 
date  of  the  present  act,  the  Cuban  share  in  that 
portion  of  increased  U.S.  consumption  allocated 
to  foreign  suppliers  be  reduced  from  96  percent 
to  60  percent,  and  that  the  share  of  the  full-duty 
countries  be  increased  from  4  percent  to  40 
percent. 

4.  Finally,  the  executive  branch  recommended 
that  the  relative  share  of  the  major  full-duty 
countries  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  our  imports  of  sugar  from  such  coun- 
tries during  the  period  1951-54. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives differs  in  several  important  respects  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  executive  branch.  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  these. 

1.  Dividing  increases  in  consumption  between 
domestic  producers  and  foreign  producers.  The 
bill  approved  by  the  House  would  divide  increases 
in  consumption  50-50  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign producers.    The  State  Department  supports 
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the  recommendation  which  the  executive  branch 
made  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
is  making  to  this  committee,  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers should  share  to  the  extent  of  55  percent  in 
increases  in  consumption  above  the  level  of 
8,350,000  tons. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  one  very  obvious 
point  in  this  connection,  however,  and  to  point 
out  two  of  its  implications.  The  55-45  division 
between  domestic  and  foreign  producers  allows 
foreign  countries  to  supply  less  sugar  than  would 
the  50-50  division  approved  by  the  House.  This 
means  that  it  is  especially  desirable,  from  the 
foreign-policy  viewpoint,  (1)  that  the  Senate  ac- 
cord as  favorable  treatment  to  foreign  producers 
in  other  respects  as  was  accorded  by  the  House 
and  (2)  that  it  is  even  more  necessary  than  it 
was  in  the  House  that  the  division  of  the  foreign 
share  of  increases  in  consumption  among  foreign 
producers  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  equitable 
standard  which  can  be  applied  as  uniformly  as 
possible  among  the  interested  countries.  The 
problem  of  allocating  quotas  among  foreign  coun- 
tries is,  at  best,  a  very  complex  one  and  involves 
choices  as  to  base  periods  and  standards  that  are 
subject  to  differences  of  viewpoint.  The  simpler 
and  more  understandable  the  standards,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  these  differences  will  not  become 
serious. 

2.  Dividing  the  foreign  share  of  increases  in 
consumption  between  Cuba  and  the  full-duty 
countries.  As  was  indicated  earlier,  the  executive 
branch  recommended  that  60  percent  of  such  in- 
creases be  allocated  to  Cuba  and  40  percent  to 
the  full-duty  countries.  The  bill  approved  by 
the  House  would  give  the  full-duty  countries  a 
statutory  quota  of  175,000  tons  for  1957  and  would 
allocate  to  them  an  additional  45,000  tons  out  of 
increases  in  consumption  each  year  thereafter. 
The  difference,  if  any,  between  the  foreign  share 
of  increases  in  consumption  and  the  annual  incre- 
ment of  45,000  tons  going  to  the  full-duty  coun- 
tries would  go  to  Cuba.  This  would,  on  the  aver- 
age, probably  be  about  one-third  the  amount 
received  by  the  full-duty  countries.  Cuba's  share 
in  some  years  might  prove  to  be  nothing,  and  the 
Department  of  State  firmly  believes  that  Cuba 
should  not  be  placed  last  in  line  for  a  share  which 
may  or  may  not  materialize. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  allocate  to  the  full-duty  countries  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  foreign  share  of  increases 
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in  consumption  during  the  period  of  the  bill.  The 
Department  is  opposed  to  any  larger  increase,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  our  normal  dependence  on  Cuba 
for  emergency  supplies  of  sugar  and  the  current 
depressed  economic  situation  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry,  and  also  the  fact  that  Cuba  is  the  country 
which  is  most  directly  affected  by  the  increase  in 
the  domestic  share. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  to  adopt  legislation  less  favorable  to 
Cuba  than  that  recommended  by  the  executive 
branch  would  mean  a  further  worsening  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Cuba.  Cuba's  sugar  produc- 
tion has  already  been  reduced  from  8  million  tons 
in  1952  to  5  million  tons  in  1955.  Cuba,  a  small 
country  with  a  population  of  about  6  million,  is 
financing  a  surplus  of  sugar  well  in  excess  of  one 
million  tons  in  addition  to  necessary  carryover. 
The  Cuban  Government  estimates  that,  because  of 
the  cutback  already  made  in  its  sugar  production, 
salaries  in  the  industry  have  had  to  be  reduced  by 
approximately  13  percent.  The  take-home  pay  of 
workers  has  been  reduced  by  a  further  27  percent 
cut  during  the  "dead  season,"  which  is,  of  course, 
now  of  longer  duration  because  of  the  cutback  in 
production.  Care  is  obviously  required  to  avoid 
action  which  would  materially  worsen  Cuba's 
present  economic  position,  particularly  since  Cuba 
has  always  been  our  largest  source  of  sugar  as  well 
as  our  most  readily  expansible  source  of  additional 
sugar  in  event  of  emergency. 

It  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  seek  by 
every  effective  and  proper  means  to  assist  our  part- 
ners in  the  hemisphere  in  strengthening  their 
economies.  We  feel  that  the  full-duty  countries 
are  entitled  to  the  economic  benefits  of  increased 
participation  in  the  United  States  market.  The 
executive  branch  has  recommended  that  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  foreign  share  of  increased  con- 
sumption over  8,350,000  tons  be  increased  from  the 
4  percent  allowed  by  the  law  now  in  effect  to  40 
percent.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  that  in 
seeking  to  benefit  the  full-duty  countries,  we  do 
not  cripple  the  economy  of  Cuba,  who  is  likewise 
an  important  partner  in  the  hemisphere. 

3.  Dividing  the  share  of  the  major  full-duty 
countries  among  such  countries.  As  was  indicated 
earlier,  the  executive  branch  recommended  that 
the  relative  shares  of  the  major  full-duty  coun- 
tries be  determined  on  the  basis  of  their  partici- 
pation in  our  imports  of  sugar  from  these  countries 
during  the  period  1951-54.    So  far  as  is  known, 
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the  bill  approved  by  the  House  follows  no  uniform 
standard  in  allocating  the  quotas  among  this  group 
of  countries.  The  allocation  appears  to  have  been 
based  initially  on  their  relative  participation  in 
exports  of  sugar  to  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  rather  than  on  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States.  Adjustments  appear  to  have  been 
made  from  this  base,  however,  which  substantially 
increase  the  quotas  of  some  countries  and  reduce 
the  quotas  of  other  countries.  The  basis  for  these 
adjustments  is  not  known  to  the  Department. 

I  should  like  to  urge  this  committee  to  support 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  executive 
branch,  which  we  understand  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  a  committee  print:  (1)  that  beginning 
January  1, 1956,  domestic  producers  should  benefit 
to  the  extent  of  55  percent  and  foreign  producers 
to  the  extent  of  45  percent  from  increases  in  con- 
sumption above  8,350,000  tons  rather  than  on  a  50- 
50  basis,  as  is  provided  in  the  House  bill;  (2) 
that  beginning  January  1,  1957,  Cuba  should  re- 
ceive 60  percent  of  the  foreign  share  of  increases 
in  consumption.  The  House  bill  gives  to  Cuba 
whatever  excess  in  the  foreign  share  may  remain 
after  giving  to  the  full-duty  countries  175,000 
tons  in  1957  and  an  additional  45,000  tons  each 
year  thereafter;  and  (3)  that  the  relative  shares 
of  the  major  full-duty  countries  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  their  relative  participation  in  our 
importation  of  sugar  from  such  countries  during 
the  most  recent  4-year  period,  1951-54,  rather 
than  on  the  undefined  basis  provided  for  in  the 
House  bill.  As  I  have  suggested  earlier,  these 
recommendations  would  provide  for  a  smaller 
participation  by  foreign  countries,  and  a  larger 
participation  by  domestic  areas,  in  increases  in 
consumption  than  are  provided  for  in  the  House 
bill.  They  would,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
State  Department,  provide  for  a  more  reasonable 
and  a  more  defensible  distribution  of  the  foreign 
quota  among  foreign  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  recommendations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  regarding  sugar  legislation  reflect 
one  of  the  finest  bipartisan  aspects  of  United 
States  policy  in  this  hemisphere,  that  is,  our  desire 
by  every  practical  means  to  expand  and  strengthen 
inter-American  trade.  As  you  know,  the  major 
part  of  our  sugar  imports  comes  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  enormous  trade  now  being  carried  on 
between  (lie  nations  of  this  hemisphere  is  one  of 
the  principal  factors  which  account  for  the  amaz- 
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ing  economic  progress  that  is  going  on  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  also  an  important  factor  in  our 
own  prosperity.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  all  our 
exports  are  sold  in  Latin  America,  more  than  in 
any  other  comparable  area  of  the  world.  Thirty- 
four  percent  of  all  our  imports  come  from  the 
Latin  American  Republics.  About  37  percent  of 
all  United  States  direct  investment  abroad  is  in 
this  area.  The  benefits  to  all  of  us  of  protecting 
and  increasing  this  great  volume  of  trade  are 
obvious. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional interest,  we  must  resolutely  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  reduce  inter- American  trade  or,  speak- 
ing more  broadly,  international  trade,  whether 
by  increased  tariffs,  reduced  quotas,  or  other  re- 
strictive devices.  But,  in  our  own  interest,  we 
must  do  more  than  merely  protect  existing  levels 
of  inter- American  trade.  We  must  undertake  to 
expand  and  strengthen  it.  This  means  that  we 
must  find  ways  to  increase  our  imports  of  Latin 
America's  products.  This  is  true  because  the 
level  of  our  imports  is  the  limiting  factor  in  our 
inter-American  trade.  The  dollars  that  Latin 
America  earns  by  selling  its  products  in  our  mar- 
ket are  the  same  dollars  that  she  uses  to  pay  for 
our  exports.  Therefore,  as  we  import  more,  there 
is  a  balancing  increase  in  our  exports. 

The  proposal  of  the  executive  branch  protects 
the  existing  access  of  every  Latin  American  sugar- 
producing  country  to  our  market  and  provides 
that  their  sales  in  this  market  shall  grow  in  the 
future  right  along  with  those  of  our  own  domestic 
producers. 

May  I,  in  closing,  again  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  to  express  the 
views  of  the  State  Department  on  the  very  im- 
portant legislation  which  you  are  now  considering. 

Treaty  of  Friendship 
With  Nicaragua 

Press  release  36  dated  January  20 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua  was  signed  at  Managua  on  January 
21.  Ambassador  Thomas  E.  Whelan  signed  the 
treaty  for  the  United  States  and  Oscar  Sevilla- 
Sacasa,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  treaty  is  designed  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive, integrated  legal  framework  within  which 
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general  economic  relationships  between  the  two 
countries  may  develop  along  mutually  beneficial 
lines. 

The  treaty  contains  25  articles  and  a  protocol 
which  cover  in  some  detail  a  wide  range  of  subject 
matter.    In  brief,  each  of  the  two  countries: 

(1)  agrees  to  accord  within  its  territories  to 
citizens  and  corporations  of  the  other,  treatment 
no  less  favorable  than  it  accords  to  its  own  citizens 
and  corporations  with  respect  to  engaging  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities; 

(2)  formally  endorses  standards  regarding  the 
protection  of  persons  and  their  property  and  in- 
terests that  reflect  the  most  enlightened  legal  and 
constitutional  principles;  and 

(3)  reasserts  its  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  trade  and  ship- 
ping. 

From  the  standpoint  of  aiding  the  economic 


interests  of  Nicaragua,  the  treaty  represents  an- 
other step  in  the  development  of  that  country's 
plans  for  promoting  economic  development  and 
improving  the  welfare  of  its  people  by  various 
means,  including  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
private  investment. 

The  U.S.  program  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
of  this  type  is  an  integral  part  of  this  country's 
policy  for  the  furtherance  of  liberal  principles  of 
trade  and  economic  relations  in  general  and  par- 
ticularly for  creating  throughout  the  world  con- 
ditions favorable  to  economic  development.  This 
treaty  follows  the  same  general  pattern  as  the 
others  of  the  type  that  have  been  negotiated  since 
World  War  II. 

The  treaty  will  shortly  be  transmitted  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
and,  when  the  ratification  processes  of  both  coun- 
tries have  been  completed,  will  enter  into  force 
one  month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


Convention  on  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations 
Transmitted  to  Senate 


S.  Exec.  C,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  White  House,  January  12, 1956. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  here- 
with a  certified  copy  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations, 
signed  at  Caracas  on  March  28, 1954. 

The  purposes  of  the  convention  are  explained  in 
the  report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  which 
is  transmitted  herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  October  29, 1955. 

The  President, 

The  White  House: 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  certified 
copy  of  the  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of 
Inter-American    Cultural    Relations,    signed    at 

January  30,    1956 


Caracas  on  March  28, 1954,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  convention,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
exchange  of  students  and  professors,  was  form- 
ulated and  adopted  at  the  10th  Inter- American 
Conference  held  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  from 
March  1  to  28,  1954.1  It  is  a  revision  of  the  1936 
Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- American 
Cultural  Relations,  originally  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  and  adopted  at  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  Buenos 
Aires,  1936.  This  latter  convention  is  at  present 
in  force  between  the  United  States  and  16  other 
American  Republics  (51  Stat.  178). 

Experience  with  the  application  of  the  1936 
convention  had  demonstrated  that  many  of  its  de- 
tailed provisions  for  the  selection  and  support  of 
exchanges  were  unduly  rigid  and  cumbersome. 
In  light  of  these  experiences,  the  United  States 
was  especially  interested  in  revising  the  conven- 
tion in  order  to  introduce  greater  flexibility  in 
the  awarding  of  fellowships  and  grants  and  in  the 


1  For  a  report  on  the  conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
26,  1954,  p.  634. 
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financing  thereof.  The  amendments  proposed  by 
the  United  States,  together  with  those  submitted 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Brazil,  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  deliberations  at  the  Conference 
with  respect  to  the  formulation  of  the  revised 
convention.  The  majority  of  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  United  States  were  accepted  by 
the  Conference  and  are  reflected  in  the  revised 
convention. 

The  principal  modifications  incorporated  in  the 
new  convention  are: 

1.  Obligations  on  the  part  of  the  contracting 
states  have  been  reduced  and  made  more  flexible 
in  frank  recognition  of  the  geographic,  economic, 
and  other  differences  between  them.  The  annual 
quota  of  fellowships  to  be  awarded  by  each  coun- 
try has  been  reduced  from  "two"  to  "one  or  more 
fellowships,  insofar  as  it  may  be  able  to  do  so," 
and  the  interchange  of  professors  has  been  made 
entirely  optional.  The  significance  of  exchange 
projects  in  fitting  the  needs  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments is  recognized,  and  governments  are  left 
free  to  conduct  such  programs  with  other  con- 
tracting governments  through  bilateral  agree- 
ments or  otherwise.  The  principles  of  coopera- 
tion between  contracting  states  in  the  conduct 
of  such  projects  is  not  only  embodied  in  the  pro- 
visions for  the  award  of  fellowships  and  grants 
to  visiting  professors  and  specialists,  but  is  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  in  the  convention  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  should  govern  its 
implementation. 

2.  The  procedures  provided  for  have  been  sim- 
plified and  strengthened.  Specific  dates  and  other 
such  details  have  been  eliminated.  The  financial 
responsibilities  of  the  participating  governments 
are  specified  more  precisely  and,  as  regards  pro- 
fessors and  specialists,  are  distributed  more  realis- 
tically. At  the  same  time,  flexibility  in  the 
conduct  of  programs  is  assured  by  provisions  for 
alternative  procedures.  For  example,  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  may  develop  projects  for  vis- 
iting professors  and  specialists,  and  the  financial 
arrangements  therefor,  directly  between  one  an- 
other, or  they  may,  in  their  discretion,  utilize  the 
services  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  assist  them 
in  undertaking  such  projects. 

3.  The  Pan  American  Union  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  annual  compilation  and  cir- 
cnlatioo  among  the  governments  of  reports  of  the 
ooni  racting  states  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
pari  i'ipiition  of  each  in  the  exchange  program,  in- 


cluding data  as  to  what  private,  nongovernmental 
organizations  are  doing  in  this  field.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  nonofficial  projects  and  the  role  of 
governments  in  encouraging  and  facilitating  them 
is  also  recognized. 

There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  summary  deal- 
ing with  the  revised  convention  which  does  not 
purport  to  discuss  and  analyze  the  text  in  detail, 
but  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  and 
identity  the  significant  revisions  therein  in  rela- 
tion to  the  earlier  convention. 

It  is  provided  in  the  1954  convention  that  it  will 
come  into  force  between  the  states  that  ratify  it 
in  the  order  in  which  they  deposit  their  respective 
instruments  of  ratification.  Up  to  the  present 
time  Haiti  and  Venezuela  have  deposited  ratifica- 
tions. 

The  exchange  of  persons  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  for  promoting  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  America  and  maintaining  a 
climate  of  public  opinion  conducive  to  effective 
inter-American  cooperation.  It  is  believed  that 
the  revised  convention  will  achieve  such  exchange 
on  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis  than  was  accom- 
plished under  the  previous  convention  and  there- 
fore represents  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
field  of  inter- American  cultural  relations.  The 
United  States  played  an  active  and  prominent  role 
in  furthering  the  efforts  to  revise  the  convention. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  revision  will  be  given  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Summary  of  the  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of 
Inter-American  Cultural  Relations 

ARTICLE  1 

Corresponds  to  article  I  of  the  1936  convention.  The 
essential  changes  are — 

1.  Reduction  of  the  annual  quota  of  study  fellowships 
each  state  is  obliged  to  award  from  "two"  to  "one  or 
more,  insofar  as  it  may  be  able  to  do  so." 

2.  Clarification  (in  the  non-English  texts)  of  the  term 
"graduate  student." 

3.  Broadening  of  the  categories  of  persons  eligible  for 
fellowships.  Not  only  graduate  students  and  teachers 
but  also  "other  persons  with  equivalent  qualifications"  are 
now  formally  eligible  for  fellowships. 

4.  Clear  understanding  that  contracting  governments 
may  award  scholarships  under  other  terms  also,  and  that 
they  are  not  bound  in  all  inter-American  scholarship  pro- 
grams to  follow  the  procedures  or  comply  with  the  specific 
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terms  set  forth  in  the  convention  but  may  develop  their 
own  foreign  fellowship  programs  as  they  see  fit  by  formal 
or  informal  understandings  with  other  states  or  unilater- 
ally and  on  their  own  initiative. 

These  revisions  are  a  general  attempt  to  adjust  quotas 
realistically  to  the  differing  abilities  and  resources  of  the 
contracting  states.  Minimum  financial  obligations  are  de- 
creased ;  they  are  also  made  flexible.  Administrative  pro- 
cedures will  be  more  efficient  as  a  result  of  the  broadening 
of  the  categories  of  candidates,  the  clarification  of  the 
term  "graduate  student,"  and  the  explicit  recognition  of 
the  right  of  every  participating  state  to  administer  fellow- 
ship programs  without  regard  to  the  financial  or  pro- 
cedural specifications  set  forth  in  the  convention. 

ARTICLE  2 

Corresponds  to  certain  provisions  of  article  I  of  the 
1936  convention.     The  essential  changes  are — 

1.  The  financial  responsibilities  of  the  host  governments 
have  been  made  clearer  and  more  specific.  The  phrase 
"tuition,  subsidiary  expenses  and  maintenance"  has  been 
changed  to  read  "tuition,  textbooks,  work  materials  and, 
in  addition,  a  monthly  allowance  to  cover  lodging,  main- 
tenance and  other  additional  necessary  expenses."  The 
phrase  providing  for  a  sharing  of  maintenance  costs  with 
the  recipient  of  a  fellowship  has  been  eliminated,  thus 
placing  the  responsibility  for  such  expenses  more  clearly 
on  the  host  governments. 

2.  The  obligation  of  a  contracting  state  to  provide  travel 
grants  to  its  nationals  who  receive  the  fellowships  pro- 
vided for  in  article  1  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  fellowships  to  be  offered  by  the 
other  contracting  states.  The  provision  for  the  payment 
of  incidental  travel  expenses  during  the  period  of  travel 
has  been  clarified  and  made  more  precise. 

ARTICLE  3 

The  substance  of  this  article  is  new.  Its  effect  is  to 
place  a  certain  emphasis  on  fields  of  study  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  countries  involved,  a  factor  which  was 
lacking  in  the  previous  convention.  It  provides  admin- 
istratively for  advance  notice  regarding  fellowship  offer- 
ings in  specific  fields.  The  provision  reflects  the  value 
placed  on  these  fellowships  by  underdeveloped  countries 
where  there  is  a  need  for  specialized  personnel  who  must 
be  trained  abroad. 

ARTICLE  4 

The  provisions  for  specific  deadline  dates  set  forth  in 
article  II  of  the  1936  convention  have  been  eliminated  as 
have  also  the  provisions  for  a  specified  number  of  names 
on  the  panels  of  candidates.  A  deadline  of  3  months  has 
been  set  for  the  announcement  of  awards.  A  fellowship 
may  be  extended  for  a  second  year  and  in  exceptional 
cases  for  a  third  year. 

ARTICLE  5 

This  article  is  identical  in  substance  with  article  III 
of  the  1936  convention.  It  provides  that  if  for  any  reason 
it  becomes  necessary  to  repatriate  the  recipient  of  a  fel- 
lowship,  the  government  awarding  the  fellowship  may 


effect  the  repatriation  at  the  expense  of  the  nominating 
government. 

ARTICLE  6 

Corresponds  to  article  IV  of  the  1936  convention.  The 
essential  changes  are : 

1.  The  obligation  to  send  or  receive  visiting  professors 
every  other  year  is  eliminated ;  direct,  strictly  reciprocal 
interchange  is  no  longer  required.  The  category  of  "spe- 
cialists" was  added  to  that  of  professors  to  conform  to  the 
broader  needs  for  academic  or  research  personnel  on  the 
part  of  some  governments.  For  the  same  reason,  provi- 
sion for  preference  for  teaching  rather  than  research 
work  was  dropped  and  a  general  provision  regarding  as- 
signments substituted  for  it,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
clarify  and  emphasize  the  nature  of  the  activity  for  which 
grants  are  awarded. 

2.  The  procedures  for  the  awarding  of  grants  have  been 
radically  altered  and  greatly  simplified.  Elaborate,  im- 
possible procedures  have  been  eliminated  completely. 
Now,  under  the  revised  convention,  a  program  for  the 
recruitment  or  selection  of  professors  can  be  developed 
directly  between  the  sending  and  receiving  governments. 
Governments  may,  if  they  wish,  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  obtaining  such  professors,  but 
they  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

3.  In  the  event  that  two  governments  agree  on  a  project 
for  a  visiting  professor,  they  may  work  out  between 
themselves  such  financial  terms  as  may  be  mutually 
agreeable.  However,  to  demonstrate  how  such  terms  may 
be  worked  out  cooperatively,  a  specific  formula  is  set 
forth  in  the  convention  to  the  effect  that  a  receiving  gov- 
ernment could  be  responsible  for  salaries  at  the  current, 
domestic  rate,  and  the  sending  governments  for  travel 
and  for  any  unfavorable  difference  between  the  domestic 
salary  scales  in  the  home  and  host  countries. 

4.  The  expressions  "full  professors"  and  "outstanding 
universities"  have  been  eliminated  as  misleading  and  im- 
practical. 

These  changes  eliminate  impracticable,  excessively 
detailed  procedures  and  impossible  financial  provisions, 
and  substitute  general  provisions  permitting  direct,  ad 
hoc  understandings  between  interested  governments  with 
whatever  financial  arrangements  may  be  mutually  ac- 
ceptable. 

ARTICLE  7 

This  provision  for  the  general  encouragement  of  the 
interchange  of  persons  in  other  ways  than  those  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  convention  is  a  change  from  the 
provision  in  article  I  of  the  previous  convention  in  that 
it  is  not  restricted  to  vacation  travel  and  it  covers  not 
only  students  and  teachers  but  other  persons  engaged  in 
the  professions. 

ARTICLE  8 

The  article  is  similar  to  article  V  of  the  1936  conven- 
tion. It  provides  that  each  government  shall  designate 
or  create  an  appropriate  organ,  or  appoint  a  special  officer, 
to  have  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  obligations  as- 
sumed under  the  convention. 
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ARTICLE  9 

The  article  is  the  same  in  substance  as  article  VII  of 
the  1936  convention.  Each  contracting  state  is  to  send 
authenticated  copies  of  the  regulations  it  issues  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention  to  the  other  contracting  par- 
ties and  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

ARTICLE  10 

The  article  is  entirely  new.  It  provides  for  an  annual 
report  to  the  Pan  American  Union  by  each  contracting 
state  on  the  extent  to  which  it  has  awarded  grants  or 
otherwise  participated  in  the  exchange  program  under 
the  convention  during  the  past  year.  It  provides  also  for 
the  furnishing  of  information  on  the  total  number  of 
students,  teachers,  and  specialists  from  other  contracting 
states  who  have  visited  or  resided  in  the  country,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  possible  for  the  contracting  state  to  do  so. 
Such  information  is  to  be  made  available  to  all  the  con- 
tracting states  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 

It  is  felt  that  this  article  will  help  further  the  efforts 
to  publicize  the  programs  throughout  the  Americas  and 
particularly  will  increase  the  publicity  for  the  United 
States  programs. 

ARTICLE  11 

Under  this  article,  which  is  new,  the  contracting  states 
declare  that  while  the  convention  is  motivated  by  the 
highest  principles  of  cooperation,  the  extent  of  the  in- 
terchange will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  peculiar  to 
each  country.  It  was  prompted  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

1.  The  concern  of  many  states — especially  the  smaller 
and  less  prosperous  ones — with  their  own  inability  to 
furnish  funds,  accommodations,  and  cultural  resources 
sufficient  to  attract  exchanges  from  other  states. 

2.  The  desire  of  such  states  to  adjust  their  obligations 
under  the  convention  to  their  financial  and  other  resources. 

3.  The  concern  of  these  states  that  failure  to  recipro- 
cate strictly  on  a  basis  of  numerical  equality  would  result 
in  their  nationals  receiving  no  fellowships  from  the  larger 
countries. 

ARTICLE  12 

The  article  provides  that  the  convention  shall  not  affect 
similar  understandings  which  have  been  entered  into  pre- 
viously by  the  contracting  parties,  nor  shall  it  exclude 
the  possibility  of  their  entering  into  other  such  under- 
standings in  the  future.  This  is  a  change  from  article 
VIII  of  the  1936  convention,  which  referred  only  to  inter- 
national agreements.  It  is  now  made  clear  that  informal 
and  ad  hoc  arrangements  are  included  as  well  as  formal 
agreements. 

ARTICLES  13-16 

These  are  the  formal  provisions  relating  to  signature, 
authentic  languages,  ratification,  entry  into  force,  and 
duration.  They  are  similar  to  the  formal  provisions  em- 
bodied in  the  1930  convention. 

DELETED  ARTICLE 
Article  VI  of  the  1936  convention  provided  that  nothing 
in   that  convention   should  be  interpreted  as  obliging  a 
Signatory  Mute  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  its 


institutions  of  learning  or  with  the  freedom  of  academic 
teaching  and  administration  therein.  This  provision  was 
eliminated  from  the  revised  convention  as  being  unnec- 
essary. 


CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INTER- 
AMERICAN  CULTURAL  RELATIONS 

The  governments  represented  at  the  Tenth  Inter- 
American  Conference, 

Considering  : 

That  greater  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
peoples  and  the  institutions  of  the  countries  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  will  contribute 
to  the  realization  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Confer- 
ence was  convened ;  and 

That,  among  the  suitable  means  for  attaining  this  end, 
are  the  exchange  of  professors,  teachers,  and  students 
among  the  American  countries  and  the  encouragement 
of  closer  relationships  among  the  unofficial  agencies  that 
exert  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  public  opinion, 

Resolve: 

To  revise  the  text  and  strengthen  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural 
Relations,  concluded  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  and  to  that 
end  agree  on  the  following  articles : 

ARTICLE  1 

Every  year  each  government  shall  award  one  or  more 
fellowships,  insofar  as  it  may  be  able  to  do  so,  for  the 
ensuing  scholastic  year,  which  may  be  granted  to  gradu- 
ate students  or  to  teachers  or  to  other  persons  with 
equivalent  qualifications  from  each  of  the  other  Member 
States.  The  recipients  shall  be  chosen  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  established  in  Article  4  of  this  Con- 
vention. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  each  govern- 
ment may  award  a  greater  number  of  fellowships  for 
study  if  this  has  been  provided  in  other  international 
agreement  or  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  2 

Each  fellowship  shall  include,  through  such  agency  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate,  tuition  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  designated  by  the  country  awarding  the 
fellowship,  as  well  as  text  books,  working  materials, 
and,  in  addition,  a  monthly  allowance  to  cover  lodging, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  additional  expenses. 
The  expenses  of  traveling  to  the  designated  institution 
and  those  of  returning  to  the  country  of  origin  and,  in 
addition,  an  amount  for  incidental  travel  expenses  during 
the  journey  shall  be  borne  by  the  recipient  or  by  the 
nominating  government. 

ARTICLE  3 

Each  government  shall  notify  the  others  of  the  fields  of 
study  in  which  it  is  prepared  to  award  fellowships  at 
least  one  month  before  the  period  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  for  the  transmission  of  the  panels  of 
candidates. 
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ARTICLE  4 

The  fellowships  referred  to  in  Article  1  shall  be  awarded 
after  the  governments  concerned  exchange  panels  of 
names  in  the  following  manner : 

Each  government  shall  send  to  each  of  the  other  gov- 
ernments, at  least  6  months  before  the  opening  of  the 
scholastic  year  in  the  host  country,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon  by  the  interested  governments,  a  panel  con- 
taining the  names  of  candidates  of  the  categories  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  1,  together  with  the  information  re- 
garding each  that  the  government  awarding  the  fellow- 
ships deems  necessary.  The  panel  shall  contain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  names  to  permit  the  country  awarding 
the  fellowships  to  choose  from  among  the  candidates. 
The  latter  country  shall  announce  the  award  of  the  fellow- 
ships and  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  to  the 
nominating  government  at  least  3  months  before  the 
opening  of  the  scholastic  year. 

A  candidate's  name  shall  not  appear  on  the  panels  more 
than  twice.  The  fellowships  shall  be  awarded  for  one 
year,  but  may  be  extended  for  a  second  year  and,  in 
exceptional  cases,  for  a  third.  No  government  shall  be 
obliged  to  consider  the  panel  of  names  of  candidates 
proposed  by  any  other  government  if  it  has  not  been  pre- 
sented in  accordance  with  the  schedule  indicated. 

ARTICLE  5 

If  for  any  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  repatriate  the 
recipient  of  a  fellowship,  the  government  awarding  the 
fellowship  may  effect  the  repatriation  at  the  expense  of 
the  nominating  government. 

ARTICLE  6 

Any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  which  may  be 
interested  in  obtaining  the  services  of  professors  or  spe- 
cialists from  other  countries  and  which  has  not  chosen 
specific  individuals  may  do  so  through  the  services  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  Pan  American  Union  will  for- 
ward the  request  to  the  other  countries  and  will  send 
their  replies  to  the  interested  country  within  three  months, 
the  latter  country  then  choosing  from  among  the  candi- 
dates suggested. 

Visiting  professors  or  specialists  shall  devote  them- 
selves to  the  duties  for  which  they  have  been  specifically 
engaged. 

The  government  that  is  sending  the  professors  or  spe- 
cialists shall  provide  the  expenses  of  travel  of  each  to 
the  seat  of  the  institution  to  which  he  has  been  appointed, 
and  of  return  to  the  country  of  origin. 

Each  government  shall  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  visiting  professors  or  specialists  to  receive  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  duties  which  are  assigned  to  them. 
The  government  of  the  country  from  which  the  professor 
or  specialist  comes  shall  compensate  him  for  any  unfa- 
vorable difference  between  the  salary  which  he  is  to  receive 
in  the  host  country  and  that  which  he  has  been  receiving 
in  the  country  from  which  he  comes.  However,  in  specific 
cases,  the  governments  concerned  may  make  other 
arrangements. 

ARTICLE  7 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  encourage,  in  other 
ways,  especially  during  vacation  periods,  the  exchange, 


for  cultural  purposes,  of  teachers,  artists,  students,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  professions,  between  their 
respective  countries. 

ARTICLE  8 

Each  government  shall  designate  or  create  an  appro- 
priate organ,  or  appoint  a  special  officer,  to  have  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  the  obligations  assumed  by  virtue 
of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  9 

Authenticated  copies  of  the  regulations  issued  by  each 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  facilitate  compliance 
with  this  Convention  shall  be  sent  to  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  and  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

ARTICLE  10 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  transmit  annually 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  a  report  enumerating  the 
persons  to  whom  fellowships  have  been  awarded  by 
the  governments  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Con- 
vention. The  report  shall  indicate  the  nationality  of  the 
recipients  and  the  amount  of  money  and  the  type  of  as- 
sistance which  they  have  received. 

This  report  should  likewise  include  information  with 
regard  to  persons  who  have  come  from  other  American 
States  and  are  pursuing  university  or  similar  studies  in 
accordance  with  other  exchange-of-persons  programs  or 
at  their  own  expense. 

The  reports  referred  to  above  should  also  include  in- 
formation  regarding  professors  and   specialists. 

The  Pan  American  Union  shall  compile  the  reports 
received  under  this  Article  for  the  information  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties. 

ARTICLE  11 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare  that  this  Con- 
vention is  motivated  by  the  highest  principles  of  coopera- 
tion, the  extent  of  the  interchange  depending  upon  the 
circumstances   peculiar   to   each    country. 

ARTICLE  12 

This  Convention  does  not  affect  similar  understandings 
which  have  been  entered  into  previously  by  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  nor  does  it  exclude  the  possibility 
of  their  entering  into  other  such  understandings  in  the 
future. 

ARTICLE  13 

This  Convention  shall  remain  open  for  signature  by  the 
States  Members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  shall  be  ratified  by  the  signatory  States  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  procedures. 

ARTICLE  14 

The  original  instrument,  the  English,  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish  texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  the  governments 
for  purposes  of  ratification.  The  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  shall  notify  the  signatory  States  of  such  deposit. 
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ARTICLE  15 

This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  between  the 
States  that  ratify  it  in  the  order  in  which  they  deposit 
their  respective  instruments  of  ratification. 

ARTICLE  16 

This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely,  but 
may  be  denounced  by  any  of  the  signatory  States  upon 
one  year's  notice,  at  the  end  of  which  it  shall  cease  to  be 
in  force  with  respect  to  the  denouncing  State,  remaining 
in  force  for  the  other  signatory  States.  The  denunciation 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  notify  the  other  signatory  States  of  it. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
whose  full  powers  have  been  presented  and  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  sign  this  Convention,  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  Governments,  at  the  city  of  Caracas,  on 
March  twenty-eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

(Signed  on  March  28, 1954  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  except  Costa  Rica  which  signed  subse- 
quently on  June  16,  1954.) 


Extension  of  U.S.-Ecuadoran 
Trade  Agreement 

Press  release  28  dated  January  18 

The  President  on  January  17  signed  a  procla- 
mation which  will  continue  in  force  until  July  18, 
1956,  the  bilateral  trade  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Kepublic  of  Ecuador  on 
August  6,  1938. 

The  agreement  was  to  have  expired  on  July  18, 
1955,  but  was  extended  6  months  to  January  18, 
1956.1 

At  the  end  of  1947  the  United  States  had  bilat- 
eral trade  agreements  with  some  27  countries,  ne- 
gotiated under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934. 
A  number  of  these  agreements  have  been  termi- 
nated by  mutual  consent  or  as  the  countries  be- 
came associated  with  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Bilateral  trade  agreements 
now  exist  with  Argentina,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  Iran,  Paraguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 


PROCLAMATION  3122* 

Fixi.m;  a  Later  Date  for  Termination  of  Ecua- 
doran Trade  Agreement  Proclamation 
Wiikkeah,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  sec- 

1  Kui.i.ktin  of  .Sept.  26,  1955,  p.  511. 
'21    Fed.    i:.<t.   .",11. 


tion  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930"  (48  Stat.  943),  the  time  within  which  the 
President  was  authorized  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
pursuant  to  such  amending  act  having  been  extended  for 
three  years  from  June  12,  1937,  by  the  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  24),  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
on  August  6,  1938  (53  Stat.  1952),  and  proclaimed  such 
trade  agreement  by  proclamation  of  September  23,  1938 
(53  Stat.  1951)  ;  and 

Whereas  Article  XIX  of  the  said  trade  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  and  effect 
until  six  months  from  the  day  on  which  either  Govern- 
ment shall  give  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  it; 
and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  said  Article  XIX  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  gave  notice  on 
July  18,  1955,  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  said  agree- 
ment, which  notice  was  withdrawn  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  January  17,  1956,  and 
on  the  same  day  replaced  by  a  new  notice  of  intention  to 
terminate  pursuant  to  the  said  Article  XIX ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  President  to  terminate, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  proclamation  carrying  out  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  such  section;  and 

Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  3111  of  August  27,  1955 
(20  F.  R.  6485)  the  President  proclaimed  that  the  said 
proclamation  dated  September  23,  1938  should  be  termi- 
nated as  of  the  close  of  January  17, 1956,  six  months  from 
the  day  on  which  notice  of  termination  of  the  said  trade 
agreement  had  been  given  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  statutes,  including  the  said  section  350 
(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  proclaim 
that  the  said  proclamation  of  August  27,  1955  shaU  be 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  "July  18,  1955"  as  the  date  on 
which  notice  of  intention  to  terminate  was  given  and  by 
inserting  "January  17,  1956"  in  place  thereof,  and  (2)  by 
deleting  "January  17,  1956"  as  the  date  as  of  the  close 
of  which  termination  will  take  place  and  by  inserting 
"July  16,  1956"  in  place  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventeenth  day 

of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 

[Seal]     dred  and  fifty -six  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  eightieth. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 
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Atoms-f or- Peace  Agreement  With 
Sweden  Comes  Into  Force 

On  January  18  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  (press  release 
29)  issued  a  joint  announcement  that  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  covering  research  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  was  signed  on  that  day.  The 
agreement  was  signed  for  Sweden  by  Ambassador 
Erik  Boheman.  C.  Burke  Elbrick,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  European  Affairs,  and  Lewis 
Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, signed  for  the  United  States. 

This  agreement  was  initialed  by  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments  on  July  1, 1955.1  Under 
the  terms  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act,  certain 
procedural  steps  must  be  taken  by  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  be- 
fore agreements  of  this  type  may  come  into  force. 
These  steps  have  now  been  taken,  and  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  agreement  it  becomes  effective  for 
both  countries. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Formulated 
at  Chicago  December  7,  1944.    Entered  into  force  April 
4,  1947.     TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cambodia,  January  16,  1956. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  amending  the  agreements,  conventions,  and  pro- 
tocols on  narcotic  drugs  concluded  at  The  Hague  Janu- 
ary 23,  1912,  at  Geneva  February  11  and  19,  1925,  and 
July  13,  1931,  at  Bangkok  November  27,  1931,  and  at 
Geneva  June  26,  1936.  Signed  at  Lake  Success  Decem- 
ber 11,  1946.  Entered  into  force  December  11,  1946. 
TIAS  1671. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Hungary,  December  16,  1955. 

4orth  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol 

Agreement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North  At- 
lantic ice  patrol.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 
January  4,  1956.1 

utures:  France,  January  6;  Norway,  January  10; 
Sweden,  January  18 ;  and  Denmark,  January  19,  1956. 

"rade  and  Commerce 

nteruational  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.     Entered  into  force  No- 
vember 20,  1955. s 
I  Accession  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  January  12,  1956. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1955,  p.  55,  footnote  1. 

'Not  in  force. 

'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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BILATERAL 

Ecuador 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement.     Signed  at  Quito  August  6, 
1938.    Modified  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Quito  March  2, 
1942.     53  Stat.  1951  and  56  Stat.  1472. 
United  States  notice  of  intention  to  terminate*  with- 
drawn and  new  notice  given:  January  17,  1956.     (In 
accordance  with  article  XIX,  the  agreement  will  ter- 
minate July  17, 1956.) 

Germany 

Agreement  relating  to  the  lease  of  air  navigation  equip- 
ment. Signed  at  Bonn  August  2,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  August  2,  1955. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  May  23,  1955  (TIAS  3249)  by  specify- 
ing that  funds  may  also  be  used  for  purchase  of  soy 
bean  oil  and  cotton  seed  oil.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Rome  December  13  and  16,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  December  16,  1955. 

Nicaragua 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation.  Signed 
at  Managua  January  21,  1956.  WilL  enter  into  force 
one  month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  concerning  the  exchange  of  parcel  post,  and 
detailed  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  agreement. 
Signed  at  Karachi  July  20  and  at  Washington  October 
7, 1955.  Ratified  and  approved  by  the  President  October 
26, 1955.    Entered  into  force  January  1, 1956. 

Sweden 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  January  18,  1956.  En- 
tered into  force  January  18, 1956. 


Current  U.  N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

A  Study  of  Inter-Latin-American  Trade.  E/Cn.12/369, 
July  29,  1955.    306  pp.  mimeo. 

Analyses  and  Projections  of  Economic  Development.  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  Brazil.  E/Cn.12/364,  July  30, 
1955.     207  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Selective  Expansion  of  Agricultural  Production  in 
Latin  America  and  Its  Relationship  to  Economic  Devel- 
opment.    E/Cn.12/378,  July  31,  1955.     151  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Re- 
port of  the  Social  Committee.  E/2786,  August  2,  1955. 
12  pp.  mimeo. 

Analyses  and  Projections  of  Economic  Development.  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  Colombia.  Chapter  VII :  Agri- 
culture. E/Cn.l2/365/Add.l,  August  6,  1955.  370  pp. 
mimeo. 

Analyses  and  Projections  of  Economic  Development.  The 
Economic  Development  of  Colombia.  E/Cn.12/365, 
August  10,  1955.     417  pp.  mimeo. 

Resolutions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  Relating 
to  Trade.  Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary.  E/Cn. 
12/385,  August  11,  1955.    7  pp.     mimeo. 

Technical  Assistance  Activities  in  the  ECLA  Region  as  of 
30  June  1955.  E/Cn.l2/372/Add.l,  August  17,  1955. 
18  pp.  mimeo. 

*  Given  July  18, 1955 ;  would  have  been  effective  January 
18,  1956. 
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Security  Council  Condemns  Israel 
for  Action  Against  Syria 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has  joined 
in  sponsoring  the  three-power  draft  resolution 
which  is  now  before  the  Council  on  the  Syrian 
complaint  against  Israel.  In  doing  so  we  em- 
phasize the  serious  purpose  and  grave  concern 
that  motivates  the  United  States  Government. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  cause  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  Our  sole  desire  is  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  kind  of  action  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  Israel  on  December  11,  1955,  and 
to  secure  for  the  peoples  of  the  Palestine  area  and 
the  Near  East  a  peaceful  settlement.  We  believe 
that  the  three-power  draft  resolution  can  con- 
tribute to  such  a  result.  But  whether  or  not  this 
is  true,  we  cannot  stand  aside  and  fail  to  condemn 
the  action  of  the  Government  of  Israel  in  that  in- 
cident of  December  11. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  in  the  past  that  no  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  take  the  law  into  its  own 
hands.  It  is  always  deplorable  for  any  govern- 
ment deliberately  and  willfully  to  plan  and  carry 
out  an  attack  against  its  neighbor  in  violation  of 
its  solemn  international  commitments.  What 
makes  these  particular  deliberations  more  serious 
is  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the  United  Nations — 
indeed,  a  member  created  by  the  United  Nations — 
should  now  be  before  this  Council  for  the  fourth 
offense  of  this  kind  in  2  years. 

We  have  therefore  had  to  consider  well  how  best 
to  impress  upon  that  Government  not  only  the  fact 
that  its  actions  ought  to  be  condemned  but  that  the 
Council  Avill  be  faced  with  having  to  consider 
other  steps  which  should  be  taken  if  unfortunately 
another  such  offense  is  committed. 

We  are  also  concerned  because  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors  continue  to  avoid  their  obliga- 
tions under  their  armistice  agreements  and  under 
the  charter  to  strive  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  the  area. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  reasons  which  Israel 
lias  put  forward  for  this,  its  latest  offense.     But 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  12  (U.S./U.N. 
preM  release  2841).  For  a  statement  of  Dec.  1G  by 
Ambassador  Lodge  regarding  the  Israeli  military  action 
<>T  Dec.  11  against  Syria,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  1956, 
p.  108. 


deeds  such  as  that  committed  by  Israel  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  on  Syrian  terri- 
tory on  December  11  inflame  and  intensify  the 
hostility  which  already  exists.  No  amount  of  pro- 
testations of  desire  for  negotiation  and  peace  can 
overcome  the  ground  lost  by  such  action.  Israel's 
deed  is  so  out  of  proportion  with  the  provocation 
that  it  cannot  be  accurately  described  as  a  retalia- 
tory raid.  Even  assuming  that  it  could  be  called  a 
retaliatory  raid  we  would  condemn  it.  The  Se- 
curity Council  must  do  more  than  condemn.  It 
must  warn  the  Government  of  Israel  that  another 
transgression  will  compel  it  to  consider  what  fur- 
ther measures  under  the  charter  are  required  to 
maintain  or  restore  the  peace. 

Question  of  Compensation 

The  United  States  Government,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  sponsors,  has  given  most  careful 
thought  to  the  wisdom  of  calling  upon  Israel  to 
pay  compensation.  We  considered  this  require- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
reparation  for  such  a  deed.  But  we  were  ourselves 
unable,  because  of  all  the  complications  involved, 
to  formulate  a  procedure  which  would  be  equitable 
for  assessing  compensation  for  this  act  which  we 
condemn  or  for  any  act  in  the  future  which  this 
Council  might  unfortunately  have  to  condemn. 

To  propose  something  without  there  being  in 
existence  any  established  means  for  carrying  it 
out  would,  by  raising  false  hopes,  add  to  the 
troubles  of  those  who  have  been  hurt.  Nor  would 
such  a  course,  to  say  the  least,  contribute  to  a  les- 
sening of  tension.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
disagree  with  the  principle  of  compensation,  nor 
does  it  mean  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  establish 
machinery  for  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  we 
frankly  feel  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  a  sep- 
arate resolution,  should  other  members  of  the 
Council  concur,  to  request  the  Secretary-General 
to  study  ways  and  means  of  equitable  assessment 
and  payment  of  compensation  for  such  offenses. 

Of  utmost  importance,  however^  as  regards  the 
future  is  that  the  parties  live  up  to  their  armistice 
agreement,  that  they  respect  the  armistice  de-  J 
marcation  lines  and  the  demilitarized  zones,  and| 
that  they  cooperate  fully  with  the  Chief  of  Staff.2 1 
The  Syrian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 


2  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.  Burns,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.N. 
Truce  Supervision  Organization. 
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Resolution  on  Syrian  Complaint ' 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  of  15  July  1948,  11  Aug- 
ust 1949,  18  May  1951,  24  November  1953,  and  29 
March  1955 ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  statements  of  the 
representatives  of  Syria  and  Israel  and  the  reports 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  on  the  Syrian  complaint  that  an  at- 
tack was  committed  by  Israeli  regular  army  forces 
against  Syrian  regular  army  forces  on  Syrian  terri- 
tory on  11  December  1955; 

Noting  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  this 
Israeli  action  was  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
which  was  crossed  by  the  Israeli  forces  which 
entered  Syria ; 

Noting  also  without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate 
rights,  claims  and  positions  of  the  parties  that 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  there 
has  been  interference  by  the  Syrian  authorities 
with  Israeli  activities  on  Lake  Tiberias,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  terms  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  between  Israel  and  Syria ; 

1.  Holds  that  this  interference  in  no  way  justifies 
the  Israeli  action ; 

2.  Reminds  the  Government  of  Israel  that  the  Coun- 
cil has  already  condemned  military  action  in  breach 
of  the  General  Armistice  Agreements,  whether  or 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/3538 ;  sponsored  by  France,  U.K., 
and  U.S.;  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Security 
Council  on  Jan.  19. 


not  undertaken  by  way  of  retaliation,  and  has 
called  upon  Israel  to  take  effective  measures  to 
prevent  such  actions; 

3.  Condemns  the  attack  of  11  December  as  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  cease-fire  provisions  of  its 
resolution  of  15  July  1948,  of  the  terms  of  the 
General  Armistice  Agreement  between  Israel  and 
Syria,  and  of  Israel's  obligations  under  the  Charter ; 

4.  Expresses  its  grave  concern  at  the  failure  of  the 
Government  of  Israel  to  comply  with  its  obligations ; 

5.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Israel  to  do  so  in 
the  future,  in  default  of  which  the  Council  will 
have  to  consider  what  further  measures  under  the 
Charter  are  required  to  maintain  or  restore  the 
peace ; 

6.  Calls  upon  the  parties  to  comply  with  their  obli- 
gations under  Article  5  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  to  respect  the  Armistice  Demarcation 
Line  and  the  Demilitarized  Zone ; 

7.  Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  pursue  his  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  situation  in  the  area 
of  Lake  Tiberias  without  prejudice  to  the  rights, 
claims  and  positions  of  the  parties  and  to  report 
to  the  Council  as  appropriate  on  the  success  of  his 
efforts ; 

8.  Calls  upon  the  parties  to  arrange  with  the  Chief 
of  Staff  for  an  immediate  exchange  of  all  military 
prisoners ; 

9.  Calls  upon  both  parties  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  this  and  all  other  respects,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  in  good  faith,  and  in  particular  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission's  ma- 
chinery in  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
its  provisions. 


machinery  does  not  function.  The  responsibility 
for  this  rests  squarely  on  both  parties.  The  Com- 
mission was  established  by  both  parties  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  resolving  differences  between 
them.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  on  the  Com- 
mission's agenda.  Yet  the  parties  will  not  meet 
to  resolve  them.  They  should  do  so.  The  parties 
must  make  full  use  of  their  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 
mission machinery.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
the  Council  should  have  awaited  a  finding  of  the 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission.  This  action  of  the 
Council  in  this  case  here  today  should  not  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  other  complaints  which  have 
not  been  processed  through  the  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission.  Only  the  shocking  aspect  of  the  at- 
tack of  December  11  justified  the  Council's  taking 
up  the  matter  without  prior  consideration  in  the 
established  armistice  machinery. 


Confidence  in  General  Burns 

Let  me  state,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States  is  impressed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff's  sugges- 
tions set  forth  in  his  report  for  improving  the 
situation  in  the  Lake  Tiberias  area.3  The  Council, 
may  I  say,  is  lucky  to  have  such  a  capable  Chief 
of  Staff  as  General  Burns.  He  has  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  United  States  Government,  and  we  are 
confident  that  he  has  the  full  backing  of  this  Coun- 
cil. We  hope  that  we  may  soon  have  a  report  from 
him  that  he  has  been  successful  in  carrying  out  his 
own  suggestions  and  that  we  may  once  again  look 
forward  to  an  era  of  greater  stability  and  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Council  will  approve  unanimously  the  draft  res- 
olution, of  which  we  are  a  cosponsor,  as  a  necessary 
step  in  this  direction.    We  also  hope  that  the  par- 

3  U.N.  doc.  S/3516  and  Add.  1  and  Corr.  1. 
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ties  will  be  impressed  with  the  concern  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  over  the  present  state  of 
tension  and  insecurity  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  must  realize  surely  that  they  will  not  benefit 
by  its  continuance.  The  United  States  stands 
ready  to  assist  them  in  any  way  it  can  toward  a 
better  and  safer  future  for  the  Near  East. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  recall  the 
statement  which  I  made  as  United  States  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Security  Council  on  March  29, 
1955,  concerning  the  Gaza  incident.4 

At  that  time  I  stated  the  belief  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Gaza  incident  had  interrupted 
significant  progress  toward  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Palestine  problem  and  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Gaza  incident,  the  time  would  have 
been  not  too  distant  when  the  intermittent  fighting 
which  characterized  the  situation  on  the  borders 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  would  have  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  I  stated  also  at  that  time  that 
one  conclusion  only  could  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  statements  of 
the  parties,  and  that  was : 

.  .  .  that  armed  attack,  planned  and  directed  as  it  has 
been  in  this  case,  is  no  answer  to  the  problems  which 
rightly  concern  and  distress  the  people  of  Israel.  It  is  no 
service  to  them  to  increase  internal  tension,  to  bring 
the  area  to  the  brink  of  war,  and  to  discourage  and  frus- 
trate honest  and  sincere  efforts  to  build  a  constructive 
peace. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  same  thought  has  been 
expressed  editorially  in  the  press  throughout  the 
world.  And  I  would  like  to  quote  one  typical 
illustration : 

Surely  there  has  been  ample  proof  by  now  that  this 
policy  (of  retaliation)  .  .  .  has  not  been  successful  and 
the  situation  has  never  been  more  tense  or  dangerous 
than  it  is  today.  A  policy  that  is  self-defeating  is  a  bad 
policy.  What  everybody  wants — Israelis  included — is 
peace,  and  this  sort  of  thing  will  not  bring  peace  or  a 
settlement. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  obvious.  Each 
of  the  incidents  from  Qibya  in  1953,  through  Nah- 
halin,  Gaza,  and  now  in  the  Tiberias  area,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  deterioration  in  the  situation  in  Pales- 
tine. This  is  something  that  the  Security  Council 
cannot  ignore,  nor  can  the  governments  which  we 
all  represent  here.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  made  the  most  serious  representations 
to  the  Government  of  Israel,  pointing  out  the  im- 
prudence from  Israel's  own  standpoint  of  the  ac- 

1  I'.i  -i.i.ktin  of  Apr.  18, 1055,  p.  059. 
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tions  which  Israel  has  taken.  Neither  as  a 
government  nor  as  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council  can  we  effectively  help  to  bring  about  the 
settlement  Israel  states  it  desires  if  all  our  efforts 
are  to  be  frustrated  by  those  we  seek  to  help.  We 
stand  ready  to  help  both  sides  attain  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement.  But  the  parties  themselves 
must  also  help.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  have 
joined  in  sporsoring  the  draft  resolution  which 
stands  in  the  name  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 


United  States  Participation  in 
GATT  Negotiations  at  Geneva 

Statement  by  Herbert  V.  Prochnow 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs ' 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
January  5,2  re-emphasized  the  fact  that  strong 
economic  ties  are  an  essential  element  in  the  part- 
nership of  the  United  States  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  He  pointed  out  that  in- 
creasing trade  and  investment  help  all  of  us  to 
prosper  together,  and  he  mentioned  the  progress 
in  this  direction,  most  recently  through  the  3-year 
extension  of  our  trade  agreements  legislation. 
Then  the  President  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
activities  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  requested  congressional  approval 
of  United  States  membership  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Trade  Cooperation  as  the  means  for  ef- 
fectively administering  the  general  agreement. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  personal  satisfaction    ' 
over  having  this  opportunity  to  take  part  in  one 
of  the  activities  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
general  agreement.    As  a  businessman,  I  have   j 
been  concerned  for  many  years  with  international 
trade  and  the  practical  problems  in  international 
relations  that  affect  the  movement  of  commerce.  I 
The  development  of  a  method  and  tradition  for 
settling  international  economic  problems  through 
consultation  and  cooperation  is,  I  consider,  one  of  i 


2Made  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Jan.  19  (press  re- 
lease 31)  at  the  multilateral  tariff  negotiations  which 
were  convened  on  Jan.  18  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Mr.  Proch- 
now is  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  negotiations. 

*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  1956,  p.  79. 
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the    significant    developments    in    international 
economic  relations  in  the  postwar  years. 

Today  35  countries  meet  in  international  forum 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  settle  their  trade  problems. 
These  countries  include  the  leading  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world.  They  carry  on  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  trade  of  the  entire  world. 

The  meetings  held  by  these  nations  have  con- 
sistently emphasized  action.  Every  annual  ses- 
sion has  resulted  in  concrete  steps  to  settle  com- 
mercial problems  between  nations  or  to  remove 
trade  barriers.  These  actions  prove  the  true  in- 
terest of  these  nations  in  freeing  international 
trade  from  artificial  restrictions. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  cannot  afford  to  relax  the  effort  to 
strengthen  their  economic  collaboration.  In  this 
effort  the  method  of  solving  differences  and  re- 
moving barriers  to  world  trade  that  has  been 
worked  out  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  can  make  an  important  con- 
tribution. But  in  our  concentration  on  the  sta- 
tistical aspects  of  these  negotiations,  we  must 
never  forget  that  actions  to  remove  barriers  to 
trade  are  not  merely  steps  toward  stronger  and 
more  prosperous  economies.  They  are  steps  to- 
ward world  peace. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  that  has  been 
made  of  the  method  of  multilateral  negotiations 
has  been  in  conferences  to  reduce  tariffs.  The 
several  negotiating  conferences  that  have  been 
held  since  1947,  including  the  recent  negotiations 
held  at  Geneva  leading  to  the  accession  of  Japan 
to  the  general  agreement,8  have  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  multilateral  action  in  this  field. 
The  cumulative  result  of  these  conferences  has 
been  concessions  by  the  various  countries  appli- 
cable to  about  60,000  individual  tariff  rates.  All 
participating  nations  have  made  worthwhile  con- 
cessions. Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  im- 
port trade  of  the  Contracting  Parties  and  one- 
half  of  the  trade  of  the  world  is  now  affected  by 
these  agreements. 

The  United  States  has  participated  actively  in 
each  conference.  Through  the  negotiations  con- 
ducted during  these  conferences,  United  States 
duties  have  been  reduced  significantly.  Since  1934 
the  rates  on  over  three-fourths  of  the  dutiable  im- 
ports of  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  by 
50  percent  or  more.    And  on  almost  one-fifth  of 


'  Ibid.,  June  27,  1955,  p.  1051. 
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these  imports  the  reductions  have  been  75  percent 
or  more. 

The  United  States  believes  firmly  that  this  con- 
ference can  result  in  an  important  extension  of 
the  work  already  accomplished.  Our  delegation 
is  eager  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  the  confer- 
ence a  success. 

We  are  prepared  to  begin  negotiations  imme- 
diately. It  is  vital  that  the  conference  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  that  we  meet  the  dead- 
line of  the  first  week  of  May  set  by  the  Contract- 
ing Parties.  With  the  traditional  spirit  of  good 
will  and  cooperation  which  has  existed  under  the 
general  agreement,  I  am  sure  that  this  conference 
will  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Members  of  U.  S.  Delegation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
17  (press  release  27)  that  Herbert  V.  Prochnow, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  has  been  designated  by  the  President  as 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  multi- 
lateral tariff  negotiations  beginning  January  18  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Carl  D.  Corse,  Chief  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
and  Treaties  Division,  Department  of  State,  was 
designated  by  the  President  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  delegation. 

Under  the  authority  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1955,  the  United  States  expects 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  with 
about  20  other  countries,  all  of  which  are  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  These  other  countries  will  also  be  ne- 
gotiating among  themselves,  with  the  United 
States  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  concessions  they 
grant  to  one  another. 

As  announced  on  January  4,4  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion will  be  assisted  by  four  nongovernmental 
advisers.  Governmental  members  of  the  delega- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man, are  as  follows : 

Forest  E.  Abbuhl,  Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 

Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  American  Embassy,  Brussels 

J.  Mark  Albertson,  Office  of  Technical  Services,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission 

Deane  M.  Black,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Gray  Bream,  American  Consulate  General,  Amsterdam 


4  IMd.,  Jan.  16, 1956,  p.  96. 
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Edgar  B.  Brossard,  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Walter  Buchdahl,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  Commerce 

S.  Bertha  Burnett,  Economic  Defense  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Frank  P.  Butler,  American  Embassy,  Vienna 

Bernard  J.  Cahill,  Chemical  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Edward  G.  Cale,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Joseph  A.  Camelio,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Rollin  H.  Cragg,  Chemical  Division,  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission 

John  Czyzak,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Prentice  N.  Dean,  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Defense 

Edgar  I.  Eaton,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor 

George  T.  Elliman,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce 

David  Fellman,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Morris  J.  Fields,  Office  of  International  Finance,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

William  A.  Fowler,  American  Embassy,  Stockholm 

A.  Eugene  Frank,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Commerce 

Edward  P.  Furlow,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

James  W.  Gantenbein,  American  Embassy,  Copenhagen 

Allen  H.  Garland,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Philip  W.  Gates,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

William  F.  Gray,  American  Consulate  General,  Diisseldorf 

Joseph  Greenwald,  Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 

Robert  Hamerschlag,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

William  T.  Hart,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Amelia  Hood,  Office  of  Middle  American  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Borrie  I.  Hyman,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Department  of 
State 

Katherine  Jacobson,  Trade  Investment  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, International  Cooperation  Administration 

Willard  W.  Kane,  Textiles  Division,  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission 

Paul  Kaplowitz,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Lowell  B.  Kilgore,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce 

James  H.  Lewis,  American  Embassy,  London 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Office  of  Greek,  Turkish  and  Iranian 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Joe  Mcl'.iian,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 


Harold  P.  Maegowan,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

Edward  I.  Mullins,  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Affairs, 
Department  of  Defense 

Charles  P.  O'Donnell,  American  Embassy,  Belgrade 

Albert  E.  Pappano,  Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 

Weber  H.  Peterson,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Vernon  L.  Phelps,  American  Embassy,  Bonn 

Loubert  O.  Sanderhoff ,  American  Embassy,  Bonn 

M.  Louise  Schaffner,  American  Embassy,  Ottawa 

Robert  B.  Sarieh,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Enoch  W.  Skartvedt,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Howard  F.  Shepston,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Ernest  S.  Shipley,  Textiles  Division,  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission 

William  O.  Shofner,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Harry  Shooshan,  Technical  Review  Staff,  Department  of 
the  Interior 

Kenneth  B.  Smith,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Constant  Southworth,  Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and 
Northern  European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Sidney  Weintraub,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Jean  Mary  Wilkowski,  American  Embassy,  Paris 

William  E.  Wright,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Boris  S.  Yane,  Division  of  Foreign  Labor,  Department  of 
Labor 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Resignation  of  Ambassador  Peaslee 

The  White  House  announced  on  January  13  that  on 
that  date  President  Eisenhower  had  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  Amos  J.  Peaslee  as  Ambassador  to  Australia 
and  appointed  him  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President.  In  the  latter  capacity,  Mr.  Peaslee  will  serve 
as  assistant  to  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Special  Assistant  for 
disarmament  planning. 
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The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  came 
into  existence  on  January  1,  1948,  as  an  undertaking  by  eight 
of  the  most  important  world  trading  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  This  agreement  sets  out  general  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  international  trade  and  establishes  standards  for 
international  cooperation  through  joint  negotiation  of  the  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  other  barriers  to  free 
world  trade.  Today  34  countries  participate  in  this  unique 
international  cooperative  assocation.  Together,  they  account 
for  about  80  percent  of  world  trade. 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  world  economic  conditions  since 
1948,  representatives  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  recently  made  an  intensive  review  of  its  pro- 
visions. They  proposed  amendments  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  agreement  and  to  provide  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion (Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation)  to  administer  the 
world  trade  rules.  The  amendments  agreed  upon  will  come 
into  operation  after  approval  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Two  recent  Department  of  State  publications  explain  this 
important  agreement  and  the  proposed  amendments : 


U  I  d  1  w  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 

Present  Rules  and  Proposed  Revisions  45  cents 

(A  comparative  study.) 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 
An  Explanation  of  Its  Provisions  and  the  Proposed  Amendments 
Publication  No.  5813  20  cents 

(An  explanation  in  layman's  language.) 

These  publications  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

v 
Order  Form 

b:    Supt.  of  Documents  Please  send  me copies  of 

Govt.  Printing  Office  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 

Present  Rules  and  Proposed  Revisions 

Please  send  me copies  of 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  . 

An  Explanation  of  Its  Provisions  and  the  Proposed  Amendments 

J  Name: 

(cuh.  check  or  street  M 

nwney  order). 

City,  Zone,  and  State: 
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Exchange  of  Correspondence  Between  President  Eisenhower 
and  Soviet  Premier  Bulganin 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  28 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PREMIER  BULGANIN  > 

January  28, 1956 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  twenty-third,  delivered  to 
me  by  Ambassador  Zaroubin.  I  have  given  it 
careful  thought. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  indeed  believe 
that  the  present  international  situation  requires 
all  states,  particularly  the  great  powers,  to  seek 
to  lessen  international  tension  and  strengthen  in- 
ternational confidence  and  cooperation. 

As  the  power  of  destruction  grows,  it  becomes 
imperative  not  merely  to  strive  to  control  and 
limit  that  power,  but  also  to  do  away  with  an- 
tagonisms which  could  tempt  men  to  use  that 
power.  That  view,  I  can  assure  you,  is  held  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  by  their  polit- 
ical leaders  without  any  exception  whatsoever. 

I  am  confident  that  that  view  is  also  shared  by 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  that  those  who 
have  been  entrusted  with  political  authority  have 
a  high  duty  to  respond  to  the  universal  longing 
of  the  peoples  for  peace. 

As  you  are  good  enough  to  recall,  I  have  more 
than  once  alluded  to  the  immensely  valuable  asset 
we  have  in  the  historic  friendship  between  our 
peoples.  I  profoundly  believe  that  upon  that 
foundation  better  political  relations  could  be 
established.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  in  the  whole  world  no  people  more 
incerely  dedicated  to  building  a  structure  of 
peace  than  the  American  people.  Our  whole  na- 
tion longs  for  a  cessation  of  the  strains  and  dangers 
now  present  in  the  international  situation.  There 
is  indeed  no  honorable  thing  that  we  would  not 
do  if  we  were  convinced  that  it  would  promote  a 
just  peace  in  the  world. 


1  President  Eisenhower's  letter  was  delivered  by  Am- 
jassador  Bohlen  at  Moscow  on  Jan.  28. 


It  is  from  this  viewpoint  that  I  have  examined 
your  present  suggestion  that  the  cause  of  peace 
would  now  be  served  by  the  conclusion  between  our 
countries  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion of  twenty  years  duration. 

I  first  observe  that  our  countries  are  already 
bound  to  each  other  by  a  solemn  treaty — the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  treaty  which 
you  now  propose  would  consist  of  three  substan- 
tive articles.  I  observe  also  that  each  one  of  these 
is  already  covered  by  the  explicit  provisions  in  this 
United  Nations  treaty  between  us. 

The  first  article  of  your  draft  would  bind  our 
two  countries  to  develop  friendly  relations  between 
our  peoples  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights,  mutual 
respect  and  non-interference  in  internal  affairs. 
As  members  of  the  United  Nations  we  are  already 
bound  through  that  organization  "to  develop 
friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect 
for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples". 

The  second  article  of  your  proposed  treaty 
would  bind  us  to  settle  our  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  alone.  This  is  an  undertaking 
to  which  our  two  countries  are  already  bound  by 
the  provisions  of  Article  2  (3)  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  which  specifies  that  "all  mem- 
bers shall  settle  their  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means". 

The  third  article  would  bind  us  to  the  strength- 
ening of  economic,  cultural  and  scientific  coopera- 
tion. Chapter  IX  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  dealing  with  "International  Economic 
and  Social  Cooperation"  pledges  us  to  work  for 
"solutions  of  international  economic,  social,  health 
and  related  problems",  and  to  "international  cul- 
tural and  educational  cooperation". 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  constitutes  a 
solemn  treaty  not  only  between  your  country  and 
our  own — it  is  a  treaty  among  many  countries, 
all  of  whom  are  bound  to  us  and  to  each  other,  and 
all  of  whom  are  concerned  with  world  peace.    The 
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American  people  sincerely  desire  to  help  make 
reality  of  these  charter  goals. 

But  the  present  state  of  international  tension 
was  not  prevented  by  the  words  of  the  Charter. 
How  can  we  hope  that  the  present  situation  would 
be  cured  merely  by  repeating  those  words  in  a 
bilateral  form? 

I  wonder  whether  again  going  through  a  treaty- 
making  procedure,  and  this  time  on  a  bilateral 
basis  only,  might  indeed  work  against  the  cause 
of  peace  by  creating  the  illusion  that  a  stroke  of  a 
pen  had  achieved  a  result  which  in  fact  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a  change  of  spirit. 

Friendly  collaboration  between  states  depends 
not  solely  upon  treaty  promises  but  upon  the 
spirit  that  animates  the  governments  of  the  states 
concerned  and  upon  actual  performance. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  promoting  such  a  spirit 
and  such  performance  that  I  went  to  Geneva  last 
July,  a  course  which  had  no  peacetime  precedent 
in  American  history.  Despite  the  doubts  of  many 
that  the  mission  would,  in  fact,  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  I  felt  that  the  existing  situation  was  so 
serious  that  no  chance  for  improvement,  how- 
ever slight,  ought  to  be  neglected.  In  Geneva 
you  expressed  similar  views  and  aspirations. 

I  had  earnestly  hoped  that  out  of  that  meeting 
with  you  and  with  the  Heads  of  Government  of 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  would  come  a 
bettering  of  international  relations,  especially  as 
between  the  four  nations  there  represented  and  in 
relation  to  particular  problems  for  which  our  four 
nations  had  a  particular  responsibility. 

Unhappily,  the  American  people  have  had  sadly 
to  conclude  that  the  events  following  our  meet- 
ing have  not  given  substance  to  their  hope. 

Permit  me  to  recall  to  your  mind  a  short  record 
of  recent  events. 

At  Geneva  we  directed  our  Foreign  Ministers 
to  propose  effective  means  for  the  solution  of  three 
specific  problems. 

The  first  of  these  problems  was  that  of  Euro- 
pean security  and  Germany.  We  explicitly 
agreed  that  the  settlement  of  the  German  question 
and  the  reunification  of  Germany  by  means  of 
free  elections  should  be  carried  out  in  conformity 
with  the  national  interests  of  the  German  people 
and  the  interests  of  European  security.  However, 
despite  constructive  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
three  Western  powers  for  German  reunification 
and  European  security,  your  Government  felt  that 
it   could  no!   ;i(  this  time  entertain  any  proposal 


dealing  with  the  reunification  of  Germany  by 

means  of  free  elections. 

The  second  problem  was  that  of  disarmament. 
In  our  Geneva  discussion  of  that  problem  I  made 
my  "open  skies"  proposal  in  the  hope  that  we 
might  actually  do  something  to  convince  the  world 
that  we  had  no  aggressive  purposes  against  each 
other.  But  this  proposal  your  Government  re- 
jected at  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting. 

The  third  problem  was  the  development  of  con- 
tacts between  East  and  West.  The  Western  Min- 
isters proposed  many  concrete  measures  to  bring 
about  closer  relations  and  better  understanding, 
none  of  which  was  accepted  by  your  Government. 
Despite  that  fact  there  has,  as  you  point  out, 
recently  been  some  improvement  in  contacts  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  further  deterioration  has  taken  place  because 
to  us  it  has  seemed  that  your  Government  had, 
in  various  areas  of  the  world,  embarked  upon  a 
course  which  increases  tensions  by  intensifying 
hatreds  and  animosities  implicit  in  historic  inter- 
national disputes.  I  share  your  conviction  that 
an  improvement  in  Soviet- American  relations  is 
urgently  needed.  But  frankly,  our  people  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
purposes  of  your  Government  in  these  areas  with 
your  present  words — words  which  so  rightly  em- 
phasize the  special  responsibility  of  our  Govern- 
ments to  lessen  international  tension  and 
strengthen  confidence  and  cooperation  between 
states. 

I  deal  with  the  history  of  this  past  year  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  with  better  prospect 
of  success  to  chart  our  future.  This  nation  holds 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  all  who  would  grasp 
it  in  sincerity.  I  have  often  said,  and  I  now  re- 
peat, that  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  pro- 
mote peace  with  justice  for  the  world.  But  we 
know  that  it  is  deeds  and  not  words  alone  which 
count. 

Consider,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  a  vast  change 
would  be  effected  not  only  in  our  relations  but 
throughout  the  entire  world  if  there  were  prompt 
measures  to  reunify  Germany  in  freedom  within 
the  f ramework  of  security ;  if  there  were  carried 
out  our  wartime  pledge  to  respect  the  right  of 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  if  there  were  arranged  such 
mutual  opening  of  our  countries  to  inspection  that 
(lie,  possibilities  of  surprise  attack  would  vanish 
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and  if  reductions  of  armament  were  made  prac- 
tical, with  the  release  of  productive  power  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  Consider,  also,  the  moun- 
tain of  distrust  and  misunderstanding  that  would 
disappear  if  our  peoples  freely  exchanged  news, 
information,  visits  and  ideas. 

These  are  all  matters  which  you  and  I  have 
discussed  together  at  Geneva.  They  are  results 
to  which  my  nation  remains  dedicated  and  toward 
which  we  are  prepared  at  any  moment  to  move 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  May  I  hope,  from  your 
letter,  that  you  too  are  dedicated  to  these  great 
ends? 

I  shall  look  forward  to  receiving  a  further  ex- 
pression of  your  views. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


PREMIER  BULGANIN  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Kremlin,  Moscow 

January  23,  1956 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  In  the  firm  conviction  that  you 
share  my  concern  over  the  present  state  of  the  relations 
between  our  countries,  I  should  like  to  impart  to  you  my 
ideas  regarding  possible  means  of  improving  those 
relations. 

You,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  the  present  inter- 
national situation  requires  all  States,  particularly  the 
Great  Powers,  which  bear  special  responsibility  for  as- 
suring world-wide  peace  and  the  security  of  nations,  to 
take  measures  that  may  help  further  to  lessen  interna- 
tional tension  and  strengthen  confidence  and  cooperation 
between  States.  This  would  satisfy  the  heartfelt  longing 
of  peoples  to  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity  and  to  devote 
their  material  resources  and  energy  to  creative  and  con- 
structive work,  cultural  advancement,  and  prosperity. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  Four 
Powers  at  Geneva,  we  all  expressed  our  readiness  to  strive 
for  a  lessening  of  international  tension  and  an  improve- 
ment in  relations  between  States  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  economic  co- 
operation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  any  future  lessening  of  in- 
ternational tension  the  question  of  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  has  special  signi- 
ficance. 

This  raises  the  problem  of  the  necessity  for  taking  steps 
to  improve  substantially  the  relations  between  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Such  improvement  of  Soviet-American  relations 
would  be  a  genuine  contribution  toward  ameliorating  the 
entire  international  situation  and  maintaining  and  con- 
solidating world  peace. 

The  history  of  the  relations  between  our  countries  is 
convincing  proof  of  the  fact  that  their  friendly  coopera- 
tion, based  on  a  striving  for  mutual  understanding,  mutual 


respect  for  sovereignty,  and  which  was  later  based  on  the 
common  struggle  against  the  forces  of  aggression,  satisfies 
the  highest  interests  of  the  peoples  of  both  countries. 

It  is  certainly  not  by  accident  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  of  foreign  intervention  against  the  young 
Soviet  Republic,  the  peoples  of  our  States  have  never 
fought  each  other;  that  between  them  there  have  never 
been  and  are  not  now  any  irreconcilable  differences,  nor 
any  frontiers  or  territories  that  might  become  an  object  of 
dispute  or  conflict. 

This  is  why  the  Soviet  people  received  with  complete 
understanding  your  statement  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Heads  of  Government  of  the  Four  Powers  at  Geneva,  in 
which  you  remarked :  "The  American  people  would  like 
to  be  friends  of  the  Soviet  people.  There  are  no  disputes 
between  the  American  and  Soviet  peoples,  there  are  no 
conflicts  between  them,  there  is  no  commercial  hostility. 
Historically  our  peoples  have  always  lived  in  peace." 

Life  itself  has  proven  that  cooperation  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  has  been  based,  not  on  accidental 
and  short-lived  motives  but  on  fundamental  and  enduring 
interests.  This  found  a  significant  manifestation,  first  of 
all,  in  the  fact  that  our  countries  were  allies  during  both 
World  Wars. 

You,  as  one  of  the  outstanding  military  leaders  of  the 
anti-Hitler  coalition,  are  especially  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  military  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  during  the  years  of  the  Second  World 
War  played  a  most  important  part  in  crushing  the  com- 
mon foe — the  Fascist  aggressors.  Bound  by  the  ties  of 
blood  shed  by  the  best  sons  of  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries, their  military  alliance,  which  was  also  shared  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  China,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway,  Greece,  and  other  countries  of  the  co- 
alition of  freedom-loving  peoples,  endured  with  honor  all 
trials  of  the  war,  which  was  thrust  upon  our  peoples  by 
the  forces  of  aggression  in  the  West  and  in  the  East. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  in  the  postwar  period  the 
relations  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  should  have  worsened.  The 
impairment  of  relatioHS  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  whatever  the  reasons  may 
be,  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  both  the  Soviet  and  the 
American  peoples  and  adversely  affects  the  entire  inter- 
national situation. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  like  myself,  are  convinced  that  the 
differences  between  the  social  structures  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  should  not  prevent  our  countries  from 
maintaining  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  relations 
in  which  our  peoples  are  interested.  In  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  Second  World  War,  Soviet-American  relations 
progressed  considerably,  especially  in  the  economic  field. 
During  the  war  the  relations  between  our  countries 
reached  new  heights,  which  was  due  to  the  wide  support 
of  the  peoples  of  our  countries  and  which  strengthened 
their  mutual  sympathies.  This  helped  shorten  the  war 
and  lessen  the  sacrifices  of  nations. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  not  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  period  of  the  "cold  war"  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  serious  disagreements  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  various  international  problems  con- 
nected with  disarmament,  the  assurance  of  security  in 
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Europe,  the  German  question,  together  with  certain  prob- 
lems of  the  Far  East,  and  the  importance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  problems  is  recognized.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Four  Powers  at  Geneva, 
even  with  the  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  the  positions 
of  both  sides  with  regard  to  individual  matters  under 
discussion,  substantial  divergences  became  manifest  and 
further  efforts  will  in  time  be  needed  to  reach  the  neces- 
sary agreement  on  a  solution  of  the  above  problems. 

Nevertheless,  a  continuation  of  the  existing  state  of 
Soviet-American  relations  cannot  further  the  settlement 
of  unsolved  international  problems.  At  the  same  time  an 
improvement  in  Soviet-American  relations  that  would 
satisfy  our  peoples'  longings  for  the  furthering  of  friendly 
relations  between  our  countries  might  create  a  new  inter- 
national atmosphere  favorable  to  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversial questions  by  means  of  negotiations  on  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  basis. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  a  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  a  further  lessening  of  international  tension 
and  strengthening  of  confidence  between  States,  including 
the  improvement  of  Soviet-American  relations,  is  in  the 
interest  of  both  the  Soviet  and  the  American  peoples  as 
well  as  of  all  other  nations. 

I  believe  that  you,  Mr.  President,  will  agree  that  under 
existing  conditions  international  tension  is  fraught  with 
the  possibility  of  breaking  the  peace,  with  nations  reaping 
all  the  dangerous  consequences  thereof. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  known  to  everyone  that  the  newest 
implements  of  war,  such  as  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons, 
various  instruments  of  present-day  jet  and  rocket  tech- 
niques, as  well  as  other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, place  the  peoples  of  all  countries  in  an  equally  dan- 
gerous situation  in  the  event  that  international  peace  is 
disturbed,  threatening  to  subject  their  territories  and, 
above  all,  densely  populated  districts  of  highly  developed 
countries  to  the  devastating  effects  of  atomic  war. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  ever,  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  State  to  be  concerned  with  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  peace,  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  alone,  in  harmony  with  the 
aims  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  equally  in- 
terested in  putting  an  end  to  the  armaments  race,  which 
forces  them  to  waste  their  strength  and  resources  for 
unproductive  purposes.  The  existing  armaments  race  not 
only  saddles  nations  with  a  heavy  burden  of  military  ex- 
penditures and  thereby  creates  obstacles  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  material  welfare,  but  also  greatly  intensifies 
the  danger  of  a  new  war. 

The  improvement  of  Soviet-American  relations  would 
lighten  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  armaments  race 
and  would  contribute  to  a  fuller  utilization  of  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  States  in  the  interest  of  peace.  In 
tin's  case  the  resources  now  going  into  unproductive  mili- 
tary expenditures  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  improving 
the  material  well-being  of  nations,  lowering  taxes,  raising 
real  wages,  housing  and  public  construction,  aiding  under- 
dereloped  countries  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  of 
ngflienlng  International  cooperation. 

All   of  tbis   would   contribute  considerably  toward  the 


expansion  of  the  domestic  market  as  well  as  the  further- 
ance of  international  trade  and  would  moreover  ensure 
a  corresponding  increase  in  production  and  in  employ- 
ment of  the  population  on  the  basis  of  an  expansion  of 
the  peace  economy. 

The  fact  should  be  recognized  that  events  have  recently 
taken  place  the  positive  significance  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  reflected  in  the  over-all  international  situation. 
The  past  year  was  one  in  which  no  war  was  being 
waged  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Recently  certain  com- 
plicated international  problems  that  had  remained  un- 
solved after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  have  been 
settled. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  last  war,  a  meeting  of  the 
Heads  of  Government  of  the  Four  Powers  was  held  in 
Geneva,  and  the  results  achieved  by  us  at  that  meeting 
were  genuinely  and  fervently  welcomed  by  the  peoples  of 
the  entire  world  as  corresponding  to  their  aspirations  and 
hopes. 

Recently  an  improvement  has  been  noted  in  contacts 
between  countries  of  the  East  and  West,  particularly  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
although  it  is  still  far  from  possible  to  consider  such 
contacts  as  broad  and  adequate.  As  for  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  U.S.A.,  these  expanded  contacts  have  shown  how 
great  are  the  longings  of  the  peoples  of  our  two  countries 
for  the  further  development  of  such  contacts  and  of 
friendly  cooperation. 

In  all  these  important  international  events,  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  advocating  a  stronger  peace 
and  friendship  among  nations,  the  results  achieved  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  been  due  to  the  cooperation  that 
has  taken  place  between  our  countries. 

I  am  genuinely  convinced  that  an  improvement  in 
Soviet-American  relations  is  urgently  needed. 

In  my  opinion  this  purpose  could  be  served  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  be- 
tween our  countries. 

Such  a  treaty  could  make  provision  for  the  parties,  in 
a  spirit  of  genuine  cooperation  and  mutual  understand- 
ing, to  develop  and  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  mutual  respect 
for  State  sovereignty,  and  noninterference  in  internal  af- 
fairs, and  to  settle  all  their  international  disputes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  by 
peaceful  means  alone. 

The  treaty  might  also  provide  for  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  cooperate  in  developing  and  strengthening  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  scientific  cooperation  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.,  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
advantage  and  equality  of  rights. 

My  colleagues  and  I  feel  that  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
of  America  would  be  an  important  contribution  to  the 
development  of  Soviet-American  relations  and  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  great  international  significance. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  proposal  concerning  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  for  the  improvement  of 
Soviet-American  relations  in  the  interest  of  strengthening 
peace  and  for  the  further  lessening  of  international  tension 
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will  be  favorably  received  by  you  and  will  evoke  a  positive 
response  from  the  Soviet  and  American  peoples,  as  well 
as  from  those  of  other  countries. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  which  I 
propose  is  embodied  in  the  draft  enclosed  herewith. 

I  trust  that  I  may  soon  receive  an  expression  of  Your 
Excellency's  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
Respectfully, 

N.   Bulganin 
His  Excellency 

Dwight   D.    Eisenhower 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Washington,  D.C. 

Soviet  Draft  Treaty 

A  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation 

Between  the 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

and  THE 

United  States  of  America 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America, 

Inspired  by  a  desire  for  a  further  lessening  of  interna- 
tional tension  and  for  the  establishment  of  trust  between 
States  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  world- 
wide peace  and  security, 

Being  desirous  of  strengthening  the  friendship  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
of  America, 

Being  convinced  that  a  strengthening  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  equal 
rights,  mutual  respect  for  State  sovereignty,  and  noninter- 
ference in  each  other's  internal  affairs,  conforms  to  the 
vital  interests  of  both  countries, 

Asserting  their  faith  in  the  aims  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire  to  cooper- 
ate and  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  with  all  govern- 
ments, 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  the  present  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation  and  have  designated  as  their  pleni- 
potentiary representatives : 

For  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
,  who  having  communi- 
cated to  each  other  their  full  powers,  which  have  been 
found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 
The  Contracting  Parties  will  develop  and  strengthen, 
in  the  spirit  of  sincere  cooperation  and  mutual  under- 
standing, friendly  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
basis  of  equal  rights,  mutual  respect  for  State  sovereignty, 
and  noninterference  in  internal  affairs. 

Article  II 
The  Contracting  Parties  have  agreed,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  settle  all  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
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Article  III 

The  Contracting  Parties  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  economic,  cultural  and  scien- 
tific cooperation  between  the  two  States,  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  of  mutual  benefit  and  equal  rights. 

To  implement  the  present  Article,  appropriate  agree- 
ments may  be  concluded  between  the  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  IV 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification. 
It  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  City 
of in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  Treaty  shall  be  valid  for  20  years  from  the  date  of 
its  coming  into  force.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  afore- 
said period  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
the  right  to  denounce  it.  Such  denunciation  shall  become 
effective  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  notice  thereof 
is  given. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  Treaty  and  have  affixed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at on 1956, 

in  two  copies  in  the  Russian  and  English  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

By  authority  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

By  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 


Transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
News  Conference 

Press  release  41  dated  January  24 

Secretary  Dulles :  I  have  no  prepared  statement 
to  make  today,  so  if  there  are  any  questions  I 
would  be  glad  to  receive  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  State  Department  state- 
ment on  the  Geneva  talks  on  Saturday 1  said  that 
the  United  States  had  proposed  that  both  sides 
renounce  the  use  of  force  in  order  to  remove  the 
threat  of  war  from,  those  negotiations.  In  a  state- 
ment just  released  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
Foreign  Ministry,  they  say  that  the  failure  to  reach 
agreement  does  not  mean  there  is  a  war  threat,  and 
they  also  charge  the  United  States  as  being  guilty 
of  deliberate  procrastination  and  obstruction  at 
the  talks.  What  is  your  reaction  to  these  latest 
charges? 

A.  The  statement  which  we  gave  out  on  Satur- 
day gives  a  pretty  full  narrative  of  events  and 
contains  all  of  the  relevant  documents,  and  I  think 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  164. 
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it  pretty  much  speaks  for  itself.  I  do  not  think 
it  indicates  any  obstructing  or  procrastinating 
tactics — on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  least. 
One  can  wonder  sometimes  at  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist estimate  of  time.  They  said,  at  first, 
that  the  Americans  detained  in  China  would  be 
"expeditiously"  released.  Well,  most  of  them  have 
still  not  been  released,  after  several  months.  So 
that  is,  perhaps,  some  sidelight  as  to  their  own 
ideas  as  to  what  is  "expeditious." 

I  think  the  record,  as  made  public,  indicates 
a  very  sincere  desire  on  our  part  to  get  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  a  meaningful  understanding  with 
reference  to  the  renunciation  of  force.  As  indi- 
cated there,  some  progress  has  been  made.  Nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  Communists  are  usually 
slow  and  prolonged,  as  we  know  from  past  ex- 
perience. But  we  are  planning  to  go  ahead.  The 
talks  are  still  going  on.  There  is  another  one 
scheduled  for  tomorrow,  and  we  continue  to  be 
patient  and  persistent  in  our  effort  to  obtain  a 
greater  assurance  of  peace,  and  renunciation  of 
force,  in  that  area. 

U.S.-British  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  specify  for  us,  in 
broad  general  terms,  the  subjects  which  you  ex- 
pect will  be  discussed  with  the  British  delegation 
in  the  conference  next  week? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  give  any  detailed  specifica- 
tion. The  talks  are  designed  to  be  of  a  general 
character.  There  are  no  specific  agreements  that 
are  on  the  agenda  to  be  reached,  and  I  imagine 
that  our  talks  will  cover  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  where  our  two  countries  have  interests  in 
common  and  where  they  can  appropriately  be 
discussed  without  any  impropriety  as  regards 
other  countries  who  may  also  be  involved.  But 
there  are  quite  a  few  of  those  matters,  and  I 
imagine  most  of  them  will  be  discussed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  report  that  Marshal 
Tito  has  agreed  to  let  the  Czech  arms  purchased 
ty  Egypt  pass  through  Yugoslavia.  Bo  you  think 
this  is  a  contribution  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  Well,  you  raise  a  kind  of  double-headed  ques- 
tion— first,  whether  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Egypt 
is  in  the  interests  of  peace.  We  have  always  felt 
thai  if  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  peace  to 
have  an  arms  race  in  that  part  of  the  world.  That 
poeil  ion  was  made  clear  as  far  back  as  the  declara- 
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tion  of  May  1950 2 — I  think  it  was — when  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  was  made  clear  on  that  point.  We 
still  adhere  basically  to  the  principles  of  that  1950 
declaration,  which,  I  think,  made  quite  clear  that 
we  think  that  the  uncontrolled  and  large-scale 
shipment  of  arms  into  that  area  to  one  side  or  the 
other  is  not  a  contribution  to  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  relation  to  the  tripartite 
agreement  that  you  mentioned,  there  have  been 
some  reports — in  the  preliminary  discussions  for 
the  Eden  visit — or  suggestions  of  some  new  agree- 
ment to  implement  that  in  case  war  broke  out  in 
the  Middle  East.  Is  that  a  likely  possibility  for 
this  meeting — either  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  or  later  on  a  tripartite 
basis? 

A.  Well,  that  declaration,  you  recall,  indicated 
that  if  there  were  aggression  by  either  side  the 
three  countries  who  were  parties  to  that  declara- 
tion would  take  appropriate  action  within  or  with- 
out the  United  Nations.  And  it  would  be  quite 
possible,  I  would  think,  even  probable,  that  that 
general  topic  would  be  discussed,  although,  of 
course,  France  is  also  a  party  to  that  declaration, 
and  anything  that  we  discussed  there  would  also 
have  to  be  discussed  with  the  French. 

Q.  Well,  is  our  first  reliance  the  United  Nations 
in  such  a  case?  Is  that  the  general  position  of 
the  United  States? 

A.  Yes.  I  would  think  that,  if  it  is  at  all  prac- 
ticable, we  would  seek  action  through  the  United 
Nations,  or  at  least  explore  and  try  to  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  action  in  the  United  Nations,  be- 
fore we  took  individual  or  independent  action. 
Whether  or  not  United  Nations  action  would  be 
feasible  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  difficult  question 
in  view  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  on  the  Security  Council  and  which  has 
veto  power  there.  But  certainly  we  would  in  the 
first  instance  consider,  I  believe,  the  possibility  of 
action  through  the  United  Nations.  \ 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  both  Senators  Knoivland  and 
Bridges  have  indicated  that  they  will  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bowie  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Is  there  any  plan  to  loithdraw  that 
nomination? 


2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  15,  1953,  p.  834  (footnote). 
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A.  There  is  no  plan  to  withdraw  the  nomina- 
tion. The  nomination  is  pending  now  before  the 
Sonate,  and  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Q.  They  say  that  they  had  an  agreement  that 
appointments  in  advance  would  be  cleared  with 
them  before  they  were  publicly  announced.  Is 
that  true? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  usual,  normal  procedures 
were  followed  in  this  case.  You  may  recall  that 
Mr.  Bowie  is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  President,  as  an  interim 
appointment,  last  August,3  I  think,  after  the  new 
assistant  secretaryship  positions  were  created,  and 
it  was  made  clear  to  the  Congress  at  that  time  that 
one  of  those  positions  was  being  created  for  Mr. 
Bowie.  That  appears  explicitly  in  the  report 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.4 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  say  what  action 
the  three  powers  could  take  if  the  Security  Coun- 
cil took  no  action  on  the  matter  of  the  Middle 
Eastf 


A.  No. 

that. 


I  don't  think  I  could  properly  go  into 


Middle  East  Arms  Situation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  that,  have 
you  any  information,  sir,  that  Tito  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Egypt  agreed  to  supply  Egypt  with 
arms? 

A.  No,  I  have  had  no  intimation  to  that  effect. 
You  recall  that  the  United  States  has  supplied  a 
certain  amount  of  arms  to  Yugoslavia,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  standard  procedure  in  those 
matters,  and,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
it  is  stipulated  there  that  the  arms  could  not  be 
retransferred  to  a  third  party  without  our  consent. 

Q.  Why  I  asked  that  question,  sir,  is  that  I 
had  heard  yesterday  over  at  the  Pentagon  that 
there  is  information  to  the  effect  that  Tito  did 
agree  to  supply  certain  arms  to  Egypt. 

A.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  no  such 
indication. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  information 
as  to  whether  we  know  if  Tito  has  agreed  to  allow 
the  transshipment  of  arms  through  his  country? 

*  Ibid.,  Sept.  12, 1955,  p.  442 ;  see  also  White  House  press 
release  dated  Aug.  11. 
4  H.  Rept.  1260,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  3. 


A.  No,  I  have  no  official  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  some  infor- 
mation on  the  status  of  Israel's  application  for 
arms  to  balance  the  shipment  of  Communist  arms 
to  Egypt? 

A.  The  application  is  still  pending  here  with  the 
State  Department.  I  shall  probably  be  seeing 
the  Israeli  Ambassador  during  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days  to  talk  further  about  the  matter. 

Long-Term  Foreign  Aid 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  your  talks  with  con- 
gressional leaders  are  you  optimistic  on  your 
chances  for  a  long-term  foreign  aid  program? 

A.  I  believe  that  we  will  get  from  the  Congress 
the  authority  to  do  the  necessary — what  we  deem 
to  be  the  necessary  things  in  relation  to  foreign 
aid,  including  an  ability  to  undertake  some  long- 
range  projects.  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  want 
to  forecast  the  precise  form  which  that  would 
take.  There  are,  of  course,  many  possible  forms 
which  it  could  take,  and  from  the  legislative  stand- 
point there  are  a  number  of  choices  to  be  made, 
and  I  do  not  now  want  to  indicate  any  particular 
choice. 

You  may  recall  that  last  year,  for  example,  we 
had  this  request  for  a  $200  million  fund  particu- 
larly for  what  was  called  the  "arc  of  Asia."  There 
the  Congress  authorized  the  full  $200  million,  ap- 
propriated for  that  year  $100  million,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  get  the  second  appropriation  to  fill  out  the 
authorization  this  year.  That  is  one  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  these  things  can  be  done. 
There  are  other  ways. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  administration  in- 
tend to  submit  specific  proposals  on  how  it  believes 
this  problem  should  be  met — the  long-term  aid 
program? 

A.  You  mean  specific  suggestions  as  to  projects  ? 

Q.  No,  specific  suggestions  as  to  the  legislation 
it  wants,  including  the  number  of  years  it  thinks 
should  be  the  maximum  for  such  projects  and,  per- 
haps, the  amount  of  money  involved  per  year. 

A.  Yes,  I  expect  that  we  shall  do  that.  It  is 
probable,  although  not  certain,  that  that  will  be 
expressed  in  a  Presidential  message  which,  in  due 
course,  will  go  up  on  this  subject  of  the  mutual 
security  program. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  past  to  have  a 
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Presidential  message  on  that  subject,  which  would 
elaborate  somewhat  the  broad  outlines  that  are 
contained  in  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message.  I  imagine  that  that  practice  may  be  fol- 
lowed this  year,  and,  if  so,  that  could  elaborate 
the  program  along  the  lines  you  suggested. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  put  it  in  a  precise  form,  which 
you  said  you  wouldn't  now  indicate? 

A.  I  was  asked  whether  I  thought  we  would  get 
the  authority  that  we  needed  to  carry  forward  a 
limited  number  of  specific  projects  on  a  somewhat 
long-range  basis.  I  said  that  I  thought  we  would 
get  that  authority  in  some  form  or  another. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  an  idea  in  what  you 
say.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  say  if  this  is 
correct:  that  between  now  and  the  time  the  mes- 
sage goes  up  you  hope  to  work  out  with  congres- 
sional leaders  some  understanding  as  to  the  form 
and  content  which  would  be  acceptable  there. 

A.  That  is  very  true.  We  are  having  talks  of 
that  sort.  The  whole  topic  has  been  discussed 
already  twice  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees :  first,  in  a  rather  gen- 
eral way  by  myself ;  subsequently,  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
In  addition,  I  have  had  talks  with  Senator  George 
and  Congressman  Richards,  each  of  whom  had 
lunch  with  me.  We  are  exploring  the  different 
points  of  view  and  have  good  expectation  that  they 
will  be  brought  together  in  some  form,  although, 
as  I  say,  I  would  not  want  to  predict  today  either 
the  form  in  which  we  would  ask  for  the  authority 
or  the  form  in  which  I  think  the  authority  may 
be  given. 

Tests  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  the  question  of 
the  Eden  visit,  the  British  have  been  talking  about 
seeking  a  world  agreement  under  which  there 
would  be  control,  as  distinct  from  banning,  of 
future  tests  of  hydrogen  or  atomic  weapons.  Have 
they  discussed  that  with  us,  or  are  we  in  any  way 
willing  to  enter  into  any  control  system  in  the 
field  of  testing  of  these  weapons? 

A.  We  have  had  talks  on  that  general  subject 
with  the  United  Kingdom  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  had  the  first  talks  I  think  some- 
v.  here  around  2  years  ago  with  Sir  Anthony  Eden 
ulicn  lie.  was  Foreign  Minister,  and  we  have  been 
in  frequent  consultation  with  each  other  on  that 
particular  subject.     I  would  say  that  the  obstacles 


in  the  path  are  what  we  both  recognize  to  be  tech- 
nical difficulties  relating  to  control,  and  as  to 
where  you  draw  the  line  between  what  is  a  new 
and  bigger  explosion  and  what  has  now  become 
almost  a  conventional  weapon.  There  are  a  great 
many  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  formulat- 
ing a  proposal  which  might  be  put  to  the  Soviet, 
in  a  form  which  would  really  be  protective  of  the 
interests  of  both  sides. 

Now  we  have  been  discussing  that  thing  with 
the  British  off  and  on  for  a  couple  of  years.  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  would  come  up  again 
when  Sir  Anthony  is  here  this  time. 

Q.  There  is  no  specific  proposal  before  you, 
however? 

A.  No,  there  is  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  these  technical  difficulties 
of  the  kind  you  think  might  be  overcome  so  that 
a  specific  proposal  might  be  advanced  by  us  and 
the  British? 

A.  This  is  out  of  my  field.  It  is  primarily  up 
to  the  scientists  and  the  experts  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  judge  that.  I  would  say 
that  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  I  do  not  myself 
see  on  the  horizon  any  formula  which  it  seems  to 
me  would  be  likely  to  work,  but,  as  I  say,  this  is 
at  this  stage  very  largely  a  matter  for  the 
scientists. 

Talks  With  Chinese  Communists 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  referring  again  to  the  current 
exchange  of  statements  between  this  Capital  and 
Peking,  would  you  say  that  this  counter  battery- 
fire  has  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  at  Geneva, 
or  do  you  expect  them  to  continue  and  to  continue 
fruit  fully? 

A.  Well,  I  expect  them  to  continue.  As  I  said, 
there  is  a  meeting  set  for  tomorrow,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  talks  will  continue  to  go  on. 
How  fruitful  they  will  be  is  something  on  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  Obviously, 
we  would  not  be  continuing  the  talks  unless  we 
had  some  hopes  and  expectations  of  positive  re- 
sults coming  out  of  them. 

Q.  Would  you  give  us  your  estimate  or  guess 
as  to  why  the  Chinese  chose  to  break  secrecy  m 
this  matter? 

A.  Well,  it  has  been  rather  traditional  in  these 
matters  that  when  they  think  they  have  what  they 
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consider  a  good  propaganda  position  then  they 
break  the  general  understanding  about  secrecy. 
I  would  not  want  to  say  that  this  was  bad  faith 
on  their  part,  because  they  gave  us  notice  in  ad- 
vance that  they  did  intend  to  make  these  things 
public.  We  had  agreed  that  the  talks  would  be 
more  apt  to  make  good  progress  if  we  did  not  turn 
them  into  a  propaganda  struggle.  But  we  did 
not  have  any  absolute  hard  and  fast  rule  that 
nothing  could  under  any  circumstances  be  given 
out,  and  they  did  give  us  advance  notice  of  their 
intention  to  do  this.  Therefore  I  do  not  accuse 
them  in  that  particular  respect  of  having  tech- 
nically been  guilty  of  bad  faith.  I  think  it  was  a 
step  which,  because  it  was  designed  as  a  propa- 
ganda move,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  getting 
good  results. 

You  ask  why  they  did  it.  As  I  say,  I  can  only 
assume  that  they  did  it  because  they  thought  their 
statement  would  have  a  propaganda  value  for 
them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  back  to  Yugoslavia, 
has  there  teen  any  slackening  of  U.S.  military  aid 
shipments  to  Yugoslavia? 

A.  I  doubt  whether  I  can  answer  that  question 
except  in  a  very  general  way,  which  is  that  I 
believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  program  has  already 
been  carried  out  and  that  what  is  now  going  for- 
ward is  normally  on  a  reduced  basis,  as  against 
what  formerly  was  the  case.  If  there  is  anything 
more  than  that,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  report  by  a  study  com- 
mission of  the  Hov.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
published  on  Friday  suggested  that,  since  the 
Czech-Egyptian  deal  was  a  proof  of  Soviet  in- 
sincerity, the  Geneva  conference  should  have  been 
postponed.     Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  facts  perhaps  speak 
for  themselves;  namely,  we  did  hold  the  Geneva 
conference — I  assume  you  are  referring  now  to  the 
October-November  conference? 

Q.  That  is  right. 

A.  Well,  if  we  had  thought  that  it  should  be 
postponed,  we  Avouldn't  have  held  it. 

Foreign  Policy  and  Political  Partisanship 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  your  talk  with  Senator 
\George,  what  do  you  think  the  prospects  are  that 
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foreign  policy  will  be  kept  out  of  the  political 
arena  during  the  forthcoming  campaign? 

A.  Did  you  say  "will  be"  kept  out? 

Q.  Yes. 

(Laughter) 

Q.  "Might  be,"  if  you  wish. 

(Laughter) 

A.  I  think  perhaps  the  laughter  you  have  heard 
is  more  eloquent  than  any  statement  of  mine. 

Q.  Sir,  in  connection  with  that  last  statement 
may  I  ask  you,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1953,  you 
were  commenting  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  this  matter  of  politics  and 
what  is  proper  to  say  in  a  campaign  year. 

A.  Excuse  me,  I  missed  the  date. 

Q.  The  date  was  January  13, 1953,  and  in  your 
statement  of  that  date  you  said  that  it  is  a  part 
of  our  normal  political  system  and  a  proper  part, 
of  which  you  approved,  for  people  to  take  sides 
in  statement  of  cases,  and  you  said  that  in  a  cam- 
paign one  does  use  extravagant  terms  which  would 
not  be  used  in  a  more  judicious  context.  Now,  do 
you  still  subscribe  to  that  theory  that  it  is  proper 
in  a  campaign  year  to  put  aside  a  more  judicial 
attitude  for  public  affairs? 

A.  I  don't  recall  my  precise  words.  If  I  was 
describing  the  fact  that  in  a  political  year  there 
is  a  less  judicial  attitude,  that  is,  I  am  afraid,  a 
fact  for  which  much  evidence  could  be  adduced. 
As  far  as  the  propriety  of  discussion,  I  think  I 
said  here  a  couple  of  months  or  so  ago,  on  that 
topic,  that  I  believe  that  it  is  entirely  proper  and 
appropriate  that  there  should  be  what  I  think  I 
called  a  constructive  discussion  of  foreign  policy. 

I  would  say  this,  that  there  is  a  danger  point 
which  I  think  all  patriotic  citizens  should  observe, 
and  that  is  to  not  shake  confidence  abroad  in  the 
solidity  of  the  U.S.  position  on  these  basic  mat- 
ters. We  do  have  a  basically  bipartisan  position 
which  has  evolved  over  the  last  10  years,  which 
involves  the  committal  of  the  U.S.  prestige  and 
honor  to  various  other  countries  and  various  places 
in  the  world.  If  there  should  grow  up  any  doubt 
about  our  determination  to  stand  on  those  com- 
mitments, it  would  be  a  very  sad  day  for  the  United 
States  and  in  my  opinion  would  greatly  increase 
the  risk  of  war. 

I  think  that  most  people  who  are  active  in  this 
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campaign  are  fully  conscious  of  that  fact  and,  I 
hope  and  believe,  will  take  it  into  account  in  what 
they  say. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  efforts,  sir,  to  get  matters 
in  this  area  which  you  have  defined  taken  out  of 
partisan  discussion  this  year  by  agreement  or 
common  understanding?  Is  this  the  sort  of  thing 
which  you  talked  to  Senator  George  about,  for 
example? 

A.  No.  We  have  discussed  the  possibility  of 
taking  one  or  two  matters  out  of  partisanship. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  catalog  those  things.  I  recall 
that  my  first  experience  in  these  matters  was  back 
in  1944,  when  I  came  down  here  on  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernor Dewey,  the  Republican  candidate,  to  confer 
with  Secretary  Hull  on  behalf  of  President  Roose- 
velt, and  we  had  quite  a  discussion  here.  We 
agreed  to  try  to  keep  one  topic  out  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  that  was  the  broad  committal  of  the 
United  States  to  join  in  a  world  organization  for 
peace,  which  became  the  United  Nations.  We 
tried  to  get  a  broader  agreement,  and  Secretary 
Hull  and  I  discussed  it  during  the  greater  part  of 
3  days.  Secretary  Hull  was  very  anxious  to  have 
a  broader  agreement,  but  we  did  not  arrive  at  any 
formula.  Secretary  Hull  said  at  the  time,  the 
value  of  those  talks  would  depend  upon  the  out- 
come. I  think  he  also  indicated,  when  he  wrote 
his  memoirs,  that  the  outcome  had  been  satisfac- 
tory. But  it  was  because  of  what  I  would  consider 
a  broad  patriotic  attitude  on  both  sides  rather  than 
by  having  arrived  at  a  particular  formula  which 
cataloged  matters.  We  did,  as  I  say,  take  the  one 
matter  out,  and  that  was  the  United  Nations,  but 
we  could  not  agree  on  anything  else. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  the  one  or  two  mat- 
ters which  you  believe  should  now  be  kept  out  of 
partisanship? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  would  prefer  not  to  define 
those  at  the  present  time,  because  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  would  require  an  understanding  on  both 
sides,  and  until  there  is,  or  unless  there  is  such 
an  understanding,  I  wouldn't  want  to  talk  about 
them. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  going  to  continue  discussions 
with  the  Democratic  leaders  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing some  specific  subjects  out  of  partisanship? 

A.  Well,  I  will  continue,  of  course,  to  have 
talks   primarily   with   the   two  Democrats  who 


are  the  chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  Most  of  our  prob- 
lems, as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  focus  up  to 
those  two  men.  Now,  when  you  get  outside  of 
Congress,  the  problem  is  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  with,  because  one  does  not  know  yet  who  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  going 
to  be.  There  are  several  open  or  unavowed  candi- 
dates. And  the  problem  of  reaching  any  agree- 
ment becomes  pretty  difficult  when  you  get  outside 
of  the  congressional  area. 

Caracas  Doctrine 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  the  fact  of  the  Com- 
munist arms  deal  with  Egypt  became  generally 
known,  some  officials  of  the  Government,  of  our 
Government,  privately  at  least  expressed  a  good 
deal  of  concern  about  the  danger  of  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  Latin  America  in  a  similar 
way  or  economically.  The  other  day  there  was  a 
statement,  I  think  it  was  attributed  to  Bulganin, 
that  indeed  they  were  inviting  new  ties,  diplo- 
matic, political,  and  economic,  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  may  have  overlooked  it,  but  I  haven't  seen 
any  particular  reaction  officially  from  us  on  this. 
Does  this  mean  that  we  think  that  things  in  Latin 
America  are  in  extremely  good  shape  and  that 
there  isn't  any  particular  threat  at  this  tvme? 

A.  Well,  we  never  take  things  for  granted,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  if  you  ever  become  complacent 
about  any  situation  that  in  itself  makes  an  area 
of  danger.  The  interview  that  you  refer  to,  the 
statement  that  you  l-efer  to,  was  issued  as  a  pros- 
pective interview,  I  think,  with  the  representative 
of  a  paper  which  is  widely  published  or  circulated 
in  South  America.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  paper  did  not  publish  the  interview,  at  that 
time  at  least,  because  they  feared  that  it  was  pri- 
marily a  propaganda  move  which  they  did  not 
care  to  lend  themselves  to.  So  it  was  published 
on  a  unilateral  basis  by  Chairman'  Bulganin. 

Now,  I  think  that  there  is,  of  course,  a  potential 
danger  in  Latin  America,  just  as  there  is  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  world.  I  think  that  the 
danger  is  more  under  control  in  that  area  than 
in  most.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  acceptance 
by  the  American  Republics  of  what  I  call  the 
Caracas  Doctrine.  We  agreed  at  Caracas  at  the 
conference  of  the  American  States  that,  if  inter- 
national communism  got  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  state,  that  would 
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W  ;i  danger  to  the  pence  of  the  entire  hemisphere, 
Deluding  the  other  states,  and  become  a  matter  of 
genera]  concern.*  Now,  it  was  largely  that  (tac- 
rine which  I  think  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
}ommnnist  regime  in  Guatemala.  It  creates  a 
•erv  serious  hazard  to,  and  somewhat,  I  believe, 
lows  down,  the  efforts  of  the  Communists  in 
his  hemisphere.  So,  while  we  don't  take  it  for 
panted  by  any  means  that  there  is  no  danger, 
ve  think  we  are  fairly  well  organized  to  cope 
vith  the  danger. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  subject,  ivhat 
s  your  own  thought  as  to  xohether  or  not  subver- 
ion  short  of  taking  over  a  government  would  in- 
voke the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

A .  Well,  I  would  not  think  one  would  go  beyond 
he  principles  that  were  accepted  in  the  Caracas 
■esolution  which  deal  with  the  situation  which 
vould  exist  if  in  fact  international  communism  got 
ontrol  of  the  political  institution  of  an  American 
tate.  Now,  there  was  also  in  that  resolution  a 
>rovision  which  is  to  some  degree  being  helpfully 
mplemented  at  the  present  time — that  is,  that 
here  would  be  an  exchange  of  information  as  be- 
ween  the  American  States  so  that  each  would 
mow  the  activities  of  international  communism 
nsofar  as  relevant  for  its  own  purposes.  If,  for 
■ample,  state  "A"  knew  that  there  was  a  cell 
vithin  its  state  which  was  contemplating  ac- 
ivities  as  against  a  second  state,  the  second  state 
vould  be  informed.  That  kind  of  thing  pro- 
rides  for  a  multilateral  defense  against  subver- 
iion,  although  the  full  impact  of  the  Caracas 
•esolution  only  applies  to  the  eradication  of  inter- 
lational  communism  by  international  effoi-t  when 
t  gets  control  of  the  political  institutions  of  some 
American  state. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  still  consider  that  the 
ntal  interests  of  this  country  and  of  the  Western 
World  are  involved  in  the  defense  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu?  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  con- 
sider whether  it  is  a  matter  of  unilateral  Ameri- 
can action  or  whether  you  plan  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  British  next  tceek  or  some  other 
time. 

A.  I  gave  an  answer  to  a  Quemoy-Matsu  ques- 
tion last  week 6  and  I  don't  care  to  add  to  it  this 
week. 


'Buixrnn  of  Apr.  20,  1964,  p.  638. 
1  Ibid.,  Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  155. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  a  question  that 
came  up  earlier  with  regard  to  limitation  of  or 
control  of  atomic  or  hydrogen  tests,  does  the  U.S. 
Government  have  a  fixed  policy  or  an  official  atti- 
tude toward  this,  so  that  it  would  like  to  see  such 
control  established?  lias  there  ever  been  any 
contact  with  the  Soviet  Government  on  this  point? 

A.  No. 

Q.  "TVo"  to  both  parts,  to  both  questions? 

A.  Oh,  excuse  me.  There  has  been  no  contact 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  subject  and  there 
has  been  no  policy,  you  might  say,  arrived  at  pend- 
ing technical  advice  which  indicates  the  premises 
upon  which  policy  could  be  based. 

Q.  May  I  ask  just  one  more  question  on  this? 
As  I  understand  it,  the  problem  is  whether  some 
formula  could  be  found  before  the  number  of  tests, 
the  size  of  tests,  and  other  limits  could  be  fixed. 
Is  that  it? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  be  understood  as  giving 
a  technically,  scientifically  accurate  description  of 
the  problem,  because  it  is  in  fact  much  too  com- 
plex for  me  to  understand.  I  am  not  a  scientist 
or  engineer,  I  have  never  studied  in  that  field,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  very  much  a  mystery  to  me. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  my  impression  of  what  I  have 
been  told  on  this  subject  is  that  there  are  very 
great  technical  difficulties  in  arriving,  let  us  say, 
at  a  definition  of  just  where  you  draw  the  line, 
for  example,  between  tests  that  are  permissible 
and  tests  that  are  impermissible,  or  whether  it  is 
possible  to  draw  and  police  a  line.  And,  well, 
that  is  only  giving  you  a  vague  idea.  There  are 
many  other  aspects  of  the  problem  which  I  am 
not  competent  really  to  go  into.  But  that  is  the 
type  of  problem  which  we  have  been  studying. 

Q.  Could  I  turn  it  around?  What  was  the 
purpose — what  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
versation when  this  mutter  comes  up  here  with  Mr. 
Eden  and  Mr.  Lloyd? 

A.  Well,  let  me  say  if  it  comes  up — I  don't  know 
that  it  will,  but  it  was  touched  on,  I  think,  in  the 
speech  that  Sir  Anthony  made  last  week,  Saturday 
perhaps,  and  it  is  only  from  that  I  surmise  that  it 
may  come  up  here  for  discussion.  If  you  will  read 
that  speech,  you  will  know  as  much  as  I  do  about 
what  is  likely  to  come  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  your  discussions  with 
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Sir  Anthony  or  the  President's  discussions  with 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  contain  any  reference  to  the 
problems  of  German  reunification? 

A.  Well,  that  is  an  international  problem  which 
is  discussed,  I  think,  whenever  two  or  more  people 


get  together  who  are  interested  in  international 
justice  and  in  the  problems  that  we  have  before 
us.  We  are  all  committed  to  that  goal,  to  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  pursue  it,  and  I  would  be 
surprised  if  it  did  not  come  up  for  discussion  when 
Sir  Anthony  was  here. 


A  Historical  View  of  American  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Middle  East 


by  Donald  R.  Heath 
Ambassador  to  Lebanon 1 


First  of  all,  let  me  attempt  a  general  statement 
of  our  policy,  which  is  a  clear  and  consistent  one, 
aiming  at  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  support  of  their  independence  and  their 
progress. 

American  interest  in  the  Middle  East  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  United  States  itself.  We  Americans 
are  grateful  heirs  of  the  culture,  the  science,  the 
religious  and  philosophical  concepts  which  in  past 
golden  ages  this  region  has  so  richly  produced. 
We  are  following  with  intense  interest  the  renais- 
sance in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  which  is 
today  taking  place  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
Our  first  material  interest  and  appearance  on  the 
Middle  Eastern  scene  was  maritime.  The  first 
decades  of  our  national  history  were  marked  by 
a  remarkable  expansion  of  American  shipping — 
the  clipper-ship  era.  Our  clipper  ships  were  seen 
in  the  harbors  of  Smyrna,  Beirut,  North  Africa, 
Mocha,  Zanzibar,  and  Muscat.  This  was  a  fine 
and  colorful  trade  with  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned, marked  by  such  dramatic  episodes  as  the 
war  with  the  Barbary  pirates  and  resulting  in 
some  of  our  earliest  treaties.  We  concluded,  for 
example,  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  in 
1789. 

With  the  decline  of  the  clipper  ships  and  their 
replacement  by  steam,  our  formerly  brisk  trade 
tended  to  decline,  but  its  decline  coincided  with 
the  opening  of  a  new  and  glorious — I  use  the  word 

'Address  made  before  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Middle  But  ;it.  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  26  (press  release 
42  dated  Jan.  25). 


"glorious"  advisedly — stage  of  American  relations 
with  the  Middle  East.  That  was  the  era  of  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  American  educators,  and  Amer- 
ican philanthropists  which  left  such  helpful  and 
enduring  monuments  as  Robert  College,  the  Amer- 
ican University  in  Beirut,  and  numerous  other 
institutions. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  missionary,  philan- 
thropic, and  educational  activities  in  the  Middle 
East  do  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  American 
policy  toward  that  region  since  they  were  carried 
on  by  private  individuals  and  organizations. 
But,  if  they  were  not  fostered  or  financed  by  our 
Government,  they  had  the  sympathetic  approval 
of  the  Government  and  the  approval  and  support 
of  a  great  body  of  the  American  public.  These 
private  efforts  are  being  carried  on  today  on  an 
expanding  scale  by  American  individuals  and 
organizations.  These  activities  are  now  supple- 
mented by  United  States  Government  aid  pro- 
grams, but  the  spirit  of  these  latter  programs  is 
imbued  with  essentially  the  same  enlightened 
benevolence. 

The  close  of  the  First  World  War  opened  a 
new  and  hopeful  chapter  in  the  long  history  of 
this  region  and  inaugurated  a  new  phase  of 
American  relations  with  the  old  states  and  the 
new  states  which  came  into  being  following  the 
war.  A  conspicuous  American  activity  which 
began  between  the  two  wars  was  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  Near  East. 
I  have  no  desire  to  read  a  brief  for  the  oil  com- 
panies, but  neither  they  nor  we  need  be  ashamed 
of  their  contribution.     They  contributed  know- 
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how  and  capital,  invested  on  terms  which  were 
generally  accepted  as  fair  by  the  states  involved, 
and  their  operations  have  contributed  great  and 
increasing  financial  sinews  for  the  hopeful  renais- 
sance which  is  occurring  in  the  Middle  East. 

World  War  II  resulted,  as  did  World  War  I, 
in  a  changed  picture  in  the  Middle  East.  New 
states  have  arisen  in  the  area,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  others  has  been  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened as  colonialism  has  tended  to  disappear  or 
evolve.  That  process  is  not  complete,  but  the  end 
is  surely  almost  within  human  view. 

New  Threat  of  Imperialism 

The  present  is  a  period  of  great  human  hopes 
for  the  area,  but  against  the  realization  of  these 
human  hopes  is  a  new  tin-eat  of  imperialism 
dressed  in  a  new  garb.  I  refer  to  the  menace  of 
international  communism.  I  am  not  going  to  ex- 
pound on  the  nature  and  aims  of  international 
communism.  It  pretends  to  have  as  a  goal  the 
betterment  of  the  lot  of  mankind.  Similar  argu- 
ments were  put  forth  by  proponents  of  unregen- 
erate  colonialism  of  a  certain  type,  but,  viewed 
against  their  actual  and  the  total  record,  the 
Communist  claims  are  even  more  fallacious.  We 
have  hopes — and  they  are  not  unfounded — that 
in  the  atomic  age  into  which  we  are  entering 
Communist  imperialism  can  be  restrained  and 
perhaps,  as  a  result  of  such  restraint,  can  be  de- 
natured. But  meanwhile  it  is  today,  with  great 
and  increasing  energy,  endeavoring  to  extend  its 
thralldom  over  the  great  and  promising  area  of 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  not,  as  of  today,  using  the 
threat  of  force  or  actual  force  as  it  did  respectively 
in  Turkey  and  Iran  immediately  after  World 
War  II.  It  is  using  what  has  been  called  by 
our  Secretary  of  State  a  "Trojan  horse  policy" 
of  subversion,  masked  by  offers  of  economic  and 
arms  aid. 

The  new  development  in  American  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East  which  followed  World 
War  II  was  our  coming  to  the  support,  I  might 
say  to  the  defense,  of  countries  such  as  Turkey 
and  Iran,  immediately  threatened  by  Soviet  force. 
We  followed  it  with  arms  and  economic  assistance 
to  Middle  Eastern  countries  directly  in  the  shadow 
of  would-be  Soviet  expansionism.  We  have  since 
followed  it  with  economic  aid  programs  to  coun- 
tries who  are  not  in  the  first  line  of  possible  Soviet 
military  advance.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  one  pow- 
erful motive  behind  these  new  programs  of  Amer- 
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ican  governmental  aid  was  the  desire  to  halt  the 
advance  of  Soviet  tyranny.  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Essential  in  our  aid  programs  and  in 
the  support  given  them  by  the  American  public  is 
the  desire  to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  to 
promote  human  progress. 

Emergence  of  Israel 

In  this  sketchy  review  of  American  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East  I  have  left  for  last  men- 
tion the  occurrence  which  without  doubt  most 
perturbs  that  region — that  is,  the  emergence  of 
Israel  in  1947  as  an  independent  state,  the  war 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors,  and  the 
uneasy  armistice  and  human  fears  and  suffering 
and,  I  must  add,  the  hatreds  which  followed  that 
war.  American  support  for  Israel  has  often  been 
misinterpreted,  and  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to 
overlook  the  effect  that  the  Arab-Israel  dispute 
has  had  on  the  attitude  of  many  Arabs  toward 
the  U.S. 

The  factors  which  brought  about  the  creation 
of  the  State  of  Israel  are  well  known.  They  in- 
clude such  things  as  the  horror  aroused  by  the 
Nazi  slaughter  of  millions  of  Jews  in  Europe  and 
sympathy  for  the  efforts  of  the  survivors — a 
minority — to  find  a  haven  in  which  to  rebuild  their 
shattered  lives.  At  the  same  time  our  Government 
is  deeply  aware  of  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees  who  fled  the  battlegrounds  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Last  August  Secretary  Dulles,  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  this  city,2  set  forth  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  United  States  and  specifically  of  our  Presi- 
dent to  offer  our  help,  financial  and  moral,  toward 
a  just  and  equitable  solution  of  that  problem. 
That  desire  exists  today  and,  with  it,  the  convic- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  its  complexities  and  suffering, 
a  just  and  equitable  solution  can  be  found.  It  is 
urgent  that  a  solution  be  found  so  that  the  peoples 
of  the  region  can  devote  their  full  efforts  toward 
the  great  human  progress  which  could  be  achieved 
there  within  less  than  the  span  of  a  human  life. 
I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  Secretary's 
analysis,  the  general  proposals  and  offers  of 
financial  and  other  assistance  toward  the  solution 
of  that  problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  is  receiv- 
ing the  most  earnest  and  continuing  study  by  the 
President,  the  State  Department,  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government. 


a  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  378. 
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One  of  the  hopeful  developments  in  this  time  of 
troubles  in  which  we  live  is  the  increasing  if  as  yet 
imperfect  realization  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  free  world  that  in  the  long  run  the  relations 
between  nations  are  subject  to  moral  law.  I  might 
term  this  law  the  golden  rule  of  international  rela- 
tions and  would  define  it  by  the  proposition  that 
if  a  policy  or  action  by  one  state  is  harmful  to  the 
long-term  interests  of  another  nation  then  it  is 
not  to  the  true  advantage  of  the  state  committing 
the  action.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
eventually  discover  that  its  transgression  of  this 
law  has  done  dire  injury  to  the  true  interests  of 
Russia. 

I  hope  that  in  negotiations  that  we  trust  will 
before  long  take  place  between  the  Arab  nations 
involved  and  the  State  of  Israel  this  golden  rule 
will  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  order  that  a 
just  and  lasting  settlement  may  be  achieved. 

The  benevolent  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  exemplified  by 
the  activities  of  private  American  philanthropists 
and  educators  since  more  than  a  century  continues 
and  is  manifested  by  the  aid  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment inspired  by  the  same  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Middle  Eastern  states.  Friend- 
ship toward  the  Middle  East  is  a  constant  in 
American  foreign  policy. 


U.S.  Policy  on  Treaty  Rights 
in  Morocco 

Press  release  46  dated  January  26 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  re- 
linquish its  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  Mo- 
rocco at  the  appropriate  time.  The  Department 
intends  to  request  congressional  action  to  this  end. 

These  extraterritorial  rights  were  accorded  to 
us  in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  first  con- 
cluded with  Morocco  in  1787  and  renewed  in  1836. 
These  rights  were  subsequently  expanded  through 
the  effect  of  other  international  agreements  con- 
cluded by  Morocco. 

The  U.S.  Government,  pleading  before  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  in  1952  in  the  case 
concerning  U.S.  treaty  rights  in  Morocco,1  made 
clear  that  it  had  always  stood  ready  and  still  stood 


1  For  an  article  on  the  case,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  20, 
L962,  i>.  020. 


ready  to  take  steps  to  relinquish  its  extraterritorial 
rights  when  the  circumstances  warranted. 

The  United  States  is  following  closely  the  prog- 
ress which  France  and  Morocco  are  making  in 
working  out  their  future  relationships.  We  con- 
sider that  to  modernize  our  own  treaty  relation- 
ship with  Morocco  with  respect  to  our  extrater- 
ritorial rights  would  be  the  only  course  in  keeping 
with  this  evolution. 


Allotment  of  $50  Million  to  India 
for  Economic  Development 

Approval  of  $50  million  to  India  for  economic 
development  assistance  was  announced  on  January 
10  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. This  is  the  amount  authorized  for  India  by 
Congress  from  the  1956  mutual  security  appro- 
priation. The  money  will  augment  India's  own 
economic  development  program. 

India  has  spent  more  than  $4  billion  since  the 
start  of  its  first  Five- Year  Plan  in  1951  to  raise  the 
living  standard  of  its  372  million  population — the 
largest  of  any  free-world  nation.  During  this 
period  the  United  States  has  allotted  the  South 
Asian  nation  $274,464,000  in  economic  aid. 

As  a  result  of  India's  development  program, 
food  and  raw  materials  are  more  nearly  adequate 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  During  the  first 
3  years  of  the  Five- Year  Plan,  per  capita  income 
was  raised  by  8  percent. 

The  new  $50  million  will  be  applied  to  India's 
second  Five- Year  Plan,  which  starts  April  1,  and 
will  bring  total  U.S.  Government  economic  aid  to 
India  to  $324,474,000.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of 
a  $190  million  wheat  loan  to  India  in  1951  and 
approximately  $21,500,000  in  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  distributed  in  the  country  by  volun- 
tary relief  agencies. 

The  new  Ica  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  pro- 
grams such  as  acquiring  steel  for  railways,  fer- 
tilizer, DDT  for  malaria  control,  grain-storage 
facilities,  and  other  purposes. 

As  its  own  economy  has  developed,  more  and 
more  of  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  India  has 
been  in  the  form  of  loans  rather  than  grants.  In 
the  1955  program,  $45  million  out  of  a  total  of 
$60,500,000  of  U.S.  development  assistance  was  in 
the  form  of  loans.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  1956  development  assistance  funds  will 
be  loans. 
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U.S. -Indian  Cooperation  for  Economic  Development 


by  John  Sherman  Cooper 
Ambassador  to  India x 


I  am  here  on  behalf  of  my  Government  to  turn 
over  these  four  locomotives  to  the  Government  of 
India  as  an  expression  of  the  good  will  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  hold  for  the  people  of 
India  in  their  great  task  of  building  this  nation. 
Tomorrow  I  will  go  to  Okha  in  Saurashtra  to 
participate  again  in  ceremonies  turning  over  to 
India  the  first  of  what  will  eventually  number 
more  than  8,700  freight  cars — or,  as  you  call  them, 
railway  goods  wagons.2 

I  would  like  the  people  of  India  to  know  that 
when  these  four  locomotives,  manufactured  by  the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corporation  of  Eddy- 
stone,  Pennsylvania,  left  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  a  ceremony  was  held  at  the  dockside  by 
Americans  who  were  proud  to  see  them  going  to 
India  as  a  symbol  of  America's  good  will.  And  it 
is  very  good  of  you  to  receive  them  today  with  this 
ceremony.  For  these  two  simple  observances,  sep- 
arated by  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  em- 
phasize the  character  of  American  assistance.  It 
is  a  cooperative  undertaking  of  our  Governments, 
and  in  essence  it  expresses  a  relationship  of  mutual 
respect  between  our  peoples.  On  my  part,  I  am 
honored  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  part 
in  this  ceremony. 

India  has  one  of  the  great  railway  systems  of 
the  world.  Its  34,000  miles  of  track  are  approxi- 
mately equivalent  in  size  to  such  systems  as  that 
of  Germany,  and  it  is  about  four-fifths  the  size  of 
that  of  Canada.  Although  the  United  States  rail- 
road system  of  222,000  miles  is  almost  seven  times 
that  of  India,  Indian  railways  carry  more  passen- 

1  Address  made  at  Bombay  on  Jan.  3. 
1  For  background  on  U.S.  aid  to  India's  railways,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1954,  p.  88. 


gers  than  the  total  of  all  United  States  railroads. 
On  the  other  hand,  due  to  our  expanded  economic 
and  industrial  development,  freight  carried  in  the 
United  States  is  much  larger. 

It  is  inevitable  that  India's  expanding  economic 
and  rural  development  will  exert  a  continuing 
and  increasing  burden  both  in  terms  of  freight 
and  passenger  carriage  on  India's  railways.  This 
certainty  underscores  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
India's  broad  economic  program  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  parallel  development  of  its  rail- 
way system.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  foresight  of 
India's  leaders,  to  you  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, to  the  Railway  Board,  and  to  all  those  who 
direct  and  operate  India's  railways  that  you  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  an  improved  rail- 
way system  in  the  expanding  economy  of  India. 
On  our  part,  I  am  glad  that  we  of  the  United 
States  have  supported  India's  objectives  in  the 
transportation  sector  of  its  first  Five- Year  Plan. 
My  country  made  its  first  major  contribution  to 
India's  transport  in  1954  through  our  Indo- 
American  program.  This  was  carried  on  in  the 
year  which  has  just  ended  and  is  being  continued 
in  this  new  year. 

In  this  connection  may  I  say  that  all  of  the 
locomotives  and  freight  wagons  provided  to  India 
under  our  assistance  program  are  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  Half  of  the  100  lo- 
comotives are  being  fabricated  in  the  United  States 
shops.  The  others  are  being  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  Japan.  Similarly,  the  freight 
cars  provided  to  India  by  America  are  being  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and 
France  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
axles  and  wheels  will  be  provided  by  shops  in 
Japan. 
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Extent  and  Purpose  of  U.S.  Aid 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  unduly  on  American  as- 
sistance to  India,  but  as  you  near  the  end  of  your 
first  Five- Year  Plan  and  inaugurate  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  extent  and  purpose  of  American  aid. 

The  $38,500,000  which  has  already  been  made 
available  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Indian  railways, 
as  a  part  of  your  first  Five- Year  Plan,  is  but  a 
portion  of  the  total.  Since  August  15,  1947 — the 
date  of  India's  independence — United  States  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  India  has  totaled  $477,934,000  or, 
expressed  in  your  own  currency,  lis.  227  crores. 
Of  this  total  more  than  half— or  $242,934,000— 
has  been  in  grants  and  the  remainder  in  the  form 
of  loans,  chiefly  for  the  delivery  of  wheat  in  1951- 
52.  These  figures  do  not  include  grants  and  con- 
tributions which  have  come  to  India  from  the 
American  people  through  such  nongovernmental 
organizations  as  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dations and  other  United  States  private  voluntary 
agencies.  This  form  of  assistance  to  India  since 
1947  has  totaled  an  additional  $48,289,000,  or  about 
Rs.  23  crores. 

I  have  mentioned  these  figures  not  for  their 
own  value  but  because  they  represent  the  con- 
tinuous effort  that  the  American  people  have  made 
over  a  period  of  years  and  because  they  thus  il- 
lustrate in  a  larger  sense  the  great  effort  the 
Indian  people  themselves  have  made.  For  we  pay 
tribute  above  all  to  the  effort  and  achievement  of 
the  Indian  Government  and  people  in  building  the 
economy  of  their  country.  I  have  mentioned  the 
100  locomotives  and  8,700  freight  cars  which  are 
being  furnished  to  the  Indian  railways  through 
American  assistance,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
during  the  first  Five- Year  Plan  India  has  placed 
orders  for  more  than  2,000  locomotives,  to  be  paid 
for  from  Indian  resources.  We  do  not  forget  that 
it  is  the  effort  of  the  Indian  people  themselves 
that  is  primary  and  basic.  External  assistance, 
from  whatever  source,  can  play  at  most  a  minor 
part  in  the  development  of  a  country.  Here  in 
India  external  aid  has  no  meaning  apart  from 
the  great  effort  made  by  your  people  under  the 
leadership  of  your  President,  your  Prime  Minister, 
and  Government. 

Industrial  Improvement 

Briefly,  we  have  tried  to  fit  our  assistance  into 
the  frame  of  India's  first  and  second  Five- Year 
Plans,  and  the  objects  to  which  our  aid  has  been 
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applied  have  been  approved  by  the  Government  of 
India.  They  have  covered  a  cross  section  of 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  social  undertakings. 
In  the  field  of  industrial  improvement,  the  ex- 
pansion of  India's  railways  which  this  ceremony 
emphasizes  is  a  good  example.  During  the  past 
4  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  also 
delivered  or  placed  on  order  for  India  660,000 
long  tons  of  steel.  This  does  not  include  the  thou- 
sands of  tons  that  are  represented  in  the  locomo- 
tives and  railway  wagons  which  have  come  to 
India,  and  I  can  tell  you  further  that  the  figure 
of  660,000  tons  that  I  have  quoted  will  be  sub- 
stantially increased  in  a  few  days. 

In  another  field  to  which  India's  first  Five- Year 
Plan  gave  great  importance,  that  of  achieving 
self-sufficiency  in  agriculture,  we  have  likewise 
been  able  to  contribute.  To  date  we  have  pro- 
vided some  $21  million  for  fertilizer  and  some 
$23,500,000  for  ground  water  and  irrigation. 
But  we  hope  above  all  that  our  technical  assistance 
and  funds  have  contributed  to  those  human  and 
social  endeavors  which  keep  and  expand  life  it- 
self— the  human  fields  of  health,  of  education, 
and  of  community  development.  I  stress  this 
because  I  believe  that  the  great  opportunity  of 
understanding  and  agreement  between  our  two 
countries  lies  in  our  common  belief  in  the  value  of 
people  as  individuals  and  in  the  spiritual  expres- 
sion of  freedom  itself. 

U.S.  Friendship  for  India 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  say  that  American 
economic  aid  to  India  is  no  new  thing,  just  as 
American  friendship  for  India  is  no  new  develop- 
ment on  the  international  scene.  Over  a  decade 
ago,  when  the  people  of  India  were  striving  to 
achieve  independence,  I  am  glad  that  the  United 
States,  acting  as  a  friend  both  of  India  and  the 
U.K.,  urged  Indian  independence.  And  in  the 
years  that  have  passed,  my  country  has  continued 
to  demonstrate  the  friendship  of  ouf  people  with 
those  of  India.  As  we  gave  support  to  India  in 
its  aspiration  for  political  independence,  my  coun- 
try for  over  5  years  has  done  what  it  could  to 
assist  India  in  its  expressed  purpose  to  achieve 
economic  independence  and  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  its  people. 

And,  finally,  may  I  say  that  to  whatever  degree 
my  country's  assistance  has  been  of  value,  its 
provision  has  been  the  choice  and  decision  of  all 
the  American  people  made  through  the  demo- 
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cratic  process  of  our  institutions.  As  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  as  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  your  great  na- 
tion, I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  my 
country  by  asking  its  representatives  to  meet 
with  you  today.  I  look  back  with  you  today  on 
the  record  of  constancy  and  cooperation,  and  I 
look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  my  country 
desires  to  continue  and  increase  its  friendship 
with  India  and  its  people. 

Letters  of  Credence 

James  C.  Hagerty,  press  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, announced  on  January  24  that  the  President 
had  that  day  received  the  credentials  of  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  of  Iran,  Ali  Amini. 

Mr.  Katzen  Appointed  Consultant 
on  Use  of  Funds  in  Israel 

Press  release  43  dated  January  25 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  January  25  appointed 
Bernard  Katzen  as  a  special  consultant  on  the  use 
of  local  currencies  acquired  by  the  United  States 
in  Israel.  Mr.  Katzen  is  a  New  York  attorney  and 
a  former  assistant  district  attorney  and  arbitrator 
of  the  New  York  State  Labor  Mediation  Board. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety and  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Katzen  will  make  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  for  using  funds  which  have  accu- 
mulated to  the  account  of  the  United  States 
through  the  sale  of  American  publications  in 
Israel  under  the  Informational  Media  Guaranty 
program.  The  Informational  Media  Guaranty 
Agreement  of  June  9,  1952,  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  provides  that  these  funds  are 
freely  expendable  in  Israel  by  the  United  States 
for  scientific,  educational,  and  cultural  activities 
or  for  other  purposes  as  mutually  agreed  between 
the  two  countries.  In  considering  and  recom- 
mending the  most  effective  and  productive  use  of 
these  funds,  Mr.  Katzen  hopes  to  facilitate  a  sig- 
nificant U.S.  contribution  to  the  existing  close 
cultural  relations  between  this  country  and  Israel. 

Mr.  Katzen  plans  to  visit  Israel  in  February  for 
several  weeks  to  discuss  with  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  and  with  various  organizations 
in  Israel  the  most  advantageous  uses  for  the  funds. 
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His  recommendations  are  expected  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  request  to  the  Congress  for  authorization 
to  use  the  funds  for  specific  purposes. 

SEATO    Representatives    Prepare 
for  Meeting  of  Council 

Folloioing  is  the  text  of  a  convmunique  issued 
at  Bangkok,  Thailand,  on  January  17  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  Representatives 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  Seato  Council  Representatives  today  held 
a  further  meeting  in  preparation  for  the  second 
conference  of  the  Seato  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters which  is  to  be  held  in  Karachi  on  March  6, 
1956. 1  The  Council  Representatives,  who  have 
their  headquarters  in  Bangkok  and  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  treaty  organization  as  directed 
by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  are  now 
engaged  in  a  broad  review  of  Seato's  accomplish- 
ments to  date.  They  are  examining  those  accom- 
plishments which  have  contributed  towards  the 
objectives  of  preserving  peace,  of  strengthening 
the  capacity  of  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  to 
defend  their  independence  against  aggression  and 
subversion  directed  from  without,  and  of  promot- 
ing their  economic  well-being.  This  review  will 
be  incorporated  in  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  at  Karachi.  The  report  will  also  contain 
the  Council  Representatives'  proposals  for  Seato 
activities  during  the  coming  year.  To  obtain  ex- 
pert assistance  in  this  task,  the  Council  Repre- 
sentatives have  convened  the  specialized  commit- 
tees under  their  jurisdiction  to  meet  in  Bangkok 
this  month. 

The  Committee  of  Economic  Experts,  composed 
of  delegates  from  each  of  the  member  nations, 
met  on  January  12  and  is  still  in  session.  It  is 
reviewing  the  economic  problems  which  confront 
various  member  governments,  seeking  the  best 
means  to  solve  them  by  self-help  and  cooperative 
effort  among  the  eight  nations  involved. 

The  Committee  on  Information,  Cultural, 
Education  and  Labor  activities  started  its  meet- 
ing in  Bangkok  yesterday.  It  is  composed  of 
experts  of  the  member  governments  and  will  make 


1  For  the  final  communique  issued  at  Bangkok  on 
Feb.  25,  1955,  at  the  close  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1955,  p.  371. 
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recommendations  to  improve  the  cooperative  effort 
of  Seato  in  these  fields. 

The  Committee  to  combat  Communist  subver- 
sion is  also  meeting  to  consider  matters  in  its 
sphere. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committees  will 
shortly  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  Represen- 
tatives  and,  after  review,  incorporated  in  their 
report.  The  Council  Eepresentatives  meeting 
which  opened  today  is  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Max  W.  Bishop,  the  new  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Thailand,  who  serves  concurrently 
as  Seato  Council  Representative  for  the  United 
States.  The  Chairmanship  rotates  on  a  monthly 
basis  and  fell  to  the  United  States  during  Janu- 
ary. The  other  representatives  were:  Mr.  David 
O.  Hay  for  Australia,  Baron  Albert  de  Schoenen 
for  France,  Mr.  Foss  Shanahan  for  New  Zealand, 
Mr.  Syed  Khalil-ur-Rehman  for  Pakistan,  Mr. 
Jose  Alejandrino  for  the  Philippines,  Luang 
Bhadravadi  for  Thailand,  Sir  Berkeley  Gage  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 


U.S.   Gives  Viet-Nam  $37  Million 
for  Refugee  Resettlement 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
on  January  18  announced  approval  of  a  $37-mil- 
lion  program  to  assist  free  Viet-Nam  in  the  re- 
settlement of  political  refugees  from  the  north 
during  the  1956  fiscal  year.  The  basic  objective 
of  the  program  is  to  assist  in  the  integration  of 
the  refugees  into  Viet-Nam's  economy  within  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

U.S.  aid  will  be  used  to  provide  agricultural 
tools,  seeds,  fertilizers,  work  animals,  loan  credits 
to  refugees,  equipment  for  the  preparation  and 
clearing  of  land,  food  distribution,  and  special 
educational  activities.  Some  of  the  refugees  will 
be  resettled  by  the  Viet-Nam  Government  on  aban- 
doned land  in  southwest  Viet-Nam.  American 
agricultural  experts,  who  recently  cooperated  with 
Viet-Nam  Government  agricultural  technicians  in 
making  a  survey  of  this  land,  reported  it  to  be 
good  land  with  a  high  fertility  level.  The  exact 
acreage  of  this  land  to  be  provided  to  each  refugee 
family  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon  by  the  Viet- 
Nam  Government. 

Ica  support  for  the  refugee  resettlement  pro- 
gram will  help  Viet-Nam  to  absorb  more  than 
500,000  civilian  refugees  who  fled  from  the  Com- 


munists after  July  1954.1  Provided  with  the  land, 
tools,  and  equipment  which  they  need  to  support 
themselves,  these  refugees  will  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  Viet-Nam's  economy. 

The  refugees  fled  from  the  Communists  when 
Viet  Minh  forces  obtained  control  of  Viet-Nam 
north  of  the  17th  parallel.  President  Eisenhower 
announced  that  the  United  States  would  assist 
non-Communists  from  the  north  to  evacuate  and 
settle  in  the  south.  Initially  U.S.  Navy  transports 
and  about  $10  million  for  tents  and  relief  supplies 
were  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  flow  of  refugees  to 
the  south  became  evident,  an  overall  refugee  pro- 
gram was  developed  and  the  expenditure  of  $35 
million  in  U.S.  aid  was  authorized.  Later,  supple- 
mentary aid  was  provided,  bringing  the  total  for 
1955  to  $55.8  million.  These  funds  were  used  to 
help  cover  transportation  costs,  reception  facili- 
ties— including  tents  and  housing  materials — food, 
medical  supplies,  and  temporary  subsistence  al- 
lowances. The  French  and  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ments also  contributed  to  this  program  for  civilian 
refugees. 

In  fiscal  1955,  $320  million  in  U.S.  military  and 
economic  aid  was  provided,  primarily  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  Government  to  rehabilitate  war-dev- 
astated areas  and  put  the  country's  economy  on  a 
stable  and  eventually  self-sufficient  basis. 


Revised  Regulation  on 
Radioisotope  Distribution 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  on  January  10  announced  issu- 
ance of  a  revised  regulation — "Licensing  of  By- 
product Material" — which  removes  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  radioisotopes  abroad  and  sim- 
plifies procedures  governing  domestic  distribu- 
tion.2 

The  revised  regulation  sets  up  procedures  by 
which  scientists  in  other  countries  may  more  easily 
obtain  U.S. -produced  radioisotopes.  It  makes 
more  conveniently  available  to  them  radioactive 
materials  for  use  in  medicine,  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  the  physical  sciences.  Scientists  and  re- 
search groups  in  other  nations  can  now  deal  di- 


1  For  a  report  of  the  evacuation,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
7,  1955,  p.  222. 
3  For  text  of  revised  regulation,  see  21  Fed.  Reg.  213. 
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rectly  with  production  and  distribution  centers  in 
this  country. 

In  the  United  States  the  revised  regulation  will 
help  American  researchers  and  the  growing  body 
of  radioisotope  users  by  raising  the  limit  on  quan- 
tities of  radioactive  materials  available  to  each 
user  under  general  license.  These  increased  quan- 
tities, while  far  below  those  which  could  cause  any 
danger  to  the  general  population,  are  neverthe- 
less of  importance  to  research  and  to  practical  ap- 
plications of  radioisotopes  in  science  and  industry. 

The  revised  regulation  is  effective  February  10, 
1956.  It  replaces  the  existing  "Radioisotopes  Dis- 
tribution" regulation,  first  issued  in  1951,  govern- 
ing distribution  and  use  of  radioisotopes  shipped 
to  distributors  and  consumers  from  various  Aec 
installations  through  the  Commission's  Isotopes 
Division  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.3 

A  system  of  general  and  specific  licenses  is 
established  by  the  new  regulation  covering  dis- 
tribution of  byproduct  radioactive  materials  pro- 
duced in  nuclear  reactors.  The  revision  brings 
the  regulation  into  conformity  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  and  liberalizes  export  pro- 
cedures as  announced  by  Dr.  Willard  F.  Libby  of 
the  Commission  during  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in 
Geneva  last  August.4 

Foreign  Distribution 

The  revised  regulation  eliminates  a  number  of 
administrative  steps  now  required  before  reactor- 
produced  radioisotopes  may  be  shipped  abroad. 
Except  for  export  to  Soviet-bloc  countries,  Com- 
mission licensees  in  the  United  States  will  now 
be  able  to  ship  byproduct  materials  having  an 
atomic  number  from  3  to  83,  inclusive,  directly  to 
persons  abroad. 

These  former  requirements  are  eliminated:  (1) 
appointment  by  foreign  governments  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States  before  users  in 
their  countries  could  obtain  radioisotopes  from 
the  United  States;  and  (2)  reports  from  foreign 
representatives,  on  request,  on  the  results  of  use 
of  radioactive  materials  shipped  to  their  coun- 
tries. 

The  Commission  will  keep  itself  informed  as 
to  the  kind,  quantity,  and  destination  of  exports 
by  having  U.S.  licensees  report  to  the  Commis- 


'  Bulletin  of  July  30,  1951,  p.  181. 
'  Ibid.,  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  381. 
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sion  within  90  days  after  an  export,  showing  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  isotopes  exported,  the  con- 
signee's name  and  address,  and  the  date  of  export. 
Provision  is  made  for  filing  applications  for 
specific  licenses  to  export  other  byproduct  mate- 
rials and  to  export  byproduct  material  to  Soviet- 
bloc  countries,  but  the  Commission  will  not  issue 
such  licenses  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  proposed  export 
would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

Domestic  Distribution 

The  revised  regulation  lists  65  byproduct  ma- 
terials which  may,  within  specified  levels  of  radio- 
activity, be  possessed  under  general  license, 
provided  that  no  person  shall  at  any  one  time 
possess  more  than  10  scheduled  quantities.  The 
old  regulation  did  not  list  these  byproducts  by 
name,  but  provided  generally  for  exemption  from 
licensing  of  beta-  or  gamma-emitting  materials 
up  to  a  total  of  11  microcuries.  ("Microcurie" 
means  that  amount  of  radioactive  material  which 
disintegrates  at  the  rate  of  37,000  atoms  per  sec- 
ond.) The  levels  subject  to  general  licensing  in 
the  revised  regulation  generally  are  somewhat 
higher  than  those  exempted  heretofore. 

Marketing  of  a  more  effective  static  eliminator 
containing  polonium-210  is  aided.  Such  elimina- 
tors must  be  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
Commission-approved  specifications  contained  in 
the  manufacturer's  license.  A  similar  provision 
in  the  old  regulation  was  confined  to  eliminators 
containing  not  more  than  125  microcuries  of 
polonium-210.  Under  the  revised  regulation  li- 
censed manufacturers  may  distribute  to  persons 
not  having  specific  licenses  static  eliminators  con- 
taining up  to  500  microcuries  of  polonium-210. 

The  revised  regulation  provides  a  new  category 
of  sealed  sources — spark  gap  and  electronic  tubes 
containing  not  more  than  5  microcuries  of  cesium- 
137  or  nickel-63  per  tube,  or  not  more  than  1 
microcurie  of  cobalt-60  per  tube — which,  when 
manufactured  according  to  the  approved  specifi- 
cations, may  be  distributed  to  persons  not  having 
specific  licenses. 

In  issuing  the  revised  regulation  the  Commis- 
sion said  that  its  usual  practice  of  publishing  a 
proposed  regulation  and  inviting  comment  was 
not  followed  because  the  revisions  made  are  for 
the  most  part  designed  to  remove  certain  present 
restrictions  and  to  clarify  present  provisions,  and 
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not  to  impose  additional  requirements  on  licensees 
or  applicants.  In  connection  with  consideration 
of  further  amendments,  interested  persons  may 
submit  written  comments  and  suggestions  to  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  attention  the  Director,  Division  of  Civilian 
Application. 


Ambassador  Wadsworth  To  Represent 
U.S.  in  Atomic  Agency  Negotiations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
26  (press  release  45)  that  Ambassador  James  J. 
Wadsworth  has  been  designated  as  the  U.S. 
Representative  for  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Negotiations.  The  Agency  was  first  pro- 
posed by  President  Eisenhower  for  developing  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  Ambassador  Morehead 
Patterson  conducted  these  negotiations  for  the 
United  States  until  his  resignation  on  November 
30,  1955. 

Ambassador  Wadsworth,  who  will  have  offices 
in  the  Department  of  State,  will  represent  the 
United  States  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
12  countries  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  stat- 
ute for  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.1 
This  meeting,  which  was  called  by  the  United 
States,  is  to  begin  on  February  27. 

Ambassador  Wadsworth  will  continue  as  Dep- 
uty Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  where  he  has  been  serving  since 
his  appointment  in  February  1953.  During  this 
time,  he  has  been  active  at  all  subsequent  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  has  served  as  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative at  several  sessions  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  has  been  Deputy  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission  and  on  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee. 


U.S.  Representatives  on  WHO  Board 

The  Senate  on  January  25  confirmed  Dr.  Fred- 
erick J.  Brady  to  be  the  representative  of  the 

'  For  text  of  draft  statute,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  24, 1955, 
p.  666. 


United  States  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
World  Health  Organization.  On  January  27 
President  Eisenhower  appointed  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Mayo  to  be  alternate  U.S.  representative. 


Under  Secretary  Hoover  To  Visit 
in  Berlin  and  Bonn 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 24  (press  release  40)  that  Under  Secretary 
Hoover  will  leave  on  February  2  for  a  4-day  visit 
to  Germany.  On  February  5  Mr.  Hoover  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  ceremonies  in  Berlin 
marking  the  tenth  anniversary  of  radio  station 
RIAS  (Radio  in  the  American  Sector).  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  will  preside,  and  it  is  expected 
that  German  Foreign  Minister  Heinrich  von 
Brentano  and  other  West  German,  Berlin,  and 
American  officials  will  participate. 

While  Mr.  Hoover  is  in  Berlin,  he  will  also  take 
part  in  the  dedication  of  a  new  vocational  high 
school  named  in  honor  of  his  father,  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

On  the  way  to  Berlin  for  these  occasions,  the 
Under  Secretary  will  call  upon  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  and  Foreign  Minister  von  Brentano  at 
Bonn.  He  will  fly  back  directly  from  Berlin  to 
Washington  on  February  6. 


Former  Senator  Upton  Named 
to  Mixed  Board  at  Bonn 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 25  (press  release  44)  that  former  Senator 
Robert  W.  Upton  has  been  appointed  as  the  Amer- 
ican member  of  the  Mixed  Board  sitting  at  Bonn 
which  deals  with  matters  of  clemency  and  parole 
for  prisoners  in  German  war  crimes  cases.  The 
Mixed  Board,  which  was  established  by  interna- 
tional agreement,  is  composed  of  American, 
British,  French,  and  German  citizens.  It  is  an 
independent  body  exercising  a  quasijudicial  func- 
tion, and  its  members  are  not  subject  to  govern- 
mental instructions. 
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Integration  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
Within  the  Department  of  State 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  arrangements  which  we  have  made 
in  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  for  administering  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  mutual  security  program  through  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

The  basic  principles  and  philosophy  governing 
the  relationships  between  Ica  and  the  rest  of  the 
State  Department  stem  from  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  7  of  1953.2  The  studies 
which  culminated  in  that  plan  pointed  to  three 
general  conclusions : 

1.  the  desirability  of  consolidating  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  technical-assistance  programs  under  a 
single  person  for  all  areas  of  the  world ; 

2.  the  basic  difference  in  method  and  type  of 
activity  between  these  programs  and  the  tradi- 
tional foreign-policy  responsibilities  in  the  De- 
partment of  State ;  and 

3.  the  necessity  for  effective  foreign-policy 
guidance  to  these  programs  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

These  conclusions  were  embodied  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Xo.  7.  These  arrangements  proved  to 
be  very  useful  and  satisfactory  in  actual  operation 
between  1953  and  1955. 

In  transferring  responsibility  for  mutual  se- 
curity operations  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
President  recognized  the  success  of  these  princi- 
ples which  he  had  established  in  Reorganization 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Technical  Assistance 
Programs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  Jan.  23  (press  release  39) . 

1  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1953,  p.  852. 


Plan  No.  7  and  reaffirmed  them  for  application  in 
the  new  arrangements  he  then  set  up.  In  his  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary,  April  15,  1955,3  with  respect 
to  this  transfer,  the  President  said : 

Consistent  with  this  approach  we  should  avoid  dispersal 
of  operating  responsibilities  either  within  the  Department 
or  to  agencies  outside  the  Department. 

A  third  objective  stated  in  1953  was  the  freeing  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  operating  responsibilities  so  that 
he,  assisted  by  his  Under  Secretary,  could  devote  a  pre- 
ponderance of  attention  to  foreign  policy.  These  two  im- 
portant considerations  are  recognized  in  the  Executive 
order 4  which  will  assign  maximum  responsibilities  to  a 
single  key  official  within  the  Department  of  State. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  1955  mutual 
security  program,  the  President  referred  further 
to  the  new  organizational  arrangement  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration  will  be 
a  new  semi-autonomous  unit  within  the  Department  of 
State.  Its  director  will  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  will,  on  the  Secretary's  behalf,  give  super- 
vision and  direction  to  the  mutual  security  operations  per- 
formed within  the  Department  of  State. 

This  responsibility  will  require  that  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  have  the  capacity  to  make 
and  carry  out  operating  decisions  within  broad  policy 
guides  established  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  will  like- 
wise require  that  the  Director  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  have  his  own  complement  of 
supporting  staff  and  program  personnel,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  field.  It  will  be  his  responsibility  to  assure 
that  appropriate  policy  guide  lines  are  secured  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  within  those  guide  lines  he  will 
issue  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  field  to  carry  out 
its  policy. 


3  Ibid.,  May  2, 1955,  p.  715. 
*  Ibid.,  May  30, 1955,  p.  889. 
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Basis  of  Organization  Plan 

This  philosophy  of  organization  was  not  some- 
thing pulled  out  of  the  blue  in  1953.  It  has  a  solid 
basis  in  past  experience.  The  Department  has  at 
various  times  administered  the  economic  portion 
of  the  initial  program  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
before  it  was  included  in  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
the  programs  of  relief  assistance  and  interim  aid 
to  certain  European  countries  which  preceded  the 
Marshall  plan.  However,  the  Department's  most 
extensive  operational  experience  in  the  foreign- 
assistance  field  was  with  the  technical- assistance 
program  which  was  administered  by  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  from  1950  until  1953. 

Initially  in  the  technical  cooperation  program 
the  Administrator  was  directed  to  use  existing  fa- 
cilities of  the  Department  and  the  technical 
capacities  of  other  Government  agencies  as  much 
as  possible  in  carrying  out  the  program.  This 
in  effect  meant  using  the  regional  bureaus  of  the 
Department  for  the  programing  process,  the  De- 
partment's administrative  facilities  for  adminis- 
trative support,  and  the  technical  staffs  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  Government  agencies  for  actual 
program  operations  in  the  field.  This  decentral- 
ized arrangement,  in  which  the  Tca  Administrator 
was  little  more  than  a  coordinator,  did  not,  I  un- 
derstand, prove  satisfactory,  and  it  became  nec- 
essary, in  the  interests  of  speeding  up  the  program 
and  making  it  more  effective,  to  centralize  pro- 
gram functions  and  operations  much  more  fully 
under  the  Tca  Administrator.  This  reversal  of 
organizational  policy  as  a  result  of  practical  ex- 
perience took  place  while  Tca  was  in  the  Depart- 
ment, a  year  and  a  half  before  its  transfer  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7. 

This  background  and  the  quotations  cited  from 
the  President's  directives  make  clear  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  organizational  arrangement  should 
not  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  vari- 
ous offices  of  the  Ica  have  been  integrated  with 
the  other  offices  of  the  Department  of  State.  In 
fact,  the  recent  reorganization  contemplated  con- 
tinuance of  the  earlier  distinction  between  mutual 
security  operations  and  the  traditional  function 
of  the  Department  in  the  conduct  of  international 
relations.  The  new  plan  provided,  of  course, 
that  both  of  these  would  be  directly  under  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  arrangement  is  yield- 
ing mutual  benefits  in  the  form  of  closer  coordina- 
tion at  the  staff  and  working  levels  as  well  as 
among  the  top  officials. 


The  Secretary  of  State  is,  of  course,  directly 
responsible  for  policy  formulation  and  for  policy 
guidance  to  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  In  matters  of 
broad  application  or  unusual  importance  I  pro- 
vide this  guidance  in  discussion  with  Mr.  Hol- 
lister — or  Mr.  Hoover  does  in  my  behalf. 

After  this  policy  guidance  has  been  given,  Ica 
then  undertakes  to  develop  and  prepare  pro- 
grams to  carry  out  the  decided  policies  in  the  most 
effective  way.  The  development  of  these  pro- 
grams is  closely  coordinated  with  the  appropriate 
Assistant  Secretary  and  members  of  his  staff. 
However,  Mr.  Hoover  or  I  make  the  final  review 
of  these  programs  and  of  the  funds  believed 
needed  for  them  before  the  programs  are  presented 
to  the  Congress. 

The  Ica  is  responsible  for  the  numerous  details 
of  implementing  programs  once  they  are  author- 
ized. However,  at  this  stage  also  the  appropriate 
Assistant  Secretary  and  his  staff  work  closely  with 
Ica  and  provide  policy  guidance  as  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  programs  unfolds.  Here,  too, 
Mr.  Hoover  or  I  take  any  steps  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  program  continues  to  be  in  support  of  our 
policy  objectives. 

We  are  confident  that  these  arrangements  are 
resulting  in  greater  effectiveness  both  for  Ica 
program  operations  and  for  other  activities  of 
the  Department. 

Parallelism  in  Organizational  Structure 

This  result  is  facilitated  and  liaison  at  all  levels 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  general  parallelism  in 
organizational  structure  between  Ica  and  the  rest 
of  the  Department,  which  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  1953  reorganization.  This  parallelism  does 
not  constitute  duplication  or  overlapping  but  is 
a  deliberate  arrangement  to  make  coordination 
easier.  For  example,  Ica  has  country  desks  gen- 
erally paralleling  those  in  the  regional  bureaus  of 
the  Department.  Departmental  desk  officers  do 
not  have  authority  over,  or  responsibility  for,  Ica 
operations  in  their  countries.  The  Ica  country 
desks  are  used  to  develop  specific  country  pro- 
grams; to  oversee  the  orderly  execution  of  these 
programs;  and  to  control  and  expedite  Ica  pro- 
grams in  the  countries  involved.  The  Depart- 
mental desks  collaborate  closely  with  their  Ica 
colleagues  at  each  major  step  in  the  program  proc- 
ess to  assure  that  the  amount,  composition,  and 
timing  of  the  country  programs  are  consistent 
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with  U.S.  foreign-policy  objectives  in  the  countries 
concerned.  The  Ica  desks  are  heavily  involved 
in  program  operations  as  well  as  program  formu- 
lation, and  Departmental  desks  have  many  other 
duties  which  are  not  related  to  Ica  work.  Both 
the  Departmental  and  Ica  desks  have  full-time 
and  demanding  assignments.  For  this  reason  no 
savings  would  be  anticipated  if  we  combined  these 
desk  operations,  and  responsibility  for  the  two 
different  functions  would  be  seriously  confused. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs  and  of  the  Director 
of  Ica  are  also  distinct.  The  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  is  responsible  for 
work  involved  in  developing  and  establishing  the 
broad  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  U.S.  The 
Director  of  Ica  is  responsible  for  operation  of  the 
foreign- assistance  programs.  Broad  economic 
policy  includes,  in  addition  to  policy  regarding 
the  programs  operated  by  Ica,  those  areas  of 
trade,  transport,  financial,  and  economic  policy 
which  are  integral  parts  of  our  foreign  policy 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible. 
These  activities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing: reciprocal  trade  agreements;  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation;  bilateral 
aviation  agreements;  telecommunications  conven- 
tions; foreign-policy  guidance  to  United  States 
representatives  on  the  International  Bank  and 
State  Department  participation  in  Export-Import 
Bank  policies ;  and  cooperation  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  special  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations.  These  examples  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  breadth  of  work  involving  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  which  exists  irrespective  of  aid 
programs. 

The  work  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  and  of  the  Director  of  Ica  are 
closely  related,  of  course,  since  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
guiding  factors  within  which  Ica  accomplishes  its 
work.  Similarly,  the  Ica  Director  quite  natur- 
ally develops  special  knowledge,  judgments,  and 
points  of  view  about  questions  of  foreign  economic 
policy.  His  observations  on  these  matters  are 
very  useful  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, and  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs.  There  is  a  need  for  mutual 
consultation  between  Ica  and  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs  on  applicability  of 
general  policy  considerations  in  individual  cases, 
and  while  there  is  a  full  and  complete  interchange 
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between  the  Director  of  Ica  and  the  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  therefore, 
and  between  their  staffs,  each  of  them  has  separate 
responsibilities. 

Administrative  and  Housekeeping  Operations 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  administra- 
tive and  housekeeping  operations  of  Ica  and  the 
Department  of  State.  For  example,  Ica  still  has 
a  separate  budget  office,  a  separate  personnel 
office  and  security  system.  These  are  not  evi- 
dences of  overlapping  or  duplication,  since  in  each 
case  these  administrative  activities  are  necessary 
and  integral  adjuncts  to  the  performance  of  the 
basic  and  different  Ica  and  State  Department 
functions.  Approximately  the  same  number  of 
personnel  would  be  required,  regardless  of  whether 
the  offices  are  merged  or  maintained  under  their 
respective  organizations.  We  have,  however, 
established  much  closer  coordination  between  the 
officials  responsible  for  these  functions  and  are 
currently  examining  the  functions  as  performed 
by  both  agencies  to  see  how  we  can  coordinate  them 
better.  Under  Keorganization  Plan  No.  7  of 
1953  we  had  already  effected  integration  of  some 
housekeeping  functions.  For  example,  within 
Foa  we  had  consolidated  three  general  counsels 
into  one,  four  budget  offices  into  one,  and  two 
personnel  offices  into  one.  To  consolidate  house- 
keeping functions  further,  however,  would  very 
likely  save  no  money  and  would  inevitably  con- 
fuse responsibility  for  mutual  security  operations 
with  those  of  the  other  offices  of  the  Department. 
Further,  there  should  be  noted  in  the  excerpt 
above  from  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
his  reference  to  the  requirement  "that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion have  his  own  complement  of  supporting  staff 
and  program  personnel,  both  in  Washington  and 
in  the  field." 

Since  Ica  has  been  in  the  Department,  although 
a  separate  unit  therein,  the  Director  of  Ica  and 
senior  officials  of  the  Department  have  initiated  a 
series  of  specific  investigations  and  studies  to  im- 
prove work  coordination  and  eliminate  possible 
overlapping.  As  one  result  of  these  studies,  for 
example,  it  has  been  decided  to  abolish  five  Ica 
missions  in  Western  Europe  and  to  combine  the 
remaining  work  of  Ica  with  the  embassy  economic 
sections.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  development 
will  occur  in  other  countries  as  aid  diminishes. 
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Plans  are  also  under  way  to  coordinate  Ica  activi- 
ties in  Latin  America  more  closely  with  the  em- 
bassies there.  We  have  also  increased  direct 
daily  coordination  in  Washington  through  such 
devices  as  fuller  exchange  of  personnel  between 
staff  meetings  of  Ica  and  other  offices  of  the  De- 
partment. A  number  of  joint  working  groups 
have  recently  studied  possibilities  for  improved 
coordination  and  closer  liaison  in  administrative 
and  staff  service  functions,  and  similar  studies  are 
under  way  in  the  policy  and  program  areas.  We 
are  proceeding,  therefore,  to  take  full  advantage 
of  Ica's  location  in  the  Department  to  improve  co- 
ordination and  eliminate  any  actual  duplication. 

Since  the  transfer  into  the  State  Department 
of  responsibilities  relating  to  the  mutual  security 
program,  we  have  continued  to  carry  out  opera- 
tions abroad  under  the  same  pattern  of  relation- 
ships as  had  been  provided  by  Executive  order  for 
several  years.  This  pattern  provides  for  commu- 
nications between  the  Ica  headquarters  and  Ica 
mission  chiefs  in  the  field  through  the  communi- 
cations facilities  of  the  State  Department.  The 
ambassador  is  kept  fully  informed  of  these  com- 
munications in  order  to  assist  him  in  discharging 
his  responsibility  for  general  direction  and  leader- 
ship of  the  entire  U.S.  effort  within  the  country. 
The  ambassador  is  responsible  for  assuring  a  coop- 
erative country-team  operation  and  for  assuring 
that  annual  program  plans,  negotiations  with  the 
local  government,  and  all  other  matters  of  political 
importance  are  treated  in  accordance  with  our  for- 
eign policy  and  in  the  best  interest  of  our  relations 
with  the  local  government. 

This  basic  scheme  has  worked  well  in  most  coun- 
tries, but  we  are  now  obtaining  a  review  of  field 
arrangements  by  a  group  of  State  and  Ica  officers 
who  are  thoroughly  experienced  with  these  mat- 
ters in  the  field.  This  review  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  some  adjustments,  although  it  seems  likely 
that  no  rigid  pattern  of  further  integration  would 
be  uni  formally  applicable  to  all  countries.  Varia- 
tions in  the  size  and  character  of  aid  programs  and 
other  U.S.  problems  and  U.S.  representation  may 
require  that  any  basic  plan  of  field  organization 
be  adjusted  to  local  circumstances.  In  the  case  of 
the  U.S.  operations  missions  in  five  European 
countries  which  we  have  already  abolished,  the 
embassy  counselor  for  economic  affairs  has  been 
designated  as  Ica  representative  and  will  super- 
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vise  a  combined  embassy  economic  staff  and  Ica 
staff.  In  several  other  countries  the  Ica  activi- 
ties and  the  embassy  economic  work  have  been 
partially  or  fully  combined  under  common  super- 
vision. The  current  study  of  these  arrangements 
may  indicate  the  respective  local  situation  in  which 
one  or  another  of  these  plans  would  be  the  best 
arrangement.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  fur- 
ther integration  of  State  and  Ica  staffs  in  the  field 
will  produce  any  substantial  economies,  although 
an  improvement  in  operations  might  result. 

In  summary,  we  shall,  as  a  continuing  project, 
make  a  general  effort  to  improve  coordination  and 
eliminate  overlapping  functions  wherever  desir- 
able. Although  we  feel  that  policy  and  opera- 
tions should  remain  separate  in  Washington,  we 
are  moving  toward  joint  use  of  staff  in  the  field 
wherever  practicable. 


Continuation  of  Aid  to 
Denmark,  U.K.,  Italy 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  January  19  that  its  Director,  John 
B.  Hollister,  had  on  that  day  notified  Congress 
of  a  Presidential  determination  to  continue  aid 
under  the  mutual  security  program  to  Denmark, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  The  Presi- 
dential determination  is  required  by  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (the  Bat- 
tle Act)  because  those  countries  shipped  $282,977 
worth  of  industrial  commodities  to  European 
Soviet-bloc  countries. 

As  in  some  previous  cases  the  shipments  by 
Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  con- 
tracted before  the  commodities  came  within  the 
purview  of  the  act.  The  Italian  shipment  re- 
sulted from  an  administrative  error.  None  of  the 
shipments  included  arms,  ammunition,  imple- 
ments of  war,  or  atomic  energy  materials. 

Presidential  determinations  are  made  period- 
ically as  required  by  section  103  (b)  of  the  Battle 
Act.  This  section  provides  that  the  President 
"may  direct  the  continuance  of  .  .  .  assistance  to  a 
country  which  permits  shipments  of  items  other 
than  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and 
atomic  energy  materials  when  .  .  .  the  cessation 
of  aid  would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States." 
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The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 


REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  STATUS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SAINT  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDED  JUNE  30,  1955 » 


The  Seaway 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  which  is  being 
undertaken  jointly  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  their  mutual  se- 
curity and  economic  benefit,  will  constitute  a 
j  modernized  waterway  system  with  canals,  seven 
locks  and  appurtenant  facilities  between  Montreal 
and  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  about  185  miles. 
Also  involved  is  channel  enlargement  in  open- 
river  portions  of  this  reach,  as  well  as  channel 
deepening  in  the  existing  27-mile  Welland  Canal, 
connecting  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

With  these  new  facilities,  modern  ocean-going 
freighters  can  operate  between  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
through  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  improved 
Connecting  Channels  above  Lake  Erie.  Normal 
water  surface  of  Lake  Superior  is  602  feet  above 
sea  level. 

Authorization  of  a  project  for  deepening  the 
Connecting  Channels  above  Lake  Erie  in  the 
Detroit,  St.  Clair  and  St.  Marys  Rivers,  and  in 
Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  is  now 
pending  in  Congress.  With  such  deepening,  the 
controlling  channel  depth  over  the  full  inland 
route  between  Montreal  and  the  head  of  the  lakes 
will  be  increased  to  27  feet. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  the  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping fleet  will  be  extended  from  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  600  miles  to  Seven  Islands,  Quebec,  and  to 
other  points  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  Gulf.     Sailing 


1  Transmitted  to  the  President  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
on  Dec.  15  and  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  Jan.  12. 
(H.  Doc.  293,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


distance  from  the  ocean  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  is 
some  2,300  miles. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration (generally  referred  to  herein  as  "the 
Corporation")  is  constructing  the  navigational 
improvements  in  United  States  territory  within 
the  114-mile  International  Section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  extending  from  Lake  Ontario 
downstream  to  St.  Regis,  New  York.  The  Inter- 
national Section  is  generally  divided  into  the 
Thousand  Islands  Section  and  the  International 
Rapids  Section. 

These  navigational  improvements  include  (1) 
the  10-mile  Long  Sault  Canal  with  two  locks  and 
appurtenant  facilities  which  include  highway  and 
railway  relocation,  bridge  construction,  and  a 
highway  tunnel  under  one  of  the  locks  in  the 
International  Rapids  Section  of  the  river  near 
Massena,  New  York;  (2)  channel  enlargement  in 
the  eastern  approach  to  the  Long  Sault  Canal 
adjacent  to  Cornwall  Island;  (3)  lowering  of 
scattered  obstructive  rock  shoals  in  the  Thousand 
Islands  Section,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Alex- 
andria Bay,  New  York,  and  (4)  navigation 
channel  markings. 

These  works,  together  with  the  concurrent  navi- 
gational improvements  being  provided  by  Canada 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Montreal,  and  the  related 
power  development  in  the  46-mile  International 
Rapids  Section,  Ogdensburg  to  St.  Regis,  New 
York,  being  performed  by  the  Power  Authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario, 
will  afford  a  channel  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal 
with  a  controlling  depth  of  27  feet. 
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Channel,  canal  and  lock  dimensions  and  other 
features  of  the  United  States  portion  are  as 
follows : 

Minimum  channel  width  in  river 450  feet 

Bottom  width  of  Long  Sault  Canal 442  feet 

Lock  dimensions  and  data : 

Width 80  feet 

Length,  between  upper  and  lower  serv- 
ice gates 860  feet 

Usable    length 768  feet 

Minimum  depth  over  sills 30  feet 

Maximum    lift 49  feet 

Service  gates miter  type 

Emergency  gate  (upper  lock) vertical  lift 

Height  of  lower  miter  gates 85  feet 

This  modernization  will  change  the  controlling 
channel  depth  over  this  waterway,  Lake  Erie  to 
Montreal,  from  14  to  27  feet,  reduce  the  number 
of  lift  locks  to  be  transited  by  ships  from  25  to 
14,  and  add  seven  new'  locks  with  controlling  di- 
mensions of  768  x  80  x  30  feet  as  compared  to 
existing  controlling  dimensions  of  252  x  44  x  14 
feet. 

The  scheduled  completion  date  for  the  new 
United  States  Seaway  works  for  initial  naviga- 
tion service  is  July,  1958.  This  is  the  target  date 
for  the  creation  of  the  power  pool  in  the  Interna- 
tional Kapids  Section,  which  pool  will  also  serve 
the  Seaway.  Full-scale  navigation  service  of  these 
new  deep-water  seaway  facilities  being  con- 
structed by  both  countries  is  expected  to  begin 
with  the  1959  shipping  season. 

Organization 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration was  established  by  Public  Law  358,  83d 
Congress,  68  Stat.  92,  approved  May  13, 1954.  It 
is  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
President,  or  the  head  of  such  agency  as  he  may 
designate.  By  Executive  Order  10534,  dated  June 
9, 1954,  this  responsibility  was  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1955,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  B.  Anderson,  who  had 
been  exercising  this  supervisory  authority  on  be- 
half of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  resigned  from 
his  post,  and  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilber  M. 
Brucker  was  chosen  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Wil- 
son to  succeed  to  the  responsibilities  of  executive 
supervision  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  constructing,  operating  and  maintaining 
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the  United  States  share  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  works  located  in  the  Thousand  Islands 
Section  (68  miles)  and  International  Rapids  Sec- 
tion (46  miles)  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  in 
the  interest  of  national  security  and  economic 
development. 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  (1)  to  consum- 
mate certain  arrangements  with  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority  of  Canada  relative  to  construc- 
tion of  the  Seaway  between  Lake  Erie  and  Mon- 
treal; (2)  to  finance  the  United  States  share  of 
the  Seaway  costs  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  by 
the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  to  the  United  States 
Treasury ;  (3)  to  establish  with  the  Canadian  Au- 
thority mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
the  coordinated  control  and  operation  of  the  Sea- 
way ;  (4)  to  negotiate  with  Canada  on  agreements 
for  tolls  and  other  purposes,  and  (5)  to  coordi- 
nate its  activities  with  those  connected  with  the 
correlated  power  development. 

The  Corporation  is  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  operating  under  the  management 
of  an  Administrator,  a  Deputy  Administrator, 
and  an  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  officials,  the  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Board 
of  Engineering  Consultants  of  the  Corporation 
are: 


Lewis  G.  Castle,  Administrator 

Martin  W.  Oettershagen,  Deputy  Administrator 

Raymond  F.  Stellar,  Engineer 

E.  Reece  Harrill,  Comptroller-Treasurer 
Edward  R.  Place,  Information  Officer 
Edward   L.    Laccy,    Administrative    Officer 
Guerin  Todd,  Jr.,  General  Counsel 
Advisory  Board 

John  C.  Beukema,  North  Muskegon,  Michigan 
Harry  C.  Brockel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Kenneth  M.  Lloyd,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Hugh  Moore,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 
Edward  J.  Noble,  New  York,  New  York 
Board  of  Engineering  Consultants 
C.  E.  Blee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

F.  W.  Edwards,  Muscatine,  Iowa 
E.  Mounford  Fucik,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Charles  M.  Wellons,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

On  September  2,  1954,  pursuant  to  Section  8  o: 
the  Act  creating  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation 
designated  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  to  serve  as  its  design,  contracting  and 
construction  agent. 

The  design  and  construction  are  subject  to  the 
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direction  and  approval  of  the  Corporation.     Con- 
struction  is   performed    by   private   contractors 
under  competitive  bidding. 
Officers  of  the  Corps  of 
with  this  work  include: 


Engineers  concerned 


Lieutenant  General  S.  D.  Sturgis,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Major  General  Charles  G.  Holle,  Deputy  Chief  of  En- 
gineers for  Construction,  Washington,  D.C. 

Brigadier  General  Paul  D.  Berrigan,  Division  En- 
gineer, Chicago,  Illinois 

Colonel  Loren  W.  Olmstead,  District  Engineer,  Buffalo, 
New  York 

Colonel  Olmstead  is  the  Contracting  Officer. 
These  and  other  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  their  civilian  staffs  participate  in  engineering 
design,  construction  scheduling  and  construction 
superintendence. 

In  addition  to  its  supervisory  functions,  the 
Corporation  coordinates  its  activities  with  other 
Federal  Agencies,  and  the  following  entities : 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of  Canada 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
Saint  Lawrence  River  Joint  Board  of  Engineers 
International  Joint  Commission 

Financing 

In  order  to  finance  the  construction  of  the 
United  States  portion  of  the  Seaway,  the  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  revenue  bonds  pay- 
able from  Corporation  shipping  toll  revenues, 
with  the  provision  that  not  to  exceed  $105  million 
shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  It  is  fur- 
ther provided  that  not  to  exceed  10  percentum  of 
the  authorized  bonds  shall  be  issued  during  the 
first  year  and  not  to  exceed  40  percentum  during 
any  subsequent  year.  The  obligations  of  the 
Corporation  shall  have  maturities  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not  in  excess  of 
50  years,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Since  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation's  project  is  created  by  law  as  a  self- 
liquidating  undertaking,  the  Corporation  is  re- 
quired to  recover  from  toll  revenues  all  costs  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  works  under  the 
administration  of  the  Corporation,  including  de- 
preciation, payment  of  interest  on  the  obligations 
of  the  Corporation,  and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
In  addition,  the  Corporation's  revenue  from  tolls 
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must  be  sufficient  to  amortize  the  obligations  of 
the  Corporation  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  50 
years. 

The  Corporation  has  given  special  considera- 
tion to  the  subject  of  its  responsibilities  under  the 
enabling  act  and  has  had  extensive  consultations 
with  other  interested  agencies  of  the  government 
concerning  the  activities  and  operations  of  the 
Seaway  which  should  be  financed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  cost  in  the 
toll  base. 

In  ruling  on  a  specific  case  relating  to  the  in- 
stallation, maintenance  and  operation  of  aids  to 
navigation,  the  Comptroller  General  rendered  a 
decision  B-215817,  dated  November  2,  1955,  in 
which  he  stated : 

These  provisions  (of  Public  Law  358,  83rd  Congress) 
reasonably  establish  an  intent  by  the  Congress  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  and  cost  of  the  United 
States  portion  of  the  Seaway  should  be  solely  that  of  the 
Corporation  and  that  all  costs  related  to  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Seaway  should 
be  recovered  from  the  tolls  collected.  .  .  . 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
negotiate  with  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Author- 
ity of  Canada,  or  such  other  agency  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  an 
agreement  as  to  the  rules  for  the  measurement  of 
vessels  and  cargoes,  and  the  rates  of  charges  or 
tolls  to  be  levied  for  the  use  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Seaway  between  the  Corporation  and 
The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of  Canada. 

The  financial  statement  and  summary  cost  and 
progress  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
appear  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report.2 

Review  of  Progress  and  Status  off  Project 

The  efforts  of  the  Corporation  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  devoted  primarily  to  organization,  to 
the  initiation  of  design  and  construction  programs 
in  conjunction  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to 
coordinating  negotiations  with  The  Canadian  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  and  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  the 
awarding  of  initial  contracts  for  the  construction 
effort. 

Seaway  Corporation  headquarters  for  adminis- 
trative direction  were  established  in  Washington, 
D.C,  in  July,  1954.     The  headquarters  consist  of 


1  Not  printed  here. 
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the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  the  Engineer,  the 
Comptroller-Treasurer,  the  Information  Officer, 
and  the  Administrative  Officer. 

To  provide  the  most  efficient  working  arrange- 
ments at  the  field  level  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, United  States  Army,  the  Corporation 
established  an  office  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  to  be 
operated  during  the  engineering-design  and  con- 
tract-award period  in  order  to  expedite  day-to-day 
supervision  and  processing  of  engineering  and 
related  matters,  and  supervision  of  construction 
activities.  The  Deputy  Administrator  with  a 
small  staff  is  presently  stationed  at  Buffalo. 

Ground  was  broken  in  April,  1955,  for  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  10-mile  Long  Sault  Canal  and 
Locks.  A  subsidiary  office  was  established  in 
Massena.  New  York,  near  the  principal  worksite 
of  the  United  States  Seaway  construction,  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating,  supervising,  and  repre- 
senting the  Corporation  there.  Later  the  Mas- 
sena office  will  be  the  central  office  and  main  point 
of  operation  for  the  Corporation  when  the  Seaway 
is  open  for  traffic.  A  satisfactory  building  site 
has  been  selected  in  Massena  for  an  Administra- 
tion Building,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
for  occupancy  in  June,  1957,  after  which  it  will 
become  the  headquarters  of  the  Corporation. 

Throughout  the  year,  concentrated  effort  was 
applied  to  engineering  design  work  originated  for 
the  Corporation  primarily  by  the  Buffalo  District 
Office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army.  Also  hydraulic  model  studies  have  been 
under  way  in  laboratories  located  at  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi ;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota ;  and  Isling- 
ton, Ontario;  together  with  extensive  hydro- 
graphic  surveying  and  probing  in  the  river  areas 
where  channel  enlargement  is  involved. 

Contracts  for  major  excavation  and  related  dike 
construction  have  been  awarded  in  a  total  amount 
of  $11  million  for  the  removal  of  22  million  cubic 
yards  of  glacial  till,  clay,  and  rock,  and  for  dike 
and  embankment  work.  At  the  end  of  June,  the 
overburden  excavation  included  in  these  contracts 
was  approximately  12  percent  complete  for  the 
Robinson  Bay  Lock  site,  and  about  11  percent  com- 
plete for  the  Grasse  River  Lock  site. 

By  the  end  of  1955,  overburden  excavation  for 
each  lock  site  was  substantially  more  than  half 
completed,  and  the  excavation  for  the  upper  end 
of  the  Long  Sault  ('anal  was  about  half  finished. 
The  over-all  design  effort  was  well  advanced  to- 
v.  ;ii<l    completion.     Summing  up  the  first  con- 


struction season,  9  percent  of  the  total  work  has 
been  completed  in  terms  of  cost  amounting  to 
$8  million. 

Seaway  contractors  are  generally  working  two 
10-hour  shifts,  in  daylight,  and  at  night  under 
floodlights,  to  meet  contract  completion  dates. 
Construction  activity  will  be  restricted  during  the 
winter  season,  but  work  will  be  continued  to  the 
maximum  practicable  extent. 

Principal  project  contractors  are: 

Peter  Kiewit  Sons'  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and 
Morris-Knudsen  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 
(joint  venture),  for  the  main  portion  of  the  Long 
Sault  Canal. 

Badgett  Mine  Stripping  Corporation,  Madisonville,  Ken- 
tucky, westerly  end  of  the  canal. 

Tecon  Corporation,  Dallas,  Texas,  at  Robinson  Bay  Lock 
site. 

Dutcher  Construction  Corporation,  Queenstown,  Mary- 
land, at  the  Grasse  River  Lock  site. 

During  the  fall,  a  materials  testing  laboratory 
at  Massena  was  erected.  Work  was  well  advanced 
on  a  2y2  mile  section  of  highway  in  the  Long  Sault 
area. 

In  February,  1955,  negotiations  were  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,3  whereby 
the  United  States  approved  deferment  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  authorized  Point  Rockway  Canal 
and  Lock  below  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  In  lieu 
thereof,  Canada  is  building  the  Iroquois  Canal 
and  Lock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  As 
stated  in  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  with 
Canada,  these  arrangements  "eliminate  uneconom- 
ical duplication  of  navigation  facilities"  and  "re- 
tain the  development  on  a  joint  basis." 

By  another  exchange  of  notes,4  agreement  was 
reached  by  the  two  Seaway  entities  for  the  joint 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  Polly's  Gut  be- 
tween the  mainland  of  the  United  States  and 
Cornwall  Island  in  Canada.  This  will  be  a  com- 
bined railway-highway  bridge  crossing  the  inter- 
national boundary  northeast  of  Massena,  New 
York,  in  replacement  of  the  existing  South  Chan- 
nel bridge  at  Cornwall  Island,  a  low-level  fixed 
structure  which  will  have  to  be  removed  to  permit 
passage  of  Seaway  shipping. 

Members  of  United  States  and  Canadian  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  on  March  25,  1955,  to  ini- 
tiate preliminary  toll  studies.  These  committees 
have  held  several  meetings,  the  first  of  which  took 


8  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  437. 
4  Ibid.,  Dec.  12,  1955,  p.  978. 
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jlace  at  Montreal  in  June.    Members  designated 
ire: 

United  States  Committee 
E.  Reece  Harrill,  Chairman 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Taff 
H.  M.  Hochfeld 
Canadian  Committee 
Charles  Gavsie,  Chairman 
J.  C.  Lessard 
G.  A.  Scott 

On  September  22,  1955,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Brueker  made  an  inspection  tour  of  the  project, 
md  proceeded  on  to  Ottawa  to  meet  with  the  ex- 
'cutive  staff  of  the  Canadian  Seaway  Authority, 
is  well  as  Canadian  Government  Department  of 
Defense  personnel. 

Lieutenant  General  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  Jr., 
rhief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  together 
vith  Generals  C.  G.  Holle,  Paul  D.  Berrigan,  and 
JJ.  R.  Smith,  and  Colonel  L.  W.  Olmstead  also 
nade  an  inspection  tour  of  the  project  in  Sep- 
ember.  Relations  with  the  Corps  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly cordial,  and  their  cooperation  and  serv- 
ces  have  meant  a  great  deal  in  the  successful 
levelopment  and  progress  of  the  project. 

During  the  year,  three  meetings  were  held  with 
he  members  of  the  Corporation's  Advisory 
Board.  Their  contributions  have  been  of  great 
■due. 

The  Corporation's  Board  of  Engineering  Con- 
sultants is  composed  of  engineers  who  have  spe- 
cialized in  hydraulics,  soils,  foundations,  and 
canal  design,  and  have  had  wide  experience  in 
)ther  branches  of  engineering.  They  have  ren- 
lered  valuable  service  in  the  review  and  solution 
>f  major  engineering  problems. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held  in  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  and  Washington  with  the  Honorable 
Lionel  Chevrier,  President  of  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority  of  Canada,  and  his  staff.  The 
igenda  of  these  meetings  included  toll  studies  and 
ilso  considerable  exchange  of  engineering  view- 
points and  coordination  of  design  and  construc- 
ion  matters  which  were  mutually  beneficial.  Rela- 
;ions  with  this  Canadian  counterpart  of  the  Cor- 
poration are  most  harmonious,  and  the  two  entities 


are  working  in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperative 
understanding. 

The  Corporation  and  the  Coast  Guard  have  en- 
tered into  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
whereby  the  Corporation  will  utilize  the  technical 
services  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  in  developing  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  installation  of  the  aids  to  navigation  for  the 
United  States  waters  of  the  Seaway.  The  aids 
to  be  installed,  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
Corporation  will  be  within  the  Thousand  Islands 
and  International  Rapids  Section  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River  comprising  the  114-mile  reach 
from  Lake  Ontario  downstream  to  St.  Regis. 

The  Corporation  will  operate  and  maintain  the 
locks,  canals,  channels,  and  navigational  aids,  and 
perform  related  work,  including  the  collection  of 
tolls.  Accordingly,  the  organization  is  in  the 
process  of  expansion  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 

Cumulative  public  interest  of  recent  years  in 
the  Seaway  manifested  itself  during  the  first  con- 
struction season  by  an  ever-increasing  influx  of 
visitors  to  Massena  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 
To  accommodate  visitors  desiring  to  view  the  Sea- 
way-Power projects  in  complete  safety  and  with- 
out interference  with  operations,  the  Corporation, 
as  well  as  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority, 
provided  "overlook  stations"  at  several  vantage 
points.  The  two  entities  jointly  published  educa- 
tional folders  to  satisfy  many  thousands  of  re- 
quests received  from  the  general  public  for  infor- 
mation. 

The  Corporation  wishes  to  acknowledge  with 
deep  appreciation  the  whole-hearted  cooperation 
it  has  received  from  a  number  of  government 
agencies,  particularly  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  activities. 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  January  30,  1956,  p.  176, 
limn  :  The  first  word  in  line  10  should  be 

second  col- 
"identify." 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings ' 


Adjourned  During  January  1956 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Human  Rights  Commission:  8th  Session  of  Sub- 
commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities. 

Seato  Committee  of  Economic  Experts:   Working  Group    .    .    . 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session  .... 

Who  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance 

Seato  Committee  of  Economic  Experts 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Food  Exhibition 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  31st  Meeting  of  Management 
Committee. 

Unref  Standing  Program  Subcommittee:  2d  Meeting     .... 

Unref  Executive  Committee:  2d  Session 

Fao/Ece  Joint  Working  Party  on  Forest  and  Forest  Products 
Statistics. 

Wmo  Working  Group  on  Telecommunications  of  Regional  Asso- 
ciation V  (Southwest  Pacific). 

Caribbean  Commission/FAO  Technical  Conference  on  Coopera- 
tives. 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  8th  Session  .    . 

International  Sugar  Council 


New  York Jan.  3-20 

Bangkok Jan.  5-11 

Bangkok  Jan.  9-14 

Geneva Jan.  9-16 

Bangkok Jan.  12-18 

Colombo  (Ceylon) Jan.  12-26 

Brussels Jan.  16  (1  day) 

Geneva Jan.  18-20 

Geneva Jan.  23-27 

Geneva Jan.  23-28 

Melbourne Jan.  23-28* 

Georgetown  (British  Guiana)    .    .  Jan.  24-31 

Bangalore  (India) Jan.  24-31 

London Jan.  25-26 


In  Session  as  of  January  31,  1956 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Conference 

International  Fair  for  Peace  and  Progress 

TJ.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions 

Who  Executive  Board:   17th  Session 

Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists:  3d  Meeting 

Gatt  Contracting  Parties:   1956  Tariff  Negotiations     .    .    .    . 


Washington Nov.  28- 

Ciudad   Trujillo    (Dominican   Re-  Dec.  20- 
public). 

New  York Jan.  3- 

Geneva Jan.  17- 

Mexico,  D.  F Jan.  17- 

Geneva Jan.  18- 


Scheduled  February  1-April  30,  1956 

U.  N.  Economic  Commission  for  the  Far  East:   12th  Session  .    . 
Pan   American   Highway   Congresses:  Technical   Committee  on 

Terminology. 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  17th  Session 

Fao  Forestry  and   Forest  Products  Commission  for  Asia  and 

Pacific:  Subcommission  on  Teak. 
Inter-American    Travel    Congresses:  Technical    Committee    on 

Travel  Promotion. 
Icao  Panel  on  Vertical  Separation  of  Aircraft:   1st  Meeting  .    .    . 

Icem  Executive  Committee:  4th  Session 

U.  N./Wmo  International  Hurricane  Seminar 

Icem  Council:  4th  Session 

Icao  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Traffic  Control  Meeting  .    .    . 
Pan   American   Highway   Congresses:  Technical   Committee  on 

Financing  of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

U.  N.  International  Wheat  Conference:  2d  Session 

Inter-American    Travel    Congresses:  Technical    Committee    on 

Travel  Barriers. 


Bangalore  (India) Feb.  2- 

Buenos  Aires Feb.  7- 

New  York Feb.  7- 

Bangkok Feb.  9- 

Mexico,  D.F Feb.  13- 

Montreal Feb.  14- 

Geneva Feb.  14— 

Ciudad  Trujillo   (Dominican   Re-  Feb.  16- 
public) 

Geneva Feb.  20- 

Montreal Feb.  20- 

Caracas Feb.  20- 

Geneva Feb.  20- 

Buenos  Aires Feb.  21— 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Jan.  24,  1956.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
u  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.  N.,  United  Nations;  Ecosoc,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  Seato,  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  Organization;  Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Who,  World  Health  Organiza- 


munication  I  nion;  Union1,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  Upu.  Universal  Postal  Union;  Oas,  Organization  of  American 
Stat' 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled  February  1-April  30,  1956 — Continued 

l'.   N.   Trusteeship   Council:   Standing  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Unions. 
International   Atomic   Energy  Agency:   Working-Level   Meeting 

on  Draft  Statute. 

[lo  Governing  Body:    131st  Session 

Enter-American   Travel   Congresses:  2d    Meeting  of  Permanent 

Executive  Committee. 
['.  X.  Ecosoc  Committee  on  Xon-Governmental  Organizations  . 
International  Telecommunication  Union:   Meeting  of  Chairmen 

of  Seven  Ccrr  and  Ccif  Study  Groups. 

Fao  Intergovernmental  Consultation  on  Epizootics 

[Jnesco  Committee  on  International  Exchange  of  Publications  . 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power 

['.  X.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  12th  Session  .  . 
[tu  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccir):  Study 

Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

Unicef  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

Beato  Council 

[nter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:   1st  Meeting 

of  Technical  Advisory  Council. 

Who  Regional  Association  VI  (Europe):  2d  Session 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  10th  Session  .  . 
[nter-American  Specialized   Conference  on  the  Conservation  of 

the  Resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  Marine  Waters. 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Railway  Subcommittee:  4th  Session 

Jth  International  Congress  on  the  Vineyard  and  Wine 

Llth  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Industries  . 
U.  X'.  Ecafe:  4th  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians  .... 
[tu  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccir):  Study 

Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

[J.  N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Radiation:   1st  Meeting 

Unesco  Conference  of  Experts  on  the  Cultural  Integration  of 

Immigrants. 
[cao:  3d  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Xavigation  Meeting 

[tu  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccir):  Study 
Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

Hh  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

U.  X".  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:   llth  Session 

[lo  Petroleum  Committee:  5th  Session  (reconvened) 

Jnesco  Executive  Board:   43d  Session 

international  Instrumentation-Automation  Exhibition 

)th  International  Film  Festival 

[tu  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccir):  Study 
Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

"kesco  Conference  on  Asian-U.  S.  Cultural  Relations 

ith  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

J.  N.  Ecosoc  Statistical  Commission:  9th  Session 

[tu  International  Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee  (Ccit): 
Study  Group  IV,  Phototelegraphy  and  Facsimile. 

l\  X.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  21st  Session 

[tu  Administrative  Council:   llth  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:  3d  Session  of  the  Conference  .... 

tu  International  Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee  (Ccit): 
Study  Group  V,  Joint  Ccit/Ccir  Committee  on  Phototeleg- 
raphy. 

J.  X.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Xarcotic  Drugs:   llth  Session  .    . 

Who  Executive  Committee:  8th  Session 

Wiso  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  As- 
sociation IV  (Xorth  and  Central  America):  4th  Session. 

»th   International  Philatelic  Exhibition 

lo  Coal  Mines  Committee:   6th  Session 

'pc  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

nter-American  Ministers  of  Education:  2d  Meeting 

'an  American  Highway  Congressss:  2d  Meeting  of  Permanent 
Executive  Committee. 

J.  X.  Committee  on  Information  from  Xon-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 7th  Session. 

*nesco/Oas  Regional  Conference  on  Free  and  Compulsory 
Education  in  Latin  America. 


Xew  York Feb.  21- 

Washington Feb.  27- 

Gcneva Feb.  27- 

Lima Feb.  27- 

New  York Feb.  27- 

Geneva Feb.  29- 

Paris February 

Paris February 

India Mar.  5- 

Xew  York Mar.  5- 

Xew  York Mar.  5- 

XTew  York Mar.  5- 

Karachi Mar.  6- 

Turrialba  (Costa  Rica) Mar.  8- 

Dubrovnik  (Yugoslavia)    ....  Mar.  12- 

Geneva Mar.  13- 

Ciudad   Trujillo   (Dominican   Re-  Mar.  15- 
public). 

New  Delhi Mar.  15- 

Santiago Mar.  19- 

Santiago Mar.  20- 

Bangkok Mar.  26- 

Paris Mar.  27- 

New  York March  * 

Caracas March  * 

Ciudad  Trujillo   (Dominican   Re-  Apr.  3- 

public). 

London Apr.  3- 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  3- 

Geneva Apr.  3- 

Geneva Apr.  4- 

Madrid Apr.  9- 

Oslo Apr.  9- 

Cannes Apr.  10- 

The  Hague Apr.  10- 

United  States Apr.  10- 

San  Jose"  (Costa  Rica) Apr.  12- 

New  York Apr.  16- 

London Apr.  17- 

New  York Apr.  17- 

Geneva Apr.  21- 

Suva,  Fiji Apr.  23- 

London Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  24- 

Ciudad  Trujillo    (Dominican   Re-  Apr.  25- 
public). 

Xew  York Apr.  28- 

Istanbul Apr.  30- 

Bern Apr.  30- 

Lima April 

Washington April 

New  York April 

Lima April 
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Renewed  Efforts  for  Disarmament 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.1 

This  fiftieth  meeting  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission finds  us  standing  at  a  crossroads  in  our 
quest  for  agreement. 

The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  De- 
cember 12 2  points  to  a  new  and  hopeful  path.  By 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  56  to  7  the  General  As- 
sembly has  urged  us  to  adopt  and  execute  President 
Eisenhower's  plan  for  aerial  inspection  for  peace 
and  for  exchange  of  military  information.  By 
agreeing  to  this  plan,  which  could  also  incorporate 
Marshal  Bulganin's  proposal  for  ground  ob- 
servers, we  would  at  one  stroke  free  the  world 
from  the  fear  of  its  final  war.  The  resolution  also 
speaks  favorably  of  British,  French,  and  Indian 
proposals.  The  United  Nations  never  took  a  more 
hopeful  action  for  peace  than  it  did  when  it 
adopted  this  resolution.  The  countries,  therefore, 
who  are  represented  on  this  Commission  never 
faced  a  greater  opportunity. 

Now  I  have  just  heard  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  [Arkady  A.  Sobolev]  say  that  the 
United  States  has  withdrawn — that  is  the  vert) — 
has  withdrawn  its  support  of  disarmament.  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  the  United  States  is  back- 
ing out — he  used  that  phrase  I  think  at  least  twice, 
maybe  three  times — backing  out.  I  leave  it  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  statement.  I  am  sure  that  I  can- 
not because  it  flies  squarely  in  the  face  of  the 
facts. 

For  example,  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
under  the  authority  of  which  we  are  meeting  this 
afternoon  directs  us  to  start  now  on  any  and  all 
measures  of  disarmament  which  seem  feasible  in 
the  near  future,  which  can  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded, and  which  can  be  carried  out  without 
waiting  for  full  agreement  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  in  all  its  stages.  Here  it  is.  You  can  find 
it  for  yourself  on  page  2,  operative  paragraph  1 
(b),  subparagraph  ii :  "All  such  measures  of  ade- 
quately  safeguarded  disarmament  as  are  now  feas- 
ible." The  United  States  voted  for  that  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  us  here  around  this  table.    Far 


'  Hade  in  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  on  Jan. 
L'.'i    iI'.S./U.N.   press  release  2343).     Ambassador  Lodge 
i-  is   Bepresentative  on  the  Commission. 
Bi  i.i-KTi.N  of  Jan.  !>,  1966,  p.  •;.■{. 


from  representing  a  backing  out  or  a  withdraw- 
ing, this  represents  a  forward  step. 

The  United  States  remains  pledged  to  work  for, 
it  earnestly  desires,  and  it  energetically  seeks  a 
comprehensive,  progressive,  enforceable  agree- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  military  expenditures, 
arms,  armaments,  and  armed  forces  under  effective 
international  inspection  and  control.  We  are 
ready  to  consider  any  reasonable  approach  to  that 
goal,  including  the  method  of  limited  approaches 
or  installments,  each  of  which  would  narrow  dis- 
agreement and  foster  an  increase  of  confidence  so 
that  the  deadlock  can  be  broken.  We  think  that 
the  President's  plan  would  lead  promptly  and  di- 
rectly to  these  objectives,  that  it  would  promote 
that  international  confidence  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  agreement,  that  it  would  provide  practical 
experience  in  many  of  the  control  and  inspection 
measures  required  to  supervise  a  disarmament 
agreement. 

Well,  now,  so  much  for  those  remarks  of  the 
Soviet  representative.  As  has  been  said  here  by 
many  members,  the  immediate  task  before  our 
meeting  is  to  establish  procedures  for  both  the 
Commission  and  its  subcommittee  to  pursue  these 
objectives  as  suggested  in  paragraph  5  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution.  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed here  that  it  would  be  most  fruitful  for  the 
subcommittee  to  resume  its  work  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  in  the  light  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  should  take  no 
more  than  about  6  weeks  to  at  least  get  an  interim 
report  on  the  prospects  for  progress  and  that  at 
that  time  the  subcommittee  would  do  well  to  make 
a  report  to  the  Commission. 

We  hope  that  this  procedure  will  commend  it- 
self to  all  concerned  and  that  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  can  then  arrange  through  diplo- 
matic channels  for  an  early  meeting  to  resume 
their  deliberations. 

Let  me  say  that  the  United  States  hopes  and 
believes  that  when  the  subcommittee  meets  again 
it  will  be  guided  by  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion and  that  this  will  give  it  a-  sense  of  new 
urgency  and  of  renewed  dedication. 

For  people  in  my  country,  and  throughout  the 
world,  the  General  Assembly  resolution  endorsing 
the  Eisenhower-Bulganin  plan  has  raised  great 
hopes.  And,  gentlemen,  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
if  I  did  not  say  that  there  was  widespread  disap- 
pointment that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  join  with 
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the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  great  manifest  of 
peaceful  purpose  which  would  convert  air  power 
into  peace  power,  which  would  open  the  skies  of 
the  world  to  the  advancement  of  peace. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  face  it.  The  world  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  nation  which  truly  hates  war,  which 
liarbors  no  aggressive  intent,  which  is  ready  to 
autlaw  surprise  attack  from  any  quarter,  can  fail 
to  open  up  its  skies  to  this  peaceful  inspection,  to 
join  in  this  collective  effort  for  peace. 

For  this  reason  I  cannot  believe  that  any  gov- 
ernment can  long  deny  its  people  this  insurance 
igainst  war  because  to  do  so  would  lay  such  a 
government  open  to  the  suspicion  of  contemplat- 
ing an  aggression.  No  one  here  wants  such  a  sus- 
picion entertained  about  himself,  or  any  other 
member,  for  that  matter. 

We  believe  therefore  that  the  day  must  come 
when  the  guard  for  peace  will  be  mounted  in  the 
iky  above  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  will  be  above  the 
United  States.3 


Improving  Hotel  Facilities 
n  the  Western  Hemisphere  ' 

Problems  of  hotel  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
ca  were  studied  by  a  technical  committee  of  the 
[nter- American  Travel  Congresses  at  an  initial 
>-ilay  meeting  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Wash- 
ngton,  D.C.,  December  12-16,  1955.  The  discus- 
sions resulted  in  a  series  of  conclusions  pointing 
>ut  important  objectives  in  improving  hotel  fa- 
■ilities  and  thereby  increasing  the  volume  of 
nternational  travel  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Government  interest  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
nittee  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
;hough  only  eight  countries  comprise  its  basic 
nembership,  a  total  of  13  were  represented  at  the 
nesting.  These  were  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
juatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Peru,  Paraguay, 
md  the  United  States.  In  addition,  special  ob- 
servers were  present  from  the  following  interna- 
:ional  organizations  which  maintain  cooperative 


*  The  Commission  on  Jan.  23  agreed  that  the  subcom- 
mittee should  resume  its  talks  and  submit  an  interim 
report  to  the  Commission  in  about  G  weeks. 

1  This  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  technical  committee 
ivas  prepared  by  H.  H.  Kelly  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, who  was  U.S.  representative  at  the  meeting  and  also 
served  as  its  chairman. 


relations  with  the  Organization  of  American 
States :  Inter- American  Hotel  Association,  Inter- 
American  Federation  of  Automobile  Clubs,  Amer- 
ican Road  Builders'  Association,  and  Interna- 
tional Road  Federation.  Secretariat  services  were 
provided  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 

This  group,  officially  known  as  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Travel  Plant,  was  the  first  of  four 
committees  recently  established  for  the  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congresses,  a  governmental 
body  sponsored  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  other  three  deal  with  research  and 
organization,  removal  of  travel  barriers,  and 
travel  promotion  and  publicity.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  hold  similar  meetings  before  the  6th 
Inter- American  Travel  Congress  is  held  at  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  April  12-22,  1956. 

At  the  Washington  meeting,  for  which  the 
United  States  provided  the  chairmanship,  the 
Technical  Committee  on  Travel  Plant  reviewed 
the  broad  field  of  its  work.  It  recognized  the  im- 
portant efforts  now  being  put  forth  by  private 
and  public  interests  in  the  hotel  field  in  Latin 
America  and  concentrated  its  initial  attention 
upon  subjects  which  appeared  to  be  most  practical 
and  useful  for  action  by  an  intergovernmental 
group. 

Its  final  report  set  forth  findings  and  conclu- 
sions on  numerous  subjects  pertaining  to  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  tourist  facilities  in 
the  Latin  American  countries.  Decision  was  made 
to  obtain  up-to-date  information  on  existing  hotel 
accommodations  and  those  now  under  construc- 
tion, outstanding  problems  hindering  the  con- 
struction of  new  hotels,  and  the  various  jurisdic- 
tions which  establish  sanitary  requirements  for 
hotels  and  eating  places.  The  committee  urged 
governments  to  increase  their  incentives  for  hotel 
construction  and  expansion  by  such  measures  as 
customs  facilities  on  importation  of  materials  and 
equipment,  admission  of  expert  personnel  from 
other  countries,  and  national  hotel  credit  to  pro- 
vide long-term  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Im- 
portance of  protecting  the  health  of  travelers  was 
stressed,  and  the  national  public  health  services 
were  invited  to  prepare  special  papers  for  the  6th 
Inter-American  Travel  Congress,  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  minimum  standards  for  health 
and  sanitary  requirements.  Governments  were 
urged  to  take  early  action  to  provide  adequate 
and  safe  lodging  and  other  facilities  along  the 
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route  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  from 
Guatemala  to  Panama  inclusive,  which  may  be 
open  to  through  traffic  within  the  next  3  or  4 
years.  Additional  capital  for  the  building  or 
expansion  of  hotel  establishments  was  recognized 
as  a  basic  need,  and  emphasis  was  placed  on  pri- 
vate resources,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Other 
subjects  on  which  policy  decisions  were  made  in- 
cluded the  desirability  of  organizing  national 
hotel  associations,  establishment  of  hotel  training 
schools,  and  effective  business  relationships  be- 
tween hotels  and  travel  agencies. 

The  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  to  the  Permanent 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter-American 
Travel  Congresses  and  will  provide  a  basis  for 
further  action  at  the  6th  Congress  next  April. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 16  (press  release  23)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at 
the  third  meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Council 
of  Jurists  at  Mexico  City  beginning  January  17 : 

U.S.  Representative 

William  Sanders,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  American  Em- 
bassy, Santiago 

Alternate  U.S.  Representatives 

George  H.  Owen,  U.S.  member  on  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee  and  Counselor  of  Embassy,  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

David  B.  Karrick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Advisers 

William  G.  Bowdler,  Office  of  Regional  American  Af- 
fairs, I5ureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of 
Slate 

Marjorie  M.  Whiteman,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Under  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion (jf  American  States  (Oas),  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Council  of  Jurists  is  one  of  the  three  principal 
organs  of  the  Council  of  the  Oas.  The  other  two 
principal  organs  are  the  Inter- American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  Inter- American 
Cultural  Council. 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Council  of 


Jurists,  as  stated  in  article  67  of  the  charter  oi 
the  Oas,  is  "to  serve  as  an  advisory  body  on  jurid- 
ical matters;  to  promote  the  development  and 
codification  of  public  and  private  international 
law;  and  to  study  the  possibility  of  attaining 
uniformity  in  the  legislation  of  the  various 
American  countries,  insofar  as  it  may  appear  de- 
sirable." The  work  of  the  Council  is  performed 
both  at  its  regular  full-scale  meetings,  the  first 
and  second  having  been  held,  respectively,  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires  in  1950  and  1953, 
and  by  its  permanent  committee,  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Juridical  Committee  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

FAO-Caribbean  Commission  Technical  Conference 
on  Cooperatives 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 19  (press  release  34)  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  be  represented  at  the  joint  FAO-Carib- 
bean  Commission  Technical  Conference  on  Coop- 
eratives, to  be  held  at  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
January  23-31,  by  the  following  delegates: 

Kelsey  Beeler  Gardner,  Chairman,  Director,  Management 
Services  Division,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor 

W.  H.  Stolting,  Assistant  Chief,  Economics  and  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  Section,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 

This  will  be  the  second  conference  resulting 
from  the  desire  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Carib- 
bean Commission  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
rural  cooperatives  as  a  means  of  removing  or  re- 
ducing the  disadvantages  under  which  rural  peo- 
ple suffer ;  enabling  rural  people  to  participate  in 
government  programs  for  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  food,  raising  nutritional  levels,  and  im- 
proving the  distribution  of  agricultural  and  other 
commodities;  and  stimulating  the  economic  and 
social  betterment  of  people  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  first  conference  was  held  at  Trinidad 
in  January  1951. 

The  second  conference  will  deal,  in  particular, 
with  questions  relating  to  (1)  training  facilities 
for  government  cooperative  staff  and  for  the  em- 
ployees of  cooperatives;  (2)  coordination  with 
other  technical  staff  of  the  work  done  by  special- 
ized cooperative  personnel;  (3)  cooperative  proc- 
essing and  marketing  of  agricultural  produce;  (4) 
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imperatives  for  the  supply  of  fishing  requisites 
nd  for  the  marketing  of  fish ;  (5)  relationship 
jetween  cooperatives  and  other  credit  institu- 
tions; and  (G)  taxation  of  cooperatives. 

In  addition  to  member  governments  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  (France,  Netherlands, 
Bhited  Kingdom,  United  States)  and  the  14  asso- 
iated  local  administrations,  the  following  gov- 
rnments,  agencies,  and  institutions  have  been 
nvited  to  send  observers  to  the  conference :  Cuba ; 
Dominican  Republic;  Haiti;  United  Nations; 
J.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America; 
international  Labor  Organization;  United  Na- 
ions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
ation;  Pan  American  Union;  and  Holy  See. 


iecond  Session  of 

J.N.  Refugee  Committee 

'ress  release  38  dated  January  21 

The  U.N.  Refugee  Fund  Executive  Committee 
s  to  hold  its  second  session  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
and,  beginning  on  January  23,  1956. 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
•etary  of  State  for  International  Organization 
\.ffairs,  is  the  U.S.  representative  on  the  Execu- 
ive  Committee. 

Mr.  Phillips  will  be  assisted  by  Edward  W. 
..awrence,  Chief,  Program  Division,  Office  of  the 
Field  Coordinator,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Ger- 
nany. 

The  U.N.  Refugee  Fund  Executive  Committee 
s  the  successor  to  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees.  By  a  resolu- 
;ion  of  December  14,  1950,  the  General  Assembly 
)f  the  United  Nations  created  a  High  Commis- 
sioners Office  for  Refugees  to  provide  for  the  legal 
md  political  protection  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons.  In  1951  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Ref- 
igees  was  created  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  advise  the  High 
Commissioner  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  Ac- 
tion taken  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  during  1954  to  authorize 
the  High  Commissioner  to  undertake  a  program 
for  the  promotion  of  permanent  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  refugees,  as  well  as  to  make  appeals 
for  funds  for  this  program,  made  it  imperative 
that  a  new  body  be  created  to  maintain  continu- 
ous review  of  that  program  or  that  the  terms  of 
reference  and  composition  of  the  existing  Advi- 


sory Committee  be  expanded.  At  its  19th  session 
(March  29-April  7,  1955),  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Nations  reconstituted 
the  Advisory  Committee  as  the  "United  Nations 
Refugee  Fund  Executive  Committee"  and  adopted 
new  terms  of  reference  for  the  committee.1 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Denmark,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France, 
Greece,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  the  Vatican,  and  Venezuela. 
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Letter  dated  30  November  1955  from  the  Representative 
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mimeo. 
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dent of  the  Security  Council.  S/3481,  December  9, 
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Letter  dated  8  December  1955  from  the  Representative  of 
Israel  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.    S/3482,  December  9,  1955.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  13  December  1955  from  the  Representative  of 
Syria  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.    S/3505,  December  13,  1955.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  15  December  1955  from  the  Representative 
of  Egypt  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  S/3514, 
December  15,  1955.    3  pp.  mimeo. 


Trusteeship  Council 

United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  the  Trust  Territories 
of  Togoland  under  British  Administration  and  Togo- 
land  under  French  Administration,  1955.  Report  on 
Togoland  under  British  Administration.  T/1210,  No- 
vember 15,  1955.     90  pp.     mimeo. 

United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  the  Trust  Territories 
of  Togoland  under  British  Administration  and  Togo- 
land  under  French  Administration,  1955.  Report  on 
Togoland  under  French  Administration.  T/1211,  No- 
vember 14, 1955.     105  pp.  mimeo. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  860  (IX)  :  The  Togoland 
Unification  Problem  and  the  Future  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Togoland  under  British  Administration.  Ob- 
servations of  the  Administering  Authority  on  the  Mis- 
sion's Report.  T/1214,  November  21,  1955.  7  pp. 
mimeo. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.     Co-ordination 

with  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Note  by  the  Secretariat.     E/Cn.12/381,  August  20, 1955. 

9  pp.  mimeo. 
Agenda  of  the  Resumed  Twentieth  Session.    Note  by  the 

Secretary-General.     E/L.687,  October  19,  1955.    3  pp. 

mimeo. 


1  Bulletin  of  May  9,  1955,  p.  784. 
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Policy  on  Regional  Projects.  Report  of  the  Technical  As- 
sistance Board.  E/TAC/47,  November  1,  1955.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

Measures  for  the  Cessation  of  National,  Racial  or  Reli- 
gious Hostility.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/Cn.4/Sub.2/172,  November  9,  1955.     51  pp.  mimeo. 
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MULTILATERAL 

Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.     Signed  at  London 
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The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  came 
into  existence  on  January  1,  1948,  as  an  undertaking  by  eight 
of  the  most  important  world  trading  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  This  agreement  sets  out  general  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  international  trade  and  establishes  standards  for 
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As  a  result  of  changes  in  world  economic  conditions  since 
1948,  representatives  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  recently  made  an  intensive  review  of  its  pro- 
visions. They  proposed  amendments  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  agreement  and  to  provide  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion (Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation)  to  administer  the 
world  trade  rules.  The  amendments  agreed  upon  will  come 
into  operation  after  approval  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Two  recent  Department  of  State  publications  explain  this 
important  agreement  and  the  proposed  amendments : 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Present  Rules  and  Proposed  Revisions 

(A  comparative  study.) 
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The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  .  . 

An  Explanation  of  Its  Provisions  and  the  Proposed  Amendments 
Publication  No.  5813  20  cents 

(An  explanation  in  layman's  language.) 

These  publications  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  isr  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


tnglo-American  Discussions  Concerning 
Common  Principles  and  World  Problems 


Following  are  texts  of  a  joint  Anglo-American 
eclaration  issued  at  Washington  on  February  1 
nd  of  a  statement  made  on  the  same  day  by  Presi- 
ent  Eisenhower  and  Sir  Anthony  Eden  concern- 
ig  their  3-day  meeting,  together  with  texts  of 
?marks  made  at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
ort  on  January  30  on  the  arrival  of  the  Prime 
Hnister  and  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd. 

ECLARATION  OF  WASHINGTON 

'hlte  House  press  release  dated  February  1 

Joint  Declaration 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
nd  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom 

"We  are  conscious  that  in  this  year  of  1956,  there 
ill  rages  the  age-old  struggle  between  those  who 
jelieve  that  man  has  his  origin  and  his  destiny 
i  God  and  those  who  treat  man  as  if  he  were  de- 
igned merely  to  serve  a  state  machine. 
!  Hence,  we  deem  it  useful  to  declare  again  cer- 
lin  truths  and  aims  upon  which  we  are  united 
id  which  we  are  persuaded  are  supported  by  all 
■ee  nations. 

1.  Because  of  our  belief  that  the  state  should 
rist  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  not  the 
.dividual  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  we  uphold 
ie  basic  right  of  peoples  to  governments  of  their 
■vn  choice. 

2.  These  beliefs  of  ours  are  far  more  than  theory 
•  doctrine.  They  have  been  translated  into  the 
fctaal  conduct  of  our  policy  both  domestic  and 
:>reign.  "We  are  parties  to  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
ie  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Potomac  Char- 
ir x  and  the  Pacific  Charter.2  In  them  we  have, 
nth  other  friends,  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  goal 
r  self-government  and  independence  of  all  coun- 


1  Bulletin  of  July  12, 1954,  p.  49. 

2  Ihi<l.,  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 


tries  whose  people  desire  and  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining an  independent  existence.  During  the 
past  ten  and  more  years  600  million  men  and 
women  in  nearly  a  score  of  lands  have,  with  our 
support  and  assistance,  attained  nationhood. 
Many  millions  more  are  being  helped  surely  and 
steadily  toward  self-government.  Thus,  the  re- 
ality and  effectiveness  of  what  we  have  done  is  a 
proof  of  our  sincerity. 

3.  Further,  we  know  that  political  independence 
cannot  alone  assure  men  and  nations  full  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  happiness  and  to  fulfill  their 
highest  destiny.  There  is  likewise  need  for  eco- 
nomic sustenance  and  growth.  This,  too,  we  have 
helped  to  provide.  We  seek  to  develop  with  others 
a  large  volume  of  mutually  beneficial  trade.  Like- 
wise we  seek,  through  Technical  Assistance,  the 
Colombo  Plan  and  other  programs  we  support, 
to  help  economic  progress  in  the  less  developed 
countries  and  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  their 
peoples.  In  these  programs  we  have  not  sought 
nor  desired  extension  of  either  economic  or  po- 
litical power.  The  purpose  is  not  to  dilute,  but  to 
enrich  and  secure  their  freedom. 

4.  During  this  period  of  notable  cooperative 
progress  in  the  free  world,  those  who  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  and  deny  the  inherent 
rights  of  man  have  also  been  active.  Millions  of 
people  of  different  blood,  religions  and  traditions 
have  been  forcibly  incorporated  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  many  millions  more  have  in  fact,  al- 
though not  always  in  form,  been  absoi'bed  into  the 
Soviet  Communist  bloc.  In  Europe  alone,  some 
100  million  people,  in  what  were  once  10  inde- 
pendent nations,  are  compelled,  against  their  will, 
to  work  for  the  glorification  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  State. 

The  Communist  rulers  have  expressed,  in  nu- 
merous documents  and  manifestos,  their  purpose 
to  extend  the  practice  of  Communism,  by  every 
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possible  means,  until  it  encompasses  the  world.  To 
this  end  they  have  used  military  and  political  force 
in  the  past.  They  continue  to  seek  the  same  goals, 
and  they  have  now  added  economic  inducements 
to  their  other  methods  of  penetration. 

It  would  be  illusory  to  hope  that  in  their  foreign 
policies,  political  and  economic,  the  Soviet  rulers 
would  reflect  a  concern  for  the  rights  of  other 
peoples  which  they  do  not  show  towards  the  men 
and  women  they  already  rule.  Any  free  nation 
that  may  be  persuaded  by  whatever  threat,  prom- 
ise or  enticement  to  embrace  Communism  will  lose 
its  independence  and  its  people  will  forfeit  their 
rights  and  liberties.  These  contrasting  records  of 
recent  years  reflect  the  essence  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween free  countries  and  the  Communist  rulers. 

5.  In  the  face  of  the  Communist  challenge,  al- 
most 50  nations  which  cherish  freedom  have  drawn 
together  in  voluntary  associations  for  their  collec- 
tive security.  These  associations  uphold  for  all 
their  members  the  right  to  independent  existence, 
the  right  to  free  expression  and  the  right  to  differ. 
The  purpose  of  their  union  is  to  preserve  those 
national  rights,  just  as  within  a  state  people  join 
together  to  preserve  their  individual  rights. 

6.  We  reject  any  thought  that  the  cleavage  we 
have  described  should  be  resolved  by  force.  We 
shall  never  initiate  violence.  Moreover,  we  shall 
use  our  full  influence  to  assure  that  Soviet  efforts 
to  inflame  old  antagonisms  will  not  succeed  in 
breaking  the  peace.  The  United  Nations  provides 
appropriate  machinery  to  assist  countries  desiring 
peacefully  to  bridge  their  differences  and  to  settle 
disputes. 

Many  nations  of  the  free  world  are  ever  anxious 
to  proffer  their  good  offices  to  promote  the  same 
end.  Our  two  countries  stand  constantly  ready  to 
aid  in  negotiation  and  conciliation  with  others  di- 
rectly concerned,  so  as  to  achieve  just  settlements 
of  the  concrete  issues  that  now  trouble  the  world. 

7.  We  shall  persevere  in  seeking  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  and  a  universal  and  effectively  controlled 
disarmament  which  will  relieve  mankind  of  the 
burden  and  the  terror  of  modern  weapons.  Mean- 
while, the  society  of  free  nations  must  retain  the 
power  needed  to  deter  aggression.  We  recognize 
that  such  power  should  never  serve  as  a  means  of 
national  aggrandizement  but  only  as  an  essential 
shield   for  every  member  of  the  community  of 
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We  are  determined  to  make  the  conquest  of  the 


atom  a  pathway  to  peaceful  progress,  not  a  roac 
to  doom. 

8.  We  will  not  be  deflected  from  the  policies  anc 
purposes  we  have  herein  stated.  On  the  contrary 
we  will  maintain  and,  where  necessary,  strengthei 
and  extend  them.  Thus,  we  shall  help  ourselvei 
and  others  to  peace,  freedom  and  social  progress 
maintaining  human  rights  where  they  are  alread] 
secure,  defending  them  when  they  are  in  peril  an( 
peacefully  restoring  them  where  they  have  tern 
porarily  been  lost. 

While  resolutely  pursuing  these  aims,  which  an 
the  products  of  our  faith  in  God  and  in  the  people 
of  the  earth,  we  shall  eagerly  grasp  any  genuini 
opportunity  to  free  mankind  of  the  pall  of  feai 
and  insecurity  which  now  obscures  what  can  an( 
should  be  a  glorious  future. 

DwiGHT  D.  ElSENHOWEE 

Anthony  Eden 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  1 

At  the  end  of  three  days  of  friendly  and  fruitf u 
reunion,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Ministei 
issued  the  following  statement. 

Conscious  of  the  unity  of  purpose  of  our  tw( 
countries,  we  have  restated  in  a  separate  Joinl 
Declaration  our  view  of  the  challenge  which  con 
fronts  the  free  world  and  the  principles  which  ii 
seems  to  us  are  required  to  meet  it.  In  our  con 
versations,  we  have  also  reviewed  other  matters  o1 
mutual  concern  to  the  two  governments  in  various 
areas  of  the  world. 

/.  Europe 

We  reaffirm  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  ii 
essential  to  our  common  security.  We  regard  this 
association  as  far  more  than  a  military  alliance 
We  welcome  the  increasing  range  ,of  consultatior 
in  the  Council  on  political  and  other  problems. 

In  the  economic  field  we  recognize  the  contri- 
bution which  the  Oeec  [Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation]  makes  to  the 
stability  of  Europe.  Within  the  framework  of  the 
Atlantic  Community,  and  with  regard  for  its 
broader  interests,  we  support  further  progress  or 
the  continent  toward  unity,  both  political  and 
economic. 

With  respect  to  Germany,  we  agree  that  so  long 
as  it  remains  divided,  there  can  be  no  genuine  and 
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able  peace.  We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to 
ing  about  the  reunification  of  Germany  in  free- 
mi.  We  regard  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
spublic  of  Germany  as  the  only  German  Govern- 
ent  freely  and  legitimately  constituted,  and 
erefore  alone  entitled  to  speak  as  the  representa- 
re  of  the  German  people  in  international  affairs. 
We  reaffirm  our  abiding  interest  in  the  security 
id  welfare  of  Berlin.  We  shall  continue,  as  we 
ive  stated  in  the  past,  to  regard  any  attack 
;ainst  Berlin  from  any  quarter  as  an  attack  upon 
ir  forces  and  ourselves. 

'.  Middle  East 

We  discussed  the  tensions  which  prejudice  the 
ability  of  the  area  and  carry  a  potential  threat 

world  peace.  It  was  agreed  that  every  effort 
ould  be  made  to  decrease  sources  of  misunder- 
anding  between  this  area  and  the  Western  world. 
re  are  eager  to  contribute  wherever  possible  to 
e  settlement  of  difficulties  between  states  in  the 
gion.  We  wish  to  help  peoples  of  this  part  of 
e  world  achieve  their  legitimate  aspirations. 
A  settlement  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neigh- 
»rs  is  the  most  urgent  need.  This  will  be  possible 
dy  if  both  sides  are  willing  to  reconcile  the  posi- 
3ns  which  they  have  hitherto  taken.  Our  two 
overnments  have  declared  their  readiness  to  con- 
ibute  to  such  a  settlement  by  assisting  financially 

regard  to  the  refugee  problem  and  by  guaran- 
eing  agreed  frontiers. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  concerned  at  the  state 
:  tension  in  the  area  and  have  considered  what 
eps  can  be  taken  to  reduce  it.  The  Tripartite 
eclaration  of  May  25th,  1950,  provides  for  action 
)th  inside  and  outside  the  United  Nations  in  the 
rent  of  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  or  of 
reparations  to  violate  the  frontier  or  armistice 
lies.  We  are  bound  to  recognize  that  there  is  now 
icreased  danger  of  these  contingencies  arising, 
ccordingly,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  joint 
iscussions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  which  we 
lould  take  in  such  an  event.  The  French  Govern- 
tent  is  being  invited  to  participate  in  these  dis- 
issions. 

We  believe  that  the  security  of  states  in  this  area 
innot  rest  upon  arms  alone  but  rather  upon  the 
iternational  rule  of  law  and  upon  the  establish- 
lent  of  friendly  relations  among  neighbors.  The 
ction  of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  regard  to  arms  sup- 
lies  to  Middle  East  countries  has  added  to  the 


tensions  in  the  area  and  increased  the  risk  of  war. 
Our  purpose  is  to  mitigate  that  risk. 

We  express  our  full  support  for  the  efforts  of 
General  Burns,  head  of  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervisory  Organization,  to  maintain  peace  on 


French  Government  Invited  To  Participate 
in   Discussions    Concerning   Middle   East 

Press  release  50  dated  February  1 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  Am- 
bassador met  with  the  Ambassador  of  France  this 
afternoon  and  communicated  to  him  the  text  of  the 
passage  in  the  joint  statement  to  be  issued  by  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister,  relating  to  the 
Tripartite  Declaration  of  May  25,  1950,  concerning 
the  Middle  East.  They  conveyed  an  invitation  to 
the  French  Government  to  participate  in  the  joint 
discussions  foreseen  in  that  passage  of  the  state- 
ment. 

The  French  Ambassador  undertook  to  convey  this 
invitation  to  his  Government. 


the  borders.  We  would  favorably  consider  recom- 
mendations for  any  necessary  enlargement  of  his 
organization  and  improvement  of  its  capabilities. 

We  discussed  the  work  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 
agreed  upon  its  importance  for  the  security  of  the 
Middle  East.  We  noted  that  this  association,  in 
addition  to  its  defense  aspects,  has  an  important 
part  to  play  in  the  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  member  countries.  We  believe  that  it 
serves  the  interests  of  the  area  as  a  whole  and  pro- 
vides no  reason  for  impairing  the  good  relations 
we  wish  to  maintain  with  non-member  countries. 

The  United  States  Government  will  continue  to 
give  solid  support  to  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
Pact  and  its  observers  will  play  a  constructive  part 
in  the  work  of  its  committees. 

We  reviewed  the  situation  in  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  particular  reference  to  current 
disputes  and  differences  in  that  area.  We  believe 
that  these  differences  can  be  resolved  through 
friendly  discussions. 

///.  South  and  Southeast  Asia 

We  reaffirm  our  view  that  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  is  a  stabilising  influence.  We 
will  continue  to  give  it  our  full  support  and  to 
work  with  those  countries  who  are  associated  with 
us  as  our  allies  in  this  organization.  We  welcome 
the  cooperation  of  our  allies  and  ourselves  with 
other  free  nations  in  this  important  area,  through 
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such  organizations  as  the  Colombo  Plan,  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  and  well-being  of  all 
participating  countries. 

IV.  Far  East 

We  discussed  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  We 
are  firmly  united  in  our  purpose:  to  deter  and 
prevent  aggressive  expansion  by  force  or  subver- 
sion, and  to  assist  the  free  nations  of  the  area  in 
their  self-defense  and  in  maintaining  domestic 
stability  and  welfare.  We  are  agreed  that  our 
policies  must  be  directed  to  achieve  these  ends. 
After  frank  discussion,  some  differences  remain  in 
our  judgements  as  to  the  most  effective  means  to 
achieve  these  purposes. 

We  are  agreed  that  trade  controls  should  con- 
tinue and  should  be  reviewed  now  and  periodically 
as  to  their  scope,  in  the  light  of  changing  condi- 
tions, so  that  they  may  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  free  world. 

V.  Atomic  Energy  Matters 

We  noted  with  great  satisfaction  that  atomic 
energy  information  now  being  exchanged  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  agreements  concluded  between  our  Gov- 
ernments last  June '  represents  a  gain  to  the  com- 
mon security.  We  discussed  the  development  of 
our  close  cooperation  in  this  field.  We  confirmed 
our  resolve  to  push  forward  with  the  setting  up, 
with  suitable  safeguards,  of  the  International 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 


WELCOME  AT  AIRPORT 

Press  release  47  dated  January  30 
Remarks  of  Secretary  Dulles 

It  is  for  me  a  great  honor  and  a  pleasure  indeed 
to  welcome  here  on  behalf  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  all  the  American  people  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1  [e  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  here.  He  has  been 
here  many  times  and  a  good  many  of  us  have  also 
been  on  the  other  side  and  have  known  him  there. 
J  am  sine  that  none  of  us  forget,  and  none  of  us 
over  will  forget,  the  fact  that  General  Eisenhower 
and  a  good  many  others  were  over  there  in  1944 
as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden,  at  a 
time  when  through  an  example  of  almost  unprece- 
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dented  courage  the  Island  of  the  United  Kingdo 
had  been  held  as  a  base  from  which  the  forces  i 
despotism  could  be  rolled  back.  That,  as  I  sa 
is  something  that  we  shall  never  forget. 

We  are  very  happy  that  there  is  also  here  M 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  of  tl 
United  Kingdom,  who  also  is  known  to  us  as 
former  head  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegath 
to  the  United  Nations. 

We  meet  here  with  a  background,  a  traditio 
of  having  worked  together  for  freedom  and  f 
a  just  peace,  and  the  talks  which  we  will  be  begi 
ning  in  a  few  moments  now  will  proceed  from  th 
premise  and  I  am  confident  will  lead  to  makii 
both  freedom  and  a  just  peace  more  secure. 

Sir  Anthony,  we  are  very  happy  indeed  that  y< 
are  here. 

Remarks  of  the  Prime  Minister 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  indeed  grateful  f i 
your  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  tl 
people  of  this  great  country.  For  the  Forei^ 
Secretary  and  for  myself,  it  is  a  real  pleasure,  ai 
you  all  know  it,  to  be  here  again  amongst  you. 

I  am  deeply  grateful,  Foster — if  I  may  call  y( 
that  instead  of  Secretary  of  State  for  a  minute- 
f or  the  welcome  you  have  so  kindly  extended  to  i 
and  for  the  generous  words  you  have  used  abo 
my  country.  It  so  happens  that  this  visit  was  a 
ranged  at  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Preside: 
some  months  ago,  and  yet  I  don't  think  it  cou 
have  been  more  timely  to  judge  by  recent  develo 
ments.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  will  make  peop 
at  home  particularly  happy  about  this  event,  it 
the  knowledge  that  your  President  is  fit  and  w( 
enough  for  the  visit  to  be  possible,  because  y( 
know  that  there  is  no  man  in  our  country  who  is  i 
widely  loved  from  any  foreign  land  as  your  Pre? 
dent.  We  always  regard  him  as  partly  ours  f< 
the  reasons  that  the  Secretary  of  State  express< 
so  well  just  now. 

We  have  all  of  us,  your  Secretary  of  State  ar. 
I,  in  times  gone  by,  and  the  President,  and  M 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  who  has  come  to  join  us — we  hai 
all  worked  together  in  difficult  times  and  in  le 
difficult  times,  should  they  ever  happen  to  exis 

On  this  occasion  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  ca 
make  a  serious  and  positive  contribution  to  pea< 
by  understanding  between  ourselves.  I  look  fo 
ward  to  these  talks  and  we  shall  be  getting  dow 
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)  work  soon.    I  am  sure  you  will  wish  us  all  suc- 
B8B  in  our  efforts  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
eserre  your  confidence. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

emarks  of  the  Foreign  Secretary 

I  am  a  very  now  Secretary  of  State.  Therefore, 
feel  very  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
lining  to  take  part  in  these  talks.  I  am  very 
roud  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Presi- 
ent  Eisenhower  again,  because  I  served  under 
fan  during  the  years  of  which  you  spoke,  Mr. 
ecretarv. 


I  am  also  very  glad  of  having  the  opportunity 
of  working  with  you  again  and  meeting  many  old 
friends  in  the  State  Department. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  in  my  belief  that  the  hopes 
for  a  peaceful  world  depend  upon  the  friendship 
between  our  two  countries.  If  we  stand  together, 
there  is  almost  anything  we  can  do  together.  If 
we  fall  apart,  or  if  we  are  driven  apart,  then  there 
is  no  danger  which  may  not  befall  the  free  world. 

We  want  to  continue  and  maintain  that  coop- 
eration between  us  by  these  talks.  I  hope  they 
will  have  a  very  fruitful  and  profitable  progress. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


isit  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden 


Following  are  texts  of  three  addresses  made  by 
'ritish  Prime  Minister  Sir  Anthony  Eden  on  Feb- 
uary  2  before  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
louse  of  Representatives  and,  by  radio  and  tele- 
ision,  to  the  American  people. 


DDRESS  TO  THE  SENATE  > 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
le  United  States,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
Dinpliment  which  you  have  paid  me  in  inviting 
le  to  address  you  today.  It  is  a  compliment 
'hich,  sir,  as  you  know,  could  not  be  paid  to  me 
\  11  iv  own  country.  If  I  were  to  stray  into  what 
e  call  "another  place,"  I  am  afraid  nobody  would 
iggest  that  I  should  say  a  single  word  which 
hows,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  your  congressional 
rocedures  are  very  adaptable.  I  think  perhaps  it 
ould  be  dangerous,  sir,  to  make  any  further  com- 
lent  upon  them. 

"We  have  just  brought  to  a  conclusion  a  mem- 
rable  Conference  in  the  service  of  peace. 

I  must  first  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
•resident  of  the  United  States  for  the  patience, 
litiative,  and  understanding  which  alone  made 
ur  results  possible.  It  was  a  privilege  to  work 
rith  him,  and  an  added  pleasure  to  find  him  in 
ach  good  health. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  and  I  were  also  very  glad 

1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Feb.  2,  1956,  p.  1627. 


of  the  opportunity  to  renew  our  friendship  with 
your  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Foster  Dulles. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  expect  me,  as  a  result 
of  our  discussions,  and  in  this  distinguished  com- 
pany, to  speak  of  world  affairs. 

It  is  a  somber  prospect  which  we  confront  to- 
gether. Uncertainty  and  fear  stalk  the  world  10 
years  after  the  victory  was  won.  The  scene  shifts : 
Our  problems  take  on  different  forms,  but  we  have 
still  to  recognize  them  for  what  they  are. 

The  most  powerful  nations  on  earth  today  pos- 
sess the  most  destructive  weapons  man  has  ever 
had  at  his  command.  This  has  created  a  mutual 
deterrent.  You  and  we  and  the  Russians  each  com- 
mand or  will  soon  command  the  means  to  annihi- 
late each  other.  But  the  warning  does  not  end 
there.  New  weapons,  guided  missiles,  rockets,  and 
the  like  bring  new  powers  of  destruction  to  man- 
kind. Is  the  world,  then,  in  a  few  years  to  shoot 
itself  to  destruction  at  long  range?  You  and  we 
alone  cannot  give  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
But  we  can  face  and  examine  them  together  and 
determine  what  conclusions  we  should  draw. 

Wars  in  the  past — in  the  old  continent  of  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere- — have  often  begun  because  one 
power  or  combination  of  powers  has  believed  its 
force9  sufficient  to  win  and  hold  some  overwhelm- 
ing advantage.  This  has  dazzled  the  eyes  and 
enticed  the  minds  of  conquerors  down  the  ages. 
Sometimes  their  ambition  has  brought  them  vic- 
tory. It  can  never  do  so  in  this  nuclear  age,  when 
oblivion  confronts  aggressor  and  victim  alike. 
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I  wish  I  could  go  on  to  say  that  on  this  account 
all  possibility  of  world  conflict  is  excluded.  I 
cannot.  The  direct  danger  is  reduced.  The  in- 
direct threat  remains  and  its  consequences  can 
equally  be  mortal. 

Brought  to  a  halt  in  Europe,  Soviet  expansion 
now  feels  its  way  south  and  probes  in  other  lands. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  this.  You 
can  read  it  all  in  Russian  imperialist  history.  But 
the  emphasis  has  changed,  and  the  symbol  and 
methods,  too.  This  is  a  struggle  for  men's  minds, 
once  expressed  in  these  regions  in  conflicting 
faiths,  but  now  in  rival  ideologies.  From  the 
Kremlin  streams  forth  into  the  lands  of  what  we 
call  the  Middle  East,  and  into  all  Asia,  a  mixture 
of  blandishment  and  threat,  offers  of  arms  and 
menaces  to  individuals,  all  couched  in  terms  of 
fierce  hostility  for  Western  ideals. 

In  the  face  of  this,  what  answer  should  the  West 
give  ?  We  do  not  intend  to  base  our  policies  on  the 
revival  of  old  hatreds  or  the  creation  of  new  ones. 
We  know  that  we  can  neither  hold  communism 
nor  beat  it  back  by  force  of  arms  alone.  Friend- 
ship and  freedom,  and  help  of  all  kinds  on  which 
to  base  a  rising  standard  of  life — these  are  what 
we  offer.  It  is  not  so  much  military  containment 
as  political  enlightenment  which  is  the  need  of 
the  day.  Let  us  therefore  be  quite  clear  about  our 
philosophy  in  the  appeal  we  make  to  other  lands. 
We  invite  nations  to  share  our  free  way  of  life.  We 
neither  compel  them  to  join  our  company,  nor  hold 
them  by  force  once  they  have  done  so.  That  is  the 
difference  between  our  approach  to  the  rights  of 
nations  and  the  Communist  denial  of  them.  No 
one  supposes  that  the  countries  under  Soviet 
dominion  today,  from  Prague  to  Stettin,  from 
Sofia  to  Warsaw,  are  under  Communist  command 
because  they  like  it.  If  they  did,  why  do  you  think 
that  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  refugees  have 
escaped  across  from  East  Germany  to  the  West  in 
this  last  year?  How  many  more  would  follow 
them  from  other  lands  if  they  could?  But  of 
course  tbese  considerations  do  not  influence  Com- 
munist thought.  Soviet  rule  is  absolute :  what  the 
people  want  is  immaterial.  For  them,  man  exists 
for  t  he  state,  not  the  state  for  man.  The  one-party 
system  is,  after  all,  so  much  simpler  to  handle, 
when  the  people  do  not  have  the  chance  to  vex 
themselves  with  a  political  choice.  That  is  why 
Communists  are  sincerely  convinced  that  free 
clfff ions  arc,  a  groat  mistake. 


The  contrast  cannot  we  think  be  more  sharply 
shown  than  in  our  Commonwealth  community. 
Its  older  members  whom  you  well  know — Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa — have 
for  generations  played  their  free  and  individual 
parts  in  world  affairs  and  made  their  distinctive 
contributions.  More  lately  they  have  been  joined 
by  the  new  partners  in  Asia — India,  Pakistan,  and 
Ceylon.  But  I  would  not  like  you  to  think  that 
the  process  has  stopped  there,  or  can  do  so.  It  is  a 
continuing  development.  Everywhere  through 
the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  nations  are  grow- 
ing up.  This  places  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
the  parent.  He  has  to  be  sure  that  patience  is 
shown,  that  guidance  is  given,  that  experience  is 
passed  on — as  a  warning  but  not  as  a  command. 

The  process  is  continuing  and  its  consequences 
will  be  far  reaching. 

In  many  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  con- 
stitutional progress  has  reached,  or  is  approach- 
ing, the  last  stage  before  their  peoples  assume  full 
responsibility  for  their  own  affairs.  I  could  give 
you  examples  of  this  in  Africa,  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  But  I  will  only  mention 
that,  at  this  very  moment,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
is  in  Nigeria,  where  dwell  more  than  30  million 
of  her  people,  with  elected  legislatures  and  Afri- 
can Ministers,  and  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of 
her  welcome  will  have  shown  how  the  people  really 
feel.  No  one  can  tell  you  yet  to  what  these  great 
adventures  in  self-government  will  lead.  There 
has  been  nothing  like  it  in  the  world  before.  There 
are  risks  in  it,  grave  risks,  as  there  are  in  every- 
thing worthwhile.  But  there  are  also  great  re- 
wards. 

I  have  painted  you  this  scene  because  you  will 
see  how  different  it  is  from  the  view  of  a  Soviet 
leader  who  recently  told  us  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  people  should  go  into  other  coun- 
tries except  to  pump  out  their  wealth  and  re- 
sources. That  is  just  the  difference  between  us, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  The  Washington  declara- 
tion which  the  President  and  I  signed  yesterday 
sets  out  the  principles  of  the  faith  we  share. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  we  should  follow  the 
courses  I  shall  now  describe  to  give  it  effect. 

First,  we  should  maintain  our  alliances  and 
friendships  firmly,  loyally,  and  without  apology. 

This  does  not  exclude  a  willingness  to  meet  and 
talk  with  Communist  powers.  We  cannot  expect 
all  the  world  to  love  each  other,  but  we  can  try 
to  allay  hatreds.    All  such  efforts  should,  how- 
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rer,  be  attended  by  an  awareness  of  the  methods 
Inch  will  be  used  against  us. 

Secondly,  in  the  areas  where  the  danger  of  con- 
ict  is  most  acute,  we  should,  whenever  we  can, 
eclare  our  unity  of  purpose.  For  instance,  be- 
veen  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  where  the  dan- 
?r  has  increased,  we  have  done  well — I  hope  you 
ill  think — in  our  communique  to  make  clear  that 
e  are  to  discuss  together — we  and  you — what 
;tion  we  should  take.  The  more  prepared  we 
re,  the  less  likely  is  an  emergency  to  arise. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  a  useless  exercise  to  chase 
oviet  activity  all  around  the  world  in  the  sense 
f  trying  to  cap  every  offer  they  profess  to  make 
y  a  better  on  our  own  account.  I  doubt  whether 
fen  the  resources  of  your  great  country  could 
and  that  strain,  and  it  would  be  a  foolish  effort 
:iv way.  I  am  convinced  that  our  method  should 
a  different,  that  we  should  continue  to  give  eco- 
omic  help  in  those  areas  where  it  is  most  needed, 
utting  first  the  reasonable  requirements  of  our 
wn  friends,  but  not  forgetting  others. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  principles  set  out  in  this 
eclaration  of  Washington,  and  I  have  indicated 
le  courses  which  we,  for  our  part,  are  determined 

>  follow  in  order  to  give  effect  to  these  principles. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  outcome  of  the  con- 

•renee.  "We  have  done  more.  "We  have  shown 
nee  again  that  we  can  work  together  and  do  that 
ork  in  the  closest  comradeship.     Of  course  we 

0  not  always  agree  at  every  point.  Free  men 
ever  do ;  nor,  I  think,  free  women  either.  But  it 
;  the  strength  of  our  unity  that  we  have  no  need 

>  conceal  this.  Never,  I  am  sure,  has  the  measure 
f  agreement  been  so  wide  and  true  as  it  is  today, 
ever  has  the  identity  of  our  common  purpose 
een  so  plain.  This  is  the  keynote  of  our  work 
)gether  in  these  days. 

Above  all,  this  meeting  has  refreshed  our  f riend- 
lip  and  reaffirmed  our  alliance.  On  their  strength 
le  future  of  the  free  world  rests  secure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  you  an  account  of 
lis  conference  and  what  has  passed,  and  where 
re  are  now  together.  But,  you  know,  there  is 
)mething  in  our  relationship  which  cannot  be  put 
lto  documents,  which  cannot  be  rehearsed  in 
peeches,  but  which  is  infinitely  more  important 
lan  the  written  word.  It  is  the  spirit  that  ani- 
lates  our  friendship  that  you  and  we  can  sit  down 

1  the  way  the  President  and  I  have  done  in  these 
days,  not  always  agreeing,  but  knowing  that  at 

lie  end  the  greater  issue  will  always  exclude  the 


lesser.  That  is  what  counts.  You  cannot  analyze 
what  it  is  due  to,  but  it  is  something  that  only  the 
free  world  enjoys.  So  long  as  we  treasure  and 
hold  it,  our  nation  and  yours  together,  there  will 
be  peace  in  this  world. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  HOUSE3 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  speak  to  you. 
In  inviting  me  to  address  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress I  have  today  been  invested  with  a  dual  per- 
sonality which  I  fear  that  the  British  Parliament 
at  home  would  never  allow.  There,  you  know,  they 
think  it  is  quite  bad  enough  to  have  me  in  one 
House.    But,  nonetheless,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Sir,  in  speaking  to  the  Senate  I  have  shown  that 
the  declaration  which  the  President  and  I  issued 
yesterday  reaffirmed  to  both  our  countries  our  de- 
termination to  promote  peace  and  to  defend  the 
free  world.  It  also  recognized  this,  that  we  can- 
not contain  the  enemies  of  freedom  by  military 
action  alone.  Simply  to  deter  the  aggressor  is  not 
enough.  It  is  of  the  constructive  part  of  our  work 
that  I  would  now  like  to  speak  to  you. 

The  principles  which  have  guided  us,  and  which 
I  can  fairly  say  influence  our  two  countries,  we 
offer  to  other  lands,  you  and  we :  Political  under- 
standing, material  help  with  no  strings  attached. 
"We  offer  free  and  friendly  association  to  all  peace- 
loving  nations. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  these  are  generous  offers, 
but  having  made  them  we  must  fulfill  them  and 
show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  trust  that  the  free 
peoples  place  in  us. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  therefore,  to 
speak  to  you  of  how  we  in  the  United  Kingdom 
believe  that  we  should  take  our  share  of  this  duty. 

First,  we  have  to  continue  vigilance  of  our  own 
strength ;  for,  if  we  are  weak  ourselves  we  cannot 
help  others  either  with  political  guidance  or  with 
material  assistance ;  nor  can  we  protect  them  with 
military  power.  To  do  all  these  things,  of  course, 
places  a  heavy  load  upon  British  resources. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  mobility  of  our  forces 
and  the  means  to  deal  with  any  emergencies  that 
may  arise  in  these  many  and  distant  lands,  then 
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bases,  garrisons,  harbors,  and  airdromes  and  all 
their  attendant  paraphernalia  must  be  paid  for. 
That  is  why  the  expense  of  our  overseas  defense 
looms  so  large  in  our  annual  budget  and  places  a 
continuing  strain  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
These  costs  are  in  fact  infinitely  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  country  except  yours. 

Add  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  direct  charges  for 
defense,  the  medium  bomber  force  which  we  alone 
in  Europe  are  today  building  as  part  of  the  deter- 
rent ;  the  cost  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  which  we  are 
engaged  in  making,  and  you  understand,  I  hope, 
that  we  are  not  an  unworthy  partner.  Of  course, 
our  contribution  is  small  in  amount  by  comparison 
with  yours,  but  in  proportion  to  our  size  our  effort 
is  comparable  to  yours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  in  this 
country  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  only  comes  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  get  dollars.  Now,  with  your  help,  sir,  I  should 
like  to  lay  this  ghost  once  and  for  all. 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  for  the  economic  aid 
we  have  had  in  the  past.  It  has  helped  us  to  re- 
pair the  consequences  of  6  years  of  bombardment 
and  war,  because  that  is  how  long  it  lasted  in 
Britain,  nearly  6  years;  but  apart  from  a  measure 
of  defense  aid,  which  we  value,  we  now  stand  on 
our  own  feet,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  do  so. 

The  scale  of  the  United  States  assistance  to  the 
free  world  in  these  past  years,  has  been  an  act 
of  generosity  unmatched  in  history.  I  know  it  is 
difficult  for  you  to  applaud  them,  but  I  can  assure 
you  any  British  audience  would  do  so,  and  any  I 
hope  in  the  free  world. 

Marshall  aid,  linked  in  fame  with  the  name  of 
a  courageous  and  imaginative  soldier,  brought  sal- 
vation to  Europe  at  a  critical  hour.  The  world 
should  not  forget  that  you  offered  that  help  to  all 
on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

These  policies  you  have  upheld  manfully  and  at 
heavy  cost  to  yourselves.  Never  has  a  nation  in 
years  of  peace  so  heavily  taxed  itself  for  others. 

A  -  I  have  said,  we  at  home  have  to  continue  to 
build  our  economic  strength,  and  it  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  we  have  never  spared  our  effort,  nor 
shall  we,  to  develop  nuclear  power.  These  efforts 
are  taking  many  forms.  As  perhaps  you  know, 
our  first  atomic  power  station  will  be  working  this 
j  ear  perhaps  even  a  little  ahead  of  yours — I  hope 
BO.  A  number  of  others  are  under  construction 
and  will  come  info  operation  in  due  course. 

Hut,  machinery  and  power  alone  are  not  enough. 


To  keep  pace  with  these  and  other  scientific  needs 
we  are  now  undertaking  an  extensive  program  oi 
technological  education.  This  will  be  spread  ovei 
the  next  5  years  and  will  bring  new  opportunitj 
to  our  young  people  so  that  in  quality  we  maj 
hold  our  own  in  all  these  new  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  thougr 
Britain  is  an  old  country,  she  is  still  young  ii 
heart,  ready  to  compete  even  with  you  in  the  ex- 
pansion  of  this  new  industry  which  may  well 
create  a  new  industrial  age  for  U9  all. 

So  much  for  the  economic  aspects.  The  fre< 
world  has  also  to  display  a  political  stability.  ] 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  British  people  hav< 
not  failed  you  in  this.  We  have  even  given  th< 
world  an  example  in  this  respect  for  a  long  tim< 
past,  but,  sir,  we  intend  to  continue  to  do  so  foi 
a  long  time  to  come. 

With  strength  at  home  must  be  linked  imagina 
tive  and  progressive  policies  abroad,  and  here  w< 
have  special  responsibilities  of  which  you  know 
I  have  read  some  of  your  resolutions  about  them 
We  shall  discharge  those  responsibilities. 

We  are  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to  encour 
age  the  steady  progress  of  nations  toward  self 
government.  We  have  applied  this  principlt 
many,  many  times.  The  examples  are  familiar  U 
you.  I  will  only  mention  that  at  this  very  mo 
ment  while  you  and  I  are  grouped  here  in  this 
great  hall,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  in  Nigerij 
where  dwell  more  than  30  millions  of  her  peopk 
with  elected  legislatures  and  African  ministers. 

In  recent  years  many  territories  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  attained  nationhood;  others  are  ad- 
vancing  by  stages  on  the  same  path. 

It  is  our  faith  that  the  confidence  which  self- 
government  breeds  is  the  best  antidote  to  com- 
munism. But  we  are  also  aware  that  a  danger  oi 
our  time  is  that  freedom  can  be  lost  by  subversion 
You  will  have  noticed  how  these  peoples  who  an 
just  reaching  nationhood  are  the  special  object  oi 
Communist  ambitions  which  seek  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  inexperience  or  weakness  they  maj 
show.  Of  course  we  know  that  these  are  the  at- 
tendant hazards,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  the 
encouragement  of  these  many  peoples  toward  self- 
government  will  prove  itself  as  wise  statesman- 
ship. Indeed,  the  recent  experience  of  the  Com- 
monwealth shows  that  this  is  true. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free  world  has  need 
that  its  foreign  policies  should  fairly  measure  up 
to  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
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iere   are  certain   principles  to  which   we  hold 
nl  which  we  will  not  give  up : 
The  sanctity  of  treaties. 
Good  faith  between  nations. 
The  interdependence  of  peoples  from  which  no 
untry,  however  powerful,  can  altogether  escape. 
We  can  join  in  building  a  free  world. 
What  of  those  who  lie  beyond  it?     I  do  not 
ink  we  should  ever  fear  contact  with  those  with 
10111  we  do  not  agree.    I  think  if  we  have  faith  in 
irselves  and  in  our  convictions  we  should,  there- 
re,  be  ready  to  meet  with  others  of  contrasting 
eologies. 

Ami  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sum  up  my  message  to 
n : 

I*ist  night  the  President  and  I  signed  the  Dec- 
ration  of  Washington  together.  It  embodies 
r  faith ;  it  expresses  our  principles  and  shows 
r  confidence  in  our  destiny.  If  we  have  the  te- 
chy to  maintain  these  before  the  world  and  the 
nrage  to  defend  them  in  conference  or  in  con- 
its  we  can  together  face  the  future  unafraid. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  conferences  there  are  the 
•itten  words  of  the  parliamentary  documents, 
ere  are  the  discussions,  there  are  the  communi- 
es — call  them  what  you  will — but  it  is  not 
ough,  you  know,  sir,  to  talk  of  this  conference 
?rely  in  that  fashion,  because  there  was  much 
>re  to  these  3  days  in  value  to  our  countries  than 
fit.  What  was  much  more  valuable  was  this: 
le  spirit  which  animates  our  two  countries.  It 
that  that  counts  above  all. 
These  have  been  the  most  encouraging  3  days 
lave  ever  spent  among  you  here  in  Washington, 
d  I  have  been  on  many  of  these  journeys.  They 
re  encouraging  not  only  because  it  was  hearten- 
%  to  find  your  President  in  such  wonderful 
alth ;  but  they  were  also  encouraging  because  I 
aught  at  all  times  how  close  we  were  in  mind  and 
ought,  and  I  come  away  convinced  that  if  we  can 
member  that  spirit  which  unites  us  much  closer 
in  any  written  document  whatever  you  put  in 
then  together  we  can  really  render  service  to 
is  troubled  universe  and  maybe  bring  peace  to 
i  world  forever. 


ANSCRIPT  OF  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
•DRESS 

Good  evening.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  chance 
talk  with  you  tonight.  It  is  almost,  in  a  way, 
though  I  were  visiting  with  you  in  your  own 
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homes.  Of  course,  we  often  do  this  at  home  in 
Britain,  and  I  have  talked  with  the  folks  there, 
because  we  have  television  and  use  it  widely 
there,  too. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  visit  I 
have  just  paid  to  Washington  and  the  work  I  have 
been  doing  with  President  Eisenhower  in  an  at- 
tempt to  try  to  strengthen  the  causes  which  are 
working  for  peace  in  the  world.  Now,  for  me  this 
has  been,  I  think,  the  most  encouraging  conference 
I  have  ever  attended,  and  I  just  would  like  to  tell 
you  why. 

First  of  all,  because  I  found  your  President  in 
such  excellent  health  and,  to  use  one  of  your  ex- 
pressions, I  think,  with  his  eye  well  on  the  ball 
all  the  time. 

The  success  of  our  3  days'  work  is  in  the  main 
due  to  him. 

Of  course,  he  and  I  are  old  friends;  we  have 
known  each  other  for  many  years,  since  the  war 
when,  as  many  of  you  who  are  watching  or  listen- 
ing tonight  will  know,  he  commanded  not  only 
your  troops  but  ours  to  victory  in  the  field. 

Tonight  may  I  talk  about  a  different  kind  of 
work  we  have  done  together,  because  what  we 
were  engaged  upon  this  time  was  an  effort  to  try 
to  promote  peace,  and  we  decided  in  our  discus- 
sions that  it  would  be  well  to  set  out  what  you 
might  call  the  philosophy  of  the  free  world,  that 
is  to  say,  the  thought  that  lies  behind  our  way  of 
life  in  your  country  and  in  mine,  and  to  express 
this  in  simple  terms  and  to  embody  it  in  one  docu- 
ment, and  we  called  that  document  the  Declaration 
of  Washington. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
what  we  meant  by  that  document,  and  also  what 
its  special,  special  message  is.  It  deals  with  our 
faith  in  many  matters.  It  points  out  how  we  are 
determined,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  lead  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  free  self-government. 

But,  of  course,  you  may  say  that  is  something 
that  has  been  going  on  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth for  a  long  time,  and,  of  course,  that  is  true. 
There  is  one  example  of  how  it  is  actually  develop- 
ing now  in  the  presence  of  our  Queen  in  Nigeria, 
where  she  is  being  cheered  by  millions  of  her  sub- 
jects and  where  she  will  meet  African  ministers, 
African  legislators. 

That  process  is  going  on  continuously  in  Asia,  in 
Africa ;  its  older  friends  are  well  known  to  you, 
and  in  this  large  partnership  of  which  we  are,  we 
like  to  think,  the  heart  and  center,  many  great 
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countries  now  form  part,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa;  and  then  in  Asia,  more 
recently,  we  have  been  joined  by  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Ceylon. 

Now  all  this  is  an  experiment  which  has  no 
parallel  at  all  in  world  history,  and  it  goes  forward 
steadily. 

The  message  I  want  to  leave  with  you  in  this 
connection  is  this :  Nothing  of  that  kind  can  ever 
happen  in  the  Communist  world  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  There  is  no  developing  toward  free 
self-government  there.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
with  which  our  declaration  deals. 

The  next  is  how  we  can  help  other  countries  who 
are,  perhaps,  less  well  placed  than  ourselves,  either 
in  respect  of  resources  or  development,  and  that 
help  can  take  many  forms  and  should  be  given 
with  no  strings  attached ;  we  think  it  can  take  the 
form  of  actual  financial  or  economic  aid  or  it  can 
take  the  form  of  technical  assistance.  That  is  part 
of  our  faith  to  carry  that  through,  to  do  that  for 
these  people  so  as  to  raise  their  standard  of  living, 
because  we  know  that  self-government  and  eco- 
nomic stability  are  the  strongest  antidotes  to 
communism. 

So  those  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  are 
planning  to  do,  and  we  set  out  in  this  Declaration 
of  Washington. 

But,  of  course,  apart  from  what  is  described  in 
the  Declaration,  we  understand  very  well  that, 
with  a  world  situation  like  we  see  around  us  now, 
we  have  got  to  work  continuously  to  find  oppor- 
tunities to  try  to  reduce  tension,  to  try  to  make 
the  acute  anxieties  that  today  exist  less  in  the 
world. 

You  have  the  great  deterrent  power,  which  we 
are  creating,  too,  and  that  is  vital  to  peace,  I 
admit — but  it  is  only  one  side  of  our  work.  No 
less  important  is  the  constructive  part,  and  we 
tbink  we  must  take  every  opportunity  that  we  can 
so  that  we  may  loosen  up  some  of  the  rigid  bar- 
riers that  divide  the  world  today,  and  do  so  with 
caution,  knowing  well  what  it  is  we  have  to  face. 

For  those  who  may  feel,  amongst  you,  that  you 
should  never  have  contacts  with  those  whose  state 
is  the  antithesis  of  our  own,  to  those  I  would  say 
I  would  not  myself  take  up  that  attitude.  If  you 
have  confidence  in  yourself,  if  you  believe  in  your 
own  conviction,  if  you  trust  to  your  own  faith,  you 
Deed  no)  be  afraid  and  shouldn't  be  afraid  to  meet 

and  to  argue  with  others. 
Then  iL:  a  third  element  we  must  never  forget — 


to  hold  fast  to  our  allies.  The  sheet  anchor  of 
peace  today  is  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, which  unites  all  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  together  in  a  defensive  alliance.  They 
will  never  attack  anyone,  but  they  are  a  shield  of 
defense  against  any  dangers  that  may  come  in  the 
future.  That,  too,  we  must  do,  support  and  hold 
fast  always  to  our  allies. 

Of  course,  the  President  and  I  discussed  many 
other  matters.  We  discussed  almost  every  diffi- 
culty you  can  think  of  in  the  world,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  aren't  there  ? 

But  there  is  just  one  warning  I  would  like  to 
leave  about  our  two  countries,  about  Anglo- 
American  relations. 

Usually  they  run  smoothly  and  easily.  Well, 
of  course,  when  they  do,  there  is  no  headline 
in  that.  There  is  no  news  in  that ;  nobody  notices 
it  much. 

But  if  ever  there  is  something  that  goes  a  little 
wrong  or  some  difference  between  us,  immediately 
that  is  headline  news.  Everybody  writes  about  it, 
and  perhaps  you  here  and  we  in  Britain  get  ex- 
cited about  it. 

Now,  that  is  unwise.  We  have  got  to  realize 
that  from  time  to  time  two  great  free  peoples 
will  disagree  about  certain  matters.  We  have  got 
to  remember  that  the  greater  unity  is  always  so 
much  more  important  than  any  rift  there  may  be 
from  time  to  time  on  any  individual  policy. 

I  think  you  know  that  is  the  most  important 
consideration  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  about  our  two 
countries.  It  is  the  one,  at  least,  to  which  I  attach 
the  most  significance. 

And  so  you  will  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
world  in  documents,  in  inscribed  charters,  in  dec- 
larations, and  so  on,  and  they  are  of  great  value 
to  you,  but  there  is  something  more  important 
for  you  and  for  us  than  that.  There  is  something 
that,  for  me,  has  emerged  from  this  conference 
which  counts  far  more  than  any  written  docu- 
ment, and  I  wonder  whether  I  can  succeed  in  I 
putting  my  meaning  to  you. 

It  is  not  declarations,  it  is  not  the  agreements, 
it  is  not  the  discussions,  valued  as  they  are.  That 
can  happen  between  other  countries.  But  what  is 
beyond  price  in  its  value  to  both  our  nations  if 
that  spirit  of  unity  which  expresses  itself  when 
you  and  we  sit  down  together  to  work  out  oui 
problems. 

I  know  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else  in  th< 
world  today,  and  I  say  something  more  to  you 
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you  and  we  can  hold  on  to  it,  then  there  is  no 
nit  to  the  service  we  can  render  to  peace,  and 
y  strong  sentiment,  after  coming  once  again 
oong  my  American  friends,  is  just  that — that 
iver  have  we  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  work 
r  peace. 

We  are  determined  that  our  efforts  shall  suc- 
ed.  If  we  are  convinced  in  that  determination, 
ore  is  nothing  we  cannot  achieve.  So  there  is 
y  message  to  you. 

As  always,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  United 
at t's,  to  thank  you  for  your  welcome,  your  under- 
inding,  and  your  friendship.  But,  as  I  bid  fare- 
?11  to  you  tonight — for  I  fly  to  Canada  tomor- 
w — my  message  is:  Please  help  us  to  keep  that 
■lit  of  unity  between  our  two  countries  alive, 
cause  it  can  mean  peace  for  the  world  forever. 


.S. -French  Cooperation 

ess  release  63  dated  February  4 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Chris- 
m  Pineau,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  French  Re- 
iblic,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  by  Am- 
usador  C ouve  de  Murville,  on  Friday,  February 
1956,  together  with  the  Secretary's  reply  trans- 
itted  through  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  on 
ebruary  4- 


ireign  Minister  Pineau  to  Secretary  Dulles 

Mr.  Secretary  :  On  taking  over  my  office,  I  am 
atified  by  the  opportunity  which  it  provides  to 
llaborate  personally  with  you.  The  long  stand- 
g  friendship  between  France  and  the  United 
;ates  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  constitute  power  - 
1  bonds  between  our  two  countries  which  I  will 
deavor  to  strengthen  even  more,  in  the  interest 
security  and  of  general  peace. 

C.  Pineau 

cretary  Dulles  to  Foreign  Minister  Pineau 

Dear    Mr.    Minister:  I    have    just    received 

rough  your  Ambassador  here  your  kind  message. 

it  me  assure  you  that  I  heartily  reciprocate  your 

ntiments  and  look  forward  to  close  and  friendly 

operation  with  you. 

I  hope  that  I  may  see  you  next  month  at  Ka- 

chi. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Foster  Dulles 


Itinerary  for  Secretary  Dulles' 
Trip  to  Asia 

Press  release  62  dated  February  3 

Secretary  Dulles,  following  his  visit  to  Karachi, 
where  he  will  attend  the  Seato  Council  meeting 
March  6-8,  will  visit  a  number  of  other  countries 
in  Asia.  At  the  invitations  of  the  Governments 
concerned,  he  will  pay  brief  visits  to  India,  Cey- 
lon, Indonesia,  Thailand,  Viet-Nam,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Republic  of  China,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  Japan. 

The  Secretary's  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Friday,  March  2 Depart  Washington. 

Monday,  March  5 Arrive  Karachi. 

Friday,  March  9 Depart  Karachi. 

Arrive  New  Delhi. 
Sunday,  March  11 Depart  New  Delhi. 

Arrive  Colombo. 
Monday,  March  12 Depart  Colombo. 

Arrive  Djakarta. 
Tuesday,  March  13 Depart  Djakarta. 

Arrive  Bangkok. 
Wednesday,  March  14 Depart  Bangkok. 

Arrive  Saigon. 
Thursday,  March  15 Depart  Saigon. 

Arrive  Manila. 
Friday,  March  16 Depart  Manila. 

Arrive  Taipei. 
Saturday,  March  17 Depart  Taipei. 

Arrive  Seoul. 
Sunday,  March  18 Depart  Seoul. 

Arrive  Tokyo. 

Monday,  March  19 Depart  Tokyo. 

Wednesday,  March  21 Arrive  Washington. 


M.  Mayer  and  Party 
To  Visit  U.S. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 3  (press  release  60)  the  members  of  the  official 
party  that  will  accompany  Rene  Mayer,  President 
of  the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Com- 
munity for  Coal  and  Steel,  when  he  visits  Wash- 
ington from  February  6  to  9.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Pierre  Uri,  Director,  Economic  Division,  Euro- 
pean Community  for  Coal  and  Steel 

Tony  Rollman,  Director,  Market  Division,  Eu- 
ropean Community  for  Coal  and  Steel 

Fernand  Spaak,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent 
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The  Record  of  Communist  Imperialism  in  East  Germany 


by  Under  Secretary  Hoover  1 


It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  represent  the 
United  States  Government  at  this  10th  anniver- 
sary of  RIAS — Radio  in  the  American  Sector.  I 
bring  to  the  people  of  Berlin  and  of  all  Germany 
the  warm  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles — and 
of  the  American  people.  They  know  it  is  your 
spirited  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  that  gives 
meaning  and  value  to  the  mission  of  RIAS. 

As  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  radio  during 
its  early  days,  I  have  followed  RIAS  from  its 
birth  in  1946  with  unusual  personal  interest.  Dur- 
ing its  decade  of  service  RIAS  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  German  community.  It  has 
gained  fame  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Germany, 
for  it  links  the  captive  population  of  the  Soviet 
Zone  with  the  free  world.  RIAS  has  built  count- 
less bridges  of  thought  and  spirit  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  free  West  and  the  captive  East.  It  has 
helped  maintain  the  faith  which  those  men,  women, 
and  youth  of  Germany  who  are  still  under  Com- 
munist domination  have  in  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  culture  and  freedom  which  they  cherish. 
In  spite  of  the  drabness  and  oppression  of  their 
present  life,  it  has  reenforced  their  hope  for  a 
brighter  future  when  the  day  of  liberation  arrives. 
It  symbolizes  the  deep  cultural  and  spiritual 
solidarity  that  exists  between  the  free  world  and 
some  17  million  Germans  who  still  are  unwillingly 
separated  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  To 
the  extent  that  it  helps  strengthen  this  tie,  RIAS 
contributes  to  the  unique  role  of  the  people  of  Ber- 
lin  in  the  heart  of  a  divided  country.  Notwith- 
Btanding  continued  attempts  to  jam  and  suppress 
"ice,  RIAS  will  speak  for  them  until  that 
division  has  ended. 

In  (lie  spirit  epitomized  by  your  former  Mayor, 

'  Address  made  at  Itorlin  on  Feb.  5  (press  release  58 
dated  fh>.  •".)■ 
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Ernst  Reuter,  and  so  well  exemplified  by  the  other 
incumbents  of  this  high  office,  Frau  Schroeder, 
Mayor  Schreiber,  and  Mayor  Suhr,  the  people  oi 
West  Berlin  have  responded  to  their  tasks  with  a 
courage  and  resolve  which  has  won  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Your  firmness  has  been  a  source  oJ 
inspiration  to  everyone  dedicated  to  freedom's 
cause.  During  the  blockade  of  1948^9  you 
demonstrated  an  unswerving  faith.  In  turn,  the 
West  responded  with  an  unprecedented  airlift, 
Today,  as  then,  the  free  world  regards  the  people 
of  Berlin  as  partners  in  the  pursuit  of  a  real  peace 
based  on  justice  and  freedom.  It  is  in  the  cause 
of  these  principles  that  my  own  country  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  its  responsibilities  in  Berlin  and  to 
support  the  declaration  recorded  as  part  of  the 
London  and  Paris  Agreements  of  1954.2  With 
respect  to  Berlin,  the  declaration  said  that  the 
security  and  welfare  of  Berlin,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  position  of  the  Western  World  there, 
were  regarded  as  essential  elements  of  the  peace  of 
the  free  world.  It  said,  further,  that  armed  forces 
would  be  maintained  within  Berlin  as  long  as  these 
responsibilities  required  it.  It  reaffirmed  that  any 
attack  against  Berlin,  from  any  quarter,  would  be 
treated  as  an  attack  upon  the  Western  World. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  the  people 
of  Germany  of  the  hardships  and. in  justices  com- 
ing from  11  years  of  enforced  partition.  The  per- 
sonal and  family  lives  of  many  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  have  been  directly  affected.  The 
source  of  these  painful  experiences  is  well  known 
to  all  of  you.  There  are  few  places  on  earth  where 
the  true  meaning  of  Communist  imperialism  is 
better  understood.  This  ceremony  is  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  occasion  upon  which  to  review 
the  record. 


2 1'.ui.iKTiN  of  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  521. 
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Dedication  of  Herbert  Hoover  School 

Folloicimj  arc  the  remarks  made  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Hoover  ut  the  dedication  of  the  Herbert  Hoover 

School  in  the  Wedding  District  of  Berlin  on  February 

<;  {prate  releaae  ~>9  dated  February  3). 

I  am  most  happy  to  l>e  with  you  today. 

My  father,  who  has  visited  Berlin  many  times,  re- 
grets that  he  cannot  be  with  you  on  this  special  occa- 
sion.    However,  he  asked  me  to  give  you  this  message : 

"There  is  no  greater  honor  that  can  come  to  a  man 
than  to  have  a  school  named  for  him.  There  is  no 
part  of  our  life  with  which  I  would  rather  be  asso- 
ciated than  the  education  of  our  young  people,  for 
within  it  lies  the  basis  for  our  future. 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  that  education  is  play- 
ing such  an  important  role  in  this  embattled  city,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  the  students  of  this  school  will  hold 
firmly  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  justice,  even 
under  these  most  trying  of  circumstances. 

"I  am  indeed  deeply  honored  by  your  action  in  nam- 
ing this  school  in  Wedding  after  me. 

"I  send  you  all  my  very  best  wishes." 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  of  my  own. 

This  school  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Wedding.  It  will  carry  forward  your  heritage  of  a 
thorough  technical  education  that  has  been  the  basic 
foundation  of  the  great  industrial  economy  of  your 
country  for  so  many  years. 


Both  my  father  and  I  were  trained  as  engineers. 
From  my  own  experience  I  know  the  close  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  practical  background  of  the 
engineer  and  the  problems  that  face  us  in  government. 
The  reconstruction  of  your  city,  physically  and  po- 
litically, is  evidence  of  the  productive  combination  of 
professional  skills  and  political  progress  in  your  free, 
modern,  and  competitive  economy. 

During  recent  years,  through  close  association  be- 
tween the  people  of  your  country  and  mine,  I  believe 
that  a  lasting  bond  of  friendship  has  been  established. 
Your  steadfast  devotion  to  freedom  has  been  a  con- 
stant inspiration  to  the  free  world. 

One  of  the  vivid  recollections  of  my  college  days  is 
the  motto  of  Stanford  University,  from  which  my 
father  and  I  both  graduated.  The  words  of  this  motto 
are  written  in  German  and  for  almost  70  years  have 
been  emblazoned  on  the  shield  of  our  university :  Die 
Luft  der  Freiheit  Weht  (Let  the  Winds  of  Freedom 
Blow).  They  came  originally  from  Ulrich  Von  Hut- 
ten,  a  German  philosopher  of  the  15th  century.  These 
are  words  that  live  with  real  meaning  today  and  are 
especially  significant  to  you  who  long  for  a  united  Ger- 
many based  upon  free  and  democratic  institutions. 
You  are  fully  aware  of  what  freedom  brings — the  op- 
portunity to  choose  your  own  career,  your  own  job, 
and  your  own  way  of  life. 

In  the  knowledge  that  freedom  will  long  be  cherished 
by  you  and  those  who  follow  you  in  this  school,  in  the 
name  of  my  countrymen  I  wish  you  every  possible 
success. 


Nearly  11  years  of  postwar  history  have  been 
rritten.  This  period  has  a  particular  significance, 
pcause  it  clearly  depicts  two  contrasting  philoso- 
hies  of  government.  Here  in  the  two  adjacent 
ut  divided  parts  of  Germany  the  forces  of  Com- 
mnist  imperialism  and  the  forces  of  freedom 
ave  each  left  their  imprint  for  the  world  to  see. 
last  Germany  has  been  a  tragic  example  of  what 
appens  under  Communist  domination,  particu- 
irly  when  compared  to  the  progress  in  West  Ger- 
lany.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  a  fair  test  of 
tiese  two  contrasting  systems.  They  began  at  the 
ime  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  follow- 
ig  the  war.  They  dealt  with  populations  of  the 
ime  national  heritage  and  the  same  economic 
ackground.  Xo  nation  and  no  people  can  afford 
)  ignore  the  lesson  which  has  been  so  vividly 
lught  here. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  afterwar  period,  it 
ras  clear  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  would 
ave  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  other  tasks  of 


human  progress.  In  1945  it  was  formally  agreed 
that  the  four  zones  of  Germany  should  be  treated 
as  a  single  economic  unit  under  a  single  economic 
administration.  Zonal  borders  were  not  intended 
to  be  barriers.  Democratic  political  parties  were 
to  be  allowed  and  encouraged,  with  rights  of  as- 
sembly and  public  discussion.  Self-government 
was  to  be  restored  on  true  democratic  principles 
through  freely  elected  councils,  first  at  local  and 
then  at  regional  and  state  levels.  Trade  unions 
were  to  be  encouraged.  Speech,  religion,  and  the 
press  were  to  be  free  and  uncontrolled. 

The  Division  of  Germany 

Since  that  time  it  has  become  painfully  clear 
that  Soviet  promises  bore  no  resemblance  to  So- 
viet actions.  The  Soviet  Government  placed  an 
iron  curtain  around  the  17  million  people  in  the 
Eastern  Zone  of  the  country.  Economic  servitude 
was  imposed  in  the  Soviet  Zone,  and  their  au- 
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thorities  rejected  all  Western  efforts  to  unify  Ger- 
many as  a  single  economic  unit.  While  the 
American  offer  of  July  1946  to  join  the  U.S.  Zone 
with  any  other  zone  or  zones  in  common  economic 
administration  was  accepted  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  it  was  preemptorily  rejected  by 
the  Soviets.  This  was  the  turning  point.  Ger- 
many was  arbitrarily  divided  by  Soviet  action 
into  a  West  and  an  East.  As  every  German 
knows,  from  that  time  on  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  two  areas  have  taken  fundamen- 
tally divergent  courses. 

The  phenomenal  economic  and  political  recov- 
ery in  West  Germany  will  stand  forever  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  German  people 
at  work  under  a  free  society.  Out  of  this  soil  of 
freedom,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  West,  there 
has  grown  a  stable,  sovereign,  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment that  has  commanded  worldwide  respect. 
Industrial  production  has  doubled  over  prewar 
levels.  Today  West  Germany  has  a  thriving,  mod- 
ern, competitive,  free-enterprise  economy,  with  a 
standard  of  living  no  one  considered  possible  10 
years  ago.  It  supports  not  only  its  own  expanding 
postwar  population,  but  an  additional  10  million 
people  who  have  come  from  Communist  areas.  In 
this  new  free  society  all  of  its  elements  have  con- 
tributed and  flourished — industry,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, churches,  schools,  professions,  arts,  and  po- 
litical parties.  The  people  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic have  the  right  to  think  freely,  to  speak  freely, 
and  to  have  a  truly  free  press.  They  have  a  con- 
stitutional government  with  their  representatives 
freely  elected,  without  interference  or  coercion, 
and  free  to  shape  the  destiny  of  their  own  country. 
They  are  in  every  sense  a  free  nation. 

At  each  stage  of  West  German  progress,  the 
Soviets  and  their  satellite  government  at  Pankow 
attempted  to  interpose  obstructions.  There  were 
alternate  threats  to  the  physical  security  and  to 
the  economic  life  of  the  country.  While  there  were 
offers  of  unity,  they  were  on  terms  designed  to 
force  communism  on  the  whole  of  Germany. 

Soviet  Rejection  of  Free  Elections 

Lust  year,  when  the  Federal  Republic  became 
a  sovereign  and  equal  partner  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization,  the  Soviets  cast  aside  all 
pretense  of  true  reunification.  Despite  their  sol- 
emn agreement  at  the  "summit"  that  Germany 
QOUld  be  reunified  by  free  elections,  they  later,  at 


the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  openly  rejected 
the  possibility  of  free  elections  throughout  Ger- 
many— even  though  the  united  German  people 
would  be  free  to  choose  their  own  alliances  and  a 
proposal  was  made  for  a  far-reaching  agreement 
on  European  security.  The  Soviets  dared  not  risk 
a  test  of  the  free  will  of  the  German  people.  They 
knew  that  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  re- 
pudiation of  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  com- 
munism. 

Starting  with  the  same  basic  conditions  11  years 
ago,  let  us  review  the  progress  in  the  zone  that  the 
Soviets  have  ruled.  It  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  The  grim  facts  are  well 
known  here,  but  they  need  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over.  In  no  other  way  can  the  moral  force  of 
humanity  in  the  rest  of  the  world  be  brought  to 
bear  on  this  travesty  of  justice. 

What  are  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  this  Com- 
munist area  of  Eastern  Germany  ?  Workers  must 
meet  ever-increasing  goals  of  output  without  ade- 
quate compensation.  Their  so-called  "trade 
union"  is  merely  a  government  instrument  for 
propaganda,  restraint,  and  control.  They  have 
destroyed  the  finest  traditions  of  independence 
and  responsibility  in  the  trade  union  movement. 
Farmers  have  been  deprived  of  freedom  and  in- 
centive by  enforced  collectivization.  They  mu9t 
produce  high-delivery  quotas  at  artificially  1om| 
prices.  Basic  foods  and  consumer  items  are  in 
short  supply.  The  standard  of  living  is  ruthlessly 
depressed  below  the  level  that  their  hard  work 
would  be  expected  to  provide.  There  are  three 
times  as  many  housing  units  built  in  the  Federal 
Republic  each  year,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  there  are  in  East  Germany. 

The  contrast  is  there,  it  is  real,  and  it  is  appall- 
ing. Its  proof  is  in  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  its  Communist  authorities 
to  open  East  Germany  to  the  view  of  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Iron  Curtain  serves  a  purpose 
in  controlling  captive  populations,  but  it  also  acts 
as  a  shield  for  Communist  failures.  In  East  Ger- 
many it  has  tried  to  conceal  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  the  economy  and  the  callous  attitude  of 
the  Communist  regime  toward  the  basic  needs  of 
the  German  population.  It  attempted  to  gloss 
over  the  exploitation  of  the  people  and  their  nat- 
ural resources  for  the  selfish  ends  of  the  Soviets 
themselves.  It  is  recently  reported  that  Khrush- 
chev has  said,  "Why  should  a  country  be  occu- 
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pied  unless  it  is  to  be  pumped  out  I"  The  enslaved 
people  of  East  Germany  can  attest  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement. 

For  example,  we  know  that  the  uranium  mines 
in  the  Eastern  Zone  could  some  day  prove  of  vital 
usefulness  to  the  peaceful  future  of  the  whole 
German  people.  Hut  these  are  being  rapidly  de- 
pleted by  the  Soviets  to  serve  their  own  purposes. 
A  substantial  percentage  of  the  uranium  mined  by 
the  Soviets  is  actually  being  taken  from  the  satel- 
lites. This  serves  a  double  purpose.  It  permits 
them  to  economize  on  the  use  of  their  domestic 
resources,  and  when  liberty  finally  comes  to  East 
Germany  its  uranium  supplies  will  be  greatly 
diminished. 

And  this  is  but  a  single  incident  in  the  "pump- 
ing out"  process  that  goes  on  continuously.  Yet 
in  this  regimented  state  these  captive  people  are 
powerless  even  to  protest. 

The  "People's"  Army 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  German  Communists, 
acting  as  agents  of  the  Soviets  in  East  Germany, 
formally  announced  the  conversion  of  their  police, 
who  have  been  in  training  since  1949,  to  imperial 
troops  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air.  The  very 
forces  which  have  been  used  to  oppress  the  East 
German  population  are  now  being  called  a  Peo- 
ple's Army.  The  people,  who  have  been  so  mal- 
treated by  such  forces,  are  now  urged  to  support 
them  out  of  a  sense  of  "patriotic  duty." 

Those  more  distant  from  the  actual  scene  may 
not  readily  understand  the  methods  used  to  con- 
ceal the  purposes  and  actions  of  this  imperialism. 
However,  the  people  of  East  Germany  know  only 
too  well  that  the  real  rulers  have  disguised  them- 
selves behind  a  facade  of  local  Communist  agents 
that  are  hated  and  despised  by  the  very  popula- 
tion they  allege  to  represent.  This  alien  regime 
spares  no  effort  to  cloak  itself  with  a  meaningless 
shell  of  democracy  and  to  use  it  for  political  con- 
trol over  the  population.  The  East  Germans 
clearly  recognize  that  it  is  a  false  front  to  cover  the 
machinery  of  an  iron  dictatorship.  The  mock 
election  in  1954  of  a  single  list  of  Communist- 
sponsored  appointees  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
"Widespread  popular  uprisings  in  June  of  the  pre- 
vious year  indicated  to  the  world  that  a  free,  secret, 
and  uninfluenced  ballot  would  have  run  the  Com- 
munist regime  out  of  office  by  overwhelming  vote. 

The  East  German  regime  has  twice  gone  through 
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the  empty  ceremony  of  declaring  itself  German 
and  sovereign.  The  device  has  become  elaborate 
but  it  deceives  few  Germans  and,  least  of  all,  those 
who  are  forced  to  live  under  it.  It  is  to  their 
everlasting  credit  that  all  but  a  few  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  give  up  their  real  ideals  and 
principles  despite  necessary  outward  compliance 
with  such  enforced  measures. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  testimony  to  the 
failures  of  the  Communist  East  German  system  is 
the  fact  that  last  year  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
East  Germans  left  their  homes,  farms,  relatives, 
and  lifetime  surroundings  behind  them  in  their 
determination  to  seek  more  freedom.  It  is  par- 
ticularly significant  that  a  large  proportion  were 
from  the  younger  generation.  In  many  cases  the 
parents  made  the  sacrifice  of  staying  behind  so 
that  their  children  could  grow  up  in  a  free  society 
where  they  could  choose  their  own  careers  and 
their  own  jobs.  They  wanted  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Those  who  left  the  Communist  area  were  not 
merely  protesting  political,  military,  or  economic 
hardships,  however  desperate  they  may  have  been. 
They  were  not  seeking  simply  to  improve  their 
economic  well-being.  They  were  determined  to 
regain  the  freedom  and  human  dignity  which  was 
their  birthright. 

Exploitation  of  the  Satellites 

Notwithstanding  the  record  of  oppression  in 
East  Germany,  the  Soviet  leaders  are  currently 
urging  other  peoples  to  accept  their  economic  as- 
sistance, their  technical  aid,  and,  by  implication, 
their  way  of  life.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  atten- 
tion that  this  is  being  largely  accomplished 
through  the  exploitation  of  East  Germany  and 
the  other  satellite  countries  of  Europe.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  freedom  and  living  standards  of 
those  under  Communist  domination  have  been 
squeezed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Soviets  have 
attempted  to  create  the  illusion  of  benevolence  and 
achievement  by  their  offers  to  the  outside  world. 
Certainly  none  of  the  past  11  years  can  be  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  benevolence  or  achievement 
for  the  people  of  East  Germany. 

The  facts  of  this  hypocrisy  must  be  etched 
clearly  on  the  conscience  of  civilized  society.  The 
moral  indignation  of  the  world  is  a  powerful 
force.  It  cannot  be  ignored.  Nor  can  it  be 
brushed  lightly  aside  by  those  who  are  forcefully 
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imposing  a  system  of  imperialism,  on  a  scale  rarely 
witnessed  before  in  the  history  of  mankind,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  professing  peacef ulness 
and  good  will. 

There  has  been  some  concern  that  emphasis  on 
economic  and  social  competition  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  may  cause  my  own  country  to  have  less 
concern  about  the  unsolved  problems  of  Europe. 
I  assure  you  that  this  is  not  so.  We  shall  not  be 
deflected  from  vigorous  pursuit  of  a  fundamental 
goal  of  our  policy — the  achievement  through 
peaceful  means  of  a  fully  free  and  unified  Ger- 
many. We  will  continue  to  pursue  every  reason- 
able and  responsible  avenue  that  offers  hope  for 
lasting  peace.  However,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  avoidance  of  war  on  the  one  hand  and 
true  peace  on  the  other,  which  no  Communist 
blandishments  will  cause  us  to  forget. 

In  his  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
after  returning  from  the  summit  conference  at 
Geneva,  President  Eisenhower  said  that  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  must  include  justice,  freedom,  se- 
curity, and  prosperity  for  all  nations,  great  and 
small.    He  continued  to  say: 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  American  delegation 
went  to  Geneva.  We  asserted  then — and  we  shall  always 
hold — that  there  can  be  no  true  peace  which  involves 
acceptance  of  a  status  quo  in  which  we  find  injustice  to 
many  nations,  repressions  of  human  beings  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  with  constructive  effort  paralyzed  in  many 
areas  by  fear. 

In  President  Eisenhower's  Christmas  message  to 
the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe3  and  his 
New  Year's  message  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  are 
evidences  of  the  determination  of  my  Government 
to  seek  an  enduring  peace  in  Europe  based  on 
justice  and  freedom.  Only  last  week,  in  his  reply 
to  Bulganin,4  President  Eisenhower  again  empha- 
sized the  primary  importance  of  a  free  and  united 
Germany  and  reaffirmed  our  dedication  to  that 
cause. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  were  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  struggle  ahead  of  us  in  Ger- 
many and  Europe  will  be  an  easy  one.  But  there 
is  a  source  of  confidence  in  the  moral  integrity  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  a  force  which  my  country, 
in  combination  with  the  Federal  Republic  and 
other  free  nations,  is  dedicated  to  strengthening. 
It  is  a  force  that  springs  from  the  unlimited  re- 

*  Ibid.,  Jan.  16, 1956,  p.  84,  footnote  3. 
'  I  hid.,  Feb.  6,  1966,  p.  L91. 


sources  of  freedom  and  common  purpose.  Free- 
world  strength  is  not  only  a  matter  of  defense 
against  military  aggression,  or  of  industrial  pro- 
duction, or  of  scientific  advances,  though  these  all 
play  their  part.  It  is  fundamentally  the  collec- 
tive power  of  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual 
values  based  on  political  liberty  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  individual  rights  of  free  men.  It  is  a 
force  which  unites  diverse  cultures,  creeds,  and 
economic  systems.  It  is  the  unbreakable  bond  be- 
tween captive  peoples  and  the  people  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  the  basic  strength  behind  our  diplo- 
matic negotiations  and  international  conferences. 
It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  imperialism  and  tyranny. 
It  cannot  be  contained  by  barbed  wire  or  border 
guards.  Deep  within  it  lies  the  hope  of  all  man- 
kind for  peace,  justice,  and  freedom. 


Harassment  of  Legation  Employees 
and  Correspondents  in  Budapest 

TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  TO  HUNGARY  ■ 

Press  release  57  dated  February  3 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
note  addressed  to  the  Minister  on  September  1, 
1955,  and  to  the  related  note  and  accompanying 
memorandum  addressed  to  the  Hungarian  Min- 
istry for  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Budapest  on  July  1,  1955.2  These  com- 
munications protested  against  the  harassment  of 
local  employees  of  the  American  Legation  by  the 
Hungarian  authorities  and  the  resultant  impair- 
ment of  normal  and  proper  functions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  and  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  Government  was  thereby  forced  to  effect 
some  measure  of  reciprocity  of  treatment  by  termi- 
nating all  information  activities  of  the  Hungarian 
Legation  in  Washington  except  those  conducted 
wholly  within  its  own  premises.  The  Hungarian 
Government  made  no  reply  to  the  United  States 
note  of  July  1.  Moreover,  the  response  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  on  September  30  3  to  the 


1  Presented  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs,  Jacob  D.  Beam,  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic  on  Feb.  3. 

2  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19,  1955,  p.  459. 
'  Not  printed. 
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further  United  States  note  of  September  1  served 
no  purpose  other  than  deliberately  to  misrepresent 
the  scope  of  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  Hun- 
garian Legation — a  misrepresentation  repeated  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  in  public  statements 
of  high  officials  of  the  Hungarian  Government. 

The  Hungarian  official  press  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1956  that  the  Budapest  Court  and  the 
Military  Tribunal  of  Budapest  had  jointly  tried 
and  convicted  Bela  Kapotsy  and  Cornel  Balas, 
both  employees  of  the  American  Legation  in 
Budapest,  "for  intelligence  work  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  power,  for  seditious  acts  and  other  crimes". 
Mr.  Kapotsy  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment ; 
Mr.  Balas,  to  a  term  of  eight  years. 

Mr.  Kapotsy  and  Mr.  Balas  were  aiTested  on 
February  24  and  June  23, 1955,  respectively.  The 
American  Legation,  despite  its  repeated  requests, 
has  never  received  from  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment any  satisfactory  explanation  or  justification 
of  the  detention  of  these  employees.  Their  trial, 
like  their  arrest,  their  detention  incommunicado, 
and  all  other  phases  of  the  proceedings  against 
them,  was  cloaked  in  secrecy.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  two  individuals,  seven  other  local 
employees  of  the  American  Legation  who  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  Hungarian  authorities 
during  the  period  1951  to  1954  without  explana- 
tion to  the  Amei'ican  Legation  and  whose  where- 
abouts and  fate  are  unknown  to  the  Legation. 

Neither  Mr.  Kapotsy,  Mr.  Balas,  nor  any  other 
employee  of  the  American  Legation  in  Budapest 
has  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  activities  such  as  those  charged  against 
Mr.  Kapotsy  and  Mr.  Balas. 

The  Hungarian  press  announcement  of  January 
15  also  referred  to  the  cases  of  Andrew  Marton, 
Hungarian  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  many  years,  and  his  wife,  Uona  Marton,  Hun- 
garian correspondent  of  the  United  Press.  The 
conduct  of  the  Hungarian  Government  has  been 
similarly  arbitrary  and  secretive  in  this  instance. 
Mr.  Marton,  who  was  arrested  on  February  25, 
1955,  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  for 
alleged  espionage  and  sedition ;  Mrs.  Marton,  who 
was  arrested  on  June  23,  1955,  was  sentenced  to 
three  years'  imprisonment  on  the  same  charges. 
The  protracted  detention  incommunicado  and  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  of  the  Martons  have  not 
only  deprived  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press  of  the  legitimate  professional  services  of 
these  experienced  local  reporters;  they  have  also 
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seriously  prejudiced  free  access  to  news  sources 
within  Hungary  and  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  an  abridgment  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not 
remain  silent  while  the  Hungarian  Government, 
through  its  secret  police,  continues  to  persecute 
Hungarian  employees  of  the  American  Legation. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  persons  have  been  singled 
out  as  special  targets,  falsely  accused  of  subver- 
sion, and  subjected  to  cruel  and  wholly  unwar- 
ranted punishment  by  Hungarian  authorities  for 
the  purposes  of  adding  to  the  terrorization  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  attempting  to  discredit  the 
American  Legation,  and  undermining  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  before  the  Hungarian  people. 

For  many  years  now,  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  looked  in  vain  for 
some  slight  sign  that  the  present  leadership  of 
Hungary  might  one  day  be  disposed  to  act  like  an 
independent  and  responsible  government,  to  honor 
its  international  obligations,  and  to  show  a  decent 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
Whatever  its  pretensions  to  principle,  the  Hun- 
garian Government  can  command  no  credence  in 
its  words  and  no  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  its 
actions. 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  the  Hungarian  Government 
continues  unabated  its  systematic  suppression  of 
human  rights  and  liberties  in  violation  of  its 
specific  treaty  obligations.  This  policy,  together 
with  the  irresponsible  treatment  and  abuse  of  duly- 
accredited  foreign  diplomatic  missions  by  Hun- 
garian authorities,  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
insistent  claims  long  put  forward  by  the  Hunga- 
rian Government  of  qualification  for  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  record,  including  the 
latest  incidents  reviewed  above,  not  only  contra- 
dicts those  claims  but  also  places  in  serious  doubt 
the  ability  or  willingness  of  Hungary,  under  its 
present  government,  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the 
Charter  obligations  it  has  assumed  upon  admission 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  Government  has  given  care- 
ful thought  to  the  situation  which  now  exists  as 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment to  explain  satisfactorily  or  to  remedy  and 
bring  to  an  end  the  harmful  acts  which  it  has 
directed  over  a  prolonged  period  against  the 
American  Legation  in  Budapest  and  the  Lega- 
tion's Hungarian  employees.  It  has  concluded 
that  full  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Hungarian 
Government  for  intensifying  the  strains  and  diffi- 
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cutties  in  United  States-Hungarian  relations  and 
that,  until  this  situation  is  altered  by  positive  and 
constructive  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian 
Government,  there  is  little  prospect  for  under- 
standing or  improvement  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  Governments. 

In  keeping  with  the  considerations  set  forth 
above,  the  Minister  is  informed  of  the  following 
steps  that  are  being  taken  by  this  Government: 

1.  The  United  States  Government  is  unwilling 
in  present  circumstances  either  to  encourage  or 
facilitate  the  travel  of  American  citizens  to  Hun- 
gary. The  requirement  of  passport  validation, 
which  was  previously  in  effect  in  respect  of  travel 
by  American  citizens  to  Hungary  but  which  was 
withdrawn  on  October  31,  1955,4  is  being 
reinstituted. 

2.  Additional  restrictions  on  the  travel  of  Hun- 
garian Legation  personnel  in  the  United  States, 
which  effectively  establish  full  reciprocity  as  be- 
tween limitations  affecting  movement  by  members 
of  the  American  Legation  staff  in  Hungary  on  the 
one  hand  and  those  affecting  the  movement  of 
members  of  the  Hungarian  Legation  staff  in  the 
United  States  on  the  other,  will  be  notified  to  the 
Minister  at  an  early  date. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  no  longer 
considers  feasible,  and  is  accordingly  abandoning 
at  this  time,  consideration  of  possible  talks  with 
the  Hungarian  Government  on  various  problem 
areas  in  United  States-Hungarian  relations. 

A  copy  of  this  note  is  being  delivered  by  the 
American  Minister  in  Budapest  to  the  Hungarian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


William  H.  Jackson  Appointed 
Special  Assistant  to  President 

The  White  House  announced  on  January  28  that 
the  President  had  that  day  appointed  William  H. 
Jackson  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Jackson  will  succeed  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
who  resigned  on  December  31,  1955.  His  ap- 
point incut  is  effective  March  1,  1956. 

Mr.  Jackson  will  assist  in  the  coordination  and 
timing  of  the  execution  of  foreign  policies  involv- 
ing  more  than  one  department  or  agency.  He  will 
represent  the  Presidenl  on  the  Operations  Coor- 

4  BULLETIN  of  Nov.  11,  1965,  p.  777,  footnote  1. 
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dinating  Board  and  will  attend  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  National  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  served  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  International  Information  Activi- 
ties, and  more  recently  as  a  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Conference  of  For- 
eign Ministers  at  Geneva. 

Foreign  Minister  of  Spain 
To  Visit  Washington 

Press  release  51  dated  February  2 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain,  Alberto  Martin 
Artajo,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  make  an  official  visit  to  Washing- 
ton from  April  10  through  April  12.  This  will  be 
the  first  official  visit  of  the  Foreign  Minister  to  the 
United  States  since  he  was  appointed  to  office  on 
July  21, 1945.  Sr.  Martin  Artajo  played  a  promi- 
nent role  in  the  conclusion  of  three  agreements 
between  the  Governments  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States  signed  on  September  26, 1953. 

During  the  3  days  he  will  be  in  Washington,  the 
Foreign  Minister  will  exchange  views  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  U.S.  officials  on  cur- 
rent aspects  of  Spanish-U.S.  relations  and  matters 
of  mutual  interest  to  both  countries. 

Public  Committee  on  Personnel 
Completes  Task 

Press  release  53  dated  February  2 

Secretary  Dulles  on  February  2  made  public  the 
third  audit  report  of  his  Public  Committee  on 
Personnel,  headed  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston. 
former  President  of  Brown  University,  which 
met  at  the  State  Department  December  12  and  13. 
1955.1  This  report  marks  the  completion  of  the 
task  of  the  Public  Committee  on  Personnel  whici 
Secretary  Dulles  appointed  in  March  1954  foi 
the  purpose  of  "making  recommendations  to  th( 
Secretary  of  State  concerning  measures  necessan 
to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the  professional 
service." 

In  releasing  the  report,  the  Secretary  noted  th 
statement  that  the  principles  of  reorganizatioi 
have  been  established  and  that  the  machinery  fo 


'The  report  (not  printed  here)   was  distributed  as 
departmental  notice  on  Jan.  23. 
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implementation  has  been  framed.  He  expressed 
his  deep  personal  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  outstanding  contribution 
in  counseling  the  Department  on  the  personnel  im- 
provement program  which  was  instituted  in  May 
1954  on  the  basis  of  the  committee's  study  and  re- 
port.   The  Secretary  also  thanked  them  for  their 


additional  suggestions  for  strengthening  the 
Foreign  Service,  pointing  out  that,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  demands  placed  on  them  by  their  normal 
responsibilities,  they  had  once  again  found  the 
time  to  bring  the  benefit  of  their  wide  experience 
in  private  and  public  life  to  the  service  of  the 
Government. 


Franklin's  Role  in  Promoting  International  Understanding 


by  Theodore  C.  Streibert 

Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 1 


It  is  a  privilege  to  present  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  the  Franklin  Commemorative  Medal, 
authorized  by  the  84th  Congress  to  mark  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  man  called  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican libraries. 

Similar  medals  are  being  presented,  here  and 
abroad,  to  various  learned  societies  and  academies 
of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  member,  a 
sponsor,  or  the  founder.  Five  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  16  overseas  will  be  so  honored. 
Fifty  other  enterprises,  institutions,  and  societies 
with  which  Franklin  was  associated  likewise  will 
receive  the  medal.  This  particular  presentation 
recognizes  both  Franklin's  interest  in  public 
libraries  and  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  anniversary  is  being  observed  throughout 
the  world,  with  some  40  nations  already  scheduled 
to  participate.  The  exhibit  opening  here  tonight 
is  the  work  of  both  the  Library  and  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 
Both  are  our  hosts. 

The  Franklin  Commemorative  Medal  bears  on 
the  obverse  a  profile  of  Franklin,  the  wise  and  be- 
nign countenance  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The  words 
inscribed  on  the  reverse  are  those  of  Franklin  him- 
self:  "Wise  and  good  men  are  the  strength  of  a 
nation."  The  full  statement,  you  may  remember, 
continues  ".  .  .  far  more  than  riches  or  arms." 
Franklin,  the  revolutionist,  was  always  a  man  of 
peace.     Franklin,    the    successful    businessman, 

1  Address  made  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Jan.  17.  For  an  account  of  Franklin's  dip- 
lomatic career,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9,  1956,  p.  51. 
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never  overrated  wealth.  He  underrated  neither 
riches  nor  arms,  but  wisdom  and  goodness  were 
the  standards  by  which  he  judged  both  men  and 
nations. 

The  artist,  Mrs.  Laura  Gardin  Frazer,  has  con- 
fessed that  she  found  it  impossible  to  cover  in  one 
design  all  of  Franklin's  manifold  interests.  She 
has  come  very  near  it,  however,  and,  I  think,  with 
simplicity  and  grace. 

In  the  design  the  predominant  symbol  is  a  key 
with  "tongues  of  fire,"  in  recognition  of  Franklin's 
great  discoveries  in  electricity.  The  book,  of 
course,  is  obvious.  A  weathervane  recalls  his 
work  on  meteorology,  with  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  symbolizing  his  internationalism.  The 
caduceus  stands  for  his  service  to  medicine.  Two 
diminutive  rosettes  respectively  show  a  wave — 
denoting  his  work  in  oceanography — and  a  sheaf 
of  wheat — his  contributions  to  agriculture.  As 
the  artist  herself  has  pointed  out,  here  are  the 
elements — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water — and  in  each 
field  Franklin  has  left  an  imperishable  name. 

The  design,  however,  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  symbols  of  Franklin's  Americanism,  and 
here  we  have  them,  the  eagle  and  the  13  stars  of 
the  13  original  States. 

I  think  Mrs.  Frazer  can  be  congratulated  upon 
the  artistry  and  skill  with  which  she  executed 
her  commission.  The  Franklin  Commemorative 
Medal  is  the  art  of  numismatics  at  its  best. 

The  design  covers  only  indirectly,  by  the  book 
and  compass  points,  the  Franklin  role  in  which 
I  am  particularly  interested,  the  dissemination 
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overseas  of  information  about  the  United  States 
as  the  foundation  of  understanding  our  foreign 
policies  and  objectives. 

I  may  be  biased,  but  I  see  Franklin's  contribu- 
tion in  this  field  as  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments, perhaps  the  greatest.  His  deep  concern 
that  the  United  States  should  be  understood  by 
other  peoples  is  voiced  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  he  helped  draft,  revise,  and 
edit.  I  recognize  his  thinking  particularly  in  the 
phrase  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind." Franklin  believed  it  only  "decent"  that 
the  13  colonies  should  clearly  and  truthfully  set 
forth  to  the  world  the  facts  of  their  difficulties 
with  the  English  Crown,  the  difficulties  that  had 
led  to  the  fateful  decision  to  seek  independence. 
Therefore,  the  Declaration  says,  "let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world."  The  authors  of  that 
document  were  willing  to  submit  their  case,  backed 
by  facts,  to  world  opinion. 

Earlier,  Franklin  spent  some  years  abroad 
explaining  the  colonies'  position.  His  arguments, 
indeed,  led  in  1766  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
During  those  years  he  appeared  before  the  learned 
societies  of  several  countries.  His  famous  auto- 
biography was  begun.  He  visited  France,  to  be 
honored  by  the  French  King  and  French  men  of 
letters. 

It  was  only  when  he  despaired  of  resolving 
peacefully  the  dispute  between  the  English 
Crown  and  the  colonies  that  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, leaving  behind  him  a  host  of  friends  for  his 
cause.  It  was  then  the  Declaration  was  drafted. 
A  man  of  peace,  Franklin  did  not  believe  in  peace 
at  any  price.  Ranking  in  fame  with  his  many 
condemnations  of  war  is  the  statement,  "They  that 
can  give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little 
temporary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor 
safety." 

The  die  was  cast.  Thereafter,  Franklin  worked 
heart  and  soul  for  military  victory.  But  he  al- 
ways regretted  the  necessity  of  even  that  war.  To 
Richard  Price  he  wrote :  "Your  great  comfort  and 
mine  in  this  war  is,  that  we  honestly  and  faith- 
fully did  every  thing  in  our  power  to  prevent  it." 

Explaining  U.S.  Policies 

Franklin  was  not  content  to  let  the  case  of  the 
colonies  rest  upon  the  Declaration  alone.  During 
flic  troubled  years  that  followed,  his  voice  and 
writings  were  devoted  to  explaining  overseas  the 


policies  and  objectives  of  the  new  United  States 
of  America. 

At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Franklin  was  70  years  old.  Most  men  of  that 
time  would  have  thought  themselves  too  old  to 
undertake  so  perilous  a  journey  as  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  But  not  Franklin.  Five  months  later, 
Franklin  arrived  in  France,  and  for  the  next  7 
years  his  was  the  "Voice  of  America"  overseas. 

Franklin  talked  America.  He  wrote  America. 
At  his  villa  in  Passy  he  set  up  a  little  printshop 
where  his  pamphlets  were  printed  and  from  which 
they  were  distributed.  That  shop  may  be  called 
the  first  United  States  overseas  information  post, 
and  Franklin,  the  director  of  the  first  United 
States  overseas  information  service. 

Franklin  had  signed  the  Declaration  in  full  real- 
ization of  the  consequences.  He  knew  the  Ameri- 
cans would  have  to  fight  for  their  independence. 

But  Franklin  despised  war.  He  believed  war 
morally  wrong,  but  he  also  believed  war — all 
wars — stupid.  "I  think,"  he  wrote  upon  one  oc- 
casion, "that  it  [war]  is  wrong  in  point  of  pru- 
dence. ...  If  statesmen  had  a  little  more  arith- 
metic, or  were  more  accustomed  to  calculation, 
wars  would  be  less  frequent."  "There  never  was 
a  good  war,  or  a  bad  peace"  is  another  often- 
quoted  Franklin  statement. 

There  is  something  very  modern  in  Franklin's 
contention  that  wars  are  a  waste.  "What  vast 
additions  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  liv- 
ing might  Mankind  have  acquired,"  he  lamented, 
"if  the  money  spent  in  wars  had  been  employed 
in  works  of  public  utility!" 

Franklin  yearned  to  see  a  plan  that  would,  as 
he  wrote,  "induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle  their 
disputes  without  first  cutting  one  another's 
throats.  When  will  human  reason,"  he  continued, 
"be  sufficiently  improved  to  see  the  advantage  of 
this!  When  will  men  be  convinced,  that  even 
successful  wars  at  length  become  misfortunes  to 
those  who  unjustly  commenced  them,  and  who 
triumphed  blindly  in  their  success,  not  seeing  all 
its  consequences." 

This  was  a  new  doctrine  indeed  for  the  18th 
century,  but  Franklin  was  convinced  that  he  was 
expressing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  Nation. 
To  a  writer  who  had  predicted  the  future  military 
glory  of  the  United  States,  he  wrote  in  rebuke: 

We  have  not  the  occasion  you  imagine  of  fleets  or 
standing  armies,  but  may  leave  those  expensive  machines 
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for  the  pomp  of  princes  and  the  wealth  of  aucient  states. 
We  propose,  if  possible,  to  live  in  peace  with  all  mankind. 

Franklin  was  eager  that  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  should  understand  the  Nation,  so  newly 
born,  and  its  people.  He  was  convinced  that  men 
of  good  will  everywhere  would  sympathize  with 
these  new  doctrines,  once  they  were  understood. 
To  that  end  he  established  correspondence  with 
such  men  wherever  he  could  contact  them.  His 
letters  are  among  the  treasures  of  American  liter- 
ature. Many  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Franklin  believed  in  free  and  open  communica- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  all  countries.  He  was 
convinced,  and  repeatedly  said,  that  man's  great- 
est service  to  man  was  the  free  and  thoughtful 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information.  Knowledge 
he  saw  as  universal.  Practicing  that  philosophy, 
he  eagerly  shared  his  own  scientific  discoveries 
with  men  of  science  in  every  country. 

Franklin  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
practical  application  of  this  theory  in  the  prob- 
lem, even  then  great,  of  feeding  the  world's  hungry 
millions.  He  saw  this  problem  solved  not  by  war 
or  conquest  but  by  agricultural  progress  and  the 
exchange  of  agricultural  information.  The 
United  States,  he  felt,  should  not  be  backward  in 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  other  nations.  He 
himself  introduced  in  the  new  country  such  Euro- 
pean products  as  Scotch  kale,  kohlrabi,  turnips, 
yellow  willows,  and  other  plants.  From  Asia,  by 
way  of  Europe,  he  brought  Chinese  rhubarb,  then 
chiefly  used  as  a  medicine.  He  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  nut-bearing  trees,  new  varieties  of  apples, 
and  several  kinds  of  grasses.  He  experimented  in 
fertilizers. 

Franklin  was  a  city  man,  but  he  rated  agricul- 
ture "the  most  useful,  the  most  independent,  and 
therefore  the  noblest  of  employments."  This  at 
the  end  of  a  long  life  and  a  career  that  had  in- 
cluded the  several  roles  of  printer,  publisher,  mer- 
chant, musician,  scientist,  soldier,  statesman,  and 
diplomat,  touching  on  all  manner  of  activities, 
both  rural  and  urban. 

If  I  should  attempt,  this  evening,  even  to  touch 
on  all  of  Franklin's  interests,  I  should  find  myself 
in  the  same  difficulty  that  confronted  Mrs.  Frazer 
when  she  was  considering  the  design  for  this 
medal.  The  temptation,  of  course,  is  strong. 
Practically  all  of  Franklin's  interests  have  some 
modern  application,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  every 


page  of  his  story  leads  back  to  my  own  particular 
interest.  Franklin's  deep  belief  in  international 
understanding  as  the  basis  of  enduring  peace,  free- 
dom, and  progress  is  the  philosophy  of  good  men 
everywhere.  One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency  is  to  further  international 
understanding  by  explaining  the  policies  and 
objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Observance  of  Anniversary 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  and  more 
the  world  today  is  turning  to  the  principles  of 
Franklin  in  its  search  for  a  lasting  peace.  The 
world's  eager  response  to  this  anniversary  year  is 
proof  of  this  contention. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  is,  of  course,  co- 
operating extensively  in  publicizing  the  Franklin 
anniversary.  Through  all  the  communication 
techniques  at  our  command — radio,  television, 
films,  pamphlets,  libraries,  exhibits — -we  are  tell- 
ing, throughout  the  world,  the  story  of  this  great 
American. 

Frankly,  we  view  this  year's  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  Franklin  as  a  great  opportunity.  No 
better  vehicle  could  be  found  to  carry  out  our  mis- 
sion, stated  by  President  Eisenhower  in  these 
words : 2 

...  to  submit  evidence  to  peoples  of  other  nations  by 
means  of  communication  techniques  that  the  objectives 
and  policies  of  the  United  States  are  in  harmony  with  and 
will  advance  their  legitimate  aspirations  for  freedom, 
progress  and  peace. 

Franklin  believed  that  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  universal,  that 
they  voiced  the  aspirations  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  today  shares  that  belief.  The 
foreign  policies  and  objectives  of  the  United  States 
today  are  rooted  in  those  principles.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  understanding  of  those  policies  and 
objectives  will  serve  to  unite  all  men  of  good  will 
in  an  effort  to  realize  those  aspirations. 

There  are  those,  I  am  sure,  who  will  question  my 
referring  to  Franklin  as  the  director  of  a  United 
States  information  service.  They  will  remind 
me  that  he  was,  rather,  a  diplomat  and  that  his 
efforts  to  create  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  United  States  came  within  the  purview  of  that 
position. 

True  enough,  but  the  activity  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  has  been  called  by  no  less  an 

2  Ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  756. 
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authority  than  George  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  "a  new  kind  of  diplomacy."  In  the  past, 
Secretary  Allen  points  out,  diplomats  dealt  only 
with  the  officials  of  other  countries,  and  we  ex- 
pected nothing  more.  It  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  explain  a  nation's  policies  and  objectives 
to  the  people.  Today  we  think  differently.  We 
recognize  that  widespread  public  understanding 
of  our  foreign  policies  is  necessary  to  their 
success. 

Other  diplomats,  and  not  only  of  this  country, 
have  expressed  the  same  views.  Ambassador  after 
ambassador  has  assured  me  personally  of  the 
value  they  place  on  the  Agency's  activities. 
Franklin  himself  was  a  great  pamphleteer,  and 
invariably  his  pamphlets  were  addressed  not  only 
to  the  rulers  of  other  countries  but  to  the  people. 
Franklin  was  honored  not  only  in  royal  courts, 
but  in  the  market  places — the  same  market  places 
to  which  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  now  ad- 
dresses its  pamphlets,  posters,  leaflets,  radio  pro- 
grams, TV  shows,  and  the  like.  .  .  . 

Today  the  principles  for  which  Franklin  fought 
are  again  under  attack,  and  on  a  scale  and  with  an 
intensity  even  he  did  not  foresee.  President 
Eisenhower  has  put  it  this  way : 

The  central  fact  of  today's  life  is  the  existence  in  the 
world  of  two  great  philosophies  of  Man  and  of  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  in  contest  for  the  friendship,  loyalty, 
and  the  support  of  the  world's  people. 

I  do  not  need  to  identify  for  you  these  two 
great  philosophies.  I  would  not  need  identify 
them  for  Franklin  himself.  The  truth  is  that 
communism,  as  practiced  today,  is  little  different 
from  the  totalitarian  philosophy  which  Franklin 
fought  throughout  his  lifetime.  It  wears  a  new 
dress.  It  uses  new  terminology.  But  today's 
struggle  is  the  same  old  conflict  between  the  many 
and  the  few,  between  freedom  and  slavery,  be- 
tween those  who  recognize  the  universality  of 
freedom,  progress,  and  peace  and  those  to  whom 
such  aspirations  are  only  obstacles  to  their  own 
ambitions  for  power. 

Franklin  fought  his  battles  with  ideas.  The 
U.S.  Information  Agency  is  using  the  same 
weapons — ideas. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Report  on  Audit  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1954.  H.  Doc.  278, 
November  28,  1955.    24  pp. 

Increase  the  Fee  for  Executing  an  AppUcation  for  a  Pass- 
port. Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  5844.  S.  Rept.  1370, 
January  12,  1956.    3  pp. 

Relating  to  the  Allowance  of  the  Credits  for  Dividends 
Received,  for  Dividends  Paid,  and  for  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Trade  Corporation  in  Computing  the  Alternative 
Tax  of  a  Corporation  with  Respect  to  Its  Capital  Gains. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  7282.  S.  Rept.  1378,  January 
12,  1956.    2  pp. 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund.  Message 
from  the  President  transmitting  a  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  showing  the  condition  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30,  1954  and  1955,  pursuant  to  section 
862,  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  724,  79th 
Cong.).    H.  Doc.  295,  January  12,  1956.    3  pp. 

Convention  Concerning  Customs  Facilities  for  Touring 
and  Customs  Convention  on  the  Temporary  Importation 
of  Private  Road  Vehicles.  S.  Exec.  A  and  B,  Januarv 
12,  1956.    42  pp. 

Convention  on  Inter- American  Cultural  Relations.  S. 
Exec.  C,  January  12,  1956.    10  pp. 

International  Plant  Protection  Convention.  S.  Exec.  D, 
January  12,  1956.    14  pp. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Economic  Relations,  and  Consular  Rights 
with  Iran.     S.  Exec.  E.  January  12,  1956.     13  pp. 

Protocol  Relating  to  Certain  Amendments  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation.  S.  Exec.  F,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1956.    4  pp. 

Study  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  Res.  172.  S.  Rept.  1384,  January  16,  1956. 
5  pp. 

Investigation  of  European  Refugees  and  Escapees.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  Res.  168.  S.  Rept.  1389,  January  16, 
1956.    2  pp. 

Study  of  Administration  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  171.  S.  Rept.  1391, 
January  16,  1956.    3  pp. 

Sugar  Act  Extension.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  H.  R.  7030,  January  16  and  17, 
1956.    398  pp. 

Extending  the  Time  for  a  Study  of  Matters  Pertaining  to 
the  International  Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  185.  S.  Rept.  1396,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1956.     1  p. 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Interim  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  Res.  93,  84th  Congress,  1st  Session.  S.  Rept.  1397, 
January  17,  1956.    3  pp. 

Nomination  of  Samuel  C.  Waugh.  Hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the 
nomination  of  Samuel  C.  Waugh  to  be  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  January  20,  1956. 
24  pp. 

Foreign  Operations  Administration  Grain  Storage  Ele- 
vators in  Pakistan.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  made  by  its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  together  with  individual 
views  of  Mr.  Bender.  S.  Rept.  1410,  January  23,  1956. 
28  pp. 
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rhe  Role  of  the  United  States  in  International  Economic  Affairs 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  ECONOMIC  REPORT' 


Folloiving  are  two  excerpts  from  the  President's 
Economic  Report:  his  recommendations  for  pro- 
noting  the  international  flow  of  goods  and 
•apital  and  a  summary  of  U.S.  economic  relations 
oith  foreign  countries  during  1955. 


•ROMOTING    THE    INTERNATIONAL    FLOW    OF 
iOODS  AND  CAPITAL 

The  orderly  growth  of  our  economy  exerts  a 
trongly  favorable  influence  throughout  the  world. 
ji  turn,  economic  developments  abroad  are  of  pro- 
bund  importance  to  us.  Recent  experience  illus- 
rates  this  interdependence.  By  1953  the  nations 
>f  the  Free  World  had  achieved  sufficient  economic 
trength  to  be  able  to  absorb  the  adverse  reac- 
ions  from  the  mild  contraction  that  got  under 
vay  in  the  United  States  that  year.  Not  only 
hat,  but  they  continued  buying  from  us  on  a  scale 
hat  helped  to  check  our  economic  decline  and 
o  speed  renewed  expansion.  In  turn,  the  re- 
umed  rise  of  our  imports  toward  the  end  of  1954, 
einforced  by  a  heavy  outflow  of  private  capital, 
lelped  to  sustain  economic  expansion  in  other 
)arts  of  the  Free  World  and  thereby  stimulated 
iirther  expansion  in  our  own  exports  during  the 
>ast  year. 

It  is  clear  that  our  long-term  interests  are  well 
erved  by  expansion  of  the  international  flow  of 
foods,  capital,  enterprise,  and  technology.  Sound 
)olicies  to  promote  these  ends  will  powerfully 
idvance  our  national  security  and  economic  wel- 
!are,  and  help  to  build  a  stronger  and  more  uni- 
ted community  of  free  nations. 

1 H.  Doc.  280,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  Jan.  24. 
Copies  of  the  report  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
if  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
on  25,  D.  C. ;  price  70  cents. 
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Current  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  goods  and 
capital  hamper  enterprise  and  limit  the  real  in- 
come of  consumers  both  here  and  abroad.  Despite 
the  progress  in  trade  liberalization  achieved  in 
recent  years,  restrictions  are  still  numerous  and 
widespread.  Reduction  of  these  barriers  requires 
both  direct  action  on  our  part  and  cooperation 
with  other  nations.  Our  proper  and  necessary 
course  was  outlined  in  a  special  Message  of  March 

1954,  following  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy.  The  Congress  re- 
sponded with  important  legislation  in  1954  and 

1955,  but  additional  action  is  urgently  needed. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955 

has  continued  for  another  three  years,  with  certain 
modifications,  the  authority  initially  granted  in 
1934  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
The  1955  Act  grants  new  powers  to  the  President 
to  lower  tariffs  on  a  reciprocal  and  selective  basis. 
Individual  tariff  rates  may  be  reduced  by  5  percent 
per  year  for  three  years,  and  rates  that  are  in 
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Table  B-22. — Balance  of  payments,  1953-56 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


Purchase,  acquisition,  or  pay- 
ment 


1953 
quar- 
terly 
aver- 
age 


Fourth 

quarter 

1953 


1954 


First 
quarter 


Second 
quarter 


Third 
quarter 


Fourth 
quarter 


1955 


First 
quarter 


Second 
quarter 


Third 
quarter 


Foreign  purchases  and  acquisi- 
tion of  assets  in  United  States : 

United  States  exports  of 
goods  and  services,  ex- 
cluding military  aid  trans- 
fers  

Merchandise  exports,  ex- 
cluding military 

Foreign  gold  and  dollar 
assets  acquired  in  transac- 
tions with  United  States.  _. 

Errors  and  omissions 

Total 

Payments  from  United  States : 

Nonmilitary  imports  of 
goods  and  services 

Merchandise  imports,  ex- 
cluding military 

Military  expenditures  abroad 

U.  S.  Government  grants 
and  private  remittances, 
excluding  direct  military 
aid,  net 

Private  capital  investment 
and    U.    S.    Government 

loans  abroad ,  net 

Total 


4.  24 

(3.  06) 


.57 
.07 


3.  49 

(2.  74) 
.  63 


.61 

.  15 
4.  88 


4.44 
(3.  18) 


.37 
-.03 

4.  78 


3.  27 

(2.  60) 
.  68 


.59 


.24 
4.  78 


3.  95 

(2.  82) 


.50 
.03 

4.48 


3.  13 

(2.52) 
.  62 


54 


.  19 

4.48 


4.69 
(3.  48) 


.26 

.  16 

5.  11 


3.  54 

(2.75) 
.  69 


.49 


.40 
5.  11 


4.  15 
(2.91) 


.  60 

.08 

4.  83 


3.37 

(2.  46) 
.64 


.52 


.30 
4.  83 


4.98 
(3.  50) 


.39 

-.23 

5.  14 


3.  24 

(2.  58) 
.  65 


61 


.64 
5.  14 


4.68 
(3.  44) 


.  19 
.02 

4.  89 


3.  44 

(2.  76) 
.65 


.73 


.07 

4.89 


4.  86 
(3.  54) 


.57 

.20 

5.  63 


3.  69 

(2.  80) 
.  76 


63 


.56 
5.  63 


4  75 
(3.  38) 


.48 

.09 

5.  32 


3.83 

(2.  81) 
.68 


.  51 


.  29 
5.32 


Note. — Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 


excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem  may  be  reduced  by 
annual  stages  to  that  level.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  "escape  clause"  and  "peril  point"  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  which  are  designed  to  protect 
domestic  industries  against  serious  injury  from 
duty  reductions,  are  broadly  consistent  with  our 
basic  policy  of  trade  liberalization.  Experience 
has  also  shown  that  efforts  to  expand  world  trade 
are  most  effective  when  tariff  reductions  are  nego- 
tiated on  a  reciprocal,  multilateral  basis.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  selec- 
tive reductions  in  tariffs  on  thousands  of  items 
have  been  made  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
they  have  helped  materially  to  enlarge  our  exports 
as  well  as  imports.  The  1955  Act  has  paved  the 
way  for  a  new  series  of  tariff  negotiations,  which 
opened  at  Geneva  on  January  18,  1956.2 

The  chief  instrument  through  which  the  United 

text  of  a  statement  made  at  Geneva  by  Deputy 
I  JKlcr  Secretary  Prochnow,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30, 1956, 
p.  1K4. 


States  has  for  eight  years  cooperated  with  other 
countries  of  the  Free  World  in  reducing  trade 
barriers  is  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (Gatt).  Negotiations  under  the  Gatt  are 
more  effective  than  bilateral  negotiations.  They 
have  won  for  us  tariff  concessions  on  items  ac- 
counting for  about  50  percent  of  the  value  of  our 
exports.  Moreover,  through  consultations  with 
other  Gatt  members,  we  have  secured  the  abolition 
of  discriminatory  restrictions  on  our  exports  oi 
such  important  items  as  coal,  apples,  cigarettes, 
lumber,  potatoes,  textiles,  automobiles,  tobacco, 
petroleum,  wool,  and  motion  pictures.  Several 
European  countries  have  removed  all  discrimina^ 
tory  restrictions  against  dollar  trade. 

To  correct  certain  shortcomings  in  the  working 
rules  and  administrative  machinery  of  Gatti 
which  have  been  recognized  for  some  time,  the  34 
Gatt  members  completed  in  March  1955  a  revisior 
of  the  basic  Agreement  and  proposed  an  adminis 
trative  agency — the  Organization  for  Trade  Go\ 
operation  (Otc).     Membership  in  the  Otc  woulc 
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llarge  the  advantages  the  United  States  already 
ijoys  under  the  Gatt.  It  would  also  give  assur- 
uee  to  the  rest  of  the  Free  World  of  our  continu- 
lg  interest  in  expanding  the  international  flow 
P  goods  and  capital.  Early  passage  of  legislation 
.ithorizing  our  membership  in  the  Organization 
>r  Trade  Cooperation  is  of  high  importance.3 
Customs  regulations  are  capable  of  creating 
Briers  to  international  trade,  no  less  serious  than 
le  customs  duties  themselves.  Delays  and  incon- 
tinence arising  from  customs  regulations  have 
ma  reduced  in  the  past  two  years,  and  the  Treas- 
ry  Department  is  continuing  to  review  its  proce- 
ires  with  a  view  to  simplifying  them.  Congres- 
onal  action,  however,  is  needed  to  facilitate  fur- 
ler  progress.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  Customs 
impliheation  Bill  of  1955,  which  the  House 
issed  in  the  first  session  of  the  84th  Congress,  is 
i  diminish  uncertainties  and  delays  by  simplify- 
g  the  present  system  of  customs  valuation. 
Modifications  of  this  bill  have  been  suggested  to 
roid  unintended  reductions  in  individual  duties 
lat  would  result  from  the  proposed  change  in 
iluation  procedures.  Early  enactment  of  such  a 
litably  revised  bill  will  constitute  a  significant 
Ivance  in  our  foreign  economic  policy. 
The  need  for  simplifying  our  tariff  rate  struc- 

'  For  text  of  the  Otc  agreement,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  4,  1955, 
579 ;  for  a  Presidential  message  on  Ore,  see  ibid.,  Apr. 
,  1955,  p.  678. 


ture,  which  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  had  emphasized,  was  recognized  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Customs  Simplification  Acts  of 
1953  and  1954.  As  directed  by  the  latter  Act,  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  studying  present  commodity 
classifications  and  rate  structures.  Legislation 
will  be  needed  in  due  course  to  authorize  revisions 
of  our  tariff  classification  schedules.  In  the  mean- 
time, other  restraints  on  international  commerce, 
those  arising  under  the  Buy-American  Act  of 
1933,  were  modified  by  an  Executive  Order  of 
December  1954,4  which  has  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  for  foreign  bidders 
who  seek  government  contracts. 

The  field  of  foreign  investment  also  offers  op- 
portunities to  encourage  economic  activity  and 
trade  on  a  world  scale.  A  larger  outflow  of 
American  capital  would  benefit  both  ourselves  and 
other  economies.  By  helping  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  friendly  countries,  it  would  enlarge  and 
diversify  the  supply  of  materials  on  which  we  can 
draw.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  enable  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  achieve  higher  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  become  more  active  partners 
in  the  trade  of  the  Free  World.  To  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  funds  for  foreign  investment 
should  come  from  private  sources.  When  private 
capital  moves  abroad,  it  is  often  accompanied  by 


4  Ibid.,  Jan.  10,  1955,  p.  50. 


Table  B-23. — Agricultural  exports  under  specified  governmental  programs,  1953-55 

[Fiscal  years,  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 


ports:  Total 

Special  programs:  Total. 


Grants ' 

Loans  *• 

Foreign  currency  sales. 
Barter  3 


Exports  for  "free"  dollars:  Total 

Subsidized  exports 

Public  Law  320,  section  32. 

Other 

Nonsubsidized  exports 


1953 


2,819 

546 

436 
96 


14 

2,273 

(4) 

w 

(4) 

(4) 


1954 


2,936 

711 

448 

113 

116 

34 

2,225 

(4) 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 


1955 


3,  143 

920 

381 

69 

345 

125 

2,  223 

486 

36 

450 

1,737 


1  FOA  regular  and  special  program,  Army  civilian  supply  program,  Department  of  Agriculture  donations  under 
Ticultural  Act  of  1949,  section  416,  and  program  under  Public  Law  480,  title  II. 
1  Loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Spain  and  India. 
J  Deliveries  to  contractors. 
4  Not  available. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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the  export  of  technical,  managerial,  and  financial 
skills.  Such  benefits  cannot  be  realized  as  ef- 
fectively through  government  loans. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  as  stressed  in  last  year's 
Economic  Eeport,  that  we  "encourage  investment 
in  all  countries  whose  desire  to  speed  their  eco- 
nomic development  has  led  them  to  create  a  hos- 
pitable climate  for  business  investment."  The 
recommendations  made  in  that  Report,  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxation  of  corporate  income  from 
foreign  sources,  have  not  yet  been  acted  on  by 
the  Congress.  Legislation  on  these  proposals, 
which  can  have  a  significant  influence  on  foreign 
investment,  is  again  requested.  Also,  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  should 
be  extended  beyond  June  30,  1958.  This  would 
enable  the  Bank — which  has  actively  encouraged 
the  outflow  of  private  capital  by  its  loan  participa- 
tion, credit  guarantees,  and  loan  supplements  to 
private  venture  capital — to  finance  projects  that 
call  for  advances  over  a  period  longer  than  two 
years. 

The  United  States  has  recently  taken  steps  to 
participate  in  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (Ifc),5  which  is  to  be  affiliated  with  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. The  Ifc  will  begin  operations  as  soon  as  at 
least  30  countries,  out  of  the  44  member  countries 
of  the  Bank  that  have  indicated  an  intention  to 


Ibid.,  Jan.  9,  1956,  p.  54. 


join,  have  together  subscribed  75  million  dollars. 
The  Ifc  will  make  loans  to  supplement  ventura 
capital  going  into  productive  private  enterprisei 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  less  developed  area! 
of  the  world,  and  it  will  also  help  to  find  ex-J 
perienced  management  where  needed.  The  new 
institution  is  expected  to  expand  investment 
abroad  by  its  own  lending  and  also  by  helping 
to  create  an  investment  climate  in  foreign  counJ 
tries  that  will  be  more  attractive  to  their  own 
citizens  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations. 

The  rate  of  economic  progress  is  bound  to  play 
a  vital  role  in  the  struggle  between  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  those  of  regimentation  in  the 
poorer  and  less  developed  areas  of  the  Free  Worldi 
Our  economic  development  and  technical  coopera- 
tion programs  for  raising  living  standards  in 
these  areas  are  proving  helpful  and  should  be; 
moderately  expanded,  with  special  emphasis  on 
activities  that  encourage  local  private  enterprisei 
and  the  inflow  of  private  capital  from  abroad. 
The  Mutual  Security  Program,  of  which  these 
economic  programs  are  a  part,  must  be  continued., 
High  though  our  expenditures  on  national  security 
are,  they  would  be  vastly  higher  if  we  did  not  have 
strong  allies. 

The  United  States  can  take  pride  in  the  progress 
that  has  been  achieved  in  cooperation  with  other 
countries  in  enlarging  the  mutually  advantageous 
flow  of  goods,  capital,  technology,  and  enterprise 
within  the  Free  World  community.     Continuance 


Table  B-24. — Distribution  of  nonmilitary  merchandise  ex-ports  {including  reexports)  and  general  imports,  by  areas, 

January-October,  1954  and  1955 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Area 


Exports 


January- 
October 
1954 


January- 
October 
1955 


Imports 


January- 
October 
1954' 


January- 
October 
1955 


Total 

Continental  Western  Europe 

United  Kingdom  • 

Canada 

Latin  America 

Sterling  area  exclusive  of  the  United  Kingdom  ' 

Japan1      _.__ _ 

Other 


10,  455 

2,  142 

542 

2,470 

2,  764 

768 

580 

1,  190 


11,  682 

2,690 
764 

2,812 

2,683 
905 
518 

1,  311 


8,429 

1,222 
408 

1,949 

2,740 
854 
227 

1,028 


9,306 

1,399 
5051 

2,  184 

2,  722 
998 
346 

1,  152 


1  Excludes  special  category  exports. 

Note. — Detail  will  not  necessaiily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:   Department  of  Commerce. 
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)f  this  trend  will  build  an  international  environ- 
nent  that  is  increasingly  favorable  to  the  main- 
enance  of  peace  and  the  extension  of  prosperity. 


ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  WITH   FOREIGN   COUN- 
TIES 

Economic  and  Financial  Progress  Abroad 

Daring  1955  economic  expansion  continued  at  an 
iccelerated  pace  in  the  developed  countries  of  the 
Free  "World.  Industrial  output  rose  to  new  peaks 
in  most  countries — that  in  Canada  and  Japan 
reaching  new  highs  after  mild  recessions  during 
1954.  The  rapid  rise  in  European  output,  which 
aegan  early  in  1953,  has  taken  place  without  a 
substantial  rise  in  consumer  prices  in  most  coun- 
tries. Except  in  Italy,  unemployment  in  most  of 
Western  Europe  has  been  reduced  to  low  levels 
»nd  in  some  countries  is  virtually  negligible. 
Moderate  rates  of  growth  have  been  achieved  in 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries  in  Latin 
Ajnerica  and  Asia.  Some,  however,  have  failed  to 
participate  in  the  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  industrial  nations.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  certain  countries  that  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  the 
prices  of  which  have  declined  over  the  past  year. 

The  expansion  of  world  production  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  volume  of  interna- 
tional trade  above  the  postwar  record  achieved  in 
1954  and  by  a  strengthening  of  the  financial  posi- 
tions of  many  countries.  During  1955  gold  and 
dollar  holdings  of  foreign  countries  increased  by 
an  estimated  1.7  billion  dollars,  chiefly  in  Conti- 
nental Western  Europe  (Table  D-65).  The  gold 
and  dollar  holdings  of  international  institutions, 
including  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  increased  by  about  200  million  dol- 
lars. The  most  adverse  movement  in  the  inter- 
national financial  picture  was  the  decline  in 
British  gold  and  dollar  reserves  by  about  640  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  balance 
of  payments  difficulties  arose  in  Scandinavia,  and 
a  number  of  the  less  developed  countries  also  ex- 
perienced difficulties  during  1955.  The  interna- 
tional economic  position  of  "Western  Europe  as  a 
whole  remained  strong;  its  exports  in  the  first 
[three  quarters  of  1955  were  considerably  above 
those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1954.    There 


was  also  a  striking  improvement  in  the  foreign 
trade  balance  of  Japan,  which  still  meets  a  part 
of  its  foreign  expenditures  with  dollars  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  goods  and  services  to  United 
States  military  forces. 

There  has  been  a  general  relaxation  of  trade 
and  exchange  restrictions  during  1954  and  1955, 
which  has  benefited  exports  from  the  United 
States.  In  January  1955,  the  members  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion raised  from  75  percent  to  90  percent  their 
target  for  the  liberalization  of  intra-European 
trade  from  quota  restrictions.  Eleven  members 
have  already  achieved  the  new  goal,  and  four 
others  have  achieved  or  exceeded  the  75  percent 
goal.  In  addition,  over  half  of  the  private  dollar 
imports  of  the  Oeec  countries  have  been  freed 
from  quota  and  licensing  restrictions,  compared 
with  less  than  one-third  at  the  beginning  of  1954. 
In  the  same  vein,  there  has  been  a  notable  relaxa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  remaining  quan- 
titative restrictions  against  exports  from  the  dol- 
lar area.  Several  European  countries,  including 
Belgium-Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Greece, 
and  Switzerland,  now  have  virtually  no  import 
restrictions  discriminatory  against  United  States 
commodities,  and  free  international  commodity 
markets  for  a  number  of  commodities  have  been 
restored  in  Britain  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
improved  financial  position  abroad  has  also  pro- 
moted an  expansion  of  long-term  private  interna- 
tional investment  during  the  past  two  years. 

World  Commodity  Developments 

The  industrial  boom  in  "Western  Europe,  to- 
gether with  our  stockpile  purchases,  tended  to  off- 
set the  slackening  of  United  States  industrial 
demand  for  nonagricultural  materials  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1954.  Since  that  time,  the  con- 
tinued economic  expansion  in  Europe  and  the 
resurgence  of  industrial  activity  in  this  country 
have  led  to  sharp  advances  in  world  prices  of  in- 
dustrial raw  materials,  particularly  scrap  metals, 
copper,  zinc,  and  rubber.  Europe's  accelerated 
industrial  growth  has  also  raised  the  demand  for 
coal  and  steel  well  beyond  European  production. 
Consequently,  a  strong  element  in  the  expansion 
of  our  exports  between  the  third  quarter  of  1954 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1955  was  the  rise  in  sales 
of  coal,  steel  scrap,  and  steel,  and  these  exports 
have  continued  to  be  large.     High  rates  of  indus- 
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Table  D-60. —  United  Stales  balance  of  payments,  1953-55,  excluding  transfers  under  military  grant  programs 

[Millions  of  dollars) 


Item 


Exports  of  goods  and  services:  Total 

Merchandise,  adjusted,  excluding  military 

Transportation 

Travel 

Miscellaneous  services 

Military  transactions 

Income  on  investments: 

Direct  investments 

Other  private 

Government 

Imports  of  goods  and  services:  Total 

Merchandise,  adjusted,  excluding  military 

Transportation 

Travel 

Miscellaneous  services,  excluding  military 

Military  expenditures 

Income  on  investments: 

Private 

Government 

Balance  on  goods  and  services,  excluding  military  transfers 

Unilateral  transfers,  excluding  military:  Total 

Private  remittances 

Government 

United  States  capital,  net:  Total 

Private,  net:  Total 

Direct  investments,  net 

New  issues 

Redemptions 

Other  long-term,  net 

Short-term,  net 

Governmett,  net:  Total 

Long-term  capital,  outflow 

R  epay  ments 

Short-term,  net 

Foreign  capital,  net 

Gold  sales 

Foreign  capital  and  gold 

Errors  and  omissions 


1953 


16,  9G4 

12,  245 

1,  231 

527 

903 

192 

1,398 
216 
252 

16,  467 

10,  954 

1,  059 

895 

597 

2,512 

364 
86 

497 

-2,  449 

-477 
-1,972 

-587 

-369 

-721 

-270 

139 

316 

167 

-218 

-716 

487 

11 

1,  105 

1,  161 

2,266 

273 


1954 


17,  764 

12,  707 

1,222 

538 

952 

179 

1,665 
229 
272 

15,  872 

10,  304 

1,001 

958 

595 

2,  595 

360 

59 

1,892 

-2,  158 

-452 
-1,706 

-1,528 

-1,  621 

-761 

-309 

124 

-40 

-635 

93 

-306 

507 

-108 

1,  459 

298 

1,  757 

37 


First  3  quarters 


1954 


12,  788 

9,206 
908 
418 
669 
141 

1,125 

167 
154 

11,  978 

7,729 
763 
790 
447 

1,944 

262 
43 

810 

-1,549 

-327 
-1,222 


-989 

-536 

-277 

108 

64 

-348 

101 

-180 

377 

-96 

1,  135 
228 

1,363 
264 


1955 


14,  292 

10,  357 
965 
467 
688 
150 

1,321 
187 
157 

13, 052 

8,374 
862 
883 
478 

2,089 

303 
63 

1,  240 

-1,864 

-326 
-1,538 

-926 

-635 

-572 

-90 

182 

-143 
-12 

-291 

-271 
255 
-275 1 

1,  184] 

48 

1,232 

318 


Note. — Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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trial  activity  here  and  abroad  have  raised  prices 
of  industrial  materials  and  semifinished  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  coffee  and  cocoa 
dropped  sharply  in  late  1954  and  the  first  half  of 
and  world  prices  for  agricultural  commodi- 
partly  because  of  the  huge,  supplies  in  the 
Qnited   States,  were  generally   weak  during  the 


past  year.  Moreover,  increased  freedom  of  trade 
and  advances  in  productivity  have  helped  to  hold 
down  prices  of  manufactured  products. 

World  agricultural  production  outside  the 
United  States  exceeded  the  high  levels  of  1954  in 
such  important  commodities  as  wheat,  rice,  cotton, 
tobacco,  peanuts,  and  soybeans.     Foreign  wheat 
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production  in  1955  is  estimated  at  some  400  million 
bushels  higher  than  in  1954,  and  stocks  of  wheat 
ire  at  record  levels  in  the  principal  exporting 
countries.  Foreign  production  of  cotton  increased 
by  about  1.2  million  bales  in  1955,  and  foreign 
Donntries  as  a  group  are  producing  within  2  mil- 
lion bales  of  the  quantity  which  they  have  been 
consuming.  These  developments  partially  ex- 
plain the  shrinkage  of  our  cotton  expox-ts  from 
">..")  million  bales  for  the  1951  crop  year  to  about 
half  as  much  in  the  current  crop  year. 

Favorable  growing  weather  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  contributed  to  expanded  production 
during  1955.  However,  of  particular  significance 
has  been  the  trend  toward  higher  production  aris- 
ing from  technological  progress  and  numerous 
government-sponsored  programs  to  increase  farm 
output.  In  the  years  immediately  following 
World  War  II,  output  remained  low  in  many  areas 
because  the  disruptions  caused  by  the  war  could 
not  be  quickly  overcome.  By  1955  the  results  of 
intensive  efforts  to  enlarge  agricultural  yields  and 
output  were  clearly  evident. 

rotal  Exports  and  Imports 

In  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30, 1955, 
our  exports  of  goods  and  services,  excluding  mili- 
tary aid  transfers,  totaled  19.3  billion  dollars — 2 
billion  above  such  exports  in  the  corresponding 
period  ended  September  30,  1954  and  2.3  billion 
above  those  in  the  calendar  year  1953  (Table 
B-22).  These  exports  constituted  about  5  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product,  compared  with 
about  4  percent  for  nonfarm  residential  construc- 
tion and  6  percent  for  the  output  of  producer 
durable  goods,  two  significant  determinants  of 
business  activity.  Military  aid  transfers  declined 
from  4.3  billion  dollars  in  1953  and  3.1  billion  in 
1954  to  2.3  billion  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30, 1955. 

The  relatively  high  level  of  exports  in  1954 
occurred  in  the  face  of  a  moderate  decline  in 
nonmilitary  imports  of  goods  and  services.  This 
was  made  possible  in  considerable  measure  by 
a  heavy  outflow  of  private  capital  and  increased 
military  expenditures  abroad,  which  helped  to  pro- 
vide the  dollars  to  support  the  expanding  foreign 
demand  for  our  goods.  In  fact,  total  payments 
to  foreigners  arising  from  nonmilitary  imports  of 
goods  and  services,  military  expenditures  abroad, 
foreign  investments,  and  nonmilitary  grants,  were 
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slightly  higher  in  1954  than  in  1953,  and  were 
significantly  higher  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1955  than  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1953 
and  1954  (Table  B-22). 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1955,  nonmili- 
tary imports  of  goods  and  services  rose  to  an 

CHART  B-14 
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average  quarterly  rate  of  3.7  billion  dollars,  com- 
pared with  3.3  billion  in  the  corresponding  period 
in  1954  and  3.5  billion  in  the  calendar  year  1953. 
Nonmilitary  commodity  imports  rose  steadily 
after  the  third  quarter  of  1954,  and  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1955  were  14  percent  above  such  im- 
ports in  the  third  quarter  of  1954.  The  rise  in 
foreign  travel  and  the  increase  in  transportation 
and  other  service  expenditures  helped  to  push  total 
nonmilitary  imports  of  goods  and  services  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  September  30,  1955  to  the 
highest  level  in  our  history. 

Total  payments  to  foreign  countries  on  account 
of  imports  of  goods  and  services,  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  grants  to  foreign  countries  (exclusive 
of  military  aid  shipments)  reached  21  billion  dol- 
lars during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1955 
(Table  B-22).  This  amount  exceeded  foreign 
purchases  of  United  States  goods  and  services 
during  the  same  period.  Foreigners  therefore  ac- 
cumulated 1.6  billion  dollars  in  gold  and  dollar 
assets  in  their  transactions  with  the  United  States, 
only  a  little  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
ended  September  30,  1954.  This  level  of  foreign 
accumulation  was  maintained  in  spite  of  an  in- 
crease of  over  a  billion  dollars  in  the  United 
States  current  account  surplus  (excluding  mili- 
tary exports  and  imports) ,  as  our  military  expend- 
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Table  D-64  — United  Stales  merchandise  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  by  leading  commodities,  1936-38  average 

and  1950-55 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 


1936-38 
average 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


January- 
October 


1954        1955 


Exports  of  United  States  merchandise:  Total, 
Nonmilitary  exports:  Total 2 


2,  925 


Agricultural  commodities 

Nonagricultural  commodities  2, 


Exports,  excluding  "special  category"  commodities: 


Total 3. 


Agricultural  commodities:  Total, 


Raw  cotton,  excluding  linters 

Vegetable  oils,  fats,  and  oilseeds  4. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Wheat,  including  flour 

Other  grains  and  preparations 

Other  agricultural  commodities 


Nonagricultural     commodities,     excluding 
"special  category":  Total 6 


Machinery  5 

Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories  5 

Chemicals  and  related  products  B 

Textile  manufactures 

Iron  and  steel-mill  products,  including  scrap. 

Petroleum  and  products  5 

Coal 

Nonferrous  metals,  including  ferroalloys 

Other  nonagricultural  commodities  5 


Imports  for  consumption:  Total 

Agricultural  commodities:  Total. 

Coffee 

Cane  sugar 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans 

Other  foodstuffs 

Crude  rubber 

Wool,  unmanufactured 

Other  agricultural  commodities 


Nonagricultural  commodities:  Total. 


Nonferrous  metals  and  ferroalloys 

Petroleum  and  products 

Paper  and  paper-base  stocks 

Textile  manufactures 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

Sawmill  products 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

Fish,  including  shellfish 

Iron  and  steel-jr'ill  products,  including  scrap. 
Other  nonagricultural  commodities 


778 

313 
5 

143 
62 
54 

201 


2,147 

440 

292 
129 

87 
199 
344 

56 
114 
486 

2,461 

1,260 

141 
152 

35 
323 
179 

57 
373 

1,201 

178 
42 

221 

174 
21 
18 
87 
31 
19 

410 


10,  142 

9,860 

2,873 
6,987 

9,479 

2,873 

1,017 
158 
251 
489 
350 
608 

6,606 

1,907 
717 
711 
517 
393 
381 
269 
124 

1,587 

8,743 

3,987 

1,092 
381 
167 
751 
458 
428 
710 

4,756 

967 
592 
747 
451 
158 
265 
170 
157 
131 
1,  118 


14,  879 

13,  814 

4,040 
9,774 

13,310 

4,040 

1,  138 
253 
326 

997 
494 
832 

9,270 

2,451 
1,  182 
981 
819 
514 
585 
585 
161 
1,992 

10,  817 

5,  179 

1,362 
387 
197 
888 
808 
714 
823 

5,638 

963 
601 
960 
539 
243 
229 
301 
157 
343 
1,302 


15,049 

13,  052 

3,431 
9,620 

12,  435 

3,431 

862 
158 
246 
942 
541 
682 

9,004 

2,678 
987 
801 
660 
621 
572 
494 
219 

1,972 

10,  747 

4,  519 

1,376 
416 
178 
890 
619 
382 
658 

6,228 

1,563 
692 
928 
513 
354 
222 
244 
181 
213 

1,318 


15,  652 

12, 141 

2,  847 
9,293 

11,525 

2,847 

517 
173 
341 

589 
470 
757 

8,677 

2,747 
963 
800 
640 
495 
498 
335 
176 

2,023 

10,  779 

4,185 

1,469 
425 
167 
908 
332 
296 
588 

6,594 

1,662 
762 
937 
464 
353 
236 
293 
194 
256 

1,437 


14,  966 

12,711 

3,  050 
9,662 

12,  112 

3,050 

780 
305 
304 
425 
322 
914 

9,062 

2,732 
1,036 
983 
622 
515 
431 
304 
305 
2,  134 

10,  235 

3,972 

1,486 
410 
252 
826 
262 
223 
513 

6,263 

1,389 
828 
926 
440 
359 
252 
249 
210 
121 

1,489 


12, 422 

10,  350 

2,377 
7,  973 

9,852 

2,377 

612 
207 
237 
335 
273 
713 

7,475 

2,  143 
855 
813 
513 
416 
359 
246 
255 

1,875 

8,471 

3,323 

1,205 
387 
203 
686 
214 
191 
437 

5,149 

1,  175 
666 
761 
352 

•  302 

204 

211 

178 

99 

1,201 


12,  674 

11,575 

2,  586 
8,989 

11,035 

2,586 

413 
226 
281 
414 
372 
880 

8,449 

2,288 
1,017 
887 
513 
656 
371 
393 
263 
2,061 

9,279 

3,297 

1,095 
367 
158 
661 
356 
224 
436 

5,982 

1,234 
825 
806 
478 
361 
277 
212 
174 
119 

1,496 


•  Commodity  data  for  1936-38  and  1950-54  have  been  adjusted  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  1955  statistical 
classifications.  The  distribution  of  nonagricultural  exports  by  principal  comr  odities,  however,  is  based  on  total  exports 
for  1936-38  and  on  exports  excluding  "special  category"  items  thereafter.     (See  note  3.) 

2  Data  represent  total  exports  minus  shipments  of  rrilitary  equipment  and  supplies  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program.     Commodity  breakdowns  of  nonn-ilitary  exports  are  not  available. 

a  "Special  category"  commodities  are  those  to  which  security  restrictions  apply  as  regards  publication  of  detailed 
export  statistics.  *  Data  exclude  essential  oils. 

6  Data  for  1950  and  later  periods  exclude  "special  category"  exports. 

Nora.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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itures  abroad,  nonmilitary  grants,  and  foreign 
investments  rose. 

Merchandise  Trade 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1954,  non- 
military  merchandise  exports  were  maintained 
at  approximately  the  same  high  levels  as  in  1953. 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954,  exports  rose  sharply 
in  response  to  the  accelerated  expansion  in  world 
demand,  especially  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
sterling  area.  This  rise  in  exports  gave  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  our  business  expansion  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1954-55,  and  the  high  level  of 
world  demand  during  1954  helped  to  sustain  the 
prices  of  internationally  traded  commodities. 
Exports  continued  to  rise  during  1955.  In  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1955  exports  reached 
13.9  billion  dollars,  the  largest  total  since  the 
year  1951  (Table  B-22). 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1955,  nonmili- 
tary merchandise  exports  from  this  country  were 
about  12  percent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1954  and  about  16  percent  above  the 
corresponding  period  of  1953.  The  rise  in  agri- 
cultural exports  over  1954  was  8.8  percent:  ex- 
ports of  wheat,  coarse  grains,  tobacco,  meats,  and 
dairy  products  rose,  while  exports  of  cotton  and 
rice  fell  (Table  D-64).  On  a  fiscal-year  basis, 
agricultural  exports  increased  from  2.9  billion 
dollars  in  1953-54  to  3.1  billion  in  1954-55.  In 
1954-55  agricultural  exports  under  special  pro- 


grams including  grants,  loans,  sales  for  foreign 
currencies,  and  barter  represented  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  the  total,  and  an  additional  15  percent 
were  subsidized  (Table  B-23). 

The  principal  increases  in  nonagricultural 
exports  were  in  steel  products,  motor  vehicles 
and  parts,  chemicals,  coal,  and  paper.  The  rise 
in  exports  of  steel,  steel  scrap,  and  coal  repre- 
sented about  40  percent  of  the  total  increase  in 
nonagricultural  exports  from  the  first  ten  months 
of  1954  to  the  first  ten  months  of  1955.  Total 
export  sales  to  Canada,  Western  Europe,  and  the 
sterling  area  increased,  while  those  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Japan  declined   (Table  B-24). 

Commodity  imports  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1955  were  nearly  10  percent  above  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1954,  and  2.6  percent  above  the 
corresponding  period  in  1953  (Table  D-64). 
Economic  expansion  in  this  country  in  1955  led 
to  increased  imports  of  raw  materials,  including 
rubber,  lumber,  iron  ore,  and  petroleum,  but  im- 
ports of  some  industrial  raw  materials  were  held 
down  by  supply  shortages  abroad.  Imports  of 
agricultural  commodities  declined  in  value  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  coffee  and  cocoa, 
and  lower  demand  induced  by  expectations  of 
further  price  declines.  A  significant  development 
was  the  increase  in  imports  of  finished  manufac- 
tures— a  17  percent  rise  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1955  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1954.    The 


Table  D-65. — Estimated  gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  of  foreign  countries,  1928,  1987,  and  1947-55 

[End  of  year,  billions  of  dollars] 

Area 


All  foreign  countries 

Sterling  area:  Total 

United  Kingdom 

Continental  OEEC  countries  and  de 

pendencies 

Other  Europe 

Canada 

Latin  American  Republics 

All  other  countries 


1928 

1937 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

8.  8 

15.  1 

15.  2 

15.0 

15.4 

19.  1 

19.  2 

20.  5 

23.  1 

25.0 

1.4 

4.9 

3.7 

2.9 

2.7 

4.5 

3.8 

3.3 

4.  1 

4.  2 

1.  1 

4.  4 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

3.6 

2.8 

2.3 

3.0 

3.2 

4  3 

6.  8 

5.3 

5.6 

6.0 

6.6 

6.9 

8.  1 

9.8 

11.4 

.8 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.  6 

.5 

.  6 

.  4 

.  4 

.7 

1.  2 

1.4 

2.0 

2.  2 

2.5 

2.  4 

2.6 

1.  1 

1.0 

2.9 

2.  7 

3.  1 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.6 

3.7 

.8 

1.0 

1.  8 

1.9 

1.6 

1.9 

2.  4 

2.6 

2.7 

2.5 

1955  i 


26.  7 
3.7 
2.6 

13.0 

.7 

2.6 

3.8 

2.9 


1  Preliminary. 

Note. — Includes  gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  of  all  foreign  countries  with  the  exception  of  U.S.S.R.  gold  reserves. 
Holdings  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  (both  for  its  own  and  EPU  accounts)  and  of  the  Tripartite  Commission 
for  Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold  are  included  with  the  holdings  of  Continental  OEEC  countries  and  dependencies. 
Figures  represent  (1)  reported  and  estimated  gold  reserves  of  central  banks  and  governments,  and  (2)  official  and  private 
dollar  holdings  reported  by  banks  in  the  United  States,  including  foreign-held  deposits,  U.S.  Government  securities 
maturing  within  20  months  after  date  of  purchase,  and  certain  other  short-term  liabilities  to  foreigners.  Year-end  esti- 
mates for  all  years  except  1928;  the  1928  figures  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  gold  reserves  at  the  end  of  that  year  plus 
dollar  holdings  reported  by  certain  New  York  City  banks  as  of  May  31,  1929. 

Source:   Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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increased  demand  and  rising  prices  for  raw 
materials  resulted  in  higher  imports  from  Canada 
and  South  East  Asia,  while  Western  Europe  and 
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Japan  shared  in  our  growing  markets  for  manu- 
factures. Reduced  values  of  imports  of  coffee  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  were  responsible 
for  the  lower  purchases  from  Latin  America, 
especially  from  Brazil  and  Colombia. 

Capital  Movements  and  Government  Loans 

The  value  of  United  States  private  investments 
abroad  has  risen  steadily  throughout  the  postwar 
period ;  at  the  end  of  1954  it  was  26.6  billion  dol- 
lars, including  long-term  investments  of  24.4  bil- 
lion. The  outflow  of  American  private  capital 
in  1954  was  greater  than  in  the  previous  year, 
mainly  because  of  a  sharp  increase  in  short-term 
lending  abroad.  Direct  investments  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  1953  level,  and  the  net  movement  of 
portfolio  capital  changed  from  an  inflow  of  185 
million  dollars  in  1953  to  an  outflow  of  225  million 
in  1954.  In  1955,  large  redemptions  and  repay- 
ments and  a  smaller  volume  of  Canadian  and  In- 
ternational Bank  borrowings  reduced  the  net  out- 
flow of  long-term  portfolio  capital  to  51  million 
dollars  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year; 
direct  investments  were  somewhat  higher  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1954  (Table  D-60). 

There  lias  been  a  modest  revival  during  the  last 
two  years  of  American  private  investment  in 
foreign  equity  securities  outside  of  Canada.   Dur- 


ing 1954  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1955,  net 
purchases  of  outstanding  equity  securities  of  for- 
eign corporations  totaled  278  million  dollars,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  represented  British  and  Con- 
tinental European  securities.  Medium-  and  long- 
term  bank  loans  abroad  totaled  282  million  dollars 
during  the  same  period;  a  large  part  of  these 
were  made  to  Latin  America  and  some  of  them 
represented  a  conversion  of  short-term  loans  made 
in  1954. 

Outstanding  foreign  loans  of  the  United  States 
Government  declined  by  100  million  dollars,  to 
15.6  billion  dollars,  in  1954,  reflecting  repayments 
in  excess  of  new  credits.  Repayments,  which 
have  been  running  at  about  a  half  billion  dollars 
annually  in  recent  years,  are  in  large  part  to  re- 
duce government  loans  made  during  the  early  post- 
war years.  Total  net  capital  outflow  on  govern- 
ment account  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1955 
was  291  million  dollars,  of  which  275  million  was 
short-term  (Table  D-60). 

Earnings  on  our  foreign  investments  amounted 
to  2.4  billion  dollars  for  the  twelve-month  period 
ended  September  30,  1955  (excluding  reinvested 
earnings  of  foreign  subsidiaries ) .  This  is  a  major 
item  in  our  receipts  from  foreign  countries.  Over 
200  million  dollars  of  these  receipts  represent  in- 
terest payments  on  government  loans  abroad.  The 
bulk  of  the  earnings  comes  from  direct  private 
foreign  investments. 


Tariff  Negotiations  With  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 


Press  release  54  dated  February  2 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 2  that  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land will  negotiate  new  tariff  concessions  with  the 
United  States  to  compensate  for  changes  in  cer- 
tain concessions  which  had  previously  been 
granted  by  Southern  Rhodesia  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  granted 
these  previous  concessions  to  the  United  States 
and  other  participating  countries  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  between  1947  and 
1951.  In  the  course  of  the  formation  of  a  federa- 
tion by  Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia, 
and  Nyasaland  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
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ederal   tariff,  the   rates  of  duty  on  five  of  the 
egotiated  tariff  items  were  altered. 
These  five  items  are : 

outhcrn  Rhoih  xia 

Tariff  Item  No. 

ex  130  (a)     Motor  tracks,  vans,  and  trailers 

ex  130  (b)     Tractor  parts 

199  Lubricating  oils 

290   (e)     Taper,  wrapping 

299  Beads 

(Nor:  "ex"  means  excerpt  from  tariff  item  indicated.) 

The  Government  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
ml  Xyasaland  has  offered  under  article  XXVIII 
f  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
)  renegotiate. 

Under  article  XXVIII,  a  country  wishing  to 
ithdraw  or  modify  a  concession  must  try  to- 
?aeh  some  basis  of  agreement  with  other  inter- 
red contracting  parties  concerning  such  with- 
rawal  or  modification.  The  usual  basis  for 
^reement  is  the  granting  of  new  concessions  as 
mipensation  for  the  withdrawn  concession. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  submit  their 
iews  with  regard  to  the  possible  effect  on  United 
tates  trade  of  possible  modification  or  with- 
rawals  of  the  concessions  on  the  five  items  listed. 
I  addition  views  are  also  desired  regarding  im- 
orts  into  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
ind  from  the  United  States  on  which  the  United 
tates  might  request  new  or  further  tariff  con- 
;ssions  as  compensation  to  the  United  States  for 
ay  modifications  or  withdrawals  of  concessions 
n  the  listed  items. 

Views  on  the  foregoing  matters  should  be  sub- 
titled to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
lation,  which  is  the  interdepartmental  committee 
stablished  to  receive  views  on  trade-agreement 
tatters.  It  is  requested  that  any  such  views  be 
lbmitted  by  the  close  of  business  on  March  3, 
?56. 

All  communications  on  these  matters,  in  15 
>pies,  should  be  addressed  to:  The  Secretary, 
ommittee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  If 
ny  interested  party  considers  that  his  views  can- 
ot  be  adequately  expressed  to  the  committee  in  a 
Titten  brief,  he  should  make  this  known  to  the 
ecretary  of  the  committee,  who  will  then  arrange 
3r  oral  presentation  before  the  committee. 

Earlier  announcements  have  been  issued  on  the 
itention  of  Cuba,  India,  the  Netherlands,  Nica- 


ragua, Pakistan,  Sweden,  Austria,  France,  Fin- 
land, and  the  Dominican  Republic  to  renegotiate 
certain  of  their  concessions  with  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  negotiations  have  been  completed 
(see  Department  of  State  publications  5881,  6001, 
and  6201). 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.  Done  at  Geneva  Septem- 
ber 6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 

Notification    regarding    withdrawal    of    accession    re- 
ceived : '  Philippines,  November  16,  1955. 
Ratification  deposited:  Japan,  January  28,  1956. 

Protocol  1  concerning  application  of  the  convention  to  the 
works  of  stateless  persons  and  refugees.  Done  at 
Geneva  September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 16,   1955.     TIAS  3324. 

Ratifications    deposited:    Switzerland,    December    30, 
1955 ; 2  Japan,  January  28,  1956. 

Protocol  2  concerning  application  of  the  convention  to 
the  works  of  certain  international  organizations.  Done 
at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 16,  1955.     TIAS  3324. 

Ratifications    deposited:    Switzerland,    December    30, 
1955 ; 2  Japan,  January  28,  1956. 

Protocol  3  concerning  the  effective  date  of  instruments  of 
ratification  or  acceptance  of  or  accession  to  the  conven- 
tion.    Done  at  Geneva  September  6, 1952.     Entered  into 
force  August  19,  1954.     TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Japan,  January  28,  1956. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea.  Done  at 
London  June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1954.     TIAS  2899. 

Acceptance    deposited:    Czechoslovakia,    November    9, 
1955. 

Slave  Trade 

Procotol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed  at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.     Protocol  entered 

{Continued  on  page  270) 


1  The  instrument  of  accession  was  deposited  by  the 
Philippine  Government  Aug.  19,  1955.  In  a  communica- 
tion received  by  the  State  Department  Jan.  17,  1956, 
UNESCO  stated  that  by  a  note  dated  Nov.  14,  1955,  the 
Philippine  Government  informed  the  Director  General 
that  "the  President  of  the  .  .  .  Philippines  has  directed 
the  withdrawal  of  the  .  .  .  accession  ...  to  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention  prior  to  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  1955,  at  which  time  the  Convention  would  become 
effective"  for  the  Philippines.  The  Director  General  noti- 
fied the  Philippine  Government  that  he  "proposed  to  sub- 
mit their  communication  to  the  States  concerned,  upon 
whom  it  is  incumbent  to  declare  what  legal  inference  they 
intend  to  draw  from  it." 

2  For  ratification  of  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention 
by  Switzerland,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  23,  1956,  p.  141. 
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Conclusion  of  Air  Transport  Agreement  With  India 


Press  release  52  dated  February  2 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Government  of  India  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  on  February  3  signed  an  air 
transport  agreement  governing  the  operation  of 
air  services  between  the  two  countries.  Jagjivan 
Ram,  Minister  of  Communications,  signed  for  the 
Government  of  India,  and  Livingston  L.  Satter- 
thwaite,  Special  U.S.  Representative,  for  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  an  exchange  of  notes  noting  the  unique 
nature  of  air  transport  between  the  United  States 
and  India  and  setting  forth  certain  procedures 
which  would  guide  them  in  interpreting  and 
carrying  out  the  agreement. 

The  agreement,  together  with  the  exchange  of 
notes,  replaces  the  Air  Transport  Agreement 
signed  November  14, 1946,1  which  expired  on  Jan- 
uary 15, 1955.2  U.S.  air  services  to  India  since  the 
expiration  of  that  agreement  have  been  carried 
on  under  a  temporary  permit  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 

The  Government  of  India  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  recognized  that  in  many  re- 
spects their  philosophies  differ  as  to  the  methods 
through  which  to  achieve  the  orderly  development 
of  air  transportation  but  were  agreed  that  air 
transportation  between  the  two  countries  would 
continue  the  rapid  growth  of  the  last  few  years. 
Accordingly  the  two  Governments  contemplate 
consultations  in  order  to  insure  that  the  arrange- 
ments entered  into  remain  adequate,  not  only  to 
deal  with  any  situation  which  might  arise  but  also 
to  provide  the  necessary  viability  to  insure  a  per- 
manent foundation  upon  which  their  respective 
air  transport  systems  would  prosper.    Both  dele- 

1  For  a  summary  of  tin-  L946  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  21,  LM8,p.  966. 
'/M4.,  Jan.  24,  I960,  p.  ir,7. 


ga.tions  were  gratified  with  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  developing  the  new  agreement  and 
the  exchange  of  notes,  and  were  confident  that  both 
nations  would  benefit  from  the  successful  aviation 
relationships  which  would  ensue. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Air  Transport  Agreement  Between  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

The  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  hereinafter  described  as  the 
contracting  parties,  being  parties  to  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  opened  for  signature  at  Chi- 
cago on  December  7,  1944,  and  desiring  to  establish  the 
reciprocal  operation  of  air  transport  services  between 
their  two  countries  as  contemplated  by  the  Convention 
have  accordingly  appointed  plenipotentiaries  who,  being 
duly  authorized,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 
For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Agreement : 

(A)  The  term  "aeronautical  authorities"  shall  mean  in 
the  case  of  India,  the  Director  General  of  Civil  Aviation 
and  any  person  or  agency  authorized  to  perform  the  func- 
tions exercised  at  present  by  the  said  Director  General  of 
Civil  Aviation  and,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  any  person 
or  agency  authorized  to  perform  the  functions  exercised 
at  the  present  time  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

(B)  The  term  "designated  airline"  shall  mean  an  air- 
line that  one  contracting  party  has  notified  the  other  con- 
tracting party,  in  writing,  to  be  the  airline  which  will 
operate  a  specific  route  or  routes  listed  in  the  Schedule  of 
this  Agreement.  V 

(C)  The  term  "territory"  in  relation  to  a  State  shall 
mean  the  land  areas  and  territorial  waters  adjacent 
thereto  under  the  sovereignty,  suzerainty,  protection,  or 
trusteeship  of  that  State. 

(D)  The  term  "air  service"  shall  mean  any  scheduled 
air  service  performed  by  aircraft  for  the  public  transport 
of  passengers,  mail  or  cargo. 

(E)  The  term  "international  air  service"  shall  mean  an 
air  service  which  passes  through  the  air  space  over  the 
territory  of  more  than  one  State. 
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(F)  The  term  "stop  for  non-traffic  purposes"  shall  mean 
landing  for  any  purpose  other  than  taking  on  or  dis- 
uirging  passengers,  cargo  or  mail. 

Article  2 

Each  contracting  party  grants  to  the  other  contracting 
irty  rights  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  air  services  by 
le  designated  airlines,  as  follows :  the  rights  of  transit, 
!  stops  for  non-traffic  purposes,  and  of  commercial  entry 
id  departure  for  international  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo, 
id  mail  at  the  points  in  its  territory  named  on  each  of 
ie  routes  specified  in  the  appropriate  paragraph  of  the 
Jhedule  annexed  to  the  present  Agreement. 

Article  3 

Air  service  on  a  specified  route  may  be  inaugurated  by 
i  airline  or  airlines  of  one  contracting  party  at  any  time 
fter  that  contracting  party  has  designated  such  airline 
:  airlines  for  that  route  and  the  other  contracting  party 
is  given  the  appropriate  operating  permission.  Such 
:her  party  shall,  subject  to  Article  4,  be  bound  to  give 
lis  permission  provided  that  the  designated  airline  or 
rlines  may  be  required  to  qualify  before  the  competent 
»ronautical  authorities  of  that  party,  under  the  laws  and 
»gulations  normally  applied  by  these  authorities,  before 
?ing  permitted  to  engage  in  the  operations  contemplated 
7  the  Agreement. 

Article  4 

Each  contracting  party  reserves  the  right  to  withhold 
■  revoke  the  operating  permission  provided  for  in  Article 

of  this  Agreement  from  an  airline  designated  by  the 
:her  contracting  party  in  the  event  that  it  is  not  satisfied 
lat  substantial  ownership  and  effective  control  of  such 
Irline  are  vested  in  nationals  of  the  other  contracting 
irty,  or  in  case  of  failure  by  such  airline  to  comply  with 
ie  laws  and  regulations  referred  to  in  Articles  11  and  13 
t  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  or  in 
ise  of  the  failure  of  the  airline  or  the  government  desig- 
ning it  otherwise  to  perform  its  obligations  hereunder, 
r  to  fulfill  the  conditions  under  which  the  rights  are 
ranted  in  accordance  with  this  Agreement. 

Article  5 

In  order  to  prevent  discriminatory  practices  and  to 
ssure  equality  of  treatment,  both  contracting  parties 
jree  that: 

(a)  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  may  impose  or  per- 
dt  to  be  imposed  just  and  reasonable  charges  for  the 
Be  of  public  airports  and  other  facilities  under  its  can- 
't)!. Each  of  the  contracting  parties  agrees,  however, 
lat  these  charges  shall  not  be  higher  than  would  be  paid 
>r  the  use  of  such  airports  and  facilities  by  its  national 
ircraft  engaged  in  similar  international  services. 

(b)  In  respect  of  customs  duties,  inspection  fees  and 
Imilar  charges  on  supplies  of  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  spare 
arts,  regular  equipment  and  aircraft  stores  introduced 
ito  or  taken  on  board  aircraft  of  the  designated  airlines 
f  one  contracting  party  in  the  territory  of  the  other  con- 
tacting party  and  intended  solely  for  use  by  or  in  such 
ircraft  and  remaining  on  board  on  departure  from  the 

ebruary   73,    1956 


Ambassador  Cooper  Expresses 
Gratification 

Press  release  55  dated  February  2 

Ambassador  John  Sherman  Cooper  today  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
air  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  India. 
The  Ambassador  is  impressed  by  the  earnest  good 
will  evidenced  by  both  sides  toward  reaching  an 
agreement  in  this  important  field.  Ambassador 
Cooper  believes  that  the  agreement  is  another  evi- 
dence of  our  basic  ties  of  friendship  with  India  and 
ability  to  work  together  by  composing  differences 
without  sacrifice  of  principle. 


last  airport  of  call  in  that  territory  the  designated  air- 
lines of  the  first  contracting  party  shall  be  accorded  treat- 
ment not  less  favorable  than  that  granted  by  the  second 
contracting  party  to  the  airlines  of  the  most  favored 
nation  or  to  its  national  airlines  engaged  in  international 
air  services  :  Provided  that  neither  contracting  party  shall 
be  obliged  to  grant  to  the  designated  airlines  of  the  other 
contracting  party,  exemption  or  remission  of  customs  duty, 
inspection  fees  or  similar  charges  unless  such  other  con- 
tracting party  grants  exemption  or  remission  of  such 
charges  to  the  designated  airlines  of  the  first  contracting 
party. 

Article  6 

There  shall  be  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  for  the  air- 
lines of  each  contracting  party  to  operate  on  any  route 
covered  by  this  Agreement. 

Article  7 

In  the  operation  by  the  airlines  of  either  contracting 
party  of  the  international  services  described  in  this  Agree- 
ment, the  interest  of  the  airlines  of  the  other  contracting 
party  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  so  as  not  to  affect 
unduly  the  services  which  the  latter  provides  on  all  or  part 
of  the  same  routes. 

Article  8 

The  air  services  made  available  to  the  public  by  the 
airlines  operating  under  this  Agreement  shall  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  for 
such  services. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  both  contracting  parties  that 
services  provided  by  a  designated  airline  under  the  present 
Agreement  shall  retain  as  their  primary  objective  the 
provision  of  capacity  adequate  to  the  traffic  demands  be- 
tween the  country  of  which  such  airline  is  a  national  and 
the  countries  of  ultimate  destination  of  the  traffic.  The 
right  to  embark  or  disembark  on  such  services  interna- 
tional traffic  destined  for  and  coming  from  third  countries 
at  a  point  or  points  on  the  routes  specified  in  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  orderly  development  to  which  both  contracting 
parties  subscribe  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  capacity  should  be  related : 

(a)  to   traffic   requirements   between   the  country   of 
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origin  and  the  countries  of  ultimate  destination  of  the 
traffic ; 

(b)  to  the  requirements  of  through  airline  operation; 
and, 

(c)  to  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  area  through 
which  the  airline  passes  after  taking  account  of  local  and 
regional  services. 

Article  9 

In  a  spirit  of  close  collaboration,  the  contracting  parties 
will,  in  accordance  with  Article  12,  consult  from  time  to 
time,  or  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties,  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  par- 
ticularly Articles  6,  7,  and  8,  are  promoting  the  orderly 
and  economic  development  of  air  transportation  by  the 
designated  airlines  of  the  two  contracting  parties.  The 
procedures  which  may  be  agreed  to  from  time  to  time  by 
the  contracting  parties  and  which  may  be  expressed  in 
an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  or  otherwise  shall  govern 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

Article  10 

(A)  The  designated  airline  or  airlines  of  each  con- 
tracting party  shall  supply  to  the  aeronautical  authori- 
ties of  the  other  contracting  party,  at  least  thirty  days 
in  advance,  copies  of  time  tables,  including  any  modifica- 
tion thereof,  and  all  other  similar  relevant  information 
concerning  the  operation  of  their  air  services  under  this 
Agreement. 

(B)  Each  contracting  party  shall,  upon  request,  cause 
to  be  provided  to  the  other  contracting  party  such  sta- 
tistical reports  relating  to  the  traffic  carried  by  its  desig- 
nated airline  or  airlines  to,  from  and  over  the  territory 
of  the  other  contracting  party  as  may  reasonably  be 
required  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  in  an  orderly 
manner  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  11 

Rates  to  be  charged  by  the  airline  or  airlines  of  either 
contracting  party  for  transportation  from  the  territory 
of  one  contracting  party  to  a  point  or  points  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  contracting  party  referred  to  in  the 
annexed  Schedule  shall  be  reasonable,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  all  relevant  factors,  such  as  cost  of  operation, 
reasonable  profit,  and  the  rates  charged  by  any  other 
carriers,  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  each  service, 
and  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  following 
paragraphs : 

(A)  The  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  airlines  of  either 
contracting  party  between  points  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  points  in  the  territory  of  India  re- 
ferred to  in  the  annexed  Schedule,  shall,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Agreement,  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  contracting  parties,  who  shall  act  in 
accordance  with  their  obligations  under  this  Agreement, 
within    the   limits  of  their   legal  powers. 

ill)  Any  rate  proposed  by  an  airline  of  either  con- 
tractlng  party  shall  he  tiled  with  both  contracting  parties 
iit  teaal  thirty  (80)  days  before  the  proposed  date  of 
Introduction;  provided  that  this  period  of  thirty  (30) 
days   may   be   reduced    in    particular   cases   if  so  agreed 

by  the  contracting  parties. 


(C)  During  any  period  for  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  of  the  United  States  has  approved  the  traffic  con- 
ference procedures  of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association  (hereinafter  called  Iata),  any  rate  agree- 
ments concluded  through  these  procedures  and  involving 
United  States  airlines  will  be  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Board.  Rate  agreements  concluded  through  this  ma- 
chinery may  also  be  required  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Government  of  India  pursuant  to  the  principles 
enunciated  above. 

(D)  The  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  procedure 
described  in  paragraphs  (B),  (F),  and  (G)  of  this  Article 
shall  apply : 

1.  If,  during  the  period  of  the  approval  by  both  con- 
tracting parties  of  the  Iata  traffic  conference  procedure, 
either,  any  specific  rate  agreement  is  not  approved  within 
a  reasonable  time  by  either  contracting  party,  or,  a  con- 
ference of  Iata  is  unable  to  agree  on  a  rate,  or 

2.  At  any  time  no  Iata  procedure  is  applicable,  or 

3.  If  either  contracting  party  at  any  time  withdraws 
or  fails  to  renew  its  approval  of  that  part  of  the  Iata 
traffic  conference  procedure  relevant  to  this  Article. 

(E)  In  the  event  that  power  is  conferred  by  law  upon 
the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  United  States  to  fix 
fair  and  economic  rates  for  the  transport  of  persons  and 
property  by  air  on  international  services,  the  contracting 
parties  will  consult  in  accordance  with  Article  14  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  this  Article  to  provide  for  the  han- 
dling of  rate  matters  under  such  circumstances. 

(F)  Prior  to  the  time  when  such  power  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  dissatisfied  with 
any  rate  proposed  by  the  airline  or  airlines  of  either  con- 
tracting party  to  a  point  or  points  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  contracting  party,  it  shall  so  notify  the  other  prior 
to  the  expiry  of  the  first  fifteen  (15)  of  the  thirty  (30)  day 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (B)  above,  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  appropriate  rate. 

In  the  event  that  such  agreement  is  reached,  each  con- 
tracting party  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  cause  such  agreed 
rate  to  be  put  into  effect  by  its  airline  or  airlines. 

It  is  recognized  that  if  no  such  agreement  can  be  reached 
prior  to  the  expiry  of  such  thirty  (30)  days,  the  contract- 
ing party  raising  the  objection  to  the  rate  may  take  such 
steps  as  it  may  consider  necessary  to  keep  the  existing 
rate  in  effect  and  to  prevent  the  inauguration  or  continua- 
tion of  the  service  in  question  at  the  rate  complained  of. 

(G)  When  in  any  case  under  paragraphs  (E)  or  (F) 
of  this  Article  the  two  contracting  parties  cannot  agree 
within  a  reasonable  time  upon  the  appropriate  rate  after 
consultation  initiated  by  the  complaint  of  one  contracting 
party  concerning  the  proposed  rate  or  an  existing  rate  of 
the  airline  or  airlines  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
upon  the  request  of  either,  the  terms  of  Article  13  of  this 
Agreement  shall  apply. 

Article  12 

Consultation  between  the  competent  authorities  of  both 
contracting  parties  may  he  requested  at  any  time  by  either 
contracting  party  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  inter- 
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pretation,  application,  or  amendment  of  the  Agreement  or 

Schedule.  Such  consultation  shall  begin  within  a  period 
of  sixty  (GO)  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
request  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  of  the 
Government  of  India  as  the  case  may  be.  Should  agree- 
ment he  reached  on  amendment  of  the  Agreement  or  its 
route  schedule,  such  amendment  will  come  into  effect  upon 
confirmation  by  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes. 

Article  13 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Agreement,  any 
dispute  between  the  contracting  parties  relative  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  this  Agreement  which 
cannot  be  settled  through  consultation  shall  be  submitted 
for  an  advisory  report  to  a  tribunal  of  three  arbitrators, 
one  to  be  named  by  each  contracting  party,  and  the  third 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  arbitrators  so  chosen,  pro- 
vided that  such  third  arbitrator  shall  not  be  a  national 
of  either  contracting  party.  Each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties shall  designate  an  arbitrator  within  two  months  of 
the  date  of  delivery  by  either  party  to  the  other  party 
of  a  diplomatic  note  requesting  arbitration  of  a  dispute ; 
and  the  third  arbitrator  shall  be  agreed  upon  within  one 
month  after  such  period  of  two  months. 

If  either  of  the  contracting  parties  fails  to  designate 
Its  own  arbitrator  within  two  months,  or  if  the  third 
arbitrator  is  not  agreed  upon  within  the  time  limit  indi- 
cated, either  party  may  request  the  President  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
pointment or  appointments  by  choosing  the  arbitrator  or 
arbitrators. 

The  contracting  parties  will  use  their  best  efforts  under 
the  powers  available  to  them  to  put  into  effect  the  opinion 
expressed  in  any  such  advisory  report.  A  moiety  of  the 
expenses  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  shall  be  borne  by  each 
party. 

Article  14 

This  Agreement,  all  amendments  thereto,  and  contracts 
connected  therewith  shall  be  registered  with  the  Inter- 
aational  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

Article  15 

If  a  general  multilateral  air  transport  convention  ac- 
cepted by  both  contracting  parties  enters  into  force,  the 
present  Agreement  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  provisions  of  such  convention. 

Article  16 

Either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  at  any  time  notify 
the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  present  Agree- 
ment. Such  a  notice  shall  be  sent  simultaneously  to  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  In  the  event 
such  communication  is  made,  this  Agreement  shall  termi- 
nate one  year  after  the  date  of  its  receipt,  unless  by 
agreement  between  the  contracting  parties  the  notice  of 
Intention  to  terminate  is  withdrawn  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time.  If  the  other  contracting  party  fails 
to  acknowledge  receipt,  notice  shall  be  deemed  as  having 
been  received  fourteen  days  after  its  receipt  by  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

February   73,   1956 


Article  17 

This  Agreement  will  come  into  force  on  the  day  it  is 
signed. 

The  Agreement  shall  be  in  the  Hindi  and  English 
languages.  In  the  case  of  any  divergence  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  English  text  shall  prevail. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
the  present  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  New  Delhi  this  3rd  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1956. 

For  the  Government  of  India : 
M.  M.  Philip 

For  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Livingston  L.  Satterthwaite 


SCHEDULE 

1.  An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the  Government 
of  India  shall  be  entitled  to  operate  air  services  on  each 
of  the  air  routes  specified  via  intermediate  points,  in  both 
directions,  and  to  make  scheduled  landings  in  the  United 
States  at  the  points  specified  in  this  paragraph : 

Route  1.  From  India  via  points  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
U.K.,  Ireland,  Canada  to  New  York ;  and  beyond  to  points 
on  Route  2  or  to  such  points  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  at  a  later  date. 

Route  2.  From  India  via  points  in  Asia,  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  Canada  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  and  be- 
yond, to  points  on  Route  1  or  to  such  points  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  at  a  later  date. 

2.  An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  operate  air  serv- 
ices on  each  of  the  air  routes  specified  via  intermediate 
points,  in  both  directions,  and  to  make  scheduled  landings 
in  India  at  the  points  specified  in  this  paragraph : 

Route  1.  From  the  United  States  via  points  in  Canada, 
Ireland,  U.K.,  Europe  and  Asia  to  Delhi/Calcutta  and  be- 
yond to  points  in  Burma  and  Thailand,  and  beyond  to  the 
United  States  over  various  routes. 

Route  2.  From  the  United  States  via  points  in  Canada, 
Ireland,  U.K.,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  to  Bombay/Cal- 
cutta and  beyond  to  points  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand 
and  beyond  to  the  United  States  over  various  routes. 

3.  (A)  Points  on  any  of  the  specified  routes  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  designated  airline,  be  omitted  on  any  or  all 
flights. 

(B)  Not  more  than  one  traffic  stop  shall  be  made  by  a 
designated  airline  of  either  country  on  any  flight  transit- 
ing the  territory  of  the  other  country. 

(C)  If  at  any  time  scheduled  flights  on  any  of  specified 
air  services  of  one  contracting  party  are  operated  so  as 
to  terminate  in  territory  of  the  other  contracting  party 
and  not  as  part  of  a  through  air  service  extending  beyond 
such  territory,  the  latter  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
nominate  the  terminal  point  of  such  scheduled  flights  on 
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the  specified  air  route  in  its  territory.  The  latter  party 
shall  give  not  less  than  six  months  notice  to  the  other 
party  if  it  decides  to  nominate  a  new  terminal  point  for 
such  scheduled  flights. 

(D)  Changes  made  by  either  contracting  party  in  points 
on  its  routes  described  in  the  Schedule  except  changes  in 
points  in  the  territory  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
shall  not  require  amendment  of  the  Schedule.  The  aero- 
nautical authorities  of  either  contracting  party  may  there- 
fore proceed  unilaterally  to  make  such  changes,  provided, 
however,  that  notice  of  any  change  is  given  without  de- 
lay to  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  other  contract- 
ing party. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 

U.S.  Note 

Deau  Miss  Naidtt:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
Air  Transport  Agreement  signed  today  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  to  say  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  regard 
to  the  procedures  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties 
in  pursuance  of  Article  9  of  the  Agreement  is  as  follows : 

During  the  discussions  between  the  Delegation  of  India 
and  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Air  Transport  Agreement  between  the 
two  countries,  there  was  an  extensive  exploration  of  the 
air  transport  problems  of  the  two  countries.  Important 
features  of  these  problems  were  noted  to  be  the  great 
geographic  distances  separating  the  two  countries  and  the 
fact  that  no  air  services  are  operated  by  an  Indian  carrier 
to  the  United  States.  The  Delegation  of  India  presented 
to  the  United  States  Delegation  its  continued  apprehen- 
sions with  respect  to  the  inauguration  of  such  air  services 
between  the  United  States  and  India  as  might  result  in 
an  undue  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  international 
and  regional  services  of  the  Indian  airlines.  The  United 
States  Delegation  noted  the  concern  of  the  Delegation  of 
India  and  expressed  confidence  that  by  reason  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  service  between  India  and 
the  United  States,  practical  arrangements  as  described 
below  could  be  made  to  give  additional  assurance  to  the 
Government  of  India  that  its  interests  in  the  orderly 
development  of  air  transportation  would  be  safeguarded. 
As  an  indication  of  these  unique  characteristics,  mention 
was  made  of  the  complexity  of  adding  new  schedules  over 
the  9,000  mile  distance  between  the  two  countries  and 
other  elements  of  traffic  and  operations  over  the  routes 
involved. 

2.  It  was  noted  by  both  Delegations  that  under  the 
temporary  authorizations  previously  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  the  level  of  service  was  at  present  two 
round  trips  per  week  for  each  of  the  two  United  States 
airline*  serving  India — Trans  World  Airlines  and  Pan 
American  World  Airways — and  that  upon  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Agreement,  the  services  under  the  operating 
permlMloo  would  continue  at  that  level  until  increased  in 


accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  hereafter.  The 
Indian  Delegation  stated  that  the  Government  of  India 
would  issue  appropriate  operating  permits.  It  was  agreed 
that  if,  while  this  Agreement  is  in  force,  any  time  the 
Government  of  India  designate  an  airline  or  airlines  such 
designated  airline  or  airlines  will  be  granted  full  operating 
permission  pursuant  to  Article  3  of  the  Agreement. 

3.  The  United  States  Delegation  pointed  out  that  under 
Article  12,  the  air  services  under  the  Agreement  could  be 
considered  by  the  two  nations  at  any  time,  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  such  consideration,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  notify  the  Government  of  India  through  diplo- 
matic channels  of  any  new  schedule  proposed  by  one  of 
its  carriers  to  serve  India  at  least  90  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  schedule.  The  United  States 
Delegation  stated  that  while  the  United  States  might 
notify  the  Government  of  India  more  than  90  days  in  ad- 
vance, the  90-day  period  would  be  a  minimum.  The  possi- 
bility, however,  of  sudden  and  unexpected  traffic  demands 
justifying  an  increase  in  frequency  on  less  than  90  days 
notice  was  recognized;  and  the  parties  expressed  the 
belief  that  in  such  an  event  they  would  be  able  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  evolve  a  procedure  which  would 
deal  adequately  with  the  situation  as  it  then  exists. 

4.  Both  Delegations  noted  the  importance  to  the  public 
and  the  carriers  of  having  certainty  as  to  the  availability 
of  services.  To  this  end  they  agreed  that  any  request 
for  intergovernmental  consideration  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tional schedule  should  be  made  within  30  days  of  the 
date  upon  which  the  notification  was  received  by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  that  any  consultations  should 
be  started  within  30  days  of  that  request  and  completed 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  The  Delegations  agreed 
that  at  the  consultations,  in  addition  to  all  other  matters 
to  be  brought  forward  by  India  and  the  United  States, 
the  parties  would  have  relevant  traffic  statistics  avail- 
able. It  was  further  agreed  that  such  consultations 
would  be  held  in  India. 

5.  (A)  Both  Delegations  recognized  that  if  the  con- 
sultations did  not  result  in  agreed  conclusions,  and  if  the 
notice  of  the  increase  is  not  withdrawn,  the  Government 
of  India  might  withhold  or  modify  or  revoke  the  operat- 
ing permission  with  respect  to  the  increase  in  frequency 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  consultation. 

(B)  Furthermore,  it  was  agreed  that  if  an  increase 
in  frequency  is  established  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of 
anticipated  traffic  and  subsequently  in  consultation  asked 
for  by  the  Government  of  India  and  held  in  accordance 
with  Article  12  of  the  Agreement,  it  is  determined  that 
such  estimates  have  not  been  substantially  fulfilled  within 
a  reasonable  time,  then  such  increase  would  be  with- 
drawn. It  was  recognized  that  an  appropriate  length  of 
time  would  be  allowed  during  which  the  airline,  which 
made  the  increase  in  frequency,  would  seek  to  realize 
the  anticipated  traffic  for  which  the  increase  in  frequency 
was  provided.  It  was  likewise  recognized  that  should 
consultations  under  this  paragraph  not  result  in  agreed 
conclusions,  the  Government  of  India  might  modify  or 
revoke  the  operating  permission  with  respect  to  the  in- 
crease in  frequency  which  had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sultation. 
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(C)  It  was  also  agreed  that  action  to  withhold  or 
modify  or  revoke  an  operating  permission  as  provided 
for  in  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  above  would  not  be 
subject  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  Article  13  of 
the  Agreement. 

6.  The  Delegation  of  India  referred  to  its  unique  geo- 
graphical position  which  results  iu  making  India  an  air- 
line crossroads  with  a  large  number  of  the  worlds'  airlines 
carrying  traffic  to  and  through  India,  and  pointed  out 
the  difficult  competitive  position  in  which  the  Indian  air- 
lines are  presently  placed,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
movement  of  their  own  third  and  fourth  freedom  traffic. 
Along  the  same  line  the  Indian  Delegation  referred  spe- 
cifically to  the  operations  of  United  States  airlines,  and 
pointed  out  the  relatively  low  level  of  third  and  fourth 
freedom  traffic  and  the  relatively  high  level  of  fifth  free- 
dom traffic  being  carried  by  them.  The  Indian  Delega- 
tion expressed  its  concern  that  the  operations  of  foreign 
carriers  result  in  impairing  the  economic  development  of 
Indian  airlines.  The  United  States  Delegation  recog- 
nized the  unique  position  in  which  India  is  placed,  as  well 
as  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Indian  Delegation  as 
to  the  development  of  their  air  services. 

7.  The  United  States  Delegation  pointed  out  the  high 
level  of  Indo-United  States  traffic  and  the  substantial 
annual  growth  which  is  occurring,  but  indicated  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  their  international  airlines  are  faced 
in  serving  this  traffic.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
Delegation  referred  to  the  level  of  operations  by  the 
United  States  carriers  on  the  long  routes  from  the  United 
States  to  India,  and  pointed  out  that  by  reason  of  this 
level  of  service,  the  United  States  airlines  are  losing  the 
patronage  of  the  public  desiring  service  between  India 
and  the  United  States  who  are  turning  to  the  more  fre- 
quent services  offered  by  competing  foreign  carriers.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Delegation  that  this 
traffic  whether  moving  wholly  by  foreign  carriers,  or  par- 
tially by  foreign  and  partially  by  United  States  carriers, 
should  receive  consideration  in  assessing  capacity.  It 
was  further  observed  that  under  all  of  these  circum- 
stances, particularly  as  they  relate  to  routes  of  this  length, 
the  level  of  third  and  fourth  freedom  traffic  is  necessarily 
relatively  low  as  the  ends  of  the  routes  are  approached, 
and  correspondingly  if  an  airline  is  to  operate  eco- 
nomically, the  fifth  freedom  traffic  must  be  relatively 
high.     The  Indian  Delegation  noted  these  difficulties. 

8.  The  two  Delegations  discussed  the  application  of 
Articles  6,  7,  and  8  and  reached  the  general  conclusion 
that  at  present  in  the  unique  circumstances  prevailing  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States,  in  a  consultation  to 
consider  a  proposed  increase  in  the  capacity  offered  by 
the  United  States  airlines,  both  Governments  would  bear 
in  mind  the  reciprocal  objectives  of  assuring  the  orderly 
and  economic  development  of  both  the  Indian  and  United 
States  airlines  and  make  special  application  as  follows : 

(1)  Any  increase  in  frequency  for  a  United  States  air- 
line will  be  required  to  be  justified  primarily  for  the  pro- 
vision of  capacity  needed  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  traffic  originating  in  the  United  States 
and  destined  for  India  and  vice  versa  which  is  carried  by 
that  airline  or  which  that  airline  can  reasonably  establish 


as  its  anticipated  needs  for  the  carriage  of  the  traffic 
originating  in  the  United  States  and  destined  for  India 
and  vice  versa ; 

(2)  In  addition  it  was  agreed  that  due  consideration, 
which  would  vary  with  the  facts  in  appropriate  cases  but 
which  would  not  be  taken  to  justify  an  amount  of  traffic 
between  India  and  third  countries  which  is  excessive, 
would  be  given  to : 

(a)  factors  affecting  the  requirements  of  through  air- 
line operations  including  the  effect  which  the  growth  of 
traffic  to  other  points  along  the  routes  specified  in  the 
Agreement  may  have  on  the  capacity  offered  in  the 
United  States-India  market, 

(b)  the  size  of  the  United  States-India  air  traffic 
market,  its  rate  of  growth,  and  the  needs  of  the  public 
for  direct,  as  well  as  connecting  services,  and 

(c)  the  total  traffic  between  India  and  the  United  States 
carried  by  airlines  foreign  to  both  countries,  and  by 
other  means,  and 

(3)  Appropriate  provision  will  be  made  for  the  carriage 
of  such  transit  traffic  as  is  disclosed  by  the  trends  of 
such  traffic  actually  carried  or  which  could  be  reasonably 
carried  on  flights  making  traffic  stops  in  India,  but  the 
increase  in  capacity  provided  for  such  traffic  will  not  be 
utilized  for  an  amount  of  traffic  between  India  and 
third  countries  and  vice  versa  which  is  unreasonable. 

9.  By  reason  of  the  extensive  discussions  between  the 
two  Governments  concerning  the  capacity  to  be  provided 
by  United  States  airlines  and  the  complexity  of  the 
capacity  problems  presented  by  operations  over  the  routes 
concerned,  both  Delegations  recognized  the  necessity  of 
having  available  accurate  and  more  complete  statistical 
data  on  the  movement  of  traffic. 

(1)  Accordingly,  the  United  States  Delegation  agreed 
that  the  United  States  Government  would  transmit  to  the 
Government  of  India  statistical  reports  giving  by  alter- 
nate months  the  following  data : 

(a)  True  origin  and  destination  of  all  traffic  embarked 
or  disembarked  in  India  by  the  United  States  airlines, 
classified  as  to  passengers,  cargo  and  mail,  and  the  points 
of  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  this  traffic  by  such 
airlines.  If  such  traffic  originates  in  or  is  destined  for  a 
third  country,  the  traffic  will  be  broken  down  so  as  to  show 
that  which  is  competitive  with  the  Indian  airlines  and 
that  which  is  not. 

(b)  All  transit  traffic  on  United  States  airlines  carried 
on  flights  making  traffic  stops  in  India. 

(2)  The  Indian  Delegation  agreed  that  the  Government 
of  India  would,  upon  request,  transmit  to  the  United 
States  Government  similar  statistical  reports  giving  for 
alternative  months  the  traffic  carried  by  its  airlines  to, 
from  and  across  United  States  territory. 

(3)  In  addition,  both  countries  agreed  to  work  closely 
together  in  developing  more  adequate  information  as  to 
the  nature  and  growth  of  traffic  between  their  territories. 

10.  It  was  agreed  by  both  Delegations  that  the  nature 
of  air  transportation,  its  expected  rapid  development,  and 
the  somewhat  differing  philosophies  held  by  India  and  the 
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United  States  with  regard  to  achieving  this  development, 
make  it  essential  that  the  arrangements  discussed  herein 
be  subject  to  consultation  at  any  time  by  the  two  countries 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  they  provide  a  continuously 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  matters 
described  above. 

11.  If  at  any  time  agreement  is  not  reached  in  consulta- 
tion under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  note,  either 
contracting  party  may  notify  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  said  provisions;  and,  in  that  event  the  said 
provisions  shall  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  in  such  event,  while  each  of  the  parties  retains 
its  freedom  of  action  to  terminate  the  Agreement  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  16  thereof,  both  parties  shall  refrain 
from  making  any  changes  in  the  arrangements  prevailing 
on  the  date  of  termination  of  the  provisions  of  this  note, 
until  either  (1)  such  arrangements  are  modified  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  the  Parties  or  (2)  the  Agreement 
is  terminated  in  accordance  with  Article  16  thereof. 

12.  Both  Delegations  noted  their  understanding  that 
their  Governments  would  be  guided  by  the  general  con- 
clusions set  forth  above. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  kindly  to  confirm  that 
this  is  also  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederic  Pearson  Bartlett 
Charge  D' Affaires  A.I. 

Miss  Leilamani  Naidtj,  I.  F.  S., 
Director,  American  Division, 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs, 
Government  of  India, 
New  Delhi. 


Indian  Note 

Dear  Mister  Bartlett  :  We  have  the  honour  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  3  February  1956, 
stating  that,  with  reference  to  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment signed  today  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
understanding  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  wtih  regard  to  the  procedures  agreed  between 
the  contracting  parties  in  pursuance  of  Article  9  of  the 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

[Repeated    here    is    text    of    Mr.    Bartlett's    letter    of 
February  3.] 

I  have  the  honour  to  confirm  that  the  above  represents 
also  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Yours  Sincerely 

Leilamani  Naidu 

Director 
American  Division 

Tin.  t'UAW.f:  D'affaires,  A.  I., 

Embassy  "f  the  United  States  of  America, 
'■  ■  a    Delhi. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

(Continued  from  pane  203) 

into  force  December  7,  1953.3    Annex  entered  into  force 
July  7,  1955.3 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  January 
25,  1956. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels  July 
5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518)  relating  to  the  creation  of  an 
International  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs 
Tariffs.  Done  at  Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered 
into  force  May  5,  1950." 

Senate  ad  rice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  January 
25,  1956. 

Protocol  of  terms  of  accession  of  Japan  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annex  A  (sched- 
ules of  the  contracting  parties)  and  annex  B  (schedule 
of  Japan) .  Done  at  Geneva  June  7, 1955.  Entered  into 
force  September  10,  1955.  TIAS  3438. 
Notification  of  intention  to  apply  concessions  received: 
Sweden,  January  16,  1956  (effective  February  15, 
1956). 


BILATERAL 

Dominican  Republic 

Agreement  concerning  period  of  validity  of  and  fees  for 
nonimmigrant  visas.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Ciudad  Trujillo  December  14  and  16,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  February  1,  1956. 

Finland 

Agreement  amending  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  May  6,  1955  (TIAS  3248)  by  providing  for 
the  sale  of  butter  to  Finland.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  January  12,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  January  12,  1956. 

Korea 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  February  3,  1956.  En- 
tered into  force  February  3,  1956. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Designations 

William  Belton  as  Deputy  Director,  pffice  of  South 
American  Affairs,  effective  January  30. 

Bainbridge  C.  Davis  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  North  Coast 
Affairs,  Office  of  South  American  Affairs,  effective 
January  30. 

Ernest  V.  Siracusa  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  West  Coast 
Affairs,  Office  of  South  American  Affairs,  effective 
January  30. 


Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Recommended  Changes  in  Immigration  Legislation 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Throughout  our  history  immigration  to  this 
land  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  strength  and 
character  of  our  Republic.  Over  the  years  we 
lave  provided  for  such  immigration  because  it  has 
jeen  to  our  own  national  interest  that  we  do  so. 
[t  is  no  less  to  our  national  interest  that  we  do  so 
inder  laws  that  operate  equitably. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General, 
ind  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
)peration  of  our  present  immigration  laws,  and 
iave  advised  me  concerning  the  changes  and  addi- 
;ions  which  they  consider  necessary  in  the  national 
interest.  I  have  carefully  reviewed  their  findings 
ind  concur  in  their  conclusions.  The  recom- 
nendations  now  made  are  based  on  those  findings 
ind  conclusions. 

This  Message  takes  up  four  separate  and  dis- 
tinct subject  matters  respecting  our  immigration 
policies :  (1)  the  quota  system  and  the  use  of  na- 
tional origins,  (2)  the  private-relief-bill  system 
sf  handling  hardship  cases,  (3)  unnecessary  re- 
strictions and  administrative  provisions  of  our 
immigration  laws,  and  (4)  judicial  review  in  de- 
portation. Each  such  subject  matter  is  treated 
separately  because  the  problems  in  each  are  wholly 
distinct  from  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  each  subject  matter  will,  I  hope, 
be  considered  separately  and  each  on  its  own  merit. 


The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 2 
was  developed  essentially  as  a  codification  of  many 


1 H.  Doc.  329,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  on 
Feb.  8. 

*  For  an  article  analyzing  the  act,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
2, 1953,  p.  195,  and  Feb.  9, 1953,  p.  232. 


separate,  and  sometimes  overlapping  and  incon- 
sistent, immigration  and  nationality  laws.  It  was 
thought  inappropriate,  in  connection  with  that 
legislation,  to  revise  our  basic  immigration  pol- 
icies. Moreover,  at  that  time  1950  census  informa- 
tion was  incomplete. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  consider  those  pol- 
icies. Experience  in  the  post-war  world  demon- 
strates that  the  present  national-origins  method  of 
admitting  aliens  needs  to  be  re-examined,  and  a 
new  system  adopted  which  will  admit  aliens  within 
allowable  numbers  according  to  new  guidelines 
and  standards. 

The  Congress  has  traditionally  formulated  our 
basic  immigration  policies,  and  will  doubtless  wish 
to  make  its  decision  as  to  what  new  system  should 
be  established  only  after  its  own  study  and  investi- 
gation of  all  possible  choices.  There  are  many 
factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Among  these  are:  the  needs  of  this  country  for 
persons  having  specialized  skills  or  cultural  ac- 
complishments; close  family  relationships;  the 
populations  and  immigration  policies  of  countries 
sending  immigrants  to  this  country;  their  past 
immigration  and  trade  relationships  with  this 
country ;  and  their  assistance  to  the  joint  defense 
of  the  friendly  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Pending  the  completion  by  the  Congress  of  such 
study  and  investigation,  it  is  essential  that  we  take 
interim  measures  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible 
inequities  in  the  present  quota  system.  Accord- 
ingly, I  recommend  the  immediate  enactment  of 
the  following  proposals. 

First,  the  present  quota  system  sets  a  maximum 
annual  authorization  of  154,657  quota  immigrants. 
This  figure  is  derived  from  a  formula  based  upon 
the  1920  population.  I  recommend  that  total  pop- 
ulation as  shown  by  the  1950  census  be  used  as 
the  base  for  determining  the  overall  ceiling.    I 
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believe  that  economic  growth  over  the  past  thirty 
years  and  present  economic  conditions  justify  an 
increase  of  approximately  65,000  in  quota  num- 
bers. I  recommend  that  Congress  provide  for 
such  an  increase  by  fixing  the  overall  ceiling  in 
terms  of  a  percentage  of  total  population  as 
shown  by  the  1950  census.  The  new  ceiling 
recommended  would  be  approximately  220,000 
quota  numbers  annually. 

In  order  to  eliminate  some  of  the  inequity  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  several  countries  have 
large  quotas  which  they  do  not  use  while  others 
have  small  quotas  which  are  usually  oversub- 
scribed, I  recommend  that  the  additional  quota 
numbers — i.e.  those  over  and  above  the  154,657 
numbers  now  provided  for — be  distributed  among 
countries  in  proportion  to  their  actual  immigra- 
tion to  this  country  since  the  establishment  of  the 
quota  system  in  1924. 

This  method  of  allocation  will  help  to  alleviate 
the  problem  of  oversubscribed  quotas.  At  the 
same  time  no  country  will  have  a  lesser  number  of 
quota  numbers  allocated  to  it  than  at  present. 

Second,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  set 
aside  from  the  increased  annual  quota  5,000  num- 
bers to  be  available  for  admission  of  aliens  with- 
out regard  to  nationality  or  national  origin.  Use 
of  these  numbers  would  enable  us  to  meet  some  of 
the  needs  of  this  country  which  develop  from  time 
to  time  for  persons  with  special  skills  and  cultural 
or  technical  qualifications. 

The  existing  immigration  law  recognizes  some- 
what similar  criteria  for  quota  immigrants  by  giv- 
ing a  preference  to  those  ["]  whose  services  are  de- 
termined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  needed 
urgently  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  high 
education,  technical  training,  specialized  experi- 
ence, or  exceptional  ability  .  .  .  and  to  be  sub- 
stantially beneficial  prospectively  to  the  national 
economy,  cultural  interests,  or  welfare  of  the 
United  States. ["]  Our  needs  and  requirements 
should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  consultation 
among  the  various  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government,  and  also  with  the  advice  and  testi- 
mony of  private  organizations. 

This  special  pool  has  further  value  as  an  ex- 
perimental plan  departing  entirely  from  our  pres- 
ent system  of  distributing  quotas  on  a  basis  of 
nationality  or  place  of  birth.  It  also  would  enable 
us  to  give  greater  assistance  to  persons  abroad  who 
have  undergone  suffering  and  hardship  resisting 
Communist  aggression,  who  would  make  beneficial 
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contributions  to  this  country,  and  who  will  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  after 
that  Act's  termination. 

Third,  quota  numbers  that  are  unused  by  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  allocated  should  be  made  I 
available  for  use  elsewhere.  Under  our  present 
law  quota  numbers  which  are  unused  by  any  par- 
ticular country  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  avail- 
able become  void  and  may  not  be  used  by  any  other 
country. 

I  recommend  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  utilization  of  unused  quota  numbers  in 
the  succeeding  year.  This  should  be  done  by  pool- 
ing the  unused  quota  numbers  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas :  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific 
ocean  area.  These  pooled  quota  numbers  would 
then  be  distributed  during  a  twelve-month  period 
on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis  among  eligible 
applicants  of  the  area,  without  regard  to  country 
of  birth  within  the  area.  These  quotas  should  be 
limited  to  aliens  who  qualify  for  preference  status 
under  existing  law — persons  having  special  skills 
or  close  relatives  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  further  inequity  in  the  quota  system 
by  virtue  of  the  so-called  mortgage  on  quotas  re- 
sulting from  the  issuance  of  visas  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  and  other  special  acts.  The 
law  provides  that  visas  issued  under  these  acts  are 
chargeable  against  quotas  authorized  under  the 
Immigration  Act.  The  result  is  that  the  quotas 
of  many  countries  are  mortgaged  far  into  the  fu- 
ture. For  example,  fifty  percent  of  the  quota  for 
Greece  is  mortgaged  until  the  year  2017;  for 
Lithuania,  until  2090 ;  for  Latvia,  until  2274.  The 
total  number  so  mortgaged  for  the  year  1955 
amounted  to  about  8,000,  and  over  the  total  span 
of  years  the  aggregate  could  be  as  much  as  328,000. 
I  recommend  the  elimination  of  this  unfairness. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  action  of  the  Congress 
in  enacting  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  Con- 
gress did  not  then  impose  additional  mortgages  on 
quotas  but  provided  special  non-quota  visas  for 
eligible  refugees. 


II 


\ 


For  some  time  I  have  considered  that  undue  and 
largely  useless  burdens  are  placed  upon  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  by  the  avalanche  in  recent 
years  of  private  bills  for  the  relief  of  aliens.  The 
number  of  these  bills  is  strikingly  high  in  compari- 
son with  the  number  of  public  enactments.  In 
the  First  Session  of  the  Eighty-Fourth  Congress 
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private  immigration  enactments  alone  accounted 
for  413  of  880  enactments,  public  and  private; 
3,059  such  bills  were  introduced.  During  the 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  private  immigration  en- 
actments accounted  for  753  of  1,788  enactments, 
both  public  and  private;  4,797  such  bills  were 
introduced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion, there  were  2,159  private  immigration  meas- 
ures pending. 

The  Congress,  in  the  performance  of  its  consti- 
tutional duties,  must  consider  the  worthiness  of 
each  private  immigration  bill  introduced.  The 
President,  in  the  performance  of  his  constitutional 
duties,  must  consider  the  worthiness  of  each  bill 
enacted.  The  Nation's  interest  would  surely  be 
better  served  if  the  bulk  of  these  private  immigra- 
tion claims  were  handled  through  suitable  ad- 
ministrative machinery  and  if  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  could  thus  give  their  full  attention 
to  more  urgent  national  problems. 

Under  the  private-bill  system  of  handling  indi- 
vidual immigration  cases,  many  persons  fail  to 
obtain  the  very  relief  which  others  have  received, 
because  Congress  has  not  had  the  time  to  take  up 
and  act  on  the  bills  introduced  for  their  benefit. 
Indeed  there  are  many  whose  plight  has  not  even 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  my  belief  that  action  is 
called  for  to  provide  the  necessary  administrative 
authority  to  take  care  of  such  cases.  I  hope  that 
such  action  will  be  taken  without  delay  so  that  it 
may  be  of  help  this  year.  The  enactment  of  such 
authority,  in  my  opinion,  would  substantially  elim- 
inate the  need  for  private  legislative  redress  in 
this  area.  I  suggest  that  there  should  be  vested 
in  the  Attorney  General  limited  discretionary 
powers  to  grant  relief  with  respect  to  admission 
and  deportation  of  aliens.  Such  discretion  should 
be  limited  to  aliens  with  close  relatives  in  this 
country,  to  veterans,  and  to  functionaries  of  relig- 
ious organizations,  regardless  of  the  technical 
statutory  ground  on  which  the  alien  is  inadmissi- 
ble or  subject  to  deportation.  These  classes  of 
cases  embrace  the  great  bulk  of  the  hardship  cases 
which  appeal  to  our  sense  of  fairness.  However, 
!no  relief  ought  to  be  accorded  aliens  whose  pres- 
ence here  would  be  dangerous  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  United  States.  An  appropriate 
charge  against  the  applicable  quota  would  be  made 
n  each  case  where  relief  is  granted. 


It  should  further  be  provided  by  the  Congress 
that  there  shall  be  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  such  discretionary  authority  may  be 
exercised. 

Ill 

Experience  under  the  existing  immigration  law 
has  established  that  there  are  a  number  of  changes, 
aside  from  the  quota  provisions,  which  should  be 
made  in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952.  Some  provisions  create  unnecessary  restric- 
tions upon  travel  to  the  United  States,  while  others 
inflict  great  hardships  upon  the  aliens  affected. 
Consequently,  I  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

Under  the  present  law,  every  alien  applying  for 
a  visa  must  be  fingerprinted ;  and  every  alien  ad- 
mitted without  a  visa  and  remaining  in  the  United 
States  for  thirty  days  or  longer,  even  if  here  tem- 
porarily, must  be  fingerprinted.  Although  in  our 
minds  no  stigma  is  attached  to  fingerprinting,  it 
is  not  a  requirement  of  travel  in  other  countries. 
We  should  be  the  first  to  remove  travel  obstacles 
which  hamper  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  cultures 
and  commerce.  Further,  experience  over  the  last 
three  years  has  shown  that  this  requirement  does 
not  significantly  contribute  to  our  national  safety 
and  security.  The  law  should  be  amended  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  waive  the  requirement  of  fingerprinting, 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  for  aliens  coming  here  for 
temporary  periods. 

We  must  recognize  the  tremendous  increase  in 
air  and  surface  travel  in  recent  years.  Aliens 
traveling  from  one  country  to  another  often  find 
it  necessary  to  pass  through  the  United  States 
without  any  intention  to  remain  in  or  even  visit 
this  country.  A  South  American  flying  to  or  re- 
turning from  Europe,  for  example,  will  often  pass 
through  the  United  States.  He  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  meet  all  of  the  standards  for  admis- 
sion, coupled  with  inspection  and  examination, 
that  normally  apply.  These  requirements  result 
in  unnecessary  hardships  to  the  traveler,  expense 
to  the  carrier,  and  loss  of  good  will,  without  pro- 
portionate benefit  to  the  United  States.  The  law 
should  be  amended  accordingly. 

The  present  statute  contains  a  restrictive  re- 
quirement which  makes  it  necessary  for  immigra- 
tion authorities  to  inspect  and  apply  all  grounds 
of  exclusion  to  aliens  seeking  admission  to  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States  from  Alaska  and 
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Hawaii.  This  requirement  results  in  expense  to 
the  Government  and  causes  delays  and  incon- 
venience in  travel.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
by  definition  in  the  law,  these  Territories  are  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  aliens  who  have  entered 
or  are  present  in  them  are  subject  to  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  If  the  alien  was  deportable  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  mainland,  he  remains  deport- 
able. I  recommend  the  elimination  from  the  law 
of  this  unnecessary  restriction  upon  travel. 

The  immigration  laws  presently  require  aliens 
to  specify  race  and  ethnic  classification  in  visa 
applications.  These  provisions  are  unnecessary 
and  should  be  repealed. 

A  large  group  of  refugees  in  this  country  ob- 
tained visas  by  the  use  of  false  identities  in  order 
to  escape  forcible  repatriation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain ;  the  number  may  run  into  the  thousands. 
Under  existing  law  such  falsification  is  a  manda- 
tory ground  for  deportation.  The  law  should  be 
amended  to  give  relief  to  these  unfortunate  people. 

The  inequitable  provisions  relating  to  Asian 
spouses  and  adopted  children  should  be  repealed. 

The  Immigration  Act  grants  special  naturali- 
zation benefits  to  veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  have  completed  at  least  three  years'  honorable 
service  and  who  can  submit  proof  of  admission 
for  permanent  residence.  Many  have  been  un- 
able to  submit  this  proof.  I  recommend  that 
proof  of  admission  be  not  required  in  such  cases. 

The  present  statute  is  unnecessarily  restrictive 
as  to  aliens  who  marry  United  States  citizens.  It 
forbids  adjustment  to  permanent  residence  if  the 
alien  has  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  one 
year  before  the  marriage.  This  disrupts  the  fam- 
ily and  is  expensive  for  the  alien  who  must  go 
abroad  to  obtain  a  nonquota  visa,  without  pro- 
portionate benefit  to  the  United  States.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  requirement  of  one  year's  presence 
in  the  United  States  before  marriage  be  repealed. 

The  above  covers  the  principal  changes  which 
I  recommend  as  a  minimum  toward  amelioration 
of  the  immigration  laws.  Others  will  be  sug- 
gested by  the  Attorney  General. 

IV 

Just  as  the  Nation's  interests  call  for  a  larger 
degree  of  flexibility  in  the  laws  for  regulating 
t  be  flow  of  other  peoples  to  our  shores,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  ;i  significant  need  to  strengthen  the 
laws  established  for  (lie  wholesome  purposeof  rid- 
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ding  the  country  of  the  relatively  few  aliens  who 
have  demonstrated  their  unfitness  to  remain  in  our 
midst.  Some  of  these  persons  have  been  found 
to  be  criminals  of  the  lowest  character,  trafficking 
in  murder,  narcotics,  and  subversion.  Constitu- 
tional due  process  wisely  confers  upon  any  alien, 
whatever  the  charge,  the  right  to  challenge  in  the 
courts  the  Government's  finding  of  deportability. 
However,  no  alien  who  has  once  had  his  day  in 
court,  with  full  rights  of  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts,  should  be  permitted  to  block  his  removal 
and  cause  unnecessary  expense  to  the  Government 
by  further  judicial  appeals  the  only  purpose  of 
which  is  delay.  I  am  concerned  by  the  growing 
frequency  of  such  cases  involving  as  they  often  do 
the  depraved  and  confirmed  criminal.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  legislative  proposal  that  will 
remedy  this  abuse  of  legal  process. 

I  believe  that  these  changes  in  our  immigration 
and  nationality  laws,  together  with  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Refugee  Eelief  Act  which  I  have  here- 
tofore recommended  to  the  Congress,3  not  only 
will  advance  our  own  self-interest,  but  also  will 
serve  as  living  demonstrations  that  we  recognize 
our  responsibilities  of  world  leadership.  I  urge 
their  careful  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House 
February  8,  1956 


U.S.  Chiefs  of  Mission  in  Asia 
To  Meet  at  Tokyo 

Press  release  69  dated  February  8 

A  conference  of  the  U.S.  Chiefs  of  Mission  in 
the  Far  East  will  be  held  at  Tokyo  for  3  days 
beginning  March  19.  The  purpdse  of  the  con- 
ference is  to  enable  the  principal  U.S.  diplomatic 
officials  in  the  area  to  confer  together  on  general 
aspects  of  Far  Eastern  policy  and  to  discuss 
overall  problems. 

This  conference  is  another  in  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  of  U.S.  Ambassadors  which  are  held 
periodically  in  the  various  geographic  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  Secretary  of  State  plans  to  attend  the  open- 
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Dg  session  of  the  conference  following  the  meet- 
ng  in  Karachi  of  the  Seato  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  principal  officers  from  the  following  U.S. 
Hats  will  participate  in  the  conference:  Bangkok, 
Jbnberra,  Djakarta,  Hong  Cong,  Manila,  Pluiom 
'enh,  Rangoon,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Seoul,  Taipei, 
rokyo,  Vientiane,  and  Wellington. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
rn  Atl'aii-s,  "Walter  S.  Robertson,  will  act  as  chair- 
uin  of  the  conference.  Certain  other  U.S.  Gov- 
rnment  agencies  will  be  represented  by  observers. 


rranscript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
tlews  Conference 

•ress  release  68  dated  February  7 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
[uestions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  a  second  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  from  Mr.  Bulganin  last 
oeek  on  the  question  of  a  friendship  treaty.  Are 
fou  working  irith  the  President  now  on  a  reply? 

A.  Well,  we  haven't  really  gotten  around  to 
working  on  that.  The  urgency,  I  think,  is  not 
rery  great.  The  position  of  the  United  States  was 
pretty  fully  set  out  in  the  letter  which  President 
Eisenhower  wrote  to  Chairman  Bulganin  in 
inswer  to  the  first  letter.1  I  think  if  you  recall 
be  history  of  what  happened  it  would  be  illumi- 
lating.  You  see,  the  Soviet  Government  did  not 
feel,  apparently,  that  they  could  let  their  people 
iear  of  President  Eisenhower's  letter  until  they 
lad  some  further  information  to  cover  it  up  with. 
5o  they  held  their  own  people  in  ignorance,  I  think 
for  6  days — it  may  have  been  7  days — in  complete 
gnorance  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  any 
etter  from  President  Eisenhower.  All  the  rest 
)f  the  world  knew  it ;  indeed,  in  the  satellites  they 
jnew  it.  But  in  the  Soviet  Union  nobody  was 
illowed  to  know  that  there  was  such  a  reply,  or 
that  the  reply  had  taken  a  negative  view  toward 
the  Bulganin  proposal.  During  that  period  they 
wrote  another  letter,  which  they  published  at  the 
same  time  that  they  published  the  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower.  So  I  think  the  second  let- 
ter can  be  interpreted  as  being  designed  very 
largely  for  domestic  consumption.  The  essence  of 
it  is  already  covered,  I  think,  and  dealt  with  by 
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President  Eisenhower's  letter.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  giving  it  careful  study  to  see  if  we  can  find  in 
it  anything  which  might  possibly  be  useful.  But 
we  haven't  dealt  with  it  on  an  urgent  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  do  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  an  answer  to  this  letter? 

A.  Oh,  no.  There  will,  undoubtedly,  be  an 
answer. 

Q.  Are  you  saying,  sir,  that  you  feel  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  has  been  reached  in  a  public 
exchange  of  this  kind — that  there  is  no  fruitful 
possibility  in  their  going  forward  with  this  kind  of 
exchange? 

A.  Well,  that  isn't  quite  what  I  said.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  fact  that  this  has  gotten  pretty  much 
into  a  propaganda  channel.  The  handling  of  the 
President's  letter  to  Premier  Bulganin  and  his 
reply,  that  is,  the  second  letter,  indicates  that  it 
is  largely  treated  as  a  propaganda  matter  by  the 
Soviet  rulers.  When  these  matters  get  essen- 
tially into  the  propaganda  field,  it  is  not  as  easy 
to  make  any  progress  as  though  there  was  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  arrive  at  a  result,  which  generally 
implies  confidential  exploratory  contacts. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  we  were  talking  about 
the  release  by  the  Chinese  of  their  version  of  the 
Geneva  talks,  you  said  that  there  had  been  no 
breach  of  faith  on  their  part  for  they  had  told 
you  in  advance  that  they  were  going  to  make  this 
release.  Now  when  it  comes  to  this  latest  ex- 
change of  notes,  teas  something  said  at  the  time 
that  the  note  was  submitted  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  intended  publication,  that  is,  were  we  taking 
the  initiative  in  making  public  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  a  confidential  exchange,  or  did  toe 
make  public  what  they  would  make  public  if  we 
didn't,  and  how  do  you  know  those  things? 

A.  Well,  we  had  a  discussion  about  this  whole 
subject  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  here,  Mr. 
Zaroubin,  and  we  also  drew  certain  inferences 
from  the  fact  the  Soviet  had  chosen  the  most 
spectacular  possible  way  to  make  the  first  com- 
munication to  the  United  States;  namely,  an  un- 
precedented demand  that  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
should  personally  see  the  President,  and  that  was 
publicized.  That  very  initial  act  threw  around 
the  whole  operation  a  glamour  of  publicity,  which, 
obviously,  must  have  been  intended. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  was  reported  from  Bonn 
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yesterday  that  the  German  Government  would 
refuse  continuation  of  financial  contributions. 
Now,  according  to  the  reports,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Finance  Ministry  said  that  the  request  was 
unfounded  and  a  threat  against  Bonn's  balanced 
budget.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  could 
give  us  your  views  on  this? 

A.  There  are  conversations  that  took  place. 
In  the  first  place,  as  I  recall,  it  was  when  I  was  in 
Paris  at  the  Nato  meeting  last  December,  with 
reference  to  the  contribution  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  to  the  maintenance  within 
Germany  of  certain  of  the  Nato  forces  that  are 
provided  by  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  by  France.  The  talks  at  that  time  did 
not  come  to  any  positive  conclusion.  They  were 
held  rather  hurriedly,  and  they  are  being  con- 
tinued at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  problem 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  forces  I  mentioned  in  Germany  entails  cer- 
tain costs,  particularly  in  terms  of  local  currency, 
and  that  is  a  considerable  burden,  of  course,  on 
the  countries  who  maintain  their  troops  there — 
particularly  those  who  are  getting  short  of  ex- 
ternal currency,  notably  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  defense  costs  of  the  Germans 
themselves  have  not  gone  up  as  rapidly  as  was 
expected  because  of  the  lag — slippage — in  the 
timetable  of  their  forces,  it  would  be  within  the 
spirit  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  that  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  a  further  contribution 
by  the  Germans  to  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
those  who  are  maintaining  troops  within  Ger- 
many. That  matter  is  being  discussed.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  any  final  conclusion  reached. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this  second  Bulganin  letter? 

A.  No.  I  said  that  in  the  main  it  would  seem 
that  its  points  were  covered  already  by  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  to  the  first  letter.  But  I  said  we  were 
examining  it  carefully  to  see  whether  there  were 
any  nuggets  hidden  there  out  of  which  something 
constructive  could  be  built. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  reported  this  morn- 
ing that  the  note  which  was  dispatched  to  the  Hun- 
garian Government,2  through  its  Minister  in 
Washington,  was  not  delivered,  but  was  returned  to 
the  Department.    Have  you  received  the  note? 


•For  text,  see  iMd.,  Feb.  18,  1956,  p.  246. 
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Was  it  returned  to  you,  and,  if  so,  vrfuxt  would  be 
the  next  step? 

A.  Well,  it  hasn't  been  returned  physically  to 
me  because  I  am  a  little  removed  from  the  spot.  Il 
believe  that  it  was  physically  returned  to  our  Min- 
ister there  on  the  ground;  that  they  regard  it  as 
offensive. 

Q.  Was  it  returned  to  our  Minister  in  Budapest? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  The  report  was  that  it  was  not  delivered  by 
the  Hungarian  Minister  here — he  did  not  transmit 
it  to  his  Government /  they  brought  it  back  to  the 
Department. 

A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  informed  of  that. 

Meteorological  Balloons 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  what  the 
position  is,  under  international  law,  of  balloons — 
meteorological  balloons — and  also  other  experi- 
ments, such  as  the  circling  satellites? 

A.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  but  that  whole  sub- 
ject, as  I  think  somebody  once  said  about  Russia,  is 
"a  mystery  wrapped  in  an  enigma"  or  something 
to  that  effect.  The  question  of  the  ownership  of 
the  upper  air  is  a  disputable  question,  and  also  of 
the  ether  above  the  air.  In  the  main,  it  is  a 
recognized  practice  to  avoid  putting  up  into  the 
air  anything  which  could  interfere  with  any 
normal  use  of  the  air  by  anybody  else.  I  under- 
stand that  these  meteorological  balloons  that  have 
been  sent  up  all  around  the  world — I  believe  sev- 
eral thousands  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact — have 
been  drifting  over  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
been  launched  in  California,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Okinawa,  and  various  places.  As  I  understand  it, 
they  have  arranged  that  unless  they  go  up  to  a 
height  in  excess  of  30,000  feet  they  are  at  once 
destroyed,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  up  at  a 
height  of  around  50,000  feet,  which  is  way  above 
any  normal  use  of  the  air,  far  above  any  commer- 
cial flights.  And,  as  I  say,  I  think  several  thou- 
sands of  these  have  been  launched  and  have  been 
carried  by  the  winds  to  various  places,  and  there  is 
no  known  record  of  their  having  caused  any  inter- 
ference in  any  commercial  flights,  or  any  other 
flights  for  that  matter. 

The  legal  position  is  quite  obscure.  And,  for 
one  thing,  it  is  not  very  easy,  when  you  put  up  a 
balloon,  to  tell  with  any  confidence  where  it  is  go- 
ing to  go.     It  is  true  that  in  the  main  the  winds 
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flow  from  the  west  to  the  east,  but  that's  not  uni- 
formly true.  Not  infrequently  they  turn  around 
and  go  in  the  other  direction. 

There  was  one  that  was  put  up  in  California, 
and  which  practically  went  all  the  way  round  the 
world.  It  transited  the  United  States,  the  At- 
lantic, Europe,  somewhere  through  the  Asian  area, 
and  was  last  heard  of,  I  understand,  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  I  am  told  that  they  are  gathering  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  useful  and  new  infor- 
mation about  these  jet  stream  air  currents  and,  in 
doing  so,  at  a  height  which  does  not  practicably 
involve  any  risk  to  anyone.  What  the  legal  posi- 
tion is,  I  wouldn't  feel  in  a  position  to  answer, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  legal  position  has 
Bven  been  codified,  you  might  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  any  other  countries  sim- 
ilarly launching  balloons  of  this  kind,  for  instance, 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  England,  or  France? 

A.  No.  They  are  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  although 
several  of  them  are  cooperating  with  us  in  this 
particular  project. 

Q.  There  is  a  balloon  that  was  found  2  or  3  days 
igo  in  Japan  which  came  from,  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  were  reports  today  from  Tokyo. 

A.  Well,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  are  doing 
that.     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  Middle  East  question, 
has  there  been  any  word  from  General  Burns  [Maj. 
9en.  E.  L.  M.  Burns,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.N. 
Truce  Supervision  Organization]  in  response  to 
She  statement  in  the  communique  after  the  Eden 
visit  last  week? 3 

A.  Could  I  postpone  that  question  a  minute? 
[  would  just  like  to  make  clear,  in  connection  with 
this  talk  about  balloons,  that  the  United  States 
jrovernment  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  sent  up 
my  propaganda  balloons  whatever  designed  to 
transit  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  note  received 
from  the  Soviet  Union  apparently,  perhaps  delib- 
jrately  or  perhaps  not,  seemed  to  confuse  these 
meteorological  balloons  with  certain  propaganda 
Dalloons  which  have  been  sent  up  by  some  organ- 
izations, I  believe  primarily  in  relation  to  some 
)f  the  satellite  countries.  But  I  want  to  repeat 
;hat  the  United  States  Government  has  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  attempted  to  send  any  propa- 


ganda material  whatever  by  air  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  question,  would 
you  care  to  clear  up  the  other  implication — that 
these  balloons  carry  photographic  equipment 
which  are  photographing  ground  installations? 

A.  Well,  I  do  believe  that  they  do  cany  some 
photographic  equipment  as  part  of  the  devices 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  keep  track  of  the  speed 
at  which  the  balloons  travel  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  reproduce  cloud  formations  which  are  usu- 
ally under  the  balloons.  When  you  fly  at  50,000 
feet  or  thereabouts  you  generally  find  cloud  condi- 
tions underneath,  and  there  is  some  recording,  I 
believe,  photographically  of  certain  cloud  condi- 
tions. It  would  be  quite  accidental,  I  believe,  if 
the  photograph  happened  to  pick  up  anything 
significant  on  the  ground.  Of  course,  they  fly  by 
day  and  by  night.  During  daytime  there  are  apt 
to  be  cloud  conditions,  so  that  that  aspect  of  the 
matter  I  think  could  only  be  quite  accidental. 

Q.  On  that  same  question,  sir,  you  received  the 
note  from  the  Soviet  Union  covering  this  matter? 

A.  Yes,  we  did.  And  I  hope  we  will  get  a  reply 
out  today  or  tomorrow.4 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  this  material  made  avail- 
able to  scientific  organizations  of  other  countries? 

A.  Yes,  after  it  is  collated,  it  will,  if  it  is  of 
value — and,  in  fact,  I  think  they  already  are  sat- 
isfied that  it  will  be  of  value.  We  hope  to  make 
it  available,  probably  on  a  broad  basis,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  forthcoming  Geophysical  Year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  we  doing,  if  any- 
thing, to  codify  the  international  law  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  balloons? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  being  considered 
by  the  international  law  group  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  not.     I  just  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  we  favor  such  a  consideration,  sir? 
A.  I  would  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Does  the  American  Air  Force,  for  instance, 
start  these  balloons  from  fields  in  Germany,  or 
other  parts  of  the  NATO  countries? 

A.  I  don't  know.  An  announcement  was  made 
on  this  subject — I  was  looking  at  it  yesterday.    A 


*  Ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1956,  p.  232. 
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full  press  release  on  this  was  given  out,  I  think,  on 
the  8th  of  January,  and  it  spoke  about  various 
places  in  Europe,  as  well  as,  I  think,  it  mentioned 
Okinawa,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  like.  I  don't 
know  just  where  they  are  coming  from  in  Western 
Europe. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  another  subject,  Russia 
seems  to  be  making  a  certain — 

A.  If  you  are  going  on  to  another  subject,  I 
have  got  to  give  some  gentleman  here  that  I  cut 
off  first  place.    Was  it  you  ? 

Middle  East 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary— 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  word  from  General  Burns 
in  response  to  the  part  of  the  Eden-Eisenhower 
communique  saying  that  you  would  look  with 
favor  on  the  request  for  additional  observers? 

A.  No,  we  have  not  had  a  reply,  but  we  would 
hardly  expect  one.  We  sent  a  copy  of  our  com- 
munique in  that  respect  to  the  Acting  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  he  in  turn, 
I  understand,  forwarded  it  to  General  Burns,  who 
is  now  in  the  Near  East.  But  we  have  had  no 
reply  yet. 

Q.  A  second  point  on  the  Middle  East — is  it 
correct,  as  it  has  been  widely  reported,  that  the 
United  States  would  favor  a  one-kilometer  with- 
drawal by  the  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and  Israeli 
forces,  to  make  a  two-kilometer-wide  zone  along 
the  border  in  which  these  unarmed  U.N.  observers 
could  more  carefully  monitor  the  frontier? 

A.  That  was  not  discussed  at  all  during  the 
Eden  visit  here,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  a 
suggestion  which,  if  it  had  merit,  would  be  made 
by  General  Burns.  If  he  thought  it  had  merit, 
we  would  certainly  carefully  consider  it,  but  we 
have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  put  it  forward. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  back  to  the  other  sub- 
ject, Russia  seems  to  be  making  a  sudden  drive  in 
the  last  week  or  two  along  with  Red  China  to 
create  a  new  feeling  of  friendship  with  Pakistan, 
as  though  to  break  down  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 
interfere  with  SEATO.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
give  us  your  evaluation  of  Pakistan  as  a  member 
both  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  of  the  SEATO 
organisation. 


A.  We  believe  that  Pakistan  is  a  member  of 
Seato  and  also  a  member  of  the  Baghdad  Pact 
because  they  are  aware  of  the  inherently  preda- 
tory nature  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  also 
because  their  people,  being  deeply  religious  people, 
find  repugnant  the  attitude  which  the  Soviet  rulers 
take  toward  religion.  I  believe  that  those  two 
elements  are  dominant  in  making  the  foreign 
policy  of  Pakistan.  They  are  fundamental,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  anything  that  is  now 
being  said  by  the  Soviet  rulers  would  change  the 
feeling  of  the  Pakistani  toward  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  published  an 
interview  with  President  Gronchi  of  Italy  which 
has  circulated  fairly  widely.  In  it  he  made  cer- 
tain suggestions  he  said  he  would  bring  to  your 
attention  when  he  comes  later  this  month.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  seen  this  and  if  you  have  any 
comment  about  it. 

A.  Well,  I  observed  that  there  seemed  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  between  President 
Gronchi  and  the  writer  of  the  article,  and  I  think 
I  had  better  leave  that  dispute  to  be  settled  as 
between  them. 

Visit  of  President  Mayer 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  met  Mr.  Mayer  yester- 
day.5 Could  you  tell  us  the  general  line  of  the 
talk  and  especially  what  are  the  views  of  his  Gov- 
ernment about  EURATOM?  Are  you  planning 
to  do  something  to  help  achieve  this  project? 

A.  Well,  our  talks  with  President  Mayer  were 
designed  primarily  to  express  the  deep  interest 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
in  the  project  reflected  by  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community.  That  concept  of  integration,  of 
which  this  is  the  first  expression,  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  us,  and  we  made  clear  our  desire 
to  be  helpful  and  constructive  in  any  way  we  can. 
We  already  have  been  quite  helpful  in  the  grant- 
ing of  a  loan  of  $100  million  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  ambassa- 
dorial diplomatic  mission  to  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and  by  the  official  status  accorded  to 
the  President  of  the  High  Authority  on  his  visit 
here. 


B  For  a  communique  on  the  visit  of  Rene  Mayer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Community 
for  Coal  and  Steel,  see  p.  289. 
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Now,  you  refer  to  the  question,  I  think,  of 
SURATOM,  and  I  think  you  referred  to  and 
isked  whether  President  Mayer  dealt  with  the 
lews  of  his  Government.  Now,  at  the  moment 
n  Government  is  not  the  French  Government 
nit  is  the  High  Authority,  and  the  High  Author- 
ty  is  not  itself  officially  involved  in  this  matter. 
JVe  did  have  some  casual  conversation  last  night 
it  dinner  about  the  whole  matter,  but  President 
layer  did  not  purport  in  any  way  to  speak  for 
he  French  Government. 

Q.  It  has  been  widely  reported  that  the  British 
vere  reluctant  on  the  scheme.  I  wonder  whether 
!//•.  Mayer  in  his  position  as  President  talked 
'bout  that  to  you  or  insisted  about  it. 

A.  Well,  I  expect  that  he  will  find  some  oppor- 
unity  to  express  while  he  is  here  his  own  views 
»n  that  subject.  All  I  think  that  I  can  properly 
ay  is  that  President  Mayer  believes  very  strongly 
n  the  concept  which  is  now  embodied  in  the  Coal 
nd  Steel  Community,  and  I  think  he  would  be 
ympathetic  to  an  extension  of  that  concept  into 
•roader  fields. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  back  to  balloons,  my  im- 
rression  of  what  you  said  earlier  is  in  effect  you 
\eny  thai  any  balloons  have  been  sent  over  Soviet 
erritory  for  military  purposes,  and  say  that  if  any 
\ave  crossed  Soviet  frontiers  it  has  been  by  acci- 
lent  or  the  chances  of  the  winds,  and  so  on.  Is 
hat  correct? 

A.  I  think  we  had  to  assume  that  some  of  these 
leather  balloons  put  up  into  these  high  jet-stream 
ireas  might  go  a  long  way  and  would  probably 
over  many,  many  countries.  I  suppose  in  this 
rhole  project  so  far  that  weather  balloons  put 
ip  in  the  air  probably  have  covered  20  to  30 
lifferent  countries.  The  meteorological  informa- 
ion  sought  can  only  be  obtained  by  having  these 
►alloons  travel  greater  distances  than  just  the 
erritory  of  a  single  state.  So  the  concept  of  their 
ligh  flying  and  wide  flying  is  inherent  in  the 
>roject,  as  I  think  was  made  clear  in  the  announce- 
nent.  But  the  information  that  is  being  sought  is 
lot  essentially  or  even  at  all  military  information, 
rhere  is  information  about  the  movement  of  these 
et  streams  which  has  a  bearing  upon  a  great  many 
hings.  Some  people  think  that  the  climatic 
hanges  which  have  occurred  recently  in  various 
>arts  of  the  world  are  due  to  the  shifting  of  these 
*reat  jet  streams  of  air  at  high  altitudes.     So, 


to  locate  those  streams  and  measure  their  velocity 
and,  from  time  to  time,  to  measure  their  shifts, 
is  a  part  of  a  project  which  has  worldwide 
significance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  anticipating  that  these  bal- 
loons would  go  over  the  territory  of  other  coun- 
tries, did  the  Government  take  any  action  or  con- 
sider the  question  of  notifying  other  countries  that 
they  might? 

A.  There  was  a  public  notice  which  was  given 
to  all  the  world  at  the  time  when  this  project  was 
conceived  and  about  to  be  launched.  I  am  told 
that  the  gondolas  that  these  balloons  carry  have 
in  them  requests  in  various  languages,  including 
the  Russian  language,  that  if  the  gondola  is  found 
a  reward  will  be  paid  for  its  return,  so  that  the 
information  that  is  available  in  the  apparatus  can 
be  obtained  and  collated  with  that  from  other 
sources. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  mean  that,  provided 
that  there  is  no  determination  to  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  feels  that  they  have  the  right  to  send 
these  balloons  at  a  certain  height  anywhere  around 
the  globe? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  we  feel  that  way,  although, 
as  I  say,  there  is  no  clear  international  law  on  the 
subject.  We  would  be  disposed  to  be  respectful 
of  the  strong  views  of  any  country  which  was 
opposed  to  it.  While  one  can  never  be  sure  of 
where  a  balloon  is  going  to  go  when  you  put  it  up 
50,000  feet  into  the  air,  we  would  be  disposed  to 
try  to  avoid  the  territory  of  any  country  which 
felt  violent  objection  to  it.  We  would  do  this,  not 
as  a  matter  of  their  right  but  as  a  matter  of  decent, 
friendly  relations. 

Arab-Israel  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  letter  to  the  Ifi  Con- 
gressmen released  yesterday?  you  spoke  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors  and  you  said  we 
are  actively  working  toward  the  establishment  of 
such  relations.  Would  you  in  some  way  elaborate 
for  us  as  to  the  nature  of  these  efforts? 

A.  The  efforts  are  those  which  were,  I  think, 
most  officially  expressed  in  my  speech  of  August 
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26,7  which  I  have  often  referred  to.  The  princi- 
ples of  that  seem  to  be  sound.  We  constantly  are 
keeping  those  proposals  before  the  governments 
of  the  countries  concerned— the  Government  of 
Israel  and  the  Governments  of  the  Arab  countries 
concerned — and  emphasizing  the  great  gains 
which  would  be  achieved  if  the  economic  benefits 
that  are  portrayed  in  that  program  could  be  real- 
ized and  the  resources  of  the  area  devoted  to  the 
well-being  of  the  people  rather  than  to  the  barren 
effort  to  build  up  armament. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand  it,  this  Geo- 
physical Year  is  being,  taken  part  in  by  all  coun- 
tries, including  Russia.  Can  you  tell  us  whether 
the  projects  which  each  country  is  engaged  in 
were  divided  up  or  whether  each  country  decided 
on  its  own  what  projects  it  would  undertake? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. But  I  do  want  to  make  clear  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  this  particular  project  is  part  of 
the  Geophysical  Year.  I  do  suggest  that  it  will 
probably  garner  information  of  a  kind  which 
would  be  interesting  to  those  scientists  who  get 
together  for  the  celebration  of  the  Geophysical 
Year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  the  United 
States  would  be  respectful  of  any  strong,  opposi- 
tion of  any  country  which  had  strong  opposition 
to  having  balloons  over  its  territory.  The 
Russians  obviously  feel  strongly  about  having 
balloons  over  their  territory.  Will  we  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  their  drifting  over  the  U.S.S.R.? 

A.  Well,  I  would  prefer  not  to  answer  that 
question  until  the  note  which  we  are  preparing 
on  that  subject  is  released,  which  I  hope  will  be 
by  tomorrow  or  the  day  after. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  ask  one  more  techni- 
cal question  on  this?  At  what  point  does — at 
what  height,  I  mean  approximate  height,  does 
the  balloon  leave  the  area  of  sovereignty? 

A.  I  just  can't  answer  that  question.  I  am 
very  sorry.  But  it  is  the  same  problem  that  we 
get  on  a  minor  scale  when  you  deal  with  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  man  who  has  a  house  near  an 
airfield  lias  a  right  to  prevent  planes  flying  over 
his  piece  of  land  and  his  home.  There  have  been 
lawsuits,  as  you  know,  brought  by  the  owners  of 
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homes  near  airfields,  to  try  to  prevent  the  air- 
planes from  going  over,  on  the  theory  that  if  you 
own  a  piece  of  land  you  own  the  air  up  a  certain 
distance  in  the  air.  Well,  in  the  main  those  law- 
suits have  been  rejected,  although  certainly 
everybody  admits  that,  if  you  own  a  piece  of  land, 
you  do  control  the  air  to  a  certain  distance  up.  , 
But  precisely  what  the  distance  is  has  never  been  , 
decided,  even  in  domestic  law.  When  you  get 
into  international  law,  the  problem  is  also  ob- 
scure. I  don't  know  how  high  a  balloon  has  to 
go  before  you  get  out  of  the  bounds  of  sovereignty, 
so  to  speak. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  prepared  to  make  the 
information  obtained  by  these  balloons  available 
to  those  countries  who  do  not  object  to  having 
them  fly  over  their  territory? 

A.  Yes,  I  expect  we  will  make  it  available  to 
all  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  pretty  well  established 
that  these  balloons  are  what  people  used  to  see  as 
flying  saucers? 

A.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  so- 
called  flying  saucers  were  these  balloons. 

Q.  Do  you  know  other  things  that  were  flying 
saucers  that  weren't  these  things? 

A.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  United  States 
Government's  attitude  toward  these  privately 
launched  propaganda  balloons? 

A.  Well,  those  are  efforts  in  the  main  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  some  of  them  refugees  of  some  of 
the  satellite  countries,  to  communicate  with  their 
fellow  countrymen  back  home.  They  operate  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Since  these  are  private 
activities,  it  is  not  a  situation  which  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  try  to  control. 

Q.  What  is  the  position,  sir,  on  radio  broadcasts 
into  the  Soviet  world?  Is  that  similarly  undefined 
as  to  airspace?  That  is  done  both  by  official 
United  States  Government  and  non-Government 
sources. 

A.  You  know,  I  used  to  be  an  international 
lawyer,  or  thought  I  was.  But  I  haven't  practiced 
for  so  long  that  I  am  getting  a  bit  rusty.  I  should 
have  brought  along,  I  think,  Mr.  Phleger,  who  is 
my  Legal  Adviser,  to  this  particular  conference. 

That  is  another  question,  I  think,  where  inter- 
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lational  law  is  quite  obscure:  whether  you  have 
i  right  to  send  ether  waves  carrying  messages  into 
mother  country  or  whether  you  have  the  right  to 
;ry  to  jam  those  waves.  "We  have  tried,  as  you 
mow,  at  the  last  Geneva  conference  to  get  an 
tgreement  that  what  you  might  call  straight  news 
>roadcasts  would  be  recognized  and  not  sought  to 
>e  jammed,  but  we  could  not  get  very  far  with 
he  Soviets  on  that  score.  What  the  law  is,  I 
lon't  know,  but  it  is  a  case  where  I  would  sup- 


Jnited  States  Policy  in  the  Middle  East 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  oe- 
koeen  Secretary  Dulles  and  a  group  of  Jfi  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


SECRETARY   DULLES  TO   MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE 
)F  REPRESENTATIVES 

•less  release  65  dated  February  6 

February  6, 1956 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  your  letter  of  February  3. 
[  share  your  concern  at  the  continuing  tense  situ- 
ition  in  the  Near  East,  and  at  the  persistent  threat 
t  represents  to  the  peace.  Let  me  say  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  embraces  the 
jreservation  of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  also  em- 
)races  the  principle  of  maintaining  our  friendship 
■vith  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

The  Government  of  Israel,  feeling  that  its  peace- 
Ful  existence  is  threatened  by  the  large  amount  of 
irms  now  made  available  to  certain  Arab  countries 
yy  the  Soviet  bloc,  desires  to  purchase  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  additional  arm- 
unent  to  balance  what  it  considers  to  be  the  in- 
creased threat  against  it. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  current  de- 
'elopments  would  create  a  disparity  in  armed 
!orce  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors, 
lowever,  we  are  not  convinced  that  that  disparity 
an  be  adequately  offset  by  additional  purchases 
»f  arms  by  the  State  of  Israel.  Israel  has  a  popu- 
ation  of  under  two  million,  whereas  the  Arab 
>opulation  amounts  to  tens  of  millions,  and  they 
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pose  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  any 
rule  that  you  couldn't  send  radio  messages  into 
another  country  because  they  automatically  go 
there.  It  is  in  ways  sometimes  like  these  balloons. 
You  send  them  up  and  you  can't  tell  where  they 
are  going  to  go.  In  the  case  of  the  radio,  of  course, 
some  of  it  is  directly,  openly  beamed  to  another 
country  for  deliberate  purposes.  I  don't  think  it 
has  ever  been  suggested  that  that  was  illegal. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


apparently  have  been  offered  access  to  huge  stores 
of  Soviet  bloc  material.  Under  this  circumstance 
the  security  of  Israel  can  perhaps  better  be 
assured  by  means  other  than  an  arms  race. 

The  having  in  hand,  by  Israel,  of  equal  or 
superior  arms  is  not  the  only  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion. Israel  is  a  creation  of,  and  member  of,  the 
United  Nations;  the  Arab  States  are  also  mem- 
bers, and  all  are  solemnly  bound  by  that  Charter 
to  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force.  The  United  Nations  or- 
ganization is  capable  of  providing  many  forms  of 
protection.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  in 
1950  joined  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
to  declare  a  policy  of  action  within  and  without 
the  United  Nations  to  deter  aggression  by  either 
side  against  the  other.  United  States  policy  in 
that  respect  has  recently  been  reemphasized  in  the 
statement  issued  on  February  1,  1956,  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Eden.1  The 
combined  influence  of  the  nations  which  would, 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Tripar- 
tite Declaration,  be  against  any  armed  aggression 
is  a  far  more  effective  deterrent  to  any  potential 
aggressor  than  any  amount  of  arms  which  could 
be  obtained  by  either  side. 

"We  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  arms  sales 
to  Israel.  But  it  is  our  belief  that  the  security  of 
states  in  the  Near  East  cannot  rest  upon  arms 
alone  but  rather  upon  the  international  rule  of 
law  and  upon  the  establishment  of  friendly  rela- 
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tions  among  neighbors.    We  are  actively  working 
toward  the  establishment  of  such  relations. 

In  my  speech  of  August  26,  1955,2  made  with 
President  Eisenhower's  concurrence,  I  referred  to 
the  fear  and  tension  arising  in  the  area  from  the 
lack  of  fixed  permanent  boundaries  and  indicated 
U.S.  willingness  to  assist  the  parties  in  substitut- 
ing agreed  frontiers  for  armistice  lines.    To  en- 


Tripartite  Meeting  on  Situation 
in  Middle  East 

Press  release  73  dated  February  8 

Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  met  on  February  8  to  con- 
sider the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  As  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  three  Governments  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  all  members  to  be  alert  and 
vigilant  to  threats  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

In  light  of  the  increased  tension  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  accordance  with  their  undertakings 
in  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  May  25,  1950,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
believed  it  would  be  useful  to  discuss  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  that  declaration. 

This  was  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views,  and 
further  consultations  will  take  place. 


courage  the  parties  to  work  toward  such  agreement 
and  to  assure  them  that  the  United  States  would 
be  prepared  to  make  its  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  respect  for  such  bound- 
aries, I  stated  that  the  President  would  recommend 
that  the  United  States  participate  in  an  inter- 
national guarantee  of  agreed  frontiers.  That 
statement  still  stands. 

You  inquire  about  economic  aid.  United  States 
policy  in  the  extension  of  economic  aid  is  based 
upon  the  desire  to  strengthen  other  free  nations. 
In  the  case  of  each  aid  program  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  nature  of  the  project  in  question  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  I  can 
assure  you  that  United  States  aid  would  not  be 
extended  for  purposes  or  under  circumstances 
which  we  judged  would  undermine  peace  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Arab  refugees  remain  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  source  of  bitterness  existing  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel.     In  my  speech 
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of  August  26,  1955,  I  proposed  that  the  problem 
of  the  Arab  refugees  be  attacked  in  several  ways. 
I  suggested  United  States  participation  in  an  in-  ; 
ternational  loan  to  Israel  to  assist  her  in  funding 
her  obligation  to  pay  compensation  for  property 
left  in  Israel  by  the  refugees  and  which  is  now 
being  utilized  by  Israel.  I  recommended  assistance 
to  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  refugees  both  by  repatriation  to  Israel  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  feasible  and  resettlement  in 
adjoining  Arab  States.  In  this  connection  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  have  accepted,  on  a  tech- 
nical basis,  the  Jordan  Valley  plan  which  would 
provide  new  economic  opportunities  for  several 
hundred  thousand  refugees.  But  final  political 
approval  remains  to  be  achieved.  Thus,  some 
progress  has  been  realized,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done. 

I  know  that  you  all  understand  that  it  is  not 
practical,  or  in  the  interest  of  the  goals  we  seek, 
to  discuss  publicly  all  of  the  factors  involved  in 
this  complicated  situation.  I  know  you  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  problems  of  this  area  must  be 
studied  in  the  larger  context  of  the  free  world's 
unceasing  struggle  against  international  com- 
munism. I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  the  United  States,  seeking  for  itself 
to  avoid  involvement  in  war,  is  earnestly  striving 
as  a  friend  of  both  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors 
to  relieve  the  present  tension  in  the  area.  If  the 
political  and  economic  developments  should  sub- 
sequently become  such  as  to  make  Congressional 
action  desirable  or  necessary,  the  President  would, 
of  course,  promptly  communicate  with  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


MEMBERS    OF    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 
TO  SECRETARY  DULLES 

February  3,  195( 

The  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know  many  of 
us,  in  our  individual  capacity  of  Members  of 
Congress,  have  been  in  continuing  communica- 
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on  with  the  Department  of  State  concerning 
B  tragic  increase  of  tensions  in  the  Middle  East, 
our  statement  of  August  26,  1955,  outlined  the 
tsie  concepts  which  could,  through  effective  im- 
einentation,  bring  peace  to  this  troubled  area, 
i  your  statement,  you  outlined  certain  specific 
•obleins  requiring  solution  in  order  to  bring 
>out  peaceful  conditions.  You  referred  to  the 
ck  of  fixed  permanent  boundaries  between  Israel 
id  its  Arab  neighbors,  the  fear  of  an  imbalance 
1  power  which  might  lead  to  violence  on  the  part 
'  one  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  against 
e  other,  and  to  the  tragic  plight  of  the  900,000 
fugees  whose  displacement  presents  a  continual 
•oblem. 

We,  therefore,  proceed  from  the  premise  that 
m  recognize  the  great  danger  to  peace  in  the 
Eddie  East.  We  and  the  millions  of  constitu- 
te whom  we,  collectively,  represent  are  gravely 
ncerned  about  the  immediate  necessity  for  find- 
g  means  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
rael  and  the  Arab  world. 

We.  therefore,  would  like  to  state  in  further 
nil  some  of  the  problems  which  we  consider 
»ed  to  be  met  by  our  Government  and  associated 
)vernments  particularly  Great  Britain  and 
ranee.  Under  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of 
150,  our  Government  recognized  "that  the  Arab 
tates  and  Israel  all  need  to  maintain  a  certain 
vel  of  armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
teir  internal  security  and  their  legitimate  self- 
jfense  and  to  permit  them  to  play  their  part  in 
le  defense  of  the  area  as  a  whole".  Because  of  a 
sar  of  growing  imbalance  of  arms,  the  Govern- 
ent  of  Israel  desires  to  purchase  through  private 
>urces  defensive  arms  strictly  for  purposes  of  self- 
jfense.  We  have  individually,  and  now  collec- 
vely,  taken  the  position  that  Israel  as  a  firm  part 
f  the  free  world  should  be  allowed  to  obtain  in 
le  open  market  such  weapons  as  would  assure  her 
rotection  against  aggression.  What  is  the  posi- 
on  of  the  State  Department  on  this  matter  ? 
We  do  not  contend  that  tension  in  the  Middle 
last  can  be  finally  resolved  by  the  provision  of 
efensive  arms  alone.  We  are  convinced  that  im- 
lediate  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
f  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  world  should 
e  undertaken.  These  negotiations  should  be  ef- 
actively  implemented  by  our  Government  in  asso- 
iation  with  those  governments  which  joined  in 
le  Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950. 


It  is  vital  that  prompt  and  decisive  measures  be 
taken  to  end  the  threat  of  war  in  the  Near  East. 

To  achieve  this  end,  the  negotiation  of  formal 
treaties  guaranteeing  the  existing  frontiers  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  is  essential  but  essen- 
tial also  is  a  willingness  to  negotiate  such  treaties. 
We  believe  that  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  guarantee 
of  existing  frontiers  should  be  offered  to  all  inter- 
ested parties  in  the  Middle  East  and  should  be 
implemented  promptly  as  to  the  frontiers  of  that 
nation  or  those  nations  which  accept  the  proposed 
peace  terms.  Otherwise  we  continue  to  be  faced 
with  the  refusal  of  some  nations  to  enter  into  peace 
negotiations  or  even  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  What  is  the  position  of  the 
State  Department  in  this  regard  ? 

There  are  two  additional  matters  as  to  which  we 
seek  information  from  the  Department:  first,  we 
do  not  believe  that  economic  aid  should  be  extended 
to  any  nation  which  is  engaging  in  warlike  or  ag- 
gressive maneuvers  against  any  part  of  the  free 
world.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  urging  our  Department  of  State  to  consider 
most  carefully  further  extension  of  economic  aid, 
denying  such  aid  to  those  countries  which  by  their 
actions  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  free  na- 
tions. What  is  the  position  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  this  regard  ? 

Second,  we  agree  with  your  August  26th,  1955, 
statement  concerning  the  immediate  desirability  of 
economic  and  technical  help  in  resettling  those 
Arab  refugees  whose  continued  presence  in  their 
present  location  delays  or  impedes  the  possibility 
of  a  total  solution  of  the  Arab-Israel  problem. 
What  progress  has  been  made  by  our  Government 
and  associated  nations  toward  the  solution  of  this 
matter  ? 

We  recognize  that  the  continuing  effort  of  our 
Government  to  counter  the  spread  of  world  Com- 
munism has  many  facets.  Action  taken  anywhere 
may  have  repercussions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
But  we  do  urgently  feel  that  our  constituents  will 
be  better  informed  by  frank  statements  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  wherever  that  is 
possible,  consistent  with  national  security.  As 
Members  of  Congress,  who  support  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  this  Administration,  we  are  particu- 
larly anxious  that  our  constituents  be  advised  that 
the  Department  is  taking  positive  steps  toward  the 
protection  of  free  nations  such  as  Israel  and  to- 
ward the  dissolution  of  dangers  which  in  threaten- 
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ing  the  peace  of  Israel,  threaten  also  the  peace  of 
the  free  world. 

We  would  much  appreciate  an  early  response  to 
this  urgent  expression  of  our  concern. 
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ICA  Gives  Gamma  Globulin 
To  Combat  Epidemic  in  India 

A  half  million  cubic  centimeters  of  gamma 
globulin  have  been  sent  by  air  to  India  by  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  as  a  gift 
of  t lie  people  of  the  United  States  to  help  that 
country  combat  an  epidemic  of  infectious  hepatitis 
in  the  New  Delhi  area,  Ica  announced  on  Jan- 
27. 
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Gamma  globulin  is  recognized  as  an  effective 
preventive  of  hepatitis,  sometimes  called  yellow 
jaundice,  among  persons  exposed  to  the  disease. 
The  500,000  cc.'s  sent  to  India  is  estimated  to  be 
enough  to  provide  protection  for  more  than  200,000 
persons  who  might  have  been  exposed. 

The  gamma  globulin  was  made  available  to  Ica 
by  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis at  well  below  existing  prices.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding air  freight,  was  about  $425,000.  The 
Foundation  was  able  to  supply  the  gamma  glob- 
ulin from  its  reserves  in  Chicago  without  any  dan- 
ger of  depletion  of  supplies  needed  for  U.S.  do- 
mestic purposes.  It  has  been  stockpiling  gamma 
globulin  for  several  years  because  of  its  effective- 
ness against  polio,  but  the  Salk  vaccine  has  less- 
ened the  need  for  this  purpose  in  this  country. 

Director  John  B.  Hollister  of  Ica  has  expressed 
appreciation  to  the  Foundation  for  making  the 
supplies  available  so  that  the  United  States 
could  help  India  in  combating  the  epidemic. 


Exchange  of  Views  With  President 
of  Coal  and  Steel  Authority 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  joint  announcement 
released  on  February  8  and  a  joint  com/munique  re- 
leased on  February  9  regarding  the  visit  to  Wash- 
ington of  Rene  Mayer,  President  of  the  High 
Authority  of  the  European  Community  for  Coal 
and  Steel. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  8 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 

The  President  of  the  High  Authority  of  the 
European  Community  for  Coal  and  Steel,  M.  Rene 
Mayer,  called  on  the  President  this  morning.  M. 
Mayer  discussed  developments  in'  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  its  prospects  for 
the  future. 

The  President  expressed  to  M.  Mayer  the 
friendly  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
and  in  the  activities  of  this  first  supranational  in- 
stitution in  Europe.  He  assured  M.  Mayer  that 
the  United  States  regards  continued  progress  to- 
wards European  integration  as  a  vital  contribution 
towards  security,  welfare  and  freedom  during  the 
years  ahead. 
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OMMUNIQUE  OF  FEBRUARY  9 

ress  release  75  dated  February  9 

During  the  past  three  days,  the  President  of  the 
ligh  Authority  for  Coal  and  Steel,  M.  Rene 
fftyer,  has  been  in  Washington  for  an  exchange 
i  views  with  officials  of  the  United  States 
Jovernment. 

President  Mayer  called  on  President  Eisen- 
iower.  M.  Mayer  discussed  with  President  Eisen- 
iower  developments  in  the  European  Coal  and 
>tcel  Community  and  its  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  President  expressed  to  M.  Mayer  the 
riendly  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
ram  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
nd  in  the  activities  of  this  first  supranational  in- 
titution  in  Europe.  He  assured  M.  Mayer  that 
he  United  States  regards  continued  progress  to- 
cards  European  integration  as  a  vital  contribution 
owards  security,  welfare  and  freedom  during  the 
ears  ahead. 

In  addition  to  his  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
lent,  President  Mayer  discussed  questions  of  mu- 
ual  interest  between  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and  the  United  States,  among  other 
hings  the  present  situation  of  coal  and  scrap 
narkets.  These  conversations  took  place  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
he  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  the  President  of  the  Export-Import 
3ank,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Fed- 
ral  Reserve  System. 

As  President  of  the  Executive  of  Europe's  first 
upranational  institution,  M.  Mayer  reviewed  the 
tchievements  of  the  European  Community  for 
Hoal  and  Steel ;  this  review  was  also  made  in  rela- 
ion  to  other  initiatives  being  taken  in  Europe  to 
sxtend  European  economic  unity. 

During  President  Mayer's  call  on  Mr.  Dulles, 
he  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  had  recognized  the  importance  of  its 
"riendly  relationship  to  the  European  Community 
for  Coal  and  Steel  by  establishing  recently  a 
Mission  to  the  High  Authority  headed  by  an  officer 
>f  ambassadorial  rank.1  President  Mayer  and 
secretary  Dulles  voiced  the  expectation  that  this 
Mission  would  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
he  close  and  cordial  relations  which  exist  between 
he  European  Community  for  Coal  and  Steel  and 
he  United  States. 
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Tariff  Concessions  to  Sweden 

Press  release  64  dated  February  6 

As  announced  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
August  22,  1955,1  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Protocol  for  the  Accession  of  Japan 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
U.S.  concessions  to  countries  other  than  Japan  in 
connection  with  the  negotiations  for  Japan's  ac- 
cession will  be  made  effective  30  days  after  such 
countries  notify  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
general  agreement  that  their  concessions  to  Japan 
are  being  placed  in  effect. 

On  January  16,  1956,  the  Government  of 
Sweden  gave  such  notification  regarding  the  con- 
cessions contained  in  its  schedule  to  the  Protocol. 
Accordingly  the  United  States  will  on  February 
15, 1956,  apply  the  concessions  initially  negotiated 
with  Sweden  which  are  not  already  in  effect.  The 
products  affected  are: 


Item  Designation 
38 

1409  [second] 

1536  [first] 


Description 

Extracts,  dyeing,  and  tanning,  not 
containing  alcohol :  Oak 

Sulphite  wrapping  paper  not  spe- 
cially provided  for 

Candles 


The  President  has  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  effective  date  for  these  concessions 
to  Sweden.     The  text  of  the  notification  follows. 


President's  Letter  to  Secretary  Humphrey9 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  6,  1956. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Reference  is  made  to  my 
proclamation  of  July  22,  1955  3  carrying  out  the 
Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  by  Japan  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

On  January  16,  1956,  Sweden  gave  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  to  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  the  notification,  referred 
to  in  paragraph  3  of  the  Protocol  for  the  accession 
of  Japan,  regarding  the  application  of  concessions 
which  it  had  negotiated  initially  with  Japan.  Ac- 
cordingly, pursuant  to  the  procedure  described  in 
Part  I  (b)  (1)  of  the  above-mentioned  proclama- 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5, 1955,  p.  397. 

2  21  Fed.  Reg.  829. 

8  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8, 1955,  p.  226. 
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tion,  I  hereby  notify  you  that  items  38,  1409  [sec- 
ond], and  1536  [first]  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
to  the  said  Protocol  shall  not  be  withheld  pursuant 
to  paragraph  4  of  the  said  Protocol  on  or  after 
February  15,  1956. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Honorable  George  M.  Humphrey, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Visit  of  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland 


White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  John  A.  Cos- 
tello,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  March.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  in 
Washington  from  March  14  to  17.  The  official 
visit  will  also  include  3  days  in  New  York  City 
later  in  the  month. 


The  Present  Situation  in  Germany 


by  Under  Secretary  Hoover 1 


A  few  days  ago  I  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to 
West  Germany  and  Berlin.  The  purpose  of  my 
trip  was  to  take  part  in  the  10th  anniversary  of 
RIAS — Radio  in  the  American  Sector  of  Berlin — 
whose  programs  are  primarily  directed  to  the  cap- 
tive population  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  East 
Germany.2 

After  visiting  Berlin,  one  begins  to  realize  how 
very  important  an  institution  like  BIAS  can  be 
to  the  lives  and  hopes  of  these  people.  It  has 
served  for  a  decade  as  a  link  between  the  East 
Germans,  who  are  being  held  against  their  will 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  the  outside  free 
world.  It  has  helped  to  maintain  their  faith  in 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  freedom  and  justice. 

A  similar  role  is  being  played  by  the  Free 
Europe  Committee,  financed  by  the  privately 
organized  Crusade  for  Freedom.  Through  broad- 
casts over  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  by  other  non- 
governmental means,  the  support  and  sympathy 
of  the  free  world  is  communicated  to  the  captive 
people  of  Eastern  Europe.  This  private  endeavor 
plays  a  vital  role  in  carrying  the  message  of  free- 
dom and  hope  and  is  worthy  of  the  widespread 
assistance  it  receives  each  year  from  the  American 
people. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  one  of  the 

1  Address  made  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
.it  X'w  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  10  (press  release  76). 

"For  text  of  Mr.  Hoover's  address  at  Berlin,  see 
Bgllrxh  of  Feb.  IS,  L956,  p.  242. 
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most  vital  problems  affecting  world  peace — the 
reunification  of  Germany  as  a  free  and  sovereign 
country. 

A  trip  to  Bonn  and  Berlin,  no  matter  how  brief, 
impresses  one  with  the  harsh  facts  of  the  artificial 
partition  that  dominates  German  life  today. 
What  should  have  been  a  single  state,  with  the 
traditional  seat  of  its  central  government  in  Ber- 
lin, remains  divided  into  two  basic  areas:  the 
Federal  Republic,  with  its  provisional  capital  in 
Bomi,  and  the  Soviet  Zone  or  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic. 

The  injustice  of  this  continuing  division  of 
Germany  by  the  Soviets,  10  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  must  be  peacefully  resolved. 
But  unification  cannot  be  achieved  at  the  cost  of 
true  liberty  for  the  German  people.  Much  as  the 
West  Germans  want  to  be  joined  with  their 
countrymen  who  are  being  held  captive  by  the 
Soviets  in  the  Eastern  Zone,  they  know  unity  must 
be  based  on  freedom  if  it  is  to  have  lasting 
meaning. 

In  the  two  adjacent  but  divided  parts  of  Ger- 
many the  forces  of  communism  and  the  forces  of 
freedom  have  each  left  their  imprint  for  the  world 
to  see.  Because  it  so  clearly  depicts  two  contrast- 
ing philosophies  of  government,  the  postwar  pe- 
riod has  a  particular  significance.  No  nation  and 
no  people  can  afford  to  ignore  the  lesson  which 
has  been  so  vividly  taught  in  Germany  during  this 
time. 
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Following  tho  war  these  two  systems  began  to 
'unction  side  by  side  and  under  the  same  condi- 
ions.  They  dealt  with  populations  of  the  same 
lational  heritage  and  the  same  economic  back- 
ground. 

Bast  Germany  has  been  a  tragic  example  of  what 
lappens  under  Communist  domination.  West 
}ermany  affords  a  shining  example  of  liberty  and 
>rosperity. 

i  Tribute  to  German  Energy 

The  phenomenal  economic  and  political  recovery 
n  West  Germany  will  stand  forever  as  a  tribute 
o  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  German  people 
it  work  under  a  free  society.  Out  of  this  soil  of 
xeedom,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  West,  there 
ias  grown  a  stable,  sovereign,  and  democratic 
government  that  has  commanded  worldwide  re- 
pect.  Industrial  production  has  doubled  over 
prewar  levels.  Today  West  Germany  has  a  thriv- 
ng  economy  with  a  standard  of  living  no  one 
onsidered  possible  10  years  ago.  It  supports  not 
>nly  its  own  expanding  postwar  population  but 
in  additional  10  million  people  who  have  come 
Tom  Communist  areas. 

In  this  new  free  society,  all  of  its  elements  have 
©ntributed  and  flourished — industry,  labor,  agri- 
lulture,  churches,  schools,  professions,  arts,  and 
>olitical  parties.  The  people  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public have  the  right  to  think  freely,  to  speak 
rreely,  and  to  have  a  truly  free  press.  They  have 
i  constitutional  government — with  their  repre- 
sentatives freely  elected,  without  interference  or 
soercion,  and  free  to  shape  the  destiny  of  their 
>wn  country.  They  are  in  every  sense  a  free  na- 
;ion.  In  his  dedication  to  those  principles, 
[Chancellor  Adenauer  has  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
:ion  to  free  men  everywhere. 

Progress — if  you  want  to  call  it  that — in  the  zone 
;hat  the  Soviets  have  ruled  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
;hat  of  the  Federal  Republic.  The  grim  facts  are 
well  known,  but  they  need  to  be  repeated  over  and 
>ver.  In  no  other  way  can  the  moral  force  of 
humanity  in  the  rest  of  the  world  be  brought  to 
sear  on  this  travesty  of  justice. 

What  are  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  this  Com- 
munist area  of  East  Germany?  Workers  must 
meet  ever-increasing  goals  of  output  without  ade- 
quate compensation.  Their  so-called  "trade 
anion"  is  merely  a  government  instrument  for 
propaganda,  restraint,  and  control.     They  have 


destroyed  the  finest  traditions  of  independence 
and  responsibility  in  the  trade  union  movement. 
Farmers  have  been  deprived  of  freedom  and  in- 
centive by  enforced  collectivization.  They  must 
produce  high-delivery  quotas  at  artificially  low 
prices.  Basic  foods  and  consumer  items  are  in 
short  supply.  The  standard  of  living  is  ruthlessly 
depressed  below  the  level  that  their  hard  work 
would  be  expected  to  provide.  Only  one-third  as 
many  housing  units  are  built  in  East  Germany 
each  year,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  there 
are  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

Contrasts  in  Berlin 

The  contrast  is  there,  it  is  real,  and  it  is  ap- 
palling. It  is  even  more  striking  between  the  two 
sections  of  Berlin. 

The  free  sector  of  Berlin,  despite  its  geographic 
isolation  from  West  Germany  and  its  artificial 
separation  from  the  surrounding  countryside,  has 
made  a  remarkable  recovery.  Its  2  million  people 
are  far  better  off  than  the  million  East  Berliners 
whose  part  of  the  city  is  directly  linked  to  the 
economy  of  the  surrounding  Soviet  Zone.  The 
contrast  was  obvious  during  my  brief  visit.  East 
of  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  life  seemed  drab  and 
oppressive.  One  could  sense  the  depressed  outlook 
of  a  regimented  people  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

In  West  Berlin,  however,  one  is  impressed  by 
the  open  countenances  and  confident  manner  of  a 
people  for  whom  freedom  has  become  a  matter  of 
real  personal  significance.  They  are  cheerful 
and  going  about  their  lives  with  a  definite  purpose. 
They  have  raised  the  level  of  their  economy,  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  their  trade  with  the  Federal 
Republic  in  the  West,  until  they  are  now  virtually 
self -supporting. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  area  in  the  world 
more  stanch  in  its  repudiation  of  communism  than 
the  Federal  Republic,  and  particularly  the  free 
part  of  Berlin. 

The  full  force  of  the  anti-Communist  attitude 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  without  visiting  Ger- 
many and  learning  firsthand  of  the  deep-rooted 
nature  of  German  hostility  toward  the  Communist 
system.  One-fifth  of  the  population  in  free  Ger- 
many are  refugees  from  Communist  oppression. 
Several  million  more  are  veterans  who  have  experi- 
enced life  under  Communist  domination.  Their 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  freedom  is  firm  and 
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unwavering.  Furthermore,  West  Germans  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  real  meaning  of  life 
under  communism  by  the  reports  that  come  from 
their  relatives  and  friends  who  are  still  in  the 
Soviet  Zone.    They  want  none  of  it. 

During  my  visit  in  West  Berlin  I  had  occasion 
to  stop  in  one  of  the  industrial  districts  close  to 
the  dividing  line  with  the  Soviet  sector.  I  found 
that  in  the  days  soon  after  the  war  the  Communist 
vote  was  over  35  percent.  As  time  went  on,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  the  area  had  a  firsthand  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  regimentation  and  the  loss 
of  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  The  Communist 
vote  dwindled  steadily,  until  in  the  last  election  it 
reached  an  alltime  low  of  less  than  5  percent. 
This  is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  increasingly 
deep-seated  feeling  against  communism  that  is  so 
prevalent  in  the  free  parts  of  Germany. 

A  similar  attitude  appears  in  the  Communist- 
dominated  territory.  It  is  reliably  estimated  that 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  captive  Ger- 
man population  would  repudiate  communism  if 
they  could  exercise  their  free  will  in  a  truly  free 
election.  Obviously  the  Communist  regime  in 
East  Germany  cannot  speak  for  the  population 
under  its  domination. 

The  Soviets  are  constantly  telling  the  world  of 
the  social  and  economic  gains  of  communism  in 
East  Germany.  The  East  Germans  clearly  recog- 
nize these  claims  are  a  false  front  to  cover  the 
machinery  of  an  iron  dictatorship.  Widespread 
popular  uprisings  by  them  indicated  to  the  world 
that  a  free,  secret,  and  uninfluenced  ballot  would 
have  run  the  Communists  out  of  office  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Refugees  From  East  Germany 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  testimony  to  the 
failures  of  the  Communist  East  German  system 
is  the  fact  that  last  year  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
East  Germans  left  their  homes,  farms,  relatives 
and  lifetime  surroundings  behind  them  in  their 
determination  to  seek  more  freedom.  It  is  par- 
ticularly significant  that  a  large  proportion  were 
from  the  younger  generation.  In  many  cases  the 
parents  made  the  sacrifice  of  staying  behind  so 
that  their  children  could  grow  up  in  a  free  society 
where  they  could  choose  their  own  careers  and 
their  own  jobs.  They  wanted  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Those  who  left  the  Communist  area  were  not 
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merely  protesting  political,  military,  or  economic 
hardships,  however  desperate  they  may  have  been. 
They  were  not  seeking  simply  to  improve  their 
economic  well-being.  They  were  determined  to 
regain  the  freedom  and  human  dignity  which  was 
their  birthright. 

There  are  certain  inescapable  conclusions  to  be 
reached,  as  one  returns  from  Germany,  and  after 
reviewing  the  last  10  years  of  German  history : 

First,  were  it  not  for  the  Communist  apparatus 
that  has  been  imposed  by  the  Soviets  and  backed 
up  by  some  22  Soviet  Army  divisions,  the  East 
German  people  would  move  immediately  to  join 
their  50  million  countrymen  in  West  Berlin  and 
the  free  Federal  Republic.  This  urge  for  reuni- 
fication is  overwhelming  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

Second,  the  puppet  regime  that  has  been  set  up 
within  the  Soviet  Zone  cannot  truly  represent  the 
people  of  East  Germany.  Irrespective  of  what  it 
is  called,  it  is  still  a  puppet  and  not  a  nation.  It  is 
an  affront  to  free  nations  everywhere. 

Third,  the  moral  indignation  of  the  world  must 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  injustices  of  Commu- 
nist occupation.  We  must  drive  home  to  free 
nations  everywhere  the  insincerity  and  falsity  of 
the  Soviet  pretensions  to  peace  and  good  will, 
while  they  continue  to  hold  17  million  East  Ger- 
mans in  captive  domination  with  no  opportunity 
to  express  their  free  will.  The  world  must  not 
be  allowed  to  forget  the  injustices  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism in  Europe.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
maintains  its  grip  on  100  million  people  in  East 
Germany  and  the  other  satellite  countries,  the 
conscience  of  the  world  must  be  kept  fully  aware 
of  these  injustices.  To  be  lulled  into  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  further 
loss  of  freedom.  As  Secretary  Dulles  said  in 
Chicago  last  December,  "We  shall  not  seek  to 
cure  these  injustices  by  ourselves  invoking  force. 
But  we  can  and  will  constantly  keep  these  injus- 
tices at  the  forefront  of  human  consciousness."8 

Fourth,  the  Western  World  has  given  full  sup- 
port to  the  efforts  of  the  German  people  to  main- 
tain their  freedom  in  West  Berlin  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic.  We  must  leave  no  doubt  in  their 
minds,  nor  in  the  minds  of  the  Communists,  that 
we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  struggle  ahead  will  not  be  easy.  It  will 
require  patience  and  persistence.  But  there  is 
a  source  of  confidence  in  the  moral  integrity  of 


"Ibid.,  Dec.  19,  1955,  p.  100.3. 
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e  free  world  which  we  share  with  the  Germans 
id  with  other  free  nations  everywhere.  Free- 
Drld  strength  is  not  only  a  matter  of  military  de- 
nse, or  of  economic  and  scientific  development, 
is  above  all  else  the  strength  of  the  moral, 
iritual,  and  intellectual  heritage  of  the  Western 
rorld.  It  recognizes  political  liberty  and  the 
dividual  rights  of  free  men  as  inherent  in  a 
st  and  lasting  peace. 


rotest  on  Para- Military  Units 
i  East  Berlin 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  from  U.  S.  Am- 
issador  James  B.  Conant  to  Soviet  Ambassador 
.  M.  Pushkin  delivered  at  Berlin  on  February  10. 
'milar  notes  were  delivered  by  the  British  and 
rench  Ambassadors. 

ess  release  77  dated  February  10 

I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  of  the  growing 
mcern  of  my  Government  over  the  development 

recent  months  of  para-military  activities  in 
ie  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin.  These  activities  as- 
imed  an  ominous  form  when  some  thousands  of 
vilians,  armed  with  machine  pistols  and  other 
eapons,  marched  through  East  Berlin  in  a 
imonstration  on  January  15.  We  note  that  this 
anonstration  even  included  the  participation  of 
)ung  boys  and  girls  carrying  firearms. 
The  formation  of  para-military  groups  and 
ieir  employment  in  provocative  displays  have 
rious  implications  which  my  Government  can- 
)t  ignore.  Their  continued  activity  can  only 
eate  unrest  among  the  population  and  result  in 
heightening  of  international  tension  in  the  Ber- 
a  area. 

Such  activity  could  have  the  gravest  consc- 
iences. As  your  Government  is  aware,  the 
nited  States,  in  common  with  the  United  King- 
)m  and  France,  has  formally  undertaken  to  de- 
snd  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  populations  in 
ieir  sectors  against  attack  from  any  quarter, 
he  United  States  cannot  recognize  any  waiver  of 
isponsibility  by  the  Soviet  Government  for  acts 
hich  could  lead  to  any  such  attack. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  bearing  of  arms  by  mem- 
srs  of  the  general  public  is  prohibited  by  a  body 
f  quadripartite  legislation  to  which  the  British, 
rench  and  United  States  commandants  attach 
reat  importance  and  which  they  have  been  care- 

II  to  observe  in  their  sectors.     My  Government 
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hopes  that  the  Soviet  Government  as  the  respon- 
sible authority  will  prevent  the  local  authorities 
in  the  Soviet  Sector  from  creating  dangers  to  the 
peace  of  Berlin  through  the  sponsorship  of  acti- 
vities by  armed  civilian  groups  or  through  other 
threats  directed  at  the  Western  Sectors. 


Correspondence  With  U.S.S.R. 
Concerning  Weather  Balloons 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  FEBRUARY  8 

Press  release  72  dated  February  8 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  U.S.  reply  to  the 
Soviet  note  of  February  If.,  1956,  regarding 
meteorological  balloons  which  was  delivered  on 
February  8  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow 
to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Soviet 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and,  under  instruc- 
tions from  his  Government,  has  the  honor  to  reply 
as  follows  to  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of 
February  4, 1956. 

In  the  Soviet  Government  note  there  is  an 
apparent  confusion  between  a  publicized  meteor- 
ological operation  and  previous  Soviet  allegations 
concerning  the  launching  of  propaganda  balloons 
directed  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  latter 
connection,  the  U.S.  Government  recalls  certain 
oral  observations  were  made  by  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  on  September  28  to  the  American  Charge 
dAffaires  in  Moscow  who  denied  any  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  for  activities  of  which  the 
Soviet  Government  complained.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  reaffirm  that  it  is  not  directly 
or  indirectly  participating  in  any  project  to 
despatch  propaganda  balloons  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Insofar  as  the  Soviet  Government's  note  per- 
tains to  meteorological  balloons,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  happy  to  supply  information  comple- 
mentary to  what  is  already  public  knowledge. 
Under  United  States  auspices,  a  meteorological 
survey  is  being  carried  out  by  the  launching  of 
balloons  which  are  in  effect  miniature  "satellites" 
and  which  remain  aloft  for  several  days  at  a  very 
considerable  height  placing  them  out  of  the  range 
of  commercial  aircraft.  A  number  of  balloons 
have  been  launched  in  several  parts  of  the  world 
and  many  have  been  passing  over  the  United 
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States.  For  example,  a  balloon  sent  up  on  Janu- 
ary 8  in  California,  transited  the  U.S.,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Eurasian  Continent  and  was 
identified  on  January  20  transmitting  homing 
signals  from  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  project  was  explained  in  a  press  release 
issued  in  Washington  on  January  8  which  in- 
cluded pictures  and  details  of  the  balloons.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  presumably  aware  of  this 
announcement,  but  for  convenient  reference  a  copy 
is  attached.  While  most  of  the  balloon  flights 
have  taken  place  in  the  U.S.,  the  announced  open- 
ing of  additional  research  stations  in  Europe, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  raised  no  objection  by  any 
government. 

The  balloons  are  equipped  with  instruments  to 
measure  and  record  meteorological  phenomena 
such  as  air  jet  streams,  and  with  photographic 
apparatus  to  provide  pictures  of  cloud  formations 
which  bear  on  air  movements  at  various  velocities. 
Much  valuable  scientific  information  is  being  ac- 
cumulated. It  is  hoped  that  this  method  of  mete- 
orological research  will  contribute  substantially  to 
the  forthcoming  International  Geophysical  Year 
programs. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  project  is  made 
clear  by  the  fact  that  the  equipment  itself  con- 
tains instructions  in  several  languages,  including 
Russian,  for  its  recovery  and  delivery  to  the  au- 
thorities charged  with  the  evaluation  of  the  data 
obtained.  In  the  interest  of  scientific  research,  it 
would  be  much  appreciated  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  return  the  instruments  which  have 
come  into  its  possession. 

Similar  surveys  have  been  conducted  for  some 
time  through  the  launching  of  some  thousands  of 
meteorological  balloons  over  the  United  States. 
These  have  been  equipped  with  safety  devices  and 
have  constituted  no  hazard  even  to  dense  civilian 
air  traffic.  As  explained  in  the  announcement, 
the  balloons  observed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
are  equipped  with  the  same  safety  devices. 

The  United  States  Government  would  be  happy 
to  explain  further  to  the  Soviet  Government  the 
safety  measures  incorporated  in  the  project.  Pro- 
visionally, however,  in  order  to  avoid  misunder- 
Bl  BJldingB,  and  in  view  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
objecl  ion,  the  United  States  Government  will  seek 
to  avoid  the  launching  of  additional  balloons 
which,  on  the  basis  of  known  data,  might  transit 
the  USSR 


Department  of  Defense  Press  Release 
Dated  January  8,  1956 

Air  Force  Meteorological  Survey 
Expanded  in  Northern  Hemisphere 

An  Air  Force  meteorological  survey,  commonly  known 
as  "Moby  Dick"  here  in  the  United  States,  is  being  ex- 
panded to  include  other  areas  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

This  research  program  has  been  in  progress  for  the 
past  two  years  to  obtain  meteorological  research  data 
above  30,000  feet.  Large  plastic  balloons,  which  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  "flying  saucers",  will  carry  mete- 
orological instruments,  including  cameras  and  radio 
equipment  to  record  and  telemeter  atmospheric  informa- 
tion. This  method  of  obtaining  meteorological  research 
data  might  be  of  great  use  in  the  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year  programs  that  will  be  conducted  during 
1957-1958. 

Balloons  are,  in  effect,  miniature  "satellites"  that  can 
remain  aloft  for  several  days  and  thereby  collect  con- 
tinuous research  data.  The  research  data  thus  obtained 
will  enable  our  scientists  to  better  understand  the  many 
meteorological  phenomena  that  exist  in  the  vast  unex- 
plored region  surrounding  the  earth.  It  is  likely  that 
information  will  be  obtained  that  will  be  of  importance 
when  a  man-made  satellite  is  fired  into  the  ionosphere 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  program  is  designed  to  obtain  simultaneous  mete- 
orological observations  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It 
is  expected  that  new  information  will  be  obtained  on  jet 
streams,  frontal  systems,  storm  formations,  electro- 
magnetic radiation  and  radio  propagation. 

By  studying  the  complete  general  circulation  and  pres- 
sure patterns  we  can  learn  more  about  the  causes  of 
severe  weather.  It  is  hoped  that  the  information  obtained 
may  help  explain  recent  climatic  changes  that  have  af- 
fected the  United  States.  The  1955  hurricane  paths 
shifted  from  their  normal  courses  and  brought  disaster 
along  our  Eastern  coastal  area.  Dust  storms  and  gale 
winds  caused  extensive  damage  to  crops  in  the  Midwest. 
Heavy  rainfall  caused  floods  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
that  have  never  been  experienced  before. 

The  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  is  interested  in  this  program 
and  the  data  will  be  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
forecasting  and  to  provide  early  warnings  of  severe 
weather  phenomena. 

In  the  course  of  more  than  4,000  balloon  flights  that 
have  been  conducted,  no  instances  of  personal  injury  or 
severe  property  damage  has  occurred. ,  In  order  to  pre- 
serve and  continue  this  excellent  safety  record,  foolproof 
safety  devices  are  used  on  all  balloon  flights.  Experience 
has  also  shown  that  balloon  flights  are  not  a  hazard  to 
aviation  when  flown  at  altitudes  above  30,000  feet.  Since 
commercial  aviation  and  most  military  aviation  are  pres- 
ently conducted  below  30,000  feet,  balloons  are  prevented 
from  floating  below  this  level  by  safety  devices.  A  bal- 
loon that  fails  to  reach  30,000  feet  within  50-GO  minutes 
after  release  is  automatically  destroyed  and  the  equip- 
ment is  lowered  to  earth  by  parachutes.  Likewise,  any 
balloon  that  descends  to  30,000  after  once  passing  through 
that  altitude,  is  also  destroyed. 
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The  destruction  of  the  balloon  is  rather  simple.  By 
mini.'  away  the  attached  equipment  by  use  of  a  safety 
Rice,  the  balloon  rises  rapidly  Into  the  sub-freezing 
ratosphere  where  expansion  of  lifting  pis  will  cause  it 
I  hurst,  just  as  ordinary  meteorological  sounding  balloons 
Qpand  and  burst  at  high  altitude.  xVs  plastic  material 
vomes  brittle  at  sub-freezing  temperatures,  the  balloon, 
;x>n  bursting  actually  shatters  into  many  small  pieces 
tat  float  harmlessly  to  earth. 

Most  of  the  balloon  flights  have  been  conducted  in  the 
.S..  however,  the  cooperation  of  other  governments  has 
iade  it  possible  for  small  research  stations  to  be  estab- 
shed  in  other  countries.  Meteorological  balloons  have 
ND  flown  from  Brazil,  Panama,  Scotland,  Japan  and 
kinawa.  The  addition  of  research  stations  in  Europe, 
laska  and  Hawaii  during  1956  will  increase  the  scope  of 
lis  program. 

OVIET  NOTE  OF  FEBRUARY  4 

[Inofficial  translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  state 
le  following  to  the  Government  of  the  USA : 

During  January  of  this  year  there  have  been  seized  in 
ie  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union  a  large  number  of  aerial 
tUoons  up  to  fifteen  meters  in  diameter  with  apparatus 
f  various  types,  devices  and  other  cargoes  suspended 
herefrom.  The  above-mentioned  balloons  are  balloons 
f  polyethylene  with  capacity  of  up  to  1600  cubic  meters. 
"he  total  weight  of  the  cargo  suspended  from  one  such 
alloon  reaches  650  kilos. 

According  to  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soviet 
lovernment  the  release  of  these  aerial  balloons  is  carried 
ut  by  American  military  organizations  from  the  territory 
f  Western  Germany,  and  also  from  American  air  bases 
jcated  on  the  territory  of  certain  states  bordering  on  the 
loviet  Union.  The  apparatus  suspended  from  these  aerial 
alloons  includes  automatically  operated  photo  cameras 
or  aerial  survey,  radio  transmitters,  radio  receivers  and 
ther  things.  An  examination  of  the  captured  balloons 
hows  that  both  the  balloons  themselves  and  the  apparatus 
uspended  therefrom  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
itates  of  America.  This  is  shown  in  part  by  such  labels 
m  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  as  "Made  in  USA"  and 
he  names  of  the  American  firms  producing  these  parts — 
Ltlas  Engineering  Company,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts; 
Slgin  Neoxatic,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California ;  American 
^enolic  Corporation,  Chicago,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  balloons  American 
•rganizations  continue  to  release  into  the  air  spaces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  balloons  with  cargo  consisting  of  leaflets 
lostile  to  the  USSR  and  propaganda  literature. 

As  is  known,  already  on  September  28,  1955  the  Soviet 
Jovernment  approached  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  necessary  meas- 


ures in  order  that  American  organizations  should  cease 
the  release  from  the  territory  of  Western  Germany  of 
aerial  balloons  with  cargo  suspended  therefrom.  The 
Soviet  Government  pointed  out  that  the  flights  of  such 
balloons  create  a  danger  for  airplanes  flying  on  the  inter- 
nal lines  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  also  on  international 
lines  going  over  the  territories  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  a  series  of  European  states. 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  up  to  the  present  has  not  taken  meas- 
ures for  the  cessation  of  the  above-mentioned  impermis- 
sible activities  of  American  organizations.  According  to 
information  at  the  disposal  of  the  competent  Soviet  organs 
the  flights  of  such  aerial  balloons  over  the  territory  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  not  only  not  ceased  but  have  recently 
assumed  greater  proportions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  situation  that  would 
arise  if  states  into  whose  air  space  the  above-mentioned 
aerial  balloons  with  cargo  suspended  therefrom  are  re- 
leased embarked  on  the  same  path  and  began  to  release 
comparable  flying  mechanisms  in  the  direction  of  the  air 
space  of  those  countries  which  bear  responsibility  for  the 
illegal  activities  mentioned  above. 

The  release  into  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
balloons  with  the  cargoes  mentioned  above  which  are 
carried  out  by  American  military  organizations  represents 
a  crude  violation  of  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
a  violation  of  the  generally  accepted  principle  of  inter- 
national law  in  accordance  with  which  each  state  has  full 
and  exclusive  sovereignty  in  regard  to  the  air  space  over 
its  territory. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
states  over  their  air  space  the  flight  of  any  form  of  flying 
apparatus  into  the  air  space  of  any  state  can  take  place 
only  with  the  permission  of  the  state  in  question.  In  view 
of  the  foregoing  the  above-mentioned  activities  of  the 
American  military  organizations  represent  violation  of 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  USSR,  are  contrary  to  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  Government 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  are  incom- 
patible with  normal  relations  between  states. 

The  Soviet  Government  makes  a  decisive  protest  and 
demands  from  the  United  States  Government  the  taking  of 
measures  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned impermissible  activities  of  the  American  military 
organizations. 

Letters  of  Credence 

James  C.  Hagerty,  press  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, announced  on  February  7  that  the  President 
had  that  day  received  the  credentials  of  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Mario  Eodri- 
guez  Altamirano. 
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Territorial  Waters  and  Related  Matters 


ACTION    TAKEN    BY    THE  THIRD   MEETING   OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  JURISTS 
MEXICO  CITY,  JANUARY  17-FEBRUARY  4,  1956 


At  its  meeting  at  Mexico  City,  January  17- 
February  4,  the  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists 
adopted  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  territorial 
waters  and  related  matters  by  a  vote  of  15  to  1, 
with  5  abstentions  (Annex  1).  This  resolution, 
entitled  "Principles  of  Mexico  on  the  Juridical 
Regime  of  the  Sea,"  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  United  States  Representative,  who,  in  a  state- 
ment included  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  meeting,  at- 
tacked the  resolution  on  the  grounds  of  both  its 
substance  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  adopted 
(Annex  2). 

The  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  (Ca- 
racas, 1954)  in  Resolution  LXXXIV  resolved, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  should  convoke  a 
Specialized  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing as  a  whole  the  different  aspects  of  the  juridical 
and  economic  system  covering  the  submarine  shelf, 
oceanic  waters,  and  the  natural  resources  in  the 
light  of  present-day  scientific  knowledge,  and  that 
the  Council  request  pertinent  inter- American  or- 
ganizations to  render  necessary  cooperation  in  the 
preparatory  work  that  the  Specialized  Conference 
requires. 

Pursuant  to  this  decision,  the  Council  of  the 
Oas  convened  the  Specialized  Conference  for 
March  15,  1956,  at  Ciudad  Trujillo.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  Conference,  it  requested  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists,  its  technical  advisory 
organ  on  legal  matters,  to  make  a  preparatory 
study  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  matters  to  be 
considered  at  Ciudad  Trujillo.  It  was  made  clear 
that  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  furnish  the 
Specialized  ( Ion  ference  with  pertinent  background 
information  and  that  any  conclusions  or  decisions 
were  to  be  reserved  to  the  Conference.  The 
agenda  item  for  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 


American  Council  of  Jurists  covering  this  matter 
was  formulated  by  the  Council  of  the  Oas  in  the 
following  terms : 

"Topic  I  (a) — Regime  of  Territorial  Waters  and 
Related  Matters :  Preparatory  Study  for  the  Inter- 
American  Specialized  Conference  Called  for  in 
Resolution  LXXXIV  of  the  Caracas  Conference." 

Situation  Confronting  the  Council  of  Jurists 

The  Council  of  Jurists  found  itself  handicapped 
at  the  very  outset  of  its  consideration  of  the  topic 
by  lack  of  any  kind  of  working  document  on  the 
subject.  The  Inter- American  Juridical  Commit- 
tee, the  Council's  permanent  committee,  had  been 
requested  to  prepare  a  preliminary  study  but  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  declined  to  do  so.  In  view 
of  the  complete  absence  of  preparatory  materials, 
which  as  a  method  of  procedure  the  Council  of 
Jurists  had  consistently  maintained  to  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  proceed  on  a  sound  basis  in 
the  consideration  of  a  topic,  the  United  States 
early  in  the  general  debate  indicated  that  in  its 
opinion  the  most  constructive  contribution  which 
the  Council  of  Jurists  could  make  to  the  work  of 
the  Specialized  Conference  under  the  circum- 
stances would  be:  (1)  to  have  an  exposition  of 
views  of  the  respective  governments  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  and  to  transmit  the  proceedings  of  the 
discussions  to  Ciudad  Trujillo;  and  (2)  to  request 
the  appropriate  technical  agency  of  the  Oas  to 
undertake  a  collection  and  systematic  organiza- 
tion of  pertinent  background  materials,  particu- 
larly national  and  international  acts  and  practices. 

General  Debate 

During  the  first  week  of  the  meeting,  action  on 
the  topic  was  limited  to  informal  conversations 
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mong  the  delegations.  This  procedure  was 
greed  upon  considering  that  it  -would  be  advisable 
o  allow  time  for  an  exchange  of  views  on  the 
ontroversial  issues  involved  before  taking  them 
ip  in  public  session. 

During  the  general  debate  on  the  subject,  17 
[elevations  took  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
lews  and  attitudes  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments on  various  aspects  of  the  general  problem. 
?his  general  debate  served  the  useful  purpose  of 
ffording  an  opportunity  for  a  very  substantial 
lumber  of  the  American  governments  for  the  first 
ime  to  state  their  views  on  principal  aspects  of 
his  important  subject.  The  debate,  however,  did 
iot  include  a  discussion  of  the  issues  raised,  being 
onrined  to  the  presentation  of  the  general  state- 
lents  of  governments,  nor  were  any  draft  resolu- 
ions  submitted  for  consideration. 

line-Country  Resolution 

As  the  general  debate  came  to  an  end,  copies  of 

draft  resolution  sponsored  by  eight  countries 
Argentina,  Chile,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mla.  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  later  joined  by 
'osta  Rica )  were  distributed  in  Committee  I.  The 
JroposaJ  incorporated,  in  extreme  terms,  one  of 
he  two  principal  points  of  view  expressed  during 
he  general  debate.  In  its  presentation  no  state- 
lent  was  made  by  any  of  the  proponents  in  ex- 
ilanation  or  justification  of  its  contents. 

The  resolution  declared  that  the  three-mile  limit 
f  territorial  waters  "does  not  constitute  a  rule  of 
eneral  international  law."  In  its  place,  accord- 
ig  to  the  resolution,  "each  State  is  competent  to 
stablish  its  territorial  waters  within  reasonable 
imits,  taking  into  account  geographical,  geologi- 
al,  and  biological  factors,  as  well  as  the  economic 
eeds  of  its  population,  and  its  security  and 
efense." 

The  extreme  character  of  the  resolution  is  also 
effected  in  its  articles  dealing  with  the  conserva- 
ion  of  living  resources.  The  coastal  States  have, 
he  resolution  asserts,  "the  right  of  exclusive  ex- 
iloitation  of  species  closely  related  to  the  coast, 
he  life  of  the  country,  or  the  needs  of  the  coastal 
>opulation" — a  formula  which  is  sufficiently 
lastic  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  most  ex- 
ravagant  claims. 

On  the  highly  technical  subject  of  base  lines 
nd  bays,  the  resolution  also  came  to  firm 
onclusions  despite  the  fact,  as  the  United  States 


Representative  pointed  out  in  the  one  session  when 
an  opportunity  was  given  to  comment  upon  the 
resolution,  that  there  had  been  virtually  no  con- 
sideration of  these  highly  technical  points  during 
the  entire  session  of  the  Council. 

United  States  Declaration  and  Reservation 

The  reasons  for  the  United  States  opposition  to 
the  resolution  are  summarized  in  the  declaration 
and  reservation  included  in  the  Final  Act.  The 
United  States  delegation  made  this  important 
statement  after  consultation  with,  and  upon  the 
authorization  of,  the  Department  of  State. 

As  the  U.S.  declaration  points  out,  the  resolu- 
tion suffers  from  serious  substantive  defect  in  that 
it  seeks  to  lay  down  rules  which  fail  to  take  into 
consideration  fundamental  and  well- accepted 
principles  of  international  law,  such  as  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  rights 
and  interests  derived  from  international  law  and 
treaty  by  States  other  than  the  adjacent  coastal 
State.  Furthermore,  the  resolution  contains  pro- 
nouncements based  on  scientific  and  economic 
assumptions  for  which  no  supporting  evidence 
was  presented. 

Perhaps  of  greater  concern  to  the  United  States 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
On  the  day  after  the  resolution  was  introduced  in 
Committee  I,  the  delegates  of  Cuba,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela 
raised  various  questions  and  considerations  re- 
garding the  resolution.  The  proponents  refrained 
from  answering  these  observations  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  rejecting  appeals  for  more  time  to 
consider  the  proposal,  put  the  resolution  through 
by  a  vote  of  15  in  favor,  1  against  (United  States) , 
and  5  abstentions  (Bolivia,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Nicaragua) .  The  same 
vote  was  repeated  in  the  plenary  session. 

In  signing  the  Final  Act,  11  countries  entered 
reservations  to  the  "Principles  of  Mexico"  resolu- 
tion. These  included  the  United  States  and  the 
five  countries  which  abstained  on  the  resolution, 
as  well  as  five  which  had  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Cuban  Proposal 

Immediately  following  the  vote  on  the  nine- 
country  resolution,  the  Cuban  delegate  introduced 
a  resolution  providing  that  the  proceedings  of 
Committee  I  relating  to  territorial  waters  and 
related  matters,  together  with  any  conclusions 
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reached  through  the  discussions,  be  transmitted 
to  the  Specialized  Conference  with  the  character 
of  a  preparatory  study.  Although  objected  to  by 
proponents  of  the  first  resolution  on  the  grounds 
that  it  modified  the  declaratory  nature  of  their 
document,  the  Cuban  resolution  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  11  to  9  (Annex  3).  This  resolution 
served,  at  least  from  a  procedural  standpoint,  to 
bring  the  nine-country  resolution  more  within  the 
terms  of  the  assignment  made  to  the  Council  of 
Jurists  by  the  Council  of  the  Oas. 


ANNEX  1 


Resolution  XIII 


Principles  of  Mexico  on  the  Juridical  Regime  of  the  Sea 

Whereas  : 

The  topic  "System  of  Territorial  Waters  and  Related 
Questions:  Preparatory  Study  for  the  Specialized  Inter- 
American  Conference  Provided  for  in  Resolution  LXXXIV 
of  the  Caracas  Conference"  was  included  by  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in  the  agenda  of  this 
Third  Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists; 
and 

Its  conclusions  on  the  subject  are  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Specialized  Conference  soon  to  be  held, 

The  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 

Recognizes  as  the  expression  of  the  juridical  conscience 
of  the  Continent,  and  as  applicable  between  the  American 
States,  the  following  rules,  among  others ;  and 

Declares  that  the  acceptance  of  these  principles  does 
not  imply  and  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  renouncing  or 
weakening  the  position  maintained  by  the  various  coun- 
tries of  America  on  the  question  of  how  far  territorial 
waters  should  extend. 

A 

Territorial  Waters 

1.  The  distance  of  three  miles  as  the  limit  of  territorial 
waters  is  insufficient,  and  does  not  constitute  a  rule  of 
general  international  law.  Therefore,  the  enlargement 
of  the  zone  of  the  sea  traditionally  called  "territorial 
waters"  is  justifiable. 

2.  Each  State  is  competent  to  establish  its  territorial 
waters  within  reasonable  limits,  taking  into  account  geo- 
graphical, geological,  and  biological  factors,  as  well  as  the 
economic  needs  of  its  population,  and  its  security  and 
defense. 


Continental  Shelf 

The  rights  of  the  coastal  State  with  respect  to  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  the  continental  shelf  extend  also  to  the 
ri.'itiinil  resources  found  there,  su<b  :is  petroleum,  hydro- 
carbons, mineral  substances,  and  all  marine,  animal,  and 


vegetable  species  that  live  in  a  constant  physical  am 
biological  relationship  with  the  shelf,  not  excluding  th 
benthonic  species. 


Conservation  of  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 

1.  Coastal  States,  following  scientific  and  technical  prir 
ciples,  have  the  right  to  adopt  measures  of  conservatio 
and  supervision  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  livin 
resources  of  the  sea  contiguous  to  their  coasts,  beyond  th, 
territorial  waters.  Measures  that  may  be  taken  by 
coastal  State  in  such  case  shall  not  prejudice  rights  dt 
rived  from  international  agreements  to  which  it  is 
party,  nor  shall  they  discriminate  against  foreig 
fishermen. 

2.  Coastal  States  have,  in  addition,  the  right  of  es 
elusive  exploitation  of  species  closely  related  to  the  coasi 
the  life  of  the  country,  or  the  needs  of  the  coastal  popt 
lation,  as  in  the  case  of  species  that  develop  in  territoria 
waters  and  subsequently  migrate  to  the  high  seas,  o 
when  the  existence  of  certain  species  has  an  importan 
relation  with  an  industry  or  activity  essential  to  th 
coastal  country,  or  when  the  latter  is  carrying  out  impo) 
tant  works  that  will  result  in  the  conservation  or  increas 
of  the  species. 

D 

Base  Lines 

1.  The  breadth  of  territorial  waters  shall  be  measure< 
in  principle,  from  the  low-water  line  along  the  coast,  a 
marked  on  large-scale  marine  charts,  officially  recognize 
by  the  coastal  State. 

2.  Coastal  States  may  draw  straight  base  lines  th£ 
do  not  follow  the  low-water  line  when  circumstances  r*1 
quire  this  method  because  the  coast  is  deeply  indente 
or  cut  into,  or  because  there  are  islands  in  its  immediat 
vicinity,  or  when  such  a  method  is  justified  by  the  exis. 
ence  of  economic  interests  peculiar  to  a  region  of  ti\ 
coastal  State.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  method  may  t 
employed  of  drawing  a  straight  line  connecting  the  oute: 
most  points  of  the  coast,  islands,  islets,  keys,  or  reefl 
The  drawing  of  such  base  lines  must  not  depart  to  an 
appreciable  extent  from  the  general  direction  of  the  coas 
and  the  sea  areas  lying  within  these  lines  must  be  sufl 
ciently  linked  to  the  land  domain. 

3.  Waters  located  within  the  base  line  shall  be  subje< 
to  the  regime  of  internal  waters. 

4.  The  coastal  State  shall  give  due  publicity  to  tl 
straight  base  lines. 

E 


Bays 


\ 


1.  A  bay  is  a  well-marked  indentation  whose  penetrs 
tion  inland  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  its  mouth 
such  that  its  waters  are  inter  fauces  terrae  and  constitut 
something  more  than  a  mere  curvature  of  the  coast. 

2.  The  line  that  encloses  a  bay  shall  be  drawn  betwee 
its  natural  geographical  entrance  points  where  the  ii 
dentation  begins  to  have  the  configuration  of  a  bay. 

3.  Waters  comprised  within  a  bay  shall  be  subject  1 
the  juridical  regime  of  internal  waters  if  the  surfac 
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hereof  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  a  semicircle 
rawii  by  using  the  mouth  of  the  hay  as  a  diameter. 

4.  If  a  hay  has  more  than  one  entrance,  this  semicircle 
hall  he  drawn  on  a  line  as  long  as  the  sum  total  of  the 
mgth  of  the  different  entrances.  The  area  of  the  islands 
Rated  within  a  hay  shall  be  included  in  the  total  area 
f  the  bay. 

5.  So-called  "historical"  bays  shall  be  subject  to  the 
pgime  of  internal  waters  of  the  coastal  State  or  States. 

(Approved  at  the  Fourth  Plenary 
Session,  February  3,  1956) 


NNEX  2 

lECLARATION    AND  RESERVATION   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES  OF 

merica  on  Resolution  XIII,  "Principles  of  Mexico  on 
he  Juridical  Regime  of  the  Sea" 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  United  States  Representa- 
ive  during  the  sessions  of  Committee  I,  the  United  States 
oted  against  and  records  its  opposition  to  the  Resolution 
d  Territorial  Waters  and  Related  Questions.  Among 
tie  reasons  indicated  were  the  following: 

That  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  has  not 
ad  the  benefit  of  the  necessary  preparatory  studies  on 
tie  part  of  its  Permanent  Committee  which  it  has  con- 
istently  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  formulation 
f  sound  conclusions  on  the  subject; 

That  at  this  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Jurists,  apart 
rom  a  series  of  general  statements  by  representatives  of 
arious  countries,  there  has  been  virtually  no  study, 
nalysis,  or  discussion  of  the  substantive  aspects  of  the 
tesolution ; 

That  the  Resolution  contains  pronouncements  based  on 
conomic  and  scientific  assumptions  for  which  no  support 
as  been  offered  and  which  are  debatable  and  which,  in 
ny  event,  cover  matters  within  the  competence  of  the 
Specialized  Conference  called  for  under  Resolution 
.XXXIV  of  the  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference; 

That  much  of  the  Resolution  is  contrary  to  international 
aw; 

That  the  Resolution  is  completely  oblivious  of  the  in- 
erests  and  rights  of  States  other  than  the  adjacent  coastal 
Hates  in  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  marine  re- 
ources  and  of  the  recognized  need  for  international 
ooperation  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  that  com- 
aon  objective ;  and 

That  the  Resolution  is  clearly  designed  to  serve  political 
uirposes  and  therefore  exceeds  the  competence  of  the 
Council  of  Jurists  as  a  technical-juridical  body. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Delegation  wishes  to 
ecord  the  fact  that  when  the  Resolution,  in  the  drafting 
if  which  the  United  States  had  no  part,  was  submitted 
"  <  '"ininittee  I,  despite  fundamental  considerations 
aised  by  the  Umted  States  and  other  delegations  against 
he  Resolution,  there  was  no  discussion  of  those  con- 
Iderations  at  the  one  and  only  session  of  the  Committee 
leld  to  debate  the  document. 


ANNEX  3 


Resolution  XIV 


System  of  Territorial  Waters  and  Related  Questions 

The  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 

Suggests  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  that  it  transmit  to  the  Specialized  Conference 
provided  for  in  Resolution  LXXXIV  of  the  Caracas  Con- 
ference the  Resolution  entitled  "Principles  of  Mexico  on 
the  Juridical  Regime  of  the  Sea"  approved  by  this  Coun- 
cil, together  with  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  considered  during  the  Third  Meet- 
ing, with  the  character  of  the  preparatory  study  called 
for  in  Topic  I  (a)  of  its  Agenda,  "System  of  Territorial 
Waters  and  Related  Questions". 

(Approved  at  the  Fourth  Plenary 
Session,  February  3,  1956) 


Export- Import  Bank  Loan 
to  Brazilian  Railway 

A  loan  of  $19,625,000  to  the  Santos-Jundiai 
Railway  of  Brazil,  for  purchase  of  railroad  equip- 
ment in  the  United  States,  was  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 27  by  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

American  manufacturers  will  participate  in  the 
transaction  by  extending  credit  for  $5,375,000  to 
the  Santos-Jundiai  Railway,  thereby  making  a 
total  of  $25,000,000  to  be  spent  for  the  U.S.  rail- 
road equipment.  This  will  include  diesel-electric 
locomotives,  multiple-unit  electric  cars,  central- 
ized traffic  control  equipment,  track  materials,  and 
shop  equipment. 

The  Santos-Jundiai  Railway,  owned  by  the 
Brazilian  Government,  is  a  trunkline  connecting 
Sao  Paulo,  the  principal  industrial  center  of 
Brazil,  with  the  port  of  Santos,  and  serves  as 
the  line  from  Jundiai  into  Sao  Paulo  for  the 
Paulista  Railway.  The  greater  part  of  the  export 
products  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  including 
coffee,  have  their  outlet  by  the  Santos-Jundiai. 
The  railroad  has  earned  substantial  profits  and 
supported  high  operating  and  maintenance 
standards. 

The  present  financing  by  the  bank  will  be  repay- 
able in  semiannual  installments  over  a  period  of 
10  years,  commencing  in  June  1958.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  advanced  a  credit  of  $8,600,000  in 
1952  to  the  Santos-Jundiai  Railway  for  freight 
cars,  airbrakes,  and  automatic  couplers  and  $320,- 
000  in  1954  for  signaling  equipment. 
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$20  Million  Development  Aid 
for  Bolivia 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
on  January  26  announced  approval  of  $20  million 
development  assistance  for  Bolivia  in  continuation 
of  U.S.  policy  to  help  Bolivian  efforts  to  build  a 
stronger,  more  diversified  economy.  The  aid  will 
be  in  the  form  of  about  $14  million  in  U.S.  foods 
and  fibers  and  the  remaining  $6  million  in  agri- 
cultural equipment,  supplies,  motor  vehicles  and 
parts,  and  iron  and  steel  finished  products. 

The  bulk  of  local  currency  generated  from  the 
sale  of  these  commodities  will  be  used  for  con- 
tinuing joint  Bolivia-U.S.  economic  development 
projects  in  transportation,  communications,  su- 
pervised agricultural  credit,  irrigation  works, 
farm-to-market  roads,  bridge  construction,  road 
maintenance,  resettlement,  and  health  and  sani- 
tation. The  commodities,  supplied  under  section 
402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  include  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  rice,  lard  and  vegetable  oil,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  and  cotton. 

The  U.S.  program  of  economic  assistance  to 
Bolivia  began  during  1953  as  an  emergency  oper- 
ation to  help  Bolivia  avoid  immediate  economic 
crisis.  World  prices  for  tin,  which  accounts  for 
70  percent  of  Bolivia's  foreign  exchange,  fell  from 
about  $1.20  a  pound  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953  to 
about  80  cents  a  pound  in  the  second  quarter  of 
that  year  and  the  resulting  severe  drop  in  foreign 
exchange  earnings  has  continued. 

The  average  production  cost  for  tin  is  reported 
at  about  $1.10  to  $1.25  a  pound,  compared  with 
recent  world  prices  of  less  than  $1  a  pound. 
Bolivia  has  8  percent  of  the  world  reserves  of  tin, 
accounts  for  about  20  percent  of  the  free-world 
production  output,  and  supplies  17  percent  of 
United  States  tin. 

With  the  dip  in  tin  prices,  Bolivia's  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  fell  sharply.  Because  Bolivia 
had  been  using  some  $30  million  annually  of  for- 
eign exchange  on  food  imports,  the  country  has 
undertaken  a  major  program  of  land  reclamation 
to  increase  her  own  agricultural  production, 
thereby  reducing  her  dependence  on  imported 
foodstuffs. 

The  $20  million  development  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1956  brings  to  almost  $50  million  the 
total  economic  aid  the  United  States  has  provided 
Bolivia    Bince    L958.     Jn    addition,    from    1943 
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through  fiscal  year  1956  the  United  States  con- 
tributed about  $12.5  million  toward  the  joint 
Bolivia-U.S.  technical  cooperation  programs. 


World  Bank  Reports  $13.7  Million 
Net  Income  for  6-Month  Period 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  February  6  reported  a  net  income 
of  $13.7  million  for  the  6-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1955,  compared  with  $12.3  million 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1954.  This  in- 
come was  placed  in  the  supplemental  reserve 
against  losses  on  loans  and  guaranties,  and  raised 
the  reserve  to  $135.2  million.  Loan  commissions 
amounted  to  $7.2  million  and  were  credited  to  the 
bank's  special  reserve,  increasing  that  reserve  to 
$69.4  million.  Total  reserves  on  December  31, 
1955,  were  $204.6  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $31  million,  compared  with  $29.3  million  in 
1954.  Expenses  for  the  6-month  period  totaled 
$17.3  million. 

The  bank  made  15  loans  totaling  $146.3  million 
in  Algeria,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Japan,  Leba- 
non, Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Thai- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Uruguay.  This 
brought  the  total  number  of  loans  to  139  in  41 
countries  and  raised  the  gross  total  of  commit- 
ments to  $2,470.4  million.  Disbursements  on  loans 
were  $139.2  million,  bringing  total  disbursements 
to  $1,818.9  million  on  December  31. 

Private  investors  participated  directly  in  12  of 
the  15  loans  made  since  July  1.  These  participa- 
tions, together  with  sales  of  other  loans  during 
the  period,  amounted  to  $20.6  million.  The  total 
of  participations  and  sales  of  loans  amounted  on 
December  31  to  $224.6  million,  of  which  $165.7 
million  was  without  the  bank's  guaranty. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  bank 
amounted  to  $12.6  million.  Total  principal  re- 
payments, including  prepayments,  amounted  to 
$226.5  million  on  December  31;vthis  included 
$152.9  million  repaid  to  the  bank,  and  $73.6  million 
to  investors  who  had  purchased  borrowers'  obli- 
gations from  the  bank. 

During  the  6-month  period  the  bank  redeemed 
the  outstanding  balance  of  Can.$13.6  million  of 
the  4  percent  Ten  Year  Bonds  of  1952,  due  1962, 
and  Sw  fr  2.5  million  of  the  2y2  percent  Swiss 
franc  Serial  Bonds  of  1950. 
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licies  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the  Disposal 
Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 


by  Willis  C.  Armstrong 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  and  Resources  x 


We  in  the  State  Department  are  aware  that 
iietirnes  comments  are  made  about  us  and  agri- 
Itural  disposal.  Some  of  the  notions  that  get 
Dund  are  pretty  far  removed  from  the  facts.  We 
3  therefore  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
dw  the  interest  and  concern  of  the  Department 
the  problems  of  agricultural  exports  and  sur- 
as disposal.  I  shall  try  my  best  to  explain  what 
i  do  to  foster  agricultural  export  trade  and  to 
i  in  disposing  of  surpluses. 
One  point  of  fact  must  first  be  stated.  The  title 
this  talk  contains  the  term  "policies  of  the  De- 
.rtment  of  State."  This  is  not  quite  correct, 
le  policy  of  the  State  Department,  as  of  other 
jpartments,  is  the  President's  policy,  and  the 
jpartment  is  faithful  to  this  policy.  All  of 
e  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
jrk  together  as  a  team  in  trying  to  resolve  the 
mplex  problems  of  surplus  disposal.  Such  a 
■ocess  requires  understanding,  appreciation  of 
e  viewpoints  of  others,  hard  work,  and  real  co- 
>eration.  All  these  are  present,  and  all  the 
iople  concerned  with  this  great  problem  are 
limated  by  that  spirit.  Furthermore,  concrete 
id  effective  results  are  being  achieved. 
At  the  risk  of  making  some  statements  that  are 
trfectly  obvious  to  everybody  in  the  room,  I 
ould  like  to  begin  with  a  brief  examination  of 
e  surplus  problem  itself.  I  am  sure  you  will 
free  with  me  that  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to  get 
tck  to  the  simple  basic  facts. 
We  all  know,  for  example,  that  we  have  sur- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Texas  Federation  of  Co- 
leratives,  the  Texas  Cooperative  Ginners  Association, 
id  the  Houston  Bank  for  Cooperatives  at  Austin,  Texas, 
i  Feb.  7  (press  release  66). 


pluses  because  supply  has  raced  ahead  of  demand. 
Let  us  remind  ourselves  just  how  it  happened. 
For  the  12  years  from  1940  to  1952  there  was  a 
tremendous  demand  throughout  the  world  for 
agricultural  products,  especially  American  prod- 
ucts. American  agriculture  responded  magnifi- 
cently to  this  challenge  and  overcame  all  known 
production  records.  World  War  II  and  the  war 
in  Korea  accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  the  demand, 
and,  in  the  period  between,  great  quantities  were 
needed  to  restore  economies  and  populations  to 
a  reasonable  level  of  nutrition  and  comfort. 

Now  another  basic  fact  is  this:  In  a  free  mar- 
ket situation,  supply  adjusts  itself  to  demand  in 
a  process  which  is  in  some  measure  automatic. 
These  adjustments  can  be  very  severe  for  some 
producers.  Therefore,  governments  have  devel- 
oped programs  of  assistance  and  support.  These 
programs  have  come  into  effect  mainly  in  agricul- 
ture, of  course,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a 
lot  harder  for  an  agricultural  producer  to  ad- 
just himself  to  such  changes  than  for  an  indus- 
trial producer.  Industrial  producers  can  adjust 
production  much  more  readily  than  farmers. 

In  recent  times  a  new  factor  has  arisen  which 
makes  the  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  even 
more  difficult  in  the  United  States.  The  great 
efforts  to  expand  production  were  successful  in 
large  part  because  of  the  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness of  American  farmers,  equipment  manu- 
facturers, and  research  people,  which  when  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  greatly  boosted  productivity 
and  operating  efficiency  on  our  farms.  And  so, 
when  demand  fell  off,  we  found  ourselves  geared 
to  a  higher  production  per  acre  and  loaded  with 
a  rapidly  growing  burden  of  surpluses.     I  know 
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we  can  all  agree  that  perfectly  understandable 
economic  events  have  produced  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

The  demand  for  American  farm  products  has 
two  parts.  The  domestic  market  accounts  for  90 
percent  of  what  farmers  produce.  Domestic  de- 
mand has  not  fallen  since  1952.  Instead,  it  has 
grown  with  our  population  and  has  been  stimu- 
lated further  by  the  high  level  of  industrial  pros- 
perity of  the  past  several  years.  Assuming  that 
this  level  of  prosperity  continues,  we  can  reason- 
ably count  on  a  sustained  domestic  demand  for 
our  farm  products.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
urge  that  you  examine  the  recent  economic  report 
of  the  President  to  the  Congress,  dated  January 
24.2  It  contains  an  excellent  account  of  the  state 
of  our  economy  today  and  is  a  most  encouraging 
and  heartening  report. 

Decline  in  Foreign  Demand 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  other 
part  of  our  demand.  Other  countries  have  been 
making  good  economic  progress,  but  their  demand 
for  our  farm  products  has  not  kept  pace  with  this 
progress.  In  fact  it  has  been  declining  since 
1952,  and  for  perfectly  understandable  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  foreign  agricultural 
output,  starting  in  many  areas  from  a  devastated 
condition  in  1945,  began  to  catch  up  with  local 
demand.  Why  was  this?  Partly,  it  was  due  to 
the  normal  revival  in  devastated  areas.  Partly, 
it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  almost  every  country 
was  very  short  of  gold  and  dollars,  and  of  foreign 
currencies  in  general,  during  the  period  after  the 
war.  A  country  in  such  circumstances  will  very 
logically  try  to  produce  at  home  the  things  it 
would  normally  buy  abroad,  even  though  the  local 
cost  might  be  higher  than  the  price  of  goods 
bought  with  scarce  foreign  exchange.  Indeed, 
some  of  these  countries  were  traditionally  agricul- 
tural exporters;  they  too  were  short  of  foreign 
exchange  and  needed  money  for  imports  of  all 
kinds.  What  would  be  more  logical  than  for  them 
to  expand  their  output  of  things  in  which  they 
already  specialized,  with  the  hope  of  earning  more 
foreign  exchange  to  take  care  of  their  import 
need"-  '. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  reason  for  the  decline 


•For   excerptl    from    the  President's  economic  report, 
M  Bl  mii  in  of  ivb.  18,  1966,  p.  253. 


in  foreign  demand  for  our  farm  products.  Ou 
system  of  pricing  agricultural  products  has  serve< 
as  an  incentive  to  other  exporting  countries,  whicl 
have  often  captured  markets  as  a  result.  ThuSj 
our  own  inducements  to  farmers  to  expand  out 
put  when  demand  was  high  made  our  prices  les 
competitive  when  farm  output  in  the  rest  of  th, 
world  increased  and  total  world  market  deman* 
became  satisfied. 

Furthermore,  countries  which  are  traditions 
importers,  having  encouraged  high-cost  domesti 
production  of  agricultural  goods  so  as  to  sav 
foreign  exchange,  found  themselves  under  pres 
sure  to  protect  their  own  farmers  by  limiting  thei 
imports. 

This  admittedly  oversimplified  analysis  of  th 
problem  shows  that  our  highly  efficient  and  pre 
ductive  farms  have  been  faced  with  a  serious  dt 
cline  in  one  part  of  their  market.  Much  of  th 
burden  of  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  i 
world  agricultural  markets  has  fallen  on  th 
United  States,  with  consequences  which  are  all  to 
familiar  to  everyone  in  this  room. 

Suppose  we  now  turn  to  consider  what  is  bein 
done  and  what  can  be  done  to  enable  the  Unite 
States  to  meet  this  problem  through  export 
First  and  foremost,  we  wish  to  retain  our  com 
mercial  markets  abroad.  These  markets  are  th 
base  upon  which  we  must  build  to  achieve  th 
kind  of  situation  we  want. 

By  commercial  markets,  I  mean  those  market 
where  we  are  competitive  and  where  we  get  par 
in  dollars.  We  much  prefer  this  kind  of  marke 
to  one  we  get  from  making  great  concessions  oJ 
price  and  payments.  Our  long-run  goal  must  b 
the  expansion  of  our  markets  on  a  sound  economi1 
basis  so  that  we  are  not  continually  faced  with  th 
need  for  so  much  Government  action  in  the  proces 
of  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand ;  we  also  mut 
avoid  the  kind  of  consequences  for  farm  incom 
which  the  country  experienced  ill  earlier  times  a 
crisis  and  adjustment. 

V 

President's  International  Trade  Policy 

One  of  the  continuing  strengths  of  our  agricu 
tural  export  policy  is  the  general  internatiom 
trade  policy  laid  down  by  the  President.  Th 
President's  foreign  economic  program,  placed  b< 
fore  the  Congress  in  1954,  based  on  the  report  of 
distinguished  commission  headed  by  Clarenc 
Randall,  calls  for  a  reduction  or  elimination  c, 
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barriers  to  trade.3  For  purposes  of  discussion,  we 
may  divide  these  barriers  into  two  groups:  the 
■at,  the  barriers  created  or  maintained  by  other 
buntries  against  our  exports.  Whether  they  are 
taritls.  exchange  controls,  internal  subsidies,  or 
niotes.  we  have  steadily  pressed  other  countries  to 
-educe  or  eliminate  these  barriers,  and  with  success. 

In  this  struggle  against  the  protectionism  of 
>ther  countries,  we  have  two  kinds  of  leverage. 
3ne  is  the  demand  of  people  in  other  countries  for 
>ur  products  because  they  may  be  cheaper  or 
■tier  than  domestic  ones.  The  other  kind  of 
everage  is  directly  related  to  a  discussion  of  the 
»ther  kind  of  barrier.  If  we  can  offer  other 
ountries  a  reduction  in  our  barriers,  we  can  ex- 
kt  them  to  reciprocate.  If  they  can  sell  more 
if  the  products  in  which  they  specialize,  they  can 
»uy  more  of  our  goods. 

Consequently,  the  President's  program  in- 
luded  a  request  for  new  legislation  to  extend  the 
>ade  Agreements  Act  and  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  make  further  moderate  reductions  in 
iriffs  in  exchange  for  concessions  made  by  other 
ountries.  This  legislation  was  adopted  last  June. 
'he  President  is  now  authorized  to  reduce  tariff 
ites  by  5  percent  each  year  for  3  years,  or,  if  a 
ite  is  above  50  percent,  he  may  reduce  it  to  that 
vel.  Negotiations  in  accordance  with  this  law 
re  now  going  on  in  Geneva  with  a  substantial 
roup  of  countries,  and  the  United  States  is  asking 
i  these  negotiations  for  a  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
ers  which  impede  the  export  of  our  farm 
roducts.* 

Bneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

In  order  to  make  trade  agreement  concessions 
ore  effective,  we  have  merged  most  of  our  trade 
freements  into  one  large  one  called  the  General 
greement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or  Gatt.  This 
freement  is  a  list  of  agreed  tariff  concessions 
id  a  set  of  common  principles  for  international 
ade.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  agreed 
•inciples  is  to  prevent  countries  from  using  some 
vice  other  than  the  tariff  to  defeat  tariff  conces- 
>ns.    In  the  development  of  these  principles,  full 

Ibid.,  Apr.  19,  1954,  p.  602.     For  the  report  of  the 
ndall  Commission,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 
For  a  statement  at  the  Geneva  negotiations  by  Herbert 
Proehnow,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
rs,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  30, 1956,  p.  184. 
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recognition  has  been  given  to  the  special  interests 
of  American  agriculture  in  international  trade. 
In  order  for  the  general  agreement  to  be  more 
effective  and  so  that  the  United  States  can  use  it 
better,  the  President  is  advocating  that  the  United 
States  join  a  proposed  international  organization 
to  administer  it.  This  would  be  called  the  Organi- 
zation for  Trade  Cooperation,  or  Otc.5  It  is  a 
very  simple  thing.  Countries  which  participate 
in  the  general  agreement  will  all  belong  to  it.  It 
will  have  no  authority  to  impose  any  obligation  on 
any  country.  The  United  States  would  not  give 
up  any  of  its  sovereignty  to  belong.  The  Otc 
would,  however,  provide  a  forum  in  which  we 
could  more  promptly  obtain  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  general  agreement.  The  President 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  approve  U.S.  member- 
ship in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation. 
Ihis  step  is  an  important  part  of  the  President's 
program  and  an  important  event  in  the  history  of 
international  trade. 

The  general  agreement  and  Otc  are  related  to 
our  agricultural  problems  because  they  serve  the 
need  for  building  a  sound  structure  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  which  we  can  sell  our  goods  in 
expanding  markets  over  a  long  period  in  the 
future.  The  general  agreement  and  the  Otc  are 
thus  an  investment  in  the  long-term  future  of 
American  farm  exports.  They  are  not  designed  to 
solve  problems  of  accumulated  surpluses. 

To  deal  with  surpluses,  special  programs  have 
been  devised.  Let  us  now  move  on  to  examine 
these  programs. 

The  first  of  these  is  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1955,  which  requires  that  $300 
million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
be  included  in  the  foreign  aid  extended  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  program  is  administered 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
now  a  part  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  offi- 
cers of  that  Administration  are  vigorously  pur- 
suing this  program  and  are  seeking  to  place  these 
surpluses  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  This 
$300  million  worth  of  aid  is  useful  directly  to 
friendly  and  allied  countries.  It  is  over  and  above 
the  amounts  that  would  be  sold  if  there  were  no 
such  aid.  When  countries  receive  these  goods,  they 
put  up  their  own  money  in  amounts  equivalent 

6  For  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  Otc,  see 
ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1955,  p.  678 ;  for  the  text  of  the  Otc  agree- 
ment, see  ibid.,  Apr.  4,  1955,  p.  579. 
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to  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  this  money  can  be 
used  for  other  desirable  purposes.6 

Public  Law  480 

The  second  important  special  export  program 
is  that  provided  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
called  the  "Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,"  which  was  passed  by  the 
preceding  Congress  and  amended  by  the  present 
Congress.  Title  I  enables  the  Government  to  sell 
up  to  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  surplus 
commodities  to  foreign  governments  in  exchange 
for  local  currency.  The  local  currency  is  used  to 
pay  United  States  Government  expenses  in  the 
other  country,  to  promote  the  common  defense,  to 
provide  for  international  educational  exchange,  to 
acquire  strategic  materials  for  our  stockpile,  and 
to  develop  new  market  opportunities  for  American 
products.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  loan  to  the 
local  government  for  the  kind  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  trade  projects  which  should  help  our 
future  export  trade. 

This  title  I  program  began  in  September  1954, 
and  as  of  now  agreements  have  been  concluded 
with  22  countries,  covering  $769  million  worth 
of  goods.  At  the  moment,  we  are  negotiating 
several  other  agreements;  total  agreements 
reached  by  June  30, 1956,  should  cover  $1,200,000,- 
000  worth  of  farm  products.  The  Department 
of  State  has  primary  responsibility  for  negotiat- 
ing these  agreements  with  other  countries.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  under 
the  law  for  determining  the  countries  and  the 
quantities  and  the  types  of  commodities. 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  enables  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  away  up  to  $300  million  worth 
of  agricultural  surpluses  when  flood,  famine,  or 
disaster  overtake  other  countries.  So  far,  nearly 
half  of  this  authority  has  been  used.  This  part 
of  Public  Law  480  is  administered  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

Title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  provides  for  dona- 
tions to  international  organizations  or  to  Ameri- 
can private  charitable  institutions  operating 
abroad.    Thus  far,  $126  million  worth  of  goods — 


1  I 'or  a  chart  on  surplus  agricultural  commodities  sold 
l>y  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  in  tiscal  years 
196  1  and  L985,  see  ibid.,  July  4, 1955,  p.  30.  For  an  excerpt 
from  the  eighth  semiannual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
mutual  wcarltj  program,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  12,  1955,  p.  428. 
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all  dairy  products — have  been  provided  for  th> 
needy  in  other  countries  through  these  channels-, 
The  list  of  products  available  for  such  purpose 
has  recently  been  expanded  to  include  wheat,  corri 
rice,  and  dry  beans. 

In  addition,  title  III  authorizes  the  barter  o1 
our  surpluses  for  strategic  materials,  and  mor 
than  $300  million  worth  of  goods  has  been  bai 
tered  during  the  past  2  years.7  Many  of  thes 
contracts  run  well  into  the  future.  Furthermor< 
the  President's  new  farm  program,  placed  befoi 
the  Congress  on  January  9,  calls  for  increase 
barter  activities  through  which  we  can  exchang 
our  perishables  for  nonperishables  for  use  in  th 
case  of  emergency.  The  goods  received  are  place 
in  a  stockpile  and  carefully  insulated  from  th 
domestic  market,  so  as  to  insure  an  incentive  fc 
foreign  countries  to  produce  goods  without  intei 
fering  with  their  normal  sales  in  commerce, 
markets. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  title  I  of  Public  La- 
480  and  the  international  agreements  negotiate 
under  that  title. 

On  September  9,  1954,  the  President  issued  a 
Executive  order  specifying  the  way  in  which  Pul 
lie  Law  480  was  to  be  administered.8  The  Pres 
dent  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  State  th 
responsibility  for  negotiating  and  entering  inti 
agreements  under  this  title  of  the  act.  Thes 
agreements  are  usually  negotiated  abroad,  with  tt 
Ambassador  or  Chief  of  Mission  in  charge  of  tk 
negotiations  on  the  United  States  side.  He  is  suj 
ported  and  aided  by  officers  of  the  Internatiom 
Cooperation  Administration  mission  and  the  agr 
cultural  attache.  He  operates  on  instruction 
from  the  Department  of  State,  which  have  beei 
agreed  to  by  the  other  agencies  of  the  Goverrl 
ment.  Each  negotiation  involves  questions  sue 
as  how  the  local  currencies  are  to  be  used,  whs 
exchange  rates  will  govern,  the  mechanics  of  shij 
ping,  and  other  transfer  arrangements.  Eac 
agreement  needs  the  advice  of  lawyers,  financis 
experts,  and  commodity  and  shipping  experts ;  an 
each  agreement  requires  the  talent  of  goo 
negotiators. 

As  I  indicated  above,  many  agreements  hat 


7  For  a  memorandum  from  J.  Lee  Rankin,  Assistai 
Attorney  General,  to  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  Special  Counsi 
to  the  President,  on  the  barter  authority  under  Puhlic  La  I 
480,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  4, 1955,  p.  569. 

9  Ibid.,  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  498. 
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ben  negotiated  and  a  substantial  number  of  addi- 
ional  ones  are  in  process.  In  some  cases  where 
ve  have  tried  to  negotiate  agreements,  we  have 
lot  succeeded.  In  some  cases  we  have  not  even 
jften  able,  for  good  reason,  to  get  the  negotiations 
inder  way. 

In  general,  however,  all  our  agreements  accom- 
plish two  things:  They  help  the  foreign  country 
o  get  needed  commodities  on  advantageous  terms, 
ind  they  move  American  farm  surpluses  into 
onsumption. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage  our  own  coun- 
ry's  markets  by  displacing  cash  sales  with  Public 
Dro  480  sales,  and  care  must  also  be  exercised  to 
ee  that  our  transactions  do  not  unduly  disrupt 
rorld  markets.  On  all  counts,  and  with  full  re- 
gard for  specific  provisions  of  the  law  and  the 
^resident's  policy  in  administering  it,  we  have 
■eason  to  be  proud  of  our  achievements.  A  total 
>f  approximately  two  and  a  half  million  tons  in 
foods  had  been  shipped  under  title  I  by  the  end 
>f  1955. 

Every  6  months  the  President  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480.  The 
oost  recent  report  is  House  of  Representatives 
document  294.9  In  it  you  will  find  the  facts  on 
ommodities,  amounts,  and  methods  of  operation. 

delegation  of  Functions 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  President's  Executive 
>rder  of  September  9, 1954,  delegated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  responsibility  for  negotiating 
md  entering  into  agreements.  It  stated  further 
hat  "All  functions  under  the  Act,  however  vested, 
lelegated,  or  assigned,  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
•espect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  such  policy  relates  to  the  said  functions."  The 
President's  accompanying  letter  to  the  various 
igencies  pointed  out  that  this  delegation  of  au- 
hority  was  "intended  to  give  recognition  to  the 
state  Department's  central  responsibility  in  this 
irea"' — that  is,  in  the  area  of  foreign  relations  and 
Jolicy. 

In  addition  to  the  delegation  of  functions  to  the 
specific  agencies  of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  State,  the  Ex- 
■cutive  order  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an 
nteragency  committee,  headed  by  a  representative 
)f  the  White  House,  to  coordinate  policies.    The 

*  Ibid.,  Jan.  23, 1956,  p.  130. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  given  the  task  of 
coordinating  all  operations.  The  transmittal 
letter  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  which 
accompanies  his  most  recent  report  on  the  op- 
eration of  Public  Law  480  states  that  these  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  "continue  to  function 
satisfactorily"  and  "have  proved  effective"  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

Regardless  of  whether  exports  are  commercial, 
or  handled  under  economic  aid  or  Public  Law  480, 
it  is  important  that  they  be  competitive  in  price. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  the  au- 
thority, and  uses  it,  to  make  exports  of  commodi- 
ties acquired  through  price  support  operations 
competitive  in  foreign  markets.  This  is  at  the 
base  of  cash  sales,  aid,  and  Public  Law  480,  be- 
cause it  determines  the  price  paid  by  the  indi- 
vidual importer  in  the  receiving  country,  regard- 
less of  the  method  of  financing.  Without  the  use 
of  the  authority,  our  sales  would  be  far  smaller 
than  they  are. 

This  authority  must  be  used  wisely  and  with 
scrupulous  care  because  it  is  a  matter  of  a  Govern- 
ment decision  on  prices,  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate business,  or  government,  in  other  countries. 
Unsound  operations  along  these  lines  could  lead 
to  price  wars  and  cutthroat  competition  of  the 
type  which  helps  no  one.  We  define  this  as  a 
matter  of  making  our  exports  competitive.  Many 
people  in  other  countries  say  that,  if  we  are  selling 
abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  we  are  at  home,  we 
are  subsidizing  our  exports.  When  other  coun- 
tries do  this  in  our  market,  we  sometimes  call  it 
"dumping"  and  apply  additional  tariffs. 

Thus,  there  are  international  problems  con- 
nected with  action  by  the  Government  to  sell  prod- 
ucts competitively  with  other  producers.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  engage  in  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
national discussion  to  explain  that  prices  resulting 
from  our  support  operations  were  not  intended  to 
be  an  umbrella  over  other  producers  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  use  the  export 
subsidy  device  to  acquire  more  than  our  fair  share 
of  the  world  market.  Now  and  then  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  fair  share,  but  a  measure  of  tolerant  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  other  countries  can  be  achieved 
under  conditions  of  moderation. 

There  are  other  means  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  aid  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.    The  Export-Import  Bank  has  on  many 
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occasions  financed  exports,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  also  extend  credit  to  en- 
courage agricultural  shipments. 

In  terms  of  competitiveness,  it  is  important  that 
our  products  appeal  to  consumers  on  grounds  of 
quality  and  conformity  to  specifications.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
under  way  a  program  to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
better  quality  standards  and  a  measure  of  better 
conformity  to  them  in  respect  to  many  of  our 
agricultural  commodities. 

Basic  Policies 

We  have  reviewed  the  various  means  the  Gov- 
ernment is  using  to  help  move  our  surpluses 
abroad.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  basic  policy 
which  guides  the  Government  in  its  action.  The 
policy  of  the  President  has  been  set  forth  at  vari- 
ous times,  on  various  occasions,  but  the  major 
policy  statement  was  issued  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Executive  order  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  regarding  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  480. 

The  first  point  in  this  policy  statement  was 
that  the  general  foreign  economic  policy  contained 
in  the  President's  message  to  Congress  of  March 
30,  1954,  based  on  the  Randall  Commission  re- 
port, was  applicable  to  agriculture  and  that  farm 
policies  should  be  consistent  with  that  policy. 

The  statement  went  on  to  indicate  that  prices 
of  many  of  our  farm  products  were  not  competitive 
and  that  production  was  out  of  balance  with  de- 
mand. The  statement  further  indicated  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  United  States  holdings  of  many 
commodities  was  "such  as  to  be  capable  of  demor- 
alizing world  commodity  markets  should  a  policy 
of  reckless  selling  abroad  be  pursued."  Then 
came  this  sentence:  "The  United  States  cannot 
accept  the  role  of  limiting  its  sales  in  world  mar- 
kets until  other  countries  have  disposed  of  their 
production."  The  answer  has  to  be  found  in  ex- 
panding consumption  abroad  through  greater  pur- 
chasing power,  better  distribution,  and  marketing. 
The  statement  promised  orderly  and  gradual  re- 
duction of  United  States  surpluses.  It  also  said 
that  the  United  States  "will  offer  its  products  at 
<  "inpetitive  prices"  but  will  not  use  its  surpluses 
"to  impair  the  traditional  competitive  position  of 
friendly  countries  l>y  disrupting  world  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities." 

The  statement  went  on  to  say  that  the  United 
Si  ale-  would  use  its  surpluses,  in  cooperation  with 
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other  countries,  to  increase  consumption  in  areas 
where  there  is  underconsumption  and  where  there 
are  practical  opportunities  for  increasing  the  use 
of  food  and  fiber  in  a  manner  designed  to  stimulate 
economic  development  in  friendly  countries  and  to 
enhance  their  security  position. 

The  most  recent  indication  of  the  policies  of  the 
President  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of  our  sur- 
pluses abroad  is  to  be  found  on  page  58  of  the 
economic  report  of  the  President  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  24.  This  statement  reads 
as  follows : 

The  Administration  is  intensifying  its  efforts  in  these 
directions  [i.e.,  increased  disposals  and  competitive  sales]. 
Yet  experience  shows  that  there  are  limits  to  expanding  the 
noncommercial  disposal  of  farm  products.  Beyond  some 
point,  commercial  sales  are  merely  displaced,  without  in- 
creasing total  consumption.  At  home,  the  displacement 
may  be  of  the  same  or  competing  commodities;  abroad, 
our  own  commercial  exports  or  those  of  friendly  nations 
may  be  displaced.  Moreover,  domestic  producers  in  an 
importing  country,  even  if  its  people  are  ill-fed  and  ill- 
clothed,  may  feel  adversely  affected.  The  difficulties  are 
greatest  with  our  large  surpluses,  those  of  cotton  and 
wheat.  Extreme  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  disrupting 
world  markets  and  damaging  the  delicate  fabric  of  our 
foreign  relations. 

We  must  remember  that,  regardless  of  what  any 
one  of  us  might  wish,  our  ability  to  dispose  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  is  limited  by  certain 
specific  and  identifiable  phenomena. 

We  cannot  sell  our  goods  for  dollars  if  people  do 
not  have  the  dollars,  or  if  they  prefer  to  spend  the 
dollars  they  have  for  products  other  than  agricul- 
tural ones. 

We  cannot  barter  our  surpluses  unless  other 
countries  are  prepared  to  make  available  the  kind 
of  goods  we  want  for  stockpiling. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can  dis- 
pose of  goods  as  a  part  of  our  aid  programs  within 
the  purposes  of  the  mutual  security  legislation. 

If  we  sell  for  foreign  currencies  under  Public 
Law  480,  title  I,  without  regard  to  our  usual 
marketings,  we  may  simply  displace  our  com- 
mercial exports  with  exports  of  a  less  commercial 
character.  Furthermore,  excessive  disposal  under 
title  I  can  unduly  disrupt  world  markets  and  run 
counter  to  our  national  interests  and  our  national 
security.  This  is  not  merely  something  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  concerned  about ;  it  is  some 
thing  the  whole  Government  and  the  whole  coun 
try  have  to  be  concerned  about,  for  the  world  has 
become  much  smaller  and  everyone  is  now  oui 
neighbor. 
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Shipments  of  commodities  donated  for  the  relief 
|  bq  tiering  or  in  the  event  of  famine  are  limited  by 
&  extent  to  which  other  countries  are  visited  by 
lamities,  and  we  can  scarcely  wish  that  they  have 
ore  of  them. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  everyone  who  has 
udied  this  problem  has  concluded  that  there  are 
ready  limits  on  our  ability  to  solve  our  surplus 
:oblems  by  exports  if  our  objective  is  to  do  our- 
lves  more  good  than  harm.  I  am  sure  you  will 
jree  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  an  officer 
:  the  State  Department  to  expound  on  matters 
feeting  domestic  agricultural  policy,  but  I  think 
is  reasonable  to  recognize  the  implications  for 
>mestic  policy  in  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
irselves. 

irplus  Disposal  and  Foreign  Policy 

I  shall  try  to  give  you  an  evaluation  of  the  rela- 
onship  of  our  surplus  disposal  to  our  foreign 
jlicy  and  foreign  relations. 
In  the  first  place,  our  authority  to  dispose  of 
jricultural  goods  under  Public  Law  480  or  undel- 
etion 402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is  a  real 
>set  in  our  foreign  relations.  Many  countries  are 
oor ;  many  countries  have  crop  failures ;  all  coun- 
ies  wish  to  expand  the  level  of  consumption  of 
leir  populations ;  many  countries  politically  very 
•iendly  to  the  United  States  are  in  serious  eco- 
omic  difficulties.  In  these  cases  we  can  do  much 
)  improve  our  relations  with  these  countries  by 
idicious  use  of  our  surpluses. 
In  the  field  of  barter,  we  can  obtain  through  our 
lrpluses  goods  we  may  need  for  security  pur- 
oses  and  which  might  otherwise  be  lacking  mar- 
ets.  These  goods  may  be  the  product  of  indus- 
"ies  in  other  countries  which  otherwise  have  a 
roblem  of  unemployment.  Employment,  pro- 
uction,  surplus  disposal,  and  improved  foreign 
dations  can  result  from  the  use  of  the  barter 
athority. 

In  the  countries  which  are  not  experiencing 

••-onomic  difficulties,  and  where  we  wish  to  main- 

.in  our  cash  sales,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 

big  outlet  for  our  surpluses,  but  in  certain  un- 

■jrdeveloped  areas  we  can  use  our  surpluses  as  a 

■al  investment  in  the  future  welfare  and  pros- 

■rity  of  the  country  and  thus  create  an  improved 

arket  for  our  own  commercial  exports.     Public 

iw  480  enables  us  to  make  loans  for  economic 

•■-velopment  purposes  and  a  better  level  of  em- 

]oyment  and  purchasing  power.    In  this  way,  we 
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can  also  demonstrate  our  genuine  interest  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  these  countries. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  another  side  of  the 
coin.  Reckless  or  excessive  disposal  of  surpluses 
can  injure  countries  which  make  their  living  by 
selling  the  same  goods  and  which  cannot  afford 
to  dispose  of  them  on  the  terms  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer.  Many  of  these  countries  are  among 
our  best  political  friends.  If  we  hurt  our  friends, 
we  hurt  ourselves.  This  is  just  as  true  in  interna- 
tional affairs  as  it  is  in  human  relations.  Further- 
more, the  American  people  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous investment,  in  the  past  10  years  or  so,  in  the 
economic  health  of  the  free  world.  This  invest- 
ment was  made  as  a  matter  of  our  own  national 
interest,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  impair  it. 

If  we  start  a  downward  spiral  in  world  agri- 
cultural prices,  we  also  tend  to  eliminate  our  own 
cash  export  business  in  the  process  and  encourage 
by  example  other  countries  to  adopt  policies  which 
in  the  end  will  hurt  our  exports. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Communist  movement 
is  watching  us  very  closely,  ready  to  seize  an  op- 
portunity to  advance  its  interests  at  our  expense. 
Recently  we  have  seen  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  launching 
an  apparently  new  international  economic  policy. 
It  has  offered  loans,  grants,  technical  assistance, 
and  trade  to  many  countries. 

Often  these  are  countries  which  would  be  espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  "all-out"  disposal  efforts  by 
the  United  States.  For  example,  Burma  lives  by 
selling  rice,  and  the  Russians  have  offered  to  buy 
whatever  Burma  has  in  surplus;  a  rash  policy  of 
United  States  rice  disposal  in  Asia  could  very  well 
push  Burma,  against  its  will,  into  the  arms  of  the 
Communist  imperialists.  Much  the  same  can  be 
said  of  Egypt  and  cotton.  Thus,  in  a  period  of 
nuclear- weapon  standoff,  the  Communist  economic 
offensive  may  be  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  tries  to  convert  our  allies  into  neutrals, 
and  to  enshroud  neutrals  in  an  iron  or  bamboo 
curtain. 

We  therefore  must  be  careful,  in  our  disposal 
policy,  not  to  manufacture  political  ammunition 
for  the  Communists.  In  the  struggle  between  in- 
ternational communism  and  freedom,  we  are  work- 
ing to  make  the  free  world  strong,  not  to  play 
into  the  Communists'  hands.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  a 
dictatorship  which  can  be  highly  flexible  and  in- 
genious in  the  development  of  its  policies  and  ac- 
tions. We  want  no  part  of  that  kind  of  flexibil- 
ity, but  we  can't  ignore  its  existence.     It  behooves 
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us  to  combat  the  efforts  of  communism  by  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  superiority  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  Moderation  and  a  proper  concern 
for  the  interests  of  others  are  the  earmarks  of  a 
democratic  approach.  Incidentally,  these  are  also 
the  earmarks  of  good  business. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  more 
about  cotton.  In  many  respects  the  disposal  of 
our  cotton  surplus  presents  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems of  all — in  terms  of  competitiveness,  foreign 
policy,  and  the  domestic  economy.  I  have  been 
much  impressed  by  reading  a  study  put  out  by  the 
staff  of  the  National  Cotton  Council  called  Price 
and  the  Future  of  United  States  Cotton.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  serious  and  penetrating  study  sheds 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  cotton  problem. 

We  all  know  that  our  cotton  has  not  been  com- 
petitive in  foreign  markets  this  past  year.  There 
is  a  question  whether  drastic  price  reductions  will 
in  fact  make  it  competitive.  Part  of  the  compe- 
tition with  United  States  cotton  comes  from  other 
cotton-producing  countries,  many  of  which  are 
important  to  us  in  our  international  relations. 
Much  competition  comes  from  rayon  staple  fiber, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  If  it  were  easy  to 
devise  a  national  program  which  would  make  an 
inroad  on  our  surplus  without  damaging  our 
friends  abroad  or  injuring  our  domestic  industry, 
this  would  have  been  done  some  time  ago.  The 
search  for  a  rational  solution  is  certainly  under 
way,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  rewarding 
in  terms  of  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  general  surplus  problem  is  a  tough  one. 
The  United  States  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  attacking  it,  with  the  cooperation  of  farmers, 
businessmen,  the  Congress,  and  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
There  is  much  more  to  do  and  there  are  many 
conflicting  interests  and  extremely  difficult  ques- 
tions, all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  democratic  process  of  arriving  at  a  reason- 
able solution. 


Agricultural  Agreement  With  Burma 

Pre«n  release  70  dated  February  8 

An  agricultural  commodities  agreement  was  con- 
cluded  at  Kangoon  on  February  8  between  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  and  the  Gov- 
ernmenl     of    the    United    States    of    America. 
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U.  Raschid,  Minister  for  Trade  Development, 
signed  the  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Burma,  and  Ambassador 
Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Burma  will  purchase  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  agrees  to 
sell  approximately  $20.8  million  (kyats  98  mil- 
lions) worth  of  the  following  surplus  agricultural 
commodities:  raw  cotton,  $17.5  million;  dairy 
products,  $2.0  million ;  tobacco,  $1.1  million ;  fruit, 
$0.2  million ;  total  commodity  value,  $20.8  million. 
Transportation  costs  of  $0.9  million  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement.  All  payments  for  these* 
commodities  will  be  made  in  Burmese  currency 

Negotiations  for  this  agreement  were  initiated 
in  Washington  with  informal  discussions  early  in 
September  1955.  The  agreement  will  enable^ 
Burma  to  increase  the  import  of  consumer  goods' 
without  expenditure  of  dollar  or  other  foreign 
exchange.  At  the  same  time  it  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  make  available  to  Burma  agri- 
cultural products  which  at  the  moment  are  surplus 
in  the  United  States. 


P.  L.  480  Agreement  With  Austria 

Press  release  67  dated  February  7 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 7  that  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Government  of' 
Austria.  The  agreement  was  negotiated  under  the 
authority  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
480) .  It  was  signed  at  Vienna  on  February  7  by 
the  Chancellor  of  Austria,  Dr.  Julius  Raab,  and 
the  American  Charge  d'Affaires,  James  K. 
Pen  field. 

Under  the  agreement  approximately  $22.3  mil- 
lion worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  will  be 
sold  to  Austrian  importers  for  schillings.  Sales 
under  this  program  will  be  made  by  U.S.  traders. 
Commodity  details  of  the  program  are  being  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.1 

In  announcing  the  agreement,  U.S.  officials 
stated  that  this  was  the  second  such  agreement 
with  the  Austrian  Government.  The  previous 
agreement,  signed  on  June  14,  1955,  provided  for 
financing  purchases  of  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
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iving  a  U.S.  market  value  of  approximately  $6 
illion  including  certain  ocean  transportation 
Ms. 

It  was  also  emphasized  that  a  substantial  portion 
!  the  schillings  accruing  from  sales  under  the  new 
•ogram  would  be  made  available  to  the  Govern- 
ent  of  Austria  in  the  form  of  long-term  loans  for 
gnomic  development  purposes.  This  program 
ill  also  enable  Austria  to  increase  consumer  im- 
>rts  without  expenditure  of  additional  dollar  or 
her  foreign  exchange  holdings  during  the  period 
lien  the  very  real  economic  burdens  imposed  on 
BStria  under  the  terms  of  the  State  Treaty,  par- 
nlarly  the  payments  to  the  Soviets,  have  their 
eat  est  adverse  impact  on  Austrian  foreign  ex- 


EC  Regulation  Concerning 
sreign  Atomic  Energy  Activity 

Lewis  L.   Strauss,   Chairman  of  the  Atomic 

lergy  Commission,  on  January  20  announced 

.uance  of  a  regulation  to  help  U.S.  citizens  con- 

ict  atomic  energy  business  abroad.2 

Entitled   "Unclassified   Activities   in   Foreign 

tomic  Energy  Programs,"  the  regulation  is  effec- 

re  immediately  and  formalizes  action  taken  by 

e  Commission  as  announced  on  October  3, 1955.3 

The  regulation  generally  authorizes,  without 

vance  Commission  approval,  unclassified  for- 

*n  atomic  energy  activity  by  U.S.  firms  and  indi- 

duals  in  countries  not  members  of  the  Soviet 

oc.   It  includes  a  reporting  requirement  covering 

ecified    activities    engaged    in    by    Americans 

road. 

The  general  authorization  does  not  relieve  any 

rson  from  compliance  with  license  requirements 

d  other  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

A  procedure  is  set  up  for  filing  applications  for 

'The  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Feb.  7  announced 
it  the  commodity  composition  of  the  program  is  as 
lows: 

Million  dollars 
Wheat  (approximately  2  million  bushels)  ....      3.4 

2om  (approximately  4  million  bushels) 6.1 

Cotton  (approximately  30,000  bales) 5.6 

fobacco  (approximately  5  million  pounds)  ....      3.0 

Jard  (approximately  15  million  pounds) 2.4 

"niit 3 

)cean  transportation   (estimated) 1.  5 

Total 22.3 

For  text,  see  21  Fed.  Reg.  418. 
20  Fed.  Reg.  7399. 
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specific  Commission  approval  of  activities  not  gen- 
erally authorized  by  the  regulation  and  not  covered 
in  international  agreements  for  cooperation  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

Reports  required  by  the  regulation  are  to  be 
made  within  30  days  of  the  start  of  the  activity. 
(Persons  who  have  already  engaged  in  activity 
required  to  be  reported  have  until  February  19  to 
submit  reports.)  Activities  which  must  be  re- 
ported include  design,  construction,  or  operation 
outside  the  United  States  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
certain  other  facilities;  the  design  or  fabrication 
of  component  parts  specially  designed  or  fabri- 
cated for  these  facilities;  and  the  furnishing  of 
designs,  drawings,  or  other  technical  data  for  use 
in  the  construction  or  operation  of  the  facilities 
or  component  parts.  Reports  are  also  required 
when  U.S.  citizens  engage,  outside  the  United 
States,  in  the  separation  of  the  isotopes  of  ura- 
nium, plutonium,  or  thorium;  the  production  of 
heavy  water,  zirconium  (hafnium-free  or  low-haf- 
nium content),  reactor  grade  graphite,  or  beryl- 
lium ;  or  in  the  processing,  fabricating,  or  alloying 
of  special  nuclear  material. 

No  reporting  is  required  covering  normal  sales 
promotion  activity.  Specifically  excluded  from 
the  reporting  requirement  are  activities  consisting 
only  of  ( 1 )  communicating  information  generally 
available  to  the  public  in  published  form;  (2) 
giving  financial  assistance;  (3)  transmitting  in- 
formation relating  only  to  conceptual  designs  or 
performance  characteristics  of  reactors  or  facili- 
ties; (4)  giving  comparative  evaluations  of  types 
of  reactors  or  facilities;  or  (5)  combinations  of 
these  activities.  Neither  do  activities  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Commission  need  to  be  reported. 

The  general  authorization,  which  has  been  effec- 
tive since  its  announcement  on  October  3,  1955,  is 
based  on  Section  57a (3)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  The  section  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
production  of  any  special  nuclear  material  outside 
the  United  States  except : 

(a)  Under  an  agreement  for  cooperation  made 
with  a  foreign  nation,  or 

(b)  Upon  Commission  authorization  after  it 
has  determined  that  the  activity  will  not  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  general  authorization  is  issued  under  (b) . 
Its  effect  is  to  eliminate  the  need  for  individual 
Commission  authorizations  in  advance  for  many 
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activities.  The  action,  consistent  with  the  U.S. 
national  policy  of  encouraging  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  at  home  and  abroad,  is  designed  to 
help  American  companies  and  citizens  doing  busi- 
ness in  foreign  markets. 

The  reporting  requirements  of  the  regulation 
will  keep  the  Commission  informed  of  significant 
activities  under  the  general  authorization. 

U.S.  Contributes  $6  Million  to 
U.N.  Technical  Assistance 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2346  dated  January  31 

A  United  States  contribution  of  $6,000,000  was 
made  on  January  31  by  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  to  the  United  Nations  Technical  As- 
sistance Program.  This  is  the  first  contribution 
by  the  United  States  on  its  1956  pledge  of  $15,- 
500,000. 

The  U.S.  pledge  for  the  current  year  is  $500,000 
more  than  the  1955  pledge.  It  is  subject  to  the 
limitation  that  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  total  contributed  by  all  govern- 
ments. 
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nternational  Plant  Protection  Convention  Transmitted  to  Senate 


Exec.  D,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 

RESIDENT'S  TRANSMITTAL  MESSAGE 

The  White  House,  January  12,  1966. 

0  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
\  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
certified  copy  of  the  International  Plant  Pro- 
ction  Convention,  which  was  open  for  signature 
;  Rome  from  December  6,  1951,  to  May  1,  1952, 
id  during  that  period  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
le  United  States  of  America  and  36  other  states. 
The  purposes  of  the  convention  are  explained 

1  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  which  is 
ansmitted  herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Bnate. 

Dwtght  D.  Eisenhower. 


EPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Octoher  21,  1955. 

he  President, 

The  White  House : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  with  the 
scommendation  that  it  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
s  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  a  certified 
>py  of  the  International  Plant  Protection  Con- 
jntion,  which  was  open  for  signature  at  Rome 
*om  December  6, 1951,  to  May  1, 1952,  and  during 
lat  period  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
tates  of  America  and  36  other  states. 
The  convention  is  designed  to  provide  for  inter- 
ational  cooperation  in  controlling  pests  and 
iseases  of  plants  and  plant  products  and  in  pre- 
snting  their  introduction  and  spread  across 
iternational  boundaries.  It  outlines  the  policies 
ader  which  import  restrictions  for  phytosanitary 
•asons  can  be  justified,  describes  the  type  of  na- 
onal  organization  for  plant  protection  that  each 
ivernment  should  provide  to  the  best  of  its 


ability,  recognizes  the  advantage  of  regional  or- 
ganizations under  which  governments  having  simi- 
lar interests  can  participate  to  improve  pest  and 
disease  control,  and  prescribes  a  standard  form  for 
phytosanitary  certificates.  A  summary  of  its 
provisions  accompanies  this  report. 

In  the  United  States  the  determination  of 
quarantine  action  with  respect  to  the  importation 
of  plants  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of 
1912  (37  Stat.  315),  as  amended.  The  present 
convention  does  not  disturb  this  responsibility. 
Under  it  the  parties  agree  to  maintain  adequate 
pest  control  and  regulatory  organizations  and  to 
issue  export  certificates  only  under  the  authority 
of  technically  qualified  officers.  The  convention 
does  not  attempt  to  take  over  any  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  individual  governments  for  final  deci- 
sion on  needed  plant-quarantine  measures,  nor 
require  that  the  judgment  of  the  contracting  gov- 
ernments be  superseded  by  decisions  of  an  inter- 
national body. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture participated  in  1950  and  1951  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  formulation  of  the  convention,  and 
that  Department  desires  that  the  United  States  be- 
come a  party  thereto.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  the  convention  will 
be  helpful  in  the  control  of  insect  and  plant  dis- 
ease outbreaks  throughout  the  world  and  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  such  diseases  from  one 
country  to  another.  It  will  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  of  mutual  plant 
protection  problems  and  should  at  the  same  time 
afford  an  opportunity  for  study  of  the  biological 
basis  of  existing  or  proposed  plant-quarantine 
restrictions.  Further,  it  is  felt  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
continued  improvement  in  the  dependability  and 
competence  of  the  pest-control  organizations  of 
the  contracting  governments  throughout  the  world 
can  be  expected. 
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During  the  period  of  formulation  of  the  con- 
vention, representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  in  consultation  with  the  various 
State  plant  quarantine  officers  of  this  country  and 
discussed  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  conven- 
tion at  meetings  of  the  four  regional  plant  boards 
into  which  the  plant-quarantine  officers  of  the  48 
States  are  organized.  The  convention  in  its  final 
form  was  endorsed  by  the  National  Plant  Board 
of  the  United  States,  comprised  of  representatives 
of  the  four  regional  boards,  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  October  17-18,  1951. 

The  convention,  in  accordance  with  article  XIV, 
came  into  force  on  April  3,  1952.  It  is  now  in 
force  with  respect  to  29  countries  which  have  com- 
pleted the  ratification  or  adherence  procedure. 
They  are  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Denmark,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  India,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Japan,  Korea, 
Laos,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Spain, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  Yugoslavia. 

This  document  is  considered  by  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Agriculture  to  be  an  important  and 
constructive  convention,  and  it  is  believed  it  will 
be  useful  in  providing  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
problems  involving  the  control  and  prevention  of 
the  international  spread  of  pests  and  diseases  of 
plants.  It  will  not  require  any  increase  in  appro- 
priations for  agricultural  or  quarantine  work, 
since  it  does  not  change  present  United  States 
policies.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
will  give  the  convention  favorable  consideration. 
Support  and  ratification  of  the  convention  will  be 
advantageous  to  American  agriculture  and  will 
help  to  promote  the  health  of  agricultural  industry 
throughout  the  world. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 


Summary  of  the   Provisions   of  the   International 
Plant  Protection  Convention 

Article  I  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  convention  is 
that  of  securing  common  and  effective  action  to  prevent 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  pests  and  diseases  of 
plants  and  plant  products  and  to  promote  measures  for 
llir-ir  coni  vol. 

Article  II  defines  the  terms  "plants"  and  "plant  prod- 
ii' tv  and  extends  the  scope  of  the  convention  to  cover 
facilities  for  storage  and  transportation  of  such  products. 

Article   ill   authorizes  supplementary  detailed  agree- 
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ments  which  would  become  applicable  to  the  signatories 
of  such  agreements  after  acceptance. 

Article  IV  requires  that  each  contracting  government 
shall  to  the  best  of  its  ability  make  provision  for  (1)  a  ' 
competent  oflicial  plant  protection  organization,  (2)  dis- 
tribution of  information  within  the  country  regarding 
pests  and  diseases  of  plants,  and  (3)  research  and  in- 
vestigation in  the  field  of  plant  protection. 

Article  V  provides  that  the  contracting  governments 
Shall  issue  phytosanitary  certificates  only  under  condi- 
tions that  make  such  certificates  dependable  documents. 

Article  VI  provides  for  the  establishment  of  necessary 
quarantines  by  contracting  governments  which  agree  to 
limit  such  quarantines  to  those  made  necessary  by  phyto- 
sanitary considerations. 

Article  VII  provides  for  international  cooperation  in 
reporting  the  occurrence,  outbreak,  and  spread  of  econom- 
ically important  pests  and  diseases,  and  for  the  participa- 
tion of  contracting  governments  in  appropriate  interna- 
tional action  when  necessary  to  meet  emergencies. 

Article  VIII  provides  for  the  establishment  of  regional 
plant  protection  organizations  of  which  several  have 
already  been  formed  or  are  in  the  process  of  organization. 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a 
North  American  regional  plant-protection  organization  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States  would  be  involved  and  that  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  those  countries  is  being  maintained 
continuously  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

Article  IX  outlines  a  procedure  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  that  may  arise  out  of  the  operation  of  the  con- 
vention. If  a  contracting  government  considers  that  any 
action  by  another  contracting  government  is  in  conflict 
with  the  obligations  under  the  convention,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  appoints 
a  committee  of  experts  who  consider  the  question  in  dis- 
pute. The  contracting  governments  agree  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  a  committee,  while  not  binding  in 
character,  will  become  the  basis  for  renewed  consideration 
by  the  governments  concerned  of  the  matter  out  of  which 
the  disagreement  arose. 

Article  X  provides  for  termination  and  replacement 
of  certain  prior  conventions. 

Articles  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  include  formal  i 
provisions  relating  to  the  extent  to  which  the  convention  | 
is  applicable  to  dependent  territories  and  prescribe  proce-  i 
dures  for  ratification,  adherence,  amendment,  entry  into  | 
force,  and  denunciation  of  the  convention.    Amendments 
involving  new  obligations  come  into  force  for  each  con- 
tracting government  only  on  acceptance  by  it.    Denuncia- 
tion takes  effect  one  year  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
notification  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  \ 


TEXT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PLANT  PROTECTION 
CONVENTION 

Preamble 

The  contracting  Governments,  recognizing  the  useful- 
ness of  international  co-operation  in  controlling  pests  and 
diseases  of  plants  and  plant  products  and  in  preventing 
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heir  Introduction  and  spread  across  national  boundaries, 
ind  desiring  to  ensure  close  co-ordination  of  measures 
Urected  to  these  ends,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I — PURPOSE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

1.  With  the  purpose  of  securing  common  and  effective 
iction  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  pests  and 
iBMsea  of  plants  and  plant  products  and  to  promote 
neasures  for  their  control,  the  contracting  Governments 
indertake  to  adopt  the  legislative,  technical  and  adinin- 
strative  measures  specified  in  this  Convention  and  in 
upplementary  agreements  pursuant  to  Article  III. 

L\  Each  contracting  Government  shall  assume  responsi- 
lility  for  the  fulfillment  within  its  territories  of  all  re- 
tirements under  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  II — SCOPE 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention  the  term  "plants" 
hall  comprise  living  plants  and  parts  thereof,  including 
eeds  in  so  far  as  the  supervision  of  their  importation 
inder  Article  VI  of  the  Convention  or  the  issue  of  phyto- 
anitary  certificates  in  respect  of  them  under  Articles  IV 
1),  (a),  (iv)  and  V  of  this  Convention  may  be  deemed 
WeBsary  by  contracting  Governments ;  and  the  term 
plant  products"  shall  comprise  unmanufactured  and 
lilled  material  of  plant  origin,  including  seeds  in  so  far  as 
hey  are  not  included  in  the  term  "plants." 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  may  be  deemed  by 
ontracting  Governments  to  extend  to  storage  places,  con- 
iiners,  conveyances,  packing  material  and  accompanying 
ledia  of  all  sorts  including  soil  involved  in  the  interna- 
ional  transportation  of  plants  and  plant  products. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  have  particular  reference  to 
ests  and  diseases  of  importance  to  international  trade. 

ARTICLE  m SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENTS 

1.  Supplementary  agreements  applicable  to  specific 
egions,  to  specific  pests  or  diseases,  to  specific  plants  and 
lant  products,  to  specific  methods  of  international  trans- 
ortation  of  plants  and  plant  products,  or  otherwise  sup- 
lementing  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  may  be 
roposed  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
'nited  Nations  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Fao")  on 
le  recommendation  of  a  contracting  Government  or  on 
s  own  initiative,  to  meet  special  problems  of  plant  pro- 
Ktion  which  need  particular  attention  or  action. 

2.  Any  such  supplementary  agreements  shall  come  into 
)rce  for  each  contracting  Government  after  acceptance 
l  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fao  Constitution 
nd  Rules  of  Procedure. 

BTICLE  TV — NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PLANT  PROTECTION 

1.  Each  contracting  Government  shall  make  provision, 
s  soon  as  possible  and  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  for 

(a)  an  official  plant  protection  organization,  with  the 
)llowing  main  functions : 

(i)  the  inspection  of  growing  plants,  of  areas  under 
altivation  (including  fields,  plantations,  nurseries,  gar- 
ens  and  greenhouses),  and  of  plants  and  plant  products 
l  storage  and  in  transportation,  particularly  with  the 
bject  of  reporting  the  existence,  outbreak  and  spread  of 
lant  diseases  and  pests  and  of  controlling  those  pests 
nd  diseases ; 
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(ii)  the  inspection  of  consignments  of  plants  and  plant 
products  moving  in  international  traffic,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  inspection  of  consignments  of  other  ar- 
ticles or  commodities  moving  in  international  traffic 
under  conditions  where  they  may  act  incidentally  as 
carriers  of  pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and  plant  products, 
and  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  storage  and  trans- 
portation facilities  of  all  kinds  involved  in  international 
traffic  whether  of  plants  and  plant  products  or  of  other 
commodities,  particularly  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  dissemination  across  national  boundaries  of  pests  and 
diseases  of  plants  and  plant  products  ; 

(iii)  the  disinfestation  or  disinfection  of  consignments 
of  plants  and  plant  products  moving  in  international 
traffic,  and  their  containers,  storage  places,  or  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  all  kinds  employed ; 

(iv)  the  issue  of  certificates  relating  to  phytosanitary 
condition  and  origin  of  consignments  of  plants  and  plant 
products  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "phytosanitary  cer- 
tificates") ; 

(b)  the  distribution  of  information  within  the  country 
regarding  the  pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and  plant  prod- 
ucts and  the  means  of  their  prevention  and  control; 

(c)  research  and  investigation  in  the  field  of  plant  pro- 
tection. 

2.  Each  contracting  Government  shall  submit  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scope  of  its  national  organization  for  plant 
protection  and  of  changes  in  such  organization  to  the 
Director-General  of  Fao,  who  shall  circulate  such  in- 
formation to  all  contracting  Governments. 

ARTICLE    V PHYTOSANITARY    CERTIFICATES 

1.  Each  contracting  Government  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  issue  of  phytosanitary  certificates  to  accord 
with  the  plant  protection  regulations  of  other  contracting 
Governments,  and  in  conformity  with  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

(a)  Inspection  shall  be  carried  out  and  certificates  is- 
sued only  by  or  under  the  authority  of  technically  quali- 
fied and  duly  authorized  officers  and  in  such  circumstances 
and  with  such  knowledge  and  information  available  to 
those  officers  that  the  authorities  of  importing  countries 
may  accept  such  certificates  with  confidence  as  depend- 
able documents. 

(B)  Each  certificate  covering  material  intended  for 
planting  or  propagation  shall  be  as  worded  in  the  Annex 
to  this  Convention  and  shall  include  such  additional  decla- 
rations as  may  be  required  by  the  importing  country. 
The  model  certificate  may  also  be  used  for  other  plants  or 
plant  products  where  appropriate  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  importing  country. 

(c)  The  certificates  shall  bear  no  alterations  or 
erasures. 

2.  Each  contracting  Government  undertakes  not  to  re- 
quire consignments  of  plants  intended  for  planting  or 
propagation  imported  into  its  territories  to  be  accom- 
panied by  phytosanitary  certificates  inconsistent  with  the 
model  set  out  in  the  Annex  to  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE   VI REQUIREMENTS   IN    RELATION   TO   IMPORTS 

1.  With  the  aim  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  dis- 
eases and  pests  of  plants  into  their  territories,  contracting 
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Governments  shall  have  full  authority  to  regulate  the 
entry  of  plants  and  plant  products,  and  to  this  end,  may : 

(a)  prescribe  restrictions  or  requirements  concerning 
the  importation  of  plants  or  plant  products; 

(6)  prohibit  the  importation  of  particular  plants  or 
plant  products,  or  of  particular  consignments  of  plants  or 
plant  products; 

(c)  inspect  or  detain  particular  consignments  of  plants 
or  plant  products ; 

(d)  treat,  destroy  or  refuse  entry  to  particular  consign- 
ments of  plants  or  plant  products,  or  require  such  consign- 
ments to  be  treated  or  destroyed. 

2.  In  order  to  minimize  interference  with  international 
trade,  each  contracting  Government  undertakes  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  in  conformity  with  the  following : 

(a)  Contracting  Governments  shall  not,  under  their 
plant  protection  legislation,  take  any  of  the  measures 
specified  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  unless  such  meas- 
ures are  made  necessary  by  phytosanitary  considerations. 

(6)  If  a  contracting  Government  prescribes  any  restric- 
tions or  requirements  concerning  the  importation  of  plants 
and  plant  products  into  its  territories,  it  shall  publish  the 
restrictions  or  requirements  and  communicate  them  imme- 
diately to  the  plant  protection  services  of  other  contracting 
Governments  and  to  Fao. 

(c)  If  a  contracting  Government  prohibits,  under  the 
provisions  of  its  plant  protection  legislation,  the  importa- 
tion of  any  plants  or  plant  products,  it  shall  publish  its 
decision  with  reasons  and  shall  immediately  inform  the 
plant  protection  services  of  other  contracting  Governments 
and  Fao. 

(d)  If  a  contracting  Government  requires  consign- 
ments of  particular  plants  or  plant  products  to  be  im- 
ported only  through  specified  points  of  entry,  such  points 
shall  be  so  selected  as  not  unnecessarily  to  impede  interna- 
tional commerce.  The  contracting  Government  shall  pub- 
lish a  list  of  such  points  of  entry  and  communicate  it  to 
the  plant  protection  services  of  other  contracting  Govern- 
ments and  to  Fao.  Such  restrictions  on  points  of  entry 
shall  not  be  made  unless  the  plants  or  plant  products 
concerned  are  required  to  be  accompanied  by  phytosanitary 
certificates  or  to  be  submitted  to  inspection  or  treatment. 

(e)  Any  inspection  by  the  plant  protection  service  of  a 
contracting  Government  of  consignments  of  plants  offered 
for  importation  shall  take  place  as  promptly  as  possible 
with  due  regard  to  the  perishability  of  the  plants  con- 
cerned. If  any  consignment  is  found  not  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plant  protection  legislation  of  the 
importing  country,  the  plant  protection  service  of  the 
exporting  country  shall  be  informed.  If  the  consignment 
is  destroyed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  official  report  shall  be 
forwarded  immediately  to  the  plant  protection  service  of 
the  exporting  country. 

(/)  Contracting  Governments  shall  make  provisions 
which,  without  endangering  their  own  plant  production, 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
a  pliytosariifary  certificate  is  required  on  the  entry  of 
plant*  or  plant  products  not  intended  for  planting,  such 
reals,  fruits,  vegetables  and  cut  flowers. 

(g)  Contracting  Governmenta  may  make  provision  for 
tin'   Importation  (or  pnrpotea  of  scientific  research  of 


plants  and  plant  products  and  of  specimens  of  plant  pest 
and  disease-causing  organisms  under  conditions  affordin 
ample  precaution  against  the  risk  of  spreading  plan 
diseases  and  pests. 

3.  The  measures  specified  in  this  Article  shall  not  b 
applied  to  goods  in  transit  throughout  the  territories  c 
contracting  Governments  unless  such  measures  are  necef 
sary  for  the  protection  of  their  own  plants. 

ARTICLE  VII — INTERNATIONAL  CO-OPERATION 

The  contracting  Governments  shall  co-operate  with  od 
another  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  in  achieving  th 
aims  of  this  Convention,  in  particular  as  follows : 

(a)  Each  contracting  Government  agrees  to  co-operat 
with  Fao  in  the  establishment  of  a  world  reporting  servic 
on  plant  diseases  and  pests,  making  full  use  of  tb 
facilities  and  services  of  existing  organizations  for  th 
purpose,  and,  when  this  is  established,  to  furnish  to  Fa 
periodically  the  following  information : 

(i)  reports  on  the  occurrence,  outbreak  and  spread  ( 
economically  important  pests  and  diseases  of  plants  an 
plant  products  which  may  be  of  immediate  or  potentu 
danger ; 

(ii)  information  on  means  found  to  be  effective  in  coi 
trolling  the  pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and  plai 
products. 

(&)  Each  contracting  Government  shall,  as  far  as  i 
practicable,  participate  in  any  special  campaigns  fc 
combating  particular  destructive  pests  or  diseases  whic 
may  seriously  threaten  crop  production  and  need  interm 
tional  action  to  meet  the  emergencies. 

ARTICLE  VIII REGIONAL  PLANT  PROTECTION   ORGANIZATION 

1.  The  contracting  Governments  undertake  to  c< 
operate  with  one  another  in  establishing  regional  plaE 
protection  organizations  in  appropriate  areas. 

2.  The  regional  plant  protection  organizations  sha 
function  as  the  co-ordinating  bodies  in  the  areas  covere 
and  shall  participate  in  various  activities  to  achieve  tb 
objectives  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  IX — SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

1.  If  there  is  any  dispute  regarding  the  interpretatio 
or  application  of  the  Convention,  or  if  a  contracting  Goi 
ernment  considers  that  any  action  by  another  contrac 
ing  Government  is  in  conflict  with  the  obligations  of  tb 
latter  under  Articles  V  and  VI  of  this  Convention,  et 
pecially  regarding  the  basis  of  prohibiting  or  restrictin 
the  imports  of  plants  or  plant  products  coming  from  it 
territories,  the  Government  or  Governments  concerne 
may  request  the  Director-General  of  Fao  to  appoint 
committee  to  consider  the  question  in  dispute. 

2.  The  Director-General  of  Fao  shall  thereupon,  aft( 
consultation  with  the  Governments  concerned,  appoii 
a  committee  of  experts  which  shall  include  representative 
of  those  Governments.  This  committee  shall  considt 
the  question  in  dispute,  taking  into  account  all  document 
and  other  forms  of  evidence  submitted  by  the  Government 
concerned.  This  committee  shall  submit  a  report  to  th 
Director-General  of  Fao  who  shall  transmit  it  to  the  Gc 
ernments  concerned,  and  to  other  contracting  Goven 
ments. 
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B.  Tlu>  contracting  Governments  agree  thai  the  ni-om- 

Herniations  of  such  a  committee,  while  not  binding  in 
•ha  racier,  will  become  the  basis  for  renewed  considern- 
ion  by  the  Governments  concerned  of  the  matter  out  of 
vhU'li  the  disagreement  arose. 

4.  The  Governments  concerned  shall  share  equally  the 
ixpenses  of  the  experts. 

ARTICLE  X SUBSTITUTION   OF   PRIOR   AGREEMENTS 

This  Convention  shall  terminate  and  replace,  between 
attracting  Governments,  the  International  Convention 
ing  measures  to  be  taken  against  the  Phylloxera 
•vstatrix  of  3  November  1S81,  the  additional  Convention 
;ignt'tl  at  Berne  on  15  April  18S9  and  the  International 
Amventiou  for  the  Protection  of  Plants  signed  at  Rome 
■  10  April  1929. 

ARTICLE  XI TERRITORIAL  APPLICATION 

1.  Any  Government  may  at  the  time  of  ratification  or 
idherence  or  at  any  time  thereafter  communicate  to  the 
Director-General  of  Fao  a  declaration  that  this  Conven- 
ion  shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the  territories  for  the 
nternational  relations  of  which  it  is  responsible,  and 
bis  Convention  shall  be  applicable  to  all  territories  speci- 
ied  in  the  declaration  as  from  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
•eceipt  of  the  declaration  by  the  Director-General. 

-  Any  Government  which  has  communicated  to  the 
Director-General  of  Fao  a  declaration  in  accordance  with 
■ragrapb  1  of  this  Article  may  at  any  time  communi- 
■ate  a  further  declaration  modifying  the  scope  of  any 
'ormer  declaration  or  terminating  the  application  of  the 
jrovisions  of  the  present  Convention  in  respect  of  any 
erritory.  Such  modification  or  termination  shall  take 
■ffect  as  from  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  receipt  of  the 
leclaration  by  the  Director-General. 

3.  The  Director-General  of  Fao  shall  inform  all  signa- 
ory  and  adhering  Governments  of  any  declaration  re- 
vived under  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  XU RATIFICATION  AND  ADHERENCE 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  by  all 
Governments  until  1  May  1952  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the 
arliest  possible  date.  The  instruments  of  ratification 
hall  be  deposited  with  the  Director-General  of  Fao,  who 
ihall  give  notice  of  the  date  of  deposit  to  each  of  the 
lignatory  Governments. 

2.  As  soon  as  this  Convention  has  come  into  force  in 
iccordance  with  Article  XIV,  it  shall  be  open  for  ad- 
ieren.ee  by  non-signatory  Governments.  Adherence  shall 
>e  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  adherence 
vith  the  Director-General  of  Fao,  who  shall  notify  all 
ignatory  and  adhering  Governments. 

ARTICLE  XIII AMENDMENT 

1.  Any  proposal  by  a  contracting  Government  for  the 
imendment  of  this  Convention  shall  be  communicated  to 
he  Director-General  of  Fao. 

2.  Any  proposed  amendment  of  this  Convention  re- 
eived  by  the  Director-General  of  Fao  from  a  contracting 
lovernment  shall  be  presented  to  a  regular  or  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  of  Fao  for  approval  and,  if  the 
imendment  involves  important  technical  changes  or  im- 


poses additional  obligations  on  the  contracting  Govern- 
ments, it  shall  be  considered  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
specialists  convened  by  Fao  prior  to  the  Conference. 

3.  Notice  of  any  proposed  amendment  of  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  transmitted  to  the  contracting  Governments 
by  the  Director-General  of  Fao  not  later  than  the  time 
when  the  agenda  of  the  session  of  the  Conference  at  which 
the  matter  is  to  be  considered  is  dispatched. 

4.  Any  such  proposed  amendment  of  this  Convention 
shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Conference  of  Fao  and 
shall  come  into  force  as  from  the  thirtieth  day  after 
acceptance  by  two-thirds  of  the  contracting  Governments. 
Amendments  involving  new  obligations  for  contracting 
Governments,  however,  shall  come  into  force  in  respect  of 
each  contracting  Government  only  on  acceptance  by  it 
and  as  from  the  thirtieth  day  after  such  acceptance. 

5.  The  instruments  of  acceptance  of  amendments  in- 
volving new  obligations  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Di- 
rector-General of  Fao,  who  shall  inform  all  contracting 
Governments  of  the  receipt  of  acceptances  and  the  entry 
into  force  of  amendments. 

ARTICLE   XIV ENTRY    INTO   FORCE 

As  soon  as  this  Convention  has  been  ratified  by  three 
signatory  Governments  it  shall  come  into  force  between 
them.  It  shall  come  into  force  for  each  Government 
ratifying  or  adhering  thereafter  from  the  date  of  deposit 
of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  adherence. 

ARTICLE    XV DENUNCIATION 

1.  Any  contracting  Government  may  at  any  time  give 
notice  of  denunciation  of  this  Convention  by  notification 
addressed  to  the  Director-General  of  Fao.  The  Director- 
General  shall  at  once  inform  all  signatory  and  adhering 
Governments. 

2.  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the  Director- 
General  of  Fao. 


Annex 

MODEL  PHYTOSANITARY  CERTIFICATE 
Plant  Protection   Service  of No 

This  is  to  certify 
that  the  plants,  parts  of  plants  or  plant  products  described 
below  or  representative  samples  of  them  were  thoroughly 

examined  on   (date)    

by  (name) an  authorized 

officer  of  the  (service)  

and  were  found  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  to  be  sub- 
stantially free  from  injurious  diseases  and  pests ;  and  that 
the  consignment  is  believed  to  conform  with  the  current 
phytosanitary  regulations  of  the  importing  country  both 
as  stated  in  the  additional  declaration  hereon  and  other- 
wise. 

Fumigation  or  disinfection  treatment  (if  required  by  im- 
porting country) : 
Date  

Duration  of  exposure 


:ebruary  20,    J  956 
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Treatment 

Chemical  and  concentration 

Additional  declaration 

19— 

(Signature) 

(Rank) 

(Stamp  of  the  Service) 

Description  of  the  Consignment 

Name  and  address  of  exporter: 

Name  and  address  of  consignee: 

Number  and  description  of  packages : 

Distinguishing  marks: 

Origin  (if  required  by  importing  country)  : 

Means  of  conveyance :  

Point  of  entry : 

Quantity  and  name  of  produce: 

Botanical  name    (if  required  by  importing  country)  : 

Done  at  Rome,  Italy,  on  the  sixth  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one,  in  a  single  copy  in 
the  English,  French  and  Spanish  languages,  each  of  which 
shall  be  of  equal  authenticity.  This  document  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Certified  copies  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation  to  each  signatory  and  adhering 
Government. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized 
to  that  effect,  have  signed  this  Convention  on  "behalf  of 
their  respective  Governments  on  the  dates  appearing  op- 
posite their  signatures. 


For  Austria: 

R  Phillip 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

A  van  Houtte 

For  Brazil : 

Josue  de  Castro 

For  Canada : 
H.  Barton 


6th  of  December  1951 

6  decembre  1951 
ad  referendum 

6  de  decembre  1951 
ad  ref. 

Dec.  6,  1951 
ad  ref. 


7th  December  1951 


For  Ceylon: 

G.  C.  S.  Corea 
For  Egypt : 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Egyptian 
Government  does  not  acknowledge  and  has  not  up 
till  now  acknowledged  the  existence  of  Israel,  my 
signature  to  this  Convention  does  not  bind  my  Gov- 
ern merit  by  any  means  to  Israel  and  has  been  al- 
lowed with  all  rights  reserved  in  this  connection. 
Moiiamki)  A  Li  El  Kelany  6.12.51 

ad  ref. 
Fur  France: 

AjnnOB  liATEB  6  decembre  1951 

ad  referendum 
For  Imiia  : 

J.  N.  Kiiohla  30/4/52 
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For  the  United  States  of  Indonesia : 

Surto-Di-Puro  December  6, 1951 

For  Ireland  : 

Thomas  Walsh  6th  December  1951 

ad  ref. 
For  Israel: 

D  Moshe  Ishat  6.12.51 

For  Japan : 

R.   Yamazoe 


For  Lebanon : 


For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg : 
Brtjck 


For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands : 
S.  L.  Lotjwes 


For  New  Zealand : 
C.  S.  M.  Hopkirk 

For  Pakistan : 


6.12.51 
ad  ref. 


16152 
ad  ref. 

6.12.51 
ad  ref. 

6.12.51 


For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines : 

J  S  Camus  12/6/51 

subject  to  confirmation 
For  Portugal : 

Antonio  Peretba  de  Sousa  da  Camara    6  Dec.  51 
For  Spain : 

Carlos  Rein  10  decembre  51 

For  Switzerland : 

L  Maire  6  dee.  1951 

For  Thailand: 

Phra  Chuang  Kashetra  Dec.  6,  '51 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa : 

S.  J.  de  Swardt  6th  Dec.  1951 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland : 
Carrington  6.12.51 

ad  ref. 
For  the  United  States  of  America : 

P.  V.  Cardon  6: 12 '51 

ad   ref. 
For  Viet-Nam : 


For  Yugoslavia : 

Dalibor  Soldatic 

For  Cuba: 

Carlos  Martinez 

For  Denmark : 

A  P  Jacobsen 

For  El  Salvador : 

Rod  B.  Schonenberg 

For  Sweden: 

Johan  Beck-Frits 

For  Italy : 

Amintore  Fanfani 


6  Dec.  51 
\        ad  ref. 

6  de  decembre  de  1951 
ad  refw 

6  Dec.  1951 
ad  ref. 

6  Dec.  1951 
ad  ref. 

11  Dec.  1951 

2  fevrier  1952 
ad  ref. 
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For  Ecuador : 
R  Jacomk 

Par  chile: 

Q  C'AMPOR. 

For  Guatemala: 
F  Cosenza  G 

For  Costa  Rica : 

Teodoro  B  Castbo 


12  marzo  1952 
ail  referendum 

3  abril  1952 

23  abril  1952 
ad  referendum 


29  abril  de  1952 


28  abril  1952 
ad  referendum 
For  Colombia : 

Bdtj  Zileta  Angel 

Ambassador  of  Colombia 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany : 

Clemens  Brentano  30  avril  52 

Ambassador  of  Germany  ad  referendum 

For  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia : 
C.  V.  Kellway  30th  April  1952 

For  Uruguay : 

C  Giambkuno  30  de  abril  de  1952 

ad  referendum 
I  hereby  certify  that  this  text  is  a  true  copy  of  the  Inter- 
lational  Plant  Protection  Convention  as  signed  in  Rome 
>y  the  representatives  of  37  governments  between  Decem- 
>er  6,  1951  and  1  May  1952. 

Noeris  E.  Dodd 

Director-General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

utomotive  Traffic 

lonvention  on  road  traffic  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  19, 1949.  Entered  into  force  March  26, 1952 
TIAS  2487. 

Accession  deposited:  Turkey,  January  17,  1956. 
Totocol  providing  for  accession  to  the  convention  on  road 
traffic  by  occupied  countries  or  territories.    Done  at 
Geneva  September  19,  1949.     TIAS  2487. 
Accession  deposited:  Turkey,  January  17,  1956. 

iternational  Court  of  Justice 

tatute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice   (59  Stat. 

1055). 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  de- 
posited: Portugal,  December  19, 1955  (with  a  reserva- 
tion) ;  India,  January  9,  1956.1 

orth  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol 

greement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Ice  Patrol.    Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 
January  4,  1956.' 
Signatures:  United  Kingdom,  February  9,  1956. 

1  Termination  deposited  Jan.  9,  1956,  of  Declaration  of 
B.  28,  1940,  accepting  as  compulsory  the  jurisdiction  of 
e  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
Not  in  force. 

tbruary  20,   1956 


BILATERAL 
Burma 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement.     Signed  at  Rangoon 
February  8,  1956.     Entered  into  force  February  8,  1956. 
India 

Air  transport  agreement  and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed 
at  New  Delhi  February  3,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
February  3,  1956. 

Israel 

Agreement  modifying  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  November  10, 1955  (TIAS  3429)  to  permit  sales 
for  Israel  pounds  of  an  additional  1,000  metric  tons  of 
bu«er-  Exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  January  31, 
l'Job.     Entered  into  force  February  1,  1956. 

Spain 

Agreement  amending  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 

SS!11?1  of  April  20>  1955>  as  amended  (TIAS 
S24Q,  3455) ,  by  providing  for  the  sale  of  soybean  oil  and 
cottonseed  oil  to  Spain.  Signed  at  Madrid  January  21 
19o6.     Entered  into  force  January  21,  1956. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  amending  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 

^agSm^°f  /^ar£  5'  1955»  as  tended  (TIAS 
dlb7,  3252,  3253,  3446),  by  providing  for  the  sale  of 
wheat,  cotton,  and  lard  to  Yugoslavia.  Signed  at  Bel- 
19ai956aDUary  19'  1956,  Entered  int0  for<*  January 
Agreement  providing  for  certain  economic  assistance  on  a 
loan  basis  pursuant  to  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Secur- 

n/rttl  0f,19i1  (68,  Stat  403)-  Effected  ^  ^change 
of  notes  at  Belgrade  January  19,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  January  19,  1956. 


Atoms-for-Peace  Agreement 
With  Korea  Comes  Into  Force 

On  February  3  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  (press  release  61) 
announced  that  a  cooperative  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  cov- 
ering research  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  was  signed  on  that  day  at  the  Department 
of  State.  Ambassador  You  Chan  Yang  signed 
the  agreement  for  Korea.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Walter  S. 
Eobertson,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  Lewis  Strauss,  signed  for  the 
United  States. 

This  agreement  was  initialed  by  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments  July  1,  1955.  Under 
terms  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act,  certain  pro- 
cedural steps  must  be  taken  by  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
before  agreements  of  this  type  may  come  into 
force.  These  steps  have  now  been  taken ;  with  the 
signing  today,  the  agreement  now  becomes  effec- 
tive for  both  countries. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Germany— Boundary  Changes  Between  United  States  and 
Soviet  Zones  of  Occupation.  TIAS  3081.  Pub.  5972.  4 
pp.,  map.    20tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. — 
Signed  at  Wanfried,  Saxony,  Germany,  September  17, 
1945.    Entered  into  force  September  17,  1945. 

Defense— Offshore  Procurement  Program.  TIAS  3083. 
Pub.  5694.    58  pp.    20<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  March  31, 1954.  Entered 
into  force  March  31,  1954. 

Defense— Use  of  Facilities  in  the  Azores.  TIAS  3087. 
Pub.  5716.     8  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Portugal — 
Signed  at  Lisbon  September  6,  1951.  Entered  into  force 
September  6,  1951. 

Technical  Cooperation— Program  of  Housing.  TIAS  3090. 
Pub.  5709.     8  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  June  24  and  30,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  30,  1954. 

Technical  Cooperation — Program  of  Agriculture.    TIAS 

3091.     Pub.  5710.     7  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Mexico  June  17,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  17,  1954. 

Defense — Offshore  Procurement  Program.  TIAS  3094. 
Pub.  5717.    30  pp.     15^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  San  Sebastian  July  30,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  July  30,  1954.  And  amending  agree- 
ment. Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  October  26, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  October  26,  1954. 

Agriculture — Cooperative  Program  in  Peru.  TIAS  3095. 
Pub.  5718.     4  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru — Provid- 
ing for  termination  of  agreement  of  April  1  and  9,  1952, 
as  modified  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Lima  April  27  and  May  11,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
May  11,  1954. 

Defense — Use  of  Five  Islands  for  Recreational  Purposes. 
TIAS  8066.     Pub.  5719.    3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.    Exchange  of  letters — Signed  at  Port-of-Spata 

November    19,    1  :>.">.'{,    and    .July    19,    1954.     Entered    into 

force  July  19,  v.c,  1. 

Muiiial  Defense  Assistance — Facilities  Assistance  Pro- 
gram.   TIA8  80Q8.     rub.  5721.    8  pp.    100. 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  April  9,  May  11  and 
May  19,  1954.     Entered  into  force  May  19,  1954. 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste — Administration  of  Zones  A 
and  B  by  Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments.  TIAS 
3099.     Pub.  5723.     13  pp.,  map.     250. 

Understanding,  with  annexes,  between  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia — Dated  at 
London  October  5,  1954.  Entered  into  force  October  5, 
1954.  And  related  notes — Signed  at  London  October  5, 
1954. 

Trade-Marks.    TIAS  3100.     Pub.  5725.    3  pp.     50. 

Declaration  between  the  United  States  and  Viet-Nam. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  November  3, 

1953,  and  October  25, 1954.     Entered  into  force  October  25, 

1954.  And  note — Signed  November  22,  1954. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Facilities  Assistance  Pro- 
gram.   TIAS  3102.     Pub.  5736.     7  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Brussels  November  23,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  November  23,  1954.  And  agreed 
minute. 

Economic  Aid  to  Yugoslavia.  TIAS  3103.  Pub.  5737.  5 
pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Belgrade  January  4  and  5, 
1954.  Entered  into  force  January  5,  1954;  operative 
retroactively  July  1,  1953. 

Technical  Cooperation  Civil  Aviation  Mission  to  Costa 
Rica.    TIAS  3104.     Pub.  5755.     8  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  San  Jose  August  7  and 
September  11,  1951.  Entered  into  force  September  11, 
1951. 


TIAS  3109.     Pub.  5744. 


Military  Mission  to  Costa  Rica. 

2  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica — 
Extending  agreement  of  December  10,  1945,  as  amended* 
and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washing- j 
ton  July  2  and  September  18,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
September  18,  1953. 

Hospitals  and  Medical  Care  for  Philippine  Veterans. 
TIAS  3111.     Pub.  5746.     4  pp.      54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines — Modifying  agreement  of  June  7,  1949. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Manila  October  6,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  October  6,  1954. 

Copyright.    TIAS  3114.     Pub.  5758.     5  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  India.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  October  21,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  October  21, 1954. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Equipment — Duty-Free  Entry  and 
Exemption  From  Internal  Taxation.  TIAS  3115.  Pub 
5759.     6  pp.     50. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Viet-Nam.  Ex 
change  of  notes — Dated  at  Saigon  August  20  and  26,  1954 
Entered  into  force  August  26, 1954. 


Air  Transport  Services. 

50. 


TIAS  3117.     Pub.  5763.     3  pp 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela—  I 
Amending  annex  to  agreement  of  August  14,  1953.     Ex 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  December  30, 1954 
Entered  into  force  December  30, 1954. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  6-12 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25  D  C 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  February  6  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No  61  of 
February  3. 

No-     Da*e  Subject 

Tariff  concessions  to  Sweden. 

Dulles :  letter  on  Middle  East  policy. 

Armstrong:  disposal  of  agricultural 
surpluses. 

Surplus  commodities  agreement  with 
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Dulles:  news  conference  transcript 

Conference  of  Far  East  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion. 
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Hoover :  "The  Present  Situation  in  Ger- 
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Protest  on  East  Berlin  military  units. 
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Objectives  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Latin  America 
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Once  again  one  of  the  vast  land  masses  of  the  world  has 
caught  fire  and  is  growing  and  developing  at  a  rate  that  is  sure 
to  change  completely  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  big  news  in  our  day  is  that  Latin  America's  time  has  come. 
The  vast  growth  in  its  population,  the  rise  in  its  standard  of 
living,  the  development  of  natural  resources,  industry,  and 
commerce  are  sure  to  mean  a  commensurate  increase  in  inter- 
national prestige  and  influence. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  this  sudden 
upsurge  in  Latin  America?  Objectives  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
in  Latin  America  tells  the  story  of  the  growth  and  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  other  members  of  the  American  family 
of  states  and  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  this 
wholesome  progress.  The  50-page  illustrated  booklet  con- 
tains the  following  sections: 

I.  Objectives  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Latin  America 
II.  Our  Government's  Contribution  to  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment of  Latin  America 

III.  The  Role  of  Private  Enterprise  in  the  Economic  De- 
velopment of  Latin  America 

IV.  The  Importance  of  Trade  in  Inter-American  Relations 
V.  Political,  Cultural,  and  Military  Aspects  of  the  Inter- 
American  System. 

Copies  of  Objectives  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Latin  America 
are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  25  cents. 
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relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
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lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
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Efforts  Toward  World  Peace 


by  Under  Secretary  Hoover 1 


I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing to  you  briefly  about  efforts  toward  world  peace. 

We  are  living  in  a  complex  and  difficult  era. 
The  last  decade  has  been  a  period  of  radical 
change.  The  Soviet  Union  has  emerged  as  the 
second  strongest  nation  in  the  world.  Some  800 
million  people,  primarily  in  the  Far  East,  who 
were  formerly  under  colonial  rule  are  now  inde- 
pendent nations.  Mainland  China  is  in  the  grip 
of  a  Communist  regime.  The  nature  of  warfare 
has  been  completely  transformed  by  nuclear 
weapons,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Today  the  U.S.  occupies  a  unique  position  as 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  free  world.  Yet  the 
rise  of  the  Soviet  Union  poses  an  unparalleled 
threat  to  our  own  security.  This  threat  takes 
many  forms.  With  the  newer  weapons,  our  con- 
tinent is  now  directly  exposed  to  devastating  at- 
tack. And  our  interests  do  not  stop  at  our  own 
shores.  Our  security  would  be  gravely  imperiled 
if  other  friendly  nations  should  lose  their  liberty. 
Nor  is  the  Soviet  threat  merely  military.  Com- 
munism has  developed  to  a  fine  art  the  techniques 
of  subversion  and  propaganda.  Today  the  world 
presents  many  opportunities  for  the  use  of  these 
techniques.  The  Soviets  can  play  upon  fears, 
discontents,  and  hopes,  and  can  exploit  historic 
cleavages  and  political  inexperience,  especially  in 
the  newer  nations. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  President,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,2  declared  that  our 
international  effort  must  be  directed  to  the  "wag- 


1  Address  made  before  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  American  Municipal  Association  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Feb.  16  (press  release  84). 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16, 1956,  p.  79. 


ing  of  peace"  with  all  the  resourcefulness  and 
sense  of  dedication  and  urgency  that  we  have  mus- 
tered in  defense  of  our  country  in  time  of  war. 
Our  efforts  for  peace  must  take  many  forms. 

Collective  Security 

In  the  forefront  is  the  maintenance  of  our  sys- 
tem of  collective  security. 

We  now  live  in  a  world  in  which  security  lies 
beyond  the  attainment  of  any  one  nation,  how- 
ever strong.  The  massive  Communist  threat, 
backed  by  more  than  6  million  men  under  arms, 
can  be  met  only  by  mutual  defense.  Some  42 
nations  are  allied  with  the  United  States  for  col- 
lective security.  The  Nato  Pact  binds  together 
15  states  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  Kio 
Pact  covers  Latin  America.  The  Manila  Pact 
extends  the  principle  to  southern  Asia.  In  a  few 
days  Mr.  Dulles  will  be  leaving  for  Pakistan  to 
meet  in  annual  conference  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  other  member  countries.  These 
alliances  threaten  no  one.  They  have  come  into 
being  solely  in  response  to  threats  of  Communist 
aggression. 

These  alliances  serve  as  a  warning  to  any  poten- 
tial aggressor  that  he  will  encounter  the  combined 
opposition  of  a  powerful  coalition  of  free  nations. 
We  have  also  gone  far,  especially  in  Europe,  to 
create  the  material  means  for  resisting  an  attack. 
Thus,  collective  security  contributes  powerfully 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Building  Political  and  Economic  Strength 

Military  strength  is  essential  but  it  is  not 
enough.  The  United  States  and  its  partners  must 
also  create  conditions  of  political  stability  and  eco- 
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nomic  health  if  they  are  to  resist  the  Communist 
threat. 

Just  after  the  war  this  effort  took  a  dramatic 
form  in  Europe.  The  foundations  were  laid  in 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  restored  the  shattered 
economies  of  the  European  nations.  Today  those 
nations  are  standing  on  their  own  feet  economi- 
cally and  are  cooperating  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
Six  of  them  are  engaged  in  initial  steps  toward 
even  closer  unity. 

In  Asia  the  task  is  still  formidable.  There,  new 
nations  are  struggling  to  achieve  economic  growth 
and  political  stability  in  the  face  of  serious  ob- 
stacles. The  continued  independence  of  these 
states  may  depend  on  their  success  in  this  struggle. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  is  extending  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  many  of  them.  Our  aim  is  not 
to  buy  their  friendship.  Our  purpose  is  to  help 
them  become  strong  enough  to  remain  free.  This 
task  is  likely  to  be  a  lengthy  one.  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  recently  said  that  such  programs  will 
"need  to  go  on  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
at  about  the  present  level."  In  order  to  make  them 
more  effective  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  per- 
mit longer-term  commitments  for  limited  amounts. 
This  should  help  in  mobilizing  funds  from  other 
sources,  such  as  the  World  Bank,  other  countries, 
and  private  investors. 

Resolving  Disputes 

We  are  convinced  that  an  enduring  peace  must 
be  based  on  freedom  and  justice.  That  is  why  we 
have  devoted  so  much  effort  in  trying  to  settle  out- 
standing disputes  and  correct  injustices.  Reject- 
ing the  use  of  force,  we  want  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  to  remove  these  causes  of  tension.  That  was 
our  purpose  at  the  summit  conference  at  Geneva 
last  summer  and  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
ference later  in  the  fall. 

We  shall  persevere  in  that  purpose  despite  the 
disappointing  results  so  far.  We  will  not  sacrifice 
freedom  or  justice.  We  will  continue  to  seek  uni- 
fication of  Germany,  restoration  of  independence 
to  Eastern  Europe,  and  renunciation  of  force  in 
the  Far  East.  We  will  maintain  our  own  strength, 
assist  our  friends,  and  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  regimes  may  be  brought  to  see  that 
a  just  peace  will  best  serve  their  own  legitimate 
security  interests. 

Within  (he  free  world  there  are  disputes  which 
disrupt  its  unify,  such  as  that  in  the  Middle  East. 


Even  now  we  are  meeting  with  the  British  and  the 
French  in  an  attempt  to  find  ways  to  avert  a  tragic 
outbreak  of  hostilities  there. 

Disarmament 

Our  efforts  for  peace  take  still  another  form. 
We  want  if  possible  to  tame  the  atom. 
As  the  President  has  said : 

...  a  nuclear  war  would  be  an  intolerable  disaster 
which  must  not  be  permitted  to  occur.  .  .  .  The  awesome 
power  of  the  atom  must  be  made  to  serve  as  a  guardian  of 
the  free  community  and  of  the  peace.  .  .  . 

For  over  10  years  the  United  States  has  sought 
to  bring  nuclear  weapons  under  control.  So  far 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  willing  to  agree 
to  the  safeguards  essential  for  the  security  of  all. 

We  are  continuing  that  effort.  The  obstacles 
are  serious.  The  steady  growth  of  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  material  gravely  increases  the  difficulty  of 
effective  inspection. 

Last  summer,  as  you  will  recall,  at  the  Geneva 
meeting,  the  President  made  a  new  offer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  first  step.  In  his  "open  skies" 
proposal  he  suggested  that  our  two  countries 
should  open  up  to  aerial  inspection  in  order  to 
protect  against  surprise  attack.  This  too  the 
Russians  have  so  far  rejected. 

In  the  United  Nations  meetings  on  disarmament, 
which  will  resume  shortly,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  press  for  practical  steps  to  control  and 
reduce  armaments,  especially  the  nuclear  threat. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  trying  to  move  ahead  in  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy.  For  this  purpose, 
we  are  engaging  with  other  interested  nations  in 
creating  an  international  agency  which  will  foster 
use  of  nuclear  material  for  power  and  other 
beneficent  purposes. 

No  Easy  Road  to  Peace 

I  have  given  you  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  our  ef- 
forts toward  world  peace.  At  best,  it  could  cover 
only  a  small  segment  of  those  efforts.  But  even 
this  outline  shows  how  diverse  and  widespread 
they  must  be. 

There  is  no  easy  road  to  peace.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  a  long  haul,  calling  for  steady  nerves 
and  persistence.  We  cannot  afford  to  slacken  our 
efforts  or  to  become  impatient  of  the  sacrifices  we 
are  called  on  to  make.  They  are  part  of  the  price 
of  the  liberties  we  cherish. 
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We  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  tradition.  Wo  must 
how  ourselves  worthy  of  our  heritage.  If  we  do, 
pe  ran  hope  to  preserve  peace  with  freedom.  With 
latienee  and  fortitude  the  free  world  can  expect 
o  see  its  ideal  of  human  dignity  and  liberty  pre- 
ail  over  tyranny. 

Last  week  in  Berlin,  I  spoke  to  the  Mayor  and 
Bople  of  that  great  city  reaffirming  our  dedica- 
ion  to  the  cause  of  a  free  and  united  Germany.3 

should  like  to  close  by  saying  to  you  what  I  said 
3  them : 

"Free-world  strength  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
afense  against  military  aggression,  or  of  indus- 
trial production,  or  of  scientific  advances,  though 
hese  all  play  their  part.  It  is  fundamentally  the 
ollective  power  of  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellec- 
ts 1  values  based  on  political  liberty  and  the  rec- 
gnition  of  the  individual  rights  of  free  men.  It 
3  a  force  which  unites  diverse  cultures,  creeds, 
nd  economic  systems.  It  is  the  unbreakable  bond 
etween  captive  peoples  and  the  people  of  the 
ree  world.  It  is  the  basic  strength  behind  our 
iplomatic  negotiations  and  international  confer- 
nces.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  imperialism  and 
yranny.  It  cannot  be  contained  by  barbed  wire 
r  border  guards.  Deep  within  it  lies  the  hope  of 
11  mankind  for  peace,  justice,  and  freedom." 


shipment  of  Military  Equipment 
o  Countries  of  Near  East 

ress  release  91  dated  February  18 

On  February  17,  the  temporary  suspension  of 
utstanding  export  licenses  covering  shipment  of 
rms  to  certain  countries  in  the  Near  East  was  an- 
ounced.  The  Department  of  State  considers  it 
ppropriate  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  United 
itates  with  respect  to  this  action. 

On  May  25, 1950,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States  issued  a 
Dint  declaration  setting  forth  their  deep  interest 
n  promoting  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
f  peace  and  stability  in  the  Near  East  area.1  In 
his  declaration  the  three  Governments  recognized 
hat  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  all  need  to  main- 
ain  armed  forces  for  the  purposes  of  assuring 
heir  internal  security  and  their  legitimate  self- 


defense  and  to  permit  them  to  play  their  part  in 
the  defense  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  At  the  same 
time,  the  three  Governments  reaffirmed  their  op- 
position to  the  development  of  an  arms  race  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been  many  re- 
quests from  these  countries  for  arms  from  the 
United  States.  These  requests  have  been  scruti- 
nized in  the  light  of  all  circumstances,  including 
their  justification  within  the  framework  of  the 
tripartite  policy.  Limited  arms  deliveries  have 
from  time  to  time  been  authorized  to  the  Arab 
States  and  to  Israel.  In  each  instance  an  export 
license  is  required  before  shipment  is  made,  as 
required  by  an  Act  of  Congress  the  administration 
of  which  is  under  the  Department  of  State.2 

Purchases  of  arms  and  materiel  of  a  military 
character  may  be  made  either  through  ordinary 
commercial  channels  or  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  authority  provided  under 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  and 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Sales  by  the  U.S.  Government  require  an  agree- 
ment by  the  purchasing  country  that  the  arms  will 
be  used  only  for  purposes  of  internal  security  and 
for  self-defense.  Such  agreements  have  been  ne- 
gotiated with  several  of  the  Arab  States  and  with 
Israel,  as  well  as  with  many  other  countries. 
Purchases,  whether  from  U.S.  governmental  or 
private  sources,  require  the  application  of  the  ex- 
port licensing  procedures  whenever  they  fall 
within  the  carefully  defined  criteria  of  military 
items.  These  include  all  aircraft  and  replace- 
ment parts,  whether  they  are  commercial  or  mili- 
tary. 

Pursuant  to  the  procedures  outlined  above,  the 
United  States  has,  at  the  request  of  various  coun- 
tries in  this  area,  authorized  shipments  of  arms  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  1950.  The  United  States  has  since 
August  of  last  year  authorized  licenses  covering 
a  total  of  less  than  $16  million  for  the  Near  East 
countries  in  question,  much  of  the  materiel  already 
having  been  shipped.  A  substantial  part  of  these 
involves  spare  parts,  communications  equipment, 
and  miscellaneous  small  items  for  maintenance 
and  other  purposes.  It  also  includes  commercial 
aircraft  and  parts.    All  presently  outstanding 


*  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1956,  p.  242. 

*  Bulletin-  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  &34,  footnote. 
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2  For  an  article  on  munitions  control,  see  ibid.,  May  30, 
1955,  p.  884. 
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licenses,  which  include  the  shipments  now  in  New 
York  harbor,  are  within  this  total. 

During  the  past  year  numerous  applications 
were  received  by  the  United  States  from  countries 
in  that  area  for  large  quantities  of  arms.  These 
requests  totaled  more  than  $150  million.  When 
the  massive  shipment  of  arms  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  the  Near  East  was  confirmed  in  September  of 
last  year,  it  was  a  clear  signal  for  the  starting  of 
an  arms  race  that  would  increase  the  danger  of  war 
in  the  area.  The  United  States  is  maintaining  a 
continuous  review  of  the  whole  question  of  Near 
East  arms  shipments,  and  no  action  has  been 
taken  to  authorize  any  of  these  large  requests. 

Meanwhile,  questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  particular  shipment  of  tanks  from  New 
York  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  following  are  the 
facts : 

On  April  28,  1955,  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment, pointing  out  that  it  had  no  tanks,  requested 
the  United  States  to  sell  a  limited  number  to  be 
used  for  training  purposes.  Negotiations  for  this 
sale  took  place  over  a  period  of  several  months 
and  resulted  in  the  United  States  agreeing  on  Au- 
gust 25, 1955,  to  sell  eighteen  light  reconnaissance 
N-41  tanks.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Government  was 
informed  by  the  Department  of  State  on  Septem- 
ber 3  of  this  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  tanks  were  paid  for  by 
Saudi  Arabia  on  November  26,  1955,  and  its  Gov- 
ernment was  informed  that  shipment  would  take 
place  in  mid-February.  This  sale  was  subjected 
to  the  usual  careful  scrutiny  to  determine  that  it 
would  meet  the  conditions  established  in  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act.  It  was  also  considered  in  the 
light  of  general  discussions  which  took  place  in 
1951  during  the  negotiation  of  the  cash-reimbursa- 
ble agreement  of  June  18  of  that  year. 

On  the  evening  of  February  16.  when  numerous 
inquiries  were  made  concerning  the  tank  shipment 
about  to  leave  the  New  York  harbor,  it  was  decided 
to  suspend  all  outstanding  export  licenses  for  the 
area  in  question  pending  an  examination  to  assure 
that  such  exports  were  being  made  in  compliance 
with  pertinent  laws  and  regulations  and  were  in 
conformity  with  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  area.  This  examination  has  taken 
place,  and  it  was  confirmed  that  all  licenses  con- 
formed with  the  above  criteria.  The  President 
has  therefore  decided  to  permil  the  export  of  those 
itema  covered  by  outstanding  valid  export  licenses 
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for  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  which  have  not  al 
ready  gone  forward. 

As  in  the  past,  outstanding  requests  for  arms 
which  have  not  been  approved  and  future  requests 
will,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  most  careful  scrutiny 
in  the  light  of  policies  enunciated  in  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  and  applicable  Acts  of  Congress,  and 
within  the  context  of  a  continuing  review  of  the 
situation  in  the  area. 

The  President  has  been  kept  currently  informed 
of  the  situation  outlined  above,  and  fully  approves 
of  the  foregoing. 


Research  Reactor  Agreement 
With  Germany 

Press  release  78  dated  February  13 

Joint  Announcement 

An  agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
research  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  was  signed  in  Washington 
today. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs,  for  the  United  States, 
and  by  Ambassador  Heinz  L.  Krekeler  for  the 
Federal  Republic. 

As  previously  stated,  the  United  States  has  ne- 
gotiated this  type  of  agreement  with  24  other 
countries.  All  of  these  agreements  provide  a  basis 
for  cooperation  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
research  reactors  and  in  the  training  of  personnel 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  provide 
the  legal  framework  necessary  for  the  lease  of  a 
limited  amount  of  fissionable  material  for  use  as 
fuel  in  research  reactors.  They  also  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  unclassified  information  in  the 
research  reactor  field,  related  health  and  safety 
problems,  and  on  the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes 
in  physical  and  biological  research,  medical  ther- 
apy, agriculture,  and  industry.  It  is  expected  that 
the  research  reactor  agreement  will  assist  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  meeting  the  problem  of  train- 
ing personnel  in  the  peaceful  fields  of  nuclear 
science. 

A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  attached.1 


1  Not  printed  here.    For  text  of  a  similar  agreement  \vi 
Turkey,  see  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1955,  p.  55. 
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Tenth  Anniversary  of  Amerikahaus  in  Munich 


by  James  B.  Conant 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  l 


During  the  last  few  days  we  celebrated  two 
happy  events,  an  anniversary  and  a  new  begin- 
ning: the  10th  birthday  of  the  Amerikahaus 
[United  States  Information  Center]  in  Munich, 
and  the  Richtfest  of  the  new  home  of  the  Informa- 
tion Center.  This  double  celebration  compels  us 
to  turn  our  thoughts  both  forward  to  the  future 
and  back  to  the  years  that  lie  behind  us.  We  think 
today  with  justified  pride  of  the  achievements  in 
the  German  Federal  Republic  during  10  difficult 
postwar  years,  and  we  look  ahead  to  our  future 
tasks  and  problems.  (To  speak  of  "our"  prob- 
lems when  addressing  this  audience  of  Germans 
and  Americans  seems  to  me  more  than  justified 
since  the  problems  to  which  I  am  referring  are  of 
equal  concern  to  Germans  and  Americans,  or 
rather,  are  directly  or  indirectly  of  concern  to  all 
people  of  the  free  world.) 

Let  us  first  of  all  look  back.  Within  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  and  beyond  its  borders  the 
work  of  reconstruction  accomplished  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  during  the  postwar  years  has  been 
praised  frequently,  and  the  praise  is  well  deserved. 
However,  in  these  eulogies  emphasis  was  usually 
laid  on  material  reconstruction.  Much  was  said 
about  the  industriousness  and  the  energy  displayed 
by  German  workers,  industrialists,  and  civil  serv- 
ants engaged  in  the  rebuilding  of  cities,  bridges, 
railroad  lines,  industrial  plants.  In  this  connec- 
tion American  aid,  which  made  possible  and 
speeded  up  German  economic  recovery,  was  often 
mentioned,  also  other  impressive  examples  of 
German-American  cooperation — for  instance,  the 
airlift  for  the  city  of  Berlin  during  the  10  months 
of  the  Berlin  blockade. 


1  Translation  of  an  address  made  in  German  at  Munich 
on  Jan.  28  during  the  10th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the 
Amerikahaus  (U.S.  Embassy,  Bonn,  press  release). 


Though  they  are  certainly  praiseworthy,  I  do 
not  want  to  discuss  these  achievements  today  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Amerikahaus  Munich. 
Rather  I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
other  accomplishments  of  momentous  importance. 
I  should  like  to  speak  of  certain  aspects  of  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  reconstruction  achieved  during 
the  same  period.  And  even  though  I  hesitate  to 
revive  painful  memories  of  a  tragic  past,  I  should 
still  like  to  ask  you  to  look  back  briefly  to  the 
situation  10  years  ago. 

You  know  how  completely  Germany,  cut  off 
from  its  neighbors  by  the  measures  of  its  Govern- 
ment after  1933  and  later  also  by  the  bitterness  of 
the  war,  had  lost  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
You  know  how  deeply  the  rest  of  the  world,  re- 
membering the  terrible  events  of  the  previous  12 
years,  distrusted  Germany  in  1945  and  even  later. 
Of  course,  Hitler  had  never  quite  succeeded  in 
breaking  off  all  contacts  between  the  people  in  his 
power  and  the  people  living  beyond  the  borders 
of  his  state.  But  he  had  succeeded  in  making  all 
contacts  with  the  outside  world  extremely  diffi- 
cult, especially  because  he  had  tried  to  exploit  all 
remaining  contacts  as  propaganda  tools  for  his 
ideology. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  the  dilemma 
of  those  persons  abroad  who  had  friendly  feelings 
for  Germany  but  detested  Hitler.  They  were  in 
a  dilemma  similar  to  that  of  the  people  in  Ger- 
many who  loved  their  country  but  hated  its  dic- 
tator. A  friendly  act  of  a  foreigner  toward 
Germany  could,  in  those  years,  always  be  mis- 
interpreted as  a  friendly  act  toward  Hitler.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  repudiation  of  Hitler  could 
always  be  interpreted  as  a  repudiation  of 
Germany. 

In  the  thirties  I  found  myself  in  this  dilemma 
more  than  once — for  instance,  when  a  former 
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student  of  Harvard  University,  a  friend  of 
Hitler's,  offered  Harvard  University  a  scholarship 
for  an  American  student  who  was  to  study  in 
Germany  and,  no  doubt,  be  indoctrinated  in  the 
Nazi  ideology.  Quite  obviously,  the  offer  was  no 
more  than  a  propaganda  trick.  And  because  I 
had  no  illusions  whatsoever  about  Hitler's  inten- 
tions, I  considered  it  proper  to  reject  the  offer  in 
unmistakable  terms.  The  answer  of  Harvard 
University  made  it  quite  clear  that  we  detested 
Hitler  and  all  of  his  works. 

A  few  years  later  the  problem  presented  itself  in 
a  somewhat  different  form.  In  1936  Harvard 
celebrated  its  tercentenary,  and  for  this  occasion 
we  wished  to  invite  professors  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  Germany.  During  the  anniver- 
sary celebrations  we  conferred  honorary  doctors' 
degrees  on  some  of  our  guests,  including  some 
German  scholars. 

Both  our  rejection  of  the  proffered  scholarship 
and  our  invitation  to  the  German  scholars  were 
violently  attacked.  In  the  first  case  Harvard  was 
accused  of  having  been  too  unfriendly;  in  the 
second  case  Harvard  was  accused  of  having  been 
too  friendly.  I  mention  these  painful  details  only 
because  I  want  to  show  how  difficult  it  became  after 
1933  to  maintain  any  kind  of  contact  with  Ger- 
many and  how  difficult  it  was  even  after  1945  to 
reestablish  the  broken  contacts. 

Reestablishing  Broken  Contacts 

Considering  these  difficulties,  the  Amerika- 
haeuser  in  Germany  can  be  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  from  the  earliest  postwar  days  they  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  task  of  reestablishing  the  broken 
contacts  between  Germans  and  their  neighbors. 

Recently  I  saw  some  reports  about  the  some- 
times amusing,  sometimes  annoying,  sometimes 
even  tragic  difficulties  with  which  the  Ameri- 
kahaeuser  had  to  contend  in  the  days  right  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  At  first  it  was  not  easy  for 
the  people  in  Germany  to  understand  the  func- 
tions of  an  Amerikahaus.  Some  visitors  came 
because  they  assumed  that  an  Amerikahaus  was  a 
travel  agency,  or  an  officers'  mess,  or  a  labor  office, 
or  a  hotel,  or  a  department  store,  or  a  bank,  or 
even  a  hospital.  Some  came  because,  as  one  of 
the  visitors  put  it,  "it  was  warmer  here  than  at 
home."  But  the  others  came  too :  the  correspond- 
ent, looking  for  background  material  for  an  article 
on  America,  the  music  lover  who  had  never  heard 
an  America]]  musician  before,  the  politically  in- 
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terested  citizen  looking  for  books  on  comparativi 
political  science,  the  school  boy  trying  to  improv 
his  English,  the  emigrant  wishing  to  prepare  him-  j 
self  for  his  future  homeland.  The  largest  group  I 
consisted  of  people  who,  painfully  aware  of  the! 
fact  that  they  had  been  cut  off  from  all  foreign! 
countries  for  a  period  of  many  years,  were  eager  to 
look  once  again  across  the  frontiers  and  see  what) 
the  scientists,  artists,  poets,  and  political  leaders 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  had  thought  and  done! 
during  the  past  years. 

It  is  indeed  admirable  and  amazing  that  people 
struggling  with  the  daily  cares  and  problems  of 
the  early  postwar  years — with  hunger  and  cold, 
unemployment,  housing  shortage — still  had  the 
time,  interest,  and  energy  for  lectures,  concerts, 
books,  and  phonograph  records.  Within  a  short 
time  each  Amerikahaus  had  its  steadily  expand-' 
ing  circle  of  constant  visitors,  and  German  partici- 
pation in  the  program  of  the  Amerikahaus  in- 
creased consistently. 

Among  the  visitors  there  were,  of  course,  many 
who  had  only  the  vaguest  notions  about  life  in  the 
United  States.  A  very  youthful  visitor  said  a  few 
years  ago,  when  he  was  asked  how  much  he  knew 
about  the  United  States:  "In  the  United  States 
there  are,  first  of  all,  skyscrapers;  secondly,  In- 
dians; and  thirdly,  Greta  Garbo.  Skyscrapers  I 
know  from  a  picture  I  have  at  home;  about  In- 
dians I  read  in  the  books  of  Karl  May ;  and  my 
sister  told  me  about  Greta  Garbo." 

Well,  perhaps  this  answer  was  not  particularly 
surprising.  After  all,  skyscrapers  do  look  very 
imposing  even  in  a  picture ;  authors  of  adventure 
stories  have  used  Indian  settings  ever  since  James 
Fenimore  Cooper ;  and  the  private  lives  of  actors 
and  actresses  probably  have  been  a  favorite  topic 
of  conversation  as  far  back  as  ancient  Greece. 

But  if  this  youth  has  meanwhile  become  a  good 
customer  of  the  Amerikahaus,  his  picture  of  the 
United  States  will  certainly  be  more  complete  and 
include  much  more  than  the  quaint  triad,  sky- 
scrapers-Indians-Greta Garbo.  By  now  he  prob- 
ably has  read  in  translation  or  in  the  original  lan- 
guage a  number  of  American  books,  has  attended 
lectures  of  famous  Americans  like  Thornton 
Wilder,  has  heard  American  musicians  like  the 
harpsichordist  Ralph  Kirkpatrick  or  the  Juilliard 
Quartet,  has  learned  some  American  history,  per- 
haps knows  some  English,  and  probably  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  number  of  discussions  on  the  common 
problems  of  the  free  world. 
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I  believe  any  objecl  ive  observer  would  agree  that 
this  sort  of  knowledge  can  be  of  great  value  to 
even  citizen  of  the  free  world.  I  am  using  the 
formulation  "every  citizen  of  the  free  world"  quite 
deliberately,  for  we  must  remember  that  the  Amer- 
ikalums  program  is  by  no  means  limited  to  Ger- 
many. There  are  U.S.  Information  Centers  in 
Great  Britain,  in  France,  in  Greece,  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Asia. 

There  was  no  need  to  convince  me  of  the  value 
of  the  Amerikahaeuser.  My  experiences  in  aca- 
demic life  had  convinced  me  long  ago  that  any 
educated  person  today  must  have  some  knowledge 
about  the  cultural,  political,  and  social  develop- 
ments in  other  countries.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  colleges  to  transmit 
such  knowledge.  My  university,  Harvard,  for  in- 
stance, set  up  the  Busch-Reisinger  Museum,  which, 
while  its  activities  are  much  more  restricted  than 
those  of  an  Amerikahaus,  does  acquaint  the  Har- 
vard students  with  the  cultural  heritage  of  an- 
other nation  and  thus  carries  out  one  of  the 
functions  of  an  Amerikahaus.  The  Busch-Rei- 
singer  Museum  shows,  partly  by  means  of  copies 
and  plaster  casts,  partly  by  means  of  original 
works  of  art,  the  development  of  German  art  from 
the  sculptures  of  Naumburg  Cathedral  to  the 
works  of  the  members  of  the  Bauhaus;  on  its 
organ,  Bach  concerts  are  performed  Sunday  morn- 
in  its  library,  the  inquisitive  visitor  can  find 
information  about  German  art  and  music. 

Fostering  Mutual  Understanding 

The  better  mutual  understanding  which  can  be 
created  by  institutions  like  the  Amerikahaeuser 
and.  in  a  more  limited  way,  by  institutions  like  the 
Busch-Reisinger  Museum  makes  possible  a  much 
closer  and  more  effective  cooperation  within  the 
free  world  than  was  possible  in  the  past.  In  your 
country,  in  my  country,  and  in  other  countries  of 
the  free  world  it  is  recognized  more  and  more 
clearly  that  such  cooperation  is  vitally  important 
and  that  only  through  united  efforts  can  peace, 
proi-perity,  and  a  free  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  be  established  and  protected.  The  new  instru- 
ments of  cooperation  developed  in  the  postwar 
years — Oeec,  the  European  Payments  Union,  the 
Council  of  Europe,  and  Nato — show  clearly  how 
strong  the  desire  for  cooperation  has  become. 

Today  no  nation  can  hope  to  buy  its  own  sep- 
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a  rate  safety  from  the  general  danger  by  staying 
apart  from  the  common  efforts  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  or  by  trying  to  curry  favor  with  the 
totalitarian  powers.  The  history  of  the  past  10 
years  is  full  of  unmistakable  warnings  against 
such  wishful  thinking.  You  remember  that  8 
years  ago  Czechoslovakia,  under  considerable  pres- 
sure, withdrew  its  consent  to  participate  in  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  Czech  political  leaders  may 
have  believed  that  by  keeping  their  country  apart 
from  the  other  free  nations  and  by  making  far- 
reaching  concessions  to  the  antidemocratic  forces 
within  the  country,  they  might  be  able  to  buy  se- 
curity for  their  country.  A  few  months  later  a 
coup  d'etat  took  place  in  Prague.  The  fate  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  fate  of  the  Czech  political 
leaders  of  those  days — the  fate  of  Masaryk  and 
Benes,  the  fate  of  Fierlinger,  yes,  even  the  fate  of 
dementis  and  Slansky — show  where  such  a  road 
leads. 

Too  late  did  Masaryk  and  Benes  realize  that  a 
nation  cannot  buy  security  for  itself  by  making 
concessions  to  a  totalitarian  power;  too  late  did 
Fierlinger  realize  that  a  democratic  party  which 
allies  itself  with  a  totalitarian  group  is  com- 
mitting suicide;  too  late  did  Clementis  and 
Slansky  realize  that  even  the  lives  of  Communist 
politicians  are  much  safer  in  a  democracy  than 
under  a  dictatorship. 

Only  the  vigorous  cooperation  of  all  free  na- 
tions will  enable  us  to  create  and  preserve  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  peace,  prosperity,  security, 
and  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom;  only  the 
vigorous  cooperation  of  the  free  nations  will  en- 
able us  to  end  injustices  like  the  division  of 
Germany. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  observer 
that  under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  vitally 
important  for  the  Atlantic  community  to  protect 
its  peace  and  security  through  common  defense 
efforts.  As  long  as  we  are  living  in  a  divided 
world  and  as  long  as  the  possibility  exists  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  dreaming  of  taking  Europe 
by  surprise  some  day  and  of  subjecting  all  Europe 
to  Soviet  power,  such  a  defense  system  will  be 
necessary. 

But  the  free  nations  must  protect  themselves 
not  only  against  a  military  surprise  attack;  they 
must  also  protect  themselves  against  defeat  in  the 
economic  competition — perhaps  "struggle"  would 
be  the  better  word — between  the  free  and  the  un- 
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free  world.  Anyone  who  knows  the  history  of 
Germany  after  the  First  World  War  will  under- 
stand only  too  well  what  difficulties  may  arise 
when  severe  unemployment  or  a  severe  inflation 
afflicts  a  country.  If  the  free  world  does  not  keep 
its  economic  system  in  order,  the  unfree  world 
might  some  day  be  victorious  without  even  en- 
gaging its  military  forces.  We  must  employ  as 
much  imagination,  intelligence,  and  energy  in  our 
efforts  to  solve  our  economic  problems  as  we  must 
employ  in  our  efforts  to  solve  our  political  and 
military  problems. 

Voluntary  Cooperation 

Imagination  and  intelligence  develop  most 
readily  when  minds  are  free.  I  do  not  have  to 
point  out  to  this  audience  that  the  Communist 
dictatorship  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain,  which  does 
not  hesitate  to  suppress  anything  not  fitting  into 
the  Communist  ideological  pattern,  considers  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  freedom  subversive.  The 
free  world  on  the  other  hand  considers  the  regi- 
mentation practiced  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  an 
abomination.  The  free  world  does  not  want  unity 
through  regimentation ;  the  goal  of  the  free  world 
is  and  must  be  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  free 
men,  of  free  nations. 

Voluntary  cooperation,  unlike  regimentation,  is 
possible  only  on  the  basis  of  mutual  understand- 
ing— and  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  during  the  last  10  years  have  made 
such  rapid  progress  toward  mutual  understanding. 

During  the  first  postwar  winter,  when  the 
Amerikahaus  was  opened  in  Munich,  an  American 
official  stationed  in  another  part  of  Germany  wrote 
about  a  discussion  between  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans :  "For  2  hours  we  talked  to  each  other  without 
coming  any  closer  to  an  understanding.  Germans 
and  Americans  started  from  premises  which  were 
unknown  and  incomprehensible  to  the  other  side. 
The  participants  simply  did  not  know  enough 
about  each  other  to  carry  on  a  sensible  discussion." 

That  certainly  is  not  the  situation  today,  and 
we  may  be  grateful  for  the  improvement.  But  we 
have  not  yet  reached  our  goal;  we  cannot  afford 
to  rest  on  our  laurels ;  we  must  continue  our  efforts. 

To  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  between 
hifl  country  and  the  country  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited I  Eial  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most 
important  and  the  finest  task  of  an  ambassador; 
and  during  my  ')  years  here  in  Germany,  I  have 


endeavored  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  carrjj 
out  this  task.    And  because  I  am  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  the  urgent  task  of  promoting  mutua 
understanding,  I  welcome  the  contributions  made 
by  the  Amerikahaeuser  and  welcome  all  other  ef- 
forts directed  toward  the  same  goal,  for  instance 
the  exchange  program.     I  am  happy  to  report  thai 
the  exchange  program  so  far  has  given  more  thar, 
10,000  Germans  the  opportunity  to  visit  and  get 
to  know  the  United  States,  and  I  am  equally  happy 
that  the  Fulbright  program  gives  American  stu-; 
dents  and  teachers  the  opportunity  to  study  ir 
Germany  as  well  as  in  other  countries.    I  alsd 
should  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  thank  tin 
German  Federal  Government,  the  Land  govern 
ments,  and  the  city  governments  for  their  f riendh  I 
hospitality  toward  many  American  visitors.     Ol 
course,  I  do  not  want  to  create  the  impression  thai, 
only  official  or  semiofficial  institutions  are  able  t< 
work  toward  a  better  understanding ;  the  efforts 
of  private  citizens  in  Germany  and  in  America 
and    of    groups    of    private    citizens — religious' 
groups,    trade    unions,    universities,    and    othei 
groups — should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  history  of  the  last  10  years  has  brought  us 
many  a  bitter  disappointment  such  as  the  newi 
threat  to  world  peace  and  the  still  continuing  di- 
vision of  Germany.  But  the  history  of  these  1C 
years  has  also  recorded  some  extremely  gratifying 
accomplishments,  especially  here  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Ten  years  ago  German} 
was  a  country  devastated  by  war  and  the  Germans 
were  close  to  starvation;  Germany  was  in  a  state 
of  war  with  practically  all  its  neighbors ;  all  gov- 
ernmental power  was  exercised  by  the  occupatior 
armies;  the  economic  situation  was  catastrophic: 
a  mood  of  hopelessness  and  complete  exhaustior 
prevailed.  Since  then  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public has  been  able  not  only  to  raise  the  living 
standard  of  its  citizens  and  to  build  up  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  but  also,  through  its 
clear  repudiation  of  the  Nazi  ideology,  has  beer 
able  to  win  back  for  Germany  the  moral  ci-edii 
lost  under  the  Nazi  dictatorship,  to  reestablish  s 
close  and  friendly  relationship  with  its  democratic 
neighbors,  and  to  win  a  position  of  equality  in  the 
free  world. 

Many  of  these  successes  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible if  the  members  of  the  free  world  had  noi 
been  willing  to  seek  and  promote  mutual  under- 
standing and  effective  cooperation. 
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Mutual  understanding  and  effective  cooperation 
will  also  enable  us  to  solve  the  difficult  tasks  still 
before  us.  I  am  convinced  that  through  their  ef- 
fective cooperation  the  free  nations  will  be  able 
to  promote  and  protect  peace,  security,  freedom, 
ami  prosperity.  I  am  convinced  that  through 
their  cooperation  they  will  be  able  to  bring  to  an 
end  injustices  like  the  division  of  Germany. 

The  history  of  the  Amerikahaus  Munich  shows, 
on  a  small  scale,  how  fruitful  effective  cooperation 
can  be.  Indeed,  the  Amerikahaus  program  could 
not  have  succeeded  without  the  support,  under- 
standing, and  freely  given  cooperation  of  the 
people  of  Munich.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
such  joint  efforts  as  the  atoms-for-peace  exhibit  at 
the  Deutsche  Museum  and  the  Steichen  "Family 
of  Mar."  photographic  exhibition  at  the  Staedt- 
ische  Galerie.  Also,  a  special  word  of  ap- 
preciation is  due  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  German  advisory  committee,  who  have  given 
unsparingly  of  their  time  and  valuable  counsel, 
and  to  the  devoted  German  staff  of  the  Amerika- 
haus itself. 

I  understand  that  during  the  past  2  wyeeks  many 
tributes  to  the  work  of  the  Amerikahaus  have  been 
expressed  here  in  Munich  by  prominent  members 
of  the  community,  among  them  Kulturminister 
Rucker,  Finance  Minister  Zietsch,  Mayor 
Wimmer.  and  Frau  Dr.  Bruecher.  Amerikahaus 
may  indeed  be  proud  of  these  tributes  and  of  the 
encouragement  offered  by  the  Munich  newspapers 
and  radio  and  television  stations  during  the  10th 
anniversary  celebrations.  I  would  now  like  to  add 
my  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  the  many 
good  wishes  already  received  by  the  Amerikahaus. 
May  the  Amerikahaus  in  the  future  and  in  its  new 
home  be  even  more  successful  than  during  the  past 
10  years  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  our  two  nations.  And,  let  me 
add,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  wish  will  come 
true. 


President  of  Italian  Republic 
To  Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 17  (press  release  90)  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  state  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  Giovanni  Gronchi,  President  of  the  Ital- 
ian Republic,  February  27  to  March  14, 1956.  The 
President's  party  will  include  Signora  Gronchi, 
Foreign  Minister  Gaetano  Martino,  and  Signora 
Martino. 

The  visitors  will  arrive  at  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  and  w7ill  leave  on  March  2  for  a  tour  that 
will  include  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  they  will  visit  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Atlantic;  Ottawa,  Canada;  Detroit,  Mich.;  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  and  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
party  will  leave  New  York  for  Rome  on  March  14. 


U.S.  Attitude  Toward  Plight 
of  Baltic  Peoples 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  80  dated  February  15 

This  year  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  will  commemorate  the  38th  anniversaries 
of  their  declaration  of  independence  from  Russia. 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  appropriate  to  call  attention 
once  more  to  the  determination  and  self-sacrifice 
which  the  peoples  of  those  countries  showed  in  the 
community  of  free  nations. 

Though  the  Baltic  peoples  have  been  deprived 
of  this  freedom,  we  know  that  they  retain  their 
will  to  be  free. 

We  continue  to  believe  in  the  principle  that 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  should  be  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived 
of  them.  We  are  confident  that  this  principle 
will  one  day  be  realized. 
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NATO— Our  Greatest  Instrument  for  Peace 


by  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe 1 


I  think,  on  this  almost-the-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  date  when  General  Eisenhower  arrived  in 
Europe  to  set  up  a  headquarters  for  defense  of  the 
free  world  there,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  some 
elements  of  our  progress,  some  of  the  problems 
which  still  face  us,  and  some  of  the  solutions. 

When  General  Eisenhower  came  to  Europe,  the 
defenses  of  the  free  world  were  in  a  distressingly 
low  condition.  Prior  to  his  arrival,  there  had 
been  a  series  of  incidents:  the  Czechoslovakian 
coup,  the  Berlin  blockade,  and,  finally,  on  the  very 
day  of  his  arrival,  January  8,  1951,  there  was  a 
depressing  report  from  Korea.  It  seemed  that  it 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  weeks  until  the  United 
Nations  forces  would  be  ejected  from  that  pen- 
insula. The  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
entire  free  world,  was  one  of  danger — almost 
despair. 

When  General  Eisenhower  surveyed  his  re- 
sources, he  found  that  they  were  very,  very  low. 
But  what  was  even  worse,  the  resources  he  did 
have  could  not  be  used  to  implement  a  common 
strategy,  because  there  was  no  such  strategy. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  now,  5  years 
later,  that  there  is  such  a  strategy,  that  there  is 
an  organization  in  being,  and  that  if  an  attack 
should  suddenly  develop  at  this  very  moment,  all 
of  our  commands  know  exactly  what  to  do. 

The  resources  themselves  are  approximately 
four  times  what  they  were  at  that  time,  but  that, 
of  course,  does  not  give  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"Is  that  good  enough?  Would  we  be  able  to  re- 
pel successfully  an  all-out  act  of  aggression  to- 
night?" The  answer,  unfortunately,  is  "prob- 
ably not." 


'Address  made  at  the  congressional  dinner  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  7 
(Depart merit  of  Defense  press  release). 


The  Soviet  might  is  increasing  steadily,  and 
when  you  consider  the  status  of  our  defenses  wher 
we  started,  it  would  have  required  almost  a  mirack 
to  be  able  to  give  an  entirely  favorable  answei 
tonight.  Our  progress  has  been  great,  but  it  if 
not  yet  great  enough. 

We  are  facing  today  the  largest  aggregation  oi| 
military  power  in  the  peacetime  history  of  tin 
world :  some  175  Soviet  land  divisions,  nearly  al 
of  them  good;  some  20,000  operational  aircraft 
That  is  about  the  number  of  aircraft  in  1951,  but 
at  that  time  80  percent  of  them  were  piston- driver 
planes.  Now,  80  percent  of  them  are  jets.  More- 
over, the  Soviets  are  engaged  in  an  all-out  produc 
tion  program  of  the  latest  type  of  jets. 

In  the  naval  field  they  have  given  high  prioritj 
to  submarines.  There  are  now  approximately  40( 
submarines  in  the  Soviet  Navy.  That  figure  does 
not  mean  much  until  we  recall  that,  when  the  Ger 
mans  started  World  War  II  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember 1939,  they  had  less  than  75  submarines. 

This,  then,  represents  a  very  powerful  force  ir 
being.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  nuclear  field.  It  is  alsc 
clear  that  they  are  giving  great  emphasis  to  theii 
guided  missile  program. 

Soviet  Production  Goals 

Just  2  weeks  ago  the  Soviets^  published  theii 
sixth  Five- Year  Plan,  in  which  there  is  a  heavj 
concentration  once  again  in  the  war  industries. 

In  1946  Stalin  announced  a  program  for  196C 
which  he  said  would  be  enough  to  protect  th( 
country  against  what  he  called  "all  possible  ac- 
cidents." There  are  three  items  in  that  prograrr 
which  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  At  that  time 
he  said,  "We  will  need  500  million  tons  of  coal  a 
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max."  In  1955  they  reached  the  figure  of  390 
million  tons,  but  they  have  increased  the  objective 
for  I960  to  593  million  tons. 

"In  steel,"  Stalin  said,  "we  need  GO  million  tons." 
Last  year  they  produced  45  million  tons,  and  they 
have  upped  their  objective  to  68  million  tons  for 
1960.  In  case  that  does  not  impress  us,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  in  1929  the  Soviets  had  a  steel 
production  of  only  5  million  tons. 

In  oil,  which  was  the  third  major  element  of  his 
program,  he  said,  "We  need  for  1960  a  production 
of  60  million  tons."  Last  year,  they  already  ex- 
ceeded that  with  70  million  tons,  and  they  have 
upped  their  program  now  to  135  million  tons. 

Those  are  very  formidable  figures. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  every- 
thing the  Soviets  have  tried  to  do  has  turned  to 
success.  That  is  not  so.  In  the  agricultural  field 
tlu  y  have  had  great  difficulty,  and  the  indications 
are  that  these  problems  will  continue.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  they  had  8  million  fewer  head  of 
cattle  than  they  had  in  1928,  which  was  the  year 
before  the  collective  farm  system  started.  That 
is  a  very  definite  failure,  which  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship is  trying  to  correct.  They  have  also  had 
major  failures  in  connection  with  their  grain  pro- 
grams. 

All  of  these  increases  in  Soviet  industrial  po- 
tential, all  of  this  emphasis  upon  Soviet  military 
might,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  Soviet  citizen.  To- 
day, in  the  Soviet  Union  a  suit  of  clothes  costs 
between  1,300  and  1,600  rubles.  When  one  real- 
izes that  a  painter  or  a  carpenter  gets  a  salary  of 
700  rubles  a  month,  you  recognize  the  austerity 
of  his  living  standards. 

In  case  this  might  cause  us  to  think  that  a  revo- 
lution is  likely  in  the  Soviet  Union — that  we  could 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  populace  would 
revolt — I  feel  that  would  be  misguided  wishful 
thinking.  The  people  are  well  disciplined,  and 
they  know  no  better  way  of  life.  The  chances  of 
a  revolution  are  very  slight.  I  feel  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going  to  continue  to  make  progress  in  its 
production  goals. 

Of  course,  they  are  having  difficulties  with  the 
satellites.  There  again,  though,  they  are  making 
considerable  progress  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
satellite  countries  have  75  divisions,  not  all  good 
ones  by  any  means,  and  some  2,500  planes.  They 
have  a  public  relations  problem  with  the  satellite 
people,  but  they  know  that  and  they  are  working 
on  it.    They  are  concentrating  on  the  children 


through  indoctrination  and  education  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 

The  Soviets  feel  that  time  is  on  their  side  and, 
if  they  wait  it  out,  they  will  have  the  strength  for 
their  system  to  prevail.  Within  the  past  year 
there  have  been  new  indications  that  they  have 
absolute  confidence  that  their  system  will  win  in 
the  end.  With  their  ability  to  marshal  scientific, 
technical,  and  economic  resources  under  central- 
ized direction — without  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people — they  constitute  a  very  strong  oppo- 
nent. They  have  a  leadership  group  of  6y2  million 
Communists  who  are  dedicated  to  their  material- 
istic philosophy.  They  believe  in  it  with  all  of 
their  hearts  and  souls,  and  they  are  able  to  con- 
trol easily  the  remaining  210  million  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Europe's  Present  and  Potential  Strength 

That  tremendous  strength  is  the  reason  why  I 
say,  as  of  now,  we  are  probably  not  strong  enough 
in  Europe.  I  want  to  emphasize  here,  however, 
that  I  am  talking  about  only  one  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, namely,  Europe.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  would  lose  a  global  war  if  it  took  place,  because, 
as  of  today,  we  still  have  a  very  substantial  advan- 
tage in  long-range  air  power.  At  the  present  stage 
of  technological  development,  the  offense  in  air 
power  has  a  very  big  advantage  over  the  defense. 
To  summarize,  as  of  today,  we  have  this  situation : 
in  Europe  we  are  not  strong  enough  yet,  but  on  a 
global  basis  we  still  have  an  advantage.  How  long 
we  are  going  to  retain  that  advantage  is,  of  course, 
a  speculative  matter. 

As  for  our  defense  in  Europe,  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  give  a  positive  answer  to  the  question  that 
I  have  posed  after  the  German  contribution  i9  ef- 
fective. We  will  have  by  the  middle  of  '59  some 
12  German  divisions,  some  1,300  aircraft,  and 
naval  craft  largely  for  use  in  the  Baltic.  When  we 
reach  that  level,  and  if  we  can  use  atomic  weapons, 
which  we  feel  are  an  essential  part  of  our  arma- 
ment, we  then  will  be  able  to  give  reasonable  as- 
surance that  we  can  defend  Europe  successfully 
against  an  all-out  attack. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  I  am 
depressed  over  this  situation,  because  I  am  not. 
We  are  actually  farther  ahead  than  we  thought  we 
would  be  when  we  made  our  forecasts  in  those  dark, 
dreary  days  in  the  early  part  of  1951. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  that  I  think  that  the 
next  5  years  are  probably  going  to  be  more  difficult 
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than  the  first  5  years.  I  say  this  because  we  are 
moving  into  an  era  where  the  battle  for  men's 
minds  has  become  increasingly  important,  where 
the  necessity  for  having  unity  among  our  own  peo- 
ple, where  the  importance  of  their  understanding 
of  the  issues  is  absolutely  vital.  Basically,  this 
gets  down  to  a  question  of  convincing  the  450 
million  people  in  Nato  to  have  confidence  that  this 
alliance  can — and  is  the  best  way  to — meet  this 
threat. 

TVe  think — and  that  is  the  principle  on  which 
Nato  was  organized — that  collective  security  is  the 
only  answer.  Generally  speaking,  most  people 
agree  to  that  thesis.  However,  the  great  progress 
we  have  made  has  generated  a  confidence  which,  in 
turn,  has  caused  a  certain  relaxation  of  tension. 
These  elements,  coupled  with  certain  changes  in 
the  immediate  tactics  of  the  Soviets,  are  creating 
difficulties  for  the  free  world.  We  are  faced  with 
the  task  of  seeing  to  it  that  our  people  do  not  relax 
but  continue  their  support  for  this  alliance  so  that 
it  can  continue  effectively  to  prevent  a  war  from 
taking  place. 

In  that  endeavor  the  partnership  of  the  United 
States  is  of  supreme  importance.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  the  mantle  of  world  leadership  has  fallen 
upon  our  shoulders.  This  alliance  will  succeed,  in 
large  measure,  in  the  degree  to  which  we  are  able 
to  exercise  that  leadership.  Please  know  that  the 
competition  is  tougher  than  ever  before. 

Take  the  most  recent  Soviet  maneuver,  which 
happened  just  a  few  days  ago :  Bulganin's  response 
to  President  Eisenhower's  letter  is  being  circulated 
and  broadcast  all  over  the  world  now.  The  Soviets 
are  working  on  the  uncommitted  billion  among 
the  2yz  billion  people  of  the  world.  They  are  not 
concentrating  on  trying  to  win  the  165  million 
people  in  the  United  States,  or  even  the  rest  of  the 
450  million  people  of  Nato.  In  this  psj^chological 
struggle  we  face  very  severe  difficulties.  As  prop- 
aganda  experts,  they  are  masters.  We  are  far 
behind  them  in  getting  our  story  told.  Our  effort 
i-  very  small;  theirs  is  a  massive  one,  cleverly  put 
over,  and  it  does  produce  results. 

Combating  Soviet  Pressures 

I  am  certain  we  can  meet  this  challenge,  but 
if  will  require  a  determination  and  a  dedication 
on  the  part  of  the  free  world,  and  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  get  their  unity  by  the  gun-in-the- 


back  method.  We  have  to  get  ours  through  the 
more  laborious  processes  of  democracy.  There 
are  15  nations  in  this  alliance,  all  of  them  sov- 
ereign— and  we  want  them  that  way — but  it  is 
time-consuming  and  sometimes  difficult  to  reach 
common  programs. 

Some  Americans  have  the  impression  that  the 
United  States'  support  of  Nato — and  I  have  ac- 
tually heard  this  occasionally — is  a  type  of  char- 
ity. That  is  simply  not  true.  We  must  be  unmis- 
takably clear  that  we  need  Europe  just  as  much 
as  it  needs  us.  Our  participation  in  this  enter- 
prise is  a  matter  of  our  own  survival.  It  is  most 
important  that  we  act  in  such  a  way  that  our 
allies  know  that  their  interests  and  ours  are 
mutual. 

I  feel  that,  if  we  are  able  to  furnish  encour- 
agement to  some  of  these  countries  which  are 
having  trouble,  they  are  going  to  remain  firm  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  pressures  that  the  Soviets 
are  applying  to  them. 

Take  one  illustration,  East  Germany.  This  is 
Tuesday,  the  7th.  A  week  ago  Saturday  in 
Prague  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  met,  and  once 
again  Mr.  Molotov,  as  he  has  done  many  times  in 
the  last  year,  issued  a  strong  denunciation  of  Nato, 
charging  that  it  is  an  aggressive  organization. 
However,  the  Soviets  introduced  a  new  factor 
into  this  particular  meeting — they  admitted  East- 
ern Germany  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  military 
command. 

The  East  German  forces,  consisting  of  some 
seven  divisions  and  more  than  100,000  men,  have 
now  been  raised  to  the  status  of  armed  forces  and 
operate  under  Marshal  Koniev,  whom  I  knew  in 
Vienna  in  1945.  At  this  meeting,  which  ended 
last  Saturday,  they  made  a  very  shrewd  maneu- 
ver. They  said,  "We  feel  that  no  German  forces, 
be  they  East  German  or  West  German,  should 
ever  have  atomic  bombs."  That  is  a  clever  play 
directed  toward  the  West  Germans  to  get  them, 
who  feel  very  exposed  if  a  nuclear  war  should 
take  place,  gradually  to  assume  a  neutral  atti- 
tude. If  they  should  be  successful  in  that  en- 
deavor, it  would  be  very  disadvantageous  for  our 
cause  and  for  the  West  Germans.  I  do  not  think 
this  maneuver  will  be  successful.  However,  it 
demonstrates  clearly  the  cleverness  of  their  tactics 
and  the  need  of  alertness  on  our  part  in  the  battle 
for  men's  minds.  This  is  only  one  of  a  series  of 
thrusts  that  the  Soviets  are  making,  all  of  great 
ingenuity. 
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If  our  people  understand  the  issues,  if  they 
remain  stout  of  heart,  I  am  certain  we  can 
mcceed. 

You  may  say  that  1  am  an  optimist.  I  plead 
guilty  to  that  charge,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  more 
than  an  optimist.  I  feel  that  I  have  faith  in  our 
civilization,  in  our  concept  of  religion,  with  their 
dedication  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  individual. 


I  feel  that  we  have  the  ability  to  approach  these 
problems  with  an  understanding  and  with  a  point 
of  view  which  will  definitely  match  the  Soviet 
materialistic  ideology. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  we  can  preserve  the  unity 
which  we  have  already  developed,  no  power, 
however  menacing,  will  be  able  to  prevail  against 
us. 


United  States-Brazilian  Friendship 


Address  by  Vice  President  Nixon 1 


It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  as  head  of  the 
delegation  named  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  for  President  Kubitschek.  Our  dele- 
gation represents  all  sectors  of  our  public  and 
private  life  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  even  so,  it 
is  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  feelings  which 
these  ceremonies  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Such  an  occasion 
turns  our  minds  to  all  those  common  traditions, 
those  bonds,  those  achievements  which  we  most 
cherish  in  the  Americas. 

First,  we  are  reminded  that  in  this  hemisphere 
we  are  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word  a  family,  an 
American  family  of  nations. 

Today,  the  largest  member  of  that  family  cele- 
brates a  great  event  in  its  national  life. 

I  have  been  deeply  moved  to  see  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  delegations  which  have  come 


;  Made  at  Volta  Redonda,  Brazil,  on  Feb.  3.  Mr.  Nixon 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Juscelino  Kubitschek  de  Oliveira  on  Feb.  2.  Other 
representatives  designated  by  the  President  and  given  the 
rank  of  Special  Ambassador  were  James  Clement  Dunn, 
T'.s.  Ambassador  to  Brazil;  Henry  F.  Holland,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs :  and  John 
B.  Hollister,  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  In  addition,  Secretary  Dulles  designated 
the  following  delegation  members:  Sen.  Theodore  F. 
Green,  Sen.  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Rep.  James  P.  Richards, 
Hep.  John  M.  Vorys,  Mrs.  Nicholas  Longworth,  John  F. 
Simmons,  Gen.  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  Vance  Brand, 
William  C.  Doherty,  Daniel  Gainey,  Earl  E.  T.  Smith, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Thorning. 
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from  all  quarters  of  the  hemisphere  to  demonstrate 
by  their  presence  here  that  such  an  occasion  as 
this  has  great  significance  not  only  in  Brazil  but 
throughout  the  Americas.  This  kinship  which 
unites  us  as  friends,  as  neighbors,  and  as  partners 
is,  I  believe,  our  finest  joint  achievement  in  this 
hemisphere. 

This  occasion  also  turns  our  minds  inevitably 
to  those  great  religious  and  moral  principles  to 
which  each  of  our  governments  is  dedicated,  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  have  firmly  based  our  entire 
inter- American  system. 

First  is  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  Our  governments  exist  to  make  the 
lives  of  their  citizens  more  wholesome  and  more 
abundant.  The  freedom  and  happiness  of  our 
men  and  women  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  build 
the  prestige  or  might  of  any  government. 

We  believe  that  material  progress  achieved 
through  the  inhumanity  of  slave  labor  degrades 
those  who  benefit  from  it  and  must  be  repulsive  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  who  created  mankind  in  his  own 
likeness. 

Another  principle  for  which  we  have  deep  rev- 
erence is  that  nations,  like  men,  are  entitled  to 
equal  dignity  and  freedom.  Preservation  and 
respect  for  the  sovereign  integrity  of  our  smaller 
States  is  among  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  the 
greater  powers  of  our  hemisphere. 

Our  21  Republics  did  not  break  away  from  their 
mother  countries  to  achieve  economic  benefits. 
Our  revolutions  were  to  achieve  freedom,  freedom 
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as  individuals  and  as  nations.  And  we  prize  those 
freedoms  even  more  today  than  we  did  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  when  we  first  won  them. 

In  our  hemisphere  there  is  no  nation  that  would 
reduce  its  neighbor  to  the  degrading  role  of  a  sat- 
ellite. There  is  no  nation,  however  small,  but 
would  perish  before  accepting  such  a  role.  We 
Americans  throughout  the  hemisphere  cherish  our 
independence  and  have  never  tolerated  and  will 
not  tolerate  foreign  domination  of  any  kind  or 
character. 

Among  our  finest  achievements  in  the  Americas 
is  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  each 
of  us  has  direct  and  personal  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  every  other  member  of  our  great  family. 

The  time  has  passed  when  any  American  State 
can  disregard  the  problems  of  any  other.  We 
must  progress  as  a  whole.  We  are  truly  partners 
in  the  development  of  this  vast  hemisphere.  As 
good  partners  each  of  us  must  in  his  own  interest 
try  to  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  every  other. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  today,  never  before 
in  history,  have  so  many  nations  lived  so  long  at 
peace  among  themselves,  each  with  respect  and 
understanding  for  the  other;  each  confident  that 
the  strength  that  defends  its  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  is  the  combined  strength  of  all ; 
each  determined  that  its  strength  and  resources 
shall  contribute  to  raising  standards  of  life,  not 
only  among  its  own  people  but  everywhere  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Together  we  have  worked  with  our  sister  Re- 
publics to  erect  the  structure  of  our  inter- Ameri- 
can system,  the  most  advanced  and  successful  of 
its  kind.  Wherever  one  goes  in  our  hemisphere 
he  sees  signs  of  this  great  inter- American  system 
at  work ;  he  sees  these  principles  I  have  mentioned 
perpetuated  in  public  works,  in  communications 
systems,  and  industrial  enterprises.  All  of  these 
mean  new  opportunities,  new  employment  for  our 
industrious  peoples,  new  sources  of  income,  in 
short,  better  and  more  abundant  lives  for  our  men 
and  women  and  for  their  children. 

Significance  of  Volta  Redonda 

We  stand  at  the  great  steel  mill  of  Volta  Re- 
donda, a  symbol  of  Brazilian  progress.  It  is  in- 
spiring to  see  this  vast  enterprise  which  has 
become  the  backbone  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  this  groat  nation. 

I  :nii  moved  to  think  that  my  country  has  con- 


tributed to  the  realization  of  the  forward-looking 
dream  of  the  Brazilian  founders  of  this  great 
plant.  I  wish  that  more  people  from  beyond  the 
borders  of  Brazil  could  see  the  miracle  that  has 
occurred  here. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Volta  Redonda  was  a  little 
creek.  Today  it  is  a  thriving  metropolis  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  inhabitants.  What  was  farmland 
has  become  the  Pittsburgh  of  Brazil — a  modern 
city  with  its  complete  water  system,  paved  streets, 
excellent  schools,  general  and  specialized  hospi- 
tals, thousands  of  comfortable  homes  with  electric 
power,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  modern  life. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  what  the  great  steel  mill 
of  Volta  Redonda  has  meant  to  the  people  of 
Brazil.  Thousands  of  business  and  industrial  en- 
terprises prosper  throughout  the  country,  born  as 
a  result  of  the  establishment  of  your  basic  steel 
industry. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Volta  Redonda  was  the  first  major 
development  loan  made  in  Latin  America  by  our 
Export-Import  Bank.  That  was  15  years  ago, 
in  1941.  Since  that  day  our  interest  in  the  Volta 
Redonda  and  in  the  economy  it  serves  has  never 
ceased.  The  first  loan  was  for  $45  million.  Nine 
years  later,  in  1950,  we  joined  in  a  new  program 
to  expand  the  plant  capacity.  A  second  loan  for 
$25  million  was  made. 

Announcement  of  New  Loan 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  studying 
with  the  Government  of  Brazil  still  another  pro- 
gram of  plant  expansion.  This  would  contem- 
plate still  a  third  loan,  this  one  of  $35  million. 
It  would  serve  to  increase  the  production  of  Volta 
Redonda  from  its  present  level  of  650,000  to  a 
million  tons  of  annual  ingot  capacity.  After 
having  seen  this  great  enterprise  at  firsthand  I  am 
indeed  most  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  my 
Government  is  announcing  in  Washington  today 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  approved  the 
$35  million  loan  necessary  for .  the  plant  ex- 
pansion.2 


2  In  a  statement  issued  at  Washington  on  Feb.  3,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  said  that  the  new  loan  will  enable 
Brazil's  steel  industry  to  expand  its  operations,  thereby 
assisting  the  country  in  advancement  toward  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  an  improved  economy.  The  dol- 
lars advanced  will  he  used  for  purchase  in  the  United 
States  of  materials,  equipment,  and  engineering  services 
required  for  the  expansion. 
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Volta  Redonda  is  a  living  example  of  how  by 
lelping  another  American  nation  every  one  of  us 
;an  help  himself.  Before  the  great  plant  was 
instructed,  Brazil  imported  each  year  from  the 
United  States  about  300,000  tons  of  fabricated 
;teel  products.  Today  she  produces  more  than 
L  million  tons  of  steel,  but  her  imports  of  fabri- 
atod  steel  products  from  the  United  States  have 
lKioased  to  550,000,  or  nearly  twice  the  level 
)efore  Volta  Redonda  was  built.  Furthermore, 
he  money  that  our  Government  has  loaned  for 
he  plant  has  been  spent  to  pay  for  U.S.  goods 
md  services.  Those  loans  have  meant  not  only 
obs  in  Brazil  but  jobs  in  the  United  States  as  well. 

The  present  and  future  greatness  of  Brazil  is 
lue  overwhelmingly  to  the  industry,  genius,  and 
:apital  of  its  own  people.  Our  U.S.  contribution 
o  the  progress  of  this  great  country  has,  of  course, 
)een  small  compared  to  that  of  the  Brazilians 
hemselves.    That  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  our  contribution  in  the  past  and  today 
las  been  one  of  which  our  Government  and  U.S. 
private  enterprise,  and  I,  as  a  representative  of 
)ur  Government,  can  be  justly  proud;  one  which 
rc-e  must  continue  loyally  and  generously  in  the 
future.  In  the  past  15  years  we  have  contributed 
hrough  loans  and  investments  in  Brazil  develop- 
nental  capital  amounting  to  almost  $2  billion. 
\bout  $1  billion  of  this  has  come  from  our  private 
.nvestors  such  as  those  represented  by  many  of  the 
U.S.  and  Brazilian  citizens  sitting  here  today. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  authorized  loans 
n  Brazil  amounting  to  a  total  of  $900  million, 
rhese  have  meant  progress  in  such  fields  as  electric 
lower,  railways,  mining,  shipping,  agricultural 
equipment,  and  various  fields  of  industry.  Only 
ast  week  the  Export-Import  Bank  announced  the 
mthorization  of  a  new  loan  of  almost  $20  million 
for  further  improvement  of  the  Santos-Jundiai 
Railway.3 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  here  in  Rio 
it  the  economic  conference  in  1954  that  our  Gov- 
ernment promised  the  other  American  Republics 
hat  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  we  would 
lo  our  utmost  to  satisfy  all  applications  for 
sound  economic  development  loans  for  which 
capital  was  not  reasonably  forthcoming  from 
)rivate  sources  or  from  other  official  lending 
nstitutions. 

That  policy  has  already  meant  that  the  volume 


*  Bttlletin  of  Feb.  20,  1956,  p.  299. 


of  loans  authorized  by  the  bank  in  Latin  America 
increased  during  the  last  fiscal  year  over  500 
percent  above  those  for  the  preceding  year.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  number  of  loans  has  in- 
creased greatly.  We  are  anxious  that  the  bank 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
enterprises  as  well  as  those  of  the  large  ones. 

We  are  pleased  that  Brazil  will  shortly  have  ac- 
cess to  still  another  official  credit  institution,  one 
which  will  also  emphasize  loans  to  private  indus- 
try. I  refer  to  the  fact  that  Brazil  has  joined  with 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  in  creating 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  which 
should  soon  become  active. 

Our  sales  of  agricultural  surpluses  have  proved 
to  be  another  way  in  which  the  United  States  can 
help  Brazil  by  helping  itself.  We  have  sold  $41 
million  of  agricultural  products  to  Brazil.  These 
are  being  paid  for  in  cruzeiros,  of  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  lent  76  percent  back  to  Brazil  for  use 
in  a  variety  of  economic  development  projects. 

There  is  another  important  contribution  which 
each  of  our  countries  makes  to  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  other.  I  like  to  speak  of  it  because  it 
lies  in  the  field  of  private  enterprise  from  which 
the  real  strength  and  future  growth  of  both  of 
our  countries  must  be  drawn.  That  is  the  trade 
between  us.  In  1954  we  bought  over  $680  mil- 
lions of  Brazil's  exports.  She  spent  somewhat 
less,  or  about  $450  million,  purchasing  our  own 
export  products.  Roughly  speaking  we  have  ac- 
counted for  about  half  of  Brazil's  exports  and 
for  about  half  of  her  imports. 

We  are  keenly  interested  in  all  opportunities 
which  might  increase  this  wholesome  trade  be- 
tween our  countries,  and,  as  you  know,  over  95 
percent  of  all  imports  from  Brazil  enter  the 
United  States  without  duty.  Coffee  is,  of  course, 
the  most  important  single  item  in  our  trade  rela- 
tions. We  share  with  the  people  of  Brazil  and  of 
other  producing  countries  their  desire  for  stability 
in  this  important  industry  to  prevent  violent  price 
fluctuations  which  harm  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  participated  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
which  has  been  studying  the  problems  of  this 
industry. 

Finally,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  many  of  the  programs  which  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  undertaken  in  the  tech- 
nical field.     Our  contribution  to  those  programs 
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is  the  largest  we  have  undertaken  in  the  hemi- 
sphere ;  yet  it  represents  but  a  small  part  of  their 
total  cost.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  United 
States  assistance  will  give  added  assurance  that 
in  a  number  of  fields  including  education,  public 
health,  agriculture,  mining,  and  public  adminis- 
tration where  we  are  participating,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  will  achieve  its  far-sighted 
objectives. 

Motive  for  U.S.  Policies 

Why  do  we  offer  financing  and  technical  co- 
operation for  the  economic  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  this  great  country  ?  To  gain  good  will  for 
the  United  States  ?  No.  We,  of  course,  are  grati- 
fied when  such  credits  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  our  peoples.  But 
we  know  that  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
people  of  Brazil,  just  like  our  own  and  those  of 
every  other  American  State,  cannot  be  purchased, 
though  freely  and  generously  given  to  all  who 
earn  them  by  a  record  of  fair  and  honorable 
dealing. 

We  in  the  Americas  welcome  the  friendship  of 
all  peoples  and  all  countries,  but  we  reject  the 
Communist  definition  of  friendship,  which  in  the 
past  has  meant  "a  friend  today  is  a  satellite  to- 
morrow." Let  it  be  understood  once  and  for  all 
that  the  friendship,  the  independence,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
Americas  are  not  now  and  never  will  be  for  sale  at 
any  price. 

Do  we  offer  economic  aid  to  our  friends  in  this 
hemisphere  primarily  as  a  defense  against  com- 
munism? No.  Such  help  to  our  friends  is  not  a 
recently  developed  device  to  protect  our  free  gov- 
ernments against  Communist  subversion.  Our 
policy  of  assistance  to  our  sister  Republics  was 
adopted  long  ago  before  any  of  us  fully  under- 
stood the  danger  of  the  Communist  plot  to  over- 
throw our  free  governments  and  destroy  our  way 
of  life. 

Our  offer  of  such  credits  and  technical  coopera- 
tion simply  means  that  we,  like  the  other  peoples 
and  governments  of  our  hemisphere,  know  that, 
for  one  country  of  the  Americas  to  go  forward, 
all  must  go  forward.  When  we  help  our  friends 
in  Brazil  achieve  the  greatness  and  progress  that 
surely  lie  ahead  of  them,  we  help  our  own  people. 
There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of 
thai  Statement  than  what  has  happened  at  Volta 


Redonda.    The  motive  behind  our  policies  is  i 
simple  as  that. 

We  stand  today  at  another  milestone  on  the  Ion 
road  which  for  more  than  a  century  of  clc 
friendship  our  two  nations  have  traveled.  As  \i 
turn  and  look  behind  us  we  see  much  that  is  goo<< 
much  that  draws  us  together;  for  in  war  and 
peace  we  have  shared  both  joys  and  sorrow, 
Your  honored  dead,  and  our  own,  fallen  in  a  wa 
in  which  neither  of  us  sought  or  achieved  an 
material  reward,  lie  together  as  they  fought,  sic 
by  side  on  the  hillsides  of  Italy.  The  past  giv( 
us  courage  and  faith  to  continue  on  the  road  th& 
we  have  traveled  together  for  so  many  years,  sui- 
that,  wherever  it  may  lead  us,  it  is  the  best  an 
most  honorable  for  our  peoples. 

I  have  said  we  are  at  a  milestone.  A  new  coi 
stitutional  President,  freely  elected  by  the  pec 
pie  of  Brazil,  has  taken  office.  For  the  next 
years  the  problems  of  his  people,  the  problems 
the  free  world  in  which  Brazil  plays  and  musi 
play  so  important  a  role,  can  never  be  far  fror 
his  thoughts. 

Many  government  officers  carry  heavy  responsi 
bilities,  but  there  is  only  one  in  every  constitu 
tional  democracy  who  in  the  last  analysis  canno 
share  his  burdens  with  others;  who  again  ami 
again  must  face  crucial  issues  and  alone  carry  th 
responsibility  for  their  ultimate  decision.  Tha 
man  is  the  President. 
As  President  Kubitschek  takes  up  the  awesom 
burdens  which  he  shall  for  5  years  carry  in  you' 
name,  men  of  good  will  in  all  the  Americas  pra; 
with  you  that  he  may  have  abundantly  the  physi 
cal  and  spiritual  strength,  the  wisdom  and  seren 
ity  of  mind  that  his  great  task  requires,  and  tha 
all  his  decisions  may  be  those  which  God  wouk 
dictate  in  the  interest  of  his  people. 

May  I  finally  make  a  prediction  for  the  future 
I  confidently  believe  that  Brazil  is  on  tin 
threshold  of  an  era  of  progress  unequaled  in  th< 
history  of  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere.  I  an 
confident  that  with  its  abundant  resources,  ita 
great  people,  its  dedicated  leadership,  Brazil' 
progress  in  the  next  5  years  will  startle  the  world 
You  can  be  sure  that  we  in  the  United  States  wil 
view  your  progress  with  the  pride  and  good  wil 
and  affection  which  true  friends,  good  neighbors 
trusting  partners,  and  fellow  members  of  the  samt 
great  American  family  have  one  for  the  other  anc 
for  all. 
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:osta  Rica  and  Nicaragua  Sign 
rriendship  Agreements 

The  Organization  of  American  States  an- 
lounced  on  January  9  that  Costa  Rica  and  Nica- 
Igna  luul  signed  two  bilateral  agreements  at  the 
'an  American  Union  that  day,  bringing  to  a 
■ocessful  conclusion  the  mediation  of  the  Oas  in 
he  year-old  dispute  between  the  two  Central 
American  republics. 

One  of  the  agreements1  implements  the  1949 
Rican-Nicaraguan  Amity  Pact  by  binding 
he  two  countries  to  specific  methods  of  reducing 
he  possibility  of  future  hostilities.  The  other 2  de- 
ines  the  operation  of  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
ion  and  Conciliation  of  the  xVmerican  Treaty  on 
Pacific  Settlement,  which  Costa  Rica  and  Nica- 
•agua  formed  at  the  request  of  the  Oas  Council. 

The  documents  were  signed  in  the  Pan  American 
Obion's  Hall  of  the  Americas  by  Costa  Rican 
Embassador  Fernando  Fournier  and  Nicaraguan 
.Vnibassador  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa  in  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  diplomats  of  the  Western 
[lemisphere  accredited  to  both  the  Oas  and  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Speaking  at  the  ceremony  which  marked  the 
;nd  of  a  situation  that  menaced  the  peace  of  the 
\mericas  were  Colombian  Ambassador  Dr.  Cesar 
lulio  Delgado,  chairman  of  the  Oas  Council, 
ivhich  acted  as  a  provisional  Organ  of  Consulta- 
ion  to  cope  with  the  emergency;  Mexican  Ambas- 
sador Dr.  Luis  Quintanilla,  head  of  the  Investi- 
gating Committee  which  made  an  immediate 
)n-the-spot  report  of  the  conflict ;  and  Uruguayan 
Ajnbassador  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  chairman  of  the 
line-nation  Oas  special  committee  which  assisted 
he  two  affected  countries  in  reaching  the  agree- 
ments. 

The  21-country  regional  security  organization 
ivas  called  into  the  Central  American  dispute  on 
January  8,  1955,  when  Costa  Rica  sent  a  note 
:o  the  Oas  Council  alleging  that  its  territorial  in- 
:egrity,  sovereignty,  and  independence  were 
:hreatened  by  acts  that  had  their  origin  in  Nica- 
ragua and  invoked  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Reciprocal  Assistance 
rreaty,  which  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947, 
in  attack   against  one  American  state  is  con- 

1  For  English  text,  see  OAS  doc.  C-d-394. 

2  For  English  text,  see  OAS  doc.  C-d-395. 


sidered  an  attack  against  all,  and  any  threat  to  the 
peace  or  security  of  an  American  state  justifies 
the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  to  con- 
sider what  countermeasures  shall  be  taken. 

Pending  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  hemisphere,  the  Oas  Council  im- 
mediately constituted  itself  a  provisional  Organ 
of  Consultation  to  deal  immediately  with  the  situ- 
ation. A  Committee  of  Investigation,  composed 
of  representatives  of  Mexico,  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay,  was  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  to  deter- 
mine the  facts.  The  Committee  took  office  during 
the  evening  of  January  11  and  left  Washington 
for  Costa  Rica  by  plane  several  hours  later. 

Because  the  area  to  be  surveyed  was  the  north- 
western part  of  Costa  Rica  near  the  Nicaraguan 
frontier,  a  hilly  region,  difficult  of  access,  the 
Council  requested  those  governments  in  a  position 
to  do  so  to  place  planes  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  obser- 
vation flights.  The  United  States  responded  to 
this  request,3  as  did  also  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and 
Uruguay.  The  two  governments  directly  in- 
volved likewise  placed  planes  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee. 

On  January  14,  on  the  basis  of  reports  received 
from  the  Committee,  the  Council  condemned  the 
acts  of  intervention  of  which  Costa  Rica  was  the 
victim  and  called  attention  to  the  grave  presump- 
tion of  the  violation  of  international  treaty  obli- 
gations. It  made  a  formal  appeal  to  all  Ameri- 
can governments  to  strengthen  measures  they 
might  already  have  adopted,  and  especially  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  since  the  Investigating 
Committee  had  reported  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  war  material  entering  Costa  Rica  was  com- 
ing across  the  northern  frontier. 

Two  days  later,  acting  on  information  received 
from  the  Committee  that  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  did  not  possess  planes  of  the  type  necessary 
to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  foreign 
planes  that  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  attack- 
ing forces,  the  Council  requested  the  governments 
of  the  member  states  to  expedite  the  sale  to  Costa 
Rica  of  aircraft  it  had  ordered  from  them.  That 
same  day,  the  United  States  announced  it  had 
sold  four  P-51s  to  Costa  Rica.4 

The  measures  of  the  Council  were  taken  on 


3  Bulletin  of  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  131. 
1  Ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  182. 
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behalf  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica.  But 
they  were  not  directed  against  any  other  govern- 
ment. Nicaragua  repeatedly  declared  it  was  re- 
specting its  international  obligations  in  what  it 
declared  to  be  the  internal  disturbance  in  Costa 
Rica.  It  urged  the  Investigating  Committee  to 
come  to  Nicaragua  and  manifested  its  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  frontier  control  system. 

A  plan  for  the  effective  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  common  frontier  of  the  two  countries 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Investigating  Committee  and 
was  in  effect  from  January  20  to  January  25.  It 
provided  for  a  buffer  zone  along  the  affected  sec- 
tion of  the  frontier  to  be  supervised  by  a  group 
of  military  aides  from  the  countries  represented 
on  the  Committee.  After  the  attacking  forces 
operating  in  Costa  Rica  withdrew  and  were  in- 
terned in  Nicaragua,  the  military  observers,  how- 
ever, continued  their  surveillance  of  the  border 
and  the  Committee  continued  its  inquiry  in  both 
countries. 

The  Committee  returned  to  Washington  Janu- 
ary 28.  On  February  24,  the  Council  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Investigating  Committee 
and  designed  to  bring  about  a  complete  solution 
of  the  situation  between  the  two  countries. 

Among  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  were  the 
suggestions  to  the  two  countries  that  they  appoint 
their  members  to  a  Committee  of  Investigation 
and  Conciliation  as  provided  for  in  the  American 
Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement,  and  that  they  also 
conclude  a  bilateral  agreement  to  implement  their 
1949  Amity  Pact. 

To  assist  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  in  their 
direct  negotiations,  the  Council  appointed  a  com- 
mittee which  reported  in  August  that  both  na- 
tions had  demonstrated  "a  sincere  desire  to  reach 
an  agreement."  On  September  8,  the  Council 
agreed  that  the  emergency  situation  in  Central 
America  had  ended  and  canceled  the  proposed 
assembly  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics.5 

The  agreement  implementing  the  Amity  Pact, 
which  was  signed  on  January  9,  pledges  both 
countries  to  cooperate  to  the  maximum  of  their 
capabilities  in  carrying  out  enterprises  that  re- 
quire a  common  effort  and  which  will  be  of  mutual 
benefit. 


It  provides  for  surveillance  of  the  commoi 
frontier  by  each  nation  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  entry  of  either  arms  or  armed  groups  fron 
one  territory  into  the  other.  It  prevents  the  us 
of  either  country  as  a  basis  for  revolutionary 
movements  against  the  other  signatory  and  als- 
requires  each  government  to  halt  subversive  o 
terroristic  activities,  by  either  nationals  or  for 
eigners,  against  the  chief  of  state  and  officials  an< 
their  families  of  the  other  state. 

The  agreement  puts  into  effect  in  both  Cost; 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  many  of  the  provisions  of  th 
Convention  on  Territorial  Asylum  adopted  at  th 
Tenth  Inter-American  Conference  which  was  hel( 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1954. 

The  addition  to  the  Amity  Pact  also  provide 
for  two  committees  composed  of  officers  from  th 
armed  forces  of  each  country  to  coordinate  frontie: 
supervision  and  to  investigate  and  try  to  settle  an; 
border  disturbance  that  could  disturb  the  harmon; 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  agreement  goes  into  effect  after  its  ratifi 
cation  by  the  two  Central  American  countries  in 
volved  has  been  deposited  in  the  Pan  Americai 
Union.  Members  of  the  frontier  committees  wil 
be  appointed  within  30  days  after  ratification  o: 
the  agreement. 

The  second  agreement  signed  by  Ambassador: 
Fournier  and  Sevilla  Sacasa  agrees  to  give  th 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  anc 
Conciliation  free  access  to  all  parts  of  both  coun 
tries,  making  available  transportation  and  ob 
servation  facilities.  It  exempts  Committee  mem 
bers  from  immigration  formalities  and  sets  uj 
other  safeguards  for  the  operation  of  the  Com 
mittee  which  will  be  at  the  disposition  of  botl 
countries  when  needed. 


President's  Board  of  Consultants 
on  Foreign  Intelligence  Activities 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  106561 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  ol 
the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  enhance  the  security  ol 
the  United  States  and  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs  bj 


'Ibid.,  Oct.  3,  19.55,  p.  540. 
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1 21  Fed.  Reg.  859.  For  list  of  members  of  the  board  and 
letters  from  President  Eisenhower  to  the  members  and  tc 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan 
30,  1950,  p.  101. 
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urthering  the  availability  of  intelligence  of  the  highest 
rder,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

ion  1.  There  is  hereby  established  the  President's 
toard  of  Consultants  on  Foreign  Intelligence  Activities, 
creinaftcr  referred  to  as  the  President's  Board.  The 
aembers  of  the  President's  Board  shall  be  appointed  by 
he  President,  from  among  persons  outside  the  Govern- 
ient  and  on  the  basis  of  ability,  experience,  and  knowledge 
f  matters  relating  to  the  national  defense  and  security, 
nd  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  may  receive 
ransportation  and  per-diem  allowances  as  authorized  by 
iw  for  persons  serving  without  compensation. 

Sec.  2.  The  President's  Board  shall  conduct  an  objective 
•Hew  of  the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the  Gov- 
rnment  and  of  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
ientral  Intelligence  Agency  and  shall  report  its  findings 
j  the  President  semi-annually  or  at  more  frequent  inter- 
als  as  the  President's  Board  may  deem  appropriate, 
uch  reports  shall  embrace  the  quality  of  the  foreign 
ltellijrence  provided  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
rovernment,  the  performance  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
gency  of  its  functions,  the  performance  of  their  respec- 
ive  foreign  intelligence  functions  by  the  principal  intelli- 
ence  elements  of  executive  departments  and  other  agen- 
les,  and  any  other  related  foreign  intelligence  matter 
rhich  the  President's  Board  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  President's  Board,  indi- 
idually  and  sitting  as  the  President's  Board,  shall  consult 
rom  time  to  time  with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
ence  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
.gency  and  with  intelligence  elements  of  other  depart- 
lents  and  agencies.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
nd  the  intelligence  elements  concerned  are  authorized  to 
lake  available  to  the  President's  Board  or  to  its  individual 
lembers  any  information  concerning  foreign  intelligence 
ctivities  relating  to  the  national  interest  which  the  Presi- 
ent's  Board  or  its  members  may  require  to  fulfill  their 
;sponsibilities  to  the  President  under  this  order. 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  of  the  President's  Board  shall  exe- 
ute  an  undertaking  not  to  reveal  any  classified  informa- 
ion  obtained  by  virtue  of  his  service  on  the  President's 
oard  except  to  the  President  or  to  such  persons  as  the 
resident  may  designate. 

Sec  3.  The  transportation  and  per-diem  allowances  re- 
?rred  to  in  section  1  of  this  order,  and  any  other  expendi- 
lres  arising  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
'resident's  Board,  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation 
ppearing  under  the  heading  "Special  Projects"  in  Title  I 
f  the  General  Government  Matters  Appropriation  Act, 
D56  (Public  Law  110,  approved  June  29,  1955),  without 
egard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3681  of  the  Revised 
tatutes  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 1909,  35  Stat. 
027,  (31  U.  S.  C.  672  and  673). 

Sec  6.  This  order  shall  be  effective  as  of  January  13, 
BM. 


'he  White  House, 
February  6,  1956. 


/(_J  C-a-s-t'  tLi^LJ  U-iul^  A^k-^n, 


Definition  of  Functions  of 
Air  Coordinating  Committee 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10655 » 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
fullest  development  and  coordination  of  the  aviation 
policies  and  activities  of  Federal  agencies,  it  is  or- 
dered as  follows : 

1.  (a)  The  Air  Coordinating  Committee  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Committee),  established  by  Executive 
Order  No.  9781  of  September  19,  1946,2  as  amended  by 
Executive  Order  No.  10360  of  June  11,  1952,3  shall  have 
as  members  one  representative  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing-named agencies  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  member 
agencies)  :  the  executive  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  Commerce,  the  military  departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  designated  by  the  respective 
heads  of  the  member  agencies.  The  President  shall  name 
one  of  the  members  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  shall  each  designate  one 
representative  of  his  agency  as  a  non-voting  member  of 
the  Committee. 

(b)  Each  officer  or  body  authorized  under  subpara- 
graph 1  (a)  hereof  to  designate  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  also  designate  one  or  more  alternate  members, 
as  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  establish  procedures  to  pro- 
vide for  participation,  including  participation  in  voting, 
by  a  representative  of  any  agency  not  named  in  para- 
graph 1  (a)  hereof  in  connection  with  such  aviation  mat- 
ters as  are  of  substantial  interest  to  that  agency. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  examine  aviation  problems  and 
developments  affecting  more  than  one  member  agency; 
develop  and  recommend  integrated  policies  to  be  carried 
out  and  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  member  agencies  or  by 
any  other  Government  agency  charged  with  responsibility 
in  the  aviation  field ;  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
coordinate  the  aviation  activities  of  such  agencies  except 
activities  relating  to  the  exercise  of  quasi-judicial 
functions. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  consult  with  Federal  inter- 
agency boards  and  committees  concerned  in  any  manner 
with  aviation  activities ;  shall  consult  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization ;  and,  where  appropriate,  shall  con- 
sult with  other  international  bodies  concerned  with  civil 
aviation  and  recommend  to  the  Department  of  State  gen- 
eral policy  directives  and  instructions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  said  representatives. 


1 21  Fed.  Reg.  665. 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  6,  1946,  p. 

*  17  Fed.  Reg.  5337. 


647;  11  Fed.  Reg.  10645. 
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4.  The  Committee,  after  obtaining  the  views  of  the 
head  of  each  agency  concerned,  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  together  with  the  said  views,  (a)  such  of  the 
Committee's  recommendations  on  aviation  policies  as  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  President  by  reason  of  their 
character  or  importance,  (b)  those  important  aviation 
questions  the  disposition  of  which  is  prevented  by  the 
inability  of  the  agencies  concerned  to  agree,  and  (c)  an 
annual  report  of  the  Committee's  activities  during  each 
calendar  year,  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  31 
of  the  next  succeeding  year. 

5.  The  heads  of  the  member  agencies  shall  cause  their 
respective  agencies  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Committee 
in  all  appropriate  circumstances,  and,  consonant  with 
law,  to  provide  the  Committee  with  such  personnel  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary. 

6.  This  order  supersedes  Executive  Order  No.  9781  of 
September  19,  1946,  and  Executive  Order  No.  10360  of 
June  11,  1952. 

7.  This  order  shall  not  be  construed  as  necessitating  the 
re-designation  of  members  of  the  Committee,  or  the  re- 
naming of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  serving  on 
the  date  hereof. 


. 


X^)  Ljt^^L^rz^ju~<^u^  x**o^ 


The  White  House, 
January  28,  1956. 


UNESCO  Grants  for 
Regional  Cultural  Studies 

In  order  to  promote  firsthand  studies  of  the 
basic  cultural,  historical,  and  social  characteristics 
of  various  regions  of  the  world,  the  U.N.  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  is 
offering  partial  grants  to  research  specialists. 
Grantees  would  spend  from  6  to  9  months  in  a 
university  situated  in  a  cultural  region  different 
from  their  own,  in  order  to  carry  on  advanced 
study  and  research  on  some  aspect  of  the  country 
visited.  The  main  purpose  of  the  programs  of 
study  will  be  to  enable  specialists  in  such  fields  as 
language,  literary  or  cultural  history,  geography, 
economics,  and  social  problems  to  use  their  special 
knowledge  in  order  to  orient  themselves  in  the 
broader  problems  of  the  culture  and  social  life  of 
the  region  or  country  visited. 

One  grant  for  the  1956-57  academic  year  is  being 
reserved  for  an  American  scholar.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Coun- 
cils in  recommending  a  panel  of  candidates.  It  is 
expected  that  the  panel  of  nominees  will  be  as- 


sembled in  March.    It  will  then  be  forwarded 
Unesco  Headquarters  in  Paris  for  final  selection 


Foreign  Service  Examination 

Press  release  89  dated  February  17 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru 
ary  17  that  a  Foreign  Service  officer  examinatior 
will  be  given  on  June  25  at  more  than  65  center 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  examinatic 
is  open  to  anyone  who  meets  the  age  and  citizen 
ship  requirements. 

Department  of  State  officials  estimate  that  se\ 
eral  hundred  new  Foreign  Service  officers  will  b 
required  during  the  next  year  to  fill  positions  botli 
in  Washington  and  overseas.  After  completing 
training  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in  Wash 
ington,  many  of  the  new  officers  will  take  up  the! 
duties  at  any  one  of  the  272  embassies,  legations 
and  consulates  around  the  world.  At  these  posts 
which  range  in  size  from  the  large  mission  ill 
London  to  the  two-man  post  in  Perth,  Australia 
the  new  officer  may  expect  to  do  a  variety  of  task 
such  as  administrative  work;  political,  economic 
commercial,  and  labor  reporting;  consular  duties 
and  assisting  and  protecting  Americans  and  then 
property  abroad.  Other  new  officers  may  be  as 
signed  to  Washington,  where  they  would  engag< 
in  research  or  other  substantive  work,  or  in  tht 
many  junior  administrative  tasks  which  are  essen 
tial  to  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 

To  publicize  fully  these  opportunities  in  the 
Foreign  Service  which  await  the  qualified  youn£ 
men  and  women  of  America,  a  number  of  Foreigr 
Service  officers  will  visit  more  than  200  college.' 
and  universities  in  all  48  States  this  spring.  Ir 
order  to  meet  all  the  diversified  needs  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  these  officers  will  talk  not  only  with 
the  promising  students  of  history,  political  science, 
and  international  relations  but  also  with  those  whc 
are  studying  economics,  foreign  languages,  and 
business  and  public  administration. 

Those  successful  in  the  one-day  written  exami- 
nation, which  tests  the  candidate's  facility  in 
English  expression,  general  ability,  general  back- 
ground, and  proficiency  in  a  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage, will  be  given  an  oral  examination  by  panels 
which  will  meet  in  regional  centers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Those  candidates  who  success- 
fully pass  the  orals  will  then  be  given  a  physical 
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examination  and  a  full  field  investigation.  Upon 
completion  of  these  phases,  the  candidate  will  be 
nominated  by  the  President  as  a  Foreign  Service 
■Beer  and  his  name  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
continuation  as  vice  consul  and  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service. 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination,  candi- 
dates must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  and  under 
;i.  American  citizens  of  at  least  10  years'  standing, 
smd,  if  married,  married  to  an  American  citizen. 


Starting  salaries  for  successful  candidates  range 
from  $4,725  to  $5,475  per  year  depending  upon  the 
age,  experience,  and  family  status  of  the  individ- 
ual. In  addition,  generous  insurance  and  retire- 
ment benefits  are  granted,  as  well  as  annual  and 
sick  leave. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  The  closing  date  for  filing  the 
application  is  May  11, 1956. 


rhe  Accessibility  of  Department  of  State  Materials 
Relating  to  American-Far  Eastern  Relations 

by  Herbert  Spielman 


This  paper  aims  to  present  an  informal  overview 
)f  materials  available  on  United  States  rela- 
ions  with  the  Far  East  as  found  in  the  records 
)f  the  Department  of  State.  At  the  outset  it 
night  be  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
nent,  both  with  respect  to  access  to  its  records 
md  in  the  reasonably  expeditious  publication  of 
ts  foreign  relations  documents,  is  perhaps  the 
no^t  liberal  of  any  major  foreign  office.  This 
)olicy  conforms  with  a  fundamental  maxim  in 
he  Department  of  State  that  the  Congress,  the 
vorld  of  scholarship,  and  the  public  at  large  be 
;ept  as  fully  informed  about  our  foreign  affairs 
is  is  consistent  with  sound  diplomacy  and  national 
ecurity.  The  opportunities,  therefore,  of  re- 
earch  among  primary  sources  on  United  States 
;oreign  relations  are  probably  richer  than  those 
>n  the  foreign  affairs  of  any  other  country. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  World  War  II 
here  has  been  unusual  interest  among  academi- 
:ians  as  well  as  people  from  many  other  walks  of 


'The  following  general  bibliographies  and  guides  are 
iseful  in  the  period  before  1922:  Samuel  F.  Bemis  and 
•race  G.  Griffin,  Guide  to  the  Diplomatic  History  of  the 
:nitcd  States,  1775-1921  (Washington:  Government 
'rinting  Office,  1935)  ;  Tyler  Dennett,  Americans  in  East- 
rn  Asia  (New  York :  Barnes  and  Noble,  1922)  ;  and  Adel- 
aide R.  Hasse,  comp.,  Index  to  United  States  Documents 
telating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  1829-1861  (Washington:  Car- 
iegie  Institution,  1914-1921,  3  vols.).  [All  footnotes  ex- 
ept  the  last  two  were  in  the  original.] 


life  in  recent  American  relations  with  the  Far 
East.  This  interest,  which  has  to  a  great  extent 
inspired  considerable  journalistic  and  popular 
writings,  has  also  tended  to  inhibit  highly  neces- 
sary basic  research  in  less  recent  United  States 
relations.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  need  is  great- 
est for  such  monographic  output  and  the  accessi- 
bility of  materials  is  widest,  there  is  far  too  little 
work  being  done  on  the  period  before  1930.  With- 
out proposing  any  neglect  of  the  more  recent 
period,  this  paper,  therefore,  will  largely  em- 
phasize the  resources  available  before  that  date 
in  an  attempt  to  dramatize  the  need  for  much  more 
monographic  and  dissertation  work  in  that  period 
and  to  highlight  the  richness  and  ready  availa- 
bility of  source  materials.1 

For  purposes  of  accessibility,  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  State  fall  into  three  chronological 
categories.  For  the  period  up  to  January  1, 1930, 
Department  records,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
categories  of  passport,  visa,  unsettled  claims,  and 


•  Mr.  Spielman,  author  of  the  above  arti- 
cle, is  an  historian  in  the  Department  of 
State.  This  paper  was  delivered  as  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Far  Eastern  Association  on 
March  SO,  1955,  and  is  reprinted  from  The 
Far  Eastern  Quarterly,  November  1955. 
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personnel  data,  are  completely  open.  By  this  it  is 
meant  that  any  researcher  with  a  legitimate  need 
to  explore  these  materials  is  entirely  free  to  do  so 
merely  through  application  at  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  researcher's  requirements  cannot  be  met 
through  normal  library  facilities  and  published 
primary  and  secondary  sources.2 

The  second  category  of  materials  spans  the 
years  1930  to  1942,  which  is  known  as  the  limited 
access  period;  these  records  are  generally  avail- 
able under  certain  conditions  to  more  mature  and 
especially-qualified  researchers,  including  Ph.D. 
candidates.  Permission  to  use  these  materials 
must  be  obtained  through  the  Chief  of  the  His- 
torical Division,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.,  and  application  should  be  made  suffi- 
ciently early  so  that  necessary  processing  may  be 
completed  before  the  researcher  wishes  to  come  to 
Washington. 

The  final  category  embraces  the  period  since 
1942,  which  is  called  the  closed  period,  and  almost 
no  access  is  available  to  materials  falling  therein. 
Notes  taken  from  records  of  a  date  later  than 
January  1,  1930,  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
Department. 

Let  us  compare  this  access  policy  with  that  of 
the  British  and  French  Governments.  British 
Foreign  Office  records  are  completely  open  down 
to  December  31,  1902,  and  all  papers  after  that 
date  are  completely  closed,  except  as  published 
by  the  Foreign  Office  itself.  The  records  of  the 
Quay  d'Orsay  prior  to  January  1897  are  open  to 
historical  research,  but  notes  on  the  period  after 
January  1871  must  be  submitted  for  review  to  the 
French  archives  service.  All  French  records 
beyond  1896  are  closed  to  non-official  researchers. 

In  the  Department  of  State  records  there  is  a 
variety  of  fairly  broad,  largely-unexplored  sub- 
jects on  United  States  Far  Eastern  relations  be- 
fore 1930,  such  as:  (1)  inter-relationship  of  Far 
Eastern  and  European  policy  in  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century;  (2)  relations 
with  Japan,  1905-1922;  and  (3)  consular  activi- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia  since  1839.  These  are  but 
a  few  possible  subjects  deserving  further  explora- 
tion, and  many  more  would  suggest  themselves 
through  a  check  of  the  most  important  published 


'Concerning  the  appropriate  regulations,  see  National 
Archives,  "Regulations  for  the  Public  Use  of  Records  in 
the  National  Archives,"  dated  March  24,  1953. 
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primary  source  on  United  States  Far  Eastern  re 
lations,  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes. 

This  series,  through  1931  entitled  Paper*  Relat 
ing  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  State 
and  beginning  with  1932,  simply  Foreign  Rel 
tions  of  the  United  States,  spans  the  seventy-sev« 
year  period  from  1801  to  1938   (except  for  tl 
year  1869)  and  is  fully  indexed  from  1861  to  1918. 
These  volumes  provide  a  selection  of  the  most  im<i 
portant  documents  dealing  with  United  Stated 
foreign  affairs,  and  with  respect  to  the  Far  Easd 
give  good  coverage  throughout  to  China  and  Ja>! 
pan.     They  give  special  attention  to  the  Far  Easi 
since   1931,   and   beginning  with   1932  separata 
volumes  have  been  issued  on  that  area,  the  lates  • 
of  which  covers  the  year  1939.     A  special  two 
volume  compilation  was  published  on  Japan  1931- . 
194-1.    Foreign  Relations  is  especially  useful  f  o ! 
the  period  since  1910  in  providing  the  file  number 
that  can  lead  the  researcher  directly  to  the  manu 
script  material,  which,  of  course,  is  much  mor 
voluminous  and  detailed  than  the  printed  selec 
tion. 

The  manuscript  material,  for  the  most  part  de 
posited  in  the  National  Archives  in  Washington 
falls  into  three  general  record  groups  and  is  file< 
under  three  separate  systems.  The  record  group 
are  "General  Records  of  the  Department  o 
State," 4  the  major  source  for  manuscript  materia 
of  all  descriptions  dealing  with  the  Far  East  u] 
to  1941 ;  "Records  of  the  Foreign  Service  Post 
of  the  Department  of  State," 5  which  contain  dip 
lomatic  and  consular  post  records  up  to  1943 ;  am 
"United  States  Participation  in  Internationa 
Conferences,  Commissions,  and  Expositions," 
covering  international  meetings  up  to  1940. 


1  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Unite 
States  1861-1932  (Washington :  Government  Printing  O: 
flee,  1862-1948)  ;  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  State 
1933-1938  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Offie 
1949-1954).  See  also  Dennett,  for  further  possible  topic 
worthy  of  exploration  in  United  States-Far  Eastern  r> 
lations. 

4  An  indispensable  finding  aid  for  use  in  the  Nationi 
Archives  is  the  latter's  Guide  to  the  Records  in  the  Nt 
tional  Archives  (Washington :  Government  Printing  O 
fice,  1948),  cited  hereafter  as  National  Archives  Guid 
The  "General  Records  of  the  Department  of  State"  cod 
prise  National  Archives  Record  Group  59,  described  i 
National  Archives  Guide,  221-244. 

•  National  Archives  Record  Group  84,  described  in  N< 
tional  Archives  Guide,  332-334. 

"National  Archives  Record  Group  43,  described  in  Nt 
tional  Archives  Guide,  153-156. 
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Down  to  1906  all  these  records  are  filed  accord- 
ng  to  country  or  post  and  are  arranged  chrono- 
ogieally  thereunder  as  to  whether  they  were 
eceived  by  or  sent  from  the  Department  of  State 
n  Washington.  In  1906  a  new  system  of  arrang- 
ng  the  documents  was  put  into  effect,  whereby 
ror  the  next  four  years  they  were  filed  under  a  case 
ystem  (numerically  and  topically) ,  and  since  1910 
uider  a  decimal  system  by  topic.  To  use  the 
manuscript  material  for  the  period  since  1910, 
here  fore,  the  most  useful  finding  aid  is  the  deci- 
nal  file  number  under  which  a  group  of  documents 
s  filed.  These  file  numbers  are  found  in  a  card- 
ile  index  in  the  National  Archives  and,  as  ex- 
plained above,  are  noted  on  documents  appearing 
n  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes  since  1910.  For 
he  period  from  1906  to  1910  there  is  a  cross- 
•eference  file  at  the  Archives  guiding  the  re- 
searcher to  the  manuscript  material. 

Indispensable  in  the  use  of  these  records  are 
•arious  guides  and  finding  aids,  several  of  which 
>f  a  general  nature  have  already  been  cited.    Most 
iseful  are  those  issued  by  the  National  Archives 
such  as  its  Guide),  including  various  prelimi- 
lary  inventories  and  special  lists  which  supple- 
ment the  Guide.    For  example,  by  consulting  the 
riiide  and  a  special  "List  of  Foreign  Service  Post 
Records  in  the  National  Archives,"  7  one  discovers 
hat  the  following  records  of  diplomatic  posts  are 
iow  in  the  National  Archives,  though  it  should 
lot  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  are  always 
omplete  either  chronologically  or  substantively : 
:hina,  1843  to  1945 ;  Japan,  1855  to  1936 ;  Korea, 
884  to  1905;  Thailand,  1882  to  1935,  including 
onsular  records  from  Bangkok,  1856  to  1912. 
The  foregoing,  involving  the  records  of  the  prin- 
ipal  United  States  diplomatic  establishments  in 
ach  of  these  countries,  is  supplemented  by  the 
ecords  of  forty-three  consular  posts  in  the  Far 
Cast  covering  the  period  from  1830  to  1946. 
An  appreciation  of  the  general  nature  of  these 
onsular  post  records  may  be  gained  by  consulting 
preliminary  inventory  on  "Records  of  Selected 
roreign  Service  Posts." 8    This  describes,  among 
thers,  the  records  of  the  United  States  Consulate 


General  at  Hong  Kong  from  1843  to  1935,  out- 
lining the  various  categories  of  records  maintained 
and  indicating  the  types  of  consular  records  avail- 
able for  other  Far  Eastern  posts. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  researchers  deal- 
ing with  the  nineteenth  century  are  the  activities 
of  special  agents  of  the  Department  of  State, 
thirty-two  of  whom  were  sent  on  missions  to  the 
Far  East  from  1832  to  1905.  Documentary  mate- 
rial pertaining  thereto  is  indicated  in  another  spe- 
cial "List  of  Documents  Relating  to  Special 
Agents  of  the  Department  of  State,  1789-1906."  9 
It  is  likely  that  much  of  this  material  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  exploited  and  that  a  number  of 
dissertation  and  monographic  subjects  might  be 
gleaned  from  it. 

Of  similar  assistance  in  pinpointing  United 
States  participation  in  international  meetings  of 
Far  Eastern  interest  is  another  preliminary  in- 
ventory, "Records  of  United  States  Participation 
in  International  Conferences,  Commissions,  and 
Expositions."  10  This  outlines  the  availability  of 
materials  dealing  with  the  International  Opium 
Commission  and  Conferences,  1909-1913;  the 
Washington  Conferences  of  1921-1922;  the  [Ge- 
neva] Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval 
Armament,  1927 ;  and  the  London  Naval  Confer- 
ences of  1930  and  1935.  Generally,  these  confer- 
ence materials  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  general  records  of  the  Department  of  State. 

As  is  true  of  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes, 
much  of  the  manuscript  material  found  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  relates  not  merely  to  United  States 
relations  with,  and  activities  in  a  Far  Eastern 
country,  but  also  surveys  internal  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  military  developments.  Fre- 
quently, diplomatic  relations  between  one  country 
and  another  are  discussed.  The  research  materials 
in  Foreign  Relations  and  in  the  Archives  are 
therefore  of  value,  especially  as  a  check  on  other 
sources,  in  research  involving  the  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  of  a  Far  Eastern  country,  and  the 
international  relations  of  the  Far  East. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  research  in 
National  Archives  materials  on  the  Far  East  is 


'Mark  G.  Eckhoff  and  Alexander  P.  Mavro,  "List  of 
oreign  Service  Post  Records  in  the  National  Archives," 
pecial  List  No.  9  (Washington :  National  Archives, 
952). 

'Alexander  P.  Mavro,  "Records  of  Selected  Foreign 
ervice  Posts,"  Preliminary  Inventory  No.  60  (Washing- 
in:  National  Archives,  1953). 


"Natalia  Summers,  "List  of  Documents  Relating  to 
Special  Agents  of  the  Department  of  State  1789-1906," 
Special  List  No.  7  (Washington :  National  Archives,  1951). 

10  H.  Stephen  Helton,  "Records  of  United  States  Par- 
ticipation in  International  Conferences,  Commissions,  and 
Expositions,"  Preliminary  Inventory  No.  76  (Washington: 
National  Archives,  1955). 
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the  microfilming  of  many  of  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  State  up  to  1906.  A  special  guide, 
"List  of  National  Archives  Microfilm  Publications 
1953,"  "  lists,  among  others,  nearly  500  rolls  of 
microfilm  that  document  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
naval  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Far 
Eastern  countries  from  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury until  1906.  These  are  especially  useful  to 
researchers  who  find  it  impossible  or  inconvenient 
to  come  to  Washington,  for  copies  of  this  micro- 
film collection  are  available  on  the  West  Coast  at 
the  Universities  of  Washington  and  Southern 
California ;  in  the  Midwest  at  the  Universities  of 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin;  and  in  the  South  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Furthermore,  individual 
rolls  of  microfilm  may  be  ordered  directly  from 
the  National  Archives  at  nominal  cost. 

This  microfilm  collection  makes  readily  avail- 
able the  manuscript  material  (except  for  post  rec- 
ords) up  to  1906  on  United  States  relations  with 
China  from  1843,  with  Japan  from  1855,  with 
Korea  from  1883,  and  with  Thailand  from  1882. 
United  States  relations  with  the  Great  Powers 
concerning  the  Far  East  may  be  checked  by  going 
through  the  registers  (each  on  a  single  roll  of 
microfilm)  of  diplomatic  despatches  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  Available  on  micro- 
film are  the  consular  despatches  of  various  dates 
from  twenty-one  Far  Eastern  posts  including 
Amoy,  Canton,  Hankow,  Hong  Kong,  Kanagawa, 
Macao,  Nagasaki,  Nanking,  Seoul,  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,  and  Yokohama.  On  microfilm  also  are 
notes  to  and  from  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Korean  legations  in  the  United  States,  the  reports 
of  special  agent  Edmund  Roberts  in  the  period 
from  1832  to  1837  on  his  two  missions  to  the  Far 
East,  and  the  naval  records  of  the  East  India 
Squadron  from  1841  to  1861  and  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  from  1865  to  1885.  The  latter  are  ex- 
tremely useful  in  exploring  early  United  States 
relations  with  China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

For  those  whose  research  falls  in  the  more  re- 
cent period,  it  is  well  to  note  the  National  Archives 
two- volume  inventory  of  The  Federal  Records 
of  World  War  I/,  compiled  in  1950.12  This  guide 
outlines  the  existing  records  of  virtually  all  war- 


time government  agencies  and  should  be  checke 
if  research  is  contemplated  in  any  aspect  of  Unite 
States  relations  with  respect  to  the  Far  East  i 
World  War  II.  It  is  supplemented  by  two  pre 
liminary  inventories  of  the  records  of  the  Foreig 
Economic  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Wa 
Information.13 

Concerning  the  publication  policy  of  the  D< 
partment  of  State  with  respect  to  Foreign  Reh 
tions,  we  note  that  during  the  Lincoln  Administrs 
tion  when  these  volumes  were  first  produced,  thei 
was  approximately  one  year's  lapse  of  time  h 
tween  the  diplomatic  negotiations  and  publicatic 
of  the  pertinent  documents.14  This  procedm 
prevailed  down  to  1905  from  which  time  thei 
developed  a  steadily-widening  gap  between  tl 
event  and  publication  of  the  documents,  so  th; 
in  recent  years  publication  has  taken  place  aj 
proximately  seventeen  years  after  the  event 
This  situation  resulted  largely  because  of  tw 
concurrent  developments:  first,  the  vastly  ii 
creased  volume  of  diplomatic  documentation  fc 
lowing  World  War  I,  and  secondly,  the  propo 
tionately  smaller  staff  available  to  compile  ar 
edit  this  immense  proliferation. 

Now  just  what  is  involved  in  preparing  a  Fo 
eign  Relations  volume?  First  there  is  the  prol 
lem  of  combining  all  the  files  of  the  Departmei 
of  State  (and  other  appropriate  agencies)  for  ar 
material  in  a  given  period.  Then  all  of  these  do 
uments  are  given  a  preliminary  screening  durii 
which  the  obviously  routine  or  inconsequential  a 
discarded.  Through  this  preliminary  selectk 
and  collation  process  a  subject  breakdown  is  a 
rived  at  and  all  pertinent  files  are  examined  f< 
additional  material.  The  compiler  next  rescreei 
the  selection,  inserts  headings,  annotations,  ar 
footnote  references,  and  passes  the  material  to  tl 
chief  of  section  for  review.  Following  this  revie 
and  any  modification  of  the  proposed  selectio 
the  material  is  then  sent  to  the  chief  of  bran* 
who  reviews  the  entire  selection  and  fits  it  in 


"  Albert  II.  Lelsinger,  Jr.,  "List  of  National  Archives 
Microfilm  Publications  105:5"  (Washington:  National 
Archives,  195S). 

"National  Archives,  The  Federal  Records  of  World 
War  II  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1960). 


13  H.  Stephen  Helton,  "Records  of  the  Foreign  Econon 
Administration,"  Preliminary  Inventory  No.  29  (Washii 
ton:  National  Archives,  1951)  ;  Helton,  "Records  of  t 
Office  of  War  Information,"  Preliminary  Inventory  J 
56  (Washington:  National  Archives,  1953). 

"  For  an  informative  account  of  the  history  of  Forei 
Relation*,  see  E.  R.  Perkins,  "  'Foreign  Relations  of  t 
United  States' :  91  Years  of  American  Foreign  Polic; 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  (Dec.  22,  1952),  10C 
1007. 
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lie  over-all  arrangement  of  the  appropriate  vol- 
ime.  When  the  compilation  is  completed  by  the 
Historical  Division,  it  is  edited  by  a  professional 
lull  in  the  Division  of  Publishing  Services,  and 
B  then  sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
o  be  put  into  galley  form.  The  galleys  are  sub- 
nitted  to  the  appropriate  areas  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State,  and,  if  necessary,  to  other  govern- 
nental  agencies  and  to  foreign  governments  con- 
■erned,  for  clearance.  Following  this,  the  galleys 
ire  returned  to  the  editors  who  put  them  in  shape 
for  page  proof ;  they  are  then  indexed  and  finally 
published. 

The  foregoing  process  involves  three  to  five 
vais  from  initial  selection  to  publication,  but 
»vhen  one  considers  the  vast  volume  of  material 
hat  must  be  dealt  with  all  along  the  line,  the 
ichievement  is  not  inconsiderable.  Compilation 
if  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes  provides  not 
inly  an  objective  and  scholarly  presentation  of 
he  most  significant  documents  in  the  Department 
:>f  State  files,  but  also  compares  most  favorably 
.vith  the  publication  policy  of  other  governments. 

Indeed,  the  record  of  United  States  relations 
•vith  the  Far  East  has  been  revealed  down  to  a 
ater  date  than  those  of  any  other  major  power. 
For  example,  the  comparable  British  publication, 
Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy,  1919-1939, 
IM  not  yet  included  a  volume  on  Britain's  Far 
Eastern  relations,  although  there  have  been  sep- 
irate  publications  of  documents  of  the  London 
Saval  Conferences  of  1930  and  1935.  Similarly, 
Documents  diplomatiques  frangais  include  mate- 
ial  down  to  191-1  on  French  foreign  relations,  but 
tie  extremely  thin  on  the  Far  East.  A  selection 
)f  documents  on  the  Washington  Conference  of 
1921-1922  was  put  out  by  France  in  1923,  how- 
■ver. 

By  way  of  contrast  the  latest  volume  of  Foreign 
delations  on  the  Far  East,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
s  for  the  year  1939.  As  a  result  of  an  accelerated 
ompilation  and  publication  program  since  1953, 
noreover,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  present  seven- 
een-year  gap  between  the  event  and  publication 
>f  the  documents  will  be  narrowed  considerably. 
Oius,  it  is  expected  that  during  1955  the  Far  East 

olume  for  1940  will  be  issued,15  and  the  work  is 

veil  along  on  the  two  volumes  for  1941.    There 



^Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  19.'t0,  Volume 
V,  The  Far  East,  Department  of  State  publication  5916, 
or  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
rnment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. ;  price,  $3.75. 


is  also  in  progress  preparation  of  a  special  com- 
pilation on  United  States  relations  with  China 
from  1912  to  1949,  and  on  the  important  World 
War  II  conferences.  The  Yalta  documents  have 
already  been  made  public,  and  will  be  published 
shortly.10  Other  wartime  conference  documenta- 
tion will  be  published  as  expeditiously  as  clear- 
ances permit. 

The  ever-increasing  accessibility  of  the  diplo- 
matic record  remains  the  continuing  policy  and 
objective  of  the  Department  of  State.  Within  the 
limitations  of  availability  of  personnel,  sustain- 
ing high  standards  of  documentary  compilation 
and  editing,  and  obtaining  necessary  clearances 
both  within  and  outside  the  Government,  the  De- 
partment is  moving  forward  with  its  publication 
program.  Concurrently,  the  Department  is  con- 
tinuing to  make  available  its  limited-access  records 
to  qualified  researchers,  thus  permitting  liberal 
research  opportunities  for  those  working  in  the 
Far  Eastern  as  well  as  other  fields  of  United  States 
foreign  relations. 

U.S.  Gratified  by  Assurance 
of  Independence  for  Malaya 

Press  release  85  dated  February  16 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  take  great  satisfaction  in  the  outcome  of 
the  negotiations  just  ended  in  London  between 
authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  the  Malay  rulers  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya.  They  regard  the  promise  of 
early  independence  of  the  Federation  as  a  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Malaya,  as  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gressive wisdom  of  the  Malay  rulers,  and  as  one 
more  proof  of  the  good  faith  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their 
relations  with  the  people  of  their  overseas  de- 
pendencies. 

The  assurance  of  independence  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions conclusively  demonstrates  the  beneficial, 
evolutionary  character  of  societies  in  which  free- 
dom is  not  simply  a  word  but  a  deed.  The  cause 
of  freedom  has  been  strengthened  not  only  in 
Southeast  Asia  but  throughout  the  world. 


H 


"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  The  Confer- 
ences at  Malta  and  Yalta,  19//5,  Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 6199,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. ; 
price,  $5.50. 
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ICA  Aid  Programs  in  Nepal, 
Yugoslavia,  and  India 

GRANT  OF  $2  MILLION  TO  NEPAL 

A  grant  of  $2  million  in  U.S.  economic  assistance 
to  help  Nepal  raise  the  living  standards  of  its 
8  million  people  was  announced  on  February  2 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  funds  will  be  equally  divided  between 
technical  cooperation  and  development  assistance 
in  a  country  which  is  one  of  the  most  isolated 
in  the  world.  Land-locked  and  mountainous,  the 
Kingdom  of  Nepal  lies  between  India  and  Tibet. 

Technical  cooperation  funds  will  go  to  con- 
tinue programs  combating  insect-borne  diseases, 
developing  village  training  schools,  and  teacher 
training. 

The  teacher-training  program  is  being  carried 
out  under  an  Ica  contract  with  the  University  of 
Oregon  to  assist  Nepal  in  training  1,750  school- 
teachers and  establishing  a  4-year  teachers'  college. 

Most  of  the  development  assistance  funds  will 
be  used  for  the  development  of  the  Rapti  Valley. 
This  will  include  extensive  malaria  control  meas- 
ures, construction  of  an  access  road,  a  land 
survey  for  establishing  boundaries,  and  soils 
studies.  This  valley,  located  approximately  60 
miles  southwest  of  Katmandu,  capital  of  Nepal, 
has  potentially  more  than  100,000  acres  of  land 
which,  through  malaria  control,  clearing,  and  irri- 
gation, can  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Development  would  make  the  valley  an  additional 
source  of  food  and  timber  supply  for  the  nation's 
8  million  population  living  in  a  country  with  about 
the  same  area  as  Arkansas. 

The  United  States  has  been  extending  economic 
assistance  to  Nepal  since  January  1951.  Up  to  the 
1956  fiscal  year,  U.S.  allotments  totaled  $4,020,000, 
of  which  $1,600,000  was  for  flood  relief  in  fiscal 
1955  when  the  country  was  stricken  with  its  worst 
floods  in  half  a  century.  The  floods,  which  oc- 
curred in  September  1954  and  were  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake,  took  a  toll  of  1,000  dead  and 
made  132,000  homeless. 

The  Nepalese  are  almost  completely  isolated 
from  the  outside  world.  Because  of  its  mountain- 
ous terrain,  land  transportation  in  Nepal  is  primi- 
tive,  but  there  is  travel  by  air  between  Katmandu 


and  India.  The  majority  of  the  people  farm  f ) 
a  living.  Modern  industry  is  virtually  no 
existent. 

Nepal's  external  trade  is  largely  with  Indi 
which  also  is  providing  the  nation  with  econom 
assistance. 


ALLOTMENT  OF  $24  MILLION   FOR  FINANCIN 
OF  FARM   GOODS  FOR  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  International  Cooperation  Administratis 
on  February  6  announced  the  allotment  of  $! 
million  to  finance  the  sale  and  shipment  of  U. 
agricultural  commodities  to  Yugoslavia. 

Under  the  allotment  the  United  States  w: 
ship  175,000  metric  tons  of  wheat,  valued  at  $1C 
million;  11,400  metric  tons  of  cotton,  valued  j 
$9.6  million ;  and  7,000  metric  tons  of  tallow,  valu« 
at  $1.36  million.    In  addition,  $2.74  million  I 
provided  for  ocean  freight. 

Of  the  Yugoslav  currency  (dinars)  to  be  pa 
by  Yugoslavia  for  these  commodities,  $15  milli< 
will  be  loaned  back  to  Yugoslavia  and  the  remai 
ing  $9  million  equivalent  will  be  granted.  All  i 
it  will  be  used  in  Yugoslavia  for  defense  suppo] 

Defense  support  is  economic  assistance  provid< 
to  nations  undertaking  military  defense  efforts 
conjunction  with  the  United  States.  It  contri 
utes  to  the  maintenance  of  mutual  security  1 
strengthening  the  economies  of  such  nations  I 
that  they  can  support  the  large  military  establis 
ments  necessary  to  deter  aggression. 

The  $24  million  allotment,  the  first  in  fiscal  ye: 
1956  for  Yugoslavia,  is  made  under  the  provisio: 
of  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  19E 
This  section  provides  that  at  least  $300  million  i 
the  mutual  security  program  funds  authorizi 
by  Congress  is  to  be  used  to  finance  the  sale  j 
surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  forei^ 
currencies.  The  foreign  currency  proceeds  are 
be  used  to  promote  mutual  security. 

Prior  to  the  new  allotment,  U.S.  economic  a 
for  Yugoslavia  had  amounted  to  more  than  $4' 
million  since  1950.  It  has  been  chiefly  in  the  for 
of  foodstuffs  and  feed,  including  more  than  $1' 
million  in  wheat  and  $13  million  in  corn;  ra 
materials  and  commodities  for  industrial  use,  su 
as  about  $60  million  in  cotton  and  more  than  $ 
million  in  iron  and  steel  mill  commodities  anil 
chemicals;  and  fuel,  including  more  than  $35  nr 
lion  in  coal  and  $13  million  in  petroleum. 
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I  In  addition,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
ave  participated  in  a  tripartite  aid  program  for 
rugoslavia  of  about  $80  million,  in  coordination 
,-ith  the  United  States  program. 

Yugoslavia's  efforts  to  rebuild  its  economic  posi- 
ion,  as  well  as  its  defensive  strength,  from  the 
e vast at  ion  of  "World  War  II  and  from  the  break- 
ng  off  of  trade  relations  with  Russia  in  1948  have 
'■een  hampered  in  recent  years  by  droughts  and 
ther  weather  conditions  affecting  wheat  and  other 
Irops. 

The  foodstuffs  and  feed  provided  by  the  United 
■hues  have  helped  to  alleviate  these  crop  short- 
ires,  while  the  raw  materials  and  commodities  for 
industrial  use  have  helped  to  develop  industrial 
production  for  export. 


URVEY  OF  INDIA'S  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

The  Government  of  India  on  February  10  signed 
.  contract  with  an  American  engineering  firm  to 
tudy  that  nation's  railway  transportation  system 
vith  a  view  to  recommending  steps  to  increase  its 
arrying  capacity  and  to  make  maximum  use  of 
he  facilities. 

The  survey  is  to  be  in  connection  with  a  large- 
cale  program  for  providing  expanded  transporta- 
ion  facilities  on  Indian  railways,  to  be  undertaken 
n  India  under  that  country's  second  Five- Year 
5lan. 

The  contract  was  signed  at  Washington  in  the 
tresence  of  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
sate-.  Gaganvihari  Lallubhai  Mehta,  and  the 
Vmerican  Ambassador  to  India,  John  Sherman 
hooper,  who  is  now  in  the  United  States  for 
onsultation. 

The  contract  is  with  the  engineering  firm  of 
Sanderson  and  Porter  of  New  York  and  extends 
>ver  a  period  of  20  months.  The  firm  will  send 
n  18-man  team  of  American  engineers  to  India 
o  make  a  study  of  existing  and  future  problems 
>f  Indian  railways  and  submit  recommendations. 

The  dollar  cost  of  the  project  up  to  $450,000 
vill  be  paid  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Vdministration.  India  will  contribute  substan- 
i ally  in  rupees  toward  meeting  local  expenses. 

The  contract  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
jovernment  by  B.  S.  Kalkat,  Director  of  the  India 
Supply  Mission  in  Washington,  and  for  Sander- 
on  and  Porter  by  Robert  Hamill,  a  partner. 

The  engineering  team,  which  is  expected  to  leave 


for  India  within  the  next  few  weeks,  is  to  study 
and  determine  the  most  practical  methods  for 
equipping  India's  rail  system,  both  from  a  short- 
term  as  well  as  a  long-term  basis,  to  cope  with  the 
rapidly  expanding  traffic  load. 

These  studies  will  cover  railway  yard  layouts, 
marshaling  yards,  signals  and  operations,  in- 
creased utility  of  equipment,  techniques  to  in- 
crease train  weights  and  lengths,  car  design,  mo- 
tive power,  coupling  design,  and  the  possibility 
of  double-tracking  some  of  the  heavily  used  routes. 

A  study  also  will  be  made  of  coordinating  rail- 
sea  movement  of  bulk  commodities,  particularly 
coal,  with  the  objective  of  relieving  congestion  and 
releasing  capacity  for  other  traffic. 

With  more  than  34,000  miles  of  track,  the  Indian 
railway  system  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world, 
exceeded  only  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Canada.  The  system  carries  more 
than  80  percent  of  internal  freight  traffic  and  70 
percent  of  the  passenger  traffic. 

The  U.S.  Government,  through  the  Indo-Ameri- 
can  technical  program  jointly  administered  with 
the  Government  of  India  by  Ica,  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  has  been  cooperating  with  India  in 
railway  rehabilitation  since  1954  in  support  of 
India's  first  Five- Year  Plan.1 

India's  rail  system  suffered  considerable  depre- 
ciation during  World  War  II  when  large  parts 
of  the  rolling  stock  were  moved  to  the  Middle 
East  war  theater,  and  internally  the  system  was 
subjected  to  heavy  strain  of  military  traffic  in 
goods  and  personnel. 

Since  independence  there  has  been  increased 
pressure  on  India's  railways  arising  from  the  in- 
creasing movement  of  agricultural  produce  and 
industrial  output  as  well  as  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  development  projects.  The  railway 
rehabilitation  program  has  been  an  important 
part  of  India's  first  Five-Year  Plan,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  the  second  Five- Year  Plan,  and  has 
been  given  high  priority  in  the  joint  Indo-IcA 
program  of  economic  development. 

The  joint  Indo- American  program  in  its  pres- 
ent form  dates  from  the  signing  of  a  general 
agreement  between  India  and  the  United  States 
on  January  5,  1952.  From  then  to  June  30,  1955, 
U.S.  commitments  to  the  joint  program  totaled 
$267,900,000,  and  it  has  been  announced  $60  mil- 
lion will  be  allotted  during  the  1956  fiscal  year. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1954,  p. 
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Of  the  funds  so  far  committed,  $38,800,000  was 
for  railway  rehabilitation.  This  sum  included  the 
financing  of  100  steam  locomotives  and  8,730 
freight  cars,  some  of  which  are  being  built  in  the 
United  States,  to  supplement  the  purchase  of  2,000 
locomotives  and  40,000  freight  cars  financed  by 
India  under  its  first  Five- Year  Plan.2 

Other  projects  include  cooperation  in  develop- 
ing agricultural  and  natural  resources,  industry 
and  mining,  health  and  sanitation,  education  and 
community  development  programs,  and  providing 
technical  personnel. 

The  program,  in  the  words  of  Ambassador 
Cooper,  is  in  line  with  U.S.  policy  "to  assist  in 
world  economic  development,  wherever  accept- 
able— to  advance  the  standard  of  living,  provide 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  promote  friendship 
and  peace." 

As  the  largest  democracy  in  Asia  and  the  world, 
economic  progress  in  India  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  of  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Renegotiation  of  Tariff  Concessions 
With  Five  Countries 

Press  release  81  dated  February  15 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  the  withdrawal 
or  modification  of  certain  tariff  concessions  pre- 
viously granted  to  this  country  by  Austria,  Ceylon, 
Cuba,  the  Netherlands  (on  behalf  of  the  Benelux 
countries),  and  Sweden.  In  return,  these  coun- 
tries have  granted  new  concessions  on  trade  items 
in  which  United  States  exporters  have  an  interest.3 

Negotiations  to  this  end  followed  decisions  by  the 
designated  countries  to  invoke  article  XXVIII 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 

3  For  an  address  made  at  Bombay  by  Ambassador  Cooper 
on  turning  over  the  first  four  locomotives  to  the  Indian 
Government,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  6, 1956,  p.  205. 

3  For  details  of  the  negotiations,  see  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Analysis  of  Renegotiation 
of  Certain  Tariff  Concessions  (Austria,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden),  Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 6291,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
16  cents.  For  an  announcement  concerning  renegotia- 
tions wiili  Canada  and  Belgium,  see  Bulletin  of  June  27, 
1056,  p.  1061  ;  with  Italy,  Peru,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa, 
08  'hid.,  Oct  10,  1966,  P.  678;  with  India,  the  Netherlands 
Antilles,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  and  Pakistan,  see 
ihid.,  Jan  2,  1068,  p.  26. 
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which  permits  Gatt  participating  countries,  » 
specified  but  infrequent  periods,  to  withdraw  ci 
modify  concessions  previously  granted.     ("Coi 
cessions"  are  either  reductions  in  tariff  rates  c< 
"bindings" — that  is,  agreements  not  to  increa; 
tariff  rates.    Neither  of  these  may  be  altere 
except  in  accordance  with  specified  procedures 

When  a  country  invokes  article  XXVIII,  J 
holds  new  negotiations  with  the  country  wit 
which  the  concession  was  originally  negotiated  an 
with  other  countries  which  have  a  substanti: 
trade  interest  in  the  concession.  The  purpose  < 
this  renegotiation  is  to  endeavor  to  maintain  tl 
previous  level  of  reciprocal  concessions. 

In  the  present  cases,  the  United  States  took  a< 
vantage  of  its  right  to  negotiate  with  the  name 
countries  with  a  view  to  obtaining  equivalent  ne 
concessions.  In  accordance  with  established  pr 
cedures,  U.S.  participation  in  the  renegotiatioi 
was  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Inte 
departmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreement 
which  advises  the  President  on  trade  agreemei 
matters. 

No  changes  in  U.S.  duties  were  involved. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  changes  involve 
in  the  present  set  of  renegotiations  follows. 

Austria 

The  results  of  these  negotiations  permitted  Au 
tria  to  alter  13  concessions  directly  granted  to  tl 
United  States.  Three  were  withdrawn,  and  rat 
of  duty  on  the  other  10  items  were  raised  and  th» 
bound  at  the  higher  level.  Austria  is  also  reneg 
tiating  with  other  countries  to  increase  rates 
duty  on  12  items  in  which  the  United  States  has 
substantial  trade  interest.  Among  the  25  iten 
the  most  important  commodities  are  precision  i 
struments,  prepared  medicines,  and  elastic  goot 
The  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  these  25  items  ;j 
Austria  was  approximately  $509,000  in  1954. 

To  compensate  for  these  withdrawals  and  mo 
ifications,  Austria  reduced  rates\)f  duty  on  8  iter 
below  the  levels  at  which  they  were  previous 
bound  to  the  United  States  and  granted  new  co 
cessions  on  23  items  which  had  not  been  in  t- 
schedule  of  concessions.  The  value  of  U.S.  expoi 
of  these  31  items  to  Austria  in  1954  was  abo 
$1,374,000.  The  principal  items  were  fixed  veg 
table  oils,  fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  and  calculi 
ing  and  other  office  machines. 
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ylon 

One  Ceylonese  concession  originally  negotiated 
th  the  United  States  (glass  and  glassware)  was 
Ihdrawn  entirely.  In  addition,  the  United 
ates  has  a  substantial  trade  interest  in  canned 
nits  and  pumping  machinery  and  parts  which 
ylon  is  negotiating  to  withdraw  from  other 
unt ties.  In  1954  Ceylonese  imports  of  all  of 
ese  items  from  the  United  States  was  $65,000. 
A-  compensation,  Ceylon  reduced  the  rate  of 
ity  on  rosin,  in  which  our  1954  trade  amounted 
$125,000.  Indirect  benefits  will  also  accrue  to 
e  United  States  from  the  results  of  Ceylonese 
negotiations  with  other  countries  seeking  to  re- 
ce  rates  of  duty  on  wireless  goods  and  parts. 

ha 

Duties  on  41  items  are  being  increased  by  Cuba, 
le  most  important  include  automobile  tires  and 

various  types  of  copper  wire,  and  paper  and 
per  manufactures.  The  value  of  U.S.  exports 
these  items  to  Cuba  in  1953  (the  last  year  for 
lieh  statistics  are  available)  was  slightly  more 
m  S7,750,000. 

compensation  for  these  increases,  Cuba  is 
lueing  the  rates  of  duty  on  23  items  on  which 

r  concession  had  previously  been  granted  to 
?  United  States  and  is  also  reducing  the  rate  on 
e  item  which  had  not  been  in  the  schedule  of 
ncessions.  In  1953  imports  of  these  24  items 
:o  Cuba  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
5,800,000.  The  principal  products  on  which  new 
Iuction9  were  obtained  are  parts  and  accessories 
r  industrial  machinery,  motors  of  all  kinds, 
ick  chassis,  and  pumps. 

e  Netherlands 

Ihe  tariff  concession  renegotiated  by  the  Neth- 
ands  on  behalf  of  the  Benelux  countries  related 
oranges  and  mandarins.  It  was  modified  to 
i-m it  these  fruits  to  be  imported  into  the  Benelux 
mtries  at  a  preferential  duty-free  rate  between 
igust  1  and  October  14  from  the  Belgian  Congo, 
i  territories  in  Africa  administered  by  Belgium, 
d  the  Netherlands  overseas  part  of  the  realm. 
Balancing  this  modification,  the  Benelux  coun- 
es  bound  in  favor  of  the  United  States  rates  of 
ty  on  hazel  nuts,  almonds,  and  walnuts  already 
und  under  the  general  agreement  to  other  coun- 
es.  This  joint  binding  extended  to  the  United 
ates  the  rights  of  an  initial  negotiator  to  com- 


pensation if  these  concessions  are  modified  at  some 
future  date. 

Sweden 

Swedish  duties  on  apples  and  pears  granted  as 
direct  concessions  to  the  United  States  in  1947 
were  increased  and  rebound  at  the  higher  level. 
During  the  period  in  1954  to  which  the  modified 
rates  woidd  apply,  the  value  of  apples  and  pears 
imported  into  Sweden  from  the  United  States  was 
about  $129,000.  These  fruits  were  under  quanti- 
tative import  restrictions  until  January  1955, 
however ;  hence  the  potential  trade  under  liberal- 
ized conditions  cannot  be  realistically  estimated. 

As  compensation,  Sweden  reduced  duties  on 
walnuts,  milled  rice,  and  certain  canned  fruits, 
whose  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1954  were 
about  $1,408,000. 


Public  Hearing  on  Concession 
on  Woolens  and  Worsteds 

Press  release  86  dated  February  16 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  on 
February  16  issued  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
will  be  held  with  a  view  to  possible  action  by  the 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  note  apply- 
ing to  the  concession  made  by  the  United  States 
on  woolens  and  worsteds  under  items  1108  and 
1109  (a)  of  Part  I  Schedule  XX  (Geneva)  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  This 
note  reads  as  follows : 

Note  :  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  increase 
the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate  applicable  to  any  of  the 
fabrics  provided  for  in  item  1108  or  1109  ( a )  of  this  Part 
to  45  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  of  such  fabrics  which 
are  entered  in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  an  aggregate 
quantity  by  weight  of  5  per  centum  of  the  average  annual 
production  of  similar  fabrics  in  the  United  States  during 
the  3  immediately  preceding  calendar  years. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  requested  to 
take  action  under  this  note  on  the  grounds  that 
imports  of  woolens  and  worsteds  into  the  United 
States  in  1955  appear  to  have  reached  5  percent 
of  domestic  production  in  the  preceding  3  years. 
The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
accordingly  scheduling  public  hearings  to  obtain 
the  views  of  interested  persons  as  to  whether  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  under  the  terms  of  the  above 
note.     Interested  persons  are  invited  to  present 
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views  and  pertinent  information  concerning  condi- 
tions in  the  domestic  industry  and  the  effect  of 
imports  thereon.  All  views  and  information  will 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  interdepartmental 
trade-agreements  organization  in  arriving  at  a  de- 
cision regarding  action  under  the  note  to  the  con- 
cession on  woolens  and  worsteds. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  will  open  April  2, 1956.  Applications 
for  oral  presentation  of  views  and  information 
should  be  submitted  to  this  Committee  not  later 
than  12  noon,  March  19, 1956.  Persons  desiring  to 
be  heard  should  also  submit  written  statements  to 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  by 
12  noon,  March  19, 1956.  Only  those  persons  will 
be  heard  who  submit  written  statements  or  file 
applications  to  be  heard  by  the  date  indicated. 
Written  statements  of  persons  who  do  not  desire 
to  be  heard  should  also  be  submitted  by  12  noon, 
March  19,  1956.  Details  concerning  the  submis- 
sion of  statements  and  applications  to  be  heard  are 
contained  in  the  notice  of  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

Possible  Action  Under  Note  to  the  U.S.  Concession  on 
Woolens  and  Worsteds  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity  Information 

Closing  date  for  applications  to  be  heard,  March  19,  1956 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  those  desiring 

to  be  heard,  March  19,  1956 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  statements  by  persons 

not  desiring  to  be  heard,  March  19,  1956 

Public  hearings  open  April  2, 1956. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  with  a  view  to  possible  action  by  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  note  applying  to 
the  concession  made  by  the  United  States  on 
woolens  and  worsteds  under  items  1108  and  1109 
(a)  of  Part  I  Schedule  XX  (Geneva)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  note 
reads  as  follows : 

Note:  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  increase 
the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate  applicable  to  any  of  the 
fabrics  provided  for  in  item  1108  or  1109  (a)  of  this 
Part  to  45  per  Centum  ad  valorem  on  any  of  such  fabrics 
wliicli  are  entered  in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  an 
aggregate  quantity  by  weight  of  f>  per  centum  of  the 
average   annual    production    of   similar   fabrics   in   the 


United  States  during  the  3  immediately  preceding  calenda: 
years. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  enable  th< 
interdepartmental  trade-agreements  organizatioi 
to  obtain  the  views  of  interested  persons  as  U 
whether  action  should  be  taken  under  the  term 
of  the  above  note. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informatiot 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  ora 
presentation  of  views  in  regard  to  the  abov 
matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  fo 
Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12  noor 
March  19,  1956.  Such  application  shall  includ 
an  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  such  presenta 
tion.  Persons  who  desire  to  be  heard  in  regar< 
to  the  foregoing  shall  also  submit  written  state  i 
ments  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Inf orma 
tion  not  later  than  12  noon,  March  19,  1956 
Written  statements  of  persons  who  do  not  desir 
to  be  heard  shall  also  be  submitted  not  later  thai 
12  noon,  March  19, 1956.  Any  such  written  state 
ments  shall  be  addressed  to  "Committee  for  Reci 
procity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building  t 
Washington  25,  D.C."  Fifteen  copies  of  writte: 
statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated 
shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall  b  ) 
sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committe< 
except  information  and  business  data  proffered  i 
confidence,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  intereste 
persons.  Information  and  business  data  proffere 
in  confidence  shall  be  submitted  on  separate  page 
clearly  marked  For  Official  Use  Only  of  Com 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

The  public  hearings  before  the  Committee  i 
Reciprocity  Information  will  open  at  10  a.  m 
April  2,  1956,  in  the  Hearing  Room  in  the  Tari 
Commission  Building,  8th  and  E  Streets,  NW 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be  hear 
will  be  advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  c 
their  individual  appearances.  Appearances  a: 
hearings  before  the  Committee  may  be  made  onl 
by  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  file 
written  statements  and  who  have  within  the  tin 
prescribed  made  written  application  for  oral  pre.' 
entation  of  views.  Statements  made  at  the  publ: 
hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

All  communications  regarding  this  notice,  ii 
eluding  requests  for  appearance  at  hearings  befoi 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Secretar; 
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mmittee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
■mission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
format  ion  this  sixteenth  day  of  February  1956. 

Edward  Yardley 
Executive  Secretary 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


'cision  on  Lighter-Flints 
cape-Clause  Case  Deferred 

Ite  House  press  release  dated  February  14 

Die  President  on  February  1-i  announced  that 
i>  deferring  action  on  the  "ferrocerium  (lighter 
it>>  and  all  other  cerium  alloys"  escape-clause 
B  until  the  Attorney  General  has  had  an  op- 
rtunity  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  a  legal 
ue  that  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  case. 
>e  reasons  for  the  President's  action  are  set  forth 
letters  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Finance 
J  House  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  Harry 
ood  Byrd  and  Jere  Cooper,  respectively, 
rhe  lighter-flints  escape-clause  investigation 
s  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
rsuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  On  Decem- 
-21, 1955,  the  Commission  reported  to  the  Presi- 
it  and  unanimously  recommended  escape-clause 
ief. 

ssident's  Letter  to  Chairmen  of  Congressional 
mmittees 

February  14,  1956 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  December  21,  1955, 
!  United  States  Tariff  Commission  submitted  to 
a  report  of  its  escape  clause  investigation  on 
Tocerium  (lighter  flints)  and  all  other  cerium 
oys.  The  Commission,  which  made  its  investi- 
tion  pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
mts  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  has 
■ommended  that  escape  clause  relief  be  granted 
this  case. 

Hie  Commission's  report  has  been  the  subject 
careful  study  in  the  Executive  Branch.  Dur- 
X  the  course  of  this  review  a  question  relating  to 
1  legal  aspects  of  the  competitive  situation  in  the 
mestic  industry  emerged.  Preliminary  con- 
leration  of  this  issue  has  established  that  it 
of  sufficient  substance  to  warrant  thorough 
[doration. 


My  decision  in  this  case  might  have  some  effect 
upon  the  competitive  situation  in  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  it  would  therefore  be  of  importance 
to  me,  in  arriving  at  my  decision  in  this  matter,  to 
have  before  me  a  determination  of  the  legal  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised.  I  have  decided  accord- 
ingly that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  me  to  de- 
fer my  decision  in  this  escape  clause  case  until  such 
time  as  the  Attorney  General  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  advise  me  definitely  with  respect  to 
this  legal  matter. 

This  letter  is  to  advise  you  of  my  reasons  for 
not  taking  final  action  on  this  case  during  the 
statutory  60  day  period  within  which  I  would 
normally  decide  a  Section  7  proceeding.  I  have 
already  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  study  the 
legal  question  referred  to  above  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  reported  his  findings  and  conclusions  to  me  I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  reach  a  final  decision  in 
this  case. 

With  kind  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 
84th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Administration  of  Overseas  Personnel.  Part  1 :  Manage- 
ment Survey  of  the  Department  of  State.  Hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.     June  6-August  2,  1955.     451  pp. 

Administration  of  Overseas  Personnel.  Part  2 :  White 
House  Task  Force ;  Part  3 :  Wriston  Committee  Pro- 
gram ;  Part  4 :  Foreign  Service  Promotions  Under  the 
Wriston  Program.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Sep- 
tember 14-December  15,  1955.    237  pp. 

Debt  Claims  and  World  War  I  Assets.  Hearing  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  S.  1147,  to  amend  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
relating  to  debt  claims,  and  S.  2226,  to  amend  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  September  29,  1955. 
71  pp. 


84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Foreign  Service  Promotions  Under  the  Wriston  Program. 
Ninth  intermediate  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  H.  Rept.  1663,  January  23, 
1956.    16  pp. 

Economic  Report  of  the  President.  H.  Doc.  280,  January 
24,  1956.    236  pp. 

International  Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  Res.  185.  S.  Rept.  1454,  January 
26,  1956.    2  pp. 

Investigation  of  Problems  Related  to  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  163. 
S.  Rept.  1455,  January  26,  1956.    5  pp. 
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Investigation  of  Foreign  Technical  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  162.  S.  Rept. 
1459,  January  26,  1956.    2  pp. 

Extension  of  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  7030.     S.  Rept.  1461,  January  26,  1956.     31  pp. 

Activity  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 84th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  pur- 
suant to  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  and  House 
Resolution  105,  84th  Congress.  H.  Rept.  1681,  January 
26,  1956.    18  pp. 

Committee  Studies  Overseas.  Report  pursuant  to  sec. 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  Public 
Law  601,  79th  Cong.  H.  Rept.  1682,  January  26,  1954. 
5  pp. 


Sudan  Recommended  for 
U.N.  Membership 

Statements  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 

U.S.  VIEWS  ON  SUDANESE  MEMBERSHIP 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2349 

The  United  States  asked  for  this  meeting,  and 
it  cosponsors  the  pending  resolution 2  recommend- 
ing the  election  of  the  Sudan  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  do  so,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  our 
simple  duty  to  do  so  under  the  provisions  of  the 
charter. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  have  watched  the 
progress  of  the  people  of  the  Sudan  with  keen 
interest.  We  see  in  the  Sudan  many  traits  which 
we  like  to  think  that  we  and  the  people  of  the 
Sudan  have  in  common.  We  are  both  new  nations 
filled  with  love  of  independence  and  a  desire  for 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the  individual. 
Both  our  nations  admire  courage  and  both  face 
the  future  with  hope. 

The  United  States  hopes  that  this  resolution 
will  be  promptly  adopted.  In  fact,  let  me  say 
that  we  think  it  should  be  adopted  here  today  and 
that  it  would  be  most  superfluous  for  any  technical 
reason  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  any  kind.  We 
hope  that  action  will  be  taken  today  and  that  in 
the  General  Assembly  the  Sudan  will  take  its 
place  as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  United 
Nations.' 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  6. 
1    \.  doc.  S/:{.r)4.">,  sponsored  by  France,  U.K.  and  U.S. 
'The  Council  voted  unanimously  to  recommend  to  the 
My  thai  the  Sudan  be  admitted. 
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EXCLUSION  OF  JAPAN   FROM   U.N. 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2350 

The  United  States  is  delighted  that  the  applic: 
tion  of  the  Sudan  for  membership  in  the  Unite  I 
Nations  has  been  so  promptly  and  unconditional 
recommended  by  the  Security  Council. 

But  even  on  such  an  auspicious  occasion  we  ca: 
not  forget  that,  as  President  Eisenhower  said  r 
cently,  "grave  injustices  are  still  uncorrected."  1 
refer  to  the  exclusion  of  Japan  from  the  Unit* 
Nations.    That  nation,  whose  stature  before  t; 
world  is  beyond  dispute  and  which  has  alrea( 
contributed  so  much  to  the  work  of  the  specializtj 
agencies  and  other  bodies  of  the  United  Natioi 
clearly  deserves  full  representation  at  the  Unit  j 
Nations.    The  United  Nations,  in  order  to  car  I 
out  its  responsibilities,  also  needs  the  full  parti< 
pation  of  that  important  nation,  which  has  demo 
strated  its  devotion  to  the  purposes  and  princip] 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  work  for  1 1 
early  admission  of  Japan  to  the  United  Natio 
and  the  righting  of  a  grave  wrong.    Today  'I 
have  dealt  with  the  application  of  the  Sudan  in  tJ 
way  all  applications  for  membership  should 
dealt  with — unconditionally,  on  their  merits,  a: 
expeditiously.    The  United  States  hopes  that  til 
Security  Council  will  continue  to  act  this  way 
the  future. 

[Following  Mr.  Lodge's  statement,  Soviet  RepreseD- 
tive  Arkady  A.  Sobolev,  president  of  the  Security  Coun  , 
said  that,  out  of  respect  to  the  Representative  of  ■•■ 
United  States,  he  had  not  interrupted  him  although  > 
remarks  had  been  out  of  order;  the  agenda  for  the  Ce- 
cil's meeting  dealt  solely  with  the  admission  of  the  Sud  . 
Mr.  Lodge  later  replied  as  follows :  ] 

Mr.  President,  the  Representative  of  the  Unit  I 
States  wishes  just  to  take  a  moment  so  that  t 
record  will  show  that  in  his  opinion  he  was  it 
out  of  order  when  he  spoke  immediately  after  13 
vote.  Mr.  President,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rep  - 
sentative  of  the  United  States  it  is  in  order  in  laf  ■ 
Security  Council  to  explain  one's  vote.  There  i 
nothing  in  the  rules  that  is  contrary  to  a  memlf 
doing  that. 

Moreover,  the  subject  of  my  statement  was 
tremely  germane  to  the  agenda  because  I  had 
cussed  the  method  which  was  used  in  electing  e 
Sudan.    It  was  a  method  which  was  unconditioi  l( 
which  judged  the  candidate  on  its  merits,  wh 
did  not  link  the  candidate  up  with  some  ot  r 
candidature,  which  was  not  a  package  deal.    Tin 
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said  that  that  was  the  method  that  we  should  fol- 
)w  in  the  case  of  Japan. 

Now  in  his  statement  just  a  minute  ago,  the 
Soviet  Representative  ignored  the  views  of  all  the 
ther  members  of  the  Council  and  he  also  ignored 
lie  provisions  of  the  charter  that  the  admission  of 
ne  applicant  should  not  be  linked  to  that  of 
nother.  He  simply  restated  a  Soviet  position 
nit  in  fact  has  been  repudiated  by  all  other  mem- 
ers  of  this  body. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  the  Representa- 
ive  of  China  who  kept  Japan  out.  It  was  the 
:epresentative  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  kept 
apan  out.  The  member  of  the  Security  Coun- 
il  who  vetoes  Outer  Mongolia  does  not  keep  out 
apan.  The  member  of  the  Security  Council  who 
etoes  Japan  keeps  out  Japan.  Now,  that  is  crys- 
i\  clear  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one,  either  in  this 
oom  or  anyone  who  follows  the  proceedings  of 
lie  Security  Council  in  any  country  of  the  world, 
I  in  any  doubt  about  it.4 


Council;  and  Edward  C.  Sweeney,  Washington, 
D.C.,  attorney. 

Other  advisers  for  the  Council  meeting  are 
William  R,  Foley,  General  Counsel  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  Francis  C.  Rosenberger, 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State,  will  be 
alternate  U.S.  Representative  to  both  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  and  Council  meetings  of  Icem. 
Wendell  B.  Coote,  Office  of  International  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  State,  and  Dayton  H. 
Frost,  Chief,  Intergovernmental  Refugee  Pro- 
grams Division,  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, will  act  as  advisers  to  both  meetings. 

Icem  was  established  on  U.S.  initiative  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  in  December  1951  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  migrants  and  refugees  from 
Western  Europe  to  new  homes  overseas — pri- 
marily in  Australia,  Canada,  Latin  America,  and 
the  United  States. 


I.  S.  Delegations  to 
nternational  Conferences 

itergovernmental    Committee    for     European 
ligration 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 

uiry  16  (press  release  83)  that  Scott  McLeod, 

administrator  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Se- 

irity  and  Consular  Affairs,  will  head  the  U.S. 

elegation  to  meetings  of  the  Intergovernmental 

fommittee  for  European  Migration   (Icem)    at 

eneva,  Switzerland.     Icem  already  has  moved 

70,000  persons  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

1  Twenty-six  member  governments  will  be  rep- 

?sented  at  the  fourth  annual  Council  meeting  of 

am  February  20-21,  which  will  be  preceded  by 

week's  meeting  of  the  nine-member  Executive 

bmmittee,  February  14^18. 

Representative  William  M.  McCulloch  of  Ohio 

ill  act  as  Chief  Congressional  Adviser.     Public 

lembers  include  Blase  Bonpane,  Los  Angeles  at- 

>rney;  Richard  Everds,  Chairman  of  the  Iowa 

rate  Refugee  Committee;   C.  Henry  Glovsky, 

assachusetts  State  Senator;  Robert  S.  McCol- 

ini,  President  of  the  Denver,   Colorado,   City 


1  For  Mr.  Lodge's  statements  on  membership  during 
ie  Council  debate  in  December,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  26, 
66,  p.  1069,  p.  1070,  and  p.  1072. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.    Dated  at  Ge- 
neva September  19,  1949.     Entered  into  force  March  26, 
1952.     TIAS  2487. 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  February  3,  1956. 

Customs  Tariff 

Convention  creating  the  international  union  for  the  pub- 
lication of  customs  tariffs,  regulations  of  execution,  and 
final  declarations.  Signed  at  Brussels  July  5,  1890. 
Entered  into  force  April  1,  1891.  26  Stat.  1518. 
Notification  of  adherence  given:  Libya,  December  13, 
1955. 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  international 
union  for  the  publication  of  customs  tariffs.  Done  at 
Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered  into  force  May  5, 
1950.1 

Notification  of  adherence  given:  Libya,  December  13, 
1955. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Ratifications  deposited:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, January  12,  1956 ;  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  January  16,  1956. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  an- 
nexes and  texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva,  March  7,  1955.' 
Signature:  Haiti,  November  28,  1955. 

Protocol  on  terms  of  accession  of  Japan  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annex  A  (sched- 
ules of  the  Contracting  Parties)  and  annex  B  (schedule 
of  Japan).  Done  at  Geneva  June  7,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  September  10,  1955.  TIAS  3438. 
Signature:  Indonesia,  December  3,  1955. 
Notification  of  intention  to  apply  concessions  received: 
Greece,  December  9,  1955  (effective  January  8,  1956). 

Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text  of  the  General 
Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done   at   Geneva 
June  15,  1955.s 
Signature:  Dominican  Republic,  November  10,  1955. 


Liberia 

General  agreement  for  technical  assistance  and  cooper* 
tion,  and  memorandum  of  understanding  on  tbe  JoiE 
Liberian-United  States  Commission  for  Economic  D< 
velopment.  Signed  at  Monrovia  October  6,  1955.  Er 
tered  into  force  February  3,  1956. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  17  confirmed  Robert  R.  Bowi 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  regarding  the  application  of  the  Forces  Con- 
vention (TIAS  3425),  the  Finance  Convention  (TIAS 
3425),  and  the  Tax  Agreement  (TIAS  3425)  to  Canadian 
forces  and  their  members  stationed  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bonn  April  29,  1955,  and  January  26,  1956.  Entered 
into  force  January  26,  1956. 

Egypt 

Agreement  modifying  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  December  14,  1955  (TIAS  3439)  by 
providing  for  the  sale  of  additional  wheat  to  Egypt. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
February  8,  1956.  Entered  into  force  February  8, 
1956. 

France 

Agreement  amending  agreement  of  September  2,  1953 
(TIAS  2907)  to  extend  loan  of  aircraft  carrier  "Belleau 
Wood"  to  France.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  February  3,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
February  3,  1956. 

Germany 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  February  13, 1956.  Will 
enter  into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each  Government 
shall  receive  from  the  other  a  written  notification  that  it 
has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  entry  into  force. 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  agreement  of  November  10,  1955 
(TIAS  3429)  regarding  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. Signed  at  Washington  February  10,  1956. 
Entered  into  force  February  10,  1956. 

Japan 

Agreement  modifying  the  agreement  of  July  12,  1955 
(TIAS  3314)  by  providing  additional  Japanese  cash 
colli  ributions  during  the  current  Japanese  fiscal  year  for 
United  States  administrative  and  related  expenses. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  February  3, 
1956.     Entered  into  force  February  3,  1956. 


Nol  in  force. 
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Resignations 

On   February  15   President  Eisenhower  accepted  tt 
resignation  of  Thruston  B.  Morton  as  Assistant  Secretarj 
of  State.    The  effective  date  of  the  resignation  is  Fel 
ruary    29.     For    the    texts    of    Mr.    Morton's    letter  <] 
resignation  and  the  President's  reply,  see  White  Hous 
press  release  dated  February  16. 


Designations 

Arthur  L.  Richards  as  Operations  Coordinator,  effectivi 
January  18. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Liaison  Office  in  the  Sudan 
Becomes  Embassy 

Press  release  87  dated  February  17 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  February 
the  elevation  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  in  Khartoui 
the  capital  city  of  the  Sudan,  to  the' status  of  Embass  » 
as    of    February    15.     Arthur    E.    Beach,    U.S.    Liais 
Officer  at  Khartoum,  has  been  appointed  Charg6  d'Affaitt 

Consular  responsibilities  in  the  Sudan,  formerly  ha 
died  by  the  American  Embassy  in  Cairo,  have  be« 
assigned  to  the  new  Embassy. 

The  United  States  recognized  the  Sudan  as  an  ind 
pendent  sovereign  state  on  January  1,  1956.1 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  1956,  p.  85. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


tecent  Releases 

or  .idle  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Qov- 
mment  1'rinting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Address 
■•quests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
reept  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
htiiiinil  from  the  Department  of  State. 

areer  Opportunities  With  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
ul).  6069.  Department  aud  Foreign  Service  Series  48. 
i)  j>i>.    Limited  distribution. 

his  pamphlet  outlines  the  requirements  for  employment 
nd  the  manner  in  which  appointments  are  made  to  posi- 
ions  in  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

oreign  Affairs — Statement  by  President  Eisenhower. 
ul>.  6265.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  106.  15  pp. 
.imited  distribution. 

his  pamphlet  contains  excerpts  from  State  of  the  Union 
HHage  January  5,  1956. 

echnical  Cooperation,  Program  of  Industrial  Productiv- 
y.    TIAS  3123.     Pub.  5780.     24  pp.     154- 

.greement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador — 
uperseding  agreement  of  May  14,  1953 — Signed  at  San 
alvador  August  31,  1954.  Entered  into  force  October 
7,  1954.  With  implementing  agreement — Signed  at  San 
alvador  December  30,  1954. 


(utual   Defense  Assistance  in   Indochina, 
•ub.  5788.     24  pp.     154- 


TIAS   3131. 


.greement  between  the  United  States  and  Cambodia, 
'ranee,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam — amending  Annex  to  agree- 
lent  of  December  23,  1950.  Exchanges  of  notes  between 
he  United  States  and  France — Dated  at  Saigon  August 
0  and  September  8,  1951 ;  between  the  United  States  and 
let-Nam — Dated  at  Saigon  August  10  and  September  17, 
Mil :  between  the  United  States  and  Laos — Dated  at 
aigon  August  16,  1951 ;  and  at  Vientiane  November  6, 
951 ;  between  the  United  States  and  Cambodia — Dated  at 
aigon  August  16,  1951,  and  at  Phnom-Penh  January  7, 
'->2.  Entered  into  force  January  7, 1952 ;  operative  retro- 
ctively  July  1,  1951. 


(obile  Radio  Transmitting  Stations. 
793.    3  pp.     54- 


TIAS  3138.     Pub. 


'nderstanding  between  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
roviding  for  conditional  cancellation  of  interim  arrange- 
ment of  June  25  and  August  20, 1947.  Exchange  of  notes — 
iigned  at  Washington  March  9  and  17, 1953.  Entered  into 
hrce  March  17,  1953. 

elief  Supplies,  Duty-Free  Entry  and  Free  Inland  Trans- 
lation.   TIAS  3145.     Pub.  5796.     7  pp.     10<J. 

[.greement  between  the  United  States  and  Jordan.  Ex- 
hange  of  notes — Dated  at  Amman  May  1  and  June  29, 
954.    Entered  into  force  June  29,  1954. 

il  Shale  Study  in  Brazil.  TIAS  3149.  Pub.  5820  3  pp. 
t. 

greement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil — extend- 
ig  agreement  of  August  16,  1950,  as  modified  and  ex- 
landed.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
une  23  and  30,  1954.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1954. 

elief  Supplies  and  Packages,  Postal  Charges.  TIAS 
151.    Pub.  5822.     5  pp.     54. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  China — amend- 
ing agreement  of  November  5  and  18,  1948,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Taipei  July  12  and  Octo- 
ber 26,  1954.    Entered  into  force  October  26,  1954. 

Passport  Visa  Fees.    TIAS  3154.    Pub.  5833.    4  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Guatemala  December  1, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  December  1,  1954. 

Development  Assistance  to  Guatemala.  TIAS  3155.  Pub. 
5834.     12  pp.  10<i(. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala — 
Signed  at  Washington  December  13,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  December  13,  1954. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Economic  Development  Program. 

TIAS  3156.    Pub.  5835.    5  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Cairo  November  6,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  November  6,  1954. 

Mutual  Security,  Purchase  by  Iceland  of  Military  Equip- 
ment, Materials,  and  Services.    TIAS  3157.     Pub.  5836. 

3  pp.     54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iceland.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Reykjavik  October  4  and 
December  10, 1954.     Entered  into  force  December  10, 1954. 

Settlement  of  Japanese  Claims  for  Personal  and  Property 
Damages  Resulting  From  Nuclear  Tests  in  Marshall  Is- 
lands in  1954.    TIAS  3160.     Pub.  5842.     7  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  January  4,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  January  4,  1955. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  Transfer  of  Military  Equip- 
ment and  Materials  to  Japan.     TIAS  3161.     Pub.  5855. 

4  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  January  7,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  January  7,  1955. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  Loan  of  United  States  Naval 
Vessels  to  Japan.    TIAS  3162.     Pub.  5856.     5  pp.     54. 

Proces-Verbal  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — 
relating  to  agreement  of  May  14,  1954 — Signed  at  Tokyo 
January  18,  1955. 

Certificates    of    Airworthiness    for    Imported    Aircraft. 

TIAS  3164.     Pub.  5868.     12  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Italy — replac- 
ing Article  9  of  air  navigation  arrangement  of  October  13 
and  14,  1931.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  No- 
vember 12,  1954,  and  January  26,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  January  26,  1955. 

Economic  Cooperation,  Informational  Media  Guaranty 
Program.    TIAS  3166.    Pub.  5S69.    4  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Chile.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  January  14,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  January  14,  1955. 


Surplus    Agricultural    Commodities.    TIAS    3167. 
5870.     6  pp.     54. 


Pub. 


Agreement  and  exchange  of  letters  between  the  United 
States  and  Yugoslavia — Signed  at  Belgrade  January  5, 
1955.    Entered  into  force  January  5,  1955. 

Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  Protocol. 

TIAS  3170.     Pub.  6144.     9  pp.     104. 

Treaty  and  protocol  between  the  United  States  and  other 
governments — Signed  at  Manila  September  8,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  February  19,  1955. 


ebruary  27,   1956 
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Pacific  Charter.     TIAS  3171.     Pub.  6145.     2  pp.     54- 

Charter  between  the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments— Dated  at  Manila  September  8,  1954. 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  TIAS  3178.  Pub.  5850.  24  pp. 
15<J. 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China — Signed  at  Washington  December  2, 1954.  Entered 
into  force  March  3,  1955.  And  exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Washington  December  10,  1954. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  Disposal  of  Redistributable 
and    Excess    Property.    TIAS    3182.     Pub.    5861.     5    pp. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium — 
Signed  at  Brussels  November  17,  1953.  Entered  into 
force  March  10,  1955. 

Exchange  of  Commodities  and  Sale  of  Grain.  TIAS  3204. 
Pub.  5903.     5  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey — sup- 
plementing agreement  of  November  15,  1954 — Signed  at 
Washington  April  28,  1955.  Entered  into  force  April  28, 
1955. 

Exchange  of  Commodities  and  Sale  of  Grain.  TIAS  3205. 
Pub.  5904.     3  pp.     54. 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey — 
relating  to  Part  II  of  agreement  of  November  15,  1954. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  April  28,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  April  28,  1955. 

Parcel  Post.    TIAS  3229.     Pub.  5954.     24  pp.     15<f. 

Agreement  and  detailed  regulations  between  the  United 
States  and  India — Signed  at  New  Delhi  July  29,  1954,  and 
at  Washington  September  17,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1955. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3417.  Pub. 
6200.     31  pp.     154- 

Agreement  and  exchanges  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil — Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  November  16, 
1955.     Entered  into  force  November  16,  1955. 

Emergency  Relief  Assistance,  Establishment  of  a  Joint 
Council  for  Economic  Aid.  TIAS  3430.  Pub.  6216. 
6  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti.  Ex- 
changes of  notes — Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  April  15,  16, 
26,  and  27,  1955.     Entered  into  force  April  27,  1955. 

Emergency  Relief  Assistance,  Joint  Council  for  Economic 
Aid.    TIAS  3431.    Pub.  6219.     14  pp.     104. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  November  25 
and  28,  1955.     Entered  into  force  November  28,  1955. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Program  for  Technical  Assistance 
to  Medium  and  Small  Industry.  TIAS  3432.  Pub.  6223. 
4  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Chile — amend- 
ing agreement  of  June  30,  1952,  as  extended — Signed  at 
Santiago  October  28,  1955.  Entered  into  force  October 
28,  I!)."..',. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3439.  Pub. 
9224,     4  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt — Signed 
;it  Washington  December  14,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
December  it,  lit".". 


Mutual    Defense 

6  pp.     54. 


Assistance.    TIAS    3443.     Pub.    0237 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federa 
Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at  Bonn  June  30,  1955.  En 
tered  into  force  December  27,  1955.  With  related  note- 
Dated  June  30,  1955. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  Disposition  of  Military 
Equipment  and  Materials.    TIAS  3444.     Pub.  6238.    3  pp 

54. 

Agreement,  with  Annex,  between  the  United  States  am 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Exchange  of  letters- 
Signed  at  Bonn  June  30, 1955.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 27,  1955. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities,  Sale  of  Poultry 
TIAS  3445.     Pub.  6240.     3  pp.     54- 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federa 
Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at  Washington  Decembe 
23,  1955.     Entered  into  force  December  23,  1955. 


Surplus    Agricultural 

6245.     8  pp.     lOtf. 


Commodities.    TIAS    3448.     Pu 


• 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia- 
Signed  at  Bogota  December  20,  1955.  Entered  into  fore 
December  20,  1955. 

United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  Norway.  TIAS 
3118.     Pub.  5764.     5  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Norway- 
Amending  agreement  of  May  25,  1949.  Exchange  0 
notes — Dated  at  Oslo  August  12  and  October  30,  1954 
Entered  into  force  October  30, 1954. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  13-19 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
No.      Date  Subject 

78    2/13    U.S.-German    research    reactor    agree- 
ment. 
*79    2/14     Moffat  nominated  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

80  2/15     Dulles :  statement  on  Baltic  independ- 

ence. 

81  2/15     Renegotiations  under  the  Gatt. 
*82    2/15    Educational  exchange. 

83  2/16    Delegation  to  Icem  meeting. 

84  2/16    Hoover:       "Efforts      Toward      World 

Peace." 

85  2/16    U.S.  views  on  independence  for  Malaya. 

86  2/16    Hearings  on  wool  tariff. 

87  2/17     U.S.  liaison  office  at  Ivhartoum,  Sudan, 

elevated  to  embassy. 
t88     2/17     Foreign  Relations  volume. 

89  2/17    Foreign  Service  examination  on  June  25. 

90  2/17     Visit    of     Italian     President    Gronchl 

(rewrite). 

91  2/18     Shipment  of  arms  to  Near  East. 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 


Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 

The  basic  source  of  information  on 
U.S.  diplomatic  history 


1939,  Volume  I,  General 


This  volume  is  comprised  entirely  of  the  Department's  docu- 
mentary record  of  the  events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  and  various  aspects  of  that  war.  The  great  majority  of 
documents  (printed  therein)  have  not  previously  been  published 
and  tell  graphically  the  events  of  that  tragic  year  as  seen  by 
American  diplomats. 

The  story  of  the  coming  of  World  War  II  is  presented  in  401 
pages  divided  into  eight  chapters  which  cover  speculation  as  to 
Axis  designs,  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany,  ten- 
sion following  that  occupation,  President  Roosevelt's  peace  mes- 
sages of  April  14  to  Germany  and  Italy,  increasing  German 
pressure  on  Poland,  unsuccessful  Anglo-French  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  an  agreement  on  support  against  aggression, 
German-Soviet  relations  culminating  in  the  Treaty  of  Nonaggres- 
sion  signed  at  Moscow  on  August  23,  and  final  appeals  for  peace  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

Other  sections  cover  the  impact  of  the  war  upon  the  United 
States,  giving  rise  to  problems  of  repatriation  of  Americans,  neu- 
trality policy,  control  of  commerce  by  belligerent  governments, 
and  measures  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  concern  of  the 
United  States  over  Soviet  demands  on  Finland  and  the  subsequent 
invasion  of  Finland  by  Soviet  forces. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  for  $4.50  each. 
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reedom's  New  Task 


Address  by  Secretary  Dvlles  1 


As  we  meet  here  at  Independence  Square,  our 
I  oughts  inevitably  turn  to  the  world  scene,  where 
:eedom  is  at  stake.  It  is  a  moment  of  unusual 
fyuificance.  The  Soviet  rulers  are  reforming 
teir  lines.  The  Soviet  20th  Congress,  which 
i  journed  last  night,  was  busy  revising  the  Soviet 
wmmunist  creed.  We  cannot  yet  fully  appraise 
Mat  has  happened.  And,  in  any  event,  it  takes 
tne  for  doctrinal  changes  to  get  fully  reflected 
i  the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  party  members. 
But  two  things  at  least  we  know.  One  is  that 
hre  is  already  a  notable  shift  in  Soviet  foreign 
I  licy.  And  the  other  is  that  these  Soviet  policies 
Mich  they  change  are  being  changed  not  be- 
cjase  they  succeeded  but  because  they  have  been 
t.varted  by  the  free  world. 

Until  recently  the  foreign  policy  of  Soviet 
cumunism  was  based  on  fanatical  intolerance  of 
a  other  systems  and  upon  the  organization  of 
v>lence  to  overthrow  all  other  systems.  Marx, 
lain,  and  Stalin  all  taught  that  it  was  necessary 
t<  hate  all  who  differed  from  the  Soviet  Com- 
n  nist  creed ;  and  they  also  taught  that  only  by 
v  lence  could  international  communism  achieve 
it  destined  goals. 

3ut  the  free  nations,  when  confronted  by  this 
P  'cy>  grew  more  strong,  more  resolute,  and  more 
u  ted.  Consequently  the  Soviet  pattern  of 
h.red  and  violence  produced  ever-diminishing 
reams. 

n  Europe  the  defensive  strength  of  Nato  was 
raided  out  by  the  addition  of  the  Federal  Re- 
pine of  Germany. 

n  the  Western  Pacific  freedom  was  consoli- 
ited  by  adding  to  our  Anzus,  Philippine,  and 
J;>anese    treaties    the    new    Mutual    Defense 


lade  before  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Forum  at  Phil- 
idphia,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  26  (press  release  92  dated  Feb.  25). 


Treaties  with  Korea  and  with  the  Republic  of 
China.  And  the  Congress,  you  will  recall,  au- 
thorized the  President  to  use  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Formosa  area,  if  neces- 
sary, for  its  defense. 

In  Southeast  Asia  the  Western  powers  joined 
with  Asian  powers  in  a  treaty  for  collective  se- 
curity, and  they  transformed  the  Indochina  strug- 
gle from  a  struggle  against  colonialism  to  a  strug- 
gle by  truly  independent  nations — Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia — to  maintain  their  freedom. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  "northern  tier"  concept, 
without  challenging  the  concept  of  Arab  unity, 
has  drawn  together  for  collective  defense  four  na- 
tions which,  for  2,500  miles,  lie  just  south  of 
Russia's  frontiers. 

Back  of  these  formulations  of  free- world  re- 
solve lay  the  vast  mobile  power  of  the  United 
States,  which  constituted  a  formidable  deterrent 
to  open  armed  aggression. 

So  the  Soviets  had  either  to  give  up  their  ex- 
pansionist aims  or  turn  to  other  means  to  advance 
them.  Lenin  and  Stalin  had  taught  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  there  should  be  no  giving  up 
but  rather  a  shift  to  new  methods.  So,  last  year, 
the  Soviet  rulers  concluded  that  the  time  had  come 
to  change  basically  their  approach  to  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

Shift  in  Soviet  Methods 

In  May  of  1955  the  Soviet  rulers  signed — at 
last — the  Austrian  State  Treaty ;  they  made  their 
pilgrimage  of  repentance  to  Tito ;  they  offered  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and 
to  make  a  belated  peace  with  Japan.  In  Asia  the 
Chinese  Communists,  at  the  Bandung  conference, 
gave  at  least  lipservice  to  methods  other  than  out- 
right violence.    The  Soviet  rulers  trumpeted  all 
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this  throughout  the  world  as  proof  that  Soviet 
Communist  policy  was  no  longer  predatory. 

We  hoped  that  this  was  so.  But  we  were  highly 
skeptical.  We  well  knew  that  under  Leninism 
any  tactic  is  admissible  and  that  the  change  had 
come  about,  not  through  change  of  heart,  but 
because  old  methods  had  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  knew  that  the  new  So- 
viet tactics  of  increased  tolerance  and  less  depend- 
ence upon  violence  required  a  basic  change  in 
Soviet  Communist  doctrine.  This  can,  in  the 
long  run,  have  major  internal  consequences  and  set 
up  within  Russia  powerful  liberalizing  trends. 

But,  of  course,  the  fanatical  teaching  of  a  gen- 
eration cannot  be  erased  all  at  once.  Also  the 
change  had  not  gone  so  far  that  there  could  not 
almost  overnight  be  a  sudden  reversal  to  the  old 
practice  of  intolerance  and  violence.  Also  we 
could  only  safely  assume  that  the  new  tactics 
were  designed  as  a  new  means  of  conquest.  So 
we  did  not  relax  our  vigilance  or  allow  our  mili- 
tary posture  to  slump. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  assume  fatalis- 
tically that  there  can  be  no  evolution  within  Rus- 
sia or  that  Russia's  rulers  will  always  be  preda- 
tory. Some  day — I  would  not  want  to  guess 
when — Russia  will  be  governed  by  men  who  put 
the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people  above  world 
conquest.  It  is  our  basic  policy  to  seek  to  advance 
the  coming  of  that  day. 

So  last  spring,  when  Soviet  conduct  began  to 
change,  we  determined  to  do  all  that  we  safely 
could  to  make  that  change  a  first  installment  to- 
ward an  eventual  Russian  state  that  would  be  a 
normal,  not  abnormal,  member  of  the  society  of 
nations.  One  major  step  we  took  was  to  join  with 
Britain  and  France  to  invite  the  Russian  rulers  to 
a  conference  of  Heads  of  Government.  At  that 
"summit"  conference  at  Geneva,  President  Eisen- 
hower did  more  than  any  other  man  could  have 
done  to  open  up  to  the  Soviet  rulers  the  vista  of  a 
new  era  of  friendly  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries. 

We  cannot  yet  measure  the  full  effect  of  that 
conference.  The  gains  will  be  measurable  only 
in  the  future.  For  the  time  being,  the  Soviet 
rulers,  finding  that  the  road  of  intolerance  and 
violence  was  blocked,  have  subordinated  those  ele- 
ments of  their  old  creed  in  the  hope  that,  in  a  new 
garb,  they  could  still  pursue  conquest.  Now  they 
pursue  their  foreign  policy  goals  with  less  mani- 
1'    I  at  ion   of    intolerance   and   less   emphasis   on 


violence.  Their  foreign  policy  now  puts  la: 
emphasis  upon  seeking  political  cooperation  w 
left-wing  socialists,  whom  formerly  they  detest 
Finally,  there  is  heavy  emphasis  on  trade  t 
economic  assistance.  It  is  this  economic  aspecl 
the  Soviet  "new  look"  that  I  would  consider  tod 

Soviet  Economic  Campaign 

This  Soviet  economic  campaign  is  a  varied  c 
It  includes  the  barter  of  surplus  arms  into  ar 
where   tensions   were   already   high.     There 
highly  publicized  purchases  of  agricultural  a 
modifies  from  a  few  countries  where  mount 
surpluses  have  exposed  the  vulnerabilities  of  ec 
omies    lacking    in    diversity.     Incidentally, 
Soviet  bloc,  with  typical  cynicism,  has  reexpor 
some  of  these  commodities  to  markets  that 
original  sellers  normally  would  supply.    And 
bloc  has  made  loans  to  a  selected  number  of  co 
tries. 

This  policy  has  been  directed  especially  tow: 
certain  peoples  in  the  Near  East  and  South  A 
There  the  Soviet  rulers  believe  that  they  can  8 
exploit  historic  grievances  for  their  own  ei 
But  the  new  Soviet  policy  roams  far  and  wi 
Even  African  and  South  American  countries 
receiving  Soviet  economic  propositions. 

What  is  the  import  of  this  new  economic  cs 
paign  of  the  Soviet-bloc  countries? 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  Soviet  capital 
ports  divert  resources  from  the  Soviet  people,  \ 
still  lack  many  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of  1 
On  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Khrushcl 
in  his  recent  speech  to  the  20th  Communist  Pa 
Congress. 


There  he  stated : 


It  must  be  said  that  we  do  not  yet  have  an  adeqi 
quantity  of  consumer  goods,  that  there  is  a  shortag 
housing,  and  that  many  of  the  important  problems 
neeted  with  raising  the  people's  living  standards  have 
yet  been  solved. 

Still  quoting  Mr.  Khrushchev : 

Production  of  many  important  foodstuffs  and  m: 
factured  goods  still  lags  behind  growing  demands.  S 
towns  and  communities  are  still  insufficiently  supr 
with  such  items  as  milk,  butter,  and  fruit.  There 
even  cases  where  supplies  of  potatoes  and  other  vegeta 
are  irregular.  There  are  also  difficulties  in  supplying] 
population  with  certain  high  grade  manufactured  g(l 

The  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  has  the  capa^ 
to  do  much  to  lift  up  the  living  standards  of  1 
Russian  people  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  descrfl 
and  to  give  them  opportunities  for  greater  ha™ 
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>ss.  There  was  indeed  a  moment  when  it  seemed 
at  this  might  heroine  the  Soviet  policy.  Mr. 
alenkov,  as  the  Prime  Minister  who  first  suc- 
eded  Stalin,  advocated  more  consumer  goods 
id  better  quality  goods  for  the  Soviet  people. 
nt  Mr.  Malenkov  was  quickly  removed  from 
idership,  and  his  successors  resumed  the  policy 
forcing  the  Russian  people  to  work  primarily 
build  up  the  power  machine  of  the  State.  The 
quit  of  consumer  goods — food,  clothing,  and 
'using — was  firmly  relegated  to  a  secondary 
ace. 

Under  these  conditions  can  we  accept  at  face 
i hie  the  Soviet  professions  that  its  foreign  eco- 
•mie  activities  are  primarily  designed  to  help 
hers '.  Actually  in  this  campaign  the  Soviet 
lion  is  seeking  to  advance  its  interests. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  examine  how  the 
<viet  Union  sees  its  interests. 

.ivarying  Soviet  Pattern 

Throughout  its  38  years  of  existence,  the  Soviet 
ttern  has  been  unvarying.  Whenever  the  op- 
ptunity  has  arisen,  the  Soviet  Union  has  swal- 
l.ved  up  its  neighbors,  or  made  satellites  of  them, 
\  subordinated  them  in  other  ways. 
The  future  may  well  produce  a  different  Russia. 
ht  today  changes  in  creed  and  conduct  are  looked 
;  on  as  ways  to  make  it  easier  to  achieve  old  goals 
2  conquest.  If  there  is  less  apparent  intoler- 
ace  and  less  reliance  on  violence,  there  is  perhaps 
Dre  reliance  than  ever  on  division,  enticement, 
»d  duplicity. 

On  December  29,  1955,  speaking  to  the  Su- 
pine Soviet,  Mr.  Khrushchev  stated  the  funda- 
[)  ntal  precept : 

f  certain  people  think  that  our  confidence  in  the  vic- 
b.v  of  socialism,  the  teaching  of  Marxist-Leninism,  is  a 
nlation  of  the  Geneva  spirit,  they  obviously  have  an  in- 
t^rect  notion  of  the  Geneva  spirit.  They  ought  to 
member  once  and  for  all  that  we  never  renounced  and 
M  will  never  renounce  our  ideas,  our  struggle  for  the 
r  :ory  of  communism. 

[n  his  lengthy  speech  to  the  20th  Party  Con- 
g>ss,  Mr.  Khrushchev  promised  "fundamental 
I  ial  transformations" — this  means  a  Communist 
I  rty  dictatorship — to  any  nation  unwary  enough 
l  illow  its  political  life  to  be  undermined  by  the 
Cjinmunist  apparatus. 

>Ve  must  assume  that  the  intent  behind  the 
Sviet  economic  campaign  is  to  subvert  and  com- 
Bjnize  the  nations  that  are  its  targets. 


Purpose  of  U.S.  Aid  Programs 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  programs  of 
economic  assistance  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Our  programs  have  been  in  progress  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  totaled  billions  of 
dollars. 

By  these  programs  we  too  hope  to  advance  our 
legitimate  national  interests.  We  have  never  pre- 
tended otherwise. 

But  again  the  crucial  question  is:  What  are 
those  interests  and  how  are  they  intended  to  be 
served  ? 

Our  interests  will  be  fully  served  if  other  na- 
tions maintain  their  independence  and  strengthen 
their  free  institutions.  We  have  no  further  aims 
than  these.  We  want  a  world  environment  of 
freedom.  We  have  shown  this,  time  after  time, 
by  electing  to  give  freedom  where  we  could  have 
had  conquest.  Our  historic  policy,  reflecting  the 
will  and  the  views  of  our  own  free  people,  is 
wholly  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  less 
developed  countries  as  their  leaders  themselves 
have  expressed  them. 

"Industrialization"  a  Magic  Word 

The  political  leaders  in  the  less  developed 
countries  are  entirely  capable  of  judging  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  other  nations.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  men  of  political  experience.  In 
many  cases  they  have  had  an  active  part  in  win- 
ning for  their  countries  political  independence. 
They  have  no  desire  to  preside  over  the  loss  of 
that  independence. 

The  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  newly  independent  nations  are 
among  freedom's  greatest  assets.  These  men  are 
not  blind  to  Soviet  purposes  and  past  actions. 

But  we  must  also  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist experiment  has  won  for  itself  a  consider- 
able popular  prestige  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. In  these  countries  "industrialization"  is  a 
word  of  magic.  It  is  a  slogan  that  the  people 
have  come  to  believe  will  solve  all  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems.  The  peoples  of 
these  countries  do  not  like  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  industrialized  West  for  manufactured  goods. 
For  the  most  part  they  now  have  political  inde- 
pendence, but  they  do  not  yet  have  what  they 
consider  to  be  adequate  economic  independence. 

The  neighboring  Asian  peoples  have  seen  the 
Soviet  Union  within  a  generation  develop  itself 
into  a  major  industrial  power.    These  observers 
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are  but  only  dimly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  rate  of  progress  was  possible  only  because 
natural  conditions  favored  and  that,  even  so,  its 
cost  in  human  servitude  has  been  tragically  high. 
They  are  like  those  of  us  who  admire  the  pyra- 
mids, the  palaces,  the  temples,  and  the  coliseums 
which  despotic  rulers  once  produced  out  of  slave 
labor.  We  are  only  dimly  conscious  of  the  cost 
in  terms  of  human  misery. 

So  it  is  with  the  peoples  of  less  developed  lands 
who  are  informed  in  extravagant  terms  of  the  in- 
dustrial monuments  which  have  been  built  by  the 
Soviet  masters  of  220  million  subject  peoples. 

And  when  Soviet  propaganda  says  to  less  de- 
veloped peoples,  "See  what  we  have  done  for  our- 
selves— with  our  help,  you  can  do  the  same," 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  accept  that  so- 
called  "help." 

The  political  leaders  of  these  countries,  how- 
ever wise  they  may  be  and  however  patriotic  they 
may  be,  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  public 
pressures  which  Soviet  propaganda  arouses,  un- 
less there  is  some  alternative. 

The  industrial  nations  of  the  West,  with 
matured  and  vigorous  economies  and  much  well- 
being,  can  and  must  provide  such  an  alternative. 

Support  Needed  for  Long-Range  Projects 

Western  efforts  to  advance  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  less  developed  countries  are  nothing 
new.  We  need  not  be  panicked  by  the  new  Soviet 
economic  policy. 

With  or  without  the  so-called  "competition"  of 
the  Soviei;  Union  we  propose  to  go  forward  with 
sound  policies  to  aid  the  economic  progress  of  less 
developed  countries. 

Normally  under  our  system  private  capital  could 
and  should  do  the  job.  And  indeed  much  private 
capital  today  flows  into  many  less  developed  coun- 
tries. But  it  flows  only  where  the  political  and 
economic  risks  are  deemed  tolerable.  In  much 
of  the  world  these  risks  are  such  that  private 
capital  is  not  ready  to  take  them.  If  capital  is 
to  be  found,  a  substantial  part  must  be  provided 
on  a  public  basis  which  spreads  the  risk  so  that 
it  is  not  appreciable  in  terms  of  any  single 
individual. 

This  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  Mutual 
Security  Program,  which  now,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  in  its  eighth  year.  The  economic  part 
of  that  program  amounts  this  year  (ending  June 
80)  to  about  $1,700,000,000.    Much  of  this  is  used 
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to  help  our  allies,  particularly  in  the  Far  Ee; 
and  in  Asia,  to  support  adequate  military  esta, 
lishments  of  their  own.     Of  the  total,  appro; 
mately  $600  million  will  assist,  by  loan  or  grant, 
capital  developments  in  other  lands. 

This  year  we  are  asking  Congress  to  approp:> 
ate  for  next  year's  economic  program  $100  m 
lion  more  than  is  available  for  this  year.  T 
capacity  to  spend  wisely  depends  on  many  facto . 
and  we  should  not  appropriate,  in  a  panic,  men 
because  of  Soviet  economic  activities.  There  , 
however,  need  for  somewhat  greater  flexibility  a 
for  greater  continuity,  as  regards  support  i\ 
long-range  projects. 

Some  of  the  development  projects  which  ti 
most  significant  will  take  several  years  to  co 
plete.  It  is  difficult  for  the  countries  concern 
to  arrange  for  financing  these  projects  unlu 
United  States  support  can  be  relied  upon  not  ji; 
for  one  year  at  a  time  but  for  several  years.  Ala 
with  United  States  support  it  is  easier  for  tht 
to  procure  funds  from  other  sources,  such  as  t : 
World  Bank. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  United  Stai 
Government  should  have  authority  to  commit  sou 
such  amount  as  $100  million  a  year  for  seven 
years  for  long-range  projects  which  will  deveb 
to  an  important  degree  the  economic  strength 
less  developed  countries.  Without  that  limit, 
long-range  authority  we  take  a  risk  which  is  qu 
unjustified  having  regard  to  the  relatively  smt 
cost  of  avoiding  it. 

Facing  the  Future  With  Confidence 

If  our  Nation  and  the  other  free  nations  pi' 
their  proper  part,  we  can  face  the  future  not  w  i 
complacency  that  would  be  disastrous  but  w  i 
confidence. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  threat  of  the  '- 
viet  "new  look,"  of  which  the  economic  campai  i 
is  a  part.  It  is  true  that  economic  assistan 
knows  no  territorial  limits.  And  we  must  coit 
on  the  Soviets  and  their  local  Communist  Part  3 
to  press  their  policies  with  vigor. 

But  we  should  reflect  that  Communist  success 
in  the  world  so  far  have  come  when  Red  arms 
were  at  hand.  No  people  has  willingly  accep  1 
the  Soviet  type  of  Communist  dictatorship. 

Communist  open  aggression  has  now  bn 
checked  by  the  cohesion,  resolution,  vigilance,  al 
strength  of  the  free  nations.  Let  us  never  for  t 
that  this  is  what  deflected  the  Soviet  rulers  fid 
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mary  reliance  upon  violence,  to  which  they  were 
Bated  by  creed  and  which  they  are  skilled  to 

ICtkO. 

rhov  came  up  against  the  granite  of  a  declared 
I  strong  resolve.  If  that  granite  should  turn  to 
ty,  then  violence  and  threat  of  war  could  again 
onie  the  order  of  the  day.  These  will  require 
v  efforts  without  relaxation  of  the  old  cohesion, 
lance,  and  strength. 

panwhile  we  have  new  problems,  but  the  new 
Ms  will  be  of  a  kind  that  is  in  accord  with  our 
iition. 

■is  Xation  was  conceived  with  a  sense  of  mis- 
a  and  dedicated  to  the  extension  of  freedom 
oughout  the  world.  President  Lincoln,  speak- 
at  this  very  Independence  Hall,  said  of  our 
laration  of  Independence  that  there  was 
mething  in  that  Declaration  giving  liberty, 
alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope 
the  world  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that 
ich  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights 
uld  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men  and 
t  all  men  should  have  an  equal  chance." 
liat  has  been  the  spirit  which  has  animated  our 
pie  since  they  came  together  as  a  Nation.  We 
e,  it  is  true,  acquired  much  for  ourselves.  But 
>  we  have  had  in  large  measure  the  greatest  of 
satisfactions — that  is  the  satisfaction  which 
les  from  creating  and  from  sharing, 
re  have  created  at  home  and  we  have  also 
ited  abroad.  We  have  shared  here  at  home 
.  we  have  shared  abroad.  Today  the  greatest 
•ortunity  for  creation  and  for  sharing  lies  in 
se  areas  which,  possessed  of  great  economic 
.  human  potentials,  have  not  yet  realized  the 
•ortunities  which  are  theirs, 
re  have  unprecedented  resources  with  which 
reate  and  with  which  to  share.  Our  160  mil- 
i  people,  working  in  freedom  and  with  ample 
ure,  produce  over  three  times  as  much  as  do  the 
million  of  the  Soviet  Union  working  in  servi- 
e.  Our  industrial  techniques  are  beyond  com- 
e.  Our  desire  to  create  and  to  share  with 
ers  is  not  a  political  plot;  it  is  an  expression 
he  spirit  which  has  long  animated  our  Nation. 
3  not  a  product  of  government ;  it  is  a  product 
he  faith  of  our  people. 

«t  me  conclude  with  words  which  Benjamin 
nklin  wrote  from  Paris  on  May  1, 1777: 

It  is  a  common  observation  here  that  our  cause 
tie  cause  of  all  mankind,  and  that  we  are  fight- 


ing for  their  liberty  in  defending  our  own.  It  is 
a  glorious  task  assigned  us  by  Providence ;  which 
has,  I  trust,  given  us  spirit  and  virtue  equal  to  it, 
and  will  at  last  crown  it  with  success." 


Offer  of  Aid  to  Countries 
Affected  by  Severe  Winter 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  Office  (Thomasville,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  Feb- 
ruary 19 

I  have  observed  with  growing  concern  the  re- 
ports that  have  come  from  Western  European 
countries  regarding  the  suffering  and  damage  that 
has  been  caused  by  one  of  the  worst  winters  in  that 
area — possibly  the  worst  in  the  past  two  or  three 
decades. 

I  want  to  extend  my  country's  deep-felt  and  sin- 
cere concern  for  the  suffering  peoples  in  the  af- 
flicted areas. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  make  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  which  we  have  in 
abundance  available  for  relieving  the  distress  of 
the  people  in  these  areas.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and,  while  it  is  now 
too  early  to  assess  the  damage  realistically,  both 
for  the  present  and  the  immediate  future,  there 
is  every  indication  that  there  will  be  need  for  such 
supplies.  It  has  been  reported,  for  example,  that 
France  alone  has  lost  about  one-third  of  her  cur- 
rent wheat  crop. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
deem  it  a  real  privilege  to  put  these  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  great  service  of  relieving  the 
suffering  of  our  Western  European  neighbors. 
Such  commodities  can  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose  under  authorities  which  already  exist, 
pursuant  to  past  actions  taken  by  the  Congress. 


Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
Acting  Chief,  News  Division  ' 

In  line  with  the  President's  expressed  inten- 
tion, our  Ambassadors  in  all  European  and  Near 
Eastern  countries  affected  by  the  present  storm 
and  cold-wave  disaster  have  been  instructed  to 
inform  those  countries  of  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  them  in  alleviating  suffering  and 
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overcoming  immediate  damage  resulting  from  the 
extreme  temperatures  and  possible  floods  that  will 
result  therefrom. 

The  Ambassadors  have  been  asked  for  esti- 
mates of  the  damage  and  the  extent  and  means 
by  which  the  United  States  might  be  of  assist- 
ance in  the  various  countries.  The  Ambassadors 
have  been  further  requested  to  expedite  their  rec- 


ommendations with  regard  to  emergency  cond 
tions  in  order  that  maximum  alleviation  of  suffe 
ing  may  be  accomplished. 

Our  offer  of  assistance  is  being  made  by  oi 
Ambassadors  in  London,  Paris,  The  Hague,  Bnj 
sels,  Oslo,  Copenhagen,  Rome,  Athens,  Ankai 
Luxembourg,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Bonn,  Vienna,  J>< 
grade,  Bucharest,  Budapest,  Warsaw,  and  Pragi 


Efforts  Toward  Preserving  Peace  in  the  Near  East 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


Almost  3  years  ago  I  visited  practically  all  of 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel.2  This  is  a  region 
sacred  to  three  great  religions — Christianity, 
Islam,  and  Judaism.  Also  I  was  impressed  with 
the  strategic  importance  which  the  Near  East  pos- 
sesses in  its  geographic  situation  between  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  This  area  has  great  significance 
to  the  free  world  from  the  standpoint  of  commu- 
nications— land,  sea,  and  air — and  because  of  its 
resources.  The  countries  of  Western  Europe,  for 
example,  especially  those  associated  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  are  large  users  of 
petroleum  from  the  Near  East. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  course  of  events  in  the  Near  East.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Government  have 
many  interests  and  objectives  there. 

I  should  like  to  deal  this  afternoon  especially 
with  our  efforts  toward  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  that  area  and  steps  which  we  are  taking  to 
assist  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  to  resolve  their 
problems. 

During  recent  years,  especially  following  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Near  East  in  1948, 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  respect  to  peace  in 
tin'  area.     In  1949  a  series  of  armistice  agreements 


'  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Feb.  24  i  preee  release  !)<>). 
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between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  convert- 
the  truce  into  a  more  permanent  arrangemei 
Great  credit  goes  to  the  United  Nations  represent 
tives :  Count  Bernadotte,  who  tragically  lost  1  j 
life  there;  Mr.  Ralph  Bunche,  who  succeed 
Count  Bernadotte;  and  General  Burns,  who 
presently  supervising  the  activities  of  the  Unit 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization.  T 
United  States  throughout  has  strongly  support 
the  representatives  of  the  United  Nations  in  tht 
efforts. 

In  a  move  consistent  with  the  efforts  of  t 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  joined  with  t 
United  Kingdom  and  France  on  May  25,  1950, 
the  issuance  of  a  joint  declaration  which  set  for 
their  deep  interest  in  promoting  the  establishme 
and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Ne 
East.3    The  three  Governments  there  recogniz 
that  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  all  needed  to  mai 
tain  armed  forces  for  the  purposes  of  assuri: 
their  internal  security  and  their  legitimate  se 
defense  and  to  permit  them  to  play  their  part  in  t^ 
defense  of  the  area  as  a  whole.    The  three  Gover 
ments  reaffirmed  at  the  same  time  their  oppositi  I 
to  the  development  of  an  arms  race  between  t'l 
Arab  States  and  Israel.    A  third  and  vital  pf  i| 
of  the  declaration  of  1950  is  contained  in  the  stai 
ment  of  their  unalterable  opposition  to  the  use  i 
force  or  threat  of  force  between  any  of  the  stall 
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tho  Near  East.  The  three  Governments  stated 
it,  should  they  find  that  any  of  the.se  states  was 
sparing  to  violate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines, 
•v  would,  consistently  with  their  obligations  as 
mbers  of  the  United  Nations,  immediately  take 
ion.  both  within  and  without  the  United  Na- 
ns, to  prevent  such  violation. 
During  the  past  t>  months  substantia]  amounts 
Soviet-bloc  arms  have  been  sent  to  the  area. 
IB  Soviet  bloc  has  thus  complicated  the  problem 
rich  the  United  Nations  has  sought  to  solve, 
nditions  for  an  arms  race  now  exist  as  certain 
■ntries  of  the  Near  East  vie  with  one  another 
the  purchase  of  military  items.  Israel  now 
shes  to  obtain  arms  from  the  United  States  and 
ewhere,  and  we  have  received  similar  requests 
)in  several  of  the  Arab  States  which  have  not 
|uired  arms  from  Russia  or  its  satellites.  While 
klizing  that  the  introduction  of  large  quantities 
Soviet-bloc  arms  could  upset  the  balance  of 
m-  within  the  area,  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
ie  peace  ran  be  based  upon  arms  alone. 
In  requesting  arms  from  the  United  States, 
presentatives  of  Israel  have  expressed  fear  that 
?ir  country's  peaceful  existence  is  threatened. 
is  natural  that  in  the  circumstances  they  would 
sli  to  increase  their  military  capabilities.  How- 
ar,  Israel,  due  to  its  much  smaller  size  and 
pulation,  could  not  win  an  arms  race  against 
alis  having  access  to  Soviet-bloc  stocks.  It 
>uld  seem  that  Israel's  security  could  be  better 
nred,  in  the  long  run,  through  measures  other 
an  the  acquisition  of  additional  arms  in  circum- 
mces  which  might  exacerbate  the  situation. 
These  other  measures  include  reliance  on  the 
aited  Nations,  by  which  Israel  was  created  and 
which  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  are  important 
embers.  The  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
!nl-  all  of  them  not  to  threaten  or  use  force.  The 
aited  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  as  I 
iicated  earlier,  announced  their  intentions  in  the 
claration  of  1950.  More  recently,  President 
Benhower  and  Prime  Minister  Eden  referred  to 
is  declaration  4  and  stated  that  they  had  made 
rangements,  in  which  the  French  have  joined, 
r  joint  discussions  as  to  the  nature  of  measures 
be  taken  in  light  of  that  declaration.  All  of 
ese  possible  measures  add  up  to  a  more  effective 
terrent  than  additional  quantities  of  arms. 

Ihitl.,  Feb.  13,  1956,  p.  233. 
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As  I  have  indicated  on  previous  occasions,  the 
United  States  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
aims  sales  to  Israel  at  a  time  when  it  will  preserve 
the  peace.  We  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
arms  sales  to  the  other  Arab  States  under  similar 
conditions. 

Arab-Israel  Problems 

Beyond  the  basic  and  pressing  problems  of  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  is  the  urgent  need  for  a 
settlement  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 
A  solution  to  this  deep  and  bitter  struggle  is  the 
key  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  region. 

As  I  reported  in  my  statement  of  August  26, 
1955,5  three  problems  require  conspicuously  to  be 
solved :  the  plight  of  the  refugees,  the  pall  of  fear 
that  hangs  over  the  Arab  and  Israeli  people  alike, 
and  the  lack  of  fixed  boundaries  between  Israel  and 
its  Arab  neighbors.  There  are  other  important 
problems,  but  I  believe  that,  if  these  three  princi- 
pal aspects  could  be  dealt  with,  the  way  would  be 
paved  for  the  solution  of  others. 

During  the  intervening  months  we,  as  a  friend 
of  both  Israelis  and  Arabs,  have  continued  to  give 
the  situation  deep  and  anxious  thought.  We  have 
discussed  the  manifold  problems  and  their  rami- 
fications with  the  representatives  and  governments 
of  the  countries  in  the  area,  as  well  as  with  our 
British  and  French  colleagues  who  joined  us  in 
the  Tripartite  Declaration.  Such  discussions  take 
place  on  a  continuing  basis  through  diplomatic 
channels.  We  maintain  regular  contact  with  the 
United  Nations  and  particularly  with  General 
Burns,  who  is  in  active  pursuit  of  means  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  We  have  reiterated  to  each  our 
readiness  to  contribute  to  a  just  and  equitable 
settlement. 

In  my  August  26  statement,  with  the  authority 
of  the  President,  I  expressed  in  concrete  terms  how 
the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  assist  to- 
ward such  a  settlement.  I  believe  it  would  be  of 
value  to  review  these  suggestions  again;  they  were 
put  forward  after  the  most  serious  and  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  situation.  They  remain 
valid  offers  today. 

To  end  the  plight  of  the  900,000  refugees 
through  resettlement  and,  to  such  an  extent  as 
may  be  feasible,  through  repatriation  requires 
that  more  arable  land  in  the  area  be  created  and 
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that  adequate  compensation  be  paid  to  the  refu- 
gees. If  Israel  cannot  now,  unaided,  make  ade- 
quate compensation,  we  proposed  consideration  of 
an  international  loan  for  this  purpose,  to  which 
the  United  States  would  contribute.  President 
Eisenhower  further  authorized  me  to  state  that  he 
would  recommend  that  the  United  States  contrib- 
ute to  the  realization  of  water  development  and 
irrigation  projects  which  would  facilitate  the  cre- 
ation of  more  cultivable  land.  The  United  States, 
through  the  support  given  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  Development  Plan  (the  "John- 
ston Plan") ,  has  already  indicated  its  willingness 
to  assist  in  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Border  Guaranties 

Given  a  solution  to  other  related  problems,  the 
President  has  further  indicated  his  willingness  to 
recommend  that  the  United  States  join  in  formal 
treaty  engagements  to  prevent  or  thwart  any  effort 
by  either  side  to  alter  by  force  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors.  We  would 
hope  other  countries  would  participate  in  such  a 
security  guaranty  and  that  it  would  be  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations.  Through  such  measures 
we  believe  that  we  would  reduce  substantially  the 
acute  fears  which  now  plague  the  life  of  the  area. 

We  recognize,  in  speaking  of  guaranteeing  bor- 
ders, that  prior  agreement  on  what  the  borders  are 
is  essential.  The  present  existing  armistice  lines 
were  not  designed  to  be  permanent  frontiers  in 
every  respect.  A  more  permanent  and  agreed  line 
is  necessary.  In  spite  of  conflicting  claims  and 
sentiments  I  believe  the  achievement  of  such  a  line 
is  possible,  and  the  United  States  remains  willing 
to  assist  in  the  search  for  a  solution. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  other  problems, 
such  as  those  of  economics  and  of  the  status  of 
Jerusalem.  I  have  not  attempted  to  enumerate  all 
the  issues,  but  if  agreement  can  be  reached  on  the 
basic  problems  of  refugees,  boundaries,  and  fear, 


we  firmly  believe  it  should  be  possible  to  find  solu 
tions  to  the  other  remaining  questions. 

The  attainment  of  peace  in  the  Near  East  wa 
much  in  our  mind  during  the  recent  talks  wit 
Prime  Minister  Eden  and  his  associates.  In  ou 
final  joint  communique  we  reiterated  that  our  tw 
Governments  have  declared  their  readiness  to  cor 
tribute  to  a  settlement  by  assisting  financially  i 
regard  to  the  refugee  and  by  guaranteeing  agree 
frontiers. 

The  permanent  security  of  the  states  in  the  are 
and  their  future  peace  and  prosperity  will  not  re.< 
primarily  upon  arms  but  upon  the  internatiom 
rule  of  law  and  the  establishment  of  friendly  reh 
tions  among  neighbors.  It  is  our  firm  policy,  as 
friend  to  both  sides,  to  work  toward  the  creatio 
of  such  an  atmosphere  in  the  Near  East. 

Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 
84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Effects  of  Malnutrition  and  Other  Hardships  on  the  Mo 
tality  and  Morbidity  of  Former  United  States  Prisonei 
of  War  and  Civilian  Internees  of  World  War  II :  A  , 
Appraisal  of  Current  Information.  Message  from  tl 
President  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Secretary  m 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to  Public  La 
744,  83d  Congress.    H.  Doc.  296,  January  12, 1956.    69  p 

Report  of  the  Study  Mission  to  Europe  of  the  Hous 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  9 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Foreig 
Affairs  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation  ■ 
matters  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  directives,  ar 
policies  including  personnel  pertaining  to  the  Depai 
ment  of  State  and  such  other  departments  and  agencii 
engaged  primarily  in  the  implementation  of  Unit* 
States  foreign  policy  and  the  overseas  operations,  pe 
sonnel,  and  facilities  of  departments  and  agencies  ■ 
the  United  States  which  participate  in  the  developmei 
and  execution  of  such  policy.  H.  Rept.  1683,  Januai 
26,  1956.    30  pp. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  the  Depai 
ment  of  State  in  Form  of  Amendment  to  the  Budg( 
H.  Doc.  322,  January  30,  1956.    2  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Loan  of  Two  Submarines  to  the  Gover 
ment  of  Brazil.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8100.  1 
Rept.  1687,  January  30,  1956.    4  pp. 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Laws.  Message  from  tl 
President  transmitting  recommendations  relative  top' 
immigration  and  nationality  laws.  .  H.  Doc.  329,  Febr 
ary  8,  1956.    6  pp. 
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jr  a  Better  World 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  x 


The  New  York  Province  of  the  Newman  Clubs 
s  greatly  honored  me  by  inviting  me  to  take 
rt  in  your  convention  dedicated  to  the  theme 
or  a  Better  World."  This  is  a  goal  to  which 
;  all  aspire.  We  can  find  guidance  in  our  search 
r  a  better  world  in  the  life  of  Cardinal  Newman 
Boself  and  from  the  principles  to  which  your 
lbs  are  devoted.  Newman's  Apologia  and  The 
ea  of  a  University  remain  classics  today  and 
•re  fitting  inspiration  for  Timothy  Harrington 
len  lie  called  his  fellow  students  together  to 
und  a  Newman  Club  at  the  University  of 
nnsylvania. 

John  Henry  Newman  is  a  symbol  of  those  who 
a  girled  for  and  attained  happiness  based  on 
ith  and  spiritual  understanding.  His  life  was 
voted  to  service  of  our  faith  and  to  increasing 
man  understanding.  We  of  the  20th  century 
)uld  do  well  to  approach  the  difficult  problems 
our  world  in  the  spirit  of  calm  and  detached 
ntemplation  Cardinal  Newman  achieved. 
Although  he  lived  in  what  now  seems  a  simple 
e,  Newman's  life-span  covered  a  period  of  great 
rment  and  change.  In  the  19th  century,  indus- 
alization  was  gathering  momentum  in  Western 
irope  and  the  United  States.  New  economic 
d  social  theories  were  challenging  and  testing 
B  existing  order.  The  concerns  of  the  times 
■re  concerns  about  material  things.  It  was  said 
it  men  should  have  more  goods;  that  goods 
mid  be  more  equitably  distributed;  that  society 
mid  be  reorganized  to  provide  the  maximum 
tterial  benefits,  to  provide  the  greatest  good 
•  the  greatest  number. 
Most  of  the  economic  and  social  ideas  of  the 
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19th  century  were  idealistically  conceived.  They 
were  intended  to  solve  the  problems  created  by 
new  political  institutions,  by  growing  popula- 
tions, and  by  the  industrial  revolution.  The  20th 
century,  however,  has  seen  some  of  these  schemes 
and  theories  used  in  practical  life,  and  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  destroy  whatever  may  have  been 
good  and  to  bring  to  dominance  the  error  and 
evil  they  contain. 

The  materialist  creed  of  Karl  Marx,  with  its 
negation  of  faith  and  spirituality,  its  worship  of 
the  state  alone,  has  become  the  enforced  gospel  of 
nearly  a  billion  people,  almost  half  the  population 
of  the  world.  Its  economic  dogmas  have  been 
adapted  by  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  their  successors  to 
political  and  imperialist  programs  designed  to 
promote  Soviet  communism  into  every  part  of  the 
world.  While  this  is  an  ideological  purpose  of 
vast  significance,  it  serves  handily  as  a  cover,  and 
an  effective  cover,  for  Russian  expansionism. 

These  doctrines  have  strong  appeal  for  many 
peoples  who  are  striving  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions and  their  standards  of  living.  These  peoples 
are  often  reluctant  to  believe  that  Communist  in- 
tentions are  predatory,  that  economic  gain  under 
the  Marxist  system  will  inevitably  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  political  liberty  and  spiritual  freedom. 

International  Communism  Well  Armed 

International  communism  is  well  armed  for  the 
struggle  to  which  it  is  so  fully  committed.  Its 
military  forces  include  the  two  largest  land 
armies  in  the  world.  It  possesses  substantial  air 
power  and  a  growing  stock  of  nuclear  weapons. 
A  huge  percentage  of  the  budgets  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  U.S.S.R.,  of  Red  China,  and  of 
course  the  Eastern  European  satellites  is  devoted 
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to  "national  defense,  armament  and  internal  se- 
curity." Vast  quantities  of  manpower  are  allo- 
cated to  these  purposes.  As  you  know,  these  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  have  little  or  no  choice 
when  it  comes  to  military  service  or,  in  fact,  any 
labor  for  the  state.  Political  and  economic  con- 
trol is  maintained  by  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
at  the  top  and  by  tight  organization  in  the  ranks. 

By  denying  the  needs  of  its  own  and  subject 
peoples,  the  Soviet  Union  can  set  aside  goods  and 
equipment  for  export  where  it  foresees  political 
gain.  Thus  it  can  focus  its  resources  on  a  given 
world  area  if  it  sees  in  that  region  a  possibility 
of  political  gain.  In  the  same  way  it  can  export 
technical  assistance.  And  to  the  war  of  ideas  it 
devotes  vast  resources  which  it  can  mobilize  with- 
out much  regard  for  public  opinion.  It  has  mas- 
tered the  art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause,  of  making  the  undemocratic  sound  demo- 
cratic, of  cloaking  aggressive  aims  with  peaceful 
words. 

To  meet  this  threat,  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
nations  in  addition  to  our  own,  the  United  States 
cooperates  in  an  immense  effort  by  the  free  nations 
to  build  their  common  strength.  As  a  great  power 
Ave  have  special  responsibilities  whether  we  wel- 
come them  or  not.  "We  have  formed  a  system  of 
alliances  not  only  for  mutual  defense  but  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  cooperation.  We  are  doing 
much  to  drive  home  the  story  of  what  the  free 
nations  stand  for  and  what  international  com- 
munism means.  Our  strength  is  great,  and  we 
intend  to  remain  strong.  We  intend  to  remain 
economically  strong,  militarily  strong,  and  in  par- 
ticular morally  strong.  "We  must  maintain  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  values  for  which  the  United 
States  stands.     As  Secretary  Dulles  has  said: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has,  I  like  to  be- 
lieve, a  rather  unique  tradition  in  this  respect.  Our 
Nation  was  founded  on  an  experiment  in  human  liberty. 
Our  institutions  reflect  the  belief  of  our  founders  that 
all  men  were  endowed  by  their  creator  with  inalienable 
rights  and  had  duties  prescribed  by  moral  law.  They 
believed  that  human  institutions  ought  primarily  to  help 
men  develop  their  God-given  possibilities,  and  that  our 
Nation,  by  its  conduct  and  example,  could  help  men  every- 
where to  find  the  way  to  a  better  and  more  abundant  life. 

We  share  the  tradition  of  a  respect  for  human 
liberty  and  mora]  law  with  a  number  of  the  nations 
with    which    we   are   now    in   close   alliance.     We 

must  build  upon  these  traditions  and  concepts  if 

ire  to  build  a  better  world.    We  must  teach 

the    now    nations   emerging    in    Asia   and    Africa 


the  importance  of  these  ideals.    We  must  sho 
them  they  can  and  must  be  adapted  to  their  ow 
conditions.    We  must  teach  by  example  that 
society  without  moral  value  and  without  princ 
pies  is  doomed  to  fail,  no  matter  how  hard 
struggles  to  build  up  economic  and  military  powe 

Battle  for  Men's  Minds 

Not  long  ago  Archbishop  O'Boyle  of  Washing 
ton  delivered  a  thoughtful  and  stimulating  sermo 
on  the  conflict  we  face.  "When  mercy  is  consk 
ered  treason,"  he  said,  "when  truth  is  classed  ab 
lie,  and  good  is  called  evil,  we  are  indeed  face 
with  a  monstrous  perversion  of  human  nature, 
denial  of  every  ideal  that  civilized  man  hs 
cherished." 

The  Archbishop  accurately  noted  that  con 
munism  appeals  not  only  to  the  disgruntled,  tl 
bitter,  and  the  neurotic  members  of  a  communit; 
but  also  to  men  of  sensitive  nature  and  high  ideal 
He  declared  that  there  is  danger  we  may  look  i 
the  world  struggle  too  narrowly,  that  we  may  coi 
centrate  too  much  on  the  economic,  military,  an 
political  menace  of  communism,  and  so  neglect  tl 
battle  for  men's  minds.  "The  American  peop 
should  speak  out,"  he  concluded,  "through  the 
proper  organizations  and  representatives,  on  tl 
real  nature  of  communism.  We  should  reali: 
that  the  struggle  is  total,  and  not  merely  a  math 
for  government  action  only." 

This  is  where  I  think  you  members  of  the  n 
tional  Newman  Clubs  have  a  major  role  to  pla 
Why  not  mobilize  your  talents  and  your  gre 
abilities  to  spread  an  affirmative  doctrine  of  tl 
things  for  which  your  Government  stands? 

The  United  States  is  today  making  a  tremendo 
effort  to  win  the  battle  for  men's  minds.  0 
Government  has  a  worldwide  information  pr 
gram  which  is  doing  an  effective  job  in  many  arei 
Many  nongovernmental  groups ,are  also  doing  e 
cellent  work  in  meeting  foreign  peoples  and  e 
plaining  our  way  of  life.  Missionaries,  lab' 
leaders,  businessmen,  and  thousands  of  otfr 
Americans  are  a  vital  part  of  our  effort  here  ah 
abroad  to  increase  international  understanding. 

In  the  battle  for  men's  minds,  we  should  ma 
a  particular  effort  to  reach  those  men  who 
thoughts  and  ideas  will  be  decisive,  in  guiding  ti 
policies  of  the  new  nations  in  Asia  and  Afri . 
As  Archbishop  O'Boyle  said:  "In  wide  areas  f 
the  world,  men  of  learning  are  the  real  leaders f 
their  nations.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the  i* 
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ns  newly  freed  from  colonial  status.    It  is  in 
..•rv  areas  that  the  power  of  communism  is 
bwing  with  sobering  speed." 
Sometimes  Americans  have  trouble  understand- 

Z  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  new  nations, 
mally  these  young  nations  want  to  solve,  their 
11  problems  their  own  way.  They  distrust  for- 
[i\  help  and  advice.  They  have  an  intense  de- 
e  for  rapid  economic  development.  They  know 
tie  about  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  are  told 
achievements  are  vast.  Efforts  are  being  made 
persuade  them  that  the  pattern  of  Soviet  in- 
strial  development  has  more  meaning  for  them 
m  the  freer,  more  humane  process  by  which  the 
>t it ut ions  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
trope  were  developed. 

The  tours  of  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev  to  In- 
i.  Burma,  and  Afghanistan  are  efforts  by  the 
iriet  Union  in  the  new  direction.  We  would  be 
jlish  to  deny  that  the  new  Soviet  policy  presents 
with  dangers  and  a  challenge.  Where  formerly 
?  Iron  Curtain  implacably  shut  off  the  Soviet 
lion  and  its  satellites  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
i  now  see  "traveling  salesmen,"  with  broad  smiles 
d  back-slapping,  offering  tempting  "bargains" 
the  uncommitted  nations.  There  are  offers  of 
Hiomic  and  military  aid,  proposals  for  treaties 
friendship,  requests  to  set  up  diplomatic  posts, 
(1  plans  for  interchange  of  experts  in  many 
Ids. 

It  is  ironic  and  typical,  however,  that  at  the 
me  moment  they  speak  of  peace  and  friendship 
India,  Burma,  and  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets 
d  their  Communist  allies  continue  their  nuclear 
>t-,  their  threats  of  war  to  take  Taiwan,  and 
eir  warnings  of  reprisal  upon  Iran  and  Pakistan 
r  participation  in  the  Western  defense  system, 
i  a  sense,  the  Soviets  have  put  a  new  wrinkle  in 
eir  traditional  policy  of  "zigzag."  They  have 
und  it  possible  to  "zig"  and  "zag"  at  the  same 
ne.  They  continue  to  show  plainly,  for  anyone 
ao  cares  to  look,  that  aggression  is  still  their 
d.  to  be  pursued  by  peaceful  talk  or  warlike 
mats,  or  both — whatever  suits  the  need  of  the 
ament. 

By  their  own  deeds  they  warn  us  again  that 
B  cannot  relax  our  vigilance,  we  cannot  lower 
ir  guard. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  already  of  the  means — 
ilitary,  political,  and  economic — by  which  we 
ust  keep  ourselves  and  our  allies  prepared  to  de- 


fend themselves.  But  the  willingness  and  the 
ability  to  undertake  our  defense,  while  essential 
for  avoiding  war,  is  neither  the  only  means  nor 
the  best  means,  in  the  long  run,  for  preserving 
peace.  We  believe  in  a  forward  strategy  not  only 
in  the  military  sense  but  in  the  political  and  so- 
cial sense.  As  President  Eisenhower  put  it  earlier 
this  year: 

The  sum  of  our  international  effort  should  be  this :  the 
waging  of  peace,  with  as  much  resourcefulness,  with  as 
great  a  sense  of  dedication  and  urgency  as  we  have  ever 
mustered  in  defense  of  our  country  in  time  of  war. 

One  of  the  highest  tests,  I  think,  of  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation  is  the  test,  in  times  like  these, 
whether  we  can  be  strong  enough  to  win  a  war, 
yet  gentle  enough  to  help  the  weak;  resourceful 
enough  to  gain  great  wealth,  but  wise  enough  to 
use  it  well. 

Responsibility  for  Moral  Leadership 

Moral  leadership  is  a  great  asset  in  any 
struggle.  It  is  especially  important  in  the  pres- 
ent world  battle  for  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
everywhere.  The  responsibility  for  moral  leader- 
ship in  our  country  certainly  rests  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  upon  government  alone.  It  is 
also  the  direct  responsibility  of  our  churches  and 
schools,  of  youth  organizations  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  4-H  Clubs,  and  especially  of  all 
these  Newman  Clubs  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud.  These  agencies,  civic  and  religious,  must 
maintain  the  spiritual  vigor  and  moral  strength 
of  the  people  who  run  our  Government,  who  man 
our  fighting  forces,  who  carry  on  our  dealings  with 
other  lands,  who  cast  the  votes  that  decide  the 
course  our  Nation  follows. 

I  am  certain  that  your  organization  is  doing 
a  great  deal,  but  you  can  do  more.  I  have  had 
close  contact  over  the  years  with  many  young  men 
and  women  who  have  been  trained  by  our  Cath- 
olic colleges  and  universities  and  shaped  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Newman  Clubs  and  other  groups. 
Most  of  them  measure  up  admirably  to  the  chal- 
lenges they  face. 

But  none  of  us  must  forget  that  the  evil  forces 
that  oppose  are  tireless  in  their  self-criticism,  in 
their  manipulation  of  government  programs,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  youth  programs.  Their 
brutal  efficiency  is  high,  and,  in  all  realism,  we 
can  expect  it  to  go  higher. 

The  moral  superiority  that  our  values,  our  sys- 
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tern,  have  over  those  of  the  Soviets  can  and  should 
be  decisive  in  this  contest  between  us.  But  it  is 
not  inevitable.  Our  values  must  be  applied.  Our 
system  must  be  made  to  work.  We  must  match 
their  tirelessness  with  our  own,  their  efficiency 
with  ours,  if  our  moral  superiority  is  to  be  decisive. 
As  we  seek  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  uncommit- 
ted nations  to  our  standards  and  our  values,  we 
must  do  it  by  our  deeds  as  much  as  by  our  words. 

These  nations  will  watch  us,  first,  to  see  how  we 
apply  our  values  among  our  own  people.  Our  rec- 
ord in  this  respect  is  good,  though  certainly  not 
perfect.  The  opening  of  the  channels  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  emphasis  on  free  choice  and  private 
initiative  in  the  past  few  years  has  brought  pros- 
perity for  nearly  all  Americans.  In  addition, 
progress  has  been  made  through  legislative  and 
judicial  efforts  to  bring  about  greater  social  jus- 
tice among  our  people. 

Not  only  are  we  being  watched  in  applying  our 
values  to  our  own  people,  we  are  being  watched  in 
applying  them  to  other  peoples.  Here,  again,  we 
do  not  need  to  apologize  for  our  efforts.  In  the 
past  10  years  a  number  of  nations  have  won  their 
freedom  from  colonial  control.  It  has  been  our 
policy  to  respect  this  new  freedom.  By  our  eco- 
nomic strength  and  in  many  ways  we  have  helped 
it  to  survive  and  to  grow. 

It  has  also  been  our  policy  to  support  the  fur- 
ther attainment  of  freedom  by  subject  peoples  who 
desire  it.  In  particular  we  support  the  liberation 
by  peaceful  means  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, who  have  been  unwillingly  made  subjects  of 
the  "new  colonialism"  of  the  Communists. 

Another  mean9  by  which  we  have  given  moral 
leadership  is  through  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
disarmament.  The  whole  world  was  thrilled  by 
President  Eisenhower's  proposal  of  "atoms  for 
peace"  in  1953,  and  again  by  his  proposal  for  aerial 
inspection  to  insure  disarmament  in  1955. 

The  final  means  by  which  the  United  States  has 
rendered  moral  leadership  in  the  world  is  the 
courage,  the  determination,  the  high  principle,  the 
good  faith  with  which  President  Eisenhower,  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  and  the  leaders  of  our  Government, 
with  the  full  backing  and  support  of  the  American 
people,  have  faced  the  perils  and  the  opportunities 
of  this  age  in  which  we  live. 

Your  convention  is  dedicated  to  the  theme  "For 


a  Better  World."  In  these  remarks  I  have  triec 
to  outline  for  you,  perhaps  inadequately,  some  o: 
the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  road  to  a  better  work 
and,  more  important,  some  of  the  means  by  whicr 
we  will  surmount  these  obstacles.  You  who  are  oi 
the  threshold  of  your  careers  will  play,  I  know,  j 
major  role  in  achieving  our  national  objectives.  ' 
To  all  of  you  I  wish  Godspeed  and  good  lucl 
as  you  go  forward  with  your  own  efforts  to  brinj 
this  better  world  into  being. 


President  Appoints  U.S.  Members  of 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  \i 
that  the  President  had  that  day  appointed  th( 
following  to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  section  of  th< 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission : 

John  L.  Farley,  Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Lester  P.  Voigt,  Director,  Conservation  Department 
State  of  Wisconsin 

Claude  Ver  Duin 

The  Commission  was  established  by  the  Con 
vention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries,  which  enterec 
into  force  on  October  11, 1955.1 


Aviation  Talks  With  United  Kingdom 

Press  release  95  dated  February  24 

Discussions  between  United  Kingdom  anc 
United  States  civil  aviation  officials  will  be  re- 
sumed in  London  on  March  5.  The  talks  wil 
cover  various  civil  aviation  matters  of  interesi 
to  both  countries  including  possible  route  modi 
fications. 

The  U.S.  delegation  will  include  Livingstoi 
Satterthwaite,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputj 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
chairman;  Chan  Gurney,  member  of  the  Civi 
Aeronautics  Board,  vice  chairman',  Joseph  H 
FitzGerald,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Op 
erations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and  Edwarc 
A.  Bolster,  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Division  of  tin 
Department  of  State. 


1  For  background,   see  Bulletin   of  Oct.   24,   1955,  p 
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jace  Through  Strength:  A  Look  at  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 


by  Katherine  G.  Howard 


The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  came 
to  being  as  the  result  of  a  treaty  signed  at 
ashington  on  April  4,  1949.  What  are  the 
etors  that  helped  bring  Nato  into  being?    What 

its  purpose?  How  can  it  contribute  to  the 
fense  of  the  free  world?     I'd  like  to  go  back 

the  beginning  of  Nato  and  recount  how  it  all 
irted. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  the  end  of  the  war  in 
irope.  We  all  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  all 
sbanded  our  armies. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  main- 
in  the  biggest  peacetime  army  in  history.  While 
e  Western  nations  moved  promptly  to  restore 
eedom  and  democracy  to  lands  occupied  during 
e  war,  the  Soviet  Union  absorbed  the  nations 

Eastern  Europe  one  by  one.  By  1948  Poland, 
ist  Germany,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
cechoslovakia  were  all  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
ie  Soviet  Union  constantly  pressed  forward  to 
pand  its  territory  and  power  and  finally  tried 

take  Berlin  through  the  Berlin  blockade — so 
oriously  broken  by  the  United  States  airlift. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  evident  that 
e  United  Nations  (in  which  the  Soviet  has  a 
to)  could  not  alone  assure  security  and  peace. 
at  the  United  Nations  Charter  had  guaranteed 
i  members  the  continued  right  of  individual 
id  collective  self-defense,  and  the  resolution 
oposed  by  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  and 
issed  by  the  Senate  64  to  4,  became  the  corner- 
me  of  Nato.  This  resolution  provided  for 
ssociation  of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional 
•ocess,  with  such  regional  and  other  collective 
rangements  as  are  based  on  continuous  and 
Fective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect 
5  national  security." 

Twelve  nations  signed  the  treaty  at  Washing- 
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ton — twelve  nations  diverse  in  size  and  in  language 
but  sharing  the  long  cultural  background  of  West- 
ern civilization  and  bound  together  in  a  fierce  de- 
termination to  withstand  aggression  and  preserve 
the  peace.  These  twelve  nations  were,  alphabet- 
ically, Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Ice- 
land, Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  In  1952  they  were  joined  by  Tur- 
key and  Greece  and,  in  1955,  by  the  West  German 
Federal  Republic. 

As  the  first  and  only  woman  delegate  to  Nato 
from  any  country,  I  have  found  it  a  stirring  ex- 
perience to  be  associated  with  what  Lord  Ismay, 
Secretary  General  of  Nato,  has  described  as  "the 
most  challenging  and  constructive  experiment  in 
international  relations  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted." Peace  is  Nato's  overriding  objective. 
Nato  seeks  to  prevent  aggression  through  the 
maintenance  of  strength  and  unity  on  the  part  of 
the  free  world. 

Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  Deputy  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  says  that  "as  a  regional  pact 
within  the  United  Nations  Organization,  Nato  is 
the  most  effective  organization  in  the  world  today. 
The  strengthening  of  Nato  on  both  the  political 
and  military  side  is  all-important."  He  also  quotes 
Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander,  Europe,   as  saying   that  peace  in   the 


•  Mrs.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  arti- 
cle, is  Special  Adviser  to  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administrator  and  Permanent  Al- 
ternate U.S.  Delegate  to  the  NATO  Civil 
Defense  Committee.  This  article  is  based  on 
a  series  of  recent  addresses  by  Mrs.  Howard. 
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modern  world  cannot  be  assured  without  military 
power,  and  that  military  strength  is  necessary  not 
only  to  resist  aggression  if  we  are  attacked  but 
also  to  give  our  political  leaders  a  firm  basis  on 
which  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  We  all  know  how  desperately  the  Soviets 
tried  to  dynamite  Nato  and  wean  Germany  away 
from  Nato  at  the  Geneva  conference. 

The  accession  of  Germany  as  the  15th  member 
of  Nato  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Western 
democracies.  I  was  in  Germany  in  October  and  in 
Paris  in  November  of  1954,  at  the  time  the  London 
and  Paris  Agreements  were  being  made.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  Nato  Civil  Defense  Delegates — 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator  Val  Peterson 
and  I — were  the  first  to  welcome  the  Germans  into 
the  family  of  nations  at  an  official  reception.  They 
are  valuable  allies  and  have  much  to  offer  to  Nato 
on  both  the  military  and  civilian  sides. 

Unity  and  Strength 

How  does  Nato  preserve  the  peace?  By  unity 
and  strength.  The  Nato  treaty  in  article  5  pro- 
vides that  an  armed  attack  against  one  is  an  at- 
tack upon  all.  That  means  that  no  potential  en- 
emy in  the  future  can  devour  his  victims  one 
by  one. 

Under  article  3  of  the  treaty,  the  nations  agree 
to  develop  their  individual  and  collective  capacity 
to  resist  aggression.  And  so  to  the  collective 
forces,  first  under  General  Eisenhower,  then  Gen- 
eral Ridgway,  and  now  General  Gruenther,  the 
United  States  contributes  6  divisions,  Great 
Britain  4  divisions,  and  West  Germany  will  con- 
tribute 12  divisions. 

It  has  been  natural  to  give  primary  emphasis 
to  military  strength,  but  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  Nato  is  purely  a  military  alliance.  If  it  were, 
there  certainly  would  be  no  place  in  it  for  me! 
One  prays  that  the  day  will  come  when  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  spend  vast  sums  on  unproduc- 
tive things — like  tanks  and  guns.  Under  article 
2,  the  signatories  pledge  themselves  to  promote 
cooperation  between  each  other  in  social,  cultural, 
economic,  and  political  fields.  And  the  Nato 
treaty  proclaims  as  its  first  objective  the  deter- 
mination of  the  member  governments  to  "safe- 
guard the  freedom,  common  heritage  and  civiliza- 
tion of  theil  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of 
law." 
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North  Atlantic  Council 

As  part  of  this  pattern  of  the  rule  of  law,  th 
governing  body  of  Nato  is  civilian.  Many  yeai 
ago  Clemenceau  said  as  a  wisecrack,  "War  is  muc 
too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  the  military, 
and  we  might  add — peace  even  more  so.  In  Nat< 
where  peace,  through  the  twin  instruments  c 
strength  and  unity,  is  the  goal,  the  top  governin 
body  is  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  composed  < 
the  Secretaries  of  State  or  Foreign  Ministers  c 
the  member  countries.  They  constitute  a  sort  c 
North  Atlantic  cabinet  for  Nato  affairs.  It  is 
council  of  governments,  not  individuals.  It  hi 
no  authority  independent  of  national  governmen: 
and  can  reach  decisions  only  if  all  the  goveri 
ments  agree.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  Nato  dot 
not  affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  c 
any  other  government. 

;  Naturally,  Secretaries  of  State  and  Foreig 
Ministers  have  important  business  at  home  an 
cannot  be  in  Paris  all  the  time,  but  the  work  ( 
the  alliance  has  to  go  on.  Therefore,  each  countr 
has  a  permanent  representative  in  Paris  with  tl 
rank  of  ambassador.  Our  representative  is  An 
bassador  George  W.  Perkins,  former  Assistai 
Secretary  of  State.  The  countries  take  turns  i 
alphabetical  order  in  chairing  the  foreign  mi) 
isters'  meetings,  but  Lord  Ismay  is  the  permanei 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  Counc 
and  the  Secretary  General  of  Nato.  He  is  a 
sisted  by  an  international  staff,  composed  of  me 
and  women  from  all  15  nations. 


Military  Committee 

Another  important  unit  in  the  organization 
setup  is  the  Military  Committee,  on  which  ea< 
member  nation  is  represented  at  the  Chief  of  Sta 
level.  This  group  plans  the  broad  military  pr 
icies  of  Nato.  The  task  of  giving  regular  gui 
ance  and  direction  to  Nato's  operating  militai 
agencies  has  been  given  to  the  Standing  Grou 
which  consists  of  one  member  from  France,  o 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  from  tl 
United  States.  This  group  helps  direct  the  oper 
tion  of  Nato's  Supreme  Commands,  includii 
Shape  [Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powe 
Europe]. 

And,   speaking  of   the   Standing   Group — o 
morning  last  fall  when  I  was  in  Paris,  Sir  Jo) 
Uodsoll,   the   Senior   Civil    Defense   Advisor 
Nato,  telephoned  me  and  said:  "I've  arrang 
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p  you  to  meet  Lord  Ismay  this  afternoon.  I 
ought  IM  tell  you  iu  advance  so  that  you  can 
•ar  your  prettiest  hat."  And  so  I  met  the.  Sec- 
tary General  for  the  first  time.  lie  has  tre- 
mdous  warmth,  strength,  and  personality.  A 
vat  friend  of  Winston  Churchill's,  he  seems  to 
ve  many  of  the  same  qualities.  He  quoted  Win- 
m  Churchill  as  saying  to  him  when  he  went 

bid  Churchill  goodbye  before  leaving  London 
i  l'aris  and  Nato:  "I  hope  you  won't  find  it 
oessary  to  put  Britain  absolutely  last  on  every 
issible  occasion!" 

Lord  Ismay  has  the  quality  of  putting  you  at 
ur  ease  and  drawing  you  out,  so  that  I  found 
jself  telling  him  a  great  deal  about  my  impres- 
ms  of  Germany  ami  the  reactions  of  the  people 
ere  to  German  rearmament  and  the  adherence 

Germany  to  Nato.  When  my  15  minutes  were 
>.  lis  secretary  came  in  and  I  rose  to  leave. 
)on't  go,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
u«:er. "  His  'secretary  looked  troubled.  "It's 
ly  the  military,"  he  said.  "In  civil  defense,"  I 
plied,  "we  usually  have  to  stand  aside  for  the 
ilitary."  Ten  minutes  later  when  I  emerged  with 
r  John  Ilodsoll  into  the  outer  office,  it  was  filled 
th  the  generals  who  compose  the  Standing 
roup,  and  I  gasped. 

Let  us  return  to  the  civilian  side  of  the  Nato  or- 
nization.  In  addition  to  the  Civil  Defense  Com- 
ittee,  there  is  a  Medical  Committee,  a  Refugees 
id  Evacuees  Committee,  a  Planning  Board  for 
:ean  Shipping,  a  Petroleum  Planning  Board, 
id  several  others.  A  recent  important  develop- 
ed on  the  civilian  side  has  been  the  establish- 
ed of  the  Senior  Civil  Emergency  Planning 
Dmmittee,  which  is-  on  the  same  level  as  the  Mili- 
ry  Committee  and  which  coordinates  the  work 

all  the  civilian  committees. 

vil  Defense 

It  was  natural  that,  when  Nato  was  first  or- 
nized,  emphasis  was  on  a  unified  command  of 
-•-a,  and  air  forces.  With  the  great  progress 
tele  under  the  Supreme  Commanders,  and  with 
e  advent  of  thermonuclear  warfare  and  the 
owing  realization  that,  in  coming  wars,  cities 
d  people  will  be  the  targets,  there  is  increased 
iphasis  on  the  civilian  side  of  Nato.  No  army 
i  tight  if  the  home  front  is  gone.  No  factories 
i  produce  the  sinews  of  war  if  the  factories  and 
•  people  who  work  in  them  are  gone.    No  war 
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can   be   won   if  the  people's  morale  is  broken. 

I  was  told  in  one  European  country  that  after 
severe  bombing  the  people  said  to  their  govern- 
ment, "Give  up — give  up — we  can  take  no  more"; 
whereas  in  England,  where  more  bombing  was  ab- 
sorbed, the  nation  survived  because  of  the  indomi- 
table courage  of  all  the  people  from  Winston 
Churchill  to  the  newsboy  on  the  corner.  And 
whereas  Win9ton  Churchill's  courage  sustained 
the  whole  free  world,  civil  defense  helped  sustain 
the  newsboy  on  the  corner  and  others  like  him. 

And  so  there  is  increasing  importance  attached 
to  the  civilian  side  of  Nato.  All  civilian  commit- 
tees have  been  asked  to  examine  their  work  in  view 
of  thermonuclear  warfare,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  from  many  quarters  that  the  Civil  Defense 
Committee  is  outstanding  in  the  scope  and  gra9p 
of  its  work. 

Lord  Ismay  told  me  that,  when  he  first  reported 
to  Nato,  he  called  on  General  Eisenhower,  who 
said  to  him :  "I  wish  you'd  get  something  going  on 
civil  defense."  Consequently,  the  first  Planning 
Committee  for  Civil  Defense  met  at  Paris  in  Feb- 
ruary 1953,  just  before  I  joined  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration.  Another  meeting  wa9 
held  in  November  of  that  year  which  I  attended, 
as  I  have  all  subsequent  meetings,  as  Alternate 
United  States  Delegate  when  Governor  Peterson, 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator,  attends, 
or  as  Chief  United  States  Delegate  in  his  absence. 

Much  preparation  is  necessary.  One  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  civil  de- 
fense, as  well  as  with  the  contents  of  the  Nato 
documents  under  discussion.  Most  Nato  docu- 
ments are  classified  "secret"  and  can  only  be 
studied  in  one's  office  or  at  the  United  States  Mis- 
sion in  Paris.  Before  leaving  the  country,  one  is 
given  a  security  clearance  marked  "cosmic"  and 
promises  never  to  leave  Nato  documents  in  a  hotel 
room  or  to  discuss  Nato  affairs  in  a  public  place. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Civil  Defense  Committee 
worked  largely  on  World  War  II  concepts  of  how 
to  deal  with  fire,  rescue,  etc.,  in  a  war  waged  with 
conventional  bombs.  Great  Britain's  heroic  and 
valiant  work  was  the  model,  and  we  owe  her  a 
tremendous  debt  of  gratitude.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  the  scope 
of  the  Committee's  work  has  broadened  to  cover 
all  aspects  of  saving  life  and  property  and  main- 
taining morale  and  the  will  and  the  means  to  sur- 
vive and  win  under  conditions  of  total  warfare. 
The  United  States  has  willingly  shared,  within 
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security  limits,  all  her  knowledge  and  know-how 
with  the  other  Nato  nations. 

The  Civil  Defense  Committee  is  composed  of  the 
heads  of  civil  defense  in  all  the  Nato  countries — 
General  Worthington  of  Canada,  General  Erwin 
of  Great  Britain,  the  head  of  Civil  Defense  in 
Norway,  etc. 

All  Decisions  Unanimous 

Unity  is  a  keynote  of  Nato,  for  all  decisions 
must  be  unanimous.  Think  what  that  means  when 
dealing  with  countries  as  diverse  as  the  United 
States  and  Luxembourg,  or  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
Turkey.  And  yet  in  both  the  Council  and  the 
Civil  Defense  Committee  decisions  are  made,  and 
the  last  word  is,  "It  is  agreed,"  for  all  decisions 
must  be  unanimous.  Nato  is  not  a  supranational 
power.  No  country  or  group  of  countries,  how- 
ever powerful,  can  tell  any  country,  however  small, 
that  it  must  do  this  or  must  do  that. 

It  is  a  useful  and  heartwarming  exercise  in 
international  relations  to  have  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion and  then  to  hear  these  words,  "It  is 
agreed." 

What,  then,  has  Nato  accomplished  ? 

First  of  all,  Nato  has  helped  to  prevent  war. 
Secretary  Dulles  has  said  that  this  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  Atlantic 
peoples. 

Secondly,  Nato  has  helped  to  protect  free  Eu- 
rope against  Communist  aggression,  and  we  in  the 
United  States  realize  that  the  enslavement  of  free 
Europe  would  give  the  Soviets  the  means  to  attain 
industrial  and  scientific  superiority  over  our  own 
country.  It  is  significant  that  the  Communists 
have  not  gained  any  new  territory  in  Europe  since 
Nato  was  formed.  Nato  has  supplemented  our 
national  defense  system,  for  the  protection  we  get 
from  our  own  armed  forces  is  increased  by  allied 
forces  of  even  greater  size,  and  we  and  our  allies 
have  worked  together  in  constructing  joint  air 
bases  to  be  used  for  rapid  and  effective  retaliation 
in  case  of  attack. 

Third,  between  the  Nato  countries  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  cooperation,  in  mutual 
sympathy  and  understanding,  and  in  willingness 
to  help  each  other.  Things  are  agreed  and  done 
today  that  would  never  have  been  thought  possible 
'■>  >>r  even  3  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  quotation  from 
General  Eisenhower,  who  said: 


"Nato  symbolizes  the  unity  of  free  men  in  a 
age  of  peril.  Fourteen  [now  fifteen]  nation 
diverse  in  language  and  economy  and  custom  ar: 
political  structure,  are  joined  within  it  becau.' 
each  nation  is  determined  to  sustain  its  own  ind 
pendence.  Dedicated  to  a  common  purpose,  the 
strength  is  multiplied,  their  inexhaustible  energi 
are  pooled. 

"During  my  service  with  Nato  there  were  mai 
uniforms  worn,  many  tongues  spoken  at  my  heai 
quarters.     But  daily  I  found  new  inspiration 
the  unity  of  spirit  among  my  comrades. 

"The  inspiration  remains  with  me ;  a  cherish* 
memory,  a  heartening  proof  that  free  men,  unite 
can  face  any  peril  unafraid.  Nato  is  visible  e\ 
dence  that,  in  cooperation  among  the  free  people 
we  can  best  preserve  our  common  heritage  of  fre 
dom  against  any  threat." 

Negotiations  With  Netherlands  for 
Air  Transport  Agreement 

Press  release  94-  dated  February  24 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febr 
ary  24  that  arrangements  have  been  made  betwei 
the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  for  til 
initiation  in  Washington  on  April  5,  1956,  of  n 
gotiations  concerning  an  air  transport  agreeme 
between  the  two  countries. 


New  Certificate  Forms  for 
Strategic  Imports 

A  new,  improved  import  certificate  form  now 
available  to  U.S.  importers  of  strategic  goods,  t 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Departme 
of  Commerce,  announced  on  February  9. 

The  new  form,  FC-826,  has  been  revised 
reduce  paperwork  for  U.S.  importers  by  incorp 
rating  certain  statements  which  formerly  had 
be  entered  separately.     A  French  translation  al 
is  included  to  make  it  easier  for  foreign  gover 
ments  to  use  the  certificate. 

Use  of  the  revised  form  will  become  mandate 
on  March  10,  1956.  It  is  available  at  all  Depai 
ment  of  Commerce  field  offices  and  from  t 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  in  Washington. 

U.S.  import  certificates  are  used  in  the  Imp( 
Certificate-Delivery  Verification  (IC/DV)  pi 
cedure  which  became  mandatory  in  October  19J 
It  is  operated  by  the  United  States  in  cooperati 
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th  15  other  countries  to  pi-event  transshipment 
strategic  goods. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  U.S.  or  foreign  im- 
rter  certifies  to  his  government  that  the 
mtegic  goods  lie  wishes  to  import  will  not  be 


dustrial  Progress  in  Spain 


by  John  Lodge 
Ambassador  to  Spain  '■ 


Ioday  I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  of  my 
pressions  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  economy — 
pressions,  believe  me,  of  a  sympathetic  observer 

0  is  interested  in  learning  all  he  can  about  your 
mtrv.  your  people,  and  how  you  work.  I  think 
ifl  particularly  appropriate  to  talk  at  this  time 
)ut  the  Spanish  economy,  for  the  Spanish  mili- 
y  effort — the  world  position  of  Spain — rests 
on  Spain's  economic  strength. 

[  have  had  the  privilege  to  be  in  your  country 
•  more  than  10  months  now,  and  I  have  visited 
ny  parts  of  Spain  and  talked  to  thousands  of 
ir  citizens.  As  a  result  of  these  visits  and  these 
ociations,  I  have  formed  a  number  of  impres- 
ns.  Five  weeks  in  the  United  States  put  me  in 
ich  once  more  with  some  of  our  own  problems, 

1  my  return  to  Spain  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
n'ty  to  evaluate  my  earlier  impressions  of  your 
atomic  situation.  Then  too  the  advent  of  a 
w  year  is  always  a  time  for  stocktaking.  And 
it  seemed  to  me  appropriate  to  make  those  im- 
;ssions  the  theme  for  my  talk  today. 

Before  going  any  further,  however,  I  think  I 
mid  change  the  emphasis  in  the  description  I 
re  used  of  myself  as  a  "sympathetic  observer." 
tually,  I  could  have  used  a  considerably  stronger 
m  to  describe  my  interest  and  the  interest  in 

country  in  Spain.  Since  the  signature  of  the 
anish-American  agreements  of  September  1953,2 

have  been  partners.    We  are  much  more  than 


Address  made  before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
•ce  at  Seville  on  Jan.  26. 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  o,  1953,  p.  4:;" 
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reexported  without  official  authorization.  The 
importer's  government  then  issues  an  import  cer- 
tificate which  the  importer  must  transmit  to  his 
foreign  exporter  in  support  of  the  export  license 
application. 


sympathetic — the  United  States  has  an  important 
stake  in  a  vigorous  and  expanding  economy  in 
Spain,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  co- 
operate with  our  Spanish  friends  in  the  realization 
of  that  objective. 

One  of  the  strongest  impressions  I  have  gained 
of  Spain  is  that  her  people  are  industrious  and 
that  they  possess  the  will  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic status.  I  have  seen  many  examples  of  this 
and  of  the  ingenuity  and  determination  of  the 
Spanish  worker,  who  can  make  the  best  of  situa- 
tions despite  lack  of  adequate  resources  and  the 
most  modern  equipment.  It  is  precisely  these 
qualities  which  enabled  Spain  to  recover  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  extent  that  she 
did  even  prior  to  1953.  Since  then  the  tempo  has 
greatly  increased.  Those  advances  are  recognized 
both  inside  and  outside  of  Spain,  and  this  consid- 
erable achievement  under  great  handicaps  has 
gained  for  Spain  many  admirers  abroad. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  equip- 
ment which  would  permit  Spanish  workers  to  ex- 
pand the  production  of  those  goods  needed  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living.  Part  of  these  shortages 
stem  from  the  physical  destruction  which  took 
place  during  the  Civil  War,  while  others  reflect  a 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  to  purchase  modern 
machinery  which  is  obtainable  only  from  a  few 
foreign  sources.  With  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
proper  equipment,  production  is  being  signifi- 
cantly expanded  in  a  number  of  sectors  of  the 
Spanish  economy  where  deficiencies  now  exist. 
The  solid  progress  which  has  recently  been  made 
in  these  areas  is  encouraging  to  the  friends  of 
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Spain.  Members  of  the  Embassy  staff  who  have 
been  in  Spain  as  long  as  3  or  4  years  have  re- 
peatedly remarked  to  me  about  the  vast  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  during  the  time  that 
they  have  been  here.  We  Americans  are  pleased 
to  be  participants  in  this  effort. 

Condition  of  Spanish  Economy 

I  was  glad  to  note  in  the  press  a  few  days  ago 
statements  by  several  ministers  of  the  Spanish 
Government  which  confirmed  some  of  our  impres- 
sions of  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  economy.  A 
study  of  these  statements  reveals  the  real  advances 
which  have  been  made  during  the  past  5  to  10 
years.  Minister  Planell's  summary  of  the  indus- 
trial progress  made  in  1955  pointed  up  the  signifi- 
cant gains  which  were  made  in  several  key  sectors 
of  the  economy,  particularly  electric  power  and 
steel  production.  These  industries  are  funda- 
mental to  economic  development,  and  Spanish 
Government  programs  have  emphasized  their  ex- 
pansion in  order  to  support  a  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  Spain.  Nearly  35  percent  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance  available  for  capital 
equipment  has  been  allocated  to  the  Spanish  elec- 
tric power  and  steel  industries.  We  are  glad  to 
note  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  these 
important  sectors  of  the  economy.  After  recur- 
ring periods  of  electricity  restrictions,  which  hold 
back  production  of  all  kinds  of  goods  needed  in  the 
domestic  economy,  the  increase  of  16  percent  in 
production  of  electricity  in  1955  over  1954  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying. 

With  respect  to  an  adequate  supply  of  consumer 
goods  on  the  domestic  Spanish  market,  recent 
statements  of  Minister  of  Commerce  Arburua  are 
especially  significant.  His  comments  also  referred 
to  imports  to  meet  the  need  for  these  commodities 
as  well  as  to  provide  items  of  capital  equipment. 
The  Minister  stressed  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
imports  in  1955  had  risen  to  a  new  high.  This 
expansion  in  the  volume  of  imports  is,  of  course, 
encouraging.  The  capacity  to  pay  in  foreign  ex- 
change for  this  greater  amount  of  imported  goods 
is  largely  due,  of  course,  to  expanded  production 
in  Spain  and  increasing  sales  abroad.  It  also  re- 
flects Spain's  rise  as  one  of  the  key  tourist  centers 
in  Europe.  I  am  informed  that  last  year  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  visited 
Spain,  as  compared  to  4,500  visitors  in  1947. 

The  Ina ulics,  the  traditions,  the  hospitality  and 


the  charm  of  Spain,  and  the  warm  friendliness  o: 
the  Spanish  people  have  proved  to  be  great  attrac 
tions  for  thousands  of  my  compatriots.  They  tel. 
their  friends  in  the  United  States  about  their  in 
teresting  and  pleasant  sojourn  in  this  fascinating 
country,  and  they  return  themselves. 

A  portion  of  the  goods  imported  into  Spain  las 
year  was  financed  through  the  Spanish-America) 
economic  programs.  Some  of  the  commodities  be 
ing  imported  under  these  programs  are  consume  i 
goods  or  raw  materials  which  immediately  ente 
the  Spanish  market.  Primary  examples  are  cottoi 
and  vegetable  oil,  the  major  portion  of  which  i; 
made  available  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  pesetas 
part  of  which  we  loan  to  the  Spanish  Government 
There  is,  therefore,  a  very  direct  American  interes 
in  this  phase  of  our  economic  programs,  which  a 
the  same  time  provides  a  means  for  supplementing 
the  supplies  of  these  commodities  available  in  th 
Spanish  market  without  requiring  the  expenditur 
of  any  foreign  exchange. 

U.S.  Financing  of  Capital  Equipment 

However,  a  large  portion  of  the  economi- 
assistance  which  the  United  States  is  providing 
to  the  Spanish  economy  is  not  felt  immediately 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  consumer  goods  or  rav 
materials.  It  is,  I  think,  important  to  recogniz' 
this.  Much  of  our  program  is  designed  to  financ| 
the  procurement  of  capital  equipment  which  gen 
erally  takes  a  comparatively  long  time  to  built 
and  deliver,  and  a  longer  time  to  begin  the  pro 
duction  of  consumer  goods.  For  example,  a  bias 
furnace  for  a  steel  mill  will,  when  installed,  ad< 
to  the  availability  of  steel  products  in  the  economy 
but  the  timelag  between  the  funds  and  the  pre 
duction  of  finished  steel  products  may  be  as  Ion; 
as  3  years.  We  are  also  cooperating  to  provid 
other  types  of  assistance  the  effects  of  which  ar 
not  readily  apparent,  as  in  the  cas,e  of  an  item  sucl 
as  a  tractor.  We  are,  for  instance,  glad  to  be  abl 
to  contribute  rails  and  ties  for  the  reconstructioi 
of  the  RENFE  lines  between  Seville  and  Madrii 
and  between  Seville  and  Cadiz.  This  will  pro 
vide  faster,  safer,  and  more  economical  trave 
between  these  points. 

With  respect  to  the  immediate  future,  Ministe 
Arburua  stated  in  his  interview  that  he  expect© 
increased  availabilities  of  goods  in  the  domesti 
market.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  the  Embass 
are  tremendously  interested  in  helping  the  Min 
ister  to  bring  this  about.     Officials  of  our  eco 
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omie  mission  are  currently  discussing  with 
Qnister  Arburiia  and  his  associates  the  final  de- 
lils  of  the  American  economic  programs  for 
■pain  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  economic 
id  projects  are  directed  particularly  to  those 
actors  of  the  economy  where  additional  support 
;  needed.  I  consider  it  especially  notable  that 
e  are  negotiating  a  program  for  the  sale  of 
jnerican  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in 
pain  this  year  totaling  more  than  $92  million, 
1  eater  even  than  last  year's  agricultural  com- 
lodity  program. 

It  is  only  logical  that  you  members  of  the 
panish-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
eville  should  be  interested  in  the  effect  of  the 
linked  States  programs  in  this  particular  area, 
have  already  mentioned  the  project  for  the  re- 
imstruction  of  the  railway  lines  connecting 
eville  with  Madrid  and  Cadiz.  Reconstruction 
ork  is  also  being  undertaken  on  the  highways 
)  those  two  cities,  using  machinery  brought  to 
pain  under  the  economic  assistance  program. 
Ither  economic  projects  include  supplying  equip- 
lent  to  increase  production  in  certain  sectors  of 
le  industry  and  agriculture  of  the  region. 

ir  Base  Construction  Program 

However,  the  aspect  of  the  new  relationship 
etween  our  two  countries  which  is  most  evident 
1  this  area  is  the  military  base  construction  pro- 
ran).  Three  bases  for  joint  Spanish-U.S.  use 
re  now  being  built  near  Seville — one  at  San 
'ablo  airport,  one  at  Moron  de  la  Frontera,  and 

naval  base  at  Rota.     This  program  has  brought 

number  of  Americans  far  from  their  homes  to 
lis  part  of  Spain  to  work  on  these  projects  which 
re  so  vital  to  the  security  and  safety  of  the  entire 
restern  "World.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
nportance  of  this  program.  When  the  con- 
duction of  the  bases  is  completed,  the  places  of 
le  civilian  technicians  will  be  taken  by  members 
f  our  air  and  naval  forces  in  the  three  areas 
amed.  They  will  be  Americans  from  all  parts  of 
le  United  States,  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
ive  them  a  warm  welcome.  If  any  problems  do 
rise,  I  can  assure  you  that  our  citizens  will  have 
iremost  in  mind  the  importance  to  our  very 
sistence  of  our  common  effort  and  that  solutions 

ill  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  mutual 
nderstanding  which  exists  between  our  two 
eoples. 


There  will,  of  course,  be  some  very  positive 
effects  of  our  joint  military  programs  in  this 
area,  in  addition  to  the  economic  assistance  proj- 
ects which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  Amer- 
icans who  will  be  among  you  will  provide  a  new 
market  for  local  products.  This  will  benefit  the 
producers,  the  artisans,  and  the  tradesmen.  In 
addition,  the  construction  work  on  the  bases  is 
providing  employment  to  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  and  there  will  be  a  need  for  many 
Spanish  workers  on  the  bases  when  they  are 
completed. 

In  more  general  terms,  trade  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  is  expanding.  But  a  good  deal 
more  can  be  done  to  increase  Spain's  dollar  earn- 
ings by  selling  to  us. 

In  conclusion,  the  economic  prospects  for  the 
Seville  area  and  for  other  parts  of  Spain  seem  to 
me  encouraging.  The  hard  work  of  past  years  is 
paying  off  with  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
the  fields,  new  factories,  and  modernization  of 
industrial  plants.  The  result  will  be  more  con- 
sumer goods. 

An  improvement  in  Spain's  economy  will  be  also 
in  the  interest  of  my  country.  We  want  Spain 
to  be  strong  economically.  In  the  tense  interna- 
tional situation  that  exists  today,  the  nations  of 
the  Western  World  must  be  unified  against  a 
common  danger.  In  this  unity  they  must  base 
their  defense  on  economic  as  well  as  military 
strength. 

Spain  thoroughly  understands  the  true  nature 
of  this  danger — international  communism  with 
its  aggressive  designs.  We  Americans  know  this, 
and  we  know  that  we  can  rely  upon  the  courage 
and  honor  of  Spain  in  the  defense  of  Western 
civilization.  We  welcome,  therefore,  and  support 
Spain's  undertaking  of  increasing  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  international  diplomacy.  We  re- 
joice over  Spain's  entry  into  the  United  Nations, 
and  we  look  forward  to  an  ever-increasing  friend- 
ship between  our  two  peoples. 


U.S.  Economic  Aid  to  Thailand 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  February  6  that  thus  far  this  fiscal 
year  it  has  approved  projects  in  Thailand  totaling 
$33.3  million  to  help  that  country  achieve  economic 
and  political  stability  and  maintain  its  security. 
Two   other  major  projects,   involving  U.S.   ex- 
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penditures  of  about  $1  million,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Thailand  and  are  under  consideration. 

The  approved  projects  include  $4.8  million  for 
technical  cooperation,  which  provides  specialized 
training  to  improve  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical capacity  of  the  Thais,  and  $28.5  million  for 
defense  support,  which  is  aimed  essentially  at  ex- 
panding the  economic  base  and  improving  the  de- 
fense posture  of  Thailand. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense  ad- 
ministers an  undisclosed  amount  of  military  aid — 
weapons  and  supplies — from  mutual  security 
funds. 

The  level  of  IcA-administered  assistance  to 
Thailand  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  except  for 
the  fact  that  this  year  all  direct-forces  suj^port  is 
being  handled  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Last  year  Ica  provided  $12.2  million  Avorth  of 
commodities  and  contract  services  to  Thailand's 
armed  forces  as  direct-forces  support. 

Ten  million  dollars  of  the  Ica  funds  this  year  is 
being  provided  to  Thailand  on  a  loan  basis. 

Thailand  occupies  the  heartland  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  is  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  free- world 
struggle  against  communism.  It  has  been  im- 
proving its  defensive  capabilities  since  the  signing 
of  the  Geneva  accords  and  the  partitioning  of  Viet- 
Xam.  U.S.  aid  was  substantially  increased  last 
year  after  Thailand's  economic  situation  had  se- 
riously deteriorated,  leaving  the  country  without 
adequate  resources  to  properly  support  its  defense 
budget,  which  had  more  than  doubled  since  1950. 

Nonmilitary  aid  from  1951  through  fiscal  1955 
amounted  to  $70  million,  and  this  year's  program 
will  bring  the  cumulative  total  to  over  $103  mil- 
lion. 

Leadership  in  Southeast  Asia 

Thailand  has  assumed  increased  international 
responsibilities  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  and  its  leadership  among 
neighboring  countries  has  demonstrated  its  key 
role  in  the  development  of  greater  regional  solidar- 
ity. About  three-fourths  the  size  of  Texas,  it  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy  with  about  20  million 
population.  Thailand's  orientation  to  the  free 
world  has  been  evidenced  by  its  participation  in 
♦  lie  United  Nations  action  in  Korea,  by  its  charter 
membership  in  the  Seato  treaty,  and  by  its  co- 
operation  with  the  free  world  in  opposition  to 
communism  In  other  specific  ways. 


The  Mutual  Security  Program  objectives  sup- 
port the  overall  U.S.  objective  of  strengthening 
Thailand's  position  as  a  center  of  non-Communist 
influence  in  Southeast  Asia  and  a  bulwark  against 
further  Communist  expansion  in  the  area. 

The  projects  approved  for  financing  under  this 
year's  aid  program  are  intended  to  improve  public 
administration,  especially  fiscal  management;  ex- 
pand transportation  and  communications  facili- 
ties ;  provide  budgetary  support  for  Thai  defense 
forces ;  expand  and  diversify  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  the  economic  base  of  the  country  gen- 
erally; improve  essential  government  services  to 
the  people;  and  promote  increased  solidarity 
within  mainland  Southeast  Asia  by  joint  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  projects  of  mutual  interest. 

Highway  Improvement 

The  defense-support  portion  of  the  program 
includes  the  improvement  of  key  parts  of  Thai- 
land's road  network  to  increase  the  mobility  of 
defense  forces  and  facilitate  economic  develop- 
ment. Another  transportation  project  will  assist 
in  the  completion  of  the  engineering  and  construc- 
tion of  a  new  strategic  highway  between  Saraburi, 
near  Bangkok,  and  Korat,  principal  city  in  the 
underdeveloped  northeast.  Total  cost  of  the  road 
is  to  be  about  $22  million,  of  which  about  $13 
million  has  now  been  provided  by  Ica. 

The  200-mile  road  is  a  key  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  potentially  rich  but  now  backward 
northeast  region.  It  will  strengthen  the  economic 
and  social  ties  of  the  northeast  with  the  Bangkok 
area,  bringing  about  more  export  of  produce  from 
the  northeast  and  enabling  that  area  to  import 
other  needed  goods  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people.  Lack  of  communication  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  backwardness  of  this 
part  of  the  country. 

New  roadbuilding  equipment  sent  to  Thailand 
for  the  job  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Thai  high- 
way department  upon  completion- of  the  highway 
to  make  possible  a  much-needed  expansion  of  the 
whole  northeastern  road  network,  of  which  the 
northeast  road  will  be  the  central  trunk. 

Upon  completion  of  the  road,  Thai  private 
capital  is  expected  to  begin  to  flow  into  the  north- 
east to  stimulate  economic  development.  New 
hind  may  be  opened  to  agriculture,  new  small 
industries  may  be  launched,  and  a  trend  away  from 
the  present  one-crop  rice  economy  is  expected. 
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The  highway  project  will  serve  as  a  dramatic 
einonst ration  to  the  people  of  that  area  of  the 
lU-ivst  held  by  the  Thai  Government  and  the 
kited  States  in  their  welfare  and  as  an  example 
[  U.S.  proficiency  in  peaceful  pursuits.  Special 
.S.  assistance  has  been  channeled  into  northeast 
ha i land  in  the  last  2  years  to  help  improve  liv- 
i»r  conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  lace  of 
tereasing  Communist  pressures  and  propaganda 
■tivity. 

Other  projects,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
Bronautical  ground  services  and  meteorological 
trices,  are  intended  essentially  to  meet  the  needs 
f  the  Thai  Air  Force,  which  has  been  equipped 
rgely  through  the  U.S.  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ice  Program.  Commercial  aviation  operating 
i  Southeast  Asia  also  will  benefit  from  these 
rojects. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  $28.5  million 
rfense-support  funds  will  be  used  to  generate 
teal  currency  to  help  finance  construction  of 
lilitary  and  naval  training  facilities  and  for 
tiler  military  activities.  This  local  currency  is 
>tained  through  the  sale  in  Thailand  of  Ica- 
nauced  imports  from  the  United  States  and  else- 
here. 

\— istance  to  the  Thai  State  Railway  is  not 
eluded  in  this  year's  program  because  the  rail 
(tension  project  undertaken  last  year  has  been 
jmpleted  and  a  recent  World  Bank  loan  is  ex- 
ected  to  satisfy  the  more  critical  and  immediate 
eed>  of  the  railway.  The  railway's  military- 
lpport  potential  is  being  increased  also  by  the 
nival  of  special  types  of  rolling  stock  and  tele- 
jnununications  equipment  which  were  ordered 
nder  last  year's  program. 

A  new  project  in  automotive  maintenance  has 
een  approved  to  help  Thailand  realize  maximum 
enefit  from  the  motor  vehicles  which  are  now 
nilable  in  the  country.  The  vehicle  mainte- 
ance  project  is  a  logical  supplement  to  the 
ighway  construction  activities  being  undertaken 
1  the  program. 

Other  defense-support  projects  include  a  tank 

rijration  and  water  conservation  program  and  a 
mlaria  control  program.  U.S.  aid  in  combat- 
ij_r  malaria  has  helped  the  Thai  Government  to 
take  rapid  progress  against  the  disease  thus  far, 
nd  it  is  expected  that  this  year's  program  will 
irovide  one  of  the  final  steps  in  countrywide 
ontrol  of  the  disease,  once  Thailand's  number-one 
iller. 


Diversification  of  the  Economy 

Because  the  improvement  of  Thailand's  predom- 
inantly agricultural  economy  is  largely  contingent 
on  diversification,  attention  is  being  given  to  ac- 
tivities in  industry  and  mining,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  stimulate  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  small-  and  medium-size  industries 
through  advisory  services,  improvement  of  basic 
facilities  such  as  power  and  transportation,  market 
surveys,  and  other  means  of  attracting  the  partici- 
pation of  private  industry.  Although  aid  for  this 
general  purpose  is  expected  to  remain  relatively 
small,  it  is  felt  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram and  it  is  hoped  that  the  aid  will  act  as  a 
strong  catalytic  force  in  stimulating  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  by  private  investment. 

The  improvement  of  Thailand's  public  adminis- 
tration practices  is  of  primary  importance,  serving 
to  encourage  the  Thais  to  utilize  their  own  re- 
sources more  effectively  and  lessen  their  need  for 
external  assistance. 

Of  the  $4.8  million  provided  for  technical  coop- 
eration, about  a  third  will  be  used  to  aid  Thai- 
land's program  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional activities.  Primarily  through  the  provision 
of  contractual  and  other  technical  services,  as  well 
as  the  supplying  of  specialized  equipment,  the  cur- 
rent program  includes  projects  to  improve  tech- 
nical education  in  the  Bangkok  Technical  Institute 
and  in  trade  schools  throughout  Thailand ;  to  train 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers ;  to  im- 
prove facilities  for  the  training  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  public  health  officers;  to  establish 
training  and  demonstration  centers  for  mechanics ; 
and  to  up-grade  agricultural  education.  In  all,  25 
percent,  or  $1.2  million,  of  the  technical  coopera- 
tion funds  is  for  the  training  of  Thais  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  the  technical  cooperation  funds  are  for 
the  continuance  of  IcA-financed  contracts  which 
have  sent  faculty  members  from  the  Universities 
of  Indiana  and  Texas  and  from  Oregon  State 
College  to  Thailand  on  3-year  assignments  to 
work  with  Thai  institutions  in  the  fields  of  teacher 
training,  engineering  education,  and  agricultural 
education. 

A  small  amount  has  been  programed  for  a  new 
project  to  provide  training  and  consulting  services 
in  connection  with  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Many  examples  of  progress  resulting  from  joint 
Thai-U.S.  efforts  are  now  available.    The  first 
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phase  of  a  project  to  modernize  budgetary  proce- 
dures and  improve  fiscal  management  throughout 
the  government  has  been  completed,  and  a  contract 
is  under  negotiation  to  launch  the  second  phase  of 
fiscal  management  improvement.  Thailand's  rev- 
enue collection,  especially  customs,  has  been  im- 
proved, and  more  progress  in  the  fiscal  field  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  availability  of  domestic 
financial  resources  for  productive  economic  under- 
takings and  for  support  of  the  defense  effort. 

A  factfinding  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  Me- 
kong River  is  being  undertaken  with  Ica  aid  by 
Thailand  in  conjunction  with  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Viet-Nam  to  determine  the  potentialities  for  de- 
velopment of  navigation,  irrigation,  hydroelectric 
power  development,  and  flood  control.1  The  possi- 
bilities for  immediate  low-cost  projects  on  seg- 
ments of  the  river  to  bring  immediate  benefits  to 
the  people  of  the  area  will  be  shown,  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  a  series  of  long-range  studies 
necessary  for  proper  development  of  the  river. 

The  Thai  Railway  has  been  extended  for  30 
miles  to  link  Udorn  and  Nongkai,  and  important 
segments  of  the  highway  network  are  being  re- 
built. The  railroad  extension,  financed  jointly  by 
the  Thai  Government  and  the  United  States  with 
an  Ica  contribution  of  $4  million,  is  of  especial 
importance  to  land-locked  Laos;  it  will  permit 
greatly  increased  trade  at  substantially  lower 
transportation  costs  than  have  prevailed  hereto- 
fore. 

Economic  development  will  benefit  substantially 
from  improved  transportation,  the  lack  of  which 
has  been  a  major  deterrent  to  economic  growth  and 
progress. 

Accomplishments  in  Agriculture 

Increasing  accomplishments  are  being  reported 
in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
tural diversification.  The  livestock  improvement 
effort  is  moving  ahead  rapidly  with  the  use  of 
about  400  head  of  cattle  and  hogs  which  have  been 
imported  for  use  as  breeding  stock.  Disease  con- 
trol facilities  are  having  an  increasing  effect  on 
the  health  and  productivity  of  local  livestock.  Ex- 
periments and  demonstrations  on  the  production 
of  forage  crops  have  indicated  that  corn  produc- 
tion, the,  storage  of  grain  sorghum  silage,  and  the 
production  of  improved  grasses  are  quite  feasible 
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iu  Thailand  in  support  of  livestock  producti«| 
Yellow  dent  corn  seed  lias  been  propagated  sit 
cessfully  in  the  northeast,  and  field  demonstraticl 
have  proven  its  adaptability.  Enough  provt 
corn  seed  has  become  available  during  the  lflj 
harvest  season  to  supply  most  farmers  in  Xon- 
east  Thailand. 

Puerto  Rican  sweet  potatoes  introduced  by  tl 
I  .8.  technical  cooperation  program  into  Northel 
Burma,  have  been  transplanted  into  Northel 
Thailand.  Stock  is  now  being  made  available  lr 
distribution  to  farmers  in  areas  surrounding  fit 
different  experimental  stations.  This  new  sw«| 
potato  produces  twice  the  quantity  of  potatoes  1 
the  native  variety  and  is  of  higher  quality, 
has  a  shorter  growing  period  and  is  better  likl 
by  both  the  Thai  people  and  the  local  livestocl 
Essential  government  services  to  the  people  hai 
been  improved  in  many  ways.  Spraying  of  houii 
with  DDT  under  the  government  health  servii 
has  been  under  way  since  1951,  but  last  year  one  I 
the  final  major  operations  was  undertaken  with  1 1 
objective  of  extending  protection  to  all  malario 
areas  in  Thailand,  areas  containing  10  millifl 
people.  The  homes  of  about  7  million  people  hi 
previously  been  sprayed.  After  3  successive  yeai 
of  housespraying,  malaria  has  been  eliminated  I 
a  number  of  areas. 


$26.4  Million  Allotted  to  Pakistan 
in  Mutual  Security  Funds 

Allotment  of  an  additional  $26.4  million 
mutual  security  funds  to  Pakistan  was  announce 
on  February  18  by  the  International  Cooperatio 
Administration,  bringing  the  total  of  U.S.  eci 
nomic  assistance  to  the  country  thus  far  from  191 
fiscal  year  funds  to  $62.4  million.  The  new  alio 
ment  will  be  used  to  help  Pakistan  develop  agr 
culture  and  natural  resources,  iiidustry  and  mil  j 
ing,  health  and  sanitation,  and  transportation.  1 

Previously  allotted  this  year  was  $6  million  fc 
technical  cooperation  and  $30  million  to  purchas 
such  commodities  as  iron  and  steel,  industrial  m; 
chinery,  motor  vehicles,  nonferrous  metals,  an 
chemicals.  Commodities  are  now  moving  int 
Pakistan  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  a  week  under 
commodity  allotment  of  $40  million  from  195 
fiscal  funds. 

The  largest  single  development  to  be  aided  b 
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e  now  $26.4  million  allotment  is  a  multipurpose 
rth  dam  on  the  Karnafuli  River  in  crowded 
isl  Pakistan,  for  which  $8.4  million  is  being 
(marked.  This  project,  located  30  miles  up- 
feam  from  the  port  of  Chittagong  on  the  Bay 
Bengal,  is  designed  to  raise  the  economic  stand- 
ds  of  the  people  of  East  Pakistan,  which  is 
out  the  size  of  the  State  of  Alabama  but  has  a 
ipulation  of  more  than  45  million — 15  times  that 
Alabama. 

With  an  initial  capacity  of  80,000  kw.,  the  dam 
ill  be  a  source  of  cheap  power  for  industrial 
d  home  use.  improve  flood  control  measures  on 
>>  Karnafuli  River,  and  provide  water  storage 
r  irrigation.  The  project  has  been  under  con- 
ruction  by  the  East  Pakistan  Government  since 
52.  Total  cost  in  all  currencies  is  the  equivalent 
million.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  date, 
chiding  the  new  allotment,  is  about  $12.6  million. 


ew  Procedures  for  Distribution 
Stable  Isotopes 

Simplified  procedures  for  the  domestic  and 
reign  distribution  of  stable  (nonradioactive) 
)topes  and  rare  earths  produced  by  the  U.S. 
tomic  Energy  Commission  were  announced  on 
'binary  15  by  Chairman  Lewis  L.  Strauss. 
Under  the  revised  procedures  neither  domestic 
tr  foreign  applicants  will  be  required  to  file  and 
itain  Commission  approval  of  applications  he- 
re purchasing  the  materials.  Requests  and  pur- 
ase  orders  will  be  handled  directly  between  the 
er  and  the  Axe  facility  supplying  the  materials. 
lectromagnetically  concentrated  stable  isotopes 
ill  be  available  for  sale  to  domestic  users;  they 
are  previously  available  only  on  a  loan  basis. 
•ports  of  results  of  experiments  using  the  mate- 
ils  will  not  be  required  from  either  U.S.  or  for- 
irn  applicants. 

The  export  of  deuterium  or  deuterium  com- 
mnds  to  any  country  listed  as  a  subgroup  A 
Soviet  bloc)  country  in  section  371.3  of  the  com- 
■ehensive  Export  Schedule  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ent  of  Commerce  is  prohibited.  Export  of 
•uterium  or  deuterium  compounds  to  any  other 
•un try  requires  a  special  export  license  from  the 
epartment  of  Commerce.  Prior  approval  of  the 
tomic  Energy  Commission  must  be  obtained  for 


sale  of  any  other  stable  isotope  to  a  person  in  a 
Soviet-bloc  country. 

The  Commission  will  establish  annual  or  special 
quotas  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  item  to  be 
distributed  and  the  maximum  amount  which  will 
be  available  to  any  one  person,  firm,  or  institution 
without  special  Commission  approval.  Samples 
of  rare  and  expensive  items  may  be  loaned,  pro- 
vided they  will  not  be  diluted  or  contaminated 
during  use. 

Sale  prices  and  charges  for  loan  of  the  mate- 
rials will  be  established  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  distribute  only  those  materials 
which  are  not  available  commercially,  unless  the 
requester  certifies  that  the  commercial  product 
does  not  meet  purity  or  quantity  specifications  re- 
quired for  his  research. 

Stable  isotopes  have  had  important  applications 
in  basic  research  in  such  fields  as  biology,  medi- 
cine, chemistry,  and  metallurgy.  Rare  earths  also 
are  of  research  interest.  Stable  isotopes  cur- 
rently available  for  distribution  include  deu- 
terium, helium-3,  boron  10  and  11,  oxygen  18, 
argon  38,  and  the  electromagnetically  concen- 
trated isotopes  of  approximately  80  elements.  The 
rare  earths  included  in  the  distribution  program 
are  those  in  the  lanthanide  series :  elements  58  to 
71  inclusive.  Other  items  may  be  added  to  the 
list  as  they  become  available. 

Stable  isotopes,  except  deuterium,  are  distrib- 
uted by  the  Stable  Isotopes  Research  and  Produc- 
tion Division,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Under  the  revised  procedures 
the  Commission's  Savannah  River  plant  will  sell 
deuterium  oxide  (heavy  water)  in  bulk  quantities 
to  any  domestic  distributor.  The  minimum  and 
maximum  amounts  that  may  be  purchased  are  200 
and  400  pounds  respectively.  Inquiries  should  be 
sent  to  the  Savannah  River  Operations  Office,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Post  Office  Box  A, 
Aiken,  S.  C. 

Purchasers  may  resell  deuterium  oxide  in  the 
smaller  quantities  used  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Previously,  such  quantities  were  distribu- 
ted only  by  the  Stuart  Oxygen  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  under  contract  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

Rare  earth  elements  are  available  from  the  Com- 
mission's Ames  Laboratory,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


on 


Mexico,  D.  F.  .    . 
Bangalore  (India) 

Paris 

Buenos  Aires    .    . 


Bangkok Feb.  9-18 


Paris  .... 
Mexico,  D.  F. 


Geneva     

Montreal 

Ciudad    Trujillo    (Dominican 
Republic). 

Manila 

Caracas     


Calendar  of  Meetings ' 

Adjourned  During  February  1956 

Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists:  3d  Meeting 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  the  Far  East:  12th  Session  .  . 
Unesco  Committee  on  International  Exchange  of  Publications  . 
Pan     American     Highway     Congresses:  Technical     Committee 

Terminology. 
Fao  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission  for  Asia  and  Pacific: 

1st  Session  of  Subcommission  on  Teak. 
Fao  Consultation  on  Imports  of  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  . 
Inter- American  Travel  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  on  Travel 

Promotion. 

Icem  Executive  Committee:  4th  Session 

Icao  Panel  on  Vertical  Separation  of  Aircraft:  1st  Meeting    .... 
U.N./Wmo  International  Hurricane  Seminar 

Philippine  World  Abaca  Conference 

Pan  American  Highway  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  on  Financ- 
ing of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

Icem  Council:  4th  Session 

Inter-American  Travel  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  on  Travel 
Barriers. 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations  .    .    . 

Fao  Meeting  on  Desert  Locust  Control 

In  Session  as  of  February  29,  1956 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Conference Washington 

International  Fair  for  Peace  and  Progress Ciudad   Trujillo    (Dominican 

Republic) . 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions     .    .    .  New  York 

Gatt  Contracting  Parties:  1956  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  17th  Session New  York 

Icao  Special  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  .    .    .  Paris 

U.N.  International  Wheat  Conference:  2d  Session Geneva 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Administrative  New  York 

Unions. 

International   Atomic   Energy  Agency:   Working  Level  Meeting  on  Washington 

Draft  Statute. 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  131st  Session Geneva 

Inter- American  Travel  Congresses:  2d  Meeting  of  Permanent  Execu-  Lima 

tive  Committee. 

International   Telecommunication   Union:   Meeting  of  Chairmen  of  Geneva 

Seven  Ccit  and  Ccif  Study  Groups. 


Jan.  17-Feb. 
Feb.  2-14 
Feb.  6-10 
Feb.  6-13 


Geneva      .    . 
Buenos  Aires 


New  York 

Addis  Ababa  (Ethiopia) 


Feb.  13-17 
Feb.  13-18 

Feb.  14-18 
Feb.  14-22 
Feb.  16-25 

Feb.  20-24 
Feb.  20-27 

Feb.  20-24 
Feb.  21-25 

Feb.  27-29 
Feb.  27-29 


Nov.  28- 
Dec.  20- 

Jan.  3- 
Jan.  18- 
Feb.  7- 
Feb.  20- 
Feb.  20- 
Feb.  21- 

Feb.  27- 

Feb.  27- 
Feb.  27- 

Feb.  29- 


Scheduled  March  1 -May  31,  1956 


New  York Mar.  5- 


Itu    International    Radio    Consultative    Committee    (Ccir)  :    Study 

Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  12th  Session 

Seato  Council 

U.N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power 

Inter-American   Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:   1st   Meeting  of 

Technical  Advisory  Council. 

Wmo  Regional  Association  VI  (Europe) :  2d  Session Dubrovnik  (Yugoslavia) 

U.N.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  10th  Session.    .    .    .      Geneva 

Unicef  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee New  York 


New  York 

Karachi 

New  Delhi 

Turrialba  (Costa  Rica) 


Mar.  5- 
Mar.  6- 
Mar.  7- 
Mar.  8- 

Mar.  12- 
Mar.  12- 
Mar.  12- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  23,  1956.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates  and  place; 
Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.N.,  United  Nations;  Unesco,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultu^ 
Organization;  Fao,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Icem,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migratioj 
Icao,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  Wmo,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  Ecosoc,  Economic  and  Soci 
Council;  Gatt,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  Ilo,  International  Labor  Organization;  Ccit,  Internation 
Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee  (Comitd  consultatif  international  teMegraphique) ;  Ccif,  International  Telephoi 
Consultative  Committee  (Comitd  consultatif  international  t616phonique) ;  Itd,  International  Telecommunication  Unio' 
Skato,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  Ecafe,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Unicef,  Unit< 
Nations  Children's  Fund;  Ece,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  Oas,  Organization  of  American  States;  Upo,  Univers. 
Postal  Union;  Sunfkd,  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development;  Unref,  United  Nations  Refug< 
Fund;  ClOBB,  Conference  Internationale  des  grands  reseaux  electriques;  Ecla,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Americi 
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ilendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

leduled  March  1   May  31,  1956 — Continued 

er-American  Specialized  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  the 
besources  of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  Marine  Waters. 

•.".  Ecafe  Railway  Subcommittee:  4th  Session 

International  Wheat  Rust  Conference 

h  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Industries.    .    . 
International  Congress  of  the  Vineyard  and  Wine 

s.  Ecb  Coal  Committee 

I.  Ece  Timber  Committee 

i.  Ecafe:  4th  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 

International    Radio    Consultative    Committee    (Ccir):    Study 
Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

>".  Scientific  Committee  on  Radiation:  1st  Meeting 

^  'onference  of  Experts  on  the  Cultural  Integration  of  Immi- 
grants. 

o:  3d  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

International    Radio    Consultative    Committee    (Ccir)  :    Study 
Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

Petroleum  Committee:  5th  Session  (reconvened) 

I.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  11th  Session 

;rnational  Instrumentation-Automation  Exhibition 

esco  Executive  Board:  43d  Session 

International    Radio    Consultative    Committee    (Ccir)  :  Study 
Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

esco  Conference  on  Asian-U.  S.  Cultural  Relations 

Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

i.  Ecosoc  Statistical  Commission:  9th  Session 

:o  Executive  Committee:  8th  Session 

International  Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee  (Ccit)  :  Study 
Group  IV,  Phototelegraphy  and  Facsimile. 

».  Economic  and  Social  Council:  21st  Session 

;rnational  Meeting  of  Technical  Experts  and  Administrative  Heads 
of  Women's  Labor  Bureaus. 
Administrative  Council:  11th  Session 

th  Pacific  Commission:  3d  Session  of  the  Conference 

International    Telegraphic     Consultative    Committee     (Ccit)  : 
Study  Group  V,  Joint  Ccit/Ccir  Committee  on  Phototelegraphy. 

f.  International  Law  Commission:  8th  Session 

I.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  11th  Session    .... 

esco/Oas  Regional  Conference  on  Free  and  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion in  Latin  America. 

:o  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  Associa- 
tion IV  (North  and  Central  America):  4th  Session. 

sr-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference 

L  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories: 
7th  Session. 

International  Philatelic  Exhibition 

Coal  Mines  Committee:  6th  Session 

;  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

o  Working  Group  on  the  International  Geophysical  Year  1957-58. 

;r- American  Cultural  Council:  2d  Meeting 

;r-American  Ministers  of  Education:  2d  Meeting 

th  Pacific  Commission:  15th  Session 

i.  Ecosoc  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade:  3d 
ion. 

1.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sunfed 

;mational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  15th  Meeting 

Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee:  5th 
on. 

;r-American  Technical  Cacao  Committee:  6th  Meeting 

American  Highway  Congresses:  2d  Meeting  of  Permanent  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

[.  International  Sugar  Conference 

•*.  Ecafe  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Preparation 
of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  2d 
ing. 
anding  Program  Subcommittee:  3d  Session 

<ef  Executive  Committee:  3d  Session 

Governing  Body:   132d  Session 

i  International  Conference  on  Large  Electric  High  Tension  Sys- 
tems (Cigre). 

'.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Minerals  Resources  Development:  2d 
Meeting. 

ibbean  Commission:  22d  Meeting 

Ecla  Committee  of  the  Whole 

rch  5,   1956 


Ciudad    Trujillo    (Dominican  Mar.  15- 
Republic). 

New  Delhi Mar.  15- 

Mexico,  D.  F Mar.  18- 

Santiago Mar.  20- 

Santiago Mar.  21- 

Geneva Mar.  21- 

Geneva Mar.  26- 

Bangkok Mar.  26- 

Paris Mar.  27- 

New  York March 

Caracas* March 

Ciudad   Trujillo    (Dominican  Apr.  3- 

Republic). 

London Apr.  3- 

Geneva Apr.  4— 

Geneva Apr.  5- 

Oslo Apr.  9- 

Madrid Apr.  9- 

The  Hague Apr.  10- 

United  States Apr.  10- 

San  Jose  (Costa  Rica)  .    .    .  Apr.  12- 

New   York Apr.  16- 

Geneva Apr.  17- 

London Apr.  17- 

New  York   .........  Apr.  17- 

Mexico,  D.  F Apr.  18- 

Geneva Apr.  21- 

Suva     (Fiji) Apr.  23- 

London Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Lima Apr.  23*- 

Ciudad    Trujillo    (Dominican  Apr.  25- 

Republic). 

San  Jose  (Costa  Rica)  .    .    .  Apr.  25- 

New   York Apr.  27- 

New   York Apr.  28- 

Istanbul Apr.  30- 

Bern Apr.  30- 

Geneva April 

Lima May  3*- 

Lima May  3*- 

Suva  (Fiji) May  4- 

New  York May  7- 

New  York May  7- 

Washington May  8- 

Geneva May  14- 

Salvador  (Brazil) May  20*- 

Washington May  21- 

New  York May  21*- 

Tokyo May  22- 

Geneva May  23- 

Geneva May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

Paris May  30- 

Tokyo May  30- 

Cayenne  (French  Guiana)     .  May 

Santiago May 


•.  H 


■ 
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The  Economic  Situation  in  Asia 


Folloioing  are  statements  made  at  Bangalore, 
India,  by  U.S.  representatives  to  the  meetings  of 
the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (ECAFE)  and  of  the  Commission's  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Committee. 

ECAFE  SURVEY  OF  ECONOMDC  SITUATION  ' 

The  survey  of  the  economic  situation  in  Asia 
and  the  Far  East,2  prepared  by  the  Secretariat, 
reached  Washington  in  time  to  provide  me  with 
interesting  reading  material  during  the  long  plane 
trip  out  here.  I  have  read  the  survey  with  keen 
interest,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  wish  to  commend  the  Secretariat 
for  the  excellent  piece  of  work  it  has  turned  out. 
The  chapter  "Post- War  Economic  Progress"  is 
particularly  searching  in  its  analysis,  and  we  agree 
with  the  conclusions  reached. 

I  have  one  observation  to  make  in  connection 
with  the  survey  which  is  offered  by  way  of  con- 
structive criticism  on  a  matter  which  unquestion- 
ably mars  the  otherwise  general  excellence  of  the 
report.  The  U.S.  delegation  believes  the  inclusion 
in  the  Ecafe  annual  survey  of  the  section  on 
Communist  China  is  questionable  since  it  is  not 
possible  to  compare  the  verifiable  achievements 
of  the  rest  of  the  countries  here  represented  with 
the  unverifiable  claims  emanating  from  the  Main- 
land. It  may,  therefore,  result  in  an  injustice 
to  the  other  countries  in  the  region  who  are  put- 
ting  forward  facts  and  not  propaganda.  Despite 
the  extensive  efforts  made  by  the  Secretariat  to 
present  an  objective  report  on  the  Mainland,  I 
suspect  it  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  frustra- 
tions of  such  an  attempt.  Not  only  does  it  have  to 
base  its  observations  on  secondary  and  unreliable 


'  Statement  made  on  Feb.  4  by  Howard  I*.  .Tones,  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  12th  session  of  ECAFE 
I  Feb.  2  14). 

*  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  >m<i   the   Far  Boat,  1958 
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sources,  but  by  its  very  terms  of  reference  i 
character  it  is  prevented  from  pointing  up 
cost  to  the  Chinese  people  in  human  dignity  { 
happiness  involved  in  the  alleged  progress  of 
country.  As  Dr.  Lokanathan3  pointed  out  j 
terday,  this  chapter  presents  the  Secretariat  w 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  acquisit: 
and  analysis  impossible  of  any  scholarly  solut: 
and  perhaps  takes  staff  time  out  of  all  proport: 
to  its  value. 

Overall  Increase  in  Output 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  1955  output 
the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  has 
creased  overall,  although  there  were  conflicti 
economic  movements  during  the  year.  On  1 
one  hand,  cereal  production  in  the  1954-55  ci 
year  was  somewhat  below  the  record  crop 
1953-54.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  increa 
in  the  production  of  other  agricultural  produ 
and  of  industrial  goods,  mineral  output,  and  po'n 
generation.  Especially  encouraging  has  been 
notable  increase  in  the  volume  of  foreign  tra 
conditioned  by  growth  of  production  in  t 
Ecafe  area,  relaxation  of  trade  and  paymei 
restrictions,  and  generally  improved  econon( 
conditions  throughout  the  world. 

We   welcome   the   fact  that  food   producti 
throughout  the  area  generally  increased,  partk 
larly  because  better  levels  of  nutrition  are  essent 
to  economic  development  in  all  sectors  of  the  ecc 
omy.     Industrial  production  also  has  begun 
develop  promisingly  in  some  countries.     At  t 
beginning  of  the  year,  rice-exporting  county 
still  found  themselves  in  a  difficult  position,  to 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  it  became  evident  th: 
rice-exporting  countries  were  endeavoring  to  el 
pand  exports  through  various  measures,  includii.r 
the  adjustment  of  prices,  and  thereby  were  all] 
to  move  much  of  the  burdensome  surplus  whi 

8  P.  S.  Lokanathan,  executive  secretary  of  ECAFE}, 
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rlier  was  a  major  problem.  The  continued 
relopraent  of  irrigation  facilities  and  the  em- 
asis  on  improving  agricultural  production  tech- 
pies  throughout  the  area  are  encouraging 
idonce  of  the  tremendous  progress  that  is  being 
ide  toward  the  solution  of  the  basic  problem  of 
Dividing  adequate  food  for  the  increasing  popu- 
ion  of  the  Far  East. 

fhe  U.S.  recognizes  the  importance  to  most 
intries  of  the  region  of  the  production  of  pri- 
irv  commodities  by  doing  all  we  can  to  maintain 
r  purchases  from  this  region  at  a  high  level. 
>elieve  my  colleagues  here  will  agree  that  the 
-  of  our  efforts  has  made  a  positive  contribu- 
n  to  the  economic  development  of  the  region 
J  to  the  stability  of  markets  for  these  com- 
dities. 

ks  pointed  out  by  M.  De  Seynes,4  during  1955 
>  world  market  price  for  natural  rubber  reached 
evel  which  enabled  rubber-producing  countries 
this  region  to  increase  their  foreign  exchange 
Slings  from  rubber.  There  is  little  need  to 
int  out  to  this  group  the  importance  to  these 
intries  of  the  large  volume  of  natural  rubber 
rchased  by  the  U.S.  Of  interest  to  you  also 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government,  during 
">.">.  sold  all  but  one  of  the  government-owned 
ithetic  rubber  plants  to  private  enterprises. 
is  action  will  make  it  possible  for  the  producers 
both  kinds  of  rubber,  synthetic  and  natural, 
reap  the  maximum  benefits  from  the  interplay 
the  free  market  forces.  Meanwhile,  natural 
bber  producers  should  continue  their  efforts  to 
luce  costs  of  production  in  order  to  compete 
ectively  with  synthetic  rubber. 
Hie  world  price  of  tin  has  maintained  a  rela- 
ely  high  level  and  has  increased  substantially 
recent  months  as  a  result  of  continued  heavy 
nand,  particularly  from  the  U.S.  Recogniz- 
*  the  situation  as  regards  price  and  supply,  the 
S.  announced  that  it  would  not  dispose  of  excess 
stocks  under  existing  or  expected  conditions, 
e  U.S.  purchases  of  tin  have  served  to  strengthen 
!  world  market  by  keeping  tin  surpluses  at  low 
els. 

Die  continued  progress  in  the  Ecafe  region 
rard  the  goal  of  economic  development  is  en- 
iraging.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  in  1955 
ogress  toward  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
se  of  essential  output  and  services,  such  as 

Philippe  De  Seynes,  U.N.  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
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power,  transportation,  fertilizer,  cement,  etc., 
may  have  been  accelerated.  Significant  contri- 
butions have  been  made  by  foreign  capital  in  the 
form  of  both  private  investment  and  intergov- 
ernmental or  international  grants  and  loans. 

Living  Standards  Still  Low 

As  the  survey  shows,  however,  the  region  has 
moved  but  a  short  distance  toward  solution  of 
the  problem  of  poverty.  Despite  gains  of  the 
last  few  years,  living  standards  show  no  real 
advance  over  prewar  levels.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  these  difficulties  can  be  over- 
come between  any  two  consecutive  meetings  of 
this  Commission.  As  Mr.  Nehru,  the  distinguished 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  has  pointed  out,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  rate  of  savings  and  capi- 
tal formation  of  the  countries  in  the  region  is  not 
commensurate  with  rates  achieved  by  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  West  during  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  The  countries  of  the  region 
must  therefore  give  priority  attention  to  the 
simultaneous  mobilization  of  its  human,  natural, 
and  financial  resources  to  accelerate  development. 
As  most  of  the  Ecafe  countries  are  well  aware, 
there  are,  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  mobilizing 
capital,  a  multiplicity  of  factors  bearing  on  eco- 
nomic development,  such  as  the  problems  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  identifying  individual 
projects,  of  administration,  and  of  reaching  agree- 
ment on  approaches  and  priorities. 

We  appreciate  the  generous  mention  of  the  U.S. 
bilateral  aid  programs  in  connection  with  the  re- 
port's consideration  of  contributions  of  foreign 
governments.  The  survey  refers  to  U.S.  aid  of 
$322  million  to  Colombo  Plan  countries  during 
fiscal  year  1955.  Total  U.S.  aid  to  the  Ecafe  re- 
gion in  fiscal  year  1955  is  more  than  double  that 
figure.  The  total  1955  obligations  to  Asian  and 
Ecafe  countries  for  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance  amounted  to  $6G8  million.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  take  time  here  to  review  these  pro- 
grams, except  to  emphasize  that  in  each  country 
we  are  told  they  are  contributing  substantially 
to  technical  advance,  economic  progress,  and  gen- 
eral stability,  thus  directly  assisting  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  these 
countries. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know,  too,  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  asked  for  a  continuation  of 
these  programs  and  assistance  in  the  budget  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the 
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forthcoming  fiscal  year.5  He  has  recommended 
for  economic  and  technical  assistance  a  global  total 
of  $1.8  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1957,  of  which  the  major  portion  is  to  go  to  the 
countries  of  the  Ecafe  region.  This  recommen- 
dation includes  provision  for  our  international 
programs  to  provide  training  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  and  also  the  annual  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram of  the  U.N.  The  President  has  also  recom- 
mended greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds 
under  the  program  and  amendment  of  the  act  so 
as  to  assure  greater  continuity  in  providing  as- 
sistance for  development  projects  and  programs 
which  require  a  period  of  years  for  planning  and 
implementation.  I  think  you  all  are  familiar  with 
the  President's  fund  for  Asian  development  of 
$100  million.  This  also  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
tinued in  an  effort  to  emphasize  activities  of  bene- 
fit to  the  region  in  addition  to  individual  countries. 

There  was  some  criticism  last  year  of  another 
aspect  of  our  aid  programs — that  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  surplus  commodities.  We  were 
glad  to  note  that  in  the  Industry  and  Trade  Com- 
mittee these  criticisms  were  not  repeated  by  the 
countries  concerned  and  trust  that  the  fears  ex- 
pressed last  year  have  been  somewhat  allayed.  I 
should  like,  however,  to  report  briefly  on  develop- 
ments since  that  time.  First,  my  Government  has 
adopted  the  policy  that  in  the  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses there  will  be  no  interference  with  normal 
markets  and  no  sale  to  those  countries  which  pos- 
sess foreign  exchange  for  purchases  from  their 
normal  suppliers.  Pursuant  to  this,  my  Govern- 
ment has  conferred  with  the  two  great  rice-produc- 
ing countries,  Burma  and  Thailand,  when  any  pro- 
gram has  been  under  consideration  for  disposal  of 
our  surplus  rice.  This  policy  has  also  been  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  other  commodities  and  the 
major  producers  of  those  commodities.  These  sur- 
pluses have,  in  brief,  been  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  hurt  our  friends,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  enabling  other  friends  to  feed  hungry 
people  and  meet  difficult  and  unexpected  domestic 
shortages. 

There  is  another  substantial  benefit  to  the  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodity — or  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram as  it  is  commonly  referred  to,  from  the  num- 
ber  of  the  law  which  applies  in  the  U.S.  These 
surplus  crops  are  sold  for  local  currency  as  most 
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of  you  here  present  know.  It  is  then  our  poM 
to  loan  most  of  the  receipts  at  low  interest  rtpj 
and  on  a  long-term  basis  for  the  purpose  of  elj 
nomic  development.  Thus,  countries  participatB 
in  this  program  receive  a  double  benefit  without,™ 
trust,  harming  in  any  way  the  primary  supplin 
In  this  world  of  great  human  need,  it  wouldB 
criminal  not  to  use  surpluses  to  help  meet  this  neB 
We  shall  maintain  our  efforts  to  find  ways  tol 
this  without  affecting  adversely  other  primjB 
producers. 

These  surpluses  have  also  been  used  as  outrijfl 
gifts  in  situations  of  extreme  emergency  wlB 
people  were  starving.  As  all  of  you  know,  1 
have  in  recent  years  made  available  over  3  millij 
tons  of  relief  food  grains  for  Afghanistan,  Indfl 
and  Pakistan.  This  is  just  one  example  j 
the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  through  the  1 
fective  utilization  of  our  surplus  commoditiJ 
Let  me  reiterate — our  policy  is  to  help  our  frierl 
without  hurting  our  other  friends. 

Role  of  Atomic  Energy 

We  should  also  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
atomic  energy  and  its  role  in  the  economic  develo 
ment  of  this  region.     The  whole  world  has  be; 
stirred  by  the  promise  held  out  by  the  peaceful  us 
of  atomic  energy.     It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
know  the  full  potentialities  of  this  great  for 
which  we  have  mastered,  nor  can  we  foresee  or  esi, 
mate  the  profound  changes  which  it  will  bring 
our  lives.    We  do  know,  however,  that  atom 
energy's  potential,  in  many  fields  closely  allh 
to  economic  development,  is  great.    In  medic 
diagnosis  and  therapy,  in  agriculture,  in  biolog 
in  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  power,  atom, 
energy  can  make  an  important  contribution.    "V 
know  that  the  interchange  of  information  at  tl 
atomic  energy  conference  held  in  Geneva  last  sun  i 
mer  ( and  presided  over  by  India's  famed  Dr.  Hon  \ 
Bhabha)  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  rapid  a( 
vance  in  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  ei 
ergy  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  desires  ou 
atoms-for-peace  program  to  become  one  of  the  ir 
struments  for  making  widely  available  the  grea 
benefits  inherent  in  the  application  of  atomic  er 
ergy  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  man.  At  th 
recent  Colombo  Plan  conference  at  Singapore,  th 
U.S.  Government  proposed  that  a  regional  nu 
clear  center  be  established  and  announced  that  th 
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L  would  be  prepared  to  contribute  substantially 
raid  such  a  ranter.6 

n  order  to  meet  the  need  for  training  and  ex- 
ience  in  this  field,  the  U.S.  has  initiated  a 
ieefold  program:  (a)  We  are  o tiering  courses 
instruction  in  the  U.S.  to  foreign  students  in 
tioisotope  and  reactor  technology,  as  well  as 
other  atom-related  fields;  (b)  we  have  assem- 
d  extensive  libraries  of  information  about  the 
m  and  furnished  them  to  countries  and  univer- 
es  all  over  the  world,  including  one  presented 
India  last  month;  and  (c)  we  have  developed  a 
(gram  of  bilateral  agreements  with  other  coun- 
'  encourage  and  support  the  installation  of 
parch  reactors.  Private  American  groups, 
nidations,  and  universities  also  provide  know- 
v  and  assistance  in  various  fields  of  scientific, 
hnical,  industrial,  and  agricultural  activities, 
1  they  have  also  advised  governments  in  eco- 
nic  planning  and  in  administration. 
ruining  to  the  area  of  private  foreign  invest- 
nt.  while  private  U.S.  investment  in  this  area 
>  not  been  large,  it  must  be  recognized  that  here 
;  an  important  source  of  external  capital.  The 
3.  continues  to  seek  measures,  both  within  the 
5.  and  abroad,  to  encourage  a  greater  flow  of 
vate  capital,  and  Ave  are  stepping  up  advisory 
vices  to  businessmen  and  informational  pro- 
izns  on  the  existing  investment  situation  in  the 
uitries  of  the  region.  The  U.S.  Congress  re- 
itly  authorized  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
tional  Finance  Corporation.  The  U.S.  signed 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Corporation  on 
eember  5,  1955.7 

Furthermore,  we  continue  to  encourage  the 
uitries  in  the  region  to  negotiate  friendship, 
nmerce,  and  navigation  and  investment  guar- 
ty  agreements  with  the  U.S. ;  and  through  other 
ans,  such  as  participation  in  trade  fairs,  we  are 
iving  to  bring  about  a  mutuality  of  interest  and 
king  of  commercial  channels  so  vital  to  the  en- 
gagement of  interest  by  private  capital  in  the 
ATE  countries.  The  U.S.  in  many  other  ways 
itinues  to  promote  measures  to  strengthen  the 
momy  of  the  free  world.  The  Trade  Agree- 
nts  Act  has  been  extended.  Negotiations  for 
rther  tariff  reductions  are  at  present  taking 
ice,  and  customs  procedures  have  been  further 
nplified.     One  of  the  major  developments  of 
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the  year  relating  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  was  the  accession  to  it  of  an  im- 
portant Ecafe  country,  Japan,  bringing  to  12 
the  total  number  of  Ecafe  members  participating 
in  the  General  Agreement. 

It  may  be  worth  pointing  out  that  the  U.S.  is 
the  number-one  customer  of  a  number  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Ecafe  region  and  a  principal  customer 
of  all.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  the  U.S.  relying 
upon  private  competitive  enterprise  and  principles 
of  multilateralism.  It  therefore  reflects  the  free 
choice  of  buyers  and  sellers  without  governmental 
constraint  and  without  discrimination. 

The  U.S.  Economic  Situation 

The  U.S.  has  seen  a  prosperous  1955  and  looks 
forward  to  a  prosperous  1956.  Production  of 
goods  and  services  has  reached  an  annual  rate  of 
$390  billion  or  better. 

A  swift  upsurge  set  in  toward  the  close  of  1954, 
as  our  economy  became  fully  adjusted  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  President  when  he  took 
office.  Industry  and  trade  switched  to  full  peace- 
time operations  and  took  on  new  momentum 
despite  reduced  military  and  general  government 
spending. 

In  1955,  the  rising  trend  carried  through  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  beginning  with  a  rapid  expan- 
sion in  the  automobile  and  housing  industries  and 
broadening  out  into  a  sustained  general  advance. 
New  high  levels  of  production,  employment,  and 
income  made  the  year  the  most  prosperous  the 
nation  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  current 
expansion.  Our  population  has  grown  and  con- 
tinues to  grow ;  science,  research,  and  technology 
open  up  new  vistas;  new  distribution  methods 
have  been  developed  to  match  mass  production; 
industry  is  plowing  back  large  portions  of  its 
profits  into  business ;  and  what  is  most  important, 
our  people  are  earning  more  than  ever  before. 
Our  governmental  policies  have  concentrated  on 
building  an  economic  environment  that  favors 
an  orderly  expansion  of  private  activities.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
continued  stability  by  building  into  our  economic 
system  appropriate  safeguards  to  prevent  any 
undue  fluctuation.  In  an  aura  of  intense  business 
competition  which  creates  better  and  better  prod- 
ucts for  more  people,  the  individual  is  allowed  to 
harvest  in  freedom,  security,  and  peace  the  fruits 
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of  his  ideas  and  initiative.  Our  people  are  thus 
stimulated  to  achievements  of  moral  and  spiritual 
value  within  the  the  framework  of  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  democracy.  The  social  con- 
sequences of  all  this  have  been  manifested  in 
greater  redistribution  of  income,  increasing  levels 
of  income,  and  a  constantly  rising  standard  of 
living. 

Organized  labor  has  contributed  to  the  general 
welfare  of  our  Republic — a  "unique  contribution," 
according  to  the  President — in  the  development  of 
the  American  philosophy  of  labor,  a  philosophy 
encompassing  the  values  of  liberty,  human  dig- 
nity, opportunity,  and  equal  rights  and  justice; 
recognizing  that  the  economic  future  and  inter- 
ests of  employers  and  employees  are  inseparably 
entwined  in  a  mutual  prosperity ;  and  encompass- 
ing the  concept  of  free  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween employers  and  unions  without  government's 
unwarranted  interference.  Within  this  frame- 
work, industrial  maturity  has  developed  as  is 
demonstrated  by  our  splendid  record  of  labor 
peace  and  unparalleled  prosperity. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  express  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  Ecafe  and  to  say  it  is  in  such 
meetings  as  this  that  the  future  of  Asia  is  being 
determined.  A  famous  American,  during  a  time 
of  one  of  our  greatest  trials  as  a  nation,  said,  "No 
nation  can  exist  half  slave  and  half  free."  I  think 
this  may  be  paraphrased  to  say  that  no  world  as 
small  as  ours  has  become  can  exist  without  an 
equalization  of  opportunity  and  improved  stand- 
ards of  living  for  every  individual,  whether  he 
be  a  Batak  of  the  North  Sumatra  mountains  or  a 
worker  in  one  of  India's  new  factories.  The  hu- 
man spirit  is  on  the  march,  and,  while  its  promise 
is  bright,  it  takes  the  hard  thinking  that  is  going 
on  in  meetings  like  this  to  channel  this  spirit  into 
effective  realization  of  the  goals  which  are  sought. 


REPLY  TO  SOVIET  CHARGES8 

As  everyone  here  knows,  we  have  our  differences 
with  our  Russian  colleagues.  I  regret,  however, 
that  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Russian  dele- 
gation |  P.  A.  Maletin]  has  in  his  remarks  seen  fit 
to  bring  some  of  those  differences,  which  are  basi- 
cally political,  before  this  body  and  to  attack  by 
implical  ion  virt  ually  all  the  count  ries  represented 
here.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  delegation 
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did  not  come  to  Bangalore  for  the  purpose  of  tak 
ing  the  time  of  this  distinguished  group  in  furthe 
discussing  those  differences  or  to  use  this  forum  a: 
an  arena  in  the  cold  war.  We  came  rather  with  tli< 
intent  to  ignore  political  conflicts  and  concentrate 
on  the  economic  problems  of  Asia  with  which  thi: 
body  was  created  to  deal. 

The  Soviet  delegation  has,  however,  made  cer 
tain  statements  to  which  the  United  States  dele 
gation  must  take  exception. 

The  Soviet  delegate  has  referred  to  pacts  an< 
blocs  as  increasing  fear  and  tension  and  impelling 
countries  of  the  region  to  divert  resources  for  mili 
tary  purposes.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  th< 
fear  and  unrest  in  the  world  has  hardly  been  causec 
by  a  nation  which  peacefully  withdrew  its  troop, 
from  South  Korea  in  order  to  permit  the  Korean: 
to  govern  their  own  affairs,  only  to  have  an  un 
warranted  attack  launched  upon  an  almost  de 
f enseless  nation  by  the  Communists  after  our  with 
drawal.  This  act  of  aggression  was  not  only  de 
nounced  by  the  United  Nations,  but  U.N.  force, 
are  still  in  the  field  ready  to  repel  a  further  in 
vasion.  Meanwhile,  in  both  North  Korea  anc 
North  Viet-Nam,  military  buildup  continues  h 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  On  thi; 
subject  the  Russian  delegate  may  retort  that  thi 
U.S.S.R.  is  not  involved  in  these  matters.  Mr 
Chairman,  international  communism  operate; 
under  one  guise  in  one  country  and  another  guisi 
in  another  country,  but  it  is  all  part  of  the  saim 
global  drive  to  enslave  free  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Union  talks  of  reduction  in  its  owi 
armed  forces,  but  fails  to  mention  that  thi 
U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  China  continue  to  main 
tain  the  largest  armies  in  the  world.  The  Unitec 
States  has  for  decades  stressed  the  reduction  o 
military  expenditures  in  order  to  divert  the  re 
sources  to  peaceful  constructive  uses  and  has  pro 
posed  practical  disarmament  plans  with  adequate 
supervision  which  would  insure  that  no  action 
would  take  place  contrary  to  words.  I  refer  t< 
our  President's  "open  skies"  plan,  which  the  Sovie 
Union  has  rejected.  The  U.S.S.R.  stands  practi 
cally  alone  in  opposing  every  other  proposal  fo 
disarmament  made  by  the  Disarmament  Commis 
sion  of  the  U.N. 

The  reference  to  monopoly  by  the  Soviet  dele 
gate  is  a  strange  one  if  intended  to  apply  to  th 
United  States.  There  is  no  country  in  the  worli 
where  the  principle  of  free  enterprise  and  opei 
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■npetition  has  been  so  jealously  guarded.  On 
ontrary,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
here  the  entire  government  has  been  turned  into 
giant  monopoly  as  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
mtacles  of  this  monopoly  are  reaching  into  many 
mntries  of  the  world,  and  trade  with  these  mo- 
opolies  forces  in  turn  the  creation  of  other  mo- 
spolies.  The  pattern  set  by  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ling  slavishly  followed  in  Communist  China  and 
ic  satellite  countries.  Under  this  pattern,  the 
LS.S.R.  is  able,  as  experience  has  shown,  to  change 
s  trade  position  from  one  day  to  the  next,  to  stop 
?liveries  whenever  it  pleases,  and  in  (general  to 
anipulate  trade  with  a  view  to  bringing  their 
admir  partners  under  Soviet  control. 
The  Soviet  delegate  has  referred  somewhat 
ightingly  to  the  aid  received  by  the  countries 
i  from  the  U.S.  All  I  have  to  say  on  this 
ibject,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  imitation  is  the 
ncerest  form  of  flattery  and  that  the  sudden  in- 
cest of  the  Soviet  Union  in  rendering  technical 
-si stance  and  economic  aid  of  itself  testifies  to  the 
hctiveness  of  these  programs.  The  U.S.  stands 
1  the  record  to  which  I  referred  the  other  day: 
[ore  than  $G00  million  of  aid  during  1955  has  been 
inneled  from  the  American  taxpayers  by  the  U.S. 
overnment  to  members  of  Ecafe  and  an  even 
•eater  amount  is  being  considered  for  the  forth- 
uning  year.  This  aid  lias  been  given  in  full 
icognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  recipients 
id.  as  their  earlier  testimony  indicates,  has  been 
elcomed  by  them.  In  India  alone,  excluding 
mnercial  transactions,  which  have  been  on  an 
;tensive  scale,  the  aid  of  the  U.S.  has  been  nearly 
df  i  billion  dollars  and,  of  this  total,  more  than 
df  has  been  in  the  form  of  grants. 
The  Russian  delegate  has  referred  to  the  indus- 
ial  buildup  of  Red  China.  This  is  a  balloon 
Inch  should  be  pricked.  From  all  sides  we  hear 
'  the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  this  region 
this  field.  Ecafe's  own  economic  survey  of 
sia  and  the  Far  East,  which  we  are  presently 
scussing,  in  table  11  on  page  20  shows  the  indus- 
ial  production  of  various  Asian  countries  from 
153  to  1955.  The  table  shows,  Mr.  Chairman, 
lat  the  percentage  increase  over  the  previous  year 
>r  Mainland  China  was  the  smallest  recorded  for 
ly  of  the  countries  listed.  The  table  shows  fur- 
lermore  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  industrial 
roduction  in  Communist  China  has  declined  from 
1.4  percent  in  1953  to  16.7  percent  in  1954,  and 


5.4  percent  in  1955.  This  is  based  on  their  own 
figures.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  example,  that 
India's  rate  of  increase  in  industrial  production 
over  the  previous  year  was  nearly  50  percent 
greater  than  that  of  Communist  China. 

The  Soviet  delegate  has  attacked  the  economic 
policies  of  certain  powers  who,  he  says,  are  "try- 
ing to  hamper  the  development  of  an  independent 
national  economy"  in  countries  of  the  Ecafe  re- 
gion. He  then  went  on  to  make  special  mention 
of  India's  development  of  irrigation  projects  and 
said  this  was  a  "demonstration  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple's firm  desire  to  go  forward  along  the  path  of 
consolidation  of  their  full  economic  independ- 
ence." Using  the  very  field  of  development  cited 
by  the  Soviet  delegate  as  a  good  example  of  how 
India  is  advancing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  U.S.S.R.,  despite  all  its  platitudes,  has  not 
provided  aid  to  India  in  this  field,  whereas  the  U.S. 
has  been  helping  India  in  this  field  in  a  major  way 
almost  since  the  date  of  its  independence.  Many 
Indian  technicians  have  been  given  training  in 
this  field  in  the  United  States;  many  American 
technicians  are  and  have  been  working  in  India's 
Central  Water  and  Power  Commission  on  the  de- 
sign of  irrigation  projects  and  in  the  field  of  river 
valley  development,  tube  well,  and  other  water 
development  projects;  and  more  than  $50  million 
has  been  made  available  under  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram alone  to  purchase  construction  equipment 
and  materials  needed  for  these  projects. 

The  Soviet  delegate  also  announced  that  it  was 
ready  to  provide  about  50  scholarships  in  its  uni- 
versities and  technical  institutions  for  students 
from  the  countries  of  the  Ecafe  region.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  the  booklet  issued  by  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  occasion  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Ecafe  it  is  stated  that  more  than  3,000 
training  awards  have  already  been  provided  by 
the  U.S.  during  the  41^-year  period  ending  in  1955 
to  the  countries  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region. 
On  the  basis  of  these  examples  selected  by  the 
Soviet  delegate,  may  I  suggest  that  the  action  of 
the  United  States  speaks  much  louder  than  the 
words  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  discus- 
sion, but  I  should  like  to  reiterate  that  the  aims  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  expressed 
in  its  bilateral  aid  programs  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  Colombo  Plan  are  to  promote  sound 
economic  development  and  expansion  of  trade  on 
a  multilateral  basis  to  the  end  that  the  countries 
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of  Asia  which  still  possess  freedom  and  independ- 
ence may  continue  to  maintain  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  simply  to  raise  two 
questions.  The  Soviets  are  apparently  urging  the 
countries  of  Asia  to  give  up  their  defenses — why  ? 
The  Soviets  are  urging  the  countries  of  Asia  to 
refuse  aid  from  sources  other  than  their  own — 
why? 


U.S.  SURPLUS  COMMODITY  PROGRAM  » 

Yesterday  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
saw  fit  to  accuse  the  United  States  of  dumping  its 
agricultural  surpluses  on  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
and  of  thus  dislocating  normal  market  operations 
and  interfering  with  international  trade.  Such 
blatant  misstatements  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
unchallenged. 

Even  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
United  States  legislation  on  the  subject  of  surplus 
disposal — and  the  administration  of  that  legisla- 
tion— should  keep  anyone  from  using  the  term 
"dumping."  If  there  have  ever  been  any  fears 
that  the  United  States  might  engage  in  such  prac- 
tices in  view  of  its  large  surpluses,  such  fears 
surely  have  been  allayed  by  now.  However,  if 
the  term  "dumping"  had  to  be  used,  we  must  admit 
that  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  "dumped" 
food  into  countries  of  the  region — in  times  of  flood, 
famine,  and  disaster  to  feed  suffering  people. 
This  kind  of  "dumping"  was  of  the  same  order  as 
the  help  extended  by  other  countries,  including 
countries  in  the  [Ecafe]  region,  to  the  United 
States  when  we  were  faced  with  disaster  caused 
by  floods  and  hurricanes.  It  was  in  the  same 
spirit  that  the  United  States  "dumped"  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  in  India  in  1951-52  when  crops 
failed  and  famine  stalked  the  land.  The  United 
States  passed  special  legislation  to  "dump"  up  to  a 
million  tons  of  food  grains  to  help  the  people  of 
Pakistan.  Just  last  week  the  United  States 
"dumped"  on  the  docks  of  Bombay  and  Madras 
20,000  tons  of  grain  worth  over  $2  million,  not 
including  shipping  costs,  as  a  gift  to  replace  grain 
distributed  free  by  the  Government  of  India 
during  the  floods  last  autumn. 


•  Statement  made  on  Jan.  29  by  Walter  M.  KotsehniR, 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  8th  session  of  the 
In. in  try  :irid  Trade  Committee  (Jan.  24-.*51).  Mr.  Kotsch- 
Qlg  also  was  a  l.'.S.  representative  to  the  12th  session  of 
BOAFB. 
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Most  people  know  that  the  surplus  commodii 
program  of  the  United  States,  which  provid. 
food  for  this  so-called  "dumping,"  also  provid 
that  local  currency  receipts  from  any  sales  in  tl 
country  getting  the  products  may  be  used  f< 
economic  development.  It  thus  helps  to  me 
some  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  all-importa; 
development  programs.  We  firmly  believe  th  . 
the  development  of  the  economies  of  the  countri 
of  the  region  with  the  help  we  give  by  this  pr 
gram  to  supplement  the  countries'  own  efforts  w: 
create  expanding  economies  which  will,  in  tur 
promote  trade  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

In  these  programs  involving  economic  develo; 
ment,  the  commodities  are  supplied  to  meet  i: 
creased  consumption  by  the  people.  In  these  tim 
of  rapid  economic  progress  and  expanding  econ 
mies,  we  believe  this  purpose  is  not  only  achievab 
but  is  also  vital  in  some  cases  to  sustained  ec 
nomic  effort  under  democratic  institutions. 

Let  me  add  one  other  observation  in  this  coy 
text.  Let  me  invite  you  to  think  and  feel  you 
selves  into  the  difficulties  the  American  peop 
and  our  Government  are  facing  in  this  mattt 
of  surpluses.  We  did  not  seek  these  surpluse 
They  can  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the  situ: 
tion  which  prevailed  during  and  at  the  end  < 
the  last  World  War.  At  that  time  the  America 
people  strained  their  resources  and  energies  i 
provide  for  the  needs  of  our  allies  and  friend 
the  needs  of  the  hungry  millions.  We  had  1 
increase  by  every  means  at  our  disposal  the  pn 
ductive  capacities  of  our  agriculture  and  brin 
large  new  territories  under  cultivation.  I  belie) 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  this  effort  mi 
lions  of  people  are  now  living  who  otherwise  woul 
not  be  alive. 

As  agricultural  production  in  other  parts  of  tl 
world  regained  and  surpassed  the  losses  suffere 
during  the  war,  a  development  which  we  warml 
welcomed  and  in  which  we  assisted,  America 
agriculture  found  itself  in  a  difficult  positioi 
We  could  not  reverse  overnight  our  drive  for  ii 
creased  production  or  take  millions  of  acres  oi 
of  cultivation  from  one  year  to  the  next.  "W 
are  doing  our  best  in  this  respect,  and  only  ri 
cently  the  administration  in  Washington  sul 
mitted  a  new  program  which  it  is  expected  wi 
reduce  production  without  injuring  the  interes 
of  our  farmers,  who  are  already  in  a  difficu 
position.10    In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  not  unloa( 

10 II.  Doc.  285,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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\g  or  "dumping"  our  surpluses  on  the  world. 
I  the  contrary,  we  are  spending  hundreds  of 
lillions  of  dollars  on  storage  every  year  to  pre- 
?nt  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  world  markets 
id  are  thus  showing  a  restraint  which  I  submit 
light  deserve  some  recognition.  It  certainly  does 
)t  call  for  the  kind  of  comments  which  the  rep- 
■ntative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  saw  fit  to  make. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  expect  to  continue  these  pro- 
rams  and  other  forms  of  economic  aid  during  the 
;ar  before  us.  We  hope  to  carry  on  our  programs 
i  external  economic  assistance  alone  at  the  rate 
f  over  $5  million  every  24  hours.  This  economic 
•sistaiue.  we  believe,  can  be  deemed  unprece- 
?nted  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  We  believe 
mt  it  is  without  precedent  also  in  regard  to  its 
aderlying  policy  of  worldwide  tenders — a  policy 
hich  we  consider  a  prime  stimulant  to  interna- 
onal  trade. 

We  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  this  aid  will 
rip  to  speed  up  the  economic  development  of  the 
uderdeveloped  regions  and  particularly  those  of 
sia  and  the  Far  East.  We  profoundly  admire 
le  efforts  made  in  this  respect  by  our  friends  in 
lis  region.  Speaking  personally,  I  was  deeply 
oved  by  what  I  saw  the  other  day  at  the  exhibi- 
on  of  the  achievements  of  the  first  Five- Year 
Ian  in  this  country  which  is  our  host.  We  are 
ippy  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this  great  coop- 
•ative  effort  of  all  the  countries  in  the  region, 
he  welfare  of  untold  millions  of  people,  the  cause 
f  freedom  for  all,  and  the  growth  of  peaceful  rela- 
ons  are  dependent  on  the  success  of  this  effort, 
entlemen,  we  are  with  you  in  your  great,  con- 
ructive  endeavors,  and  let  no  one  tell  you 
herwise. 


HE  U.N.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM" 

I  should  like  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
id  as  the  U.S.  member  of  the  Technical  Assist- 
lce  Committee  of  the  U.N.  to  make  a  few  obser- 
ifions.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  Technical 
ssistance  Program  of  the  U.N.  and  the  partici- 
iiting  specialized  agencies  represents  the  most 
instructive  program  that  the  U.N.  has  been  able 
» develop  in  the  economic  field.  It  has  proved  an 
Jective  means  of  making  the  fruits  of  scientific 

"  Statement  made  by  Mr.  Kotschnig  before  F.cafe  on 
?b.  8. 


knowledge  and  advance  available  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  It  is  thus  helping  them  to  escape 
the  toil  through  which  some  of  the  more  advanced 
countries  went  in  developing  modern  techniques 
and  technology.  And  it  will,  we  believe,  greatly 
accelerate  the  development  of  the  countries  of 
the  region  and  the  closing  of  the  gap  between 
the  developed  and  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  program  is  important  also  because  it  is 
distinctly  a  program  of  aided  self-help.  As 
the  Prime  Minister  of  this  great  country  has  said, 
the  success  of  any  effort  at  development  rests  pri- 
marily with  the  people  of  the  country.  My  coun- 
try and  the  American  people  are  deeply  impressed 
by  the  sacrificial  efforts  made  in  this  direction  by 
the  peoples  of  the  countries  of  this  region.  We 
are  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  have  a  share  in 
assisting  this  upsurge  of  determined  self-help. 

Finally,  this  program  is  important — and  I  think 
it  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  made  often  enough — 
because  it  is  a  multilateral  program.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  cooperative  efforts  which  have  ever 
been  made  in  the  economic  field.  The  great 
majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  con- 
tributing to  it,  as  is  the  entire  family  of  U.N.  or- 
ganizations, particularly  the  major  specialized 
agencies. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
development  of  this  program  is  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  the  so-called  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries today  are  themselves  increasingly  providing 
experts  and  training  facilities  to  other  underde- 
veloped countries.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
figures  given  in  this  session  of  Ecafe  is  the  infor- 
mation that  India,  while  using  the  services  of  59 
foreign  experts  in  1955  under  the  U.N.  program, 
had  provided  50  Indian  experts  for  service  in 
other  underdeveloped  countries.  There  can  be  no 
better  illustration  of  the  outstanding  cooperative 
effort  which  is  going  on. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board  [David  Owen],  some 
36  percent  of  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Program  was  being  chan- 
neled in  1956  into  the  Ecafe  region.  We  are  also 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Ecafe  is  playing  an 
important  role  in  connection  with  the  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  The  Ecafe  Secretariat  is 
advising  experts  from  foreign  lands  as  they  come 
into  the  region,  which  is  an  important  aid  to  these 
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experts.  Ecafe  is  also  advising  governments  in 
many  ways  set  forth  in  the  work  program  of  our 
organization.  The  Ecafe  Secretariat  is  provid- 
ing a  large  number  of  studies,  analyses,  and  re- 
ports which  are  of  great  usefulness  not  only  to  the 
U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Program  but  also  to 
the  various  bilateral  programs  which  are  being 
carried  on.  A  satisfactory  division  of  labor  has 
developed  in  this  respect  between  Ecafe  as  a 
regional  commission  and  the  operating  bodies  of 
the  U.N.  responsible  for  technical  assistance.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
Ecafe  itself  to  assume  such  operating  functions. 
The  existing  machinery  operating  the  entire  pro- 
gram is  already  highly  complicated  and  should 
not  be  complicated  any  further.  We  believe  that 
Ecafe  as  of  now  is  already  making  its  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  Program. 

U.S.  Support  for  U.N.  Technical  Assistance 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  what  I  have  said,  it  should 
be  quite  evident  that  the  U.S.  fully  and  strongly 
supports  the  Technical  Assistance  Program  of  the 
U.N.  Our  Chairman  will  forgive  me  if  I  permit 
myself  to  take  a  little  credit  for  the  United  States 
for  the  initiation  of  this  entire  program  within 
the  U.N.  It  was  the  U.S.  which  first  proposed 
the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
following  the  initiative  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  in  inaugurating  the  point  4  program. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  the  first  to  recognize  the 
great  contributions  made  by  other  countries  and 
their  representatives  in  the  U.N.  Special  credit 
is  due  to  such  men  as  our  Chairman,12  who,  in  1949, 
had  a  leading  share  in  hammering  out  Resolu- 
tion  222  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which 
created  the  framework  for  the  Expanded  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Program.  Bonds  of  friendship 
and  of  cooperation  were  then  forged  which  noth- 
ing can  break. 

Ever  since  those  days  in  1949,  my  country 
has  strongly  supported  this  program  in  every 
possible  way.  We  are  trying  our  very  best  to 
coordinate  our  bilateral  programs  with  this  multi- 
lateral program  of  the  UN.  These  programs  pur- 
sue the  same  purpose,  which  is  to  offer  assistance 
in  the  unhampered  development  of  the  various 
count  lie-  iii  the  region.  In  this  context,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  way  in  which  the  leaders  of  the 

i  >  r.  Karmarkar  <>f  India. 
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multilateral  program  of  the  U.N.  have  been  wil 
ing  to  sit  down  with  us  to  hammer  out  the  d( 
tails  of  close  coordination  and  cooperation. 

I  should  like  now  to  touch  on  another  poin 
It  is  a  point  which  requires  clarification  and  whic 
raises  some  major  policy  issues.  I  am  prompte 
to  do  so  by  the  remarks  made  by  the  represent? 
tive  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  reflect  some  considei 
able  confusion  regarding  the  nature  of  our  wor 
and  program  and  an  attitude  which  is  not  in  a< 
cord  with  the  best  interests  of  the  program.  T 
make  my  point,  I  have  to  go  back  somewhat  i 
history. 

Until  3  years  ago,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  sate 
lites  not  only  showed  little  interest  in  the  pr( 
gram  but  were  given  to  attack  it  on  every  possibl' 
occasion.  In  session  after  session  of  the  Economr 
and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
they  denounced  the  program  as  another  sinistd 
attempt  of  "imperialists  and  monopolists"  ti 
establish  their  control  over  the  underdevelope ; 
countries,  to  keep  them  in  a  colonial  state,  an! 
to  exploit  them  and  retard  their  development 
Neither  the  U.S.S.R.  nor  its  satellites  contribute1 
any  funds  or  services  to  the  program. 

Three  years  ago  the  U.S.S.R.  for  its  own  ret 
sons  and  probably  impressed  by  the  effect  of  tt 
program  on  the  underdeveloped  countries  an 
nounced  that  it  was  going  to  make  a  contributio 
of  4  million  rubles  to  the  program,  which  at  th 
artificial  rate  imposed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  was  repre 
sented  as  a  contribution  of  $1  million.  We  wei 
glad  about  this  apparent  change  of  heart,  althoug 
the  contribution  appeared  small  indeed  measure 
by  the  contributions  of  other  countries.  It  migr. 
be  noted  in  passing  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  not  irJ 
creased  its  contribution  during  the  last  3  years 
as  have  most  of  the  other  countries.  Thus,  th 
U.S.S.R.  continues  to  contribute  4  million  ruble 
per  year  as  compared  with  the  $15  million  of  th 
U.S.;  the  $2%  million  of  the  United  Kingdom 
the  $iy2  million  of  France;  and  the  $1,800,000  o 
Canada,  a  country  of  14  million  inhabitant; 
Other  countries  much  smaller  also  really  straine 
their  resources  to  provide  substantial  contribi 
tions,  such  as  Belgium  with  $440,000;  Australi 
with  more  than  $300,000;  Denmark,  $580,000. 
Netherlands,  $760,000;  and  Norway,  $380,00( 
These  are  the  pledges  which  these  countries  mad 
for  the  year  1956.  The  disparity  in  support  bf 
tween  these  countries  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  all  th 
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iv  striking  since  we  are  being  told  over  and 
m-  again  that  the  I'.S.S.R.  is  outrunning  eco- 
oically  every  other  country. 

iet  Policy  of  Inconvertibility 
Hr.  Chairman,  we  welcomed  in  1953  the  offer 
I  contribution  from  the  U.S.S.R.    What  was 
t  made  clear  at  that  time  was  that  the  U.S.S.R. 

Did  refuse  to  convert  any  part  of  its  contri- 
tion into  currencies  that  could  be  used  outside 
l  [J.S.S.R.  and  a  small  group  of  other  coun- 
ts within  the  economic  orbit  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
fare  is  every  evidence  that  this  insistence  on 
•onvertibility  reflects  the  determined  policy  on 
1  part  of  the  I'.S.S.R.  to  use  these  funds  in  its 
n  political  and  economic  interest.  It  is  this 
janvertibility,  stubbornly  adhered  to,  which  at 
st  resulted  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  contri- 
tion proved  unusable.  Since  then,  the  Soviet 
lion  has  done  everything  possible  to  have  these 
ads  used  along  bilateral  rather  than  multilateral 

Inconvertibility  has  meant  that  the  Russian 
ntribution  can  only  be  used  to  provide  Soviet 
perts.  It  forces  the  U.N.  to  use  these  funds  for 
irchases  exclusively  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  its 
tellite  countries.  Any  part  of  the  funds  allo- 
ted  for  scholarships  can  only  be  used  for  scholar- 
ips  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  been  em- 
oyed  to  finance  study  tours,  but  again  only  in 
e  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  matter  of  note  that  the 
irious  invitations  for  visits  to  Soviet  Russia 
ade  in  this  very  session  of  Ecafe  do  not  pro- 
de  for  any  additional  funds  but  again  are  de- 
gned  to  help  use  up  the  inconvertible  Soviet 
ntribution  to  the  Program  of  Technical  Assist- 
ice. 

All  this  means,  to  be  blunt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  contribution  is  used  really  in  a  bilateral  sense 
id   for  the  Soviet  Union's  own  purposes.     It 

that  the  great  multilateral  effort  in  which 
e  are  engaged  is  being  used  as  a  smokescreen 
>r  a  bilateral  operation.  It  is  evident  that  the 
oviets  are  not  interested  in  the  multilateral 
laracter  of  our  work  and  do  not  really  want  to 
ipport  a  multilateral  program.  They  are  not 
iterested  in  securing  supplies  where  they  can  be 

•cured,  in  offering  training  facilities  where 
ley  can  be  most  usefully  used,  or  in  support- 
lg  experts  from  such  countries  as  India,  Mexico, 
r  Turkey  to  go  to  other  countries  seeking  their 


services.    They   are  only   interested  in  placing 
their  own  experts,  or  whatever  they  may  be. 

To  highlight  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  what  it  would  mean  if  the 
U.S.  took  the  same  position.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  our  contribution  amounts  to  50  percent  of 
all  the  contributions  made  to  the  program.  I 
wonder  what  the  reaction  would  be  if  we  insisted 
that  50  percent  of  all  the  supplies  bought  by  the 
Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  had  to 
be  bought  in  the  U.S. ;  that  half  of  all  the  scholars 
and  trainees  supported  by  the  program  had  to  go 
to  the  U.S. ;  that  half  of  all  the  experts  would  have 
to  be  U.S.  experts ;  and  that,  of  all  the  study  tours, 
one  half  would  have  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Such  a 
policy  might  be  in  our  interest,  but  it  certainly 
would  not  help  to  sustain  the  great  cooperative 
effort  in  which  we  are  engaged.  For  this  reason 
we  have  at  no  time  attempted  to  impose  such  con- 
ditions on  the  U.N.  and  on  the  participating  coun- 
tries. As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  of  experts, 
only  16  percent  of  all  the  experts  employed  under 
the  program  by  the  U.N.  and  specialized  agencies 
are  American  citizens.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  have  our  funds  used  to  help  finance  the  experts 
of  other  countries  and  particularly  experts  from 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  We  are  not  in- 
terested in  political  or  economic  gain  for  ourselves. 
We  are  interested  in  getting  the  best  qualified 
experts  into  the  field.  In  one  word,  we  are  wedded 
to  this  program  as  a  multilateral  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  continue  this  policy 
because  we  believe  that,  unless  we  do  so  and  unless 
the  other  participating  countries  maintain  this 
policy,  the  whole  multilateral  U.N.  program  will 
be  jeopardized.  We  have  scrupulously  observed 
the  policies  laid  down  in  Resolution  222  as  it  was 
written  in  1949.  The  policies  laid  down  there  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  common  efforts. 
If  this  U.N.  program  is  to  be  used  as  a  coverup 
for  various  bilateral  programs,  there  is  real  dan- 
ger not  only  that  it  will  break  up  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  unrelated  bilateral  programs  but  that  our 
whole  great  effort  will  be  wrecked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  having  spoken 
with  some  feeling  on  this  subject,  but  I  do  feel 
strongly  about  it.  The  issue  I  have  raised  is  an 
important  issue  on  which  much  of  the  future  of 
the  program  depends.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
this  part  of  my  observation  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  fall  in  line  with  the  rest  of 
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us,  to  uphold  the  principles  on  which  this  multi- 
lateral program  is  built,  and  to  make  their  funds 
freely  available  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  them  most  effective. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol 

Agreement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North  At- 
lantic ice  patrol.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 
January  4,  1956.1 

Signatures:  Netherlands,  February  17,  1956;  Greece, 
February  23,  1950. 

Postal  Matters 

Convention  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 
Spain,  final  protocol,  and  regulations  of  execution. 
Signed  at  Bogota  November  9,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
March  1,  1956. 

Signatures:  Argentina,2  Bolivia,  Brazil,2  Canada,2  Chile,2 
Colombia,   Costa   Rica,2  Cuba,   Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,2  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,2 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,2  Spain, 
United  States,2  Uruguay,2  Venezuela. 
Agreement  relative  to  parcel  post,  final  protocol,  and  regu- 
lations of  execution  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas 
and  Spain.     Signed  at  Bogota  November  9,  1955.     En- 
tered into  force  March  1, 1956. 

Signatures:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 

Colombia,    Costa    Rica,    Cuba,    Dominican   Republic, 

Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 

Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain, 

United  States,2  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Agreement  relative  to  money  orders  and  final  protocol  of 

the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain.     Signed 

at  Bogota  November  9,  1955.    Entered  into  force  March 

1,  1956. 

Signatures:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica.  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nica- 
ragua, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain,  United 
States,2  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 


Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  anne: 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  aii 
mail   and   final   protocol   thereto.     Signed   at   Brussel 
July  11,  1952.     Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.     TI 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Israel,  January  27,  1956. 

Weather 

Convention   of  the  World   Meteorological   Organizatioi 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  int 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Korea,  February  15,  1956. 

BILATERAL 
Austria 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement.  Signed  at  Vienn; 
February  7,  1956.     Entered  into  force  February  7,  195C 

Egypt 

Agreement  further  modifying  the  surplus  agricultura 
commodities  agreement  of  December  14,  1955  (TIAi 
3439,  3496)  by  providing  for  the  sale  of  approximatel; 
120,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  to  Egypt.  Effected  by  ex 
change  of  notes  at  Washington  February  17,  1956| 
Entered  into  force  February  17,  1956. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Designations 

Ellis  K.  Allison  as  Facilitation,  Travel,  and  Tourism 
Officer,  Aviation  Division,  with  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating Department  of  State  action  concerning  the 
encouragement  of  international  travel  and  the  reduction 
of  border-crossing  formalities,  and  Department  repre- 
sentative on  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Foreign 
Travel,  effective  February  21. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  reservations. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  23  confirmed  Douglas  Maxwell 
Moffat  to  be  Ambassador  to  Australia. 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 

The  basic  source  of  information  on 
U.S.  diplomatic  history 


1939,  Volume  I,  General 


This  volume  is  comprised  entirely  of  the  Department's  docu- 
mentary record  of  the  events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  and  various  aspects  of  that  war.  The  great  majority  of 
documents  (printed  therein)  have  not  previously  been  published 
and  tell  graphically  the  events  of  that  tragic  year  as  seen  by 
American  diplomats. 

The  story  of  the  coming  of  World  War  II  is  presented  in  401 
pages  divided  into  eight  chapters  which  cover  speculation  as  to 
Axis  designs,  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany,  ten- 
sion following  that  occupation,  President  Eoosevelt's  peace  mes- 
sages of  April  14  to  Germany  and  Italy,  increasing  German 
pressure  on  Poland,  unsuccessful  Anglo-French  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  an  agreement  on  support  against  aggression, 
German-Soviet  relations  culminating  in  the  Treaty  of  Nonaggres- 
sion  signed  at  Moscow  on  August  23,  and  final  appeals  for  peace  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

Other  sections  cover  the  impact  of  the  war  upon  the  United 
States,  giving  rise  to  problems  of  repatriation  of  Americans,  neu- 
trality policy,  control  of  commerce  by  belligerent  governments, 
and  measures  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  concern  of  the 
United  States  over  Soviet  demands  on  Finland  and  the  subsequent 
invasion  of  Finland  by  Soviet  forces. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C,  for  $4.50  each. 
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lative material  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations  are   listed  currently. 
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reword 

rhe  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 

Tied  at  Manila  on  8th  September,  1954 2  came 

0  force  on  19th  February,  1955,  following  the 
[)osit  of  ratifications  by  the  eight  member  coun- 
es — Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
i  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom 
i  the  United  States.     Thus  one  year  has  passed 

Seato's  history — a  year  of  planning  and  of 
ionization.  This  report  is  issued  by  the  Seato 
uncil  Representatives  on  the  eve  of  the  second 
eting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  explain 

1  purposes  and  functions  of  Seato,  to  record 
!  progress  made  in  the  course  of  the  Organiza- 
n's  first  year  and  to  examine  the  outlook  for 
i  future. 

[reduction 

oeato  is  a  defensive  alliance  by  which  Australia, 
nice,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
ailand,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
ites  cooperate  to  provide  for  their  security 
junst  further  armed  aggression,  and  also  against 
^version,  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  promote  the 
Jnomic  progress  and  social  well-being  of  their 
tples. 

fhe  Council  Representatives  find  that  substan- 
progress    has    been    made    towards    these 
bectives. 

'irst,  the  Council  Representatives  are  convinced 
bt  the  determination  of  the  members  to  prevent 
r  deter  further  aggressive  expansion  into  South- 
K  Asia  by  armed  force  and  subversion  has  made 
riinportant  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
loe  in  the  area, 
'econd,  under  the  protection  of  the  Treaty  all 

'ioleased  on  Mar.  1  at  Washington,  Canberra,  Paris, 
r^ington,  Karachi,  Manila,  Bangkok,  and  London. 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 


member  states  have  registered  significant  progress 
in  their  economic  development.  The  Council 
Representatives  recognize  that  this  progress  is  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  efforts  of  the  governments 
themselves  and  the  contributions  of  the  Colombo 
Plan,  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies, and  bilateral  aid  programs.  Under  various 
programs  of  mutual  assistance,  member  states 
have  in  the  past  two  years  made  more  than  $700,- 
000,000  available  to  countries  covered  by  the 
Treaty,  apart  from  financial  assistance  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Third,  there  has  been  definite  progress  in  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces  of  Seato 
members.  Extensive  military  aid  programs  under 
the  Treaty's  mutual  aid  provisions  have  played  an 
important  role  in  this.  The  plans  of  the  Military 
Advisers  for  the  coordinated  use  of  these  forces  in 
an  emergency  are  now  taking  firm  shape. 

Fourth,  progress  has  been  made  in  countering 
Communist  subversion,  although  it  remains  a 
major  threat  to  the  area.  The  Seato  organiza- 
tion provides  its  members  with  an  increasingly  use- 
ful forum  for  consultation  and  planning  measures 
of  mutual  support.  Direct  cooperation  between 
member  governments  has  increased. 

The  Treaty  has  thus  provided  an  element  of 
security  indispensable  to  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural progress  and  has  been  an  effective  stabilizing 
influence. 

The  Origin  and  Nature  of  SEATO 

When  World  War  II  ended,  the  peace  which 
people  everywhere  desired  did  not  come  to  Asia. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia  a  pattern  of  Communist  in- 
spired insurrection  and  aggression  developed,  cul- 
minating in  the  violent  assault  on  the  territory  of 
South  Korea. 

In  the  Philippines,  a  subversive  movement,  in- 
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stigated  and  abetted  by  Communists,  attempted 
to  undermine  the  government. 

In  Malaya,  terrorists  endeavored  to  spread  the 
scourge  of  international  Communism  by  methods 
of  murder  and  intimidation.  Seeking  to  obtain 
by  force  what  they  could  not  gain  by  persuasion — 
domination  of  the  Malayan  independence  move- 
ment— they  stood  revealed  before  the  world  as 
alien  inspired  and  alien  directed. 

In  Indochina,  the  Communist-led  Viet  Minh 
movement  after  a  period  of  terrorism  waged  full- 
scale  war  to  bring  the  countries  of  that  area  within 
the  Communist  orbit.  This  campaign,  aided  from 
without,  reached  its  climax  in  the  Viet  Minh  offen- 
sive of  1954,  which  coincided  with  the  opening  of 
the  Geneva  Conference. 

Against  this  sombre  background,  representatives 
of  eight  Governments  met  at  Manila  in  September, 
1954.  They  decided  that  their  countries  should 
form  an  alliance  to  ensure  their  mutual  safety. 
They  considered  such  an  alliance  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  em- 
phasized that  it  was  entirely  defensive  in  its  aims 
and  would  strengthen  the  ability  of  member  coun- 
tries to  resist  aggression.  Its  members  pledged 
that  it  would  never  be  used  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
sion. But  while  in  its  origin  it  is  based  on  self- 
defense  its  aims  are  constructive  and  extend  far 
beyond  the  military  field. 

The  Seato  Governments  were  firmly  resolved  to 
resist  subversion  and  other  forms  of  aggression  by 
which  men's  minds  are  warped  and  their  will  to 
resist  weakened.  They  recognized  that,  in  the  long 
run,  subversion  is  as  great  a  threat  to  national 
independence  as  overt  military  aggression. 

The  Seato  States  also  emphasized  their  desire 
to  improve  the  economic,  cultural  and  social  well- 
being  of  their  people.  They  made  these  objectives 
clear  in  Article  3  of  the  Manila  Treaty  and  in  a 
separate  declaration  of  governing  principles  called 
the  Pacific  Charter.8  The  declaration  proclaims 
Seato's  basic  principles  in  relation  to  equal  rights, 
self-determination,  self-government  and  national 
Independence. 

In  the  Treaty  signed  at  Manila  on  September  8, 
i'»M.  the  eight  member  governments  agreed  to 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and  collec- 
tive capacities  to  resist  armed  aggression  and  sub- 
version directed  from  without.  They  also  stressed 
their  intention  to  build  up  better  understanding 

1  ih„i. 


between  their  people  and  to  promote  economic  ar. 
social  progress. 

The  signatory  Governments  agreed  that,  in  tl 
event  of  aggression  against  any  of  the  parties,  ea< 
would  take  action  to  meet  the  common  danger  i 
accordance  with  its  own  constitutional  processe 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty  the  States  of  Can 
bodia  and  Laos  and  the  free  territory  under  tl 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Viet-Nam  were  desij 
nated  as  areas,  attack  against  which  would  ei 
danger  the  peace  and  safety  of  member  countrie 
The  Treaty  also  made  provision  for  consultatic 
between  the  signatory  Governments  in  the  evei 
of  a  threat  to  any  member  State  or  to  any  desij 
nated  States'  or  territory.  The  Treaty  stresse 
that  action  could  only  take  place  on  the  territor 
of  a  designated  State  at  that  State's  invitation  t 
with  its  consent. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  the  eight  memlx 
countries,  all  members  of  the  United  Nations,  r< 
affirmed  their  determination  to  uphold  the  princ 
pies  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  recognize 
the  responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  for  tl 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  securit; 

Self-Help  and  Mutual  Aid 

In  the  "self-help  and  mutual  aid"  articles  of  tl 
Treaty,  the  members  of  Seato  pledged  themselv* 
to  take  steps  individually,  and  to  help  one  anotht 
to  develop  their  capacity  to  meet  an  armed  attac 
and  to  foil  attempts  at  subversion.  They  als 
undertook  to  strengthen  their  free  institutions  an 
to  cooperate  with  one  another  for  the  econom 
progress  and  social  well-being  of  their  peoples. 

What  has  been  done  since  the  Treaty  was  signe 
to  carry  out  these  undertakings? 

In  the  military  sphere  there  has  been  a  definii 
increase  in  the  overall  capacity  of  member  goven 
ments  to  resist  armed  aggression  in  the  Treat 
area.  This  has  resulted  primarily  from  the  di 
votion  by  governments  of  considerable  effort  an 
resources  to  increasing  the  combat  effectiveness  < 
their  armed  forces.  Modernization,  re-equipmer 
more  efficient  disposition  and  more  intensive  trai) 
ing  of  forces  have  been  the  main  themes. 

A  most  important  contribution  to  the  success  < 
these  efforts  has  been  made  by  mutual  aid  pr 
grams.  Thus,  there  has  been  a  considerable  i 
crease  in  the  military  assistance  rendered  by  (I 
United  States  to  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  ai 
Thailand  under  bilateral  arrangements.     Thisa 
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hhv  has  taken  various  forms — including  free 
sly  of  equipment,  financial  assistance  in  meet- 
defense  costs,  the  training  of  personnel  in  the 
ltd  States  and  in  their  own  countries.  Under 
last  heading  almost  11,000  officers  and  non- 
missioned  officers  from  the  Seato  area  had 
pleted  or  were  attending  United  States  oper- 
service  schools  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1955. 
er  cadets  from  Thailand  and  Pakistan  have 
attended  military  schools  in  France  and  the 
ted  Kingdom  too  has  trained  naval,  army  and 
bra  personnel  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
istan  and  Thailand. 

he  danger  of  subversion  today  confronts  gov- 
nents  throughout  the  Treaty  area.    Neverthe- 

tlie  appropriate  authorities  in  all  of  the 
iber  governments  are  keeping  an  increasingly 
tive  watch  over  Communist  activities.  Meas- 
are  being  taken  to  increase  the  ability  of  police 
security  forces  to  deal  with  subversive  Com- 
ist  activities.  Governments  and  national  in- 
lation  services  have  increasingly  directed  their 
■  at  exposing  and  countering  Communist 
>aganda. 

lis  is  in  part  a  battle  for  minds — a  battle 
'h  in  the  last  resort  must  be  won  by  each 
an  in  its  own  country  and  with  its  own  political 
psychological  resources.  But  even  here  there 
mch  that  governments  can  do  to  assist  one 
her  by  putting  the  special  experience  of  coun- 
\g  the  subversive  threat  in  their  respective 
itries  at  the  service  of  their  Seato  allies.    Sev- 

mutual  aid  programs  in  training  security 
bs  are  under  way.  Exchanges  of  information 
'ommunist  subversive  activities  are  playing  an 
more  important  role. 

jsides  the  threat  from  subversion,  some  of  the 
itries  of  the  area  are  faced  with  armed  violence 
irious  forms,  but  the  danger  these  pose  to  the 
rity  of  the  countries  concerned  has  been  dimin- 
I  as  the  result  of  continued  and  effective  coun- 
ition.  In  the  Philippines,  the  Communist  led 
balahaps  have  been  reduced  to  virtual  impo- 
b.  In  Malaya  the  Communist  terrorists  in  the 
:le,  against  whom  a  sustained  and  increasingly 
essful  war  is  being  waged,  have  failed  to  halt 
peaceful  development  of  the  Federation, 
ember  governments  have  continued  their  ef- 
s  to  promote  economic  progress  and  social  well- 
g  in  the  area.  Generally  increasing  public 
snditure  has  contributed  to  an  accelerated  rate 


of  development  in  the  member  countries.  Eco- 
nomic aid  programs  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion. For  example,  the  United  States  has  allocated 
approximately  $500  million  in  economic  aid  to  the 
Treaty  area  on  a  bilateral  basis  since  June  30, 1954. 
Moreover,  it  was  recognized  by  the  Council  at  their 
meeting  in  Bangkok  in  February  1955 4  that  cer- 
tain economic  matters  such  as  trade,  payments, 
development,  investment  and  sound  economic 
progress  involved  a  wider  area  than  that  covered 
by  the  Treaty  and  desirably  included  cooperation 
with  many  friendly  states  as  well  as  the  member 
states.  Such  cooperation,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, its  specialized  agencies,  including  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  and  through  the  Colombo  Plan, 
has  played  an  important  part  in  furthering  the 
economic  progress  of  the  Treaty  area.  Altogether 
somewhere  between  $800  and  $900  million  has  been 
made  available  in  the  past  two  years  to  countries 
of  the  Treaty  area  in  economic  assistance. 

SEATO  at  Work 

This  is  the  structure  of  the  Treaty  Organization. 

1.  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  set  up 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  who  meet  at 
least  once  a  year,  usually  in  the  Treaty  area,  to 
set  the  broad  policy  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Treaty. 

2.  At  their  first  meeting  in  Bangkok  from  Febru- 
ary 23-25, 1955,  the  Council  decided  to  set  up 

The  Council  Representatives  who  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Treaty  Organization  when  the 
Council  is  not  in  session  within  terms  of  reference 
laid  down  by  the  Council.  They  meet  in  Bangkok, 
usually  at  least  every  two  weeks. 

The  Military  Advisers  advise  the  Council  on 
measures  for  the  common  defense.  Through  vari- 
ous sub-committees  and  periodic  meetings  of  the 
Advisers,  they  make  plans  to  resist  attacks  against 
the  territory  of  member  states  in  the  area. 

3.  Three  Committees  work  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Council  Representatives.  They  meet 
several  times  a  year,  usually  in  the  Treaty  area. 

The  Committee  of  Security  Experts  is  a  highly 
expert  group  of  specialists  dealing  with  certain 
problems  of  subversion  directed  from  the  outside. 

The  Committee  of  Economic  Experts  serve  as 
the  principal  advisers  of  the  organization  in  the 
economic  sphere. 

1  For  text  of  communique,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  7,  1955,  p.  371. 
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The  Committee  on  Information,  Cultural,  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Activities  provides  expert  advice 
on  the  Seato  activities  indicated  by  its  title. 

Until  more  permanent  arrangements  are  made, 
the  Eoyal  Thai  Government  have  kindly  provided 
a  provisional  Executive  Secretariat,  currently 
headed  by  an  official  of  the  Thai  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Mr.  Vadhana  Isarabhakdi,  which 
is  located  at  Bangkok  and  has  very  efficiently 
serviced  the  meetings  of  the  Council  Representa- 
tives  and  of  the  Committees.  The  Council  Repre- 
sentatives take  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Royal  Thai  Government  for 
their  generosity  and  hospitality. 

The  Council  Representatives  recently  appointed 
a  Public  Relations  Officer,  Mr.  Narciso  Reyes  of 
the  Philippines,  who  is  also  located  at  Bangkok. 
Mr.  Reyes  is  an  official  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment, which  has  generously  contributed  his  serv- 
ices for  this  post  pending  more  permanent 
arrangements. 

Seato  states  recognize  that  Communist  subver- 
sion still  constitutes  a  major  threat  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Treaty  area.  Because  subver- 
sion manifests  itself  in  so  many  ways,  it  is  nat- 
urally a  concern  of  all  elements  of  the  organization. 
The  Council  Representatives  have  established  the 
Committee  of  Security  Experts  primarily  to  help 
them  deal  with  particular  technical  aspects  of 
counter  subversion  work.  This  Committee  has 
met  three  times.  At  a  joint  meeting  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  subversive  problems 
of  interest  to  both  civil  and  military  branches  of 
the  Organization. 

The  Information  Committee  deals  not  only  with 
information  but  also  with  social,  educational,  labor 
and  cultural  problems  and  with  the  provision  of 
technical  aid  in  these  fields.  At  its  first  meeting 
in  May,  1955,  the  Committee  asked  member  coun- 
tries to  submit  detailed  reports  on  information 
projects,  social  and  labor  legislation,  and  technical 
resources.  On  the  basis  of  this  survey  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Committee  at  Bangkok  in  January 
1050  was  able  to  analyze  and  tabulate  Seato  re- 
sources which  could  be  made  available  to  assist 
member  states  in  the  development  of  their  infor- 
mation and  cultural  activities.  Thus,  each  member 
government  which  finds  that  it  needs  assistance 
of  a  particular  kind  knows  immediately  to  which 
other  nation  it  can  turn.     The  Committee  also 


drew  up  a  program  to  publicize  the  aims  and  wo 
of  Seato  and  to  counter  hostile  propaganda. 
the  labor  field,  recommendations  were  made 
member  governments  on  measures  to  encoura 
the  development  of  free  trade  union  movemen 
and  to  promote  a  continuing  exchange  of  inf ora- 
tion concerning  progress  in  the  fields  of  lali 
legislation  and  trade  union  development. 

Member  nations  have  bound  themselves  togetlt 
by  Treaty  because  they  have  common  ideals  a  I 
hopes  for  the  future  of  their  peoples  and  are  A 
termined  to  resist  interference  with  peaceful  pr<  - 
ress  towards  their  goal.  History  shows  that  el 
can  only  be  overcome  by  a  positive  faith.  Se,j 
has  such  a  faith.  It  is  that  each  member  nat  i 
should  be  free  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  3 
own  way  without  interference  from  subvers  1 
directed  from  without  or  from  aggressive  pro;- 
ganda  by  militant  ideologies.  Consequently,  3 
need  is  both  to  stress  the  positive  side  of  Seats 
work  and  to  make  the  people  of  the  area  aware  f 
the  extent  and  nature  of  Communist  propagan , 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  jeopardize  those  very  fi  - 
doms.  Seato  is  fully  resolved  to  promote  clcr 
contacts  between  member  states  so  that  they  <i 
face  the  challenge  of  subversion  with  a  feeling  f 
mutual  solidarity. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  February  1955  the  Couil 
of  Ministers  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  imj  >• 
menting  Article  3  of  the  Treaty.  This  ArticL  s 
specifically  designed  to  promote  economic  pr;- 
ress  and  social  well-being  and  to  further  the  ir  - 
vidual  and  collective  efforts  of  governments  *• 
wards  these  ends.  From  the  outset  the  Econoi  c 
Committee  has  given  particular  attention  to  sij 
cial  economic  questions  arising  out  of  the  Trey 
commitments  of  the  members,  such  as  the  impt 
of  defense  costs  on  national  economies.  In  do  % 
so  it  has  kept  firmly  in  mind  the  broad  objeci  e 
of  promoting  the  general  economic  progress  id 
prosperity  of  member  nations. 

The  Military  Advisers  met  for  the  first  timut 
Bangkok  in  February,  1955,  in  conjunction  v  h 
the  first  Council  Meeting,  and  exchanged  vi< 
concerning  the  military  aspects  of  the  Trel 
They  decided  that  their  Staff  Planners  shrd 
meet  shortly  afterwards  at  Baguio  in  the  Phi* 
pines  to  initiate  planning  in  the  military  field  d 
prepare  a  programme  of  future  work  as  necess  J 
steps  in  the  ultimate  development  of  plans  for  * 
implementation  of  certain  defense  aspects  of  * 
Treaty. 
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The  Staff  Planners  further  determined  a  need 
r study  in  technical  and  specialized  fields.    Asa 
nit,  eight  subcommittees  were  set  up  to  deal 
tl»  technical  and  specialized  subjects. 
In  July,  1955,  the  -Military  Advisers  met  again 

Bangkok  and  approved  the  program  of  work 
spared  by  the  Staff  Planners.    Much  work  has 

v  been  done  in  putting  this  into  effect, 
rhe  various  military  committees  have  held  meet- 
rs  throughout  the  past  year  in  places  ranging 
mi  Karachi  to  Auckland  and  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

addition  to  the  normal  processes  of  military 
inning,  committees  have  met  to  decide  what 
■sure  of  standardization  can  be  achieved  in  the 
pnization,  methods  of  training  and  equipment 
the  member  nations.     Particular  attention  has 

0  been  paid  to  the  provision  of  training  facili- 

1  by  one  nation  to  assist  the  forces  of  another, 
h  in  technical  and  specialist  subjects. 

t  has  been  most  gratifying  to  the  Military  Ad- 
prs  to  see  how  closely  the  armed  forces  are 
Iterating  and  what  a  great  measure  of  mutual 
■t  and  confidence  has  grown  up  between  them, 
rhe  great  distances  which  separate  the  member 
intries  do  not  make  it  easy  to  arrange  for  joint 
rcises  to  take  place,  but  a  start  has  already  been 
de  in  this  important  field.  In  June,  1955,  ob- 
pers  of  all  the  Seato  Nations  participated  in 
nmonwealth  Naval  Exercises  in  the  waters  be- 
•en  Singapore  and  Bangkok  in  which  units  of 
Powers'  maritime  air  forces  also  took  part, 
the  conclusion  of  the  exercise  visits  were  paid 
the  participating  forces  to  the  ports  of  Bang- 
:  and  Manila.  The  presence  of  a  Pakistan  Na- 
squadron  in  Far  Eastern  waters  has  also  en- 
ed  them  to  participate  in  joint  exercises.  At 
invitation  of  the  Royal  Thai  Government,  a 
it  exercise  was  held  in  and  around  Bangkok  in 
)ruary  1956. 

Recently  the  Staff  Planners  met  at  Pearl  Harbor 
•eview  the  work  of  their  committees  and  their 
ort  was  considered  by  the  Military  Advisers 
:heir  meeting  in  Melbourne  in  January,  1956. 
this  meeting,  they  approved  the  various  studies 
:le  by  their  Staff  Planners  and  the  reports  of 
various  committees  which  had  met  since  July, 
5.  This  completed  the  first  full  year's  activity 
the  Military  Advisers  and  their  staffs  and  has 
ured  that  the  Seato  military  organization  and 
nning  can  develop  smoothly  and  efficiently  in 
future, 
'hus,  the  work  with  which  the  Military  Ad- 


visers were  entrusted  by  the  Council  is  making 
good  progress.  The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  made  it  clear  that  the  member  gov- 
ernments were  determined  to  stand  together  to 
resist  any  act  of  aggression  directed  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Treaty  area.  The  mili- 
tary side  of  the  organization  has  as  its  task  to 
ensure  that  no  aggressor  can  rely  upon  a  lack  of 
cohesion  between  the  military  planning  of  the 
Treaty  Nations.  This  the  Military  Advisers  are 
putting  into  practice. 

SEATO  Looks  Ahead 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
is  of  indefinite  duration.  Seato  is  now  one  year 
old  and  in  that  time  a  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  coming  year 
will  see  a  number  of  developments  in  the  organiza- 
tion, which  will  increase  its  efficiency  and  the  scope 
of  its  work.  Various  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Council  Representatives  and  the  Military  Advisers 
will  be  considered  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
their  forthcoming  meeting  in  Karachi. 

The  political  situation  in  the  area  has  also  de- 
veloped during  the  year.  In  the  Pacific  Charter 
and  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  signatory  members  reaffirmed  that  they 
upheld  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples.  Moreover  they  declared  that 
they  would  strive  by  every  peaceful  means  to 
promote  self-government  and  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  countries  whose  people  desire  it 
and  who  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsibilities. 
With  this  in  mind  the  Council  Representatives 
have  welcomed  the  steps  in  train  in  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  and  Singapore  towards  this  goal.  At 
the  conclusion  on  February  8, 1956,  of  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Federation  Gov- 
ernment recommendations  were  made  which,  if 
accepted  according  to  constitutional  procedure, 
will  result  in  the  Federation  becoming  internally 
self-governing  in  the  very  near  future.  Further 
steps  are  also  envisaged  so  that  by  August  1957 
it  is  intended  that  the  Federation  should  be  fully 
self-governing  and  independent  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  Singapore  there  is  already  a  ma- 
jority of  elected  Ministers  in  the  Government  and 
a  delegation  will  go  to  London  in  April  1956  for 
discussions  about  further  constitutional  progress 
there  too. 

In  1954  the  shadow  of  armed  Communism  lay 
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over  the  States  of  Indochina.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements  in  July  of  that  year 
brought  to  an  end  active  military  operations  and 
International  Commissions  were  established  to 
supervise  the  Armistice.  Since  that  time  election 
or  referenda  have  taken  place.  Under  the  stabil- 
izing influence  of  the  Treaty,  and  with  material 
and  moral  assistance  from  the  members  of  Seato, 
the  Governments  and  peoples  of  these  countries, 
the  security  of  which  is  of  special  importance  to 
members  of  Seato,  have  brought  about  notable  im- 
provements in  the  general  political  situation. 
Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  continued  subversive 
activities  in  certain  areas  of  Indochina  in  which 
can  be  seen  the  hand  of  the  Viet  Minh,  is  very 
disquieting. 

The  work  of  Seato  has  so  far  been  of  necessity 
preparatory.  In  the  forthcoming  year  it  will  pass 
into  the  fields  of  achievement.  As  a  result  of  the 
collection  and  collation  of  information  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  publicity  and  labor  fields  it  will  now 
be  possible  to  take  practical  steps  to  advance  the 
work  of  the  Organization  and  of  member  govern- 
ments in  these  fields. 

Much  has  been  done  to  develop  understanding 
and  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the  member 
nations  through  exchanges  of  official  and  private 
visits.  Moreover  within  Seato  itself  a  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  has  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the 
frequent  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  the 
member  countries.  But  the  Council  Representa- 
tives hope  that  this  spirit  can  be  extended  by  wid- 
ening the  scope  of  these  exchanges.  In  this  way 
each  nation  will  achieve  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  way  of  life  of  its  neighbors. 

While  developing  these  positive  plans  for  peace- 
ful progress  the  Seato  countries  must  increase 
their  capacity  to  deter  would-be  aggressors  by 
building  up  a  vigorous  collective  defense  system. 

At  the  same  time  the  Council  Representatives 
realize  that  Communist  subversion  remains  a 
major  threat  to  the  area.  However,  the  experience 
and  assistance  which  can  be  made  available  by 
member  governments  to  each  other  through  the 
Treaty  Organization  will  help  to  increase  the  con- 
fident e  and  efficiency  of  the  responsible  authorities 
in  member  slates  in  carrying  out  their  vital  work 
of  counter-subversion. 

The  object  ives  of  Seato  will  not  be  realized  until 
die  peoples  of  the  member  nations  know  i  hat  their 
defense  against  any  aggressor  is  assured;  that  their 
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social  and  economic  lot  has  been  improved;  anc 
that  the  internal  structure  of  their  countries  ha.' 
been  so  strengthened  as  to  ensure  that  subversior 
directed  from  without  cannot  succeed. 

Meanwhile  Seato  enters  its  second  year  of  lif< 
with  a  high  sense  of  optimism  based  on  the  knowl 
edge  of  what  has  already  been  achieved. 


U.S.  Delegation  Leaves 

for  SEATO  Council  Meeting 

SECRETARY  DULLES'  DEPARTURE  STATEMEN 

Press  release  112  dated  March  2 

I  am  leaving  for  Karachi  to  attend  the  secom 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Southeast  Asi 
Treaty  Organization. 

It  has  been  just  a  year  since  the  first  Counci 
meeting  was  held  in  Bangkok.1  In  this  year  th 
organization,  comprised  of  eight  countries,  eas 
and  west,  has  made  substantial  progress  in  estat 
lishing  collective  self-defense  in  that  region  an 
advancing  the  cause  of  a  secure  peace  togethe 
with  freedom  and  independence. 

This  trip  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  visi 
other  countries  in  Asia.2  I  am  looking  forward  t 
talking  with  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  these  Asia 
countries  and  studying  sympathetically  at  fin 
hand  their  problems. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  inform  myself  further  of  th 
seeming  shift  in  Soviet  Communist  tactics, 
shall  emphasize  in  the  countries  I  visit  that  th 
United  States  is  the  real  friend  of  free  Asia  an 
that  it  can  count  upon  us  and  that  we  have  a 
understanding  regard  for  the  aspirations  of  if 
people  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  peace  an 
freedom. 

MEMBERS  OF  U.S.  DELEGATION 

Press  release  102  dated  February  29 

U.S.  Representative 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State 

Special  Assistant 

William  H.  Maeomber 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7, 1955,  p.  371. 
'For  the  Secretary's  itinerary,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  13,  195 
P.  241. 
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nscript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
vs  Conference 

release  100  dated  February  28 

urretary  Dulles:  I  want  first  of  all  to  express 
ehalf  of  myself  and  my  associates  in  the  State 
artment  our  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Sen- 
Kilgore.  He  was  associated  with  the  State 
artment  in  many  ways,  most  notably  as  the 


Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
tuittee  which  dealt  with  State  Department  appro- 
priations. We  have  always  found  that  he  was 
conscientious,  sympathetic,  and  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  Department,  and  his  loss  is  very 
deeply  regretted  by  us  all. 

I  suspect  most  of  you  know  I  am  leaving  on 
Friday — I  think  at  2  o'clock — for  a  trip  to  South 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  that  will  take  me  to  10 
countries,  2  of  which  I  have  never  visited  before, 
Ceylon  and  Indonesia.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  trip  is  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Seato 
Council  which  will  be  held  at  Karachi.  I  think 
we  will  at  that  meeting  record  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  and  map  out 
programs  for  new  progress  for  the  future,  giving 
increasing  strength  and  vitality  to  that  very  im- 
portant organization  for  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

There  and  in  the  other  countries  I  will  have  a 
chance  to  appraise  at  first  hand  the  new  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  tactics  and  will  perhaps 
come  back  better  prepared  and  more  fully  in- 
formed to  help  to  shape  U.S.  policy  to  take  ac- 
count of  those  new  tactics. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say.  Do  you  have  any 
questions  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  teen  suggested  by  your 
De?nocratic  critics  that  you  have  been  too  optimis- 
tic in  your  appraisal  of  the  success  or  lack  of 
success  of  these  tactics.  Would  you  say  that  you 
have  been  too  optimistic? 

A.  I  would  not  say  so.  I  feel  that,  if  what  I 
have  said  is  considered  as  a  whole,  it  strikes  a 
fair  balance.  I  don't  want  here  to  get  into  a 
political  controversy  or  to  turn  these  press  con- 
ferences into  an  arena  for  political  controversy. 
But  I  think  I  could  say  fairly  as  dealing  with  the 
substance  of  the  matter  and  not  on  a  political 
basis  that  I  do  feel  that  a  very  considerable  result 
has  been  accomplished  over  the  past  10  years. 

I  looked  back  the  other  day  to  an  article  on 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  what  to  do  about  it, 
which  I  wrote  10  years  ago.  In  it  I  pointed  out 
that,  if  the  Soviet  policy  continued  to  emphasize 
intolerance  and  dependence  on  violence,  it  would 
almost  surely  lead  to  a  third  world  war.  I  said 
that  American  foreign  policy  for  the  next  few 
years  must  be  devoted  to  getting  the  Soviets  to 
givo  up  those  elements  of  violence  and  intoler- 
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ance.  And  in  my  book,  which  I  wrote  6  years  ago, 
I  said  that  I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when 
such  volumes  as  Stalin's  Problems  of  Leninism, 
which  taught  Stalinism,  would  no  longer  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  "bible"  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  if  that  result  could  be  brought  about  there 
would  be  a  greatly  decreased  likelihood  that  the 
competition — the  rivalry — between  our  countries 
would  lead  to  war. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  the  free  world  is  demonstrated  over  these 
last  10  years.  They  have  been  hard  years  where 
we  have  had  war — we  fought  the  North  Koreans 
and  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  we  have  been 
close  to  war  in  relation  to  Berlin  and  Greece,  and 
other  places.  To  have  gotten  through  that  decade 
and  to  see  now  a  very  considerable  revision  of  the 
Soviet  policy  and  a  very  considerable  burying  of 
Stalinism — that  to  my  mind  is  ground  for  satis- 
faction, and  there  is  in  it  a  reward  for  all  the  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  by  the  American  people 
and  our  allies  during  this  past  10-year  period. 

Of  course,  as  I  made  clear  in  my  speech  on  Sun- 
day,1 this  does  not  mean  that  the  struggle  is  over. 
One  round  is  perhaps  over,  assuming  these  Soviet 
changes  are  persisted  in.  The  second  round  may 
be  beginning.  The  second  round  will  be  different 
in  character  from  the  first  or  may  be,  and,  as  I 
said  in  my  speech  on  Sunday,  an  attitude  of  com- 
placency would  be  disastrous.  I  certainly  do  not 
preach  any  attitude  of  complacency.  There  is  a 
continuing  Soviet  purpose  of  predatory  character, 
as  I  pointed  out  on  Sunday,  in  the  Soviet  present 
tactics  and  more  guile,  although  perhaps  less 
force,  than  heretofore.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  fully  alert  to  meet  that  problem,  and  we 
may  have  to  adapt  our  own  policies  to  it.  But  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  to  the  American  people  that 
all  the  sacrifice  which  they  have  made  not  only  in 
treasure  but  in  blood  during  this  past  10  years 
has  at  least  brought  about  a  change  which  can 
mark  a  first  installment  toward  a  Russia  that  will 
be  a  decent  member  of  the  society  of  nations,  which 
is  our  ultimate  goal. 

Adapting  to  Soviet  Tactics 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask  one  more  question? 
You  have  implied  in  two  comments,  one  on  your 
trip  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  the 
other  in  what  you  just  said,  that  you  think  you  may 

'  I'.i.i.i.Kii.N  of  Mar.  5,  1956,  p,  868. 


find  it  necessary  to  have  further  adaptation  o 
change  of  American  policy  to  meet  the  new  Sovie 
tactics  on  the  second  round. 

A.  Yes,  I  have  said  here  some  time  ago,  I  hav 
said  in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  on  Friday 
and  I  said  in  my  speech  on  Sunday,  that  it  is  goin 
to  be  quite  important  to  have  two  things,  greate 
flexibility  and  greater  assurance  of  continuity, 
believe  those  two  elements  are  quite  indispensabL 
I  said  there  that  without  those  two  elements  w 
incur  serious  risks,  a  risk  which  I  consider  to  b 
quite  unjustifiable  relative  to  the  small  cost  c 
eliminating  that  risk.  We  may  need  somewhs 
larger  amounts,  although  we  do  not  estimate  th? 
is  substantial  at  the  present  time.  We  are  seekin| 
as  I  pointed  out,  approximately  $100  million  moi 
for  the  economic  side  of  our  mutual  security  pre 
gram  than  we  have  for  this  year,  and  that  rej 
resents  only  a  fractional  percentage  of  the  total. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  Philadelphia  speec 
you  used  the  phrase  "several  years''''  in  connectio 
with  the  long-range  foreign  economic  aid  pre 
gram.  Will  the  administration  ask  for  legislatio 
authorizing  such  commitments  over  a  specific  nun 
ber  of  years,  say,  10,  in  the  special  message  the 
is  going  up  soon? 

A.  That  message  has  not  been  finally  formi 
lated  as  yet,  but  I  think  we  will  probably  specif 
the  number  of  years.  It  will  not  necessarily  1: 
10  but  will  be  something  of  that  general  order- 
somewhere  between  5  and  10, 1  expect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  apart  from  possible  partisa 
aspects  of  the  speech,  Senator  Fulbright  has  assi 
dated  himself  with  you  in  support  of  long-ten 
foreign  aid.  However,  in  the  speech  that  he  maa 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  he  said,  t 
asked,  roughly,  "Have  not  the  people  been  pn 
vided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  reason  ft 
resisting  such  outlays'''' — referring  to  foreign  ai 
authorizations — "on  the  ground  that  the  Seer 
tary  of  State  by  his  testimony"  Friday  said  th 
Soviet  designs  had  been  frustrated  already''''?  M 
question,  sir,  is  in  tioo  parts.  Do  you  have  ar> 
comment  on  that?  And  (b),  in  the  light  of  d 
velopments,  would  you  amend  or  change  any  < 
the  statements  you  made  before  the  committee  c 
Friday? 

A.  I  don't  care  to  comment  on  what  Senate 
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bright  said.  I  believe  that,  if  what  I  said  on 
lay  and  what  I  said  on  Sunday  is  read  as  a 
h\  it  is  very  clear.  I  hope  and  I  think  that 
rill  constitute  a  very  strong  and  persuasive 
uuent,  to  the  American  people  and  to  Con- 
s,  to  give  the  increased  flexibility,  the  in- 
sed  continuity,  and  the  slightly  increased 
unt  which  we  expect  to  ask  for  in  the  way  of 
loinie  funds. 

et  Parliamentary  Maneuvering 

.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  on  Sunday 
identified,  it  seemed  to  me,  two  plain  menaces 
N  viet  tactics,  one  foreign  economic  assist- 
j  and  one  the  parliamentary  maneuvering. 
I  (/<  alt  with  the  economic  matter.  Could  you 
with  us  about  what  can  be  done  to  deal  with 
united-front  tactic? 

.  Well,  I  would  prefer  not  to  comment  on 
,  as  I  would  have  to  do  it  extemporaneously 
>.  It  is  a  pretty  delicate  subject,  touching, 
t  does,  upon  the  internal  politics  of  a  good 
ly  other  countries.  Therefore  I  think  any- 
ig  I  said  on  that  subject  ought  to  be  pretty 
lolly  weighed  before  I  spoke  on  it.  I  believe 
;  there  is  a  general  awareness  within  most  of 
countries  where  that  political  tactic  is  being 
posed  of  the  fact  that  it  has  considerable  dan- 
u  But  beyond  that  comment  I  would  prefer 
to  go  at  this  time. 

I  Would  you  expect  that  at  some  time  you 
ht  give  it  as  full  a  treatment  as  you  did  the 
'ign  economic  problem  on  Sunday? 

I  Perhaps  not  quite  as  full,  because  the  for- 
1  economic  problem  is  primarily  a  matter  for 
United  States.  The  other  inevitably  touches 
i  very  considerable  extent  upon  the  internal 
itics  and  political  affairs  of  other  countries. 
;  if  I  may  find  it  within  the  limits  of  prudence, 
in  say  something  about  it. 

'.  Do  you  feel  it  can  be  dealt  with? 

l.  In  a  public  speech? 

}.  No,  that  the  problem  can  be  dealt  with. 

i.  Yes,  I  do. 

I.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  reference  to  greater  flexi- 
ty  and  greater  assurance  of  continuity,  in  talk- 
about  changes  in  our  policy  to  meet  the  Soviet 


policy,  are  you  referring  only  to  changes  regard- 
ing foreign  economic  aid,  or  does  that  embrace 
other  changes? 

A.  I  was  speaking  of  it  primarily  in  terms  of 
foreign  economic  aid,  not  perhaps  limited  wholly 
to  the  normal  scope  of  our  mutual  security  legis- 
lation, because  it  might  also  usefully  include  some 
modifications  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of 
agricultural  surpluses.  But  in  general  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  greater  flexibility  to  be  given  by 
Congress  in  the  areas  where  it  has  the  decision 
as  to  what  will  be  the  conditions  and  limitations 
under  which  economic  aid  can  be  dispensed. 

Q.  Air.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  Repre- 
sentative Richards  was  justified  in  saying  that 
you  treat  the  Senators  like  big  boys  and  the  House 
Members  like  kids? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  comment  on  what 
Representative  Richards  said.  He  is  a  very  fine 
Congressman  and  a  very  good  personal  friend  of 
mine,  and  he  is  coming  to  lunch  with  me  this  week. 

Q.  Of  course  what  he  had  in  mind  was  that  he 
was  insinuating  that  you  did  not  consult  with  his 
committee  as  much  as  you  did  with  the  Senate 
committee.     Can  you  enlarge  on  that? 

A.  I  believe  that  our  consultations  are  pretty 
closely  balanced  between  the  two  committees. 
Actually  it  is  the  committees  themselves  which 
largely  determine  when  they  want  to  hear  me. 
As  far  as  I  know,  I  have  been  as  responsive  to 
them  as  I  can  be,  having  regard  to  my  other  obliga- 
tions. I  have  met,  I  think,  now  since  I  have  been 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  last  3  years,  upward  of 
120  times  with  bipartisan  congressional  groups, 
principally  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees,  and  while  I  haven't  made  a 
tabulation  I  would  expect  that  it  would  show 
that  it  is  about  50-50  as  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  Certainly  there  is  no  intention  on  my 
part  to  make  any  discrimination  except  for  the 
fact  that  in  certain  areas,  of  course,  such  as  treaty- 
making,  the  Senate  does  have  a  special  constitu- 
tional authority  which  is  not  shared  by  the  House. 
So  that,  perhaps,  brings  about  a  somewhat  in- 
creased appearance  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  particularly  because  we 
have  had  in  the  last  few  years  quite  a  few 
treaties  which  I  have  had  to  deal  with,  and  deal 
with  almost  exclusively  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 
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U.S.  Policy  Toward  India 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  Ambassador  Cooper's 
recent  visit  here  he  made  several  speeches  in  which 
he  suggested  that  American  policy  toward  India 
maybe  should  be  overhauled  in  all  aspects — diplo- 
matic, economic,  and  particularly  personal  rela- 
tions. Did  you  discuss  those  things  with  him, 
and  could  you  give  us  your  views  on  our  policy 
toward  India? 

A.  The  answer  is  I  have  discussed  with  him 
very  fully  not  only  here  in  the  Department  but 
he  came  around  to  my  house  one  weekend  and 
we  spent  a  couple  of  hours  talking  over  this  whole 
situation.  I  look  forward  very  much  on  this 
trip  to  the  Far  East  to  visiting  New  Delhi.  He 
will  be  back  there  at  that  time,  and  I  will  have 
a  chance  to  talk  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru.  That 
might  lead  me  to  suggest  some  modifications.  But 
as  I  now  see  the  situation,  I  think  the  United 
States  has  on  the  whole  adopted  pretty  reasonable 
policies  toward  India.  We  have  made  very  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  its  first  Five- Year  Plan, 
and  I  hope,  if  Congress  approves,  we  certainly 
will  make  further  contributions  to  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan.  I  believe  that,  while  there  are 
superficial  irritations,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
relations  of  our  two  countries  shouldn't  be  on  a 
relation  of  friendliness  and  confidence. 

Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  there  is  a  lot 
of  concern  about  the  two  agreements  with  our 
country — one  with  Saudi  Arabia  that  permits 
them  to  veto  American  soldiers  of  Jewish  faith 
and  the  other  with  Egypt  that  permits  them  to 
veto  American  firms  that  are  blacklisted — and  I 
was  wondering  if  you  think  there  is  anything 
the  American  Government  could  do  about  either 
of  those  problems,  beyond  what  has  been  done? 

A.  Those  agreements — certainly  the  one  with 
Saudi  Arabia — were  made  prior  to  this  admin- 
istration. It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  cope  with. 
We  are  trying  to  deal  with  it.  It's  like  some  other 
problems  that  we  find  here  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  not  always  easy  to  deal  with  quickly  or 
abruptly.  It  requires  a  gradual  process.  We 
hope  that  there  will  be  greater  moderation  and 
greater  tolerance,  but  we  cannot  prescribe  it  from 
abroad  or  expect  to  bring  it  about  suddenly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  testimony  before  the 
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Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  seems  o 
have  been  interpreted  both  in  Israel  and  the  Am 
countries  as  an  indication  that  there  is  no  intm 
tion  to  approve  Israel's  arms  request  in  the  nm 
future.    Is  that  interpretation  correct? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  would  have  to  let  my  stag 
ment  speak  for  itself.  I  don't  care  to  elaborl 
on  it  or  add  to  it  or  subtract  from  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  the  Big  Three  poww 
agreed  on  a  program  of  joint  action  in  eventw 
aggression  by  either  side  in  the  Middle  Earn 
There  are  reports  to  this  effect  from  London. 

A.  Well,  I  heard  of  those  reports.  I  thk 
those  reports  go  somewhat  beyond  anything  1 t 
has  yet  been  agreed  upon.  As  was  pointed  <t 
I  think  at  the  time  of  the  visit  here  of  Sir  Anth<» 
Eden,  there  was  an  agreement  that  we  shoM 
have  an  exchange  of  views  as  between  the  thie 
members  of  the  tripartite  pact  of  1950 — thats. 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  UniM 
States — to  consider,  broadly  speaking,  how  I 
interpret  it  and  how  we  would  apply  the  pr<  i- 
sions  of  that  tripartite  agreement.  That  excha:« 
of  views  has  been  taking  place  and  is  stills 
process.  But  I  think  it  would  not  be  corredlD 
say  there  has  been  anything  like  a  war  plamr 
anything  of  that  sort  that  has  been  agreed  to.   i 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  in  the  lighm 
the  agreement  reached  at  the  time  the  Prime  Am- 
ister  was  here  that  there  has  been  agreementm 
general  lines  of  action  up  to  this  point? 

A.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  formalize  | 
agreement.  I  think  that  there  is  an  increasip 
understanding  of  lines  of  action  that  might  be  d 
lowed.  When  I  say  that,  I  want  to  have  it  cles  h 
understood  that  when  I  talk  about  lines  of  aclfc 
I'm  not  just  thinking  about  military  action  «- 
cause,  as  I  have  several  times  pointed  out,  { 
seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  a  problem  where  k 
United  Nations  should  have  an  important  plfc. 
Israel  is  a  creation  of  the  United  Nations,  andie 
original  truce  and  the  armistice  agreements  v#e 
negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  I 
tions.  I  feel  that  in  a  sense  Israel  is  a  wanot 
the  United  Nations.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
having  a  full  talk  on  that  aspect  of  the  mam 
with  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold,  wlvls 
lunching  with  me  tomorrow,  who  has  been  to  he 
area,  and  whose  views  I  shall  look  forwarrto 
receiving  with  great  interest. 
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(J.  Has    there   been  any  reply  from   General 
3  to  the  suggestion  that  his  organization  be 
wvided  with  additional  observers? 

A  There  has  been  no  specific  suggestion  on  his 
iart  as  a  result  of  our  indication  that  we  would 
espoud  to  such  a  request.  I  do  not  exclude  at 
11  the  possibility  that  he  may  ask  for  somewhat 
lore  observers,  but  he  has  not  yet  formulated  any 
pec  i  tic  request. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  President  discussed 
nth  you  whether  he  should  run  again? 

A.  I  don't  report  on  my  private  talks  with  the 
'resident. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  going  to? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  is  a  proper  subject  for 
nquiry  here. 

conomic  Cooperation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  reappraisal  of  latest 
kvelopments  in  Soviet  policy,  do  you  envisage 
hat  it  may  lead  to  a  strengthening  of,  or  giving 
rreater  emphasis  to,  the  economic  phase  of  NATO, 
chich  I  understand  has  been  advocated  by  Pres- 
cient Gronchi  and  several  other  European  leaders? 

A.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  yet  to  talk  with 
^resident  Gronchi.    At  least,  I  have  not,    He  is, 
[  believe,  at  this  very  minute  talking  at  the  White 
-louse,  and  I  would  be  there  were  it  not  that  I  felt 
hat,  in  view  of  the  fact  I  had  not  had  a  press 
onference  for  several  weeks  and  will  not  have 
nother  one  for  several  weeks,  I  asked  Under  Sec- 
Hoover  to  attend  that  conference  in  my 
place.    That  subject  may  come  up  at  that  time. 
My  own  general  feeling  is  that,  while  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  does  deal  to  some  extent  with 
:onomic  problems,  in  that  it  calls  upon  the  mem- 
;ers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
p  cooperate  among  themselves,  I  think  that  the 
•onomic  problems  can  be  dealt  with  probably 
iiore  effectively  through  organizations  other  than 
ie  North  Atlantic  Treaty.     The  membership  of 
ie  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  picked  primarily, 
would  say,  for  strategic  and  military  considera- 
ons  and  not  for  economic  considerations.     There 
omission  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ation  of  some  Western  European  countries  who 

1  Mai.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.  Burns,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.N.  Truce 
ipervision  Organization. 


are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  economics. 
The  Oeec,  that  is  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  is  set  up  primarily 
to  deal  with  economic  problems  and  may  be  a  bet- 
ter forum  for  dealing  with  economic  problems 
than  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is. 
Then  you  have  the  problem  of  those  economic 
problems  which  involve  a  special  integration  of 
certain  European  countries  with  each  other,  such 
as  is  represented  by  the  present  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  the  prospects  of  a  so-called  Euratom 
organization,  and  the  prospects  of  a  so-called 
common  market.  Those  would  be  dealt  with  pri- 
marily by  a  lesser  number  of  states  than  are  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  namely, 
by  the  six  countries  which  are  now  members  of 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  So  that,  while 
there  are  certain  aspects  of  economic  problems 
which  can  be  properly  dealt  with  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  I  would  think  that 
in  the  main  they  would  be  dealt  with  more  effec- 
tively on  a  cooperative  basis  by  the  Oeec  and 
on  an  integration  basis  by  the  members  of  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  the  hope  of 
further  contributions  to  Indians  second  Five-Tear 
Plan.  Is  that  the  type  of  thing  that  might  be  on 
a  2-  or  3-year  or  some  long-term  basis  rather  than 
on  a  year-to-year  basis? 

A.  Well,  that  would  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  how  it  is  handled.  If  it  is  handled  in  terms 
of  a  specific  United  States  contribution  to  a  par- 
ticular long-term  project  of  India,  then  it  could 
very  well  be  comprehended  within  this  suggestion 
of  ours  for  greater  continuity. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  your  feeling  toward  the 
economic  strengthening  of  NATO  also  pertain  to 
the  economic  phase  of  SEATO,  where  the  differ- 
ent nations  have  different  needs? 

A.  Somewhat  the  same  problem  exists  there. 
We  do  have  in  our  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  per- 
haps somewhat  stronger  language  with  reference 
to  economic  matters  than  is  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  On  the  other  hand  again,  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  treaty  does  not  embrace  all  of  the  coun- 
tries which  fit  into  the  optimum  economic  pattern 
for  the  area.  For  example,  Japan,  which  could 
properly  play  a  very  considerable  part  there,  is 
not  in  Seato,  and,  of  course,  India  and  Burma  and 
Indonesia  are  not  members.    Therefore,  it  is  not 
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possible,  I  think,  to  work  out  an  economic  pro- 
gram for  Seato  which  wholly  ignores  the  non- 
members,  although  there  is  a  very  considerable 
reason  for  giving  special  consideration,  I  think, 
to  those  countries  which  through  an  undertaking 
like  Seato  have  pledged  themselves  to  help  each 
other  in  a  security  way  and  which  by  so  doing 
have  perhaps  incurred  obligations  which  are  not 
carried  by  nonmember  countries. 

Canada-Mexico-U.S.  Meeting 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  sort  of  problems  might 
come  up  at  the  meetings  next  month  between  the 
leaders  of  the  North  American  countries — Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Mexico? 

A.  Well,  they  are  not  going  to  come  to  discuss 
any  agenda  or  any  agreed  problems.  There  never 
has  been  yet  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  three  great  North  American 
countries — Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States.  There  are  problems  which  are  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  it  was  thought  by  President 
Eisenhower  that  it  would  be  useful  for  those 
three  Heads  of  Government,  which  represent  the 
three  countries  that  embrace  the  North  American 
continent,  just  to  get  together  on  a  quite  informal 
basis  and  chat  together  and  develop  a  greater 
sense  of  fraternity  and  unity  than  has  been  the 
case  heretofore.  But  there  will  not  be  any  par- 
ticular agenda,  nor  will  it  be  directed  to  any 
particular  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  anything  new  on  that 
trip  that  was  planned  last  fall  for  Mr.  Nixon 
through  the  Middle  East?  Any  new  developments 
on  that? 

A.  No.  That  trip  was  planned  for  the  fall, 
when  the  Congress  was  not  in  session.  It  would 
not  be  practical  for  the  Vice  President  to  take  a 
trip  while  Congress  is  in  session. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  George  has  consist- 
ently expressed  opposition  to  this  long-range  aid 
program,  and  I  wonder,  in  the  light  of  that, 
v)hether  you  could  appraise  the  prospects 
for  getting  this  thing  approved  by  the  Congress? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  prospects  are  good  for 
getting  in  some  form  an  assurance  of  continuity. 
Now,  just  wbat  form  that  will  take,  I  would  not 
want  to  predict.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  in  a  form 
which  will  in  fact  justify  us  in  indicating  a  con- 


tinuing interest  in  some  of  these  specific  projeci 
to  a  degree  which  will  in  turn  enable  the  countrit  I 
concerned  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  consummj 
tion  of  these  long-term  projects  and  perhaps  g< 
some  financial  help  from  other  quarters. 

That  is  the  important  thing.  We  should  \ 
confident  in  our  own  mind  that  we  will  be  ab 
to  carry  forward,  and  that  the  countries  who  wai 
to  embark  upon  these  things  will  be  sufficient: 
confident  that  they  will  embark  upon  them  and  m 
feel  that  they  run  the  risk  that  they  will  get 
project  into  which  they  will  put  a  lot  of  mom 
and  then  they  may  have  to  abandon  the  proje 
when  it  is  only  half  completed. 

Also,  as  I  indicated,  it  is  much  easier  to  g 
money  from  other  sources,  such  as  the  Wor 
Bank — perhaps   even    from   private   sources — \ 
there  is  confidence  the  United  States  will  make 
substantial  continuing  contribution  of  its  ow'j 
It  may  be  even  that  it  will  be  less  costly  for  tl 
United  States  to  have  this  assurance  of  continui 
than  if  we  don't,  because  money  from  other  sourc. 
will  then  become  more  readily  available.    I  b 
lieve  that  that  will  be  obtained,  and  I  do  not  sen 
myself  that  the  opposition  of  Senator  George 
such  that  he  would  not  go  along  with  some  su< 
program. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  saying  in  essence  th 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  economic  aid,  mea 
ing  in  a  sense  defense,  is  more  important  to  us  tht^ 
our  military  defenses  abroad? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  yet  reach . 
a  point  where  we  could  look  with  equanimity  up*, 
any  substantial  disbanding  of  the  forces  nc 
maintained  by  such  organizations  as  the  Nai 
and  its  members.  Much  less  so  in  the  Far  Ea, 
where  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  menace  still  : 
the  use  of  violence  against  the  countries  that  a> 
close  to  the  Soviet  Union.  That  period  may  con . 
But  until  the  Soviet  policy  and  perhaps  t> 
Chinese  Communist  policy  is  more  clearly  in  n>' 
grooves,  I  think  it  would  be  ^reckless  for  us  > 
advocate  or  be  acquiescent  in  any  substantial  I 
duction  of  the  present  military  forces  because  1) 
Soviet  policy  is  in  perhaps  a  transitional  sta.. 
It  hasn't  gone  so  far  in  the  new  direction  thatt 
could  not  quickly  again  be  reoriented  in  the  d 
direction. 

I  believe  that  all  the  evidence  that  we  ha, 
particularly  from  the  studies  of  this  20th  Sovt 
Congress,  indicate  that  there  probably  is  a  p- 
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aanent  shift  of  direction.  But,  after  all,  that 
bngress  only  adjourned  last  Saturday  night  and 
re  have  not  yet  had  an  adequate  opportunity 
ither  to  appraise  it  fully  or  to  see  what  the  words 


of  that  Congress  mean  when  interpreted  into 
actual  teaching  and  acting  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Q.  Thanh  you,  sir. 


he  Problem  of  Disarmament 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 


Disarmament  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
impelling  of  all  world  problems. 

The  difficulties  are  obvious.  They  are  illustrated 
y  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  where  elaborate — and 
utile — precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  German 
earmanient ;  by  the  very  limited  Naval  Agreement 
f  1922,  which  nevertheless  was  evaded;  and  by 
lie  prolonged  and  inconclusive  negotiations  of 
926  to  1933  for  the  reduction  of  armament  as 
etween  the  Allies  of  World  War  I. 

Since  those  days,  the  problem  has  become  im- 
lensely  more  complicated  because  of  the  growth 
nd  multiplicity  of  new  weapons,  coupled  with  in- 
;nse  distrust  and  new  screens  of  secrecy  as  between 
lajor  countries  of  the  world. 

One  can,  therefore,  be  easily  tempted  to  say  that 
cceptable  limitation  of  armament  is  impossible 
f  achievement. 

However,  we  cannot  and  do  not  say  that.  The 
nportance  of  solution  has  grown  even  more 
upidly  than  the  difficulty  of  solution. 

The  destructive  power  of  modern  weapons  is 
ich  that  a  major  war  with  those  weapons  would 
levitably  destroy  a  great  part  of  the  human  race, 
o  much  is  this  realized  that,  so  far  as  major  war 
i  concerned,  there  is  developing  a  situation  of 
mtual  deterrence.  But  it  would  be  reckless  to 
~sume  that  this  is  a  permanently  reliable  preven- 
(ve  of  war.    Events  could  happen  which  would 

ad,  perhaps  by  successive  stages,  to  the  use  of 
aese  awesome  weapons.  The  human  race,  if  it 
^sires  to  survive,  must  find  a  way  to  free  itself  of 

lis  constant  menace  of  destruction  which  could 


11  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the 
I'nate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Feb.  29  (press 
|Iease  101). 


come  about  even  through  mistake  or  miscal- 
culation. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  modern  weapons  is  con- 
stantly mounting  so  that  the  drain  upon  economic 
resources  is  reaching  a  measure  which  it  will  be 
intolerable  to  sustain. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  of  August  14, 1941,  called 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force  "for 
realistic  as  well  as  spiritual  reasons"  and  for  "all 
.  .  .  practicable  measures  which  will  lighten  for 
peace-loving  peoples  the  crushing  burden  of 
armaments." 

The  United  Nations  is  required  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
"with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the 
world's  human  and  economic  resources."  2 

The  United  States  fully  adheres  to  these  prin- 
ciples, which,  indeed,  it  cosponsored. 

Furthermore,  we  insist,  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
that  any  problem  that  must  be  solved  can  be 
solved.  Therefore,  difficult  as  the  problem  of 
limitation  of  armament  is,  we  assume  that  it  can 
be  solved,  and  we  are  determined  to  solve  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  most  effective  approach 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  armament  lies  in 
trying  to  create  conditions  which  will  make  arma- 
ment seem  less  necessary. 

President  Eisenhower's  Proposal 

It  was  pursuant  to  that  belief  that  President 
Eisenhower  proposed  at  Geneva  on  July  21  of 
last  year  that  as  a  major  step  toward  limitation 
of  armament  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves, 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/Res/383,  adopted  Dec.  16,  1955. 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9,  1956,  p.  63. 
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initially,  should  provide  each  other  with  informa- 
tion as  to  our  military  establishments  and  provide 
facilities  for  unrestricted  aerial  reconnaissance  of 
the  other. 

At  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  last  September,  I  said : 3 

Long  experience  makes  it  apparent  that,  when  there 
is  a  sense  of  insecurity,  when  there  is  an  ominous  un- 
known, then  arms  seem  needed  and  limitation  of  arma- 
ment becomes  virtually  unattainable.  Reductions  of  ar- 
mament occur  when  fear  is  dissipated,  when  knowledge 
replaces  exaggerated  speculation,  and  when  in  conse- 
quence arms  seem  less  needed. 

The  logic  of  this  approach  is  simple  and  clear. 
Major  aggression  is  unlikely  unless  the  aggressor 
can  have  the  advantage  of  surprise  and  can  hope 
to  strike  a  blow  which  will  be  devastating  because 
unexpected.  But  the  preparation  of  an  attack  of 
such  magnitude  can  hardly  be  concealed  from  a 
combination  of  aerial  and  ground  inspection. 
This,  in  turn,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  maintain 
vast  defensive  forces  in  a  constant  state  of  up-to- 
the-minute  alert. 

Therefore  the  United  States  advocates  as  a  first 
step  a  system  of  inspection  so  thoroughgoing  and 
comprehensive  that  it  will  exclude  for  practical 
purposes  a  sudden  surprise  attack  of  devastating 
magnitude  and  give  substantial  advance  notice  of 
any  preparation  for  such  an  attack. 

We  believe  that  if  conditions  can  be  created  so 
that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  ourselves  feel  in 
danger  of  a  crippling  surprise  attack  from  the 
other,  then  potential  power  can  to  some  extent  re- 
place actual  force  in  being,  and  that  would  open 
the  way  to  some  substantial  limitation  of  arma- 
ment. 

Margin  of  Error 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  arrive  at  a  formula 
of  limitation  which  would  guarantee,  with  absolute 
precision,  some  agreed  mathematical  ratio  or  par- 
ity in  different  kinds  of  armament.  Some  margin 
of  error  must  be  accepted.  But  some  error  be- 
comes acceptable  under  conditions  where  inspec- 
tion  gives  assurance  against  a  sudden  surprise  at- 
tach of  serious  proportions.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
of  hers,  1  here  a  re  risks  either  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  Western  European  Union, 

•IM&.,  Oct.  8,  1956,  p.  .r>28. 


created  by  the  London  and  Paris  Accords  of  1 95  • 
a  new  and  important  step  was  taken  toward  tl 
limitation  of  armament  by  the  members.  Thtj 
was  first  of  all  agreement  on  a  certain  level  f 
forces  for  the  members  of  Western  Europe  I 
Union.  Then  there  was  agreement  that  stocks  f 
armaments  should  be  held  at  quantitative  lev! 
appropriate  to  the  agreed  level  of  forces.  Thi 
there  was  established  an  agency  for  the  control  f 
armaments  with  authority  to  check  and  insp't 
the  stocks  of  armaments  in  each  member  count  *, 
to  be  sure  that  they  were  not  in  excess  of  the  quj  ♦ 
tities  required  by  the  level  of  forces  that  had  bfi 
agreed  to. 

The  underlying  assumption  was  that  it  is  eas  r 
to  control  armament  than  it  is  to  control  m$i 
power,  which  is  a  particularly  elusive  factor  hs'i 
ing  regard  to  the  multiple  possibilities  of  trafl 
ing,  the  establishment  of  reserves,  "police,"  etc 

This  scheme  has,  of  course,  not  yet  receiveo 
thoroughgoing  test.  But  it  holds  good  promise  f 
possibilities  and  might  perhaps  be  developed  on  I 
extended  scale. 

The  high  priority  given  to  this  problem  by  ic 
United  States  is  indicated  by  the  designation  j 
the  President  of  Mr.  Stassen  as  his  personal  r«# 
resentative  to  work  on  the  problem.  Mr.  Stassi 
has  already  testified  before  this  committee.5  Y% 
can  be  sure  that  his  effort  has  the  full  support  ad 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  State  and  i 
myself  personally. 

We  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  of  deal:g 
in  these  matters  with  a  potential  enemy  who  is  it- 
trustworthy  and  who  in  manifold  ways  has  da- 
onstrated  that  he  is  a  past  master  at  the  arti 
evasion  and  secretiveness.  We  shall  not  jeopard* 
the  security  of  the  United  States  by  relying  up 
promises  which  cannot,  in  all  essentials,  be  c» 
trolled.  However,  there  is  some  reason  to  beli  e 
that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  would  greatly  welccte 
relief  from  the  present  burden  of  armament. 

We  have  faith  that  man,  who  has  been  endo'v  d 
with  enough  wit  to  devise  the  means  of  his  si  f- 
destruction,  also  has  enough  wit  to  keep  tli* 
means  under  effective  control. 



'  Ibid.,  Oct.  11,  1054,  p.  515,  and  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  71 

5  Mr.  Stassen's  testimony  on  Jan.  25  has  been  prii  id 
as  part  1  of  the  subcommittee's  hearing  on  control  id 
reduction  of  armaments. 
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isit  of  Italian  President  Gronchi 


FoUoioing  are  texts  of  statements  and  addresses 
\ade  during  the  visit  to  Washington  of  Giovanni 
'roneh  i,  President  of  Italy,  from  February  27  to 
(arch  2. 


-ELCOME  AT  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

km  release  97  dated  February  27 
tatement  by  Vice  President  Nixon 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  great  honor  to  extend 
)you  and  to  the  members  of  your  party  a  welcome 
>  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit 
)  the  United  States  and  to  welcome  also  the  First 
ady  of  Italy  and  the  members  of  your  party,  the 
'oreign  Minister  and  others  that  we  have  met 
efore. 

This  is  a  particularly  significant  visit,  we  be- 
eve,  not  only  because  it  is  your  first  visit  to  the 
'nited  States  since  you  have  assumed  your  high 
ffice,  but  because  this  is  the  first  visit  to  our  coun- 
ry  of  an  Italian  chief  of  state.  And  also  because 
e  feel  it  marks  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  begin- 
ing  of  another.  This  marks  the  completion  of 
0  years  of  democracy  and  progress  for  Italy  since 
046,  and  it  marks,  we  believe,  the  beginning  of 
nother  great  era  of  your  leadership  in  the  years 
head. 

I  can  assure  you  that  as  you  travel  through  our 
Duntry  you  will  find  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
American  people  every  place  you  go.  It  will  be 
rue  not  only  because  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
taly  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  culture  and 
)  our  progress,  but  also  because  we  Americans 
alue  the  friendship  which  it  has  been  our  privi- 
■ge  to  have  between  our  two  countries,  our  asso- 
ation  in  Nato,  and  our  association  now  in  the 
nited  Nations,  in  which  Italy  has  now  taken  its 
ghtful  place. 

And  so,  as  I  say,  welcome  again,  and  we  wish 
)u  Godspeed  in  the  days  ahead,  both  here  and  at 
ome. 

orch    12,   7956 

377377—56 3 


Response  by  President  Gronchi 

Arriving  in  the  United  States,  I  wish  first  of 
all  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  President  Eisen- 
hower for  having  expressed  with  so  much  cordial- 
ity his  desire  that  the  head  of  the  Italian  state 
for  the  first  time  since  the  unification  of  Italy 
should  visit  as  a  guest  your  great  country.  The 
relations  of  sincere  friendship  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy  for  many  years  have 
now  been  strengthened  by  well-defined  bonds  of 
alliance  for  the  defense  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
The  Italians  feel  for  the  North  American  people 
much  sympathy  and  admiration:  two  sentiments 
which  go  very  rarely  together,  and  which  our  com- 
mon ideals  and  our  common  purposes  are  making 
ever  more  spontaneous  and  profound. 

As  the  head  of  the  Italian  state,  I  am  bringing 
to  your  country  the  most  heartfelt  expression  of 
these  sentiments,  which  I  am  sure  Avill  continue  to 
govern  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy. 

The  large  flow  of  Italians  to  the  United  States 
since  the  time  the  prodigious  progress  of  your 
country  was  in  the  making  has  shown  how  natural 
is  cooperation  between  our  two  peoples  and  how 
constructive  it  can  be  in  every  field. 

We  intend  not  only  to  deepen  and  to  extend 
such  cooperation  to  our  mutual  advantage  but  to 
place  it  at  the  service  of  peace,  of  freedom,  and  of 
social  and  human  progress.  These  are  the  immuta- 
ble foundations  of  civilization  that  the  United 
States  and  Italy  have  undertaken  to  defend. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENTS 

Statement  Released  February  28 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Italy  had  a  cordial 
and  interesting  exchange  of  views  on  various  sub- 
jects. Particularly  they  discussed  participation 
of  both  countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
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Organization.  Both  expressed  their  full  and  un- 
qualified support  of  Nato  and  explored  means  of 
strengthening  the  solidarity  of  that  organization 
and  its  members  in  the  political,  economic  and 
psychological  fields  as  well  as  in  the  military  field. 

The  President  of  the  Italian  Republic  empha- 
sized again  his  firm  support  of  European 
unification. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  expressed 
his  appreciation  to  the  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic  for  the  Italian  nation's  unswerving  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  individual  free- 
dom. The  President  also  praised  the  important 
role  Italy  has  always  played  as  a  charter  member 
of  Nato. 

If  further  official  meetings  prove  to  be  desirable, 
both  Presidents  agreed  that  they  should  be  held. 

News  Conference  Statement  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, February  29 

...  I  would  like  to  say  .  .  .  how  gratified  I 
am  that  President  Gronchi  and  his  wife  have 
come  over  to  visit  this  Nation  so  early  in  his 
administration.  It  is  evidence  of  his  great  con- 
cern in  the  Western  alliance  and  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  free  nations. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  the  head  of  an  Italian 
state  has  visited  us,  and  I  think  that  it  should  be 
especially  gratifying  to  the  many  millions  of  our 
citizens  of  Italian  extraction. 

Certainly  to  me,  both  officially  and  personally,  it 
is  a  source  of  gratification,  and  I  am  certain  that 
wherever  they  go,  and  they  are  going  to  be  in  the 
North  American  Continent  about  2  weeks,  I  hope 
that  wherever  they  go  they  will  experience  that 
same  kind  of  warm  welcome  and  gain  the  feeling 
that  we  really  respect  this  great  member  of  the 
"Western  alliance. 

Statement  Released  March  1 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Italian  Republic  met  again  today 
to  complete  their  discussion  of  problems  of  mutual 
interest.  They  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  direct 
their  action  toward  the  preservation  of  peace,  free- 
dom and  democracy.  They  reaffirmed  that,  while 
all  possible  efforts  will  continue  to  be  made  to 
achieve  a  reduction  of  armaments,  the  present 
situation  docs  not  allow  any  relaxation  of  the 
Western  defense  efforts.  Concurrently,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  President  of  the 
Italian  Republic  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  further 


deepening  and  extending  the  solidarity  among  th 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Communit; 
through  increased  cooperation  among  them  in  al 
fields. 

The  two  recognized  that  to  the  extent  that  i 
is  possible  to  improve  the  Western  world  econom 
and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  less  ac 
vanced  economies  within  it,  the  Atlantic  Con: 
munity  and  indeed  the  entire  free  world  wil 
benefit.  In  particular,  as  far  as  Italy  is  concernec 
they  agreed  that  Italy  no  longer  needs  grar 
economic  aid.  The  area  that  President  Eiser 
hower  and  President  Gronchi  agreed  should  I: 
increasingly  explored,  within  the  framework  c, 
established  Western  economic  cooperation,  is  tl 
possibility  that,  in  addition  to  her  own  effort 
Italy  could  meet  some  of  her  problems  by  the  e: 
tension  of  sound  public  and  private,  long-ten 
foreign  investments.  The  problem  facing  Ital; 
it  was  agreed,  is  the  improvement  of  the  conditio! 
which  are  necessary  to  her  industrial  developmen 
particularly  in  the  south,  and  further  to  attra« 
private,  national  and  foreign  investments. 


PRESENTATION  OF  STATUE 

At  a  ceremony  in  the  White  House  Rose  Garde 
on  February  28,  President  Gronchi  presented 
reproduction  of  the  Discus-Thrower  to  Preside'* 
Eisenhower.  Foll&ioing  are  President  Gronchi 
remarks,  as  interpreted,  together  with  Preside, 
Eisenhower's  reply. 

President  Gronchi:  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  hone 
for  me  to  present  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Italk 
people  this  statue  which  reproduces  one  of  tl 
most  famous  masterpieces  of  the  antiquity.  Th 
presentation  has  the  purpose  of  expressing  oi 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  tl 
restitution  of  the  works  of  art  which  were  removt 
from  Italy  during  World  War  II. 

This  restitution  has  been  made  possible  by  till 
understanding   and   the   interest   of   the   Unit 
States  and  has  been  an  accomplishment  of  ine- 
timable   significance   for  the  restoration   of  1 1 
Italian  artistic  wealth  in  its  integrity. 

Probably  not  everybody  is  aware  of  the  impc- 
tance  of  such  restitutions.  They  included  ti 
treasures  of  the  National  Museum  of  Naples,  whi  i 
contained  the  celebrated  paintings  of  the  Fame' 
collection  and  the  superb  collection  of  ancient  go! 
works  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompei ;  the  treasin 
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f  the  I'llizi  and  Pitti's  Galleries,  of  the  churches 
ml  convents  of  Tuscany,  together  with  numerous 
mutely  owned  works  which  still  are,  in  Italy,  a 
vini:  part  of  its  history  since  they  often  still  be- 
>ng  to  descendants  of  families  which  commis- 
loned  them  directly  from  the  great  masters  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Those  works  were  returned  to  Italy  thanks  to  the 
Sorts  of  men  motivated  by  a  sense  of  right  as  well 
s  by  love  of  culture,  who  had  been  entrusted 
y  the  American  Government  with  the  difficult 
nd  delicate  task  of  such  restitution  and  who,  in 
tie  performance  of  their  tasks,  gave  constant  evi- 
ence  both  of  their  great  love  for  Italy  and  of 
neir  deep  respect  for  the  most  sacred  principles 
f  law  and  international  life.  Among  those  who 
BBrted  themselves  the  most  in  this  task,  collabo- 
iting  with  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Restitution 
in,  Rodolfe  Siviero,  I  wish  to  mention  Gen. 
acius  Clay,  Mr.  Robert  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Richard 
toward.  The  German  Federal  Government  itself 
noperated  in  a  cordial  and  friendly  spirit  in  that 
oble  task. 

Mr.  President,  in  renewing  to  you  an  expression 
f  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  Italian  people,  I 
ish  to  add  that  I  am  particularly  pleased  at  hav- 
ig  been  able  to  hand  over  this  statue  to  you,  for 
le  American  people,  during  my  present  journey  in 
be  United  States  which  promises  to  bring  a  new 
aaffirmation  of  the  strong  ties  and  the  deep  friend- 
bip  which  unite  our  two  nations. 

/' 'resident Eisenhower :  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
cularly  happy  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  American 
eople  in  receiving  from  your  hands,  on  behalf  of 
be  Italian  people,  this  replica  of  the  art  of  an- 
nuity, together  with  objects  which  you  did  not 
lention — the  column  and  the  beautiful  capital  on 
ap  of  it  that  I  see  just  outside  the  enclosure. 

I  assure  you  that  all  America  will  be  extremely 
ratified  by  your  action,  not  only  because  of  their 
iterest  in  ancient  arts,  and  in  modern  art,  but 
ecause  of  their  understanding  that  this  gift  comes 
rom  the  affection  and  the  sense  of  relationship 
n  the  part  of  the  Italian  people  to  our  own.  As 
ou  know,  we  have  many  millions  of  citizens  of 
talian  derivation.  They  will  be,  I  think,  ex- 
remely  proud  that  you  brought  this  gift  to  our 
'eople,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  will  take  a  tremendous 
iti-faction  that  it  has  been  handed  over  in  the 
ands  of  one  who  is  a  militant  leader  for  democ- 
aoy  and  human  values  in  this  world  of  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

larch    72,    1956 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONGRESS,  FEBRUARY  29  > 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  Members 
of  Congress,  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  cordial 
welcome  and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  to  me  of  extending  here  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  message  of  greetings  and  good 
wishes  from  the  Italian  people  which  I  have  al- 
ready conveyed  to  President  Eisenhower. 

This  message  is  an  expression  of  the  deep  friend- 
ship which  exists  between  our  two  peoples,  and 
which  has  its  roots,  over  and  beyond  all  treaties 
and  diplomatic  agreements,  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  civilization  and  of  common  democratic 
ideals,  and  in  the  kinship  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
segment  of  your  great  Nation  for  the  large  number 
of  Italians  who  made  their  new  home  here. 

My  greeting  is  also  a  sincere  expression  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  Italian  people  for  the  striking 
proofs  of  solidarity  which  you  gave  us,  at  consid- 
erable sacrifice  for  all  sections  of  your  people, 
when,  after  the  war,  Italy  had  to  rebuild  from  the 
ashes  of  a  painful  past  her  political,  economic, 
and  social  life.  This  bond  of  gratitude  cannot  be 
forgotten,  and  my  visit  is  meant  as  a  reaffirmation 
of  it. 

Mutual  Knowledge  and  Cooperation 

But  a  friendship  between  two  nations,  as  that 
between  two  persons,  cannot  be  nurtured  with  sen- 
timents and  remembrances  only.  To  keep  it  alive 
and  vital,  such  friendship  must  draw  nourishment 
from  an  intimate  mutual  knowledge  and  a  steady 
cooperation  of  purpose  and  action. 

Consequently,  I  shall  attempt  to  focus  your  at- 
tention, albeit  briefly,  on  the  present  position  of 
Italy,  her  major  problems,  and  on  the  evaluation 
that  we  in  Italy  make  of  current  international 
developments.  If  I  shall  succeed  in  this  task,  the 
purpose  of  my  visit  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
accomplished. 

It  should  be  recognized  that,  despite  hopes  and 
patient  and  generous  endeavors,  the  world  is  not 
more  secure  today  than  it  was  1  or  2  years  ago.  In 
fact,  we  are  going  through  a  disquieting  phase  of 
confusion  in  ideas  and  political  orientations,  and 
consequently  of  greater  potential  danger.  It  is 
sufficient  in  this  context  to  look  at  North  Africa 


1  Made  in  Italian  before  a  joint  session ;  interpreted  by 
A.  Jose  DeSeabra  of  the  Department  of  State ;  reprinted 
from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Feb.  29,  p.  3154. 
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and  the  Middle  East,  and  to  listen  perceptively  to 
the  rumblings  which  come  from  the  remainder  of 
Asia. 

It  is  true  that,  it  would  appear,  we  have  moved 
from  a  war,  a  cold  war  but  still  a  war,  to  a  more 
peaceful  competition,  which  impinges  strongly 
upon  the  specific  interests  of  each  people,  such  as 
the  development  of  national  independence  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  social  structure.  By  becoming 
tinged  with  these  features,  such  competition  en- 
compasses wider  horizons  and  acquires  every  day 
a  deeper  meaning.  Two  basic  conceptions  face 
each  other  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world.  Will  it  be  the  principle  of  government  for 
the  people,  or  of  the  people  subject  to  the 
government?  Will  it  be  the  Western  brand  of 
democracy — democracy  through  freedom — or  the 
so-called  people's  democracy,  that  is  Marxist- 
Leninist  ?  The  latter  ideology,  while  organically 
repugnant  to  our  own,  also  as  a  moral  and  social 
conception,  has  in  itself  a  great  power  of  expan- 
sion, since  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  political  and 
social  system  capable  of  bringing  freedom  from 
poverty  and  from  their  sense  of  inferiority  to  the 
underprivileged  classes. 

But  this  power  of  expansion  must  be  viewed 
with  alarm  by  people,  such  as  us,  of  different  tra- 
ditions and  background,  and  make  coexistence  diffi- 
cult since  that  ideology  is  embodied  in  a  watertight 
political  and  economic  system,  and  consequently 
sustained  by  all  the  powers  of  a  government,  which 
include  not  only  the  weapons  of  propaganda  and 
of  the  media  of  mass  communication,  but  also  more 
powerful  and  frightful  weapons,  conventional  and 
nuclear. 

History  knows  only  one  example  of  peaceful 
ideological  expansion,  the  expansion  of  Christian- 
ity against  the  pagan  world.  It  was  a  peaceful 
one  since  it  taught  to  men  not  to  kill  but  to  die  for 
their  faith. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Against  this  ferment  which  is  spreading  among 
the  people  of  all  continents,  we  can  safeguard  our 
ancient  civilization  only  through  an  effort  that 
will  unfold  and  display  its  fuller  meaning.  We 
have  to  make  our  democratic  system  more  and 
more  capable  of  accomplishing  an  effective  recon- 
ciliation between  the  authority  of  the  state  and 
individual  freedom.  We  have  to  reinforce  the 
solidarity  of  the  people  who  share  those  ideals  and 


are  striving  to  fulfill  their  ends.    This  solidarit 
exists,  since  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  Atlanti . 
Pact  among  many  Western  nations,  including  tb 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Atlantic  Pact,  as  conceived  and  operate 
thus  far,  was  appropriate  and  sufficient  so  long  a 
there  was  the  fear  of  imminent  armed  aggressioi  I 
intensified  by  an  imbalance  of  strength  betwee 
the  two  sides.    It  is  a  historical  truth  that  the  pa( 
removed  that  danger  and  created  the  possibility  c . 
experimenting  with  attempts  at  solutions  very  dii  > 
ferent  from  those  of  the  past.    However,  it  shoul 
be  brought  into  line  with  today's  realities,  whe?! 
the  military  imbalance  has  been  reduced  and  ther 
have  been  so  many  changes  of  situation  in  man 
parts  of  the  world. 

Military  cooperation  continues  to  be  very  iml 
portant  today,  but  it  should  be  supplemented  wit 
new  and  imaginative  forms  of  cooperation.  Thi 
is  necessary  not  only  to  move  away  from  a  climat 
of  emergency  measures  and  to  enter  into  a  phas 
characterized  by  more  complex  and  permanen 
arrangements,  but  chiefly  because  we  all  realiz 
that  no  person,  nation,  or  group  of  nations  cai 
consider  without  anxiety  and  anguish  the  pros 
pects  of  a  world  where  peace  is  based  solely  oi 
military  strength  or  on  limited  political  aline 
ments.  Today  especially  when  nuclear  weapon: 
have  reached  such  fearful  developments,  whic) 
will  be  intensified  in  the  future,  it  is  essential  tha 
while  an  efficient  military  strength  is  maintained 
every  effort  be  made  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war 
so  that  gradually  the  employment  of  force  may  b< 
no  longer  required. 

It  has  been  said  authoritatively,  and  truthfully 
that  even  an  adequate  collective  defense  systen 
does  not  constitute  a  final  solution,  but  can  onh 
serve  as  a  stage  to  go  beyond  the  dangers  of  i 
balance-of-power  approach,  and  to  give  a  bettei 
foundation  to  peace.  \ 

In  this  brief  survey  which  is  made  possible  bj 
my  address  to  you,  I  do  not  w^sh  to  outline  oi 
discuss  specific  proposals.  It  would  not  be  mj 
task,  anyhow. 

One  might  consider  a  better  coordination  of  th( 
existing  organizations — Organization  for  Euro 
pean  Economic  Cooperation,  European  Coal  anc 
Steel  Community,  Western  European  Union,  tht 
Council  of  Europe — because  the  new  methods  of  a 
more  organic  cooperation  should  range  from  the 
political  to  the  social  and  economic  areas. 
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One  might  consider  with  more  attention  a  better 
itegrated  functioning  of  Nato,  involving  a  wider 
id  more  frequent  use  of  the  [North]  Atlantic 
Jouncil. 

In  this  way  we  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
taking  more  fruitful  and  timely  the  exchanges 
f  views  between  the  various  members,  giving  to 
lem  a  fuller  sense  of  responsibility  and  at  the 
une  time  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  their  con- 
ribution  to  the  common  cause. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  Nato  pact  one 
light  consider,  dispassionately,  the  possibility  of 
ringing  at  last  life  into  the  spirit  of  article  2, 
Inch  right  from  the  beginning  was  meant  to  give 
1  the  military  pact  the  wider  and  deeper  eonnota- 
lon  of  a  community  of  peoples. 

I  cannot  fail  in  my  duty  of  emphasizing  that  the 
^organization  of  the  Western  World  is  the  central 
roblem  of  the  day,  which  should  be  faced  without 
(Bay. 

It  is  clear  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  is 
ot  only  an  American  responsibility. 

The  European  nations  of  Strasbourg  must  con- 
ribute  their  share,  by  setting  into  motion  the 
irocess  of  integration. 

Our  old  and  restless  Europe  must  find  the  way 
o  her  spiritual  and  political  unity  and  must  pool 
ogether  her  resources  if  she  wants  to  take  up  again 
er  mission  of  civilization,  which  is  true  to  her 
raditions  and  her  history. 

The  United  Nations,  with  their  great  organiza- 
ion,  ought  to  give  a  more  effective,  continuous, 
npartial,  and  harmonious  content  to  their  task, 

Inch  is  charged  with  so  great  political  and  human 
ignificance. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  new  competition  of 
leologies  and  economic  assistance  we  cannot  hope 
or  the  success  of  our  democratic  conception  unless 
lis  gives  concrete  and  factual  evidence  of  its  su- 
eriority  by  bringing  to  bear  the  willpower  and 
le  means  which,  through  appropriate  action,  can 
?move    injustice    and    positions    of    inferiority 

ithin  each  national  structure  and  internationally. 

alian  Contribution 

Italy  wants  to  participate — within  the  limita- 
ons  set  by  her  resources  and  to  the  full  extent 
f  her  commitments — to  this  work  of  redemption. 
Italy  has  already  contributed  with  full  loyalty 
|i  the  common  cause.  Italy  asks  that  her  contri- 
ition  should  not  be  appraised  only  with  reference 
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to  her  participation  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  to 
the  financial  effort  accomplished,  with  the  friendly 
help  of  the  American  administration  and  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  discharge  faithfully  the  com- 
mitments deriving  from  Nato. 

I  know  that  our  financial  effort  has  appeared  to 
some  observers  as  insufficient  or  lukewarm,  or  im- 
perfectly planned  at  the  technical  level. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  point  out  that  in  this 
subject  one  relies  too  frequently  on  hasty  reactions. 
Actually  there  is  little  justification  for  some  of  the 
comments  which  are  made  occasionally  and  which 
would  seem  to  throw  an  adverse  light  upon  our 
determination  to  maintain  our  armed  forces  at 
the  highest  level  of  strength  and  efficiency  con- 
sistent with  our  resources.  For  instance,  there  is 
little  meaning  in  a  mere  comparison  of  the  per- 
centages of  gross  national  income  allocated  to 
defense  in  the  various  countries:  11  percent  in 
the  United  States,  10  percent  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 8  percent  in  France,  against  5  percent  in 
Italy. 

Such  comparison  does  not  take  into  account  the 
differences  in  total  and  per  capita  national  income 
in  each  country,  and  actually  distorts  the  facts, 
as  it  can  be  seen  when  one  considers  that  the  income 
of  an  American  family,  in  real,  actual  terms,  repre- 
sents the  income  of  5  or  perhaps  6  Italian  families. 
Because  of  their  low  level  of  income,  our  people 
have  to  cut  deeply  into  their  resources,  foregoing 
essential  needs,  in  order  to  bear  the  financial  bur- 
den of  defense. 

But  the  most  significant  and  substantive  Italian 
contribution  to  the  common  cause  is  that  of  having 
strengthened  its  internal  structure,  having  restored 
democratic  institutions  and,  with  them,  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  having  overcome  the  disruptive 
economic  and  social  effects  that  are  typical  of 
all  postwar  periods,  having  increased  all-round 
production,  and  having  improved  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  working  classes,  especially  in  south- 
ern Italy.  Owing  to  the  depressed  conditions  of 
many  areas  of  the  Italian  economy,  this  effort  has 
been,  as  it  had  to  be,  much  more  considerable  than 
the  one  accomplished  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
defensive  military  posture  within  Nato.  Your 
administration  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
gress, have  given  us  invaluable  help  in  this  recon- 
struction, with  wisdom,  imagination,  and  great 
generosity,  despite  the  great  sacrifices  entailed  for 
the  American  taxpayer.    No  one  in  Italy  will  ever 
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forget  this  solidarity,  which  we  appreciated  also 
for  its  idealistic  significance. 

I  know  that  from  certain  quarters  there  has  been 
some  criticism  because  of  alleged  waste  or  faulty 
utilization  of  the  aid  received.  There  may  have 
been  mistakes.  But  is  there  any  responsible  person 
in  tills  country,  so  imbued  with  practical  sense  and 
experience,  who  can  say  that  there  is  anywhere  in 
the  world  a  government  or  agency  whose  manage- 
ment is  free  from  error? 

In  the  overall  picture  of  a  national  economy  the 
important  thing  is  not  whether  an  individual  item 
of  accounting  closes  in  the  black  or  in  the  red,  but 
whether  the  whole  operation  closes  with  a  surplus 
or  a  deficit. 

The  10-year  period  which  has  just  ended  for 
the  Italian  economy  closed  with  a  large  plus  bal- 
ance. Consequently  this  Congress  can  tell  the 
American  people  with  satisfaction  that  the  aid 
given  to  Italy  was  not  an  unproductive 
expenditure. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  bother  you  with  figures ; 
yet  a  few  of  them  may  be  quoted  to  substantiate 
my  statements. 

(a)  Industrial  production  increased  five  times 
since  1945,  while  agricultural  production  doubled. 

(b)  Per  capita  income  and  consumption  in- 
creased by  more  than  50  percent  with  respect  to 
1947. 

(c)  The  productive  capacity  of  Italian  industry 
doubled  since  1947.  Defense  production  is  now 
very  close  to  the  levels  required  by  Nato. 

Therefore  my  country  has  made  great  strides, 
and  if  one  looks  back  this  is  not  to  indulge  in  pride 
and  self-satisfaction  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished but  to  survey  the  long  road  which  is  still 
ahead  of  us,  and  what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

Problems  Yet  To  Be  Solved 

All  of  us  in  Italy,  government,  the  major  parties 
and  all  responsible  persons  know,  as  you  know,  that 
we  have  still  a  large  pool  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, as  it  transpires  from  the  statistics.  We  know 
that  much  has  been  done  for  southern  Italy  but 
that  there  is  still  an  unfair  and  excessive  gap  in 
individual  income  between  north  and  south.  We 
know  I  hat  we  must  complete  the  land  reform  un- 
dertaken with  notable  success,  and  which  has  also 
B  fund  ion  of  moral,  social,  and  consequently  polit- 
ical rehabilitation. 

\W  n  re  a  w  a  re  of  the  fact  that  our  housing  prob- 
lem,   while    of    varying   dimensions    in    different 


regions  and  cities,  is  still  serious,  also  because  c 
its  human  and  political  implications. 

I  am  not  telling  you  this  to  ask  your  help  or 
suggest  that  you  continue  a  policy  of  aid  which  \ 
consider  rightly  closed  by  you. 

Italy  can  be  compared  to  a  working  concern,  we 
under  way,  which,  however,  has  inadequate  capit 
resources,  falling  short  of  what  would  be  require 
to  expand  its  physical  plant  and  to  improve  i 
organization  and  its  equipment. 

Consequently,  Italy  does  not  hope  and  does  n- 
ask  sacrifices  from  others  and  free  advantages  f< 
her.     On  the  contrary,  she  is  anxious  to  be  co: 
sidered  in  the  same  light  as  a  customer  of  goc 
moral  and  financial  standing  who  gets  in  tou<( 
with  a  bank,  applying  for  loans  at  favorable  term 
or  approaching  a  financial  institution  in  order 
enlist  its  interest  in  profitable  and  secure  job 
ventures  or  other  participations.    In  many  cou: 
tries  and  probably  also  in  yours,  there  are  peop  I 
who  have  a  conventional  picture  of  the  Italia 
economy,  based  on  stereotypes  such  as  the  hopele 
lack  of  natural  resources,  the  inability  of  the  Go  4 
eminent  to  collect  taxes  from  its  citizens  and  j 
manage  its  financial  affairs  competently,  the  2> 
leged  deficiencies  of  its  vocational  education.    Th 
picture  is  either  inaccurate  or  obsolete.    This  ma  j 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  many  people,  well  meanir 
and  well  disposed,  but  with  only  a  few  days  (J 
their  hands,  are  attempting  to  do  in  2  or  3  da; 
what,  even  for  the  study  of  a  single  firm  or  plar 
would  require  weeks  of  work  by  an  expert  Amei 
can  auditor  interested  in  scratching  below  tl| 
surface  of  things. 

Our  natural  resources  are  growing.  The  di 
covery  of  large  amounts  of  natural  gas  has  pe 
mitted  extensive  practical  applications  to  indust! 
and  science.  Pretty  soon  oil  will  become  one  of  oi 
most  important  productive  resources. 

Taxes  absorb  a  very  high  percentage  of  oil 
national  income,  especially  if  ohe  considers  th 
the  average  income  is  very  low. 

Vocational  schools,  which  are  being  expand 
and  better  organized,  are  increasing  and  improvh 
the  productivity  of  our  labor.  You  can  dra 
yourselves  a  picture  of  this  change  by  comparii 
the  skills  of  earlier  Italian  immigrants  with  tho 
of  the  more  recent  ones,  who  are  better  qualifr 
and  prepared. 

In  conclusion  we  have  in  Italy  the  essential  pr 
requisites  for  a  steady  and  balanced  developme 
of  our  economy.    The  program  out!  ined  by  the  la 
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men  ted  .Minister  Ezio  Vanoni  aimed  at  that  pur- 
ee, and  it  remains  valid  also  today,  with  some 
rrections  suggested  by  experience.  Italy's  great 
ad  is  that,  through  mutual  agreements  at  the 
lernational  level,  closer  economic  cooperation  be 
moved  from  the  stratosphere  of  science  and  high 
ineiples.  and  brought  down  to  earth. 
Economic  cooperation,  in  an  age  like  ours,  is  not 
burden  or  a  mere  act  of  generosity  from  one 
untry  to  another.  It  is  policy  consonant  with 
e  interest  of  each  and  all  concerned. 
A  poor  country  or  a  country  beset  with  difficul- 
B  and  uncertainties  is  a  danger  to  all  others,  on 
th  counts,  that  is,  domestic  weakness  and  in- 
ility  to  protect  itself  against  external  dangers. 
I'aii  say  that  no  people,  even  the  richest  in  re- 
urces  and  creative  power,  can  be  durably  pros- 
rous  if  there  are  many  nations  which  are 
happy  and  restless  because  of  the  hardships  of 
verty  and  starvation,  of  the  burden  of  injustice, 
d  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  immediate 
ture. 

The  wonderful  development  of  the  United 
ates.  at  which  the  world  looks  with  admiration 
d  astonishment,  has  become  even  greater  since 
is  country  discarded  its  isolationist  state  of 
nd.  From  that  point  on,  you  have  placed  your- 
ves  in  the  very  heart  of  world  events,  and  have 
?ome  the  determining  factor  of  world  history. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  name  of  a  mutual  interest 
it  I  appeal  here  to  you  for  closer  and  uninter- 
pted  cooperation,  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
ist  and  faith. 

ed  for  Faith 

Faith  is  the  basic  element  which  I  would  like 
mention  in  closing  these  words  of  mine.  With- 
t  faith,  there  could  be  no  meetings  of  the  mind 
i  no  true  cooperation. 

Italy  can  be  trusted,  because  of  the  capacity 
i  willingness  to  work  of  her  managers,  tech- 
dans,  and  labor,  and  also  because  of  her  faithful- 
ss  to  democratic  ideals  and  firm  determination 
defend  and  expand  their  accomplishments. 
3ur  destiny  as  individuals,  in  our  family,  social, 
political  life,  is  safe  and  free  only  in  a  democ- 
•y  which  draws  its  principles  from  the  Christian 
idition. 

A.fter  the  historical  experiences  of  Eastern  Eu- 
ie,  what  would  be  our  anxiety  if  this  type  of 
nocracy  should  disappear  or  even  should  yield 
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to  some  degree.  We  all  are  firmly  convinced  of 
this  fact,  and  I  am  the  first  to  believe  it. 

In  spite  of  uncertainties  which  are  natural, 
given  also  certain  dispositions  of  a  Latin  people, 
democratic  stability  in  Italy  is  not  in  danger,  and 
the  democratic  political  parties  together  with  the 
great  majority  of  public  opinion  are  fully  con- 
scious of  their  responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  institutions  which  the  Italian 
people  freely  accepted  through  their  constitution. 

My  people  know  that  freedom  becomes  a  sham 
and  a  privilege  for  those  who  are  already  strong, 
unless  it  means  to  every  man  and  woman  freedom 
from  the  hardships  of  poverty  and  starvation. 

My  people  want  to  succeed,  through  an  action 
based  on  progress  and  justice,  in  bringing  about  a 
friendly  disposition  toward  the  authority  of  the 
state  on  the  part  of  certain  large  segments  of  our 
people  who  are  still  diffident  or  hostile  to  it.  In 
this  way  the  authority  of  the  state  will  be  strength- 
ened through  the  self -discipline  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  gentlemen  of  the 
Congress,  this  is  the  Italy  which  today  is  before 
you,  as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Western  democracies. 


ADDRESS     TO     THE     NATIONAL     PRESS     CLUB, 
MARCH  1' 

I  am  very  happy  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  me  by  your  National  Press  Club  of  meeting 
with  you  gentlemen  of  the  press.  This  is  the  more 
so,  since  because  of  your  professional  skill  and 
tradition  for  objectivity  you  gentlemen  are  a  most 
effective  channel  for  clarifying  and  welding  to- 
gether in  a  single  constructive  effort  the  hopes  and 
purposes  of  the  free  world. 

Only  a  month  ago,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  there  was  once  more,  from  the 
Capital  of  this  great  Nation  and  as  a  result  of 
the  meeting  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Prime  Minister,  a  restate- 
ment of  the  very  principles  dear  to  most  people 
which  helped  to  win  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  the  last 
war  and  enabled  many  nations  oppressed  by  dic- 
tatorship to  live  once  more  in  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy.3   The  restatement  of  those  principles 

3  Delivered  in  Italian. 

3  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13, 1956,  p.  231. 
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after  10  years  acquires  a  fresh  significance  because, 
now  that  their  wartime  appeal  has  faded  out,  it 
brings  to  the  foreground  the  problem  of  how  we 
shall  go  about  in  spreading  those  principles  and 
defending  them,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  human 
society  may  identify  itself  with  their  intent  and 
may  cooperate  in  their  fulfillment  and  preser- 
vation. 

As  I  mentioned  before  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress which  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  yester- 
day, two  fundamental  conceptions  of  life  are 
facing  each  other  throughout  the  world,  with  far- 
reaching  implications  on  the  organization  and  the 
orientation  of  modern  nations.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  basic  new  fact  that  we  must  consider,  a 
fact  which  is  pregnant  with  developments  going 
far  beyond  the  area  of  such  problems  as  military 
defense  and  the  balance  of  power. 

The  fact  is  that  we  might  witness  a  process  of 
political  conquest,  through  the  conquest  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  heart  of  people,  without  the  need 
for  a  single  gun  being  fired.  There  is  already 
some  such  symptom,  especially  in  Asia,  and  it  is 
not  an  overstatement  to  say  that,  together  with 
the  terrifying  developments  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  awakening  of  the  feeling  of  independence  and 
the  hopes  for  freedom  which  are  multiplying,  from 
Xorth  Africa  to  Indonesia,  are  foreshadowing  the 
entrance  of  new  nations  as  free  and  influential 
factors  in  world  history,  as  well  as  new  situations 
and  the  new  configurations  in  the  balance  of  world 
power. 

Weapons  of  Self-Defense 

The  type  of  democracy  in  which  we  believe, 
that  is,  the  one  which  places  itself  at  the  service 
of  the  individual  to  help  him  to  express  his  full 
personality  and  to  enhance  human  dignity,  calls 
for  additional  weapons  of  self-defense.  It  was  a 
great  step  forward  to  have  reached  the  point  when 
war  is  less  probable  in  the  near  future  than  it  was 
in  the  past.  We  must  be  glad  of  this  development, 
because  nowadays  war  would  be  equivalent  to  total 
destruction.  However,  this  in  itself  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  for  that  spiritual  Christian  con- 
ception and  for  those  political  and  social  systems 
which  are  identified  with  our  faith  in  freedom  and 
justice  in  turn,  the  only  forces  which  can  free 
humanity  from  slavery  in  every  shape  or  form. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  the  big  problem  which  we 
have  now  to  face.      It  does  not  eliminate  \]h)  last- 


ing need  for  a  posture  of  armed  defense,  painf 
as  this  may  be,  nor  the  need  for  the  cooperathi 
military,  and  political  arrangements  related  to  I 
Every  free  country  must  be  on  its  guard  again! 
the  temptation  of  denying  or  even  whittling  dov< 
their  importance.     However,  we  can  realize  i c 
ready  now  the  inadequacies  of  the  so-called  hi . 
ance  of  power,  and  with  it  the  danger,  inherent  1 
the  balance-of -power  conception,  of  bringing  abo 
a  vicious  spiral  of  causes  and  effects,  set  in 
motion  by  mutual  diffidence  and  fear  and  resul  I 
ing  in  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  race  for  power.  I 

These  considerations  are  not  original,  and  I  c. 
not  claim  any  special  gift  of  insight.     I  thii  i 
however  that  it  is  useful  to  bring  them  to  the  atte:  l 
tion  of  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  are  respoi  j 
sible  to  such  a  great  extent  for  the  enlightenme).'; 
of  public  opinion  in  our  democratic  countries, 
may  well  be  that  these  truths,  which  have  bee) 
already  voiced  by  statesmen  of  great  standin 
have  a  stronger  appeal  in  the  nations  which  a: 
less  wealthy  and  consequently  are  unable  to  con  i 
pete  with  the  wealthier  ones  in  strength.    It  is  jj 
fact  that  to  become  prepared  for  war,  with  a 
those  frightful  modern  weapons,  is  a  tragic  luxui 
far  beyond  the  means  of  nations  less  endowed  wit 
wealth.    However,  it  would  be  mistaken  to  thin 
that  such  an  attitude  implies  discouragement  ( 
weakness,  stemming  either  from  unreasonable  f; 
talism  or  from  irresponsible  optimism. 

People  such  as  the  Italians,  who  have  felt  i  I 
their  own  flesh  the  unmitigated  horrors  of  wa  I 
have  been  warned  through  experience.  They  kno 
that,  if  they  want  to  preserve  their  independent 
their  security,  and  their  free  existence — in  othe 
words,  if  they  want  to  survive — they  must  see 
through  mutual  cooperation  with  other  nation 
the  strength  which  they  cannot  have  alone.  Cor 
sequently,  we  are  faithful  to  our  alliances  becaus 
we  are  convinced  that  they  are  consonant  with  ou 
fundamental  interests.  This  is  the  position  o 
Italy,  and  we  have  done  and  are  doing  all  that  i 
necessary  to  fulfill  our  commitments,  regardles 
of  sacrifices. 

Above  all,  Italy  and  other  like-minded  natior 
are  appealing  to  their  friends  so  that  the  Wester  | 
World  may  become  a  close  community,  and  tha 
cooperation  within  that  community  may  help  t 
solve  problems  of  survival  and  development  of  th 
less  strong  units,  and  may  also  help  to  free  othe 
nations  from  the  enslavement  to  injustice  an^ 
poverty. 
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?he  problem  is  to  demonstrate  in  fact,  and  in  a 
pica]  way,  the  superiority  of  our  democratic 
tuples  of  progress  and  civilization,  in  the  face 
he  solutions  advocated  by  the  Marxist  and  the 
tlitarian  ideology. 

am  talking  about  this  to  you  because,  as  a 
ristian  and  as  a  believer  in  democracy,  I  am 
er  to  bring  nearer  the  attainment  of  a  just, 
able,  and  secure  peace,  capable  of  safeguarding 
human  rights.  I  talk  of  this  because  it  seems  to 
essential  that  this  eagerness  be  shared  by  all 
la  particularly  among  the  leaders  of  opinion 
he  free  world.  For  ultimately  the  great  issues 
ollective  interest  are  not  settled  through  official 
eements  and  diplomatic  arrangements  but  only 
i  result  of  convictions  which  in  turn  awaken 

sense  of  responsibility. 

i-Fold  Action  in  Italy 

l=  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  we  have  developed 
ro-fold  action :  a  domestic  action  for  the  defense 
iur  free  institutions,  and  an  international  action 
ing  as  its  objective  a  clarification  of 
requirements  and  a  fresh  appraisal  of  our 
entialities,  within  the  framework  of  the  exist- 
alliances. 

>ur  domestic  action  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
l  of  the  full  implementation  of  the  clauses  and 
aciples  of  our  Constitution,  accepted  by  the 
i  will  of  our  people,  which  has  entrusted  their 
•lication  and  defense  to  our  constitutional  au- 
rities.  This  is  supplemented,  however,  by  a 
scious  and  far-reaching  action,  having  as  its 
active  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the 
rer  segments  of  our  population.  In  Europe 
ittitude  of  a  mere  conservatism  would  be  inevi- 
[y  left  behind  by  the  pressures  of  our  social 
lities,  which  make  themselves  felt  not  only  when 
overall  economic  situation  deteriorates  but  also 
'.  even  more,  as  it  is  the  case  with  Italy,  when 
etter  economic  situation  brings  about  new  re- 
rements  and  enables  new  and  wider  segments 
he  population  to  enter  the  market  as  consumers, 
'he  post-war  Italian  governments  have  endeav- 
I  with  success  to  restore  the  technical  efficiency 
he  public  administration,  which  had  been  dis- 
ted  by  dictatorship  and  war.  They  have  also 
eavored  even  more,  and  will  continue  to  do 
to  eradicate  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
tors  which  may  lead  to  disturbance  of  social 
ce.    The  results  of  this  conscious  effort  are 


already  apparent.  We  Italians  have  traveled  a 
long  road  toward  reconstruction  and  much  has 
been  done  to  change  the  economic  fabric  of  the 
country,  to  cut  down  vigorously  and,  possibly,  to 
wipe  out  the  gaps  existing  between  different  classes 
and  different  regions.  As  an  example  I  might 
quote  our  land  reform,  and  as  another  the  work 
of  the  Cassa  del  Mezzogiorno.  A  long-range  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  elimination  of  unemploy- 
ment, along  the  lines  first  conceived  by  the 
lamented  Minister  of  the  Budget,  Ezio  Vanoni,  is 
now  under  active  consideration.  It  will  help  to 
give  specific  shape  and  continuity  to  our  programs 
for  the  future. 

During  a  first  phase  of  this  effort  for  the  im- 
provement of  living  conditions  in  Italy,  we  have 
benefited  from  the  friendly  assistance  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  wish  to  repeat  also 
to  you  gentlemen  that  this  cooperation  has  created 
strong,  secure,  and  lasting  bonds  between  the  Ital- 
ian and  the  American  people. 

But  even  in  your  country  there  are  people  who 
entertain  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  and  effectiveness 
of  our  principles  and  methods  of  political  and 
social  life.  I  do  not  wish  to  disregard  this  fact, 
while  of  course,  because  of  the  responsibilities  in- 
herent to  my  office,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me 
to  engage  in  political  or  other  controversies. 

Let  me  say,  however,  first  of  all,  and  this  not 
because  of  pride  or  insufferance  of  criticism,  that 
it  might  be  prudent  to  recall  an  old  saying  which 
has  been  quoted  in  the  past  few  days  by  an  author- 
itative newspaperman.  The  saying  goes,  "A  fool 
in  his  home  knows  more  than  a  wise  man  abroad." 
I  would  like  to  add  in  this  context  that  Italy  has 
leaders,  democratic  parties,  Parliament,  and  a 
Government  which  are  perfectly  conscious  of  their 
responsibilities  for  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  In  every  democratic  country,  and 
consequently  also  in  Italy,  political  stability  can 
be  secured  chiefly  by  enlisting  the  confidence  in 
and  allegiance  to  the  state  on  the  part  of  the  larg- 
est number  of  the  population.  Outside  of  this 
method  there  are  only  the  authoritarian  practices 
of  more  or  less  disguised  dictatorships,  which  are 
repellent  to  you  and  to  us  because  they  deny  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  man.  It  would  be  dam- 
aging to  attempt  to  enlist  that  allegiance  through 
spurious  compromises  at  the  expense  of  our  prin- 
ciples. No  lover  of  democracy  in  Italy  can  be 
suspected  of  that.  What  we  want  is  to  give  to  the 
authority  of  the  state  the  noble  imprint  of  justice 
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and  to  free  the  less  privileged  classes  from  the 
pressures  of  poverty  through  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  our  national  income.  This  is  the 
ground  on  which  we  envisage  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Italian  people  with  the  authority  of  the 
state,  which  is  our  dream  and  the  idea  for  which 
we  work. 

Therefore  Italy  deserves  confidence,  full  confi- 
dence in  the  light  of  her  democratic  traditions 
and  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  her  leaders. 

In  the  international  sphere  Italy  is  motivated 
by  a  sense  of  active  responsibility  which  translates 
itself  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  of  participation 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  solution  of  common 
problems.  Italy  cannot  overlook  in  particular  the 
pressures  which  are  developing  above  all  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East,  that  is,  in  an  area  which 
has  always  been  an  outpost  of  her  defense.  It  is 
essential  that  the  stabilizing  function  of  Italy  in 
that  area  be  considered  in  our  efforts  for  common 
defense,  lest  the  existing  equilibrium  become  dan- 
gerously shaken  and  the  cooperation  which  exists 
with  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
become  seriously  jeopardized. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  energies  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  community,  reappraised  and 
coordinated  in  a  program  of  active  common  ac- 
tion, will  give  us  the  domestic  and  external  security 
which  will  answer  the  earnest  expectations  of  our 
peoples. 

This  reference  to  the  necessity  for  a  degree  of 
political  and  economic  evolution  in  the  association 
of  the  free  nations  is  not  meant  as  a  negative  criti- 
cism of  the  present  organizational  arrangements 
of  the  West.  It  is  meant  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture and  to  the  necessity  of  taking  into  due  con- 
sideration the  position  of  each  member,  to  prevent 
friction  or  dispersions  of  energy,  and  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points  which  might  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

These  are  the  thoughts  which  I  wanted  to  ex- 
press in  this  place,  before  you  who,  as  representa- 
tives of  a  press  of  outstanding  liberal  and 
democratic  traditions,  are  especially  sensitive  to 
problems  of  relationship  between  the  two  big 
forces  which  are  alined  in  the  defense  of  freedom, 
namely  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

I  could  not  conclude,  however,  without  saying 
thai  (his  frank  discussion  of  problems  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  sincere  cooperation,  and  among  equals, 
which  are  typical  features  of  the  relations  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world,  and  of  which  my 


own  visit  to  the  United  States  is  a  symbol,  are  a 
ready  by  themselves  a  tangible  evidence  of  tl 
harmony  which  exists  among  us,  and  of  our  dete 
mination  to  make  our  cooperation  ever  more  int 
mate  and  consequently  more  effective,  in  the  servii 
of  peace  and  of  human  progress,  which  are  01 
loftiest  common  aims. 


U.S.  Restates  Position 
on  Weather  Balloons 

TEXT  OF  NOTE  TO  U.  S.  S.  R.1 

Press  release  109  dated  March  1 

The  United  States  Government  acknowledg 
receipt  of  the  Soviet  Government's  further  no 
of  February  18  objecting  to  the  flight  of  meteo 
ological  balloons  by  the  United  States  and  propo 
ing  an  exhibit  of  the  material  in  the  Soviet  Go 
ernment's  possession. 

The  facts  in  this  matter  were  conveyed  to  tl 
Soviet  Government  in  the  United  States  Gover: 
ment's  note  of  February  8.2    With  that  note  w 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  press  release  issued 
Washington  January  8  describing  the  project 
detail  at  the  time  of  its  initiation.     The  Unitt 
States  Government  observes  that  the  Soviet  Go 
ernment  deliberately  withheld  publication  in  1 
own  press  of  the  information  material  in  th 
release  which  it  erroneously  referred  to  mere 
as  a  United  States  domestic  regulation. 

As  previously  stated,  free-floating  United  Stat 
balloons  have  long  been  employed  for  the  a 
vancement  of  meteorological  study.  The  Sovi 
allegations  concerning  the  danger  of  such  balloo 
to  aerial  navigation  are  as  misleading  as  Sovi 
assertions  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  projet 
Thousands  of  meteorological  balloons  have  be' 
launched  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hen 
spheres  without  interference  with  air  traffic 
danger  to  lives  and  property  on  the  ground.  T 
Soviet  Government  and  certain  Eastern  Europe: 
Governments  have  been  the  only  nations  to  obje- 
It  is  noted  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  n 
taken  advantage  of  the  offer  put  forth  in  t 
United  States  Government's  note  of  February  8  • 
discuss  with  the  United  States  authorities  t> 


1  Delivered  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  0 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  on  Mar.  1. 
'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20,  1956,  p.  293. 
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ature  of  the  safety  devices  incorporated  in  these 
alloons. 

At  the  time  that  the  Soviet  Government  ob- 
Kted  to  the  transit  of  United  States  meteoro- 
igical  balloons  over  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  its  own  bal- 
mbs  wore  passing  over  and  landing  on  the  terri- 
>rv  of  other  countries.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
loviet  balloons  have  flown  over  United  States 
?rritory  and  that  authenticated  reports  have  been 
tx-eived  of  the  recovery  of  Soviet  balloons  on  the 
?rritory  of  several  countries  including  Japan, 
\irkey,  Iran,  Finland,  and  Germany.  It  is  il- 
igical  that  the  Soviet  Government  should  desire 
ne  rule  for  itself  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the 
:orld. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not  returned  the 
eientific  property  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
'nited  States  and  which  the  Soviet  Government 
as  endeavored  to  convert  to  propaganda  uses  of 
ts  own.  In  renewing  its  request  for  the  return 
f  the  equipment  in  question,  the  United  States 
jovernment  states  its  willingness  to  return  the 
soviet  equipment  which  has  come  into  its 
(ossession. 
It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
rnment  that  any  legitimate  concern  of  the  Soviet 
jovernment  regarding  the  United  States  balloon 
•peration  has  been  satisfied  by  the  United  States 
Tovernment's  decision  conveyed  in  its  note  of 
rebruary  8,  provisionally  to  suspend  the  release 
if  balloons  which  could  transit  Soviet  territory, 
rhus  in  view  of  the  cognizance  taken  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  Soviet  objections,  there 
>ould  appear  to  be  no  scientific  or  other  reasonable 
'Urpose  which  would  be  served  by  exhibits  of  the 
lature  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
'nited  States  Government  can  only  assume  that 
•ursuit  of  this  matter  through  exhibits  or  other 
leans  would  be  for  propaganda  ends  apparently 
atended  to  exacerbate  the  international  atmos- 
phere. 

While  perceiving  no  constructive  purpose  in  the 
vpe  of  exhibit  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
lent,  the  United  States  Government,  in  order  to 
•romote  progress  in  an  area  of  interest  to  all  Gov- 
rnments,  is  willing  to  work  out  internationally 
irough  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Soviet 
rovernment  and  other  interested  Governments,  a 
)int  program  for  the  utilization  of  techniques  and 
quipment,  including  the  type  of  balloons  referred 
>  in  the  Soviet  note,  which  it  has  developed  in 
leteorological  research.     It  is  the  tentative  view 


of  the  United  States  Government  that  the  facili- 
ties of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
might  appropriately  be  utilized  in  giving  effect  to 
this  proposal. 

TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE  OF  FEBRUARY  18 

[Unofficial  translation] 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  February  8,  which  is  an  answer  to  the  note 
of  the  Soviet  Government  of  February  4  concerning  the 
question  of  the  release  of  American  balloons  in  the  air 
space  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Soviet  Government  considers 
it  necessary  to  state  the  following : 

In  its  note  of  February  4  the  Soviet  Government  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  quantity  of  American  balloons  with 
apparatus  suspended  from  them,  which  included  auto- 
matic operating  cameras  for  aerial  photography  of 
terrain,  radio  transmitters,  radio  receivers,  and  other 
things,  had  been  captured  in  the  Soviet  Union.  By  this 
note  the  Soviet  Government  demanded  that  the  United 
States  take  measures  to  cease  release  of  such  balloons 
in  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  its  answering  note  the  United  States  Government 
does  not  deny  that  American  balloons  were  released  in 
the  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
an  argument  not  justifying  the  violation  of  air  space  is 
advanced,  namely  that  flights  of  air  balloons  are  not 
dangerous  for  aerial  communications. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Soviet  Government  again  points 
out  that  the  release  of  such  balloons  in  the  air  space  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  generally  accepted  norms  of 
international  law,  and  lodges  its  protest  against  it. 

In  addition,  numerous  data  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  also  statements  by  the  govern- 
ments of  a  number  of  other  European  countries  in  this 
regard  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  flights  of  American 
balloons  are  a  serious  threat  both  for  air  transport  and 
for  the  population  of  the  districts  above  which  these 
balloons  fly.  It  is  clear  to  all  that  a  collision  of  an  air- 
plane with  a  balloon  bearing  a  cargo  weighing  up  to 
650  kilograms  threatens  unavoidable  catastrophe.  It  is 
obvious  also  that  two  boxes,  suspended  to  a  large  metal 
beam,  with  ballast  with  overall  weights  of  200  to  300 
kilograms  freely  falling  from  great  height  due  to  so- 
called  automatic  destruction  of  balloon,  can  damage 
buildings,  telephones,  electricity  wires,  and  various  equip- 
ment, and  cause  human  injuries.  From  the  facts  set 
forth,  it  follows  that  the  statement  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  effect  that  American  balloons  released 
in  the  air  space  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  no  danger  to  air 
transport  contradicts  accurately  established  factual  data 
relating  to  balloons  and  their  equipment. 

In  the  note  of  the  United  States  Government  there  is 
also  included  a  further  assertion  to  the  effect  that  bal- 
loons outfitted  with  the  apparatus  indicated  above  in 
general  are  intended  only  for  meteorological  research.  An 
examination  of  the  equipment  suspended  to  air  balloons 
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carried  out  by  Soviet  experts  shows  that  the  release 
of  these  balloons  in  the  air  space  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
nothing  in  common  with  meteorological  research  but  pur- 
sues a  completely  different  aim.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
not  one  of  the  numerous  balloons  captured  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  any  kind  of  apparatus  intended  for  measure- 
ment of  basic  meteorological  elements — atmospheric  pres- 
sure, temperature,  humidity  of  air,  and  others. 

Film  with  pictures  of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union 
revealed  in  the  cameras  of  balloons  caught  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  real  purpose 
of  these  balloons  sent  into  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  American  military  organs  is  aerial  photography 
of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Representatives  of  the  foreign  press  and  diplomatic 
corps  in  Moscow  had  an  opportunity  personally  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  this  by  examining  the  equipment  of 
the  American  balloons  which  were  displayed  at  a  special 
exhibition  in  Moscow. 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  note  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment there  is  expressed  a  point  of  view  differing  from 
the  conclusions  based  on  indisputable  data  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Soviet  authorities,  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  proposes  to  organize  in  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, London,  or  Paris,  if  agreement  to  this  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  governments  of  the  states  in  question, 
exhibitions  of  the  air  balloons  and  apparatus  suspended 
from  them  captured  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Soviet  Union  has  at  its  disposal  a  large  quantity  of  cap- 
tured air  balloons,  the  Soviet  Government  expresses  its 
willingness  to  organize  similar  exhibits  also  in  other 
countries,  in  the  event  of  the  agreement  of  the  govern- 
ments of  these  states,  if  there  is  need  to  be  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  the  assertions  made  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

If  the  United  States  Government  considers  this  pro- 
posal acceptable,  the  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  send 
to  these  exhibits  Soviet  experts  who  could  give  the  nec- 
essary explanations  concerning  the  equipment  displayed 
and  furnish  other  information  concerning  the  flight  of 
these  balloons  over  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  familiarization  by 
specialists  and  public  opinion  with  exhibitions  of  this 
type  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  clearly  convinced 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  these  air  balloons  captured 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  were  intended  and  whether  or  not  they 
constitute  a  danger  for  air  transport  and  population. 

The  Soviet  Government  takes  note  of  the  declaration 
of  the  United  States  Government  that  it  will  for  its  part 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  further  re- 
lease of  air  balloons  which  might  fly  over  the  territory 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 


Balloon  Flights  in  Eastern  Europe 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2353  dated  February  10 

The  following  communication  was  transmitted 
on  February  11  to  the  Secretary-General  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 


I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  communications  a 
dressed  to  the  Secretary-General  by  the  gover 
ments  of  several  states  in  Eastern  Europe1  co 
cerning  reported  nights  of  balloons  over  their  te 
ritories. 

These  communications  resemble  a  note  pm 
ously  received  by  the  U.S.  Government  from  tl 
Soviet  Union.  All  of  them  are  based  on  a  mi 
construction  of  facts.  The  U.S.  Government  < 
February  8  explained  its  position  and  set  for 
the  true  facts  in  this  matter  in  a  reply  to  the  Sovi 
Union  which  has  been  made  public. 

Therefore,  and  in  view  of  the  relationship  b 
tween  the  actions  taken  by  the  Governments  of  tl 
Soviet  Union  and  the  aforementioned  countries  < 
Eastern  Europe,  further  statements  by  the  Go 
ernment  of  the  United  States  do  not  appear  to  1 
required  at  this  time. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  circulated  to  all  stat 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 


Color  Television  Demonstrations 
for  Foreign  Visitors 

Press  release  103  dated  February  29 

A  program  of  color  television  demonstration 
organized  jointly  by  Government  and  industi 
for  the  benefit  of  visiting  engineers  from  abroa> 
will  open  in  New  York  City  on  March  5,  1956. 

This  event  has  been  arranged  at  the  request  ( 
representatives  of  countries  holding  membershi 
in  the  television  study  group  of  the  Internation: 
Radio  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Intern: 
tional  Telecommunication  Union,  a  specialize 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  with  headquarte: 
at  Geneva.  The  purpose  of  the  demonstratioi 
is  to  afford  radio  and  television  engineers  fro: 
other  countries  an  opportunity  to  collect  info 
mation  on  different  color  systems  being  studied  < 
in  service  in  countries  which  have  made  the  grea 
est  technological  advances,  to  facilitate  the  d 
velopment  of  systems  in  their  own  countrie 
Similar  demonstrations  for  the  same  group  < 
engineers  will  be  staged  at  Paris,  London,  an 
The  Hague  immediately  following  the  U.l 
demonstrations. 

The  Department  of  State,  which  is  primarii 
responsible  for  this  Government's  participation  i 


1  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia.     The  text 
the  Bulgarian  communication  was  released  by  the  Unit" 
Nations  on  Feb.  9. 
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e  International  Telecommunication  Union,  has 
gored  the  cooperation  of  industry's  top  execu- 
ind  outstanding  television  and  electronics 
•.queers  in  arranging  a  full  program  of  demon- 
rations,  lectures,  and  discussion  for  the  approxi- 
;itely  100  experts  expected  to  attend  from  about 
countries.  The  Federal  Communications 
■amission  and  the  U.N.  Secretariat  are  also 
iding  their  support  to  the  occasion. 


Site  of  the  opening  day's  proceedings  on  March 
5  will  be  the  U.N.  Headquarters,  after  which  come 
several  days  of  visits  to  company  installations  in 
and  around  New  York.  Delegates  will  return  to 
the  United  Nations  on  March  13  for  a  final  day 
devoted  to  technical  discussion  and  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  that  week  in  further  plant  visits  at 
the  invitation  of  participating  companies. 


S.  Trade  Policy  and  Problems 


by  Robert  D.  Coe 
Ambassador  to  Denmark  1 


[  know  very  few  countries  which  are  so  trade- 
nded  as  Denmark.  I  have  traveled  now  in  See- 
ld  and  Fyn  and  Jutland — and  on  several  of  your 
aller  islands.  In  every  town  I  have  visited  I 
ve  discovered  that  employers  and  employees 
ke,  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  are 
;nly  interested  in  world  trade  and  very  well 
:ormed  about  world  trade  developments.  I 
re  also  discovered  that,  when  you  Danes  think 
trade,  you  think  in  terms  of  expanding  trade, 
lowering  trade  barriers,  of  buying  as  well  as 
ling.  You  believe  that  the  ship  which  sails  into 
rhus  Bay  loaded  with  a  foreign  cargo  can  be 
it  as  profitable  to  you  as  the  ship  which  sails 
ay,  carrying  good  Danish  hams — and,  of  course, 
te  cheese. 

[  have  felt  very  much  at  home  in  this  atmos- 
cre.  My  own  country,  in  the  last  three  decades, 
>  become  one  of  the  world's  great  trading  na- 
ns. In  that  time  we  have  also  become  firmly 
nmitted  to  the  belief  that  trade  is  most  profita- 
when  it  flows  freely — in  both  directions. 
rhe  production  of  the  free  world's  goods  and 
vices  has  shown  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the 
5t  5  years.  In  the  same  period  there  has  been 
de  great  progress  in  raising  the  level  of  trade 
1  lowering  the  barriers  to  trade.  We  believe 
it  free-world  production  will  continue  to  rise — 
tt  each  year  more  and  better  goods  and  services 

Address  delivered  before  the  Provincial  Chamber  of 
nmerce  at  Aarhus,  Denmark,  on  Feb.  1. 


will  be  produced.  We  believe  that  the  free  na- 
tions can  best  share  in  this  increased  production- — 
and  contribute  to  further  increases — if  these  goods 
and  services  can  be  traded  as  freely  as  possible. 
Those  beliefs  are  at  the  basis  of  our  trade  policy. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  remember  the  Marshall 
plan,  which  the  United  States  sponsored  in  the 
postwar  period.  It  has  been  mentioned  many 
times  and  I  shall  not  name  it  again,  but  that  plan 
was  an  effort  by  the  United  States  to  assist  in  ex- 
panding free- world  production.  We  helped  to  re- 
build industries,  to  restore  transportation  and 
power  facilities.  We  sent  American  technicians 
abroad.  We  invited  foreign  technicians  to  visit 
the  United  States.  Were  we  foolish  to  do  all 
this — to  help  raise  production  in  other  countries  ? 
After  all,  Denmark  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  are  our  competitors.  You  compete  with  us 
in  world  markets.  We  believe  that  we  were  not 
foolish.  We  believe  that  in  an  expanding  world 
economy  there  is  room  for  all  of  us,  that,  as  each 
nation  prospers  and  increases  its  production  and 
raises  its  purchasing  power,  we  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world  will  also  prosper.  We 
believe  that  competition  in  world  markets  is 
healthy. 

Reducing  Barriers  to  World  Trade 

We  have  done  and  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help 
create  conditions  of  healthy  competition  in  world 
markets.     The   United    States   is   active   in   the 
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several  international  agencies  and  agreements 
which  are  working  to  reduce  the  barriers  to  world 
trade  and  to  facilitate  the  multilateral  flow  of 
goods  and  capital.  One  of  these  is  the  Gatt 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade],  and 
at  this  moment  Denmark  and  the  United  States 
and  some  30  other  nations  are  negotiating  at 
Geneva,  trying  by  mutual  concessions  further  to 
eliminate  trade  barriers.  In  his  1956  economic 
message  to  the  Congress  President  Eisenhower 
recommended  early  passage  of  legislation  author- 
izing United  States  membership  in  the  proposed 
new  international  agency — the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation.2 

One  of  the  most  important  trade  barriers,  of 
course,  is  a  nation's  tariff  structure.  Now,  one's 
opinion  about  a  tariff,  as  I  learned  last  week  from 
the  Copenhagen  papers,  depends  very  much  on 
one's  point  of  view.  It  seems  that  any  tariff  is  a 
bad  thing  if  another  country  is  putting  it  up 
against  one's  own  country;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  that  a  tariff  may  sometimes  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  one's  own  country  is  putting  it  up  against 
other  countries.  Viewed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  world  trade,  however,  a  prohibitively  high 
tariff  is  a  bad  thing.  The  United  States  recog- 
nizes this  and,  by  its  own  direct  actions  and  by 
multilateral  negotiations,  it  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  lowering  its  own  tariffs.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  this  progress  for  quite  a  few  years. 

It  was  in  1934  that  the  American  Congress  first 
enacted  a  Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  the  22  years 
since  that  act  we  have  reduced  by  50  percent  the 
average  rate  on  all  our  dutiable  imports.  We 
have  steadily  lowered  duties  until  the  average  duty 
on  all  United  States  imports  is  now  less  than  6 
percent.  The  United  States  has  in  fact  become 
one  of  the  low-tariff  countries  of  the  world.  This 
statement  may  surprise  many  of  you.  I  think  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  in  this  period  the 
United  States  has  actually  cut  its  tariffs  in  half. 
These  cuts,  I  may  add,  have  not  always  been  easy. 
We  also  have  a  textile  industry,  and  we  have 
thousands  of  other  industries,  and  these  industries 
sometimes  objected  strongly  to  tariff  cuts.  Our 
Congress  persisted,  however,  and,  in  fact,  has 
gone  steadily  on  to  make  further  tariff  reductions 
possible. 

There  was  enacted  last  year  legislation  author- 
izing the  President  to  reduce  tariff  rates,  by  nego- 
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tiations,  by  5  percent  per  year  over  a  period 
3  years.  We  are  negotiating  these  reductions 
the  Gatt  meeting  now  in  progress  at  Geneva. 

Simplifying  Customs  Procedures 

The  United  States  has  also  taken  far-reach: 
steps  of  its  own  to  open  up  the  American  marl 
to  make  it  easier  for  our  merchants  to  buy  as  \* 
as    sell.     Complicated    customs    procedures 
sometimes  obstruct  trade;  and  so  we  have  tal 
steps  to  simplify  and  clarify  our  customs  p 
cedures,  and  we  expect  to  go  further  in  that 
rection.    The  amount  of  foreign  goods  which  e? 
American  tourist  can  bring  home  free  of  duty 
been  increased  from  $300  to  $500,  and  Presid 
Eisenhower  has  recommended  that  it  be  increa1 
further  to  $1,000.    We  have  liberalized,  in  fa 
of  foreign  suppliers,  the  terms  of  the  regulatil 
which  permit  these  foreign  suppliers  to  bid  I 
United  States  Government  purchases  and  cl 
tracts.    We  have  sought,  under  our  offshore  pi 
curement  program,  to  place  in  foreign  count]! 
orders  for  military  equipment  destined  for  j 
common  defense.    We  have  encouraged  the  f)l 
of  American  private  investment  capital  abroaci 

Have  these  measures  been  effective  ?  Have  ■ 
in  fact  made  it  easier  for  you  and  other  natil 
to  sell  to  the  United  States?  I  think  the  tr.l 
figures  themselves  are  the  best  answer.  In  II 
merchandise  imports  into  the  United  States  I 
estimated  at  about  $11  billion.  This  is  just  unl 
80  billion  kroner.  It  is  nearly  10  percent  ml 
than  our  imports  in  1954,  and  it  is  nearly  4  till 
the  average  of  United  States  imports  of  the  ra- 
war  period. 

We  are  buying  more  and,  most  important  to  jl 
we  are  buying  more  from  Denmark.  In  1955,  Di- 
ish  exports  to  the  United  States,  including  I 
armed  forces  in  Europe,  are  estimated  at  530  rl 
lion  kroner.  This  compares  to  490  million  in  1!  4 
to  119  million  in  1950,  and  to  an  annual  averje 
of  only  17  million  in  the  years  1935-38.  These  I 
ures  are  not  in  terms  of  constant  prices,  but  neT- 
theless  you  are  now  selling  to  the  United  StiBE 
approximately  10  times  as  much  as  you  sold  be!  re 
the  war.  The  United  States  has  now  become  Ea- 
mark's  third  best  customer. 

These  are  impressive  figures.  They  are  equifc 
impressive  evidence  of  the  aims  and  the  direct  in 
of  American  trade  policy.  I  suspect,  howetf, 
that  at  this  point  some  of  you  may  bo  thinkig, 
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his  is  all  very  fine,  but  what  about  blue  cheese, 
j  fifty-fifty  clause,  the  surplus  butter  sales?" 
[n  my  country  we  have  a  very  popular  form  of 
?try  which  is  called  a  doughnut.  It  is  a  cir- 
nr  piece  of  pastry  with  a  round  hole  in  the 
ddle.  We  often  define  a  pessimist  as  a  man 
10  sees  only  the  hole  in  the  doughnut  and  not 
s  doughnut  itself.  I  believe  you  in  Denmark 
fine  a  pessimist  as  a  man  who  sees  only  the 
les  in  a  cheese.  In  any  case,  speaking  candidly, 
sometimes  seems  to  me  that  critics  of  American 
nmercial  policy  ignore  the  great  strides  we  have 
ten  to  break  down  trade  barriers  and  concen- 
ite  instead  upon  the  relatively  few  measures  we 
re  found  it  necessary  to  take  to  protect  Ameri- 
1  industry,  agriculture,  and  shipping.  Such 
lasures  exist,  of  course.  They  exist  in  every 
intiy.  But  they  are  not  typical.  To  concen- 
ite  upon  them  means  missing  the  much  more 
lical  and  positive  aspects  of  our  overall  trade 
licy.  It  means  seeing  only  the  hole  and  not 
;  doughnut — or  the  cheese. 
FJn fortunately,  some  of  our  measures  do  have, 
wever,  a  special  importance  for  Danish-Ameri- 
i  trade  relations.  I'd  like,  therefore,  to  be  a 
5simist  myself  for  a  few  minutes;  I'd  like  to 
lore  the  doughnut  and  to  examine  closely  one 
two  of  the  holes. 

In  any  discussion  of  American  trade  policy,  a 
iv  words  and  phrases  constantly  recur.  One  of 
i  favorites  is  "escape  clause,"  and  it  is  usually 
>ntioned  along  with  Swiss  watches  and  British 
ycles.  There  sometimes  exists  much  misinfor- 
ition  about  this  escape  clause.  It  is  a  clause 
rich  permits  the  President,  upon  recommenda- 
m  from  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  restore  the 
ts  made  in  certain  tariffs  if  a  domestic  American 
iustry  can  establish  that,  as  a  result  of  the  low- 
;d  tariff,  imports  have  increased  to  a  point  where 
re  causing  serious  injury  to  the  industry. 

other  words,  the  escape  clause  operates  only 
ter  tariff  cuts  have  already  been  made.  This 
mse  has  been  on  our  statute  books  for  7  years, 
i  that  time,  from  all  the  thousands  of  industries 

the  United  States  there  have  been  only  about 
1  applications  for  restoration  of  tariff  cuts.  The 
ml!  Commission  has  recommended  restoration 
tariff  cuts  in  only  16  of  these  cases.  The  Presi- 
:nt  has  acted  to  restore  the  cuts  in  only  6  cases. 
One  of  these  cases  was  the  famous  bicycle  case, 
i  that  case  the  United  States  tariff  in  question 
id  been  cut  from  30  percent  to  7y2  percent.    Im- 


ports of  bicycles  rose  from  2  percent  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption in  1949  to  over  58  percent  in  1955.  The 
domestic  industry  was  seriously  injured,  and,  upon 
recommendation  from  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
President  restored  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the 
tariff  cut.  He  restored  it  to  11*4  percent  on  light- 
weight bicycles,  which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
imports.  After  the  dust  had  settled  it  was  real- 
ized that  this  new  tariff  of  11  percent  is  still  a 
considerable  drop  from  the  earlier  tariff  of  30 
percent  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  bicycle 
tariffs  maintained  by  a  bicycle-producing  country. 
Taken  all  together,  the  commodities  affected  by 
this  and  the  other  escape-clause  actions  repre- 
sented only  a  very  small  fraction  of  our  trade, 
and  yet  they  were  given  much  publicity.  Such 
cases  are  bound  to  happen  again,  and  it  is  fair  to 
expect  foreign  producers  to  protest  again.  When 
these  cases  occur,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  they  occur  only  because  of  the  far  more 
important  fact  that  sizeable  reductions  in  tariffs 
have  occurred  first.  With  that  in  mind  you  will 
appreciate  that  the  escape  clause  is  a  necessary 
safety  valve  to  prevent  us  going  too  far  and  too 
fast  in  any  given  tariff  cut.  Without  such  a  safety 
valve  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  proceed  with 
our  general  policy  of  tariff  reduction. 

Disposal  of  Agricultural  Surpluses 

One  aspect  of  our  trade  policy  which  I  know  is 
of  particular  interest  to  you  people  of  Aarhus 
concerns  our  program  for  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

We  have  in  the  United  States,  as  you  know  very 
well,  great  surpluses  of  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, including  dairy  products.  These  came  about 
because  of  the  tremendous  and  worldwide  demand 
for  food  and  fiber  which  existed  in  the  war  years 
and  the  years  immediately  following.  The  need 
was  very  great  and,  providentially,  the  United 
States  was  in  a  position  to  supply  this  need.  We 
urged  our  farmers  on,  using  all  kinds  of  incen- 
tives, and  we  expanded  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion greatly.  Our  ability  to  produce  the  food  the 
world  needed  was  a  factor  in  the  final  victory,  in 
limiting  much  of  the  postwar  starvation,  and  in 
bolstering  the  free  world  in  its  painful  task  of 
reconstruction. 

The  result  of  this  tremendous  effort,  however, 
has  been  that  we  now  have  production  in  excess 
of  effective  demand  and  we  have  surpluses.      I 
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know  and  appreciate  your  anxieties  about  our 
dairy  surpluses.  I  have  discussed  them  with 
leaders  of  Danish  agriculture  on  previous  visits  to 
Jutland.  I  was  impressed  then  with  the  under- 
standing which  these  men  have  of  our  problem. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  surpluses? 
Well,  one  thing  we  are  not  going  to  do  is  to  un- 
dermine world  markets.  In  fact,  it  is  exactly 
because  of  our  refusal  to  throw  these  goods  on 
the  world  market  at  cutthroat  prices  that  our 
problem  of  disposal  exists. 

We  are  attacking  the  problem  in  several  ways. 
We  have  introduced  flexible  price  supports,  re- 
ducing the  incentive  to  the  farmer  so  that  he 
diverts  his  acreage  to  other  uses.  In  a  special 
message  to  Congress  last  month,3  President  Eisen- 
hower recommended  a  bold  new  plan  under  which 
an  area  of  16  million  hectares  would  be  retired 
from  crop  and  livestock  production  and  used  in 
connection  with  soil  conservation  programs.  This 
area  is  6  times  the  area  of  all  of  Denmark's  culti- 
vated land.  By  such  means  as  these  we  expect  to 
hold  down  the  accumulation  of  surpluses. 

But  what  about  the  dairy  surpluses  already  on 
hand?  Our  cheese  surpluses  are  down  from  436 
million  pounds  to  250  million ;  our  stocks  of  butter 
are  now  down  from  466  million  pounds  to  45  mil- 
lions ;  our  dried  skim  milk  stocks  have  gone  from 
600  million  pounds  to  almost  nothing.  Much  of 
these  stocks  were  disposed  of  in  the  American 
market,  but  we  have  also  disposed  of  considerable 
quantities  in  world  markets.  Throughout  the  pe- 
riod we  have  been  doing  so,  the  traditional  ex- 
porters of  dairy  products  have  been  enjoying 
capacity  exports  and,  in  fact,  have  frequently  been 
unable  to  meet  foreign  demand.  It  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  we  have  disposed  of  these  surpluses 
without  unduly  disrupting  world  markets. 

Where  commercial  sales  have  taken  place  in  for- 
eign markets,  they  have  been  made  at  competitive 
world  prices.  Following  a  recent  sale  of  United 
Sinlcs  surplus  butter  to  Germany,  there  were 
charges  that  we  were  undermining  the  Danish 
market  in  that  country.  I  am  informed  that  the 
wholesale  price  of  this  butter  in  the  German  mar- 
ket is  now  5.90  to  6.00  D.  marks  per  kilo  as  against 
6. 1 5  f  o  6.20  D.  marks  for  Danish  butter  in  the  same 
market.  This  is  a  price  difference  of  only  4]/2 
percent.  I  believe  thai  this  can  hardly  be  called 
unfair  competition.     I  am  also  informed  that  the 
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demand  in  Germany  which  this  butter  is  intendt 
to  satisfy  is  in  part  a  newly  arisen  demand,  a  d . 
mand  which  has  now  appeared  as  a  result  4 
increases  in  the  German  standard  of  living, 
this  is  the  case,  it  seems  inaccurate  to  suggest  th 
the  United  States  sale  has  forced  traditional  su 
pliers  out  of  the  German  market.    As  a  matter 
fact,  I  am  told  by  our  Embassy  in  Bonn  that, 
spite  of  a  slight  delay,  Germany  expects  to  proce 
with  its  planned  butter  purchases  from  tradition 
suppliers  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956. 

This  German  sale  illustrates  the  principl 
which  have  guided  our  agricultural  export  rx 
icy.  Our  sales  have  been  competitive,  in  pri 
and  in  quality.  Our  sales  have  been  made  at 
time  or  in  a  place  where  the  circumstances  we 
such  that  our  sales  would  not  cause  loss  of  markc 
to  traditional  suppliers. 

I  appreciate  that  nevertheless  you  may  ha 
apprehensions.  I  assure  you  that  we  are  rea< 
always  to  talk  facts  in  Copenhagen  or  in  Was 
ington.  We  will  not  engage  in  any  cutthroat  ra 
for  markets.  We  will  not  break  or  unduly  d: 
rupt  markets.    We  are  interested  in  fair  play.  I 

Import  Quotas 

We  have  in  the  United  States  import  quotas 
a  few  and  only  a  few  commodities.    One  of  the 
is  a  Danish  product  well  known  to  you,  a  prodv 
which  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  eating  laf- 
tonight.     In    connection    with    this    blue-chef • 
quota,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  fact  which  s 
often  overlooked,  namely,  that  our  price  supp( 
program,  which  led  to  our  surpluses  and,  in  tui. 
to  our  import  quotas,  is  also  the  very  thing  whi 
has  made  the  American  market  so  attractive  to  e 
porters  of  these  products.    In  other  words,  if  A 
did  not  have  the  price  supports  which  have  ma 
us  establish  the  import  quota  on  blue  cheese  ai. 
which  keep  American  prices  high,  you  might  n] 
have  been  impelled  to  enter  the  market.    We  hail 
in  a  very  real  sense,  created  the  market.    I  won 
like  to  remind  you,  too,  of  a  much  more  importa 
fact.    In  spite  of  quotas,  exports  of  all  kinds 
Danish  cheese  to  the  United  States  and  our  arm 
forces  totaled  17.5  million  kroner  in  1955.    This 
the  highest  figure  on  record.     It  is  a  tribute  > 
Danish   export  enterprise  and  an  indication 
American  willingness  to  buy  a  fine  product — wit, 
out  regard  to  its  foreign  origin. 

You  may  recall  the  famous  joke  about  the  e 
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mt.  A  German  was  asked  to  write  about  the 
bant  and  he  wrote  a  treatise  about  the  philo- 
hieal  import  mice  of  the  elephant.  A  French- 
I  wrote  about  the  elephant's  love  life.  The 
tisher  described  an  elephant  hunt.  I  sometimes 
:ik.  after  almost  3  years  in  Denmark,  that  if  1 
m  asked  to  write  about  the  elephant  I  would 
dure  a  paper  entitled,  ""The  Elephant  and  the 
50  Shipping  Clause." 

am  sure  you  know  that  the  50-50  clause  is  a 
troversial  subject  in  my  own  country  and  that 
tain  groups  there  are  very  much  interested  in 
repeal.  Because  of  this  controversy  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  comment  upon  the  merits 
he  clause.  The  clause  should  be  seen,  however, 
much  larger  context. 

know  how  important  shipping  is  to  Denmark, 
[  I  know  how  fine  your  ships  are.  I  came  here 
;  night  on  one  of  them.  I  also  know  that  you 
not  subsidize  your  merchant  marine.  If  we  are 
lave  a  merchant  marine,  however,  it  is  necessary 
us,  because  of  our  high  labor  and  other  costs,  to 
sidize  it  heavily.  In  the  light  of  the  experience 
he  last  war,  we  consider  a  moderate  merchant 
rine  absolutely  essential  to  our  defense.  We 
sider  also  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
ense  of  our  friends  in  the  free  world. 
)ur  subsidies  are  aimed  at  maintaining  this 
ierate  merchant  marine.  We  are  not  expand- 
it.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  laid  away  many 
>s  in  costly  ''mothballs,"  as  we  call  them,  again 
the  defense  of  the  free  world.  All  this  costs 
American  taxpayer  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
50-50  clause  was  devised  by  the  Congress  as  a 
d  of  subsidy  which  was  considered  to  be  least 
densome  to  the  American  taxpaj'er.  The  clause 
died  at  first  only  to  those  shipments  made  a9 
t  of  United  States  direct  aid  programs — and 
y  to  50  percent  of  those.  Surely  this  was  not 
easonable.  It  has  since  been  extended,  but  it 
I  applies  only  to  50  percent  of  those  shipments 
ch,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  sponsored  or 
meed  by  the  Government.  The  clause  has  no 
•lication  to  normal  commercial  shipments  and, 
pite  its  existence,  the  percentage  of  total  United 
tes  foreign  trade  which  is  carried  in  foreign 
ps  continues  to  rise.  I  am  informed  that  this 
centage  is  now  up  to  75  percent. 

would  like  to  go  on  speaking  frankly.  I 
en't  even  mentioned  some  things,  such  as  the 
>ort  licensing  and  exchange  control  systems, 
ch  many  countries,  including  Denmark,  main- 
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tain.  To  do  that,  perhaps,  would  again  be  to  look 
at  holes — this  time  in  the  cheese !  We  believe  that 
import  licensing  systems  are,  in  most  cases,  more 
restrictive  than  tariffs.  An  importer  knows  what 
a  tariff  is,  and  he  can  plan  accordingly.  So  can 
the  foreign  producer.  An  import  licensing  system 
can  defeat  trade  completely  and,  unfortunately, 
most  import  licensing  systems  usually  succeed  in 
defeating  to  the  greatest  extent  the  trade  which 
comes  from  my  country.  Denmark,  for  example, 
has  liberalized  78  percent  of  its  imports  from  the 
Oeec  area  but  only  55  percent  of  its  imports  from 
the  dollar  area.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  buy  an 
American  orange  or  prune,  an  American  cigarette, 
or  an  American  shirt  in  Denmark?  You  can't. 
Your  import  licensing  system  keeps  them  out  com- 
pletely. This  same  situation  often  exists  in  other 
countries  with  import  licensing  systems.  We  re- 
gret this,  and  sometimes  we  do  not  understand  it, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  steady  increase  in  dol- 
lar holdings  in  Denmark  and  other  countries  of  the 
free  world. 

Now,  however,  I  am  looking  at  the  holes.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  look  at  the  cheese.  I  ap- 
preciate the  special  circumstances  which  made  im- 
port licensing  systems  necessary  in  many  countries, 
and  I  recognize  that,  in  some  degree  at  least,  they 
may  still  be  necessary  nuisances.  It  is  heartening 
to  see  that  these  systems  are  gradually  being  re- 
laxed in  most  countries.  It  was  particularly  en- 
couraging for  me  to  see  that  Denmark  in  the  past 
year  relaxed  its  own  licensing  system  to  allow  more 
and  more  goods  to  enter  freely  from  all  parts  of 
the  free  world,  including  the  dollar  area.  United 
States  exports  to  Denmark  in  1955  reached  almost 
640  million  kroner  as  compared  with  400  million 
kroner  in  1954.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  trend 
toward  freer  dollar  trade  in  Denmark  can  con- 
tinue. 

Our  trade  policy,  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
common  prosperity  can  best  be  achieved  by  a 
higher  level  of  trade  in  an  expanding  and  free 
world  economy,  is  also  based  on  the  belief  that 
progress  toward  those  ends  must  be  the  concern  of 
all  the  free  nations.  Each  nation,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  must  do  its  part.  Each  nation  must  have  a 
share  in  the  general  effort  to  raise  world  standards 
of  living  and  to  free  world  trade.  I  can  assure  you 
that  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  we 
will  continue  to  do  our  part.  We  are  unalterably 
convinced  that  our  well-being  and  prosperity  de- 
pend upon  the  common  well-being  and  prosperity. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


United  Efforts  To  Meet  the  World  Agricultural  Situation 


EIGHTH  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  ROME,  NOVEMBER  4-25,  1955 


by  Earl  L.  Butz 


Some  400  delegates  representing  71  member 
nations  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  met  at  Rome  from  Novem- 
ber 4  to  25,  1955,  for  the  8th  Conference  of  the 
Organization.  The  United  States  delegation  was 
composed  of  Members  of  Congress,  representatives 
of  farm,  forestry,  and  fisheries  organizations,  and 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  congressional  representatives  were 
Victor  L.  Anfuso  and  Clifford  R.  Hope. 

Unlike  previous  Conferences,  this  session  faced 
an  appraisal  of  Fao's  activities  not  only  for  the 
2  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  7th  Conference 
in  November  1953,  but  also  for  the  10  years  since 
the  Organization  came  into  being  in  October  1945. 
The  Conference's  principal  job,  then,  was  to  evalu- 
ate the  work  that  had  been  done  by  Fao  during 
the  past  decade  and  to  project  its  activities  to  fit 
the  agricultural  situation  that  faces  the  world 
today  and  that  is  likely  to  face  it  in  the  future. 

The  delegates  had  as  a  basis  for  their  delibera- 
tions the  Organization's  1955  10-year  review  and 
outlook  report,  The  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 
The  report  pointed  out  the  remarkable  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  technical  methods  of  agri- 
culture, forestry,  and  fisheries  and  in  their  utiliza- 
tion; the  developments  in  member  countries  in 


•  Mr.  Butz,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
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social  and  economic  fields;  the  increasing  awar 
ness  of  the  problems  of  nutrition  and  nutrition 
requirements ;  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
many  countries  toward  the  coordinated  prograr 
ing  and  development  of  agricultural  resources, 
showed  how  widespread  schemes  of  land  refon 
and  especially  measures  of  price  support,  ha- 
given  to  farmers  in  many  countries  a  high 
degree  of  security  and  economic  stability. 

The  report  pointed  out  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
and  other  developments,  world  per  capita  agi 
cultural  production  had  regained  its  prewar  lev( 
despite  a  drop  of  from  10  to  15  percent  at  the  ei 
of  the  war  and  an  increase  of  nearly  25  percei 
in  world  population.  But  it  also  showed  th 
production  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  advance 
countries  than  in  underdeveloped  countries,  so  th 
per  capita  production  in  Asia  and  Latin  Ameri< 
is  still  below  prewar,  while  surpluses  have  bui 
up  in  the  more  advanced  countries. 

Thus,  the  situation  the  delegates  had  to  de  I 
with  in  1955  was  basically  the. same  as  in  195 
with  surpluses  in  some  countries  and  continuir 
undernourishment  in  others.     This  situation,  tl 
Conference  decided,  was  evidence  of  a  failure 
expand  effective  demand  for  farm  products 
rapidly  as  technical  developments  made  it  pc 
sible  to  expand  production. 

Based  on  the  report  and  their  own  assessme 
of  the  situation,  the  delegates  concluded,  therefoi 
that  it  was  important  to  give  much  greater  atte 
tion  to  raising  consumption  levels.  They  adopt* 
a  resolution  calling  on  governments  to  examii 
their  policies  affecting  consumption  levels  and  n 
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:ion;il  needs.  The  resolution  also  asked  the 
rector-General  of  Fao  to  examine  the  structure 
distribution  costs  and  ways  of  reducing  them, 
1  to  aid  member  governments  in  strengthening 
pnmer  education  and  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
marketing  food  and  agricultural  products. 

blem  of  Surpluses 

Ibng  with  greater  attention  to  expanding  con- 
iption  in  order  to  improve  nutrition  and  utilize 
mdant  production,  the  Conference  recom- 
nded  action  aimed  at  preventing  development 
additional  surpluses.  It  recognized  that  fur- 
r  expansion  of  production  was  essential,  in  view 
the  rapid  growth  of  population  and  rising 
idards  of  living,  but  stressed,  as  it  had  at  the 
lference  in  1953,  that  any  further  expansion 
uld  be  selective,  taking  into  account  both  ex- 
ted  market  demand  and  nutritional  needs. 
["he  Conference  also  flagged  the  problem  of 
filing  production  and  demand.  Member  gov- 
ments  were  reminded  of  their  responsibility 
lelp  farmers  adjust  their  output,  particularly 
removing  such  obstacles  as  restrictive  trade 
ctices  and  by  modifying  price  policies  when 
se  policies  favor  expansion  in  directions  where 
i  no  longer  required.  And  it  concluded  that : 
1  expansion  of  production,  particularly  for  ex- 
t,  which  had  developed  primarily  under  the 
Iter  of  high  support  prices  in  other  countries 
:  likely  to  be  precarious." 

Tiis  conclusion  reflected  a  warning  by  U.S. 
retary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  when, 
i  message  to  the  Conference,1  he  said : 

i  some  nations  today  many  of  us  fear  that  present 
ds  are  leading  toward  "quick  return"  attitudes,  to- 
i  single-crop  rather  than  balanced  agricultural  Bean- 
's. We  see  new  agricultural  production  springing  up 
jme  countries,  not  because  it  is  economically  justified 
only  because  it  can  creep  under  the  umbrella-like 
ection  of  the  United  States  price  support  program. 
I  must  assure  you  that  any  production  based  on  such 
!  of  short-term  benefits  may  sooner  or  later  find  its 
eeting  umbrella  withdrawn. 

Recognizing  that  flexibility  of  production  was 
erned  in  some  cases  by  various  systems  of  sup- 
ting  agricultural  prices,  the  delegates  agreed  to 
the  Director-General  to  bring  together  a  group 
experts  nominated  by  their  governments  to 
ly  various  methods  of  maintaining  farm  in- 
ies,  their  effectiveness,  and  their  effect  on  flex- 
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ibility  of  production,  consumption  levels,  and 
levels  of  international  trade. 

Turning  from  considering  how  to  expand  con- 
sumption to  use  surpluses  and  adjust  production 
to  prevent  them,  the  delegates  discussed  immediate 
problems  of  surplus  disposal.  The  Conference 
approved  the  development  of  principles  of  surplus 
disposal  by  the  Organization's  Committee  on  Com- 
modity Problems.  These  principles  had  been 
formally  accepted  by  37  Fao  member  governments. 
It  also  approved  the  work  of  the  Consultative  Sub- 
committee on  Surplus  Disposal,  which  meets  at 
Washington  as  a  forum  for  airing  any  problems 
that  member  nations  want  to  bring  up  on  surpluses. 

Delegates  expressed  keen  interest  in  the  use  of 
surpluses  for  aiding  economic  development.  In 
the  discussion,  based  on  a  pilot  study  Fao  had 
made  in  India,  the  United  States  made  the  point 
that  existing  U.S.  legislation,  Public  Law  480, 
provided  for  using  our  surpluses  for  this  purpose. 
The  Conference  called  the  attention  of  other  gov- 
ernments to  this  possible  use  of  surpluses. 

The  Conference  drew  conclusions  on  a  number 
of  other  parts  of  the  total  world  food  and  agricul- 
ture situation,  such  as  farm  income,  agricultural 
credit,  and  a  number  of  specific  commodity  situa- 
tions. And  it  increased  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Commodity  Problems  from  20  to  24. 

The  Budget 

Another  major  job  of  the  Conference  was  to 
approve  the  Organization's  program  of  work  and 
budget  for  the  next  2  years.  As  agreed  in  advance, 
the  Conference  undertook  early  in  the  session  to 
establish  the  level  of  the  budget  before  dividing 
into  commissions  and  committees  for  determining 
the  Organization's  future  activities.  The  Direc- 
tor-General had  presented  the  Conference  a  pro- 
posed program  of  work  calling  for  a  budget  level 
of  $7,020,000  for  1956,  and  $7,187,000  for  1957. 

The  problem  of  establishing  the  budget  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  controversial  issue  of  the  Con- 
ference. A  number  of  delegations  wanted  to  ac- 
cept the  level  as  proposed  by  the  Director-General. 
Others,  particularly  those  whose  contributions 
form  the  larger  proportion  of  the  total  budget, 
favored  lower  amounts. 

After  considerable  debate  on  the  question  a  fig- 
ure of  $6,600,000  was  voted  for  1956,  and  $6,800,000 
for  1957.  More  than  half  of  the  reductions  came 
out  of  administrative  services.    One  proposed  new 
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project  (on  international  fisheries  regulations) 
was  eliminated,  and  initiation  of  several  new  activ- 
ities was  postponed. 

Thus,  the  budget  established  will  enable  the 
Organization  to  carry  out  its  program  substan- 
tially as  the  Director-General  had  proposed.  This 
program,  in  addition  to  an  expansion  of  programs 
already  under  way,  includes  a  number  of  new 
activities:  The  Organization  will  engage  in  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  information  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  agriculture  and 
food  production  as  a  part  of  the  collective  en- 
deavor of  the  U.N.  and  the  specialized  agencies; 
increase  its  emphasis  on  milk  and  child  nutrition 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund;  expand  its  participation  in  certain  joint 
activities  with  other  international  organizations; 
institute  a  program  of  research  fellowships;  and 
begin  a  survey  and  appraisal  of  world  agricul- 
tural, forestry,  and  fisheries  resources  in  relation 
to  nutrition. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  increase  its  con- 
tribution from  30  percent  to  3iy2  percent  for  1956 
and  1957  and  to  331/3  percent  beginning  in  1958  at 
a  meeting  of  a  working  party  on  the  Fao  scale  of 
contributions,  which  met  at  Rome  in  March  1955. 
The  agreement  was  made  with  two  provisos,  how- 
ever— one,  that  if  other  countries  join  Fao  the 
United  States  would  expect  to  share  the  benefits 
of  additional  contributions  of  new  members;  the 
other,  that  the  ceiling  of  $2  million  established 
by  Congress  on  the  U.S.  contribution  to  Fao  would 
not  be  exceeded.  The  Conference  approved  the 
scale  of  contributions  on  essentially  the  basis  rec- 
ommended by  the  working  party. 

While  the  U.S.  assessment  for  each  of  the  next 
2  years  will  be  31%  percent,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  will  contribute  Siy2  percent 
of  the  total  Fao  budget.  Miscellaneous  income 
that  Fao  gets  from  sources  such  as  investment  of 
funds  in  the  Working  Capital  Fund  is  deducted 
from  the  total  before  the  assessments  are  applied 
to  member  governments.  The  estimated  miscel- 
laneous income  for  1956  and  1957  is  $140,000  per 
year.  In  addition,  the  United  States  has  an  excess 
credit  of  $212,396  from  funds  remaining  in  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  at  the  end  of  December 
1  954.  Thus,  the  U.S.  contribution  for  both  years 
will  be  less  than  the  current  legislative  ceiling. 
Fao  will  have  about  $8  million  available  for 
technical  assistance  work  in  1956 — the  largest 
amount  since  the  program  began  5years  ago.   This 


fund  is  allocated  from  the  U.N.  Special  Accotl 
for  the  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Progni 
and  is  in  addition  to  the  $6,600,000  budget  for  tl 
regular  program. 

The  Director-General  proposed,  and  the  Conf . 
ence  agreed,  that  there  should  be  closer  integratii 
between  the  activities  financed  from  Fao's  reguM 
budget  and  those  financed  from  the  Expancl 
Technical  Assistance  Program.  The  Conferen 
also  agreed  that  the  Council  and  the  Confereil 
should  be  given  greater  opportunity  to  consier 
the  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  Fa% 
technical  assistance  activities,  even  though  the  « 
timate  approval  of  the  program  lay  in  the  han 
of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  f 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

The  Conference  also  laid  emphasis  upon  i 
value  that  may  be  derived  from  regional  techni  .1 
assistance  programs  and  requested  the  Direct  ■• 
General  to  press  the  Technical  Assistance  Boarcl 
raise  the  proportion  of  Etap  funds  permitted  o 
be  used  by  Fao  for  regional  projects. 

SUNFED 

The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  urging  e 
establishment  of  a  Special  United  Nations  Fid 
for  Economic  Development  within  the  U.N.  a 
plan  for  providing  grants  and  low-interest  lois 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of  unc- 
developed  countries.  This  has  been  under  disc  J- 
si  on  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  ie 
General  Assembly  for  the  past  5  years.  The  re  >• 
lution  was  passed  over  the  opposition  of  the  Uni  d 
States  and  a  number  of  other  countries,  includ  g 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Canada,  and  >w 
Zealand;  in  the  final  voting,  the  United  States* 
well  as  the  above  group  of  countries  abstainec 

United  States  opposition  to  the  resolution  '^1 
based  on  two  factors:  first,  that  this  Conferee 
was  not  the  appropriate  place  for  such  a  resu- 
tion ;  second,  that  the  United  States  felt  that  ad> 
tion  of  the  resolution  could  and  probably  wci 
be  misinterpreted — that  it  would  raise  hope^n 
some  countries  of  early  availability  of  aid  or  en  it 
which  is  likely  not  to  be  immediately  forthcom:  $  I 
Oris  V.  Wells,  speaking  for  the  United  StMi 
delegation,  warned  that — 

.  .  .  wo  think  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  could  41 
turn  out  to  ho  a  cruel  deception.  It  will  also  focus  atn- 
tion  upon  the  possible  use  of  outside  aid  rather  than  D* 
centratiiiK   major   attention    upon    what    member  natMi 
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I  their  own  nationals  may  themselves  do  .  .  .  we  think 
t  this  is  where  the  major  problem  and  the  major  hope 
suctvssful  economic  development   center. 

ison  With  the  U.N. 

riu>  Conference  adopted  a  resolution,  which  was 
roduced  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
it,  indicating  that  the  Director-General  might 
ly  utilize  the  services  of  the  North  American 
gional  Office  in  maintaining  and  strengthening 
ison  with  the  United  Nations.  In  so  doing  the 
rector-General  could  prescribe  procedures  which 
uld  allow  an  appropriate  officer  stationed  at 
S".  headquarters  to  maintain  direct  communica- 
ns  with  Fao  headquarters  at  Rome,  and  at  the 
ne  time  also  prescribe  procedures  to  assure  effec- 
e  working  relationships  between  such  an  officer 
i  the  North  American  Regional  Office. 


Brazil,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Mexico,  Syria,  Turkey, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  replace  other  mem- 
bers on  the  Council.  The  remaining  8  countries, 
whose  terms  do  not  expire  until  the  next  Confer- 
ence in  November  1957,  are  Australia,  Costa  Rica, 
Egypt,  France,  India,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Thailand. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Avhose  term  expired  at 
this  session  of  the  Conference,  was  not  reelected. 
This  is  the  first  time  since  the  Council's  beginning 
in  September  1947  that  the  U.K.  has  not  been 
elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Council.  Following  the 
announcement  of  the  results  of  the  elections, 
Francis  Deak,  spokesman  for  the  United  States 
delegation,  led  off  with  a  statement  of  profound 
regret  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  eliminated 
from  the  Council.  A  large  number  of  other  dele- 
gates followed  with  similar  statements  of  regret. 


mmittee  To  Examine  Work  of  Council  and 
inding  Committees 

Vnother  resolution — also  introduced  by  the 
lited  States  jointly  with  other  countries — for 
pointing  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  look  into  the 
ictions  of  the  various  policymaking  bodies  of 
o  was  approved.  The  committee  will  seek  ways 
achieve  economies  and  greater  efficiency  in  the 
jrations  of  the  Council,  the  Coordinating  Com- 
ttee,  the  Committee  on  Financial  Control,  and 
!  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems.  The 
lited  States  will  be  a  member  of  this  committee 
mg  with  five  other  countries  and  an  independent 
tirman,  Sir  Donald  Vandepeer,  former  Per- 
nent  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
i  Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

uncil  Elections 

5.  A.  Hasnic,  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Food 
i  Agriculture  of  Pakistan,  was  unanimously 
cted  as  independent  chairman  of  the  Fao  Coun- 
for  the  next  2  years.  He  succeeded  Josue  de 
stro  of  Brazil,  who  had  held  the  office  since 
)1.  The  Council  is  the  governing  body  of  Fao 
ween  biennial  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
"Mxteen  vacancies  on  the  24-member  Fao  Council 
re  also  filled  by  elections — 8  to  take  office  im- 
diately  after  the  Conference,  and  8  on  January 
1957.  The  United  States,  whose  membership 
uld  expire  at  the  end  of  1956,  was  reelected 
ng  with  Argentina,  Canada,  Colombia,  Italy, 
>an,   the    Philippines,    and    Spain.     Belgium, 


Associate  Membership 

The  Conference  approved  amendments  to  the 
constitution  to  provide  for  admission  as  associate 
members  of  Fao  territories  or  groups  of  territories 
that  are  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
their  international  relations.  The  constitutional 
amendments  on  this  delicate  question  had  been 
painstakingly  developed  and  considered  by  the 
Fao  Council  during  the  2  years  intervening  since 
the  last  Conference.  Even  so,  the  Conference, 
through  its  Committee  on  Constitutional  and  Legal 
Questions,  devoted  long  hours  to  debate  on  many 
of  the  same  points  that  had  been  labored  so  heavily 
in  the  Council. 

As  finally  approved,  the  amendments  provide 
that  associate  members  will  participate  with  mem- 
ber nations  in  the  activities  of  the  Organization, 
except  that  they  will  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
or  hold  office  in  the  Conference  or  its  commissions 
and  committees  and  will  not  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Council  or  to  the  committees  whose 
members  are  chosen  by  election. 

New  Member 

Tunisia  became  the  72d  member  of  Fao  at  this 
Conference.  Full  membership  for  the  North  Afri- 
can state  was  proposed  by  France  when  that 
country  decided  that  the  associate  membership 
provisions  were  too  restricted  for  Tunisia.  The 
Conference  admitted  the  new  member  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  4,  with  26  countries  abstaining. 
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Tenth  Anniversary  Observance 

On  November  4,  the  opening  day  of  the  Con- 
ference, a  special  plenary  session  was  devoted  to 
a  commemoration  of  Fao's  10th  anniversary. 
Representative  Clifford  R.  Hope  of  Kansas,  who 
has  been  associated  with  Fao's  activities  since  its 
beginning  in  October  1945,  was  chosen  as  the 
spokesman  for  North  America.  Mr.  Hope  spoke 
on  "The  Economic  Aspects  of  Fao  in  a  Changing 
World."  Other  speakers  were  Emilio  Colombo, 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Joaquin  M. 
Elizalde  of  the  Philippines,  and  Andre  Mayer  of 
France.  Dr.  Antonio  Segni,  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy,  attended  the  commemoration  observance. 


Opening  of  12-Nation  Talks 
on  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  following  was  released  to  the  press  on 
February  27  by  the  Working  Level  Meeting  on 
the  draft  statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

The  first  session  of  the  Working  Level  Meeting 
to  consider  the  text  of  the  statute  for  an  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  convened  on 
February  27  at  the  Department  of  State.  Am- 
bassador James  J.  Wadsworth,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  took  the  chair  and  wel- 
comed the  representatives  of  the  11  other  nations 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  host.  The  other 
chairmen  of  delegations  are :  Sir  Percy  Spender, 
Australian  Ambassador;  Pierre  Ryckmans,  Bel- 
gian Commissioner  of  Atomic  Energy;  Joao 
Carlos  Muniz,  Brazilian  Ambassador;  A.  D.  P. 
Heeney,  Canadian  Ambassador;  Ambassador 
Pavel  Winkler,  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  French  Am- 
bassador ;  Dr.  H.  J.  Bhabha,  Secretary  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  Department  of  Atomic  Energy ; 
Luis  Esteves  Fernandes,  Portuguese  Ambassador ; 
J.  E.  Holloway,  South  African  Ambassador; 
Georgi  N.  Zaroubin,  Soviet  Ambassador;  and  Sir 
Roger  Makins,  British  Ambassador. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  produce  for 
submission  to  a  future  international  conference  a 
texl  for  the  statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  first  proposed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  a  speech  made  before  the  United  Nations 
General   Assembly  on  December  8,  1953.     Con- 


sideration is  being  given  at  this  meeting  to  o 
servations  made  during  discussions  at  the  Ten 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  j\ 
cember  1955  and  to  comments  received  from  stat 
not  represented  in  the  meeting  which  have  i 
viewed  the  draft  statute  circulated  on  August  i 
1955.1  The  discussions  are  being  held  in  priva 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  full  and  frank  exchange 
views  and  rapid  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
agreed  statute. 


Political  and  Economic  Development! 
in  Ruanda-Urundi 

Statement  by  Benjamin  Gerig  2 

After  examining  the  annual  report  of  the  Go 
ernment  of  Belgium  on  its  administration  of  t 
Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi 3  and  the  su 
plementary  explanations  presented  by  the  Sped 
Representative,  my  delegation  considers  that  pro 
ress  generally  is  being  made.  However,  in  certa 
aspects  of  political  development — and  also  in  t ; 
field  of  educational  development— certain  qu( 
tions  remain  in  our  mind. 

Though  we  appreciate  that  the  administratis 
accepts  the  principle  of  closer  union  between  t 
two  fays  of  Ruanda  and  Urundi,  we  wond 
whether  sufficiently  concrete  plans  are  being  d 
veloped  to  bring  about  such  union.  We  fully  re 
ognize  that  efforts  to  unite  peoples  who  have  be> 
ethnically,  historically,  and  traditionally  distin 
for  so  many  years  is  no  easy  job.  In  developij 
the  two  pays  toward  the  objectives  of  self-gover 
ment— either  as  a  unitary  state  or  within  t 
framework  of  a  federal  union — we  would  ur. 
that  continued  and  diligent  efforts  be  made  to  a 
custom  the  inhabitants  to  more  democratic  met 
ods,  with  a  constantly  broadening  electoral  ba; 
and  that  continued  efforts  be  made  to  show  the  a 
vantages  of  closer  union  of  these  two  fays. 

We  believe  that  political  development  should 
given  due  emphasis  in  the  plans  of  all  administe 
ing  authorities.  We  wonder  whether  in  Ruand 
Urundi  political  development  is  in  fact  keepii 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  24, 1955,  p.  666. 

2  Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  Feb.  16  (U.S./TJfl 
press  release  2355).  Mr.  Gerig  is  deputy  U.S.  represei 
ative  to  the  Council ;  Mason  Sears,  the  U.S.  representati' 
is  currently  President  of  the  Council. 

8  U.N.  doc.  T/1201. 
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?e  with  the  steps  being  taken  in  economic  and 
ial  development. 

iVe  are  convinced  that  continued  expansion  of 
■  bowers  and  functions  of  the  various  councils 
■oughout  the  territory  will  be  an  important  step 
prd  political  advancement.  It  is  worthy  of 
:e  that  the  native  councils  set  np  in  1952  have 
itinued  to  function  and  that  the  two  High  Coun- 
5  of  Ruanda  and  Urundi  have  been  active  and 
erested  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs. 
e  fact  that  the  Mwami  are  no  longer  exerting 
i  rights  of  individual  decision  in  the  High 
uncils  is  a  development  of  importance.  My 
egation  hopes  that  the  councils  will  continue 
develop  in  a  more  representative  manner  and 
it  the  aims  of  the  administration  will  be  to  es- 
ilish  as  soon  as  possible  a  direct  electorate 
ipted  to  local  conditions  on  the  basis  of  adult 
Frage. 

dy  delegation  wishes  to  commend  the  admin- 
ration  on  its  continued  efforts  to  abolish  the 
juhake"  system  * — a  project  requiring  great 
:ience  and  effort.  As  the  system  progressively 
ninishes,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
iblish  a  meat  industry  within  the  territory. 
!n  noting  the  various  economic  programs,  my 
egation  would  like  to  commend  the  administra- 
n  on  its  efforts  to  improve  the  standard  of  liv- 
[  for  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory — par- 
Lilarlv  its  efforts  to  tackle  the  soil  erosion  and 
orestation  problem  and  to  provide  adequate 
linage  and  water  supply.  We  agree  that  the 
reduction  of  manioc  as  a  food  product,  which 
i  be  stored  in  the  ground  for  2y2  years,  will  be 
pful  in  avoiding  possible  future  famines.  We 
re  glad  to  learn  of  the  pilot  projects  initiated 
both  pays  to  study  the  biological  balance  be- 
*en  man,  earth,  vegetation,  water,  and  cattle 
1  will  await  their  findings  with  great  interest. 
kfy  delegation  hopes  that  the  imminent  estab- 
unent  of  the  Ruzizi  hydroelectric  plant  will 
a  decided  help  in  initiating  secondary  indus- 
js  and  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  train  the  in- 
;enous  inhabitants  for  increasingly  responsible 
sitions  in  such  enterprises. 
iVe  were  glad  to  see  that  the  number  of  gain- 
ly  employed  has  been  increasing  each  }rear. 
5  feel  that  the  rate  of  industrialization  neces- 
y  for  dealing  with  the  population  problem  is 

The  practice  of  holding  cattle  as  a  form  of  wealth 
her  than  for  consumption. 


not  yet  satisfactory.  But  we  think  that,  as  the  10- 
year  plan  for  economic  and  social  development 
gets  more  fully  under  way,  more  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment  will  open  up  and  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  able 
to  make  a  living  outside  of  agriculture. 

The  Administering  Authority  should  be  com- 
mended for  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  abolish  penal  sanctions 
for  breach  of  labor  contracts — a  measure  which  be- 
comes effective  in  1955. 

While  we  appreciate  that  relations  between 
management  and  employees  can  often  be  worked 
out  through  company  unions,  we  feel  nevertheless 
that,  with  growing  industrialization  taking  place 
in  the  territory,  unions  on  a  wider  industrial 
basis  should  be  developed,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Administering  Authority  is  fully  aware 
of  this  problem  and  will  give  such  unions  all 
appropriate  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  my  Government  believes  the 
Council  should  commend  the  Administering  Au- 
thority for  its  fine  achievements  in  the  educational 
field.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization's  latest  observations  on  the 
annual  reports  before  us,  contained  in  document 
T/1223  of  February  1, 1956,  would  agree  with  our 
opinion  on  this  point.  These  observations  show 
that  steadily  rising  appropriations  are  devoted  to 
education  (paragraph  4),  that  a  remarkably  high 
percentage  of  education  funds  are  devoted  to  cap- 
ital works  (paragraph  6) ,  that  the  total  number  of 
children  at  school  has  risen  constantly  and  has 
more  than  doubled  between  1950  and  1954  (para- 
graph 12),  that  the  number  of  girls  in  school  has 
steadily  expanded  to  27  percent  of  the  total  (para- 
graph 13),  and  that  the  expansion  of  vocational 
education  is  noted  with  satisfaction  by  Unesco 
(paragraph  22) .  My  delegation  was  also  pleased 
to  hear  the  Special  Representative  say  that  a  sec- 
ond university  is  soon  to  be  opened  in  the  Congo, 
which  will  give  Ruanda-Urundi  students  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  higher  education.  These 
are  all  achievements  of  which  Belgium  may  well 
be  proud. 

My  delegation  hopes  that  the  day  will  not  be 
too  far  distant  Avhen  Ruanda-Urundi  will  have  its 
own  university  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  its 
dense  population  and  expanding  educational  sys- 
tem. We  also  wish  to  commend  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  for  its  steady  expansion  of  teacher 
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training  facilities  and  to  express  the  hope  that  it 
will  continue  to  give  increasing  attention  to  the 
need  for  more  and  more  qualified  teachers. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  shares  the 
view  of  the  last  two  Visiting  Missions  that  the 
advantages  of  higher  education  in  Europe  and  the 
Americas  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Administering  Authority  will  grant 
further  scholarships  for  study  abroad. 


Mr.  Bowman  To  Represent  U.S. 
on  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 28  (press  release  99)  that  Raymond  T.  Bow- 
man had  been  sworn  in  that  day  as  representative 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Statistical  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Bowman's  nom- 
ination was  confirmed  on  February  9, 1956,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  will  be 
submitted  also  for  confirmation  by  the  Council 
at  its  21st  session. 

The  Statistical  Commission  is  one  of  eight 
functional  commissions  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Nations.  The  ninth 
session  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Headquarters, 
New  York,  April  16  to  May  4,  1956.  Among  the 
items  on  the  agenda  for  this  session  are  the  fol- 
lowing: general  survey  of  developments  in  inter- 
national statistics ;  statistics  of  capital  formation ; 
classification  of  government  financial  accounts; 
balance-of -payments  statistics;  external  trade 
statistics;  minimum  program  of  economic  and 
social  statistics;  and  national  accounts. 


Trusteeship  Council 

Provisional  Agenda  of  the  Seventeenth   Session  of 
Trusteeship  Council,  to  be  convened  at  United  Nau 
Headquarters,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  7  February  lM 
at  11  a.  m.     T/1216,  January  3,  1950.     '.',■',  \>\>.  mir{ 

Social  Conditions  in  Non-Self-Governing  TerritoiA 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  T/1219,  January! 
1956.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Administral 
of  Tanganyika,  1954.  Note  by  the  Secretary -GeneB 
T/1221,  January  16,  1956.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Administra  J 
of  the  Cameroons  under  British  Administration,  14 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  T/1222,  January  I 
1956.     7  pp.  mimeo. 
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MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    tour 

Done  at  New  York,  June  4, 1954.1 

Accession  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  January  31, 1956. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  privs 

road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4, 1954.1 

Accession  deposited:  Viet-Nam  January  31, 1956. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the  ev§ 

of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  execution.     D  e 

at  The  Hague  May  14, 1954.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslovia,  February  15,  Urn 
Protocol  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  I 

event  of  armed  conflict.     Done  at  The  Hague  May 

1954.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  February  15,  !$■ 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Slavery.  Comments  received  on  the  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  Servitude  submitted  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Belgium.  E/ 
2679/Add.5,  January  6,  1956.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Action  taken  upon  decisions  reached  by  the  Ninth  Session 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  14  March-1 
April  1966.  (Report  prepared  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral.)    E/CN.6/278,  January  18,  1966.    10pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Information  Con- 
cerning the  status  of  Women  iii  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories.     (Report  by  the  Secretary-General).    B/ 

<'S.C,/27'.),  January  20,   1966.      10  pp.  mimeo. 


Property 

Convention   for   the   protection   of   industrial    proper. 
Signed  at  London  June  2,  1934.    Entered  into  force  .i- 
gust  1, 1938.     53  Stat.  1748. 
Adherence  effective:  Spain,  March  2, 1956. 

\ 
Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation! 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Da  i 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.     Entered  into  force  M 
vember  20,  1955.2 
Notification  by  Australia  of  extension  to:  Territory ( 

Papua  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  ¥-4 

ruary  12,  1956. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  Felfl 

ary  22,  1956. 

1  Not  in   force. 

"Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

Department  of  State  Bulk 


flM 


itoiol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 

Lgreemeut   on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done   at   Geneva, 

iaivh  10,  1955.' 

Uffnaturc:  Belgium,  February  10,  1956." 

reement  on  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.     Done 

leva  March  10,  1955.' 
Uffnaturc:  Belgium,  February  16, 1956.3 

i]  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 
f  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done 
I  Geneva  March  10,  1955/ 
Uffnaturc:  Belgium,  February  10, 1956.a 
>tocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the 
feneral   Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done  at 
Kneva  March  10,  1955.' 
Hgnatiirc:  Belgium,  February  16, 1956.* 
rtoeol  of  rectification  to  French  text  of  the  General 
lgreemeut   on   Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done   at   Geneva 
une  15,  1! '."i,"). ' 

'if/natures:   Belgium,   February   16,  1956 ;3  Australia, 
February   17,   1956. 


BILATERAL 


minican  Republic 

reement  for  a  cooperative  agriculture  program  pur- 
uant  to  the  general  agreement  for  technical  coopera- 
ion  of  February  20,  1951   (TIAS  2226).     Effected  by 
xchange  of  notes  at  Ciudad  Trujillo  June  22  and  30. 
Jntered  into  force  June  30,  1955.     TIAS  3420. 
fotice  of  intention  to  terminate  given  fry  the  Dominican 
Republic:  January  27, 1956  (in  accordance  with  article 
XIV,  para.  1,  the  agreement  will  terminate  Febru- 
ary 26, 1956). 


ricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Lgricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
is  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  69  Stat.  44,  721).  Signed 
it  Tehran  February  20,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
February  20,   1956. 

rkey 

reement  relating- to  passport  visas  and  visa  fees.  Ef- 
ected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
fnne  27,  August  8,  September  27,  and  October  11,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  October  11, 1955. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


S.  Mission  to  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

"be  Department  of  State  announced  on  February  20 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  mission  to  the  European  Coal 
1  Steel  Community  at  Luxembourg  City,  Luxembourg, 
■ctive  February  26,  1956.1  Ambassador  W.  Walton 
tcrworth  has  been  designated  U.S.  Representative  iD 
the  U.S.  mission. 


Signed  "subject  to   ratification." 

N"nt  in  force. 

'For  an  earlier  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  24, 

•I.  p.  643. 


Resignations 

Avra  M.  Warren  as  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  effective 
March  30. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  88  dated  February  17 

The  Department  of  State  on  February  25  re- 
leased Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1939,  Volume  /,  General.  This  volume  is  com- 
prised entirely  of  the  Department's  documentary 
record  of  the  events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  and  the  various  aspects  of  that  war. 
The  great  majority  of  the  documents  in  this  vol- 
ume have  not  previously  been  published  and  tell 
graphically  the  events  of  that  tragic  year  as  seen 
by  American  diplomats. 

The  story  of  the  coming  of  World  War  II  is 
presented  in  401  pages  divided  into  eight  chap- 
ters which  cover  speculation  as  to  Axis  designs, 
the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany,  ten- 
sion following  that  occupation,  President  Roose- 
velt's peace  messages  of  April  14  to  Germany  and 
Italy,  increasing  German  pressure  on  Poland,  un- 
successful Anglo-French  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  an  agreement  on  support  against 
aggression,  German-Soviet  relations  culminating 
in  the  Treaty  of  Nonaggression  signed  at  Moscow 
on  August  23,  and  final  appeals  for  peace  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  documents  on  the 
failure  of  British  and  French  efforts  to  reach  an 
acceptable  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  the  turning  of  the  latter  to  a  deal  with 
Hitler.  Stumbling  blocks  to  an  Anglo-French- 
Soviet  agreement  were  reported  to  be :  (1)  the  dis- 
trust by  Poland  and  Rumania  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  led  them  to  refuse  to  agree  to  the  entry 
of  Soviet  troops  for  their  defense;  (2)  the  terms 
of  the  Soviet  nonaggression  proposal,  which  was 
interpreted  as  giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  free 
hand  to  occupy  the  Baltic  States  and  perhaps 
other  countries  at  its  own  discretion;  (3)  and  the 
insistence  by  the  Soviet  Union  upon  delaying  a 
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political  agreement  until  other  military  agree- 
ments were  negotiated. 

The  beginning  of  the  European  war  is  covered 
by  10  chapters  including  the  start  of  the  war,  the 
intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Poland,  the 
Boundary  and  Friendship  Treaty  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union,  peace  movements, 
appeals  of  President  Eoosevelt  against  aerial 
bombardment  of  civilian  populations,  and  minor 
subjects.  Other  sections  cover  the  impact  of  the 
war  upon  the  United  States  giving  rise  to  prob- 
lems of  repatriation  of  Americans,  neutrality  pol- 
icy, control  of  commerce  by  belligerent  govern- 
ments, and  measures  to  secure  adequate  supplies 
of  raw  materials.  The  final  chapter  of  this  vol- 
ume deals  with  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
over  Soviet  demands  on  Finland  and  the  subse- 
quent invasion  of  Finland  by  Soviet  forces. 

Two  other  Foreign  Relations  volumes  for  1939 
have  already  been  published :  Volume  III,  The  Far 
East;  and  Volume  IV,  The  Far  East,  The  Near 
East  and  Africa.  The  series  of  five  volumes  for 
1939  will  be  completed  by  Volume  II,  General, 
The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and 
Europe;  and  Volume  V,  The  American  Republics. 

Copies  of  Volume  I  (viii,  1059  pp.)  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  for  $4.50  each. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Equipment — Duty-Free  Entry  and 
Exemption  From  Internal  Taxation.  TIAS  3119.  Pub. 
5765.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Cairo  October  30,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  October  30.  1954. 

Tax  Relief  Techniques  on  Defense  Expenditures.  TIAS 
3120.     Pub.  5809.     6  pp.     50. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  The  Hague  May  29 
and  June  22,  1953.     Entered  into  force  June  22,  1953. 

Exchange    of    Official    Publications.     TIAS    3121.    Pub. 

."770.      1  iij).     60. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public >>f  Germany,  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Wash- 
ington October  27,  1954.  Entered  Into  force  October  27, 
1964. 


Technical  Cooperation — Program  of  Industrial  Prod, 
tivity.    TIAS  3122.     Pub.  5779.     23  pp.     150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvado  4 
Signed  at  San  Salvador  May  14,  1953.  Entered  into  fog 
May  14,  1953. 

Loan  Agreement.    TIAS  3126.    Pub.  5774.     72  pp.    £1 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  EuropJ 
Coal  and  Steel  Community — Supplementing  and  amend* 
agreement  of  April  23,  1954— Signed  at  Luxembourg  1 
cember  8,  1954,  and  at  Washington  December  16,  l£a 
Entered  into  force  December  16,  1954.  And  act  1 
pledge — Dated  November  28, 1954. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Equipment — Duty-Free  Entry  ;| 
Exemption  From  Internal  Taxation.  TIAS  3128.  PJ 
5784.     5  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru.  ]- 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  October  21  and  25,  19 . 
Entered  into  force  October  29, 1954. 

Technical  Cooperation — Joint  Commission  for  Econoi: 
Development.    TIAS  3129.     Pub.  5785.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay- 
Terminating  agreement  of  November  9,  22,  and  27,  19. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Asunci6n  February  13  al 
24, 1954.     Entered  into  force  February  24, 1954. 

Naval  Mission  to  Brazil.  TIAS  3130.  Pub.  5786.  4  . 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil — I- 
tending  and  amending  agreement  of  May  7,  1942.  iJ 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  29  a  I 
October  9,  1954.  Entered  into  force  October  9,  1954;  •-! 
erative  retroactively  May  7, 1954. 

Pacific  Ocean  Weather  Stations.  TIAS  3132.  Pub.  57. 
2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I- 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Ottawa  June  4  and  28,  19. 
Entered  into  force  June  28, 1954. 

Civil  Aviation  Mission  to  Peru.    TIAS  3134.    Pub.  58. 

2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru — Extei  • 
ing  agreement  of  December  27,  1946,  as  amended.    I 
change  of  notes — Dated  at  Lima  December  27,  1949,  a 
February  8,  1950.     Entered  into  force  February  8,  19. J 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages.  TIAS  3135.  Pub.  59. 
8  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  I  • 
public    of    Germany.     Exchange    of    letters — Signed 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  Bonn,  and  Bonn-Petersberg  April  . 
May  25,  and  June  7,  1951.     Entered  into  force  May  J 
1951 ;  operative  retroactively  December  29,  1949. 

Mutual     Defense    Assistance — Disposition    of    Surpljl 
Equipment    and    Material.    TIAS    3136.     Pub.    5973.  < 
pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  I 
change  of  notes — Dated  at  Rome  November  20  and  Dece 
ber  14, 1951.     Entered  into  force  December  14,  1951. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages.  TIAS  3137.  Pub.  59 
4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  I 
public  of  Germany — Amending  agreement  of  April  10,  M 
25,  and  June  7,  1951.  Exchange  of  letters — Signed  at  B 
Godesberg  and  Bonn  July  8  and  September  6,  1952.  I  1 
fend  into  force  September  (i,  1952  ;  operative  retroactlvi 
July  1, 1952. 
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February  17. 


No. 
97 

*98 


Date 

2/27 
2/27 


99     2/28 


Subject 

Nixon  and  Gronchi  arrival  statements. 

Fletcher  Warren  nominated  ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey. 

Bowman  sworn  in  as  U.S.  representa- 
tive on  U.N.  Statistical  Commission 
(rewrite). 

Dulles :   news   conference. 

Dulles :  testimony  on  disarmament. 

SEATO  delegation. 

ITU  color  TV  demonstrations. 

Program  for  President  Gronchi. 

Robert  C.  Hill  nominated  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. 

Nominations  for  career  ambassador. 

Dulles :  testimony  on  OTC. 

SEATO  Council  report. 

Reply  to  U.S.S.R.  on  weather  balloons. 

Educational  exchange. 

Surplus  commodity  agreement  with 
Indonesia. 

Dulles :  departure  for  SEATO  meeting. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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...  a  weekly  publication  for  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  America's 
place    in    the    world    of    nations. 

The  Bulletin  holds  a  distinguished  place  among  periodicals 
in  the  field  of  international  affairs.  It  brings  you  policy  state- 
ments and  authoritative  articles  dealing  with  such  topics  as 
security  for  the  free  world,  foreign  economic  policy,  and  other 
phases  of  our  international  relations. 

The  Bulletin  gives  you  the  United  States  position  on  United 
Nations  issues  through  official  statements,  texts  of  resolutions, 
and  feature  articles  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  special  agencies. 

Newspaper  columnists,  radio  commentators,  lawyers,  his- 
torians, and  educators  rely  on  the  Bulletin. 

Place  your  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  The  subscription  price  for  52  issues  is  $7.50 
domestic,  $10.25  foreign.     Single  copy,  20  cents. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


cond  Meeting  of  SEATO  Council 


IMUNIQUE  OF  MARCH  8 

release  130  dated  March  9 

ie  Council  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
zation  today  concluded  its  second  meeting, 

in  Karachi  from  March  6  to  March  8 
;r  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hamidul  Haq 
wdhury,  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan.  The 
ing  was  attended  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
:ralia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
ippines,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States. 

le  Council  members  reaffirmed  their  govern- 
ts*  support  for  the  United  Nations  and  their 
inued  intention  to  conduct  their  policies  in 
rdance  with  the  purpose  and  principles  of  the 
ed  Xations  Charter. 

le  Council  also  reaffirmed  the  dedication  of 
member  governments  to  the  objectives  of  the 
ity  and  of  the  Pacific  Charter :  To  strengthen 
fabric  of  peace  and  freedom;  to  coordinate 
Is  for  collective  defense  for  the  preservation 
eace  and  security ;  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
.1  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples  in 
rdance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
?;  to  promote  self-government  and  to  secure 
independence  of  all  countries  whose  peoples 
re  it  and  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsibili- 

to  promote  higher  living  standards,  economic 
rress,  and  social  well-being ;  and  to  prevent  any 
iter  attempts  to  subvert  freedom  or  to  destroy 
reignty  or  territorial  integrity.  The  Council 
ewed  progress  made  toward  these  objectives  in 
18  months  since  the  Treaty  was  signed  in 
iila  '  and  especially  in  the  year  since  the  Coun- 
ield  its  first  meeting  at  Bangkok.2 
he  Council  agreed  that  the  Treaty  and  the 
,Tess  of  the  Treaty  organization  have  made  a 

vlletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 
'«'/..  Mar.  7,  1955,  p.  371.     For  the  text  of  the  first 
al  report  of  the  Council  Representatives,  released  on 
1, 1956,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  12,  1956,  p.  403. 
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notable  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific  and 
have  helped  to  deter  armed  aggression  in  the 
Treaty  area.  The  Council  hoped  that  the  use  of 
force  would  continue  to  be  avoided  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  and  that  particular 
disputes  would  be  resolved  amicably  if  peace  was 
maintained.  It  recognized  the  necessity,  however, 
of  creating  and  maintaining  powerful  deterrents 
against  aggression  lest  potential  aggressors  come 
to  believe  that  aggression  would  not  be  effectively 
and  immediately  resisted.  The  Council  mem- 
bers severally  affirmed  that  their  countries  will 
never  commit  aggression  and  that  their  coopera- 
tion under  this  treaty  is  directed  toward  mutual 
defense  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  members  of  the  Council  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  healthy  political  developments  of  the  past 
year  within  the  Treaty  area.  They  noted  that 
talks  with  the  delegation  from  Singapore  were  to 
take  place  in  London  in  April  and  expressed  their 
deep  interest  in  the  outcome  of  discussions  of  such 
importance  to  the  Seato  area.  They  welcomed 
reports  of  the  steps  taken  toward  establishing  full 
self-government  and  independence  for  Malaya 
within  the  Commonwealth.  They  noted  the  fur- 
ther progress  in  development  of  free  political  in- 
stitutions in  the  region  and  particularly  the  fur- 
ther development  of  representative  governments 
in  the  countries  referred  to  in  the  Protocol  to  the 
Treaty,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

The  Council  agreed  that  steady  economic  prog- 
ress had  been  achieved  among  the  members  and  in 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  It 
was  noted  that  assistance  from  the  members  had 
contributed  markedly  to  this  desirable  develop- 
ment. 

The  Council  agreed  that  there  had  been  useful 
progress  in  cooperation  among  member  govern- 
ments in  assisting  each  other  to  combat  subversive 
activities.    They  observed  that  communist  tactics 
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were  placing  increasing  reliance  on  methods  of 
political  and  economic  infiltration.  They  noted, 
however,  that  this  shift  in  tactics  was  unaccom- 
panied by  any  convincing  evidence  of  intent  to 
abandon  efforts  to  subvert,  weaken  and  overthrow 
the  political,  economic  and  social  systems  which 
have  been  freely  chosen  by  the  peoples  of  the  area. 
The  Council  attributed  in  large  measure  this  seem- 
ing shift  in  tactics  away  from  violence  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  collective  security  ar- 
rangements of  the  free  nations. 

They  particularly  deplored  statements  and  in- 
terventions by  Soviet  leaders  in  recent  months 
designed  to  increase  tension  and  promote  division 
in  the  Asian  communities  and  among  other  nations 
of  the  free  world.  Insofar  as  these  statements 
referred  to  "Pushtunistan"  the  members  of  the 
Council  severally  declared  that  their  governments 
recognized  that  the  sovereignty  of  Pakistan  ex- 
tends up  to  the  Durand  Line,  the  international 
boundary  between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  and 
it  was  consequently  affirmed  that  the  Treaty  area 
referred  to  in  Articles  IV  and  VIII  of  the  Treaty 
includes  the  area  up  to  that  line. 

Insofar  as  these  statements  concerned  Kashmir, 
the  members  of  the  Council  noting  that  the  United 
Nations  resolutions  remain  in  force,  affirmed  the 
need  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  ques- 
tion through  the  United  Nations  or  by  direct  nego- 
tiations. 

Assisted  by  reports  from  the  Council  Repre- 
sentatives in  Bangkok,  from  the  various  commit- 
tees under  the  Council  Representatives,  and  from 
the  Military  Advisers,  the  Council  reviewed  in 
detail  the  steps  taken  by  member  governments  in- 
dividually and  collectively  to  carry  out  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Treaty. 

The  Council  reviewed  steps  taken  by  member 
governments  under  Article  II  to  "maintain  and 
develop  their  individual  and  collective  capacity 
to  resist  armed  attack  and  to  prevent  any  counter 
subversive  activities  directed  from  without". 
They  found  that  the  defense  forces  of  the  member 
nations  in  Asia  have  been  appreciably  improved 
since  (he  signing  of  the  Treaty  and  are  better 
equipped  and  deployed  to  act  in  an  emergency. 
Member  governments  have  assisted  one  another  on 
an  increasing  scale,  in  the  training  and  equipping 
of  these  forces.  Through  its  Military  Advisers, 
Seato  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  planning  for 
tin-  coordinated  use  of  these  Forces  in  collective 


self-defense.  During  the  year  a  number  of  ]< 
military  exercises  by  some  of  the  Skato  po\ 
were  held,  including  the  "Firm  Link"  combij 
land,  sea  and  air  exercises  held  in  and  arolj 
Bangkok  on  February  15  to  18.  These  exerJ 
pointed  the  way  to  further  cooperative  efforts  i 
the  common  defense. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  progress  recori 
in  the  past  year  in  reducing  the  dangers  pose*  I 
the  territorial  integrity  and  political  stability 
the  area  by  subversive  activities  directed  f  | 
without.  In  considering  the  continuing  threat 
Council  noted  that  the  members  concerned  l* 
significantly  improved  the  quality  of  their  si^ 
rity  forces,  and  have  developed  other  measures 
reduce  threats  to  democratic  government  ando 
cial  progress.  The  Seato  Governments  have  i 
itiated  a  number  of  mutual  assistance  program  u 
this  field,  and  the  Organization's  Committeo: 
Security  Experts  has  provided  an  increasirfj 
useful  forum  for  cooperation  in  defense  agaa 
such  subversive  activities. 

The  Council  reviewed  steps  taken  under  Art  I 
III  to  cooperate  "in  the  further  development 
economic  measures  ...  to  promote  econci< 
progress  and  social  well-being".  They  considt* 
this  a  most  important  objective  of  the  Treaty  o 
ognizing  that  economic  and  social  welfare  is* 
sential  to  healthy  political  life.  They  \n 
gratified  to  note  the  steady  progress  already  rr  i( 
in  promoting  the  economic  development  of  u 
Treaty  area  and  emphasized  the  urgency  of  ii 
j^roblem.  They  noted  the  measures  of  econcu 
assistance  to  countries  of  the  area  undertakei  >j 
member  governments  in  addition  to  the  very  <n- 
siderable  expenditures  under  aid  programs  ar 
increasing  the  defensive  capacity  of  the  regn. 

They  particularly  welcomed  the  fact  that  IS. 
allocations  for  economic  aid  to  Asian  Seato  ma- 
bers  have  increased  in  total  almost  four-foldn 
the  two  fiscal  years  since  the  Treaty  was  sig  (L 
The  Council  members,  while  convinced  of  the  e- 
cessity  of  adequate  defense  programs  and  cq> 
eration  to  preserve  the  national  independence  id 
cultural  traditions  of  their  countries,  are  equ  I 
determined  to  press  forward  with  national  I 
international  programs  to  raise  standards  of  li'  ig 
in  the  Treaty  area  which  they  consider  basito 
national  security. 

The  Council  approved  measures  to  streng'iMi 
i]n\  Organization  and  facilitate  the  Council  1|>' 
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ntativos*  plan  of  work  for  the  coming  year. 
lu-v  approved  the  plans  of  the  Committee  of 
■nomie   Experts,  working  under  the  Council 

:;iiives,  to  continue  their  studies  of  the 
loinic  problems  involved  in  Treaty  commit- 
its  and  to  undertake  new  studies.  They  in- 
d  the  Council  Representatives  to  pursue  the 
ly  of  the  concrete  problems  resulting  from  the 

(Fort  of  member  states  as  well  as  those 
ting  in  areas  particularly  susceptible  to  sub- 
he  activities. 

hey  noted  and  approved  the  intention  of  the 
ncil  Representatives,  within  the  terms  of  then- 
ting  directives,  to  give  a  high  priority  in  the 
ing  year  to  regional  cooperation  and,  where 
ropriate,  joint  action  by  the  member  govern- 
ts  in  the  field  of  countering  subversive  activi- 

uneil  considered  the  work  of  the  Military 
which  would  result  in  further  develop- 
the  effectiveness  of  the  machinery  for  defense 
oration.  The  members  considered  the  con- 
ions  of  the  Military  Advisers  as  to  the  defen- 
forces  that  would  be  required  to  meet  aggres- 
.  and  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
iin  of  their  military  forces  at  levels  of  mobility 
combat  effectiveness  which  would  be  an  effec- 
deterrent  to  aggression. 

he  following  organizational  decisions  were 
n: 

\.)  To  assist  the  Council  Representatives  and 
rovide  a  stronger  central  Seato  organization 
Bangkok,  the  Council  authorized  the  establish- 
t  of  a  permanent  working  group  composed  of 
>fficer  from  the  staff  of  each  Council  Repre- 
ative,  and  the  establishment  of  a  full-time 
cutive  Secretariat  to  replace  the  provisional 
etariat  generously  provided  hitherto  by  the 
eminent  of  Thailand. 

})  A  research  service  center  will  be  estab- 
xl  in  Bangkok  under  the  Council  Represent- 
?s  to  produce,  for  the  benefit  of  member  gov- 
aents  and  of  bodies  set  up  within  the  Seato 
lework,  reports  on  current  developments  in 
tnunist  activities. 

^)  The  public  relations  office  in  Bangkok  will 
xpanded  and  a  cultural  relations  office  estab- 
sd  to  carry  out  new  programs  in  these  fields. 
3)  An  economic  officer  will  be  appointed  to 
litate  the  important  work  in  the  economic  field 
will  work  closely  with  and  under  the  direction 
ie  Council  Representatives. 


(E)  Organizational  costs  will  be  met  from  a 
common  budget. 

The  Council  was  convinced  that  the  work  ac- 
complished at  this  meeting  would  give  a  new  and 
strong  impetus  to  the  promotion  of  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  treaty  area.  All  the  Foreign 
Ministers  expressed  the  firm  determination  of 
their  governments  to  press  forward  with  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES  AT  OPEN- 
ING SESSION,  MARCH  6 

In  1954  we  met  at  Manila  to  write  our  treaty  of 
collective  defense  for  Southeast  Asia.  In  1955, 
when  the  treaty  came  into  force,  we  met  at  Bang- 
kok to  breathe  life  into  the  treaty  words. 

Now  in  1956  we  meet  in  Karachi  to  develop  still 
further  our  partnership. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  now  be  in  the 
capital  of  Pakistan.  It  is  one  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent nations  of  Asia  which,  even  as  we  meet 
here,  perfects  its  independence  by  adoption  of  its 
first  constitution. 

The  United  States  values  its  membership  in 
this  organization  because  its  purpose  responds  to 
our  national  dedication  to  advancement  of  liberty, 
peace,  and  happiness  within  the  society  of  nations. 

Since  World  War  II,  fifteen  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  have  gained  political  independence.  This 
evolution  has  consistently  had  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical support  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
provided  large  military  and  economic  assistance 
in  terms  of  both  men  and  money  to  enable  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  better  to  sus- 
tain their  independence  and  to  enjoy  more  fully 
the  blessings  of  liberty. 

Today  in  Asia  this  United  States  policy  con- 
tinues to  find  expression  in  our  active  participation 
in  Seato,  in  other  mutual  security  pacts,  in  our 
bilateral  arrangements  for  economic  aid,  technical 
assistance,  cultural  exchange,  in  our  membership 
in  the  Colombo  Plan  for  economic  development  in 
Asia  and  in  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  in  our  bilateral 
agreements  for  sharing  knowledge  and  materials 
to  advance  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In 
this  latter  connection  I  recall  that  only  a  few  days 
ago  President  Eisenhower  announced  20,000  kilo- 
grams of  our  fissionable  material  would  be  avail- 
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able  for  future  peaceful  use  in  other  countries  in- 
cluding those  of  Asia.3 

In  contrast  stands  the  policy  of  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  Communists.  Whenever  they  could  they 
have  swallowed  up  their  neighbors  or  subjugated 
them.  They  have  annexed  territory  comprising 
all  or  part  of  10  states  and  also  made  10  states  into 
virtual  colonies  ruled  by  international  commu- 
nism. 

That  aggressive  policy  explains  why  free  na- 
tions have  developed  collective  security  arrange- 
ments such  as  that  which  brings  us  here  today. 

Communist  propaganda  now  attacks  these  col- 
lective security  organizations.  But  it  was  not 
always  so.  When  the  Soviet  Union  felt  itself  en- 
dangered, it  argued  for  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
collective  security.  Thus  on  March  10, 1939,  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Government  spoke  of  aggressive  intentions 
of  Fascist  states. 

He  said,  "Combined  nonaggressive  democratic 
states  are  unquestionably  stronger."  But  he  com- 
plained, "A  majority  of  nonaggressive  countries, 
particularly  England  and  France,  have  rejected  a 
policy  of  collective  security,  a  policy  of  collective 
resistance  to  aggressors,  and  have  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion of  nonintervention  and  a  position  of  neutral- 
ity." This,  he  said,  "means  conniving  at  aggres- 
sion." 

Today  Soviet  rulers  sing  a  different  tune.  They 
denounce  collective  security.  Aggressive  states  al- 
ways prefer  that  independent  states  should  not 
help  each  other  to  preserve  their  independence. 
That  is  their  preference,  but  it  is  not  ours.  In  fact 
collective  security  has  now  been  so  widely  adopted 
that  it  powerfully  deters  armed  aggression. 

So  Soviet  and  Communist  leaders  are  now  em- 
phasizing economic  and  political  measures.  Their 
economic  measures  are  superficially  like  economic 
aid  measures  which  have  long  been  pursued  by 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  honest  imitation 
would  be  as  welcome  as  the  sincerest  flattery.  But 
economic  measures  adopted  by  the  United  States 
and  the  other  free  nations  have  demonstrably 
aided  other  nations  to  preserve  their  political  in- 
dependence and  their  distinctive  social  and  cul- 
tural institutions.  On  the  other  hand  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  purpose,  as  their  history 
demonstrates,  is  to  extend  the  sway  of  interna- 
tional communism,  which,  as  Lenin  said,  involves 
"amalgamation  of  all  nations."    Soviet  rulers  have 

*  See  p.  460. 


long  held  that  among  the  first  to  be  "amalgams!* 
would  be  "colonial  and  dependent  peoples."    M 
Soviet  purpose  has  not  been  changed  by  the  :c 
that  many  of  these  people  now  enjoy  independe  e. 

Khrushchev,  head  of  the  Soviet  Commu  * 
Party,  speaking  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  as  recei  y 
as  last  December  29,  said  in  relation  to  the  > 
called  "spirit  of  Geneva":  "We  never  renoun<l 
and  we  will  never  renounce  our  ideas,  our  stni£  It 
for  victory  of  communism." 

That  is  why  it  is  important  for  us  here  to  v 
velop  not  only  those  aspects  of  our  organizat  n 
which  deter  open  armed  aggression  but  also  tl * 
aspects  of  Seato  which  help  members  to  com  i 
subversion  and  to  develop  wholesome  societies  i- 
mune  from  Communist  infection. 

As  we  review  the  record  of  Seato  for  the  r  * 
year,  there  is  ground  for  much  satisfaction,  jjl 
report  of  our  Council  Representatives  shows  1 t 
Seato  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  pi  s- 
ervation  of  peace  in  the  area.  Under  Seato  p»- 
tection  member  states  have  registered  apprecia  e 
progress  in  their  economic  development  and  a 
their  capacity  to  resist  armed  aggression  d 
subversion. 

Seato  has  encouraged  stability,  indispensae 
to  social  and  cultural  as  well  as  economic  progm 

We  can  take  satisfaction  from  the  fact  tit 
Seato  benefits  other  than  its  members.  It  Is 
aided  in  the  development  and  stabilization  f 
newly  independent  countries  in  the  treaty  ares- 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam — whose  futiii 
seemed  so  precarious  a  year  or  more  ago.  Otlr 
free  nations  of  Asia  have  also  benefited  both  * 
rectly  and  indirectly  from  increased  security  f 
the  treaty  area. 

For  this  gain  we  thank  particularly  the  lead'! 
of  our  Asian  members.  They  are  men  of  gn: 
political  wisdom  and  experience.  They  are  tn 
patriots  who  can  distinguish  liberty  from  tyram, 
even  though  tyranny  attempts  to  disguise  itself  j 
the  cloak  of  liberty. 

Significant  achievements  of  the  past  year  shot  I 
inspire  us  to  even  greater  efforts  in  days,  mont , 
and  years  ahead  in  order  that  we  may  furtl ' 
promote  peace  and  independence  and  serve  to  t 
large  human  opportunities  for  all.  These  ; 
goals  to  which  we  are  pledged  by  our  treaty, 
our  Pacific  Charter,  and  by  the  charter  of  t 
United  Nations.  May  we  here  go  forward  in  t  i 
future  further  honoring  of  these  noble  coram 
ments. 
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TATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES  AT  FINAL 
ESSION,  MARCH  8 

ta»  release  125  dated  March  8 

Those  who  study  the  record  of  our  meeting  will 
nd  that  much  has  been  accomplished.  I  hope 
lat  they  will  also  find  evidence  of  the  spirit  which 
lade  that  accomplishment  possible.  We  were 
rawn  together,  and  we  hold  together,  by  the 
oblest  and  most  enlightened  of  human  senti- 
lents — that  is  the  desire  to  help  one  another. 
To  that  sentiment  is  added  another — that  is  the 
uality  of  courage  which  impels  us  to  face  danger 
ijrether  and  not  to  seek  immunity  in  the  hope 
uneone  else  will  suffer  first  from  aggression. 
So  long  as  those  two  sentiments  animate  our 
iuntries,  this  organization  will  be  strong  and  pro- 
active of  much  good.  A  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is 
wed  to  our  host,  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  for 
le  excellent  preparations  and  splendid  facilities 
iat  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of 
lis  conference.  The  hospitality  of  the  Govern- 
lent  of  Pakistan  and  its  people  has  charmed  and 
elighted  us  all.  They  have  surrounded  the  seri- 
os  business  of  the  conference  with  pleasant  asso- 
ations  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Our  sin- 
Test  compliments  are  also  due  to  His  Excellency 
famidul  Huq  Choudhury,  Foreign  Minister  of 
akistan.  His  guidance  of  our  conference  as  its 
lairman  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  its 
iry  substantial  accomplishments. 
"We  owe  great  thanks  to  the  Council  Represent- 
ees that  prepared  for  this  meeting.  Without 
leir  labors,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
ake  so  many  significant  decisions  during  the  3 
xys  of  our  session. 

Xow,  we  go  our  separate  ways.  But,  wherever 
e  go,  we  shall  carry  with  us  a  sense  of  fellowship 
>rn  of  this  gathering. 


.S.  Views  on  March  4  Statement 
y  Chinese  Communists 

Following  is  a  statement  released  by  the  Depart- 
ent  of  State  on  March  6  {press  release  115)  com- 
muting on  a  Chinese  Communist  statement  of 
'arch  h  regarding  the  Geneva  discussions  which 
ive  been  taking  place  between  U.S.  Ambassador 
.  Alexis  Johnson  and  Chinese  Communist  Am- 
issador  Wang  Ping-nan. 


The  Chinese  Communist  statement  of  March  4 
contains  nothing  new.  Its  failure,  however,  even 
to  mention  that  the  Chinese  Communists  still  hold 
13  Americans  in  prison,  despite  their  agreement  of 
last  September — 6  months  ago — that  these  Ameri- 
cans would  be  permitted  "expeditiously"  to  exer- 
cise their  right  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
cannot  be  overlooked.  This  only  reemphasizes 
that  these  Americans  are  being  held  as  political 
hostages. 

The  reply  which  the  United  States  made  on 
January  21 1  to  a  similar  Chinese  Communist 
statement  of  January  18  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  Communist  statement  of  March  4.  The  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  that  reply  read  as  follows : 

"1.  Four  months  after  the  Communists  an- 
nounced that  they  would  adopt  measures  to  permit 
Americans  in  China  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
13  Americans  are  still  held  in  Communist  prisons. 

"2.  The  United  States  proposed  that  the  parties 
renounce  the  use  of  force  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack,  in  order  that  the  discussions 
might  take  place  free  from  the  threat  of  war. 

"3.  The  United  States  made  clear  that  this  re- 
nunciation would  not  prejudice  either  side  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  objectives  and  policies  by  peaceful 
means. 

"4.  The  Communists,  while  stating  that  they 
accept  the  principle  of  the  renunciation  of  force, 
have  deprived  such  acceptance  of  its  value  by  re- 
fusing to  agree  that  it  is  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack  and  that  it  is  applicable  to 
the  Taiwan  area. 

"In  short,  the  Communists  so  far  seem  willing 
to  renounce  force  only  if  they  are  first  conceded 
the  goals  for  which  they  would  use  force. 

"The  United  States,  for  its  part,  intends  to  per- 
sist in  the  way  of  peace.  We  seek  the  now  overdue 
fulfillment  by  the  Chinese  Communists  of  their 
undertaking  that  the  Americans  now  in  China 
should  be  allowed  expeditiously  to  return.  We 
seek  this  not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons  but 
because  respect  for  international  undertakings  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  a  stable  international  order. 
We  shall  also  seek  with  perseverance  a  meaning- 
ful renunciation  of  force,  particularly  in  the 
Taiwan  area." 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  164. 
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The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1955:  Part  I  1 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


The  year  1955  witnessed  no  lessening  of  Ameri- 
can interest  in  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  it  brought 
no  end  to  the  difficult  and  complicated  problems 
which  have  come  to  the  United  Nations  from  this 
vital  part  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  old, 
basic  issues,  involving  the  resurgent  and  often 
strident  nationalism  of  the  peoples  of  the  area,  the 
problem  of  self-determination  or  "colonialism," 
and  questions  of  the  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries  still  persisted  10  years 
after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  ad- 
dition, important  individual  problems  such  as  the 
Arab-Israel  controversy,  Cyprus,  and  French 
North  Africa  have  also  remained  as  a  matter  of 
American  concern,  whether  directly  or  otherwise, 
because  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  world. 

In  addition,  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
United  States,  together  with  other  nations,  was 
faced  with  a  renewed  and  dynamic  manifestation 
of  Soviet  interest  in  the  general  area  of  the  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  line  with  an  old 
imperial  Russian  tradition  and  in  accord  with 
Leninist-Stalinist  Communist  doctrine,  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  "relaxation 
of  tensions"  in  Europe  and  pressed  toward  the 
achievement  of  its  secular  interests.    The  Soviets 


•  Mr.  Howard  is  United  Nations  adviser 
for  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian, 
and  African  Affairs.  Part  II  of  his  article, 
dealing  with  problems  of  regional  security, 
and  Part  III,  on  mutual  security  and  U.S. 
assistance  programs,  will  appear  in  subse- 
quent issues  of  the  Bulletin. 


exploited  every  weakness  and  every  problem  a:j 
employed  every  art,  artifice,  and  instrument  . 
their  disposal,  including  their  satellites  and  the  i 
ternational  Communist  apparatus.  There  seem 
little  doubt  that  they  were  seeking  a  dominant  i 
fluence  in  the  so-called  uncommitted  areas  of  Sou 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East.2  Because  of  the  sei 
ousness  of  the  situation,  the  members  of  the  Nor 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  meeting  at  Paris  < 
December  15-16,  1955,  reviewed  the  "provocati 
moves  and  declarations  by  the  Soviet  Union  r 
garding  the  Middle  East  and  Asia"  and  recognizt 
that  Soviet  tactics,  "coupled  with  a  continued  i: 
crease  in  Soviet  military  capability,  created  ne 
problems  and  a  new  challenge  to  the  Free  World/ 
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1  For  background,  see  Harry  N.  Howard,  "The  Develo 
ment  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  194! 
1951,"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19,  1951,  p.  809,  and  Nov.  2 
1951,  p.  839;  "The  Development  of  United  States  Poli« 
in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  1951-1952 
ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1952,  p.  891,  and  Dec.  15,  1952,  p.  936  (al; 
available  as  Department  of  State  publication  4851) 
"The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Net 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1953,"  ibid.,  Fe 
22,  1954,  p.  274,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  328,  and  Mar.  8,  1954, 
365;  and  "The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  i 
the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1954,"  ibk 
Feb.  14,  1955,  p.  256,  Feb.  21,  1955,  p.  301,  and  Feb.  2 
1955,  p.  338  (also  available  as  Department  of  Stal 
publication  5801). 

2  Recent  Soviet  actions  called  to  mind  the  position  of  th 
Soviet  Union  in  November  1940  that  "the  area  south  c 
Batum  and  Baku  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Persia 
Gulf"  be  "recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspirations  c 
the  Soviet  Union."  See  Nazi-Soviet  Relation*,  1939-194 
(Department  of  State  publication  3023),  pp.  217-258 
also,  H.  N.  Howard,  "Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  an 
Turkey  During  World  War  II,"  Bulletin  of  July  18, 194! 
pp.  63-78. 

3  Ibid.,  Dec.  26,  1955,  p.  1047. 
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As  in  years  past,  in  his  report  on  the  work  of  the 
'nited  Nations  for  1954-1955  4  Secretary-General 
tag  I  [ammarskjold  touched  on  a  number  of  basic 
roblems  involving  the  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
nd  Africa.  Among  other  things,  he  referred  to 
lie  Bandung  conference  (April  18-24,  1955),  in 
Inch  the  nations  of  this  area  played  a  prominent 
art,  and  noted  the  great  upheaval  in  the  relations 
f  nations  and  peoples  which  was  under  way,  the 
irection  of  which,  at  least  in  some  respects, 
>emed  "clear  enough."    He  noted  that: 

he  peoples  of  Asia  today,  of  Africa  tomorrow,  are  mov- 
ig  towards  a  new  relationship  with  what  history  calls 

,•  West.  The  world  organization  is  the  place  where 
tiis  emerging  new  relationship  in  world  affairs  can  most 

entirely  be  forged. 

he  Secretary-General  also  dealt  at  some  length 
ith  the  troublesome  issue  of  Palestine.  He 
lought  that  too  little  attention  had  been  given  to 
leet  "the  emerging  problems  of  the  continent  of 
.frica  in  a  spirit  consonant  with  the  aims  of  the 
barter,"  although  the  United  Nations  had  been 
>ncerned  with  these  problems  "on  a  piece-meal 
ims."  The  issues,  he  said,  were  partly  social  and 
"onomic,  partly  political,  and  partly  they  be- 
>nged  to  the  realm  of  trusteeship  arrangements. 
i  the  Secretary-General's  considered  view : 

jThe  great  changes  that  are  under  way  in  Africa  present 
challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  world — a  challenge  to  give 
d  in  guiding  the  course  of  events  in  orderly  and  con- 
ructive  channels.  It  is  apparent  that  in  the  next  ten 
•ars  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  world  will  be  strongly 
fected  by  the  evolution  in  Africa,  by  the  national  awak- 
ing of  its  people,  by  the  course  of  race  relations  and 
■  the  manner  in  which  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
ncement  of  the  African  peoples  is  assisted  by  the  rest 
the  world. 

The  Tenth  Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
y  devoted  considerable  attention  to  problems  of 
e  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  and  espe- 
ally  to  the  type  of  problems  outlined  above, 
epresentatives  of  the  nations  of  this  area  par- 
:ularly  emphasized  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
:>mic  problems  confronting  their  peoples,  but  they 
ere  not  alone  in  discussing  them.  Secretary 
ulles  laid  special  stress  on  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
:ct  in  his  address  of  September  22,5  and  both 
ritish  Foreign  Secretary  Harold  Macmillan  and 


1  U.N.  doc.   A/2911,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
vieral  on  the  Work  of  the  Organization,  1  July  195h- 
■lune  1955,  pp.  xi-xvi. 
1  Bulletin-  of  Oct.  3,  1955,  p.  523. 
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French  Foreign  Minister  Antoine  Pinay  pointed 
toward  the  Middle  East  as  an  area  of  tension  and 
controversy.  In  line  with  recent  Soviet  policy, 
in  his  address  of  September  23  Foreign  Minister 
Vyacheslav  Molotov  gave  the  distinct  impression 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  now  more  than  ever,  was 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  win  over  the  states  of 
Asia  and  Africa  to  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union.6 
Molotov  reiterated  Soviet  opposition  to  "aggres- 
sive military  blocs  and  coalitions"  in  general,  and 
to  such  arrangements  in  the  Middle  East  in 
particular. 


SIGNIFICANT  POLITICAL    ISSUES 

As  already  noted,  the  United  States  was  con- 
fronted during  1955  with  a  number  of  difficult 
political  issues,  some  of  which  came  to  it  through 
the  United  Nations  and  some  more  directly.  Of 
special,  although  by  no  means  exclusive,  interest 
were  those  of  French  North  Africa,  Cyprus,  and 
Palestine.  Some  of  these  problems  became  even 
more  intense  during  the  course  of  the  year,  al- 
though others  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  toward 
possible  solution  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close. 

French  North  Africa 

The  United  States  had  an  interest  in  the  issues 
involving  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Algeria  not 
merely  because  of  certain  bases  in  Morocco  or  be- 
cause of  its  politico-strategic  interest  in  the  entire 
Mediterranean  region  but  also  because  it  was  in- 
terested in  the  stability  of  France  as  a  member  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  in  the 
development  and  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  this 
area.  The  problems  of  French  North  Africa  had 
been  discussed,  it  may  be  noted,  at  the  Bandung 
conference  in  April  1955,  and  the  29  Asian- 
African  nations  represented  there  adopted  a 
resolution  supporting  the  "rights  of  the  people  of 
Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tunisia  to  self-determina- 
tion and  independence"  and  urged  the  French  Gov- 
ernment "to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution 
without  delay." 7 

Morocco — The  problem  of  Morocco,  which 
proved  very  troublesome  during  the  first  part  of 
1955,  appeared  on  the  road  to  solution  by  the 
year's  end.     Fifteen  Arab,  Asian,  and  African 

6  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  520,  pp.  44-52. 

'  For  text,  see  Embassy  of  Indonesia,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Report  on  Indonesia,  Vol.  VI,  No.  9  (June  1955),  p.  30. 
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states  on  July  26  requested  the  inclusion  of  the 
problems  of  both  Morocco  and  Algeria  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Tenth  General  Assembly,  charging 
that  the  situation  in  Morocco  had  suddenly  de- 
teriorated.8 Although  the  item  was  inscribed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  there  was  no 
immediate  discussion.  On  November  5,  1955,  the 
former  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Mohammed  Ben  You- 
sef,  once  more  was  formally  recognized  as  the 
Sultan,  and  the  country's  political  and  constitu- 
tional problems  appeared  to  be  moving  toward 
solution.  On  his  return  to  Rabat  on  November 
18  as  Sultan  Mohammed  V,  the  new  ruler  pro- 
claimed the  end  of  the  French  protectorate  and 
looked  toward  a  "new  era  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence," although  this  was  not  to  mean  the  end 
of  all  Franco-Moroccan  ties.  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  a  special  message  to  the  Sultan,  recall- 
ing the  relations  which  had  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Morocco  since  the  earliest  days 
of  the  United  States  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  reign  would  "open  new  vistas  for  that  commu- 
nity of  purposes  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  greatness  of  Morocco,  and  restore  the  peace 
and  prosperity  which  the  United  States  so  deeply 
desires"  for  the  people  of  Morocco.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  States  indicated  that  the  return 
of  Mohammed  V  marked  a  significant  step  in  the 
development  of  Franco-Moroccan  cooperation, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  already  demonstrated 
friendly  spirit  augured  well  "for  success  in  work- 
ing out  the  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements" 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  "lead  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Moroccan  community."  9 

Thanks  to  these  favorable  developments,  virtu- 
ally no  discussion  of  the  Moroccan  issue  took  place 
at  the  General  Assembly.  Instead,  on  December 
3, 1955,  the  Assembly  agreed  unanimously  to  post- 
pone further  consideration  of  the  item.  There 
was,  indeed,  much  commendation  of  France  for 
the  statesmanlike  way  in  which  the  problem  had 
been  handled.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  the  United  States  Representative,  declared  in 
the  Political  Committee  that  the  constructive  de- 
velopments which  had  taken  place  since  1954  had 
given  greal  sal  isfacl  ion  to  the  United  States.  He 
extended  the  American  people's  "best  wishes"  to 
Sultan  Mohammed  V  and  the  Moroccan  people. 
In  view  of  the  Finn  co-Moroccan  agreement  Am- 


bassador Lodge  felt  it  incumbent  on  the  Genei 
Assembly  to  do  everything  possible  "to  contribi 
to  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  parties  direci- 
concerned  can  work  out  the  outstanding  problei 
between  them,"  the  solution  of  which  would  i 
quire  "the  utmost  good  will,  patience,  and  : 
straint  on  both  sides."  Ambassador  Lod 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  pending  negotiatk 
would  "strengthen  the  links  of  friendship  betwe 
the  people  of  France  and  Morocco."  10 

Algeria — In  distinction  to  Morocco,  Algeria  i 
part  of  metropolitan  France,  and  a  crisis  develop 
in  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  inscription 
the  Algerian  item.    The  United  States  opposed  :•< 
scription  because  of  the  constitutional  position 
Algeria.    The  question  was  inscribed  on  Septe- 
ber  30  by  a  vote  of  28-27-5,  despite  the  threat 
the  French  delegation  to  boycott  the  General  1  • 
sembly.    French  Foreign  Minister  Pinay  advis 
the  General  Assembly  to  "weigh  the  consequenc , 
all  the  consequences"  of  such  a  decision ;  the  "wh< 
future  of   our   organization"   was   at  stake,  i 
warned.    Mr.  Pinay's  basic  argument  wa9  that  1 
geria  had  been  an  integral  part  of  France  for  o\ 
a  century,  and  he  declared  that  the  Algerians  w< 
citizens  of  France,  with  far  more  rights  than  t 
citizens  of  some  states  whose  representatives  wt 
voting  for  inscription.11    Because  of  the  action 
the  General  Assembly,  the  French  delegation  wit 
drew  entirely  from  the  General  Assembly  on  Se 
tember  30  and  did  not  return  until  November 
when,  by  unanimous  action,  the  Assembly  remov 
the  Algerian  item  from  its  agenda.12 


"U.N.  do«.  A/2928/Add.  1,  A/2924/Add.  1,  and  S/3414. 

'  r.i:i.i.i.n.N  of  Nov.  28,  1055,  p.  894. 


10  Ibid.,  Dec.  19,  1955,  p.  1040. 

On  Jan.  26,  1956,  the  Department  of  State  announ( 
its  intention  to  request  congressional  action  to  end  U 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  Morocco.  The  rights  h 
been  accorded  in  1787  and  renewed  in  1836.  In  the  lif 
of  progress  being  made  by  France  and  Morocco  "in  wo 
ing  out  their  future  relationships,"  the  United  States  c< 
sidered  it  appropriate  to  modernize  its  own  tret 
relationship  with  Morocco  with  regard  to  extraterritor 
rights  (Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1956,  p.  204). 

On  Mar.  2,  1956,  France  and  Morocco  signed  an  agr< 
ment  virtually  ending  the  1912  protectorate,  and  Frai 
confirmed  its  recognition  of  Moroccan  independence;  i 
p.  466. 

11  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  530,  pp.  193-6.  For  "Basic  Fact( 
on  Algeria,"  see  Ambassade  de  France,  Service  de  Pre; 
et  d' Information,  No.  24  (November  1955).  For  Ami) 
sador  Lodge's  statement  of  Sept.  22  in  the  General  Co 
mi  flee,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1955,  p.  546. 

12  Ibid.,  Dec.  19,  1955,  p.  992. 
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■  —The  problem  of  Tunisia  was  not  placed 
n  the  agenda  of  the  Tenth  General  Assembly 
the  primary  reason  that  on  June  3,  1955,  the 
ik-Ii  Government  and  the  Tunisian  leaders  had 
hed  an  agreement  whereby  Tunisia  was 
ited  internal  autonomy.  The  agreement  pro- 
d  for  a  monetary  and  customs  union,  with 
Im  retaining  control  over  defense,  internal 
rity,  and  finance  and  the  exclusive  right  to 
nd  technical  and  financial  assistance.  A 
ich  High  Commissioner  was  to  exercise  all 
maining  to  France  and  to  be  responsible 
the  protection  of  French  interests;  the  French 
handing  general  was  to  be  responsible,  as 
ister  of  Defense,  for  the  naval  and  air  bases 
hzerte  and  other  military  installations, 
allowing  approval  of  the  agreement,  Secretary 
les  on  August  10  expressed  U.S.  satisfaction 
a  new  framework  for  close  Franco-Tunisian 
oration  had  been  established.13  He  consid- 
it  significant  that  agreement  had  been 
hed  "through  negotiations  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
between  the  parties  directly  concerned"  and 
ared  that  France  and  Tunisia  could  "take  real 
.faction  and  pride  in  the  achievement  of  this 
■Dent."  The  negotiations,  in  his  view,  dem- 
rated  that  "mutually  satisfactory  progress  can 
nade  on  such  difficult  problems  if  they  are 
t  with  in  time  by  the  parties  concerned  with 
rmination,  realism,  and  good  will."  On  Au- 
27.  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  Sidi  Mohammed 
onin,  ratified  and  sealed  the  convention  re- 
ing  internal  autonomy  to  Tunisia,  and  the 
unents  were  exchanged  and  deposited  in  Paris 

LUgUSt  31. 

Problem  of  Cyprus 

troublesome  issue  of  special  concern  to  the 
ted  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  involving 
problem  of  self-determination,  was  that  of 
rus.  It  had  been  before  the  General  Assem- 
during  1954,  but,  after  2  days  of  discussion, 

body  decided  against  further  consideration 
he  time.14  During  1955,  however,  the  prob- 
became  more  intense,  with  growing  violence 
he  Island  of  Cyprus.  On  May  9,  the  Greek 
eminent  advised  the  Secretary-General  of  the 

bid.,  Aug.  22,  1955,  p.  301. 

•"or  brief  background,  see  H.  N.  Howard,  The  Devel- 
?nt  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  South 
,  and  Africa  During  1954. 


United  Nations  that  developments  in  Cyprus  were 
"unfortunately  assuming  a  particularly  alarming 
character"  and  reserved  "the  right  to  consider  such 
action"  as  might  be  necessary. 

With  a  view  to  a  possible  solution,  the  United 
Kingdom  on  June  30  announced  invitations  to  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  to  a  conference 
at  London  for  discussion  of  "political  and  defense 
questions  which  affect  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
including  Cyprus."  15  Both  Greece  and  Turkey 
accepted  the  invitation  early  in  July ;  the  former, 
on  July  23,  requested  inscription  of  the  problem  of 
self-determination  for  Cyprus  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Tenth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

When  the  London  conference  convened  on  Au- 
gust 29,  three  essential  elements  appeared  to  be 
involved :  (1)  the  Greek  position  concerning  self- 
determination,  (2)  the  Turkish  position  regarding 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Turkish  minor- 
ity and  Turkish  security,  and  (3)  the  British  posi- 
tion that  common  security  interests  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  should  be  considered.  The  con- 
ference ended  on  September  7,  without  having 
achieved  substantial  result.16  Foreign  Minister 
Stephanos  Stephanopoulos,  who  presented  the 
Greek  case  on  August  31,  called  for  self-determina- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time,  pledging  that 
Greece  would  give  the  United  Kingdom  unlimited 
use  of  military  bases  on  Cyprus  and  offering  other 
base  rights  on  the  Greek  mainland,  but  indicating 
that  Greece  would  regard  the  discussions  as  a 
failure  unless  the  right  of  self-determination  were 
recognized.17  Essentially  the  Turkish  view  was 
that  the  agitation  concerning  self-determination 
was  largely  artificial,  that  the  right  of  the  large 
Turkish  minority  must  be  protected,  and  that, 
for  reasons  of  Turkish  security,  the  island  should 
remain  in  British  hands.18  The  United  Kingdom, 
which  had  stressed  the  security  aspects  of  the 


16  See  British  Information  Services,  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean: Proposed  Conference,  T.  23  (July  1,  1955)  ; 
Cyprus — A  New  British  Initiative  (August  1955),  pp.  8-10. 

18  See  the  United  Kingdom,  The  Tripartite  Conference 
on  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  Cyprus  held  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  Greece  and  Turkey,  London,  August 
29-September  7,  1955.     Cmd.  9596. 

17  For  certain  aspects  of  the  Greek  case,  see  Royal  Greek 
Embassy  Information  Services  (Washington),  Cyprus 
Demands  Self -Determination  (1954)  and  British  Views 
on  Cyprus  (1955). 

"Turkish  Information  Office  (New  York),  Turkish 
Views  on  Cyprus  (1955). 
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problem,  on  September  6  offered  Cyprus  a  new 
constitution  giving  island  residents  more  self-rule 
and  a  prospect  of  ultimate  self-determination. 
But  it  was  obvious  by  September  7  that  no  agree- 
ment was  possible,  and  the  final  communique  of  the 
conference  indicated  that  Foreign  Secretary  Mac- 
millan  would  study  the  Greek  and  Turkish  state- 
ments. 

The  failure  of  the  London  conference  to  achieve 
anything  more  substantial,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
tensification of  the  problem,  appeared  not  only  to 
weaken  the  Greek-Turkish- Yugoslav  treaty  which 
had  been  signed  on  February  28,  1953,  but  also 
to  sap  the  strength  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  in  the  vital  eastern  Mediterranean — 
matters  in  which  the  United  States  was  very  much 
concerned.  Moreover,  it  now  seemed  clear  that 
Greece  would  make  every  effort  to  have  the  prob- 
lem inscribed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Tenth  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  riots  in  Istanbul  and  Izmir  on  September 
6-7,  and  the  vast  damage  which  they  wrought, 
were  also  most  disturbing  to  the  United  States, 
although  it  did  not  comment  publicly  at  once.  On 
September  18,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  Secretary  Dulles  had  sent  personal  messages 
to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Prime  Ministers.19  The 
announcement  characterized 

as  most  regrettable  recent  evidences  of  tension  between 
the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Present  differ- 
ences between  these  two  countries  resulted  in  widespread 
violence  in  the  cities  of  Istanbul  and  Izmir.  We  have 
expressed  to  the  Turkish  Government  our  deep  concern 
over  these  disorders,  which  have  not  only  caused  ex- 
tensive physical  damage  but  have  also  exerted  an  adverse 
influence  on  Turkish-Greek  friendship  at  a  time  when 
these  two  allies  are  in  great  need  of  mutual  understand- 
ing. 

In  his  identical  communications  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Papagos  and  Prime  Minister  Menderes,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  stressed  the  importance  which  the 
United  States  attached  to  "continued  close  co- 
operation between  Greece  and  Turkey."  He  could 
not  believe  that,  in  the  light  of  their  record  of 
common  achievement,  any  problem  would  "long 
disrupt  the  course  of  Greek-Turkish  friendship," 
nor  that  "the  unhappy  events  of  the  past  two 
weeks"  would  reverse  policies  of  cooperation  initi- 
ated  under  the  leadership  of  Eleftherios  Venizelos 
and  Kemal  Atatiirk.  Mr.  Dulles  recalled  the 
assistance  which  the  United  States  had  rendered 


to  Greece  and  Turkey  since  1947  because  ofl 
belief  that  the  Greco-Turkish  partnership  cjl 
stituted  "a  strong  bulwark  of  the  free  world! 
a  critical  area."  But  if  the  bulwark  were  ":1 
terially  weakened,  the  consequences  could  be  grl 
indeed,"  and  he  urged  that  every  effort  be  mi 
that  the  partnership  not  be  impaired  "by  pre:g 
disagreements."  He  was  confident,  however,  <■ 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  the  two  countfl 
had  so  often  demonstrated  as  members  of  I 
United  Nations,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  j 
ganization,  and  the  Balkan  Alliance  would  en:k 
them  "to  transcend  immediate  differences  in  I 
interests  of  free  world  unity." 

The  Greek  and  Turkish  replies  to  the  Dii 
communication  were  made  public  on  September 
Premier  Papagos  expressed  appreciation  ofl 
message  and  noted  the  necessity  of  Nato  unity,B 
he  felt  that  it  did  not  take  account  of  the  fact  il 
Greece  was  an  injured  party,  and  he  complaisd 
concerning  Turkish  "hostility  against  GreeB 
He  said  that  he  expected  moral  and  matej 
reparation  from  Turkey  and  held  that  the  lal 
should  take  the  initiative  in  the  renewal  of  rau  ai 
confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  Prime  Minis 
Menderes  of  Turkey  warmly  thanked  SecrelB 
Dulles  for  his  message ;  he  expressed  regret  for  k 
events  of  September  6-7  and  concern  for  eonthud 
Greek-Turkish  friendship,  within  the  frames  i 
of  both  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza  >n 
and  the  Balkan  Alliance. 

On  September  29,  President  Eisenhower  • 
sured  King  Paul  that  he  remained  convinceof 
"the  paramount  importance  of  the  ties  of  strig 
friendship  which  unite  Greece  and  the  Unid 
States."  Even  if  there  were  "differences  of  o  a- 
ion  over  how  the  Cyprus  question  should  be  In- 
died,"  that  one  issue  would  not  be  permittee! 
"trouble  our  deep  friendship  and  sympathy  ir 
Greece." 20  < 

Meanwhile,  on  September  21  the  Greek  reqi 
for  inscription  of  the  Cyprus  issue  on  the  ageli 
of  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  was  considere  il 
the  General  Committee.  At  the  outset,  Antffl 
Nutting,  the  United  Kingdom  representative.!' 
pressed  regret  that  the  London  conference 
produced  no  solution.  He  declared  that  the  Ur 
Kingdom  devoutly  hoped  that  consultations  wJta 
be  renewed  and  was  ready  to  consider  "am< 
ments  or  counterproposals"  to  its  recent  "<fj 
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nctive  and  far-reaching"  suggestions  concern- 
I  Cyprus,  which  were  "designed  to  lead  to  the 
llest  measure  of  internal  self-government  com- 
tible  with  the  strategic  requirements  of  the 
'  international  situation."  But  he  felt  that 
tended  discussion  in  the  United  Nations  would 
t  prove  helpful.  He  observed  that  the  Greek 
rpose  was  to  acquire  sovereignty  over  Cyprus 
d  warned  that  debate  might  generate  heat  which 
add  "light  flames  elsewhere."21 
I  h  the  other  hand.  Ambassador  George  V.  Melas 
t  only  maintained  that  Greece  was  sponsoring 
legitimate  petition  of  a  distinct  national  entity 
t  rejected  "with  contempt"  the  charge  that 
■eece  was  a  '"troublemaker."  He  asserted  that 
?  British  proposals  concerning  Cyprus  were  a 
enial  of  democracy."  He  presented  the  case 
r  self-determination,  pointing  out  that  the  prin- 
de  was  enshrined  both  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
d  in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  recalled 
a  »verv  sa(i  all(j  depressing  things"  which  had 
ppened  in  Turkey.  In  turn,  Ambassador  Selim 
rper  of  Turkey  took  exception  to  the  remarks 
the  Greek  representative,  to  whom  he  had  lis- 
led  with  a  feeling  of  "almost  physical  pain." 
nbassador  Sarper  declared  that  Turkey  still  at- 
■hed  "importance  to  friendship  and  alliance  with 
•eece."  which  was  a  necessity  for  the  mainte- 
nce  of  stability  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
t  lie  warned  against  the  effects  of  the  self-de- 
mination  argument  for  Cyprus  and  noted  that 
•eece  itself  was  a  "mosaic"  of  minorities.22 
Ambassador  Lodge,  who  did  not  enter  into  the 
bstance  of  the  issue,  expressed  the  view  that 
:h  problems  should  be  included  if  there  were 
ison  to  suppose  that  discussion  would  "promote 
B  purposes  of  the  charter."  23  The  U.S.  decision 
oppose  inscription  was  a  "painful"  one  because 
was  contrary  to  Greek  desires,  especially  in  the 
;ht  of  the  "tragic  events"  which  had  just  oc- 
rred  in  Turkey.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States 
)k  what  seemed  "the  course  of  true  friendship" 
an  effort  to  avoid  what  might  prove  in  reality 
be  "a  disservice  to  our  charter  goals,  both  those 
ating  to  non-self-governing  territories  and 
^se  relating  to  the  development  of  friendly  re- 
ions  among  nations." 
In  the  end,  by  a  vote  of  4-7-4,  the  General  Com- 


mittee recommended  against  inscription.  The 
General  Assembly  upheld  the  recommendation  on 
September  23  by  a  vote  of  28-22-10. 

During  the  Assembly's  discussion  on  inscrip- 
tion, Foreign  Minister  Stephanopoulos  contended 
that,  under  the  charter,  the  United  Nations  had 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  offer  an  opportu- 
nity for  self-determination  to  the  Cyprian  people, 
and  he  repeated  that  Greece  had  turned  to  the 
United  Nations  because  of  the  failure  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations.  Mr.  Nutting,  however,  de- 
clared that  the  "real  aim"  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment was  "acquisition  of  Cyprus  and  not  constitu- 
tional self-government  in  the  island."  He  closed 
with  a  solemn  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  through  an  unremitting  endeavor  "to 
work  out  a  solution  to  this  tangled,  difficult  and 
delicate  issue."  Ambassador  Sarper  declared  that 
discussion  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  but 
would  inflame  relations,  and  he  challenged  the 
competence  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  the 
status  of  Cyprus,  which,  he  contended,  had  been 
settled  in  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  in  1923. 

Ambassador  Lodge  reiterated  the  position 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  General  Committee, 
noting  that  a  decision  against  inscription  "would 
not  mean  that  nothing  will  happen."  Rather  it 
meant  that  the  matter  could  and  would  be  dealt 
with  "under  different  and  more  auspicious  condi- 
tions," in  which  "quiet  diplomacy"  might  prove 
more  effective,  and  he  pledged  that  the  United 
States  would  "continue  an  active  interest  in  the 
Cyprus  situation."  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon  of 
India,  who  abstained,  favored  independence  for 
Cyprus ;  he  remarked : 

But  we  do  not  think  in  the  present  circumstances,  when 
negotiations  have  been  proceeding,  and  when  there  is 
violence  in  the  area,  and  when  this  undertaking  has  been 
given  to  carry  on  negotiations  and  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment in  a  peaceful  manner,  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Charter  and  the  prospects  of  a  settlement  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  public  debate  in  this  Assembly.24 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Nutting  is- 
sued a  statement  expressing  British  satisfaction 
with  the  "clear-cut  decision  by  the  Assembly  that 
inscription  and  discussion"  of  the  Cyprus  ques- 
tion would  be  unwise.  He  was  glad  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  "heeded  our  warning  about 
the  consequences  of  a  debate  which  could  only  be 
bitter    and    further    arouse    passions    between 


'  U.  N.  doc.  A/BUR/SR.  102,  pp.  2-3. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3, 1955,  p.  545. 


24  For  the  discussion  as  a  whole,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/PV. 
521,  pp.  53-65. 
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friends"  and  repeated  that  the  United  Kingdom 
would  "now  make  unremitting  endeavors  to  find 
an  acceptable  solution  to  this  problem,"  which  af- 
fected "three  friendly  countries."25 

Problems  in  the  Arab-Israel  Controversy 

As  in  years  past,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  faced  many  troublesome  problems 
in  connection  with  the  Israel-Arab  controversy. 
The  U.N.  Secretary-General,  in  his  annual  report, 
declared  "with  great  regret"  that  the  "lack  of 
any  improvement  in  the  political  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  has  continued  to  prevent  the  United 
Nations  from  assisting  countries  in  that  region  in 
the  way  in  which  it  should  do  so."  The  Secretary- 
General  pointed  out  that  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems in  this  area  were  accumulating  and  that,  un- 
der existing  conditions,  some  of  the  means  of 
economic  and  social  development  which  had 
"proved  most  effective  in  other  regions"  were  de- 
nied to  the  Middle  East.  The  catalog  of  problems 
included  the  broad,  perennial  issue  of  attempting 
to  bring  about  some  peaceful  settlement  of  the  spe- 
cific problems  involved;  the  question  of  armed 
incidents  along  the  demarcation  lines ;  restrictions 
on  shipping  within  the  Suez  Canal  and  Gulf  of 
Aqaba ;  the  need  for  equitable  distribution  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  River  for  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  purposes;  and  the  problem  of  the 
Arab  refugees  from  Palestine.  The  additional 
nuance  of  the  Czechoslovak-Egyptian  arms  ar- 
rangement further  complicated  the  picture  during 
the  latter  part  of  1955. 

THE  U.S.  PROGRAM 

Secretary  Dulles  expressed  the  basic  concern  of 
the  United  States  for  peace  and  security  in  the 
Middle  East  in  an  address  before  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  at  New  York  on  August  26, 
when  he  outlined  American  policy  with  regard  to 


25  See  also  the  statements  of  Foreign  Secretary  Macinil- 
lan  on  Dec.  5,  1955,  and  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Har- 
ding, the  Governor  of  Cyprus,  Jan.  1,  1956,  in  British  In- 
formation Services,  T.  53  (Dec.  6,  1955)  and  T.  1  (Jan. 
10,  1956). 

After  5  months  of  direct  negotiation  with  the  Cyprians, 
the  British  Government  announced  on  Mar.  3,  1956,  that 
it  had  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  character  of  an 
amnesty,  the  responsibility  for  public  security,  and  the 
composition  <>f  an  elected  majority  in  the  Assembly;  the 
principle  of  self-determination  had  not  been  under 
dlscoi 
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Palestine  issues  and  Arab- Israel  relations.28 
pointed  to  the  progress  which  had  been  made  I 
ward  settling  such  Middle  Eastern  issues  as  t.l 
of  the  Suez  Base  since  May  1953,  when  he  visrB 
the  area,  but  drew  attention  to  outstanding  issu, 
He  noted  that  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  was  tl§ 
on  his  fourth  visit  to  the  Middle  East  in  connect  a 
with  the  Jordan  River  project.  According! 
Secretary  Dulles,  there  were  three  basic  proble  l 
which  had  been  left  unsolved  by  the  Armisit 
Agreements  of  1949:  (1)  the  tragic  plight! 
900,000  refugees  who  formerly  lived  on  the  teA 
tory  now  occupied  by  Israel;  (2)  the  pall  of  f  r 
hanging  alike  over  Arabs  and  Israelis;  and  if 
the  lack  of  fixed  permanent  boundaries  betwA 
Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

Solution  of  the  refugee  problem,  in  the  Sec- 
tary's view,  required  that  these  "uprooted  peop" 
be  enabled  to  resume  a  life  of  dignity  and  st- 
respect  through  resettlement  and,  where  f easily 
repatriation.  The  need  for  more  arable  lal 
could  be  met  by  practical  projects  for  water  ■  - 
velopment.  Compensation  to  the  refugees  vm 
due  from  Israel ;  if  necessary,  an  international  k  l 
might  be  made  "to  enable  Israel  to  pay  the  co- 
pensation  which  would  enable  many  of  the  re  i 
gees  to  find  for  themselves  a  better  way  of  lif 1 
President  Eisenhower  would  recommend  subst;- 
tial  American  participation  in  such  a  loan,  as  ^  l 
as  an  American  contribution  "to  the  realization! 
water  development  and  irrigation  projects  wh  i 
would,  directly  or  indirectly,  facilitate  the  4 
settlement  of  the  refugees." 

Projects  to  aid  refugee  resettlement  would  ) 
more  than  enable  people  to  enjoy  a  better  li ; 
they  would  also  assist  in  eliminating  the  probli 
of  "recurrent  incidents"  which  had  plagued  a  I 
embittered  life  on  both  sides  of  the  armistice  lin. 
But  security  could  be  assured  "only  by  collect  s 
measures  which  commit  decisive  power  to  the  i] 
terring  of  aggression."  President  Eisenhov 
had  authorized  Secretary  Dulles  to  state  that 

given  a  solution  of  the  other  related  problems,  he  [** 
President]  would  recommend  that  the  United  States  j  i 
in  formal  treaty  engagements  to  prevent  or  thwart  : 
effort  by  either  side  to  alter  by  force  the  boundan 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Secretary  Dulles  hoped  that  other  countri 
would  be  willing  to  support  such  a  secur:' 
guaranty   and  that  the  United   Nations  wot 


28  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  378. 
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onsor  it.  Under  such  collective  security  meas- 
es the  fears  could  be  resolved  and  political  lead- 
ihip  in  the  Middle  East  could  "devote  itself  to 
■tractive  tasks." 

Since  the  Armistice  Agreements  of  1949  had  not 
tarmined  permanent  frontiers,  agreement  con- 
rning  borders  should  precede  a  boundary 
aranty.     The  overall  advantages  to  be  gained 

such  a  guaranty  were  well  worth  the  adjust- 
nts  required  to  convert  "armistice  lines  of  dan- 
r  into  boundary  lines  of  safety,"  and  Secretary 
dies  believed  it  "possible  to  find  a  way  of 
•onciling  the  vital  interests  of  all  the  parties." 
N  Tinted  States  was  willing  to  assist  in  finding 
solution  to  this  problem,  and,  if  agreement 
lid  be  reached  on  the  basic  problems  of  refugees, 
:urity,  and  boundaries,  it  was  thought  possible 
solve  other  issues,  largely  economic,  and  also 
reach  an  agreement  concerning  the  status  of 
rusalem.  The  United  States  was  ready  to  sup- 
rt  a  review  of  the  latter  problem  by  the  United 
itions. 

Secretary  Dulles  said  that  the  purpose  of  his 
itement  was  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  for 
provement  and  make  clear  that  the  United 
ates  was  disposed  to  encourage  that  possibility 

contributions    of   its    own,   if    desired.    He 
icluded : 

it  a  time  when  a  great  effort  is  being  made  to  ease  the 
ision  which  has  long  prevailed  between  the  Soviet  and 
•stern  worlds,  can  we  not  hope  that  a  similar  spirit 
raid  prevail  in  the  Middle  East?  That  is  our  plea, 
e  spirit  of  conciliation  and  of  the  good  neighbor  brings 
h  rewards  to  the  people  and  to  the  nations.  If  doing 
it  involves  some  burdens,  they  are  burdens  which  the 
ited  States  would  share,  just  as  we  would  share  the 
isfaction  which  would  result  to  all  peoples  if  happi- 
ss,  contentment,  and  good  will  could  drive  hatred  and 
jery  away  from  peoples  whom  we  hold  in  high  respect 
1  honor. 

U.N.  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  imme- 
uely  welcomed  the  Secretary's  address  and  de- 
ired  that  American  willingness  to  participate 
bstantially  in  an  international  loan  to  assist 
b  Arab  refugees  "might  well  prove  to  be  an 
proach  to  this  humanitarian  problem  which 
mid  mark  the  beginning  of  a  general  stabiliza- 
>n  of  conditions  in  the  area."  Similarly  the 
lited  Kingdom,  on  August  27,  endorsed  the  pro- 
sals  as  "an  important  contribution  toward  the 
lution  of  the  most  critical  problem  in  the  Middle 
ist."    The  United  Kingdom  was  ready  to  play 
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its  full  part  "in  an  effort  to  bring  about  more 
settled  relations"  and  declared,  as  had  already  been 
stated  on  April  4,  that  it  was  ready  to  guarantee 
"by  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  parties  concerned 
any  territorial  settlement  so  agreed."  The  United 
Kingdom  welcomed  American  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate both  in  security  guaranties  and  in  an 
international  loan  and  hoped  that  the  govern- 
ments concerned  might  be  disposed  to  examine 
the  possibilities  of  settlement.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment also  substantially  endorsed  the  proposals. 
Sir  John  Kotelewala,  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon, 
declared  on  August  28  that  the  suggested  program 
would  "provide  a  useful  starting  point"  for  a 
"further  sincere  and  determined  effort"  to  settle 
outstanding  Israel- Arab  differences;  Ceylon,  too, 
was  ready  to  assist  "in  the  search  for  a  peaceful 
solution." 

At  his  news  conference  on  August  30,  Secretary 
Dulles  declared  that  his  address  had  been  "a  very 
carefully  considered  statement"  and  he  did  not 
desire  to  elaborate  on  it  "in  terms  of  substance" 
until  there  had  been  responsible  comment  from 
Middle  Eastern  Governments. 

Although  there  was  no  official  Arab  comment 
concerning  the  Dulles  suggestions,  unofficial  com- 
ment wa9  critical.  The  Israel  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeared  rather  favorably  impressed 
but  desired  more  information  with  regard  both 
to  frontier  guaranties  and  to  frontier  adjustments. 
In  an  address  on  September  11,  Abba  Eban, 
Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  declared 
that,  while  Israel  was  "ready  in  the  proper  con- 
text for  mutual  adjustments  of  the  boundary 
lines,"  it  would  "accept  no  unilateral  territorial 
concessions." 

Secretary  Dulles  again  discussed  the  problem  of 
peace  in  the  Near  East  in  his  address  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  September  22.27  He 
noted  that  the  situation  in  that  area  remained 
troubled,  repeated  his  proposals,  indicated  that 
the  United  Kingdom  and  a  number  of  other  gov- 
ernments had  expressed  their  support,  and  added 
that,  if  there  was  a  favorable  response  from  the 
Near  East,  "many  aspects  of  this  problem  would 
eventually  come  to  the  United  Nations  for  its  ac- 
tion at  some  future  session." 


"Ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1955,  p.  523.  See  also  the  remarks  of 
Ambassador  Eban  in  the  General  Assembly  on  Oct.  3  in 
U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  532,  pp.  215-19. 
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PROBLEM  OF  ARMS  SHIPMENTS 

Closely  related  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  was  the  problem  of  arms  ship- 
ments to  that  area.  Secretary  Dulles  indicated 
on  August  30  that,  although  he  had  no  direct  proof 
as  yet,  the  Department  of  State  had  received  un- 
official reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  offered 
to  supply  arms  to  some  Arab  States.  Premier 
Gamal  Abdel  Nass«r  of  Egypt  announced  an 
Egyptian-Czechoslovak  arms  arrangement  on 
September  27. 

On  the  same  date  Secretary  Dulles  and  Foreign 
Secretary  Macmillan  discussed  the  problem  in 
New  York.28  They  declared  that  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were 
based  on  the  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  enable  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  to  provide  for  inter- 
nal security  and  defense  and,  on  the  other,  "to 
avoid  an  arms  race  which  would  inevitably  in- 
crease the  tensions  in  the  area."  They  hoped  that 
other  governments  would  also  be  guided  by  these 
principles.  The  Department  of  State  sent  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  George  V.  Allen  to  Cairo 
on  September  28  to  look  into  the  problem. 

The  Israel  Government  indicated  that  it  would 
have  to  study  the  implications  of  the  report  that 
Egypt  was  making  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  arms.  Meanwhile,  the  Egyptian  Government 
insisted  on  its  sovereign  rights  in  the  matter  and 
declared  that  it  had  sought  unsuccessfully  to  pur- 
chase arms  from  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France.  The  French  Govern- 
ment alined  itself  with  the  Anglo-American 
position,  but  the  Soviet  Government,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  held  that  each  state  had  the 
right  to  look  after  its  defenses  and  to  purchase 
weapons  for  defense  requirements  on  the  "usual 
commercial  terms,"  a  position  which  was  echoed  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  on  October  3. 
Meanwhile,  the  Council  of  the  Arab  League  sup- 
ported the  Egyptian  position,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Syria  indicated  their  willingness  to  make  sim- 
ilar arrangements. 

Secretary  Dulles  commented  on  the  Egyptian- 
Czechoslovak  arrangement  on  October  4,29  noting 
that  as  a  result  of  Assistant  Secretary  Allen's  visit 
to  Cairo  there  was  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem,  although  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  arrangement  would  not  be  implemented.     Re- 

■  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10, 1955,  p.  560. 
"Ibid.,  Oct.  17,  1055,  p.  604. 
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calling  his  statement  of  August  30  that  the  Aft 
countries  were  independent  governments  and  :ft 
to  do  whatever  they  wished  in  the  matter,  \ 
Dulles  declared  that,  from  the  standpoint* 
Soviet-American  relations,  "such  deliveries] 
arms  would  not  contribute  to  relaxing  tensiow 
and  he  added: 

It  is  difficult  to  be  critical  of  countries  which,  fee^ 
themselves  endangered,  seek  the  arms  which  they  sinceT 
believe  they   need   for   defense.     On   the  other   han^ 
doubt  very  much  that,  under  the  conditions  which 
vail  in  the  area,  it  is  possible  for  any  country  to  get  sec 
through  an  arms  race.     Also  it  is  not  easy  or  pleasar 
speculate   on   the   probable  motives   of   the   Soviet- 
leaders. 

The  Secretary  of  State  referred  to  his  add] 
of  August  26  and  repeated  his  proposal  for  a  J 
curity  guaranty  under  the  United  Nations,  whJ 
he  believed,  "would  relieve  the  acute  fears  whJ 
both  sides  now  profess."     Since  he  did  not  kr 
the  precise  character  or  extent  of  the  Czechoslo\ 
Egyptian  arrangement,  or  whether  it  might 
riously  upset  the  balance  of  power"  in  the  Mic 
East,  Mr.  Dulles  could  not  say  whether  the  Uni  I 
States  might  ship  arms  to  Israel.     In  the  mainA 
pointed  out,  it  had  been  American  policy  "to  avJ 
participating  in  what  might  become  an  arms  rac| 
and  he  still  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible 
avoid  getting  into  that  situation." 

Prime  Minister  Eden  expressed  similar  vitB 
in  an  address  at  Bournemouth  on  October  8,  nf 
ing  the  "grave  risks"  of  the  "crudest  form  of  ai 
race"  and  declaring  that,  if  an  outside  great  poM 
stepped  in  to  supply  arms  "on  an  infinitely  lar/l 
scale,"  the  risks  inevitably  would  be  intensifi 

The  problem  soon  was  complicated  further 
Soviet  promises  of  extended  economic  and  te 
nical  assistance,  and  the  situation  became  m 
tense.  Secretary  Dulles  touched  upon  the  mat 
again  on  October  18,30  indicating  that  there  mij 
be  some  informal  discussion  of  it  with  Soviet  F 
eiffn  Minister  Molotov  at  the  Geneva  conferer 
He  did  not  consider  that  "very  certain  conclusioi 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Tripartite  Declarat: 
of  May  25,  1950,  which  was  based  on  the  brc 
concept  of  avoiding  both  a  serious  imbalance 
power  and  an  armaments  race  in  the  Middle  E? 
Nor  could  he  yet  judge  the  military  significai 
of  the  Czechoslovak-Egyptian  arrangement,  sh 


mIbid.,  Oct.  31,  1955,  p.  688.     See  also  the  address 
Assistant  Secretary  Allen  before  the  New  York  He 
Tribune  Forum  on  Oct.  17, 1955,  ibid.,  p.  683. 
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lie  "business  of  secondhand  arms"  was  "very  diffi- 
,ilt  to  appraise  accurately"  and  the  value  of  the 
Hoards  was  not  always  easy  to  judge. 
Israel  Prime  Minister  Moshe  Sharett  also  spoke 
t  length  on  the  possible  arms  race  in  an  address 
>fore  the  Israel  Knesset  on  October  18,  accusing 
gypt  of  misdeeds  along  the  Israel  demarcation 
nes  and  expressing  approval  of  Mr.  Dulles'  ad- 
dress of  August  26,  although  he  declared  there 
>uld  be  "no  unilateral  territorial  concessions  on 
(ie  part  of  Israel."  Mr.  Sharett  considered  the 
zechoslovak-Egyptian  arms  arrangement  a  dan- 
?r  to  Israel,  along  with  the  British  shipment  of 
'•ms  to  Iraq  and  other  Arab  States.  But  because 
ins  were  a  "prime  necessity"  for  its  defense, 
*;rael  would  "not  refuse  arms  from  any  possible 
'lurce."  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sharett  contended 
\&t  no  power  was  justified  in  withholding  a  se- 
nility pact  from  Israel  and  attached  "particular 
'nportance"  to  one  with  the  United  States,  to 
'hich  Israel  had  considered  itself  "entitled"  for 
'long  time.31 

!  Prime  Minister  Sharett  later  journeyed  to  Paris 
W  Geneva  in  order  to  present  Israel's  position 
i  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the 
nited  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
e  visited  the  United  States  during  November- 
ecember  in  the  interest  of  arms  and  a  security 
laranty. 

'IE  PRESIDENT'S  POSITION 

Meanwhile,  from  Denver,  Colo.,  President 
jisenhower  issued  a  statement  concerning  peace 

the  Middle  East  on  November  9.32  He  said  he 
jit  that  nothing  which  had  happened  since  1954 
lid  invalidated  "our  fundamental  policies  .  .  . 
ised  on  friendship  for  all  of  the  peoples  of  that 
^ea."  In  the  President's  view,  true  security  "must 
1  based  upon  a  just  and  reasonable  settlement," 
id  he  recalled  the  U.S.  offer  of  August  26  to 
£n  in  "formal  treaty  engagements  to  prevent  or 
Iwart  any  effort  by  either  side  to  alter  by  force 
le  boundaries  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
Irs."  Recent  developments  had  made  a  settle- 
\int  all  the  more  imperative,  and  the  President 
(jdared  that  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
lay  its  full  part  and  would  "support  firmly  the 


1  On  Oct.  24  the  Knesset  approved  a  resolution  express- 
i:  its  anxiety  concerning  the  arms  shipment  to  Egypt 
■i  the  continued  arming  of  Iraq  and  other  Arab  States. 

I'  Bihton  of  Nov.  21,  1955,  p.  845. 
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United  Nations,"  which  had  "already  contrib- 
uted so  markedly  to  minimize  violence  in  the  area." 
He  hoped  that  other  nations  of  the  world  would 
cooperate  in  this  endeavor,  "thereby  contributing 
significantly  to  world  peace." 

Prime  Minister  Eden  also  discussed  Middle 
Eastern  problems  on  November  9,  referring  both 
to  the  U.S.  proposals  of  August  26  and  to  the  "new 
element  of  danger"  brought  into  the  picture 
through  the  Czechoslovak-Egyptian  arms  arrange- 
ment.33 He  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  (Untso)  , 
regretted  that  the  Jordan  River  Valley  project 
had  not  yet  been  approved,  and  said  that  the  pow- 
ers "must  somehow  attempt  to  deal  with  the  root 
causes  of  the  trouble."  Because  of  its  "long  tra- 
dition of  friendship  with  the  Middle  East,"  the 
United  Kingdom  had  "a  special  responsibility" 
in  the  area.  The  United  Kingdom  was  aware  of 
the  respective  Israel  and  Arab  positions  concern- 
ing terms  of  peace,  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1947  and  afterward,  and  the  Armistice 
Agreements  of  1949,  and  he  felt  that  the  only  solu- 
tion was  some  kind  of  compromise  on  territorial 
claims,  in  the  interest  of  which  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  available.  If  there 
could  be  some  accepted  agreement  about  bounda- 
ries, the  Prime  Minister  believed  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  and  perhaps  other  powers 
would  be  prepared  to  give  a  formal  guaranty  to 
both  sides.  This  might,  at  last,  bring  "real  confi- 
dence and  security,"  and  there  would  also  be  finan- 
cial and  other  assistance  "over  this  tragic  problem 
of  the  refugees." 

On  November  15,  in  a  message  read  at  a  rally 
in  New  York  City,  President  Eisenhower  repeated 
the  American  willingness  to  sign  a  Middle  Eastern 
security  guaranty,  provided  agreement  was 
reached  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  con- 
cerning boundaries,  and  stressed  the  view  that  cur- 
rent problems  were  capable  of  pacific  settlement.34 
He  considered  a  threat  to  Middle  Eastern  peace  as 
a  threat  to  world  peace  and  indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  be  guided  by 
the  policies  of  the  1950  Tripartite  Declaration, 
which,  he  thought,  best  promoted  "the  interest 
and  security  of  the  peoples  of  the  area."  In  the 
President's  view : 


33  For  text  of  this  address,  made  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet,  see  British  Information  Services,  T.  48  (Nov.  10, 
1955). 

34  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1955,  p.  894. 
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The  need  for  a  peaceful  settlement  becomes  daily  more 
imperative.  The  United  States  will  play  its  full  part 
in  working  toward  such  a  settlement  and  will  support 
firmly  the  United  Nations  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  violence 
in  the  area.  By  firm  friendship  towards  Israel  and  all 
other  Nations  in  the  Near  East,  we  shall  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Department  of  State  indicated  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  following  visits  of  the  Israel  and  Egyptian 
Ambassadors,  that  the  United  States  "would  view 
with  grave  disapproval  anything  which  would  lead 
to  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East."  35  Two  days 
later,  the  Department  declared  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  "working 
closely  together  in  their  common  interest  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute."  The  two 
governments  saw  "eye  to  eye"  on  the  imperative 
necessity  of  an  early  settlement,  as  had  been  clearly 
indicated  by  the  President  on  November  9  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  August  26. 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  Prime  Minister 
Eden  clarified  the  British  position  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  November  22,  he  reaf- 
firmed the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950,  and  on 
November  24  he  declared  that  (1)  there  was  noth- 
ing in  his  address  of  November  9  involving  "very 
substantial"  concessions  of  territory  by  Israel, 
(2)  Israel  should  cooperate  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  900,000  Arab  refugees,  and  (3)  there  could 
be  no  real  settlement  without  Arab  recognition 
of  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist.  He  had  not  at- 
tempted to  specify  any  details  concerning  a  com- 
promise but  was  convinced  that  a  settlement  would 
be  so  valuable  that  both  sides  would  find  conces- 
sions "more  than  worthwhile."  The  Prime  Min- 
ister added  that,  although  he  did  not  want  to  bind 
his  American  friends  to  every  word  he  had  spoken, 
it  was  a  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  were  in  "close  agreement  in  this 
difficult  business." 

On  December  6  Secretary  Dulles,  who  had  had  a 
discussion  with  the  Israel  Foreign  Minister  on  the 
previous  day,  declared  that  the  United  States 
con!  inued  "to  feel  very  strongly  that  there  should 
be  a  solution"  of  the  Israel- Arab  problem.36    He 


35  On  Nov.  10  the  Department  announced  that  it  had 
"let  it  be  known  that  we  would  be  strongly  opposed  to 
the  side  which  starts  a  war  and  would  be  very  favorably 
disposed  to  the  side  which  convinces  us  that  it  desires 
to  maintain  peace." 

"Bijlm  tin-  of  Dec.  19, 1055,  p.  1009.  Foreign  Secretary 
HacmlUan  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  Dec.  12  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  doing  everything  possible  to  make 
1 1 j r-  problems  of  the  Middle  East  "utterly  insoluble." 


held  the  need  for  a  solution  to  be  imperative  al 
hoped  that  both  sides  would  see  the  advantages! 
a  settlement,  but  he  would  not  say  that  there  wl 
any  "concrete  developments  which  could  be  ;1 
duced  as  proof  that  they  have  been  so  convinced! 
yet" ;  the  possibilities,  in  his  view,  still  existed.  1 

TENSION  ALONG  BORDERS 

But  despite  these  efforts  1955  did  not  brinjl 
settlement  in  the  Arab-Israel  controversy.  T| 
sion  along  the  demarcation  lines 37  continued  i| 
abated,  with  the  Israel-Egyptian  and  Isnl 
Syrian  demarcation  lines  the  major  center  of  ol 
flict,  rather  than  the  Israel- Jordan  boundary  as| 
years  past.38 

Israel-Egyptian  relations  worsened  during  191 
with  the  continuance  of  Egyptian  restricticl; 
against  Israel  shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal  and  il. 
Gulf  of  Aqaba 39  and  numerous  infiltrating  ra I 
across  the  demarcation  lines  in  the  Gaza  regiM 
The  first  serious  incident  of  the  year  was  Isratm 
"retaliatory"  raid  in  the  Gaza  strip  on  Febru tm 
28,  in  which  39  Egyptians  and  8  Israelis  wl 
killed  and  30  Egyptians  and  13  Israelis  woundiB 
an  act  for  which  the  United  Nations  SecurB 
Council  censured  Israel  on  March  29, 1955.40 

In  line  with  the  suggestions  of  Maj.  Gm 
E.  L.  M.  Burns,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  m 
tions  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  the  SeciB 
ity  Council  on  March  30  called  upon  the  partiesB 
cooperate  in  (1)  establishment  of  joint  patr« 
along  sensitive  portions  of  the  demarcation  liiH 

(2)  negotiation  of  a  local  commanders'  agreeme.B 

(3)  erection  of  a  barbed- wire  obstacle  along  sM 
tions  of  the  line,  and  (4)  manning  of  all  outpcJ 
and  patrols  by  regular  forces.41  The  difficult:  ■ 
continued,  however,  and  on  April  13  Geneili 
Burns  declared  that  the  significant  element  in  t| 
increased  tension  had  been  the  mining  of  tracrt 
used  by  Israel  army  trucks — an  action  which  migl 
have  been  in  retaliation  for  the  Gaza  incident! 


87  For  a  map  of  Israel  showing  boundary  and  demarB 
tion  lines,  see  iMd.,  Feb.  21, 1955,  p.  363. 

8S  One  serious  incident  occurred  on  the  Israel-LebamB 
demarcation  line  on  Sept.  22 ;  an  armed  gang  attacked* 
bus,  killing  three  persons  and  wounding  nine,  one  of  wh'B 
was  an  American  citizen. 

30  See,  for  example,  the  Israel  complaint  of  Sept.  1 
1955  (U.N.  doc.  S/3442). 

<0  For  U.S.  statement  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Bullet 
of  Apr.  18, 1955,  p.  659  and  p.  661. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  662 ;  U.N.  docs.  S/3373  and  S/PV.  693. 

a  U.N.  doc.  S/3990. 
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ho  increasing  seriousness  of  the  situation 
pompted  Ambassador  Lodge,  as  President  of  the 
icurity  Council,  to  express  his  concern  to  Coun- 
1  members  on  June  7;  his  letter  (copies  of  which 
ere  sent  to  the  Egyptian  and  Israel  representa- 
ves  to  the  U.N.)  noted  that,  if  General  Burns 
d  not  receive  the  necessary  cooperation  of  the 
irties,  another  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
ight  be  necessary.43 

Nevertheless,  incidents  continued,  and  the  dis- 
issions  under  General  Burns  did  not  go  well, 
icidents  which  resulted  in  heavy  casualties  and 
miry  claims  and  counterclaims  had  seriously  in- 
imed  the  situation  by  the  end  of  August.  A 
ase-tire  was  accepted  by  September  4,  but  Gen- 
al  Burns  was  convinced  that  a  repetition  could 
\  avoided  only  if  the  opposing  forces  were  sep- 
•ated  by  a  physical  barrier  and  kept  500  meters 
i  each  side  of  the  line.44  The  Security  Council 
et  on  September  8  and  unanimously  adopted  a 
solution  (1)  noting  the  cease-fire,  (2)  calling  on 
rael  and  Egypt  to  bring  about  peace  and  order 
the  Gaza  region  and  particularly  "to  desist  from 
irther  acts  of  violence  and  to  continue  the  cease- 
•e  in  full  force  and  effect,"  (3)  endorsing  the 
urns  proposals  concerning  separation  of  the 
iposing  forces,  (4)  calling  for  freedom  of  move- 
ent  of  United  Nations  observers  ( some  of  whom 
id  been  detained  in  Israel),  (5)  calling  for  full 
operation  with  General  Burns,  and  (6)  request- 
g  the  latter  to  report  to  the  Security  Council 
i  implementation  of  the  resolution.45 
Although  both  Egypt  and  Israel  conditionally 
Teed  on  September  27  to  the  Untso  request  to 
ithdraw  from  the  demilitarized  zone,  the  situa- 
>n  did  not  improve  and  shooting  incidents  con- 
lued,  with  provocations  on  both  sides.  On  No- 
mber  2,  following  a  statement  of  Prime  Minister 
?n-Gurion  that  Israel  was  ready  for  peace  with 
?ypt,  Israel  forces  struck  at  Egyptian  positions 
lich  were  beyond  the  old  border  in  the  demili- 
rized  zone,  with  the  result  that  50  Egyptians 
?re  killed  and  40  wounded,  and  4  Israelis 
lied.  United  Nations  observers  were  not  per- 
itted  to  go  to  the  scene.  On  November  3,  the 
X.  Secretary-General  proposed  a  peace  plan 
Uing  for  clear  delineation  of  the  demarcation 

'  Bulletin  of  June  20, 1955,  p.  1016. 

4  See  U.N.  docs.  S/3425,  3426,  3427,  3428,  3430,  3431, 

a. 

'For  U.S.  statement  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Bul- 
in  of  Sept.  19,  1955,  p.  458. 


lines  and  the  withdrawal  of  armed  forces.  At  the 
same  time  he  protested  the  detention  of  United 
Nations  observers  and  expressed  "grave  concern" 
over  the  incident  in  a  protest  to  the  Israel  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations.46  Two  days  later 
the  Department  of  State  also  issued  a  statement 47 
following  a  conference  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Allen  with  Ambassador  Eban  and  Egyptian  Am- 
bassador Ahmed  Hussein;  it  noted  with  concern 
the  "increasing  tempo"  of  Israel-Egyptian  hostili- 
ties and  violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  by 
both  sides.  It  strongly  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  achieve  a  settlement  by  peaceful 
methods,  particularly  those  proposed  by  General 
Burns,  and  declared  that  United  Nations  observers 
should  have  "full  liberty  to  perform  their  peace- 
ful functions."  48 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  on  the  Egyptian- 
Israel  demarcation  lines  and  to  that  which  had 
generally  obtained  in  the  period  of  1949-54,  the 
Israel- Jordan  line  was  relatively  quiet.  On  April 
18,  a  local  commanders'  agreement,  designed  to 
minimize  incidents  and  other  hostile  acts  in  the 
Jerusalem  area,  was  accepted  on  an  informal 
basis.49  But  the  situation  along  the  Israel-Syrian 
line,  always  tense,  flared  into  open  conflict. 
There  were  occasional  Syrian  forays  across  the 
Israel  line  and  numerous  charges  and  counter- 
charges, with  mutual  recriminations.  On  Octo- 
ber 22  an  Israel  force  killed  3  Syrian  soldiers, 
wounded  6,  and  took  at  least  5  prisoners,  in  what 
the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organiza- 
tion termed  a  "well-planned"  operation.50  On 
December  11  a  much  more  serious  incident  de- 
veloped when  Israel  forces,  estimated  at  some 
600  men,  attacked  Syrian  outposts  overlooking 


46  See  also  Israel  protests  of  Nov.  1  and  8, 1955,  and  Mar. 
13,  1956  (U.N.  docs.  S/3454,  3456,  3559). 

47  Bulletin  of  Nov.  14,  1955,  p.  786. 

48  Of  the  disturbances  during  the  first  10  months  of  1955 
for  which  responsibility  has  so  far  been  determined, 
Egypt  was  held  responsible  by  the  Untso  for  some  30 
incidents,  in  which  4  Egyptians  and  16  Israelis  were  killed 
and  4  Egyptians  and  59  Israelis  were  wounded,  while 
Israel  was  held  responsible  for  21  incidents,  in  which  47 
Egyptians  and  9  Israelis  were  killed  and  45  Egyptians 
and  13  Israelis  wounded. 

49  During  the  first  10  months  of  1955  there  appear  to 
have  been  12  incidents  for  which  Israel  was  held  respon- 
sible, in  which  4  Jordanians  and  3  Israelis  were  wounded. 
Jordan  was  held  responsible  for  18  incidents,  in  which  8 
Jordanians  and  6  Israelis  were  killed  and  1  Jordanian 
and  13  Israelis  wounded. 

00  See  also  U.N.  docs.  S/3448  and  3451. 
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Lake  Tiberias  (the  Sea  of  Galilee),  killing  56 
Syrians  and  taking  29  prisoners,  with  at  least  6 
Israelis  among  the  dead.  The  Israel  Govern- 
ment charged  that  Syrian  troops  had  fired  at 
Israel  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  the 
Untso  held  that  there  had  been  violations  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement  by  both  sides,  pointed  to  the 
increase  in  tension,  and  noted  Syria's  resentment 
at  the  denial  of  fishing  rights.  There  was,  more- 
over, mutual  embitterment  because  of  failure  to 
return  prisoners.  But  the  report  of  the  Untso 
held: 

The  Israeli  action  on  the  night  of  11/12  December  was 
a  deliberate  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  general 
armistice  agreement,  including  those  relating  to  the  de- 
militarized zone,  which  was  crossed  by  the  Israel  forces 
which  entered  Syria. 

Like  the  Kibya  and  Gaza  incidents  with  which  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  had  to  deal,  the  Tiberias  incident  has 
been  explained  by  Israel  as  a  retaliatory  action  on  a  large 
scale.  In  these  three  cases,  Israel  forces  have  acted  by 
surprise  and  after  striking  a  heavy  blow,  they  have  re- 
turned to  their  base.  There  is,  however,  a  risk  in  such 
retaliatory  action,  viz  that  the  attacker  may  not  be  able 
to  limit  the  extent  of  the  operation  to  that  planned.  Such 
actions  may  well  produce  a  violent  reaction  by  the  forces 
of  the  attacked  country  and  what  had  been  conceived  as 
a  limited  raid  develops  into  full-scale  hostilities.  In  the 
present  atmosphere  of  tensions  and  military  activity,  this 
possibility  must  be  faced.61 

ACTION  IN  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

There  was  some  justification  for  the  fears  ex- 
pressed by  the  Untso.  On  December  15,  the  eve 
of  the  discussion  of  the  problem  by  the  Security 
Council,  the  Egyptian  Government  advised  the 
Secretary-General  that,  in  view  of  the  Egyptian- 
Syrian  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  October  20, 1955, 


1,1  U.N.  doc.  S/3516  and  Add.  1,  Corr.  1.  According  to 
official  Israel  estimates,  during  the  first  6  months  of  1954 
Israel  casualties  in  clashes  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  totaled 
2  killed  and  7  wounded.  At  least  25  incidents  were  re- 
ported in  the  first  10  months  of  1955  "causing  loss  of  life 
and  property,"  but  without  specification.  Most  of  the 
clashes  occurred  when  Syrian  military  outposts  domi- 
nating the  corner  of  the  sea  opened  fire  to  defend  Arab 
fishermen  threatened  by  Israel  police  patrols  or  to  inter- 
fere with  Isniel  shipping.  On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  the  UNTSO,  Israel  complaints  concerning  incidents  in 
1 '■>:,  I  reached  14,  involving  2  killed  and  8  wounded,  while 
there  were  24  complaints  in  1955,  with  no  casualties. 
Again  according  to  UNTSO,  there  were  14  Syrian  com- 
plaints during  1964,  involving  5  killed  and  6  wounded; 
in  1966  there  were  20  complaints  involving  two  wounded. 

On  liar.  4  there  was  an  incident  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
Involving  Syrian  forces  and  Israel  police;  4  of  the  latter 
were  killed  (U.N.  docs.  S/3554,  3555,  and  3558). 


Egypt  considered  the  attack  against  Syrian  forces 
"an  aggression  against  Egypt"  and  felt  compelled 
"to  treat  force  with  force."  5Z 

During  the  discussions  in  the  Security  Council, 
Israel  was  unanimously  condemned  for  the  action 
against  Syria.53  The  resolution  of  January  19, 
1956,54  held  that  interference  by  Syrian  authorities 
with  Israeli  activities  on  Lake  Tiberias  in  no  way 
justified  the  Israel  action.  It  reminded  Israel 
that  the  Security  Council  had  already  condemned 
the  raid  against  the  Jordanian  village  of  Kibya 
(October  14-15,  1953)  and  the  retaliatory  attack 
in  the  Gaza  region  (February  28, 1955)  .55 

The  attack  of  December  11-12,  1955,  Avas  con- 
demned as  a  "flagrant  violation"  of  the  cease-fire 
provisions  in  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
July  15,  1948,  and  of  the  Syrian-Israel  Armistice 
Agreement  of  1949.  The  Security  Council  also 
expressed  "its  grave  concern  at  the  failure  of  the 

62  U.N.  doc.  S/3514. 

63  Ambassador  Eban  made  a  spirited  defense  of  Israel  on 
Jan.  17,  among  other  things  charging  that,  as  a  result  of 
"acts  of  aggression  organized  on  the  responsibility  of 
Arab  Governments,"  some  884  Israelis  had  been  billed  or 
maimed  since  1951  (U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  713,  p.  36). 

M  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  183. 

66  For  the  discussions,  see  U.N.  docs.  S/PV.  707-715 ;  for 
various  drafts  of  the  resolution,  see  U.N.  docs.  S/3519, 
3528,  3530  and  Revs.  1-2,  S/3532,  S/3536,  and  S/3537. 
See  also  the  Israel  memoranda  of  Dec.  21  and  29,  1955 
(U.N.  docs.  S/3518,  3524).  Although  the  Council  recog- 
nized some  provocation,  all  members  felt  that  Israel's 
action  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  provocation;  as 
Ambassador  Lodge  declared  on  Jan.  12,  1956,  it  could 
not  "be  accurately  described  as  a  retaliatory  raid." 
Ambassador  Lodge  added,  "The  Security  Council  must 
do  more  than  condemn.  It  must  warn  the  Government  of 
Israel  that  another  transgression  will  compel  it  to  con- 
sider what  further  measures  under  the  charter  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  or  restore  the  peace"  (Bulletin  of 
Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  182). 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  UNTSO  did  not 
accept  the  Israel  charges  that  Egypt  had  sabotaged 
General  Burns'  attempt  to  ease  the  situation  in  the  Gaza 
region.  The  primary  difficulty  continued  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  Egyptians  desired  to  demarcate  all  three 
sides  of  the  demilitarized  zone  triangle,  whereas  the 
Secretary-General  had  proposed  demarcation  of  only  the 
side  which  constituted  the  old  Palestinian-Sinai  frontier. 
Despite  Israel's  charge  that  Egypt  had  rejected  the  pro- 
posals, the  UNTSO  for  the  third  time  denied  the  Israel 
charge  and  stated  that  "disturbance  of  public  opinion  in 
Arab  countries,"  following  Israel's  retaliatory  action  in 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  had  made  further  progress  in  negotia- 
tions impossible.  There  had  been  no  serious  clashes  in 
the  El  Auja  area  since  Nov.  2.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
UNTSO  denied  a  similar  Israel  charge  on  Nov.  18. 
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jovernment  of  Israel  to  comply  with  its  obliga- 
ions'*  and  called  upon  Israel  to  do  so  in  the  fu- 
uro ;  otherwise  the  Council  would  have  to  consider 
'what  further  measures  under  the  Charter  are 
■equired  to  maintain  or  restore  the  peace."  The 
■esolution  called  upon  the  parties  to  comply  with 
heir  obligations  under  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  to  respect  the  demarcation  line  and 
he  demilitarized  zone  and  requested  the  Chief  of 
*tatF  of  the  Untso  to  pursue  his  suggestions  for 
mproving  the  situation  in  the  area  of  Lake  Tibe- 
iae  "without  prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims  and 
>ositions  of  the  parties  and  to  report  to  the 
Council  as  appropriate  on  the  success  of  his  ef- 
orts."  Both  parties  were  called  upon  to  arrange 
nth  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  implement  the  provi- 
ions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  in  good  faith, 
nd  especially  "to  make  full  use  of  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission's  machinery  in  the  inter- 
>retation  and  application  of  its  provisions." 

On  January  24,  1956,  during  his  visit  to  the 
Jiddle  East,  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammar- 
kjold  announced  that  Egypt  had  accepted  the 
iroposals  with  regard  to  the  easing  of  tensions  in 
he  vicinity  of  the  demilitarized  zone  at  El  Auja 
Hitsana) ,  which  had  been  originally  set  forth  on 
November  4  and  which  Israel  had  accepted  on 
ranuary  4.  These  proposals  dealt  with  border 
aarkings  and  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  de- 
ailitarized  zone.  At  the  end  of  his  visit  the  Sec- 
etary-General  indicated  that  he  was  somewhat 
lopeful  concerning  the  possibility  of  peace,  al- 
hough  he  did  not  minimize  the  difficulties.56  Both 
Lrab  and  Israel  leaders,  he  indicated,  had  re- 
ffirmed  their  faith  in  the  principles  and  purposes 
i  the  United  Nations,  had  expressed  their  de- 
ennination,  "in  accordance  with  their  obligations 
inder  the  Charter  and  under  the  General  Armi- 
tice  Agreement,  to  abstain  from  any  acts  of  hos- 
ilitv  or  aggression  and  above  all  to  settle  conflicts, 
rhen  they  may  arise,  by  peaceful  means."  The 
Secretary-General  was  convinced  that  such  an  at- 
itude  was  essential  for  a  lessening  of  tensions  and 
he  development  of  that  calm  in  which  alone  it 
rould  "be  possible  to  make  a  constructive  ap- 
•roach  toward  the  solution  of  outstanding  prob- 
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Other  Issues 

There  were  many  other  issues,  not  always  of  di- 
rect concern  to  the  United  States,  but  neverthe- 
less matters  of  interest  which  bore  promise  of  one 
sort  or  another  for  the  future.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Sudanese  Parliament,  on  December  19, 
1955,  adopted  a  unanimous  resolution  for  inde- 
pendence, which  was  duly  proclaimed  on  January 
1,  1956.58  The  United  States  extended  recogni- 
tion on  the  same  date,  and  on  January  2  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  sent  a  message  declaring  that  the 
United  States  looked  forward  to  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Sudan  and  wished  it 
"every  success  in  establishing  a  stable,  prosperous 
and  happy  nation." 59  The  United  States  also  en- 
dorsed the  application  of  the  Sudan  for  U.N.  mem- 
bership, which  the  Security  Council  unanimously 
recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.60 

Another  long-smoldering  issue  was  that  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Saudi  Arabia  over 
Buraimi.  Attempts  at  arbitration  had  failed  by 
the  fall  of  1955,  and  forces  of  Abu  Dhabi  and  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  supported  by  the  Trucial  Oman 
levies,  entered  the  area  on  October  26.  The  Saudi 
Government  informed  the  Security  Council  in 
October  that  it  reserved  the  right  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Council;  no  further  action  has 
been  taken,  however,  and  the  possibility  exists 
that  Saudi  Arabia  will  discuss  the  matter  directly 
with  the  British.61 

Still  a  third  problem  was  that  of  Goa,  involving 
India  and  Portugal,  which  had  broken  relations 
concerning  the  question.  Secretary  Dulles  on 
August  2  stated  that  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned with  tension  in  that  area  as  in  any  other. 
He  noted  that  it  had 

always  been  our  policy  to  favor  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  peaceful  means.  That  is,  of  course,  a  principle  which 
is  expressed  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
applies  to  Goa  as  well  as  to  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that,  as  I  recall,  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  affirmed  that  principle  for  his  own  Government, 


"  UN.  press  release  SG/464,  Jan.  30,  1956. 
"See  also  U.N.  doc.  S/3539  (Jan.  24,  1956)  for  Israel 
lemorandum. 


58  The  Anglo-Egyptian  controversy  concerning  the  Su- 
dan, in  the  settlement  of  which  the  United  States  was 
much  interested,  ended  formally  with  the  agreement  of 
Feb.  12,  1953. 

"  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  1956,  p.  85. 

"  Ibid.,Feb.  27,  1956,  p.  354. 

01  For  the  British  and  Saudi  positions  concerning  the 
matter,  see  U.N.  docs.  S/3450,  3452,  3465. 
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and  I  am  confident  that  that  is  also  the  view  that  will 
be  taken  by  the  Government  of  Portugal.82 

Subsequently,  during  the  visit  of  the  Portuguese 
Foreign  Minister  to  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  a  joint  communique  referred  among  other 
things  to  allegations  concerning  "the  Portuguese 
provinces  in  the  Far  East,"  in  view  of  various 
statements  made  during  the  Bulganin-Khrushchev 
visit  to  India.63  In  a  statement  of  December  6,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  pointed  to  the  context  of  the  state- 
ment, which  had  been  directed  against  the  intro- 
duction of  hate  and  prejudice  into  a  situation 
calling  for  calmness  but  which  had  not  taken  "any 
position  on  the  merits  of  the  matter."  The  United 
States  believed  that  such  problems  should  not  be 
settled  by  force — a  general  approach  which,  he 
felt,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  shared.64  On  Decem- 
ber 29  the  United  States  sent  a  note  to  the  Indian 
Government  to  this  effect. 


French- Moroccan  Declaration 

Department  Announcement 

Press  release  117  dated  March  7 

On  March  2,  1956,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
France  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Morocco  signed 
a  Joint  Declaration  which  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Morocco  and  affirmed  the  will  of  the 
two  nations  to  define,  as  equal  and  sovereign  part- 
ners, the  new  conditions  which  will  govern  their 
future  relationships. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  occasion  the  United 
States  should  pay  tribute  to  the  farsighted  and 
generous  statesmanship  which  has  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  collaboration  between 
the  two  nations. 

Our  representatives  in  France  and  Morocco  have 
been  instructed  to  convey  our  congratulations  on 
this  occasion. 

Message  to  Acting  Foreign  Minister  of  France  ' 

Press  release  118  dated  March  7 

My  Government  has  instructed  me  to  convey 
warmest  congratulations  to  your  Government  on 
the  farsighted  statesmanship  which  has  culmi- 


nated in  the  Joint  Declaration  of  March  2,  195 
by  the  French  and  Moroccan  Governments.  M 
Government  is  particularly  gratified  that  the  De< 
laration,  which  recognizes  the  independence  C\ 
Morocco,  should  also  reaffirm  the  will  of  both  nj 
tions  to  work  out  their  destinies  together  and  thi 
to  assure  the  continued  contribution  of  France  1 
the  future  of  Morocco. 

Message  to  Sultan  of  Morocco  •' 

Press  release  119  dated  March  7 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to  cor 
vey  to  Your  Majesty  and  His  Government  an 
to  the  Moroccan  people  warmest  congratulatior 
on  the  recognition  of  Morocco's  independence,  a 
embodied  in  the  Franco-Moroccan  Declaration  c 
March  2,  1956. 

My  Government  renews  its  wishes  for  the  peac 
and  prosperity  of  Morocco,  and  has  asked  me  t 
express  its  gratification  that  Morocco  has  freel 
chosen,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  to  continue  in  th 
path  of  its  traditional  friendships. 

Text  of  Declaration  3 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Government  of  the  French  Eepublic  and  Hi 
Majesty  Mohammed  V,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  affirm  thei 
desire  to  put  into  full  operation  the  declaration  of  L 
Celle  Saint-Cloud  of  November  6,  1955. 

They  note  that,  following  the  evolution  achieved  b 
Morocco  on  the  road  of  progress,  the  Treaty  of  Fez  c 
March  30,  1912,  no  longer  corresponds  henceforth  to  th. 
necessities  of  modern  life  and  can  no  longer  gover 
Franco-Moroccan  relations. 

Consequently  the  Government  of  the  French  Republi 
solemnly  confirms  the  recognition  of  the  independence  o 
Morocco,  which  specifically  implies  a  diplomacy  and  a 
army,  as  well  as  its  desire  to  respect  and  have  respecte 
the  Moroccan  territorial  integrity  guaranteed  by  intei 
national  treaties. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  and  Hi 
Majesty  Mohammed  V,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  declare  tha 
the  negotiations  which  have  just  opened  at  Paris  betweei 
Morocco  and  France,  sovereign  and  equal  states,  have  a 
their  object  to  conclude  new  accords  which  will  define  th 
interdependence  of  the  two  countries  in  the  domains  wher 
their  interests  are  common,  which  will  thus  establish  thei 
cooperation  on  the  basis  of  liberty  and  equality,  notabl; 
in  matters  of  defense,  of  external  relations,  of  economj 


M  IJulletin  of  Aug.  15, 1955,  p.  263. 

"  I hiil.,  Doc.  12,  1955,  p.  906. 

"  I hi<l.,  Dec.  19,  1955,  p.  1007. 

1  Delivered  by  Ambassador  C.  Douglas  Dillon  on  Mar.  7. 


"Delivered  to  His  Cherifian  Majesty  Mohammed  \ 
on  Mar.  7  by  Julius  C.  Holmes,  Diplomatic  Agent  of  th 
United  States  in  Morocco. 

*  Signed  at  Paris  on  Mar.  2  by  Foreign  Minister  Chris 
tian  Pineau  of  France  and  Premier  Embarek  Bekkal  o 
Morocco. 
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I  of  culture,  and  which  will  guarantee  the  rights  and 
Ttios  of  the  French  established  in  Morocco  and  of  the 
roccans  established  in  France  respecting  the  sovereignty 
)oth  states. 

"he  Government  of  the  French  Republic  and  His 
jesty  Mohammed  V,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  agree  that, 
dins  the  application  of  these  agreements,  the  new  re- 
onships  between  France  and  Morocco  will  be  founded 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  annexed  to  the  present 
luration. 

PROTOCOL 

,  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  sovereignly  by  His 
Jesty  the  Sultan.  The  representative  of  France  is 
nizant  of  projects  of  Dahirs  and  of  decrees:  he  will 
mit  observations  when  the  texts  refer  to  the  interests 
France,  of  Frenchmen,  or  of  foreigners  during  the 
[od  of  transition. 

[.  His  Majesty  Mohammed  V,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  will 
iblish  a  national  army.  France  will  lend  its  assistance 
lorocco  for  the  constitution  of  this  army.  The  present 
us  of  the  French  Army  in  Morocco  remains  unchanged 
lug  the  transition  period. 

II.  Administrative  powers  reserved  until  now  will  be 
subject  of  a  transfer  whose  modalities  will  be  decided 
er  common  agreement. 

he  Moroccan  Government  will  be  represented  with  the 
it  to  speak  and  vote  in  the  committee  of  the  franc  zone, 
central  directing  organ  of  monetary  policy  for  the 
re  franc  zone. 

n  the  other  hand,  guaranties  enjoyed  by  French  offi- 
s  and  French  agents  serving  in  Morocco  are  main- 
led. 

V.  The  representative  of  the  French  Republic  in  Mo- 
»  will  carry  the  title  of  High  Commissioner  of  France. 


tters  of  Credence 

fames  C.  Hagerty,  press  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
it,  announced  on  March  2  that  the  President 
I  that  day  received  the  credentials  of  the  newly 
winted  Ambassador  of  Japan,  Masayuki  Tani. 


sit  of  Prime  Minister 
Ireland 

Hie  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
press  release  122)  the  members  of  the  party  for 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  John  A.  Costello, 
ime  Minister  of  Ireland,  who  will  arrive  in 
ishington  on  March  14 : 

ohn  A.  Costello,  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland 

ohn  Joseph  Hearne,  Ambassador  of  Ireland 

lexis   Fitzgerald,   special   personal   assistant   to   the 

Prime  Minister 
harles   Murray,   Principal   Officer,   Prime   Minister's 

Department 

fch   19,   1956 


William  Howard  Taft,  3d,  American  Ambassador  to 

Ireland 
John  F.   Simmons,  Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of 

State 
John  P.  Meagher,  Press  Officer,  Department  of  State 

The  Prime  Minister  will  spend  3  days  in  Wash- 
ington and  a  week  in  and  near  New  York  City. 
He  will  remain  in  the  United  States  until  March 
29. 


Educational  Exchange  Agreement 
With  Denmark  Extended 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  on  February  17  the 
United  States  and  Denmark  extended  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries  dated  August  23, 
1951,  to  provide  for  a  program  of  educational  ex- 
change under  the  Fulbright  Act  for  an  additional 
5-year  period.  The  notes  were  exchanged  in  a 
brief  ceremony  at  Copenhagen  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Denmark,  Robert  D.  Coe, 
and  the  Danish  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister, H.  C.  Hansen,  representing  their  respective 
governments. 

The  exchange  of  notes  provides  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  program  at  its  present  level  ($180,000 
annually ) .  The  funds  made  available  will  be  used 
to  finance  travel  of  Danish  nationals  to  the  United 
States  for  study,  teaching,  lecturing,  or  advanced 
research  and  to  pay  travel  and  maintenance  costs 
for  Americans  to  engage  in  similar  activities  in 
Denmark. 

Nearly  600  exchanges  have  or  will  have  taken 
place  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States 
during  the  first  5  years  of  the  program's  operation. 

In  presenting  the  American  note,  Ambassador 
Coe  said  it  was  a  matter  of  particular  gratifica- 
tion to  him  that,  when  the  end  of  the  program 
was  threatened  by  the  expiration  of  supporting 
funds,  great  initiative  was  shown  in  Denmark  to 
find  ways  and  means  for  its  continuation.  He 
paid  particular  tribute  to  the  interest  shown  and 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Danish  press  as  well  as 
leaders  in  the  academic  world  to  have  the  program 
extended. 

He  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying: 

This  exchange  has  not  only  had  its  effects  on  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  but  has  enriched  many  institutions  in 
both  our  countries.  I  am  pleased  therefore  that  the 
Danish  Government  fully  cooperated  with  my  Govern- 
ment, which  has  made  funds  available  to  continue  this 
program    for    an    additional    five    years.    International 
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cooperation  through  cultural  exchange  is  the  basic  idea 
of  the  Fulbright  program,  and  it  was  a  Danish  poet  who 
said  that  ".  .  .  good  ideas  cannot  die  until  even  better 
ideas  have  grown  from  their  seed."  The  renewal  of  the 
Fulbright  Agreement  between  our  two  countries  testifies 
to  the  strength  of  a  good  idea. 

The  Prime  Minister  expressed  sincere  gratitude 
on  behalf  of  the  Danish  Government  for  continua- 
tion of  the  program,  and  stated : 

Apart  from  their  scientific  and  technical  value  such 
cultural  exchanges  have  resulted  in  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  cultural  and  social  life  in  the 
United  States.  Similarly,  we  hope  that  these  visits  may 
also  have  extended  American  knowledge  of  the  cultural, 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  our  country. 

He  added  that  the  program  "has  proved  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  Danish-American 
friendship." 


Report  on  Refugee  Relief  Act 
Transmitted  to  Congress 

Press  release  113  dated  March  6 

Forty-nine  percent  of  all  visas  that  have  been 
issued  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  were  issued 
in  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  1955,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1955.  Total  visas  issued  as  of  De- 
cember 31  were  73,331 ;  an  additional  13,000  visas 
have  been  issued  since  January  1,  1956. 

Pierce  J.  Gerety,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Program,  announced  the  figures 
for  the  last  half  of  1955  in  the  fifth  semiannual 
report,  transmitted  to  Congress  on  March  5.  The 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  allocated  209,000  visas 
to  bring  in  refugees,  escapees,  expellees,  relatives, 
and  orphans.    The  act  expires  December  31, 1956. 

Complete  success  is  already  assured  for  the  pro- 
gram in  Greece  and  Italy.  For  these  two  coun- 
tries "cutoff"  dates  for  applicants  and  sponsors 
were  announced  near  the  end  of  1955.1 

Considering  the  number  of  visas  issued,  cases 
now  in  process,  and  the  rate  new  cases  are  being 
received,  it  is  expected  that  goals  will  be  reached 
by  the  end  of  1956  for  the  following  categories: 
the  Italian  allocation  of  60,000  visas;  Greece, 
17,000;  escapees  in  Nato  countries,  10,000;  Pales- 
tine refugees  in  the  Near  East,  2,000 ;  and  Asians 
indigenous  to  the  Far  East,  5,000. 

Reporting  that  the  program  is  moving  forward 
in  all  areas  and  prospects  are  encouraging,  Mr. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5, 1955,  p.  917,  and  Jan.  2, 1956,  p.  16. 
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Gerety  cautioned  that,  despite  an  accelerated  rl 
of  processing  cases,  the  program  may  need  citul 
assurances  to  cover  as  many  as  55,000  persons,  cm 
sidering  maximum  visas  allowable.  He  poinl 
out  that  one  of  the  greatest  single  elements  :| 
versely  affecting  the  Refugee  Relief  Program  ci 
tinues  to  be  the  lack  of  an  adequate  flow  I 
assurances  from  American  citizens  for  certJ 
countries  and  categories  of  refugees. 

Sponsors  are  needed  for  refugees  and  escapi 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Netherlands;  n<| 
Asians  stranded  in  the  Far  East;  and  orphan 
Ninety  thousand  visas  were  allocated  for  escapl 
and  expellees  (largely  from  behind  the  Iron  CI 
tain)  now  residing  in  Germany  and  Austria.  C«| 
sidering  visas  issued,  cases  in  process,  and  the  ri 
assurances  are  being  received,  the  German-Al 
trian  allocation  may  need  assurances  to  coverl 
many  as  39,500  persons.  Improved  economic  c| 
ditions  in  Germany  have  lessened  the  demand  I 
visas  under  the  act.  Nevertheless,  there  are  laJ 
numbers  of  eligible  refugees,  expellees,  and 
capees  still  waiting  to  come  to  America,  and  ass' 
ances  are  needed  to  provide  visas  for  those  w 
seek  them  under  the  act. 

Further  sponsorships  from  American  citizi 
may  also  be  needed  to  cover,  in  approximate  m 
bers,  13,000  visa  possibilities  for  relatives  i 
refugees  in  the  Netherlands;  1,700  non-Asii 
who  were  stranded  in  the  Far  East;  and  I 
orphans  worldwide.  The  total  visa  allocatic 
made  by  the  Refugee  Act  to  those  areas  are :  1 
Netherlands,  17,000 ;  Far  East,  non- Asians,  2,0(j 
orphans,  4,000.  An  assurance  (or  sponsorshi 
may  cover  more  than  one  person,  in  the  case 
families ;  a  visa  covers  only  one  person. 

Persons  in  many  employment  categories  i 
among  those  waiting  to  come  to  the  United  Stat 
Thirty-three  voluntary  agencies,  41  Governo 
Committees  for  the  Refugee  Program,  and  ma 
local  and  national  organizations  are  available 
aid  citizens  in  sponsoring  refugees. 

Transportation  to  the  United  States  for  ma 
of  the  refugees  during  the  past  6  months 
provided  by  chartered  air  flights  and  special  sa 
ings  of  the  General  Langfttt,  a  converted  Na 
transport  under  charter  by  the  Intergovernmew 
Committee  for  European  Migration.  The  Lar< 
fit  made  seven  trips  from  July  12  to  Decern! 
16,  with  8,257  passengers. 

The  tabulation  by  states  of  verified  refug 
assurances   shows   the    following    10    (in   ord 
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sted)  to  be  leading  in  number  of  assurances 
lrnished:  New  York,  Illinois,  California,  New 
ereey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
ran,  Connecticut,  and  Wisconsin. 


ron  Lungs  Rushed  to  Argentina 
>r  Polio  Epidemic 

ess  release  114  dated  March  6 

The  U.S.  Government  through  the  Department 
:  State,  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
ation,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  with  the  co- 
jeration  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
id  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
3,  is  rushing  a  shipment  of  21  iron  lungs  to  Ar- 
sntina,  where  a  serious  epidemic  of  poliomyelitis 
is  broken  out.  Since  January  1,  upward  of  800 
ses  have  been  reported,  most  of  them  in  the  area 
:  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Aires ;  and  the  disease 
spreading  at  the  rate  of  approximately  60  cases 
day.  U.S.  Ambassador  Albert  F.  Nufer  in- 
•rmed  the  Department  of  State  of  the  urgent  need 
I  iron  lungs  and  other  equipment. 
The  American  Red  Cross  is  in  touch  with  the 
rgentine  Red  Cross  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
tent  of  assistance  needed  and  will  coordinate 
3  own  activities  with  those  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ent  agencies  cooperating.  Acting  on  behalf  of 
e  U.S.  Government,  the  National  Foundation 
r  Infantile  Paralysis  is  flying  two  of  its  experts 
Buenos  Aires  to  confer  with  Argentine  authori- 
«  and  to  determine  what  further  equipment, 
■ugs,  and  other  assistance  are  needed.  The 
oundation  is  preparing  to  send  two  or  more 
ams,  each  consisting  of  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a 
erapist. 

The  iron  lungs,  obtained  through  auspices  of  the 
in  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and  other  equip- 
ant  are  being  flown  to  Buenos  Aires  by  the  U.S. 
ir  Force. 


•irplus  Commodity  Agreement 
gned  With  Indonesia 

M  release  111  dated  March  2 

On  March  2  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung,  Minister 
j  Foreign  Affairs,  representing  the  Republic  of 
I  donesia  and  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr.,  American 
taibassador,  representing  the  United  States 
imed  in  Djakarta  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
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U.S.  surplus  commodities  valued  at  approximately 
$96,700,000.  This  agreement  was  concluded  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480, 83d  Congress,  as  amended) 1 
and  will  be  implemented  over  a  2-year  period. 

Payment  for  the  commodities  will  be  made  in 
Indonesian  rupiahs.  A  major  part  of  the  funds 
generated  by  the  agreement  will  be  loaned  to  the 
Indonesian  Government  for  development  pur- 
poses, with  eventual  repayment  to  the  United 
States.  The  remainder  will  be  used  for  U.S. 
Government  expenses  in  Indonesia,  agricultural 
marketing  development  in  Indonesia,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  an  educational  exchange  program 
between  Indonesia  and  the  United  States.2 


Distribution  of  Additional 
Quantities  of  Uranium  235 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  22 
STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

Mankind's  hopes  and  aspirations  for  peace  and 
greater  well-being  are  closely  linked  to  the  world's 
progress  in  developing  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  program  to  further  this  develop- 
ment has  advanced  steadily  in  the  past  two  years. 

I  am  announcing  today  further  steps  by  the 
United  States  toward  the  production  of  peaceful 
power  from  the  atom. 

At  the  recommendation  of  Chairman  Lewis  L. 
Strauss  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, in  which  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  concur,  I  have  determined,  under  Section 
41b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  that  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  the  special  nuclear  material 
uranium  235  may  now  be  designated  for  research 
and  development  purposes  and  for  fueling  nuclear 
power  reactors  at  home  and  abroad.  This  material 
will  be  available  for  either  sale  or  lease  under  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 

1  For  the  third  progress  report  on  P.  L.  480,  see  Bulletin 
of  Jan.  23, 1956,  p.  130. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  Mar.  2 
that  the  agreement  covers  about  550  million  pounds  of 
rice,  valued  at  $35.8  million ;  about  206  thousand  bales 
of  cotton,  valued  at  $36  million ;  23  million  pounds  of 
leaf  tobacco,  valued  at  $15  million;  and  about  1,270,000 
bags  of  wheat  flour,  valued  at  $5  million.  About  $4.9 
million  is  included  for  ocean  transportation. 
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ment.  The  Commission's  recommendations  are 
based  on  extensive  studies  that  have  been  in  prog- 
ress since  enactment  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954. 

The  quantities  of  uranium  235  which  will  be 
made  available  for  distribution  over  a  period  of 
years  under  this  determination  are : 

a.  In  the  United  States,  through  lease  for  all 
licensed  civilian  purposes,  principally  for  power 
reactors — 20,000  kilograms. 

b.  Outside  the  United  States,  through  sale  or 
lease  for  peaceful  purposes,  principally  power  and 
research  reactors — 20,000  kilograms.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  200  kilograms  already  made  avail- 
able for  research  reactors  abroad. 

It  is  not  intended  that  nations  which  are 
presently  producing  uranium  235,  or  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  shall  share  in  this 
distribution. 

Distribution  of  special  nuclear  material  will  be 
subject  to  prudent  safeguards  against  diversion  of 
the  materials  to  non-peaceful  purposes. 

The  quantities  of  uranium  235  to  be  made  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  this  determination  will  permit 
us  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  the  common  defense 
and  security  of  the  United  States  and  for  con- 
tributing to  the  peace  and  general  welfare  of  the 
world. 

Significant  actions  are  under  way  to  create  an 
international  agency  and  an  integrated  community 
for  Western  Europe  to  develop  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  The  United  States  welcomes  this 
progress  and  will  cooperate  with  such  agencies 
when  they  come  into  existence. 

The  special  nuclear  material  to  be  made  avail- 
able will  support  the  start  of  nuclear  power  pro- 
grams with  a  generating  capacity  of  several  mil- 
lions of  electrical  kilowatts.  "With  this  assur- 
ance, such  programs  may  be  undertaken  in  the  next 
several  years,  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

As  additional  projects  are  undertaken  by  our 
industry  and  by  other  nations,  more  nuclear  fuel 
will  be  required.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  informed  me  that  it  will  recommend  that 
additional  supplies  be  made  available  as  become 
necessary  in  the  future. 

This  action  demonstrates  the  confidence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  possibilities  of  developing 
nuclear  power  for  civilian  uses.  It  is  an  earnest 
of  our  faith  that  the  atom  can  be  made  a  power- 
ful instrument  for  the  promotion  of  world  peace. 


STATEMENT  BY  LEWIS  L.  STRAUSS 
CHAIRMAN,  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  President's  action  in  authorizing 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  make  avaik, 
40,000  kilograms  of  uranium  235  for  use  here  : 
abroad  in  the  development  of  nuclear  power  is 
most  important  step  toward  peaceful  uses 
atomic  energy  since  the  passage  of  the  Ato: 
Energy  Act  of  1954. 

The  President's  action  has  two  major  aspects 

a.  It  authorizes  the  Atomic  Energy  Comn 
sion    to   provide   sufficient   U-235    to   meet 
estimated  requirements  of  the  private  and  pull 
power  groups  in  the  United  States  which,  in 
role  of  pioneers,  have  announced  plans  for 
construction    and    operation    of    nuclear    po 
plants. 

b.  It  enables  the  Commission  to  respond  to 
top-priority  question  concerning  the  availabil 
of  nuclear  fuel  being  asked  by  our  friends  abr 
who  wish  to  negotiate  agreements  with  the  Uni 
States  for  assistance  in  developing  their  respect 
nuclear  power  programs. 

We  are  now  embarking  on  programs  of  aid 
nuclear  power  development,  extending  beyond  ( 
previous  programs  of  support  of  atomic  enes 
research  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Unc 
these  new  programs  we  will  provide  U-235  to  si 
port  nuclear  power  development  during  the  life 
the  licenses  issued  under  our  civilian  applicatic 
program  at  home  and  the  expected  life  of  agK 
power  reactor  projects  abroad  using  our  fu 
The  40,000  kilograms  of  U-235  available  to  dom 
tic  and  foreign  users  will  not  all  be  distributed 
the  coming  year  or  in  any  other  single  year, 
will  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  years  as  needf 
with  smaller  amounts  in  the  early  years. 

Prior  to  the  President's  action  today,  the  Unit 
States  offered  to  make  available,  within  prude 
security  considerations,  to  friendly  nations  pi 
pared  to  invest  their  own  funds  in  nuclear  pi 
grams  both  access  to  and  training  in  the  new  tec 
nology  of  theory,  design,  construction  and  opt 
ation  of  power  reactors. 

We  have  carried  out  that  promise  in  sevei 
ways.  At  the  International  Conference  on  t 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  held  in  Gene 
in  August  1955,  the  United  States  presented,  aloi 
with  the  valued  contributions  of  other  natioi 
much  data  useful  in  nuclear  power  research  ai 
development.    We  also  have  encouraged  friend 
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jns  to  seek,  under  mutually  acceptable  stand- 
of  necessary  security,  more  precise  data  and 
tanee  in  the  power  reactor  field. 
le  research  type  of  bilateral  agreements  for 
eration  now  in  effect  with  26  nations  contain 
j  words : 

is  the  hope  and  expectation  .  .  .  that  this  initial 
'merit  .  .  .  will  lead  to  consideration  of  further  co- 
tion  extending  to  the  design,  construction,  and  oper- 
of  power  producing  reactors. 

ral  nations  are  presently  negotiating  with  us 
he  type  of  agreement  envisioned  in  the  bilat- 
research  agreements. 

I  for  training  representatives  of  friendly 
>ns  in  the  new  technology  of  power  reactors, 
ave  organized  a  special  school  at  the  Commis- 
s  Argonne  National  Laboratory  from  which 
ientists  and  engineers  already  have  been  grad- 
1  and  30  more  are  now  attending  classes. 
e  70  men  come  from  29  nations.  It  is  planned 
tend  this  training.  Among  other  means  will 
proposed  educational  and  research  institution 
e  Far  East. 

the  present  state  of  the  nuclear  art,  countries 
available  water  power  or  supplies  of  coal  and 
'ill,  for  some  time  to  come,  find  it  more  eco- 
ic  to  build  and  operate  conventional  power 
ts. 

ie  authorization  of  20,000  kilograms  of  ura- 
l  235  to  be  made  available  for  lease  to  civilian 
!  in  the  United  States  was  based  on  estimates 
irrent  and  future  needs.  These  include  the 
s  of  existing  licenses  and  pending  applica- 
for  licenses  as  well  as  proposals  received  by 
Commission — including  proposals  under  the 
er  Demonstration  Reactor  Program — which 
likely  to  lead  to  the  filing  of  license  applica- 
i  during  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June 
956. 

lly  part  of  the  special  nuclear  material  will 
istributed  in  any  one  year.  Licenses  may  be 
d  for  a  varying  period  extending  up  to  40 
3,  and  delivery  of  U-235  to  licensees  will  be 
id  over  the  life  of  the  licenses,  to  permit  start- 
f  reactors  and  replacement  of  fuel  as  required 
:er  years. 

ie  U-235  will  be  distributed  under  provisions 
action  53  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
will  be  allocated  to  specific  licensees  only  on 
>asis  of  a  Commission  determination  of  the 
see's  need  for  the  material. 
ie  procedures  which  will  govern  the  distribu- 


tion of  the  20,000  kilograms  of  U-235  to  be  made 
available  to  other  countries,  as  well  as  charges  for 
sale  or  lease,  will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 
However,  based  on  the  value  of  $25  per  gram  of 
contained  U-235  for  enriched  uranium  leased  for 
research  reactors,  as  announced  by  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,  the  40,000  kilograms  of  U-235  now  made 
available  for  such  sale  or  lease  would  have  a  value 
of  one  billion  dollars. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Report  on  Audit  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 1954.  H.  Doc.  279,  December 
12,  1955.     90  pp. 

Distinguished  Civilian  Awards  and  Cultural  Interchange 
and  Development.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  vari- 
ous bills  relating  to  awards  of  medal  for  distinguished 
civilian  achievement  and  cultural  interchange  and  de- 
velopment. July  5,  6,  1955;  January  20,  26,  27,  1956. 
436  pp. 

Nineteenth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.    S.  Doc.  91,  January  1956.    200  pp. 

Report  on  Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1955.  H.  Doc.  314, 
January  16,  1956.     11  pp. 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Hearing  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions pursuant  to  S.  Res.  93,  84th  Congress.  Part  1, 
January  25,  1956.    45  pp. 

Nomination  of  Robert  R.  Bowie.  Hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  R.  Bowie  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.    February  7,  1956.     26  pp. 

Fifteenth  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange 
Activities.  Letter  from  chairman,  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  the  Fifteenth  Semiannual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange  for  the  period  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1955,  pursuant  to  section  603  of  Public  Law  402, 
80th  Congress.    H.  Doc.  335,  February  10,  1956.     21  pp. 

International  Convention  to  Facilitate  the  Importation 
of  Commercial  Samples  and  Advertising  Material.  Re- 
port to  accompany  Executive  Q,  83d  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion.    S.  Exec.  Rept.  3,  February  14,  1956.     6  pp. 

United  States  Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions. Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  transmitting 
the  fourth  report  on  the  extent  and  disposition  of 
United  States  contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1955  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Public  Law  806,  81st  Congress.  H.  Doc.  337,  February 
14,  1956.     78  pp. 

Extending  Greetings  to  the  Sudan.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Con.  Res.  70.     S.  Rept.  1485,  February  16, 1956.     2  pp. 

Importation  of  Certain  Handwoven  Fabrics  for  Use  in 
Making  Religious  Vestments.  Report  to  accompany  H. 
R.  4376.     S.  Rept.  1487,  February  20,  1956.     2  pp. 

Transfer  of  Amorphous  Graphite  from  Dutiable  List  to 
Free  List.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  3653.  S.  Rept. 
1488,  February  20,  1956.     3  pp. 

Authorizing  Participation  by  the  United  States  in  Parlia- 
mentary Conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  501.  H. 
Rept.  1808,  February  23,  1956.    3  pp. 
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Purposes  of  Proposed  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Secretary  Dulles  on  March  1 
and  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  on 
March  2. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  107  dated  March  1 

I  come  here  today  to  support  the  President's 
proposal  that  the  United  States  join  with  other 
nations  in  establishing  an  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation.  United  States  membership  in  the 
Organization  would  be  authorized  by  H.  R.  5550, 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
[Representative  Jere  Cooper]  at  the  last  session. 

The  project  of  an  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation was  undertaken  on  American  initiative, 
proposed  by  the  present  administration  after  care- 
ful study.  Successful  international  negotiations 
leading  to  the  agreement  on  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation  were  completed  among  35  gov- 
ernments in  the  spring  of  1955.  It  is  our  convic- 
tion that  this  Organization  is  needed  in  order  that 
American  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  may 
obtain  maximum  benefits  from  our  reciprocal  trade 
program.  It  is  also  our  conviction  that  the  Or- 
ganization will  enhance  the  collective  economic 
strength  of  the  free  nations. 

The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  has  a 
simple  basic  purpose:  to  provide  formal  machin- 
ery to  administer  more  effectively  the  multilateral 
trade  agreement  known  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Along  with  this,  the  Or- 
ganization would  generally  facilitate  international 
cooperation  in  trade  matters. 

In  order  to  make  this  statement  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible, T  invite  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  termi- 
nology. Whenever  I  refer  to  the  "general  agree- 
ment.'" I  mean  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
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and  Trade.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  cle; 
between  this  long-established  multilateral  ta 
agreement  and  the  new  agreement  on  the  Org 
ization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  or  Ore,  whic 
now  before  you  for  consideration. 

The  United  States  has  participated  in  the  ; 
eral  agreement  for  8  years  under  the  Trade  Ag 
ments  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Presidenl 
"enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements."  In  i 
time  the  list  of  countries  which  are  parties  to 
general  agreement  has  grown  from  23  to  35 
now  embraces  most  of  the  important  trading] 
tions  of  the  free  world. 

When  this  administration  took  office,  we  r 
amined  the  question  of  continued  American  ] 
ticipation  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  i 
Trade.  We  found  that  American  participa  j 
was  serving  the  national  interest  of  the  Un| 
States  by  strengthening  economic  ties  with  a 
partners  and  allies.  We  found,  too,  that  a] 
8  years  of  experience  some  improvement  mi 
trade  practice  rules  of  the  general  agreement  4 
required.  And  we  found  serious  defects  in  I 
arrangements  for  administering  the  general  ag  i 
ment.  Its  so-called  "organizational  provisici1 
hardly  amounted  to  more  than  an  awkwd 
improvisation. 

The  President  has  already  acted  to  revise  < 
trade-agreement  rules  in  the  general  agreemt 
Within  the  limits  of  the  authority  granted  to  A 
Executive  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  * 
United  States  has  negotiated  and  accepted  a  sel 
of  amendments  to  the  general  agreement  desigd 
to  clarify  and  simplify  its  provisions  to  the  exut 
practicable  in  this  complex  field. 

In  our  approach  to  the  organizational  prl 
sions  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  & 
Trade,  however,  the  President  has  felt  it  i» 
to  proceed  in  another  way.  After  careful  sti  f» 
we  concluded  in  1954  that  a  formal  internal  id 
organization  was  needed  if  the  general  agreed 
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a  be  fully  effective  on  a  continuing  basis. 
ire  also  determined  that  the  matter  of  our 
ftrahip  in  such  an  organization  should  be 
■ed  to  the  Congress. 

is  our  purpose  is  to  create  better  machinery 
ninister  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  • 
ratio  and  to  do  it  with  the  explicit  approval 
Congress. 

I  my  conviction  that  this  is  essential  if  our 
policy  is  to  be  stable,  if  it  is  to  be  responsible, 
f  it  is  to  be  genuinely  effective  in  further- 
lr  national  objectives. 

r,  I  know  from  my  appearance  before  the 
?  Finance  Committee  last  year,1  when  the 
on  of  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
vas  touched  upon  in  connection  with  the 
al  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  that  a  num- 
things  have  been  said  or  may  be  said  which 
give  rise  to  certain  fears  about  the  Otc  and 
pingement  upon  United  States  sovereignty, 
judgment  much  of  this  apprehension  results 
misunderstanding.  It  might  be  helpful  to 
mmittee,  therefore,  if  I  were  to  try  to  clear 
these  fears  at  this  time, 
s  Otc  agreement  contains  nothing  which 
or  can  alter  United  States  tariff  rates  or 
trade  measures.  It  is  essentially  admin- 
ive.  It  does  not  add  to  the  President's  au- 
y  to  enter  into  trade- agreement  commitments 
ant  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Any  sub- 
ve  undertakings  by  the  United  States  with 
it  to  its  trade  regulations  must  either  be 
sd  into  by  the  President  under  the  Trade 
iments  Act  or  be  specifically  approved  by 
ress.  No  substantive  undertakings  of  any 
we  authorized  by  H.  R.  5550. 
s  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  will 
operative  organization  of  sovereign  nations ; 
I  not  be  a  so-called  supranational  institution. 
U  not  involve  a  loss  of  sovereignty  on  the 
if  the  United  States  or  any  other  government. 
)  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  does 
lvolve  a  delegation  by  the  United  States  to 
ernational  organization  of  authority  or  con- 
fer its  own  tariff  and  trade  regulations.  The 
»uld  not  impose  any  new  obligation  upon 
lember. 

j  Otc  would  help  promote  competition  and 
te  enterprise.  The  basic  idea  behind  both 
eneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 

luetic  of  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  171. 
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the  Otc  is  to  allow  the  fullest  possible  competition 
in  the  market,  rather  than  government  controls, 
to  determine  the  movement  of  international  trade, 
for  that  is  the  way  trade  best  performs  its  bene- 
ficial functions.  Thus  the  Otc  is  quite  the  op- 
-    posite  of  any  sort  of  global  planning  agency. 

Functions  of  the  OTC 

The  functions  of  the  Otc  are  briefly  these : 

Administering  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Making  it  easier  for  governments  to  consult  and 
negotiate  with  one  another  on  trade  questions. 

Studying  questions  of  trade  policy  and,  where 
appropriate,  making  recommendations  thereon  to 
the  member  nations. 

And,  finally,  collecting,  analyzing,  and  publish- 
ing facts  and  figures  on  international  trade  and 
commercial  policy. 

Thus,  the  functions  of  the  Otc  would  be  strictly 
limited  to  matters  of  trade  and  trade  policy.  It 
does  not  share  the  elaborate  ambitions  of  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization,  or  Pro,  which  was 
proposed  some  years  ago  and  later  abandoned. 
The  Pro,  if  it  had  come  into  being,  would  have  had 
responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  full-employment 
^  policy,  of  fair-labor  standards,  of  technical  and 
financial  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries,  of  in- 
vestment, of  commodity  agreements,  and  of  inter- 
national cartels.  The  Otc  will  not  have  responsi- 
bilities in  any  of  those  fields.  It  could  not 
administer  any  international  agreement  other  than 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It 
would,  in  short,  keep  firmly  within  the  bounds  of 
our  trade-agreements  program. 

Let  me  say  that  in  negotiating  the  agreement  on 
the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  we  delib- 
erately avoided  giving  the  Organization  any  un- 
dertakings in  the  related  fields  that  I  have  just 
listed  in  connection  with  the  Ito. 

The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  is  not 
a  "self-amending"  organism.  It  does  not  contain 
the  seed  of  its  own  automatic  enlargement.  No 
amendment  to  the  agreement  on  the  Organization 
for  Trade  Cooperation  could  bind  the  United 
States  without  its  consent,  and,  if  the  executive 
branch  felt  that  an  amendment  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  should  be  accepted,  it 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  on  the  Otc  2 — some  21 


1  Ibid.,  Apr.  4,  1955,  p.  579. 
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brief  articles  in  all — has  been  reproduced  for  the 
information  of  the  committee  in  the  committee 
document  entitled  "The  Agreement  on  the  Organi- 
zation for  Trade  Cooperation."  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Organization  would  be  relatively  simple  in 
structure.  The  members  of  the  Otc  would  be  those 
governments  which  belong  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  There  would  be  an 
Assembly,  consisting  of  all  of  the  members,  which 
would  have  full  responsibility  for  the  Organiza- 
tion's activities.  Then  there  would  be  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  a  smaller  group  of  17  members 
which  would  carry  out  assignments  given  to  it  by 
the  Assembly.  The  Otc  agreement  requires  that 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  always  include  the 
five  members  of  chief  economic  importance,  thus 
giving  assurance  that  the  United  States  will  al- 
ways be  represented  on  this  Committee. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  the  economic 
importance  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  the 
Organization  could  not  really  work  without  our 
pervasive  participation  and  support.  This  is 
freely  recognized  by  other  governments.  In  8 
years  of  experience  with  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  the  United  States  has  been 
represented  on  every  committee,  subcommittee,  and 
working  group  in  which  it  has  expressed  an  inter- 
est. Any  fear  that  American  influence  may  not  be 
^      fully  exercised,  or  adequately  felt,  is  groundless. 

The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  would 
also  have  a  secretarial  staff,  supervised  by  a  Direc- 
tor-General who  would  be  appointed  by  the  mem- 
bers. This  staff  of  experts  would  assist  the  As- 
sembly and  the  Executive  Committee  in  their 
work;  it  would  have  no  independent  powers  or 
responsibilities. 

As  for  the  budget  of  the  Organization  and  the 
American  contribution  to  it,  both  would  be  small — 
in  fact,  very  small.  For  the  first  year  we  antici- 
pate that  the  total  budget  would  not  exceed  $600,- 
000,  and  the  United  States  share  would  not  exceed 
si 20,000  or  about  20  percent.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  share  is  below  the  percentage  of  331/3 
percent  established  under  other  laws  of  the  United 
Slates  relating  to  American  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations  in  general. 

Key  Responsibilities  of  the  OTC 

The  main  task  of  the  Otc  would  be  to  help  its 
members  obf  :t  i  n  more  promptly  than  at  present  the 
full  benefits  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.     And  in  administering  the  trade  pro- 
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visions  of  the  general  agreement,  the  Otc  w<" 
perform  a  number  of  necessary  tasks  of 
tration — for  example,  reviewing  the  trade  re 
tions  which  now  are  applied  by  certain  for 
governments    for    balance-of -payments    reasj 
The  two  key  responsibilities  of  the  Otc  in  relalB 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  TrB 
are  explicitly  set  out  in  the  Otc  agreement  be« 
you,  and  I  wish  to  describe  them  briefly  at  I 
point. 

The  first  of  these  responsibilities,  describee! 
article  13,  is  that  of  enabling  individual  merr« 
governments  to  obtain  a  curtailment  of  their  til 
obligations  under  the  General  Agreement  on  7l 
iffs  and  Trade  whenever  such  obligations  pil 
severely  burdensome  or  inequitable  in  the  facm 
exceptional  developments.  Experience  has  she  1 
that  flexibility  of  this  kind  is  needed.  Veryl 
cently  the  United  States  itself  has  had  occasioil 
seek,  and  obtain,  a  similar  waiver  from  the  otl 
countries  which  participate  in  the  General  Ag:l 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  These  count  1 
agreed  that  certain  obligations  we  had  assucl 
under  the  general  agreement  could  be  set  as  I 
whenever  they  were  in  conflict  with  agricultvl 
import  restrictions  which  we  find  necessary  unl 
section  22  of  our  Agricultural  Adjustment  Actl 

The  second  of  the  organizational  responsibili  I 
explicitly  described  in  the  agreement  before  ;l 
is  that  of  arranging  for  the  settlement  of  dispul 
This  point  is  covered  by  article  14.  The  Orgfl  • 
zation  is  not  given  a  hunting  license  to  probe  t 
will  into  the  affairs  of  members.  It  is  notl 
international  policeman.  But  if  one  governm  t 
has  reason  to  complain  about  the  trade  actions  f 
another  and  cannot  obtain  satisfaction  in  bilatel 
discussions,  it  may  then  bring  the  matter  to  J 
Organization  for  discussion.  For  example,  if  1 
Organization  discovers  that  a  country  11 
breached  its  commitments  under  the  Genel 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  if  that  coil 
try  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  clo  anything  about, 
the  Organization  may  authorize  complaining g- 
ernments  to  withdraw  some  of  the  trade  concl 
sions  which  they  originally  made  to  that  count! 
In  this  way  a  balance  of  mutual  advantage  1 
maintained  in  line  with  the  principle  of  recipiv 
ity,  trade  wars  are  averted,  and  a  fair  method 
reaching  solutions  in  international  trade  c<* 
troversies  is  provided. 

These  two  important  organizational  functions- 
that  of  waiving  particular  trade  obligations  a. 
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)f  settling  trade  disputes — have  been  removed 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
placed  in  the  agreement  on  the  Organization 
bade  Cooperation  in  order  that  their  nature 
il  be  entirely  clear  to  the  Congress.    I  should 

0  emphasize  once  more  that  neither  these  nor 
other  functions  of  the  Otc  could  have  the 
;  of  placing  new  trade  obligations  on  any 
ber  going  beyond  those  which  they  have  vol- 
•ily  assumed  in  negotiating  the  General 
einent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

t  me  be  very  clear  on  what  the  Congress  will 
proving  if  it  enacts  H.  R.  5550. 
e  Congress  will  be  authorizing  the  President 
cept  membership  for  the  United  States  in 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation. 
e  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
lot  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
il  because,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  authority 
ter  into  trade  agreements  without  referring 
back  to  the  Congress  is  found  in  the  Trade 
ements  Act.  The  general  agreement,  there- 
is  in  the  same  status  as  any  of  the  many 
■  trade  agreements  which  have  been  entered 
by  the  President. 

e  Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve  mem- 
ip  in  an  organization  which,  under  the  terms 
e  organizational  agreement  now  before  it,  is 
established  in  order  to  further  the  objectives 
e  general  agreement  by  providing  more  ef- 
re   administration.     Congress   is   not  being 

1  to  approve  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
"al  agreement — to  endorse  the  detailed  actions 
h  the  President  has  taken  in  exercising  the 
jrity  which  Congress  granted  to  him  in  the 
e  Agreements  Act. 

ficance  of  OTC  in  International  Relations 

e  Otc,  then,  is  a  modest  proposal  to  place  the 
national  aspects  of  our  trade-agreements  pro- 
i  on  a  more  stable  footing  and  a  more  business- 
basis.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  serve 
rican  economic  interests.  The  President  de- 
ed some  of  the  economic  advantages  in  his 
ige  of  last  April  14,3  which  you  also 
in  the  committee  document.    But  I  shall  not 

s  the  commercial  aspects  in  detail.  Other 
asses  who  will  follow  me  here  will  refer  more 

to  the  economic  benefits  we  may  expect  to 
re  from  membership  in  the  Otc.    It  is  my 
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special  responsibility,  rather,  to  point  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Otc  for  our  international  relations 
in  general. 

That  significance,  in  my  judgment,  is  very  great. 
I  have  often  said  that  the  strategy  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement  is  to  divide  the 
free  nations,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  over  piece- 
meal. We  have  seen  no  deviation  in  this  strategy 
over  many  years.  We  have  seen  shifts  in  tactics, 
but  the  purpose  has  remained  fixed.  We  must 
hope  that  it  will  change.  There  are  some  signs 
that  it  may  change.    But  it  has  not  changed  yet. 

We  are  now  being  treated  to  a  display  of  this 
strategy  on  the  economic  front.  The  current  offers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  extend  economic  help  in 
loans  to,  and  trade  with,  less  economically  devel- 
oped countries  in  the  free  world  are  a  matter  of 
everyday  newspaper  comment.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  give  credence  at  this  time  to  the  existence  of  a 
genuine  Soviet  desire  to  help  independent  coun- 
tries to  nourish  their  economic  growth  in  condi- 
tions of  freedom.  But  there  is  the  danger  that 
some  may  unwittingly  risk  their  freedom,  so  in- 
tense is  their  desire  to  improve  the  material  lot  of 
their  people. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  our  design  to  allow  our  own 
actions  to  be  determined  by  Soviet  gestures.  Quite 
apart  from  Soviet  tactics,  we  seek  solid  and  per- 
manent programs  to  help  economic  progress  in 
other  countries  and  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  their  peoples  along  with  our  own.  Our  pro- 
grams began  many  years  before  the  Soviet  Union 
gave  the  appearance  of  entering  the  economic  field. 
What  we  offer  is  partnership  in  building  with 
others  a  safe,  free,  and  productive  civilization. 
This  requires  not  only  collective  security  against 
military  menace ;  it  also  requires  economic  health 
and  growth,  hand-in-hand  with  political  inde- 
pendence and  mutual  respect  among  nations. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  kind  of  system  can  work 
without  mutually  advantageous  international 
trade  arrangements.  Perhaps  because  of  the  im- 
mediate importance  of  trade  to  the  daily  living  of 
people  in  many  countries,  trade  problems  have 
been  historically  a  fruitful  source  of  political  con- 
troversy between  the  independent  sovereign  states. 
The  Communist  leaders  have  been  aware  of  this 
and  have  tried  to  show  that  the  struggle  for  mar- 
kets is  such  a  divisive  force  in  the  relations  between 
non-Communist  nations  that  it  will  inevitably  lead 
to  economic  and  social  crises.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  standard  Communist  appeal  to  peoples  in 
doubt. 
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Cooperation  Among  Free  Nations 

The  answer  to  the  Communist  contention  does 
not  lie  in  reducing  healthy  competition  among  free 
countries  in  the  international  market.  We  want 
more  of  this  healthy  competition  and  more  private 
enterprise,  not  less.  Nor  does  it  call  for  obliterat- 
ing sovereign  rights  over  trade,  or  establishing 
free  trade.  What  is  needed  is  a  willingness  of  the 
free  nations,  first,  to  moderate  unjustifiable  trade 
barriers  in  cooperative  agreements  with  one  an- 
other and,  second,  to  agree  to  handle  in  an  orderly 
and  equitable  way  the  trade  problems  and  contro- 
versies which  inevitably  arise  between  them. 

We  have  made  heartening  progress  in  clearing 
away  unwarranted  barriers  to  trade  through  our 
trade-agreements  program,  most  notably  through 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  But 
our  machinery  for  applying  the  general  agreement 
to  day-to-day  problems  and  for  the  settlement  of 
trade  controversies  is  weak  and  precariously  based. 
The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  is  needed 
in  order  to  strengthen  this  second  vital  aspect  of 
our  trade  relationships  with  other  countries  of 
the  free  world.  There  is  great  advantage  in  ar- 
rangements which  will  take  international  trade 
disputes  out  of  the  realm  of  political  diplomacy 
and  into  a  technical  forum. 

Not  long  ago  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Tenth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  sent  to  me  a  rather  forceful  statement, 
approved  by  all  10  members  of  the  delegation.4 
As  you  know,  our  delegation  is  made  up  of  distin- 
guished Americans,  including  two  Members  of  this 
House.  The  delegation  said  that  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  shift  in  the  cold  war,  "in  which  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  have  moved  to  the 
forefront."  It  warned  that  we  could  lose  the  eco- 
nomic contest  unless  the  country  as  a  whole  "wakes 
up  to  all  its  implications." 

I  read  this  statement  to  a  news  conference  on 
January  11.  It  was  generally  taken  to  be  an  im- 
portant pronouncement.  Some  people,  assessing 
the  implications  of  the  "economic  contest,"  seem 
to  have  judged  them  largely  in  terms  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  role  of  economics  in  international  affairs 
has  much  greater  significance  than  grants  of  aid. 
Our  cooperation  with  other  free  nations  goes  far 
beyond  that.     It  must  include  other  economic  re- 
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lations  as  well,  and  at  the  heart  of  these  relatic 
lies  trade  cooperation. 

If  the  Congress  approves  H.  R.  5550,  the  0 
will  undoubtedly  come  into  existence.  If  Cc 
gress  fails  to  approve  the  bill,  it  will  not.  This 
a  measure  of  decisive  importance  in  world  tra 
matters. 

The  consequences  for  our  international  relatic 
of  rejecting  Otc  would  be  grave.  For  what 
ultimately  at  stake  here  is  not  whether  a  piece 
technical  machinery  shall  be  established;  it, 
whether,  in  the  crucial  area  of  trade  relatio 
the  unity  of  the  free  nations  will  be  preserved  a 
strengthened.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  he 
the  Congress  by  a  decisive  majority  will  author 
United  States  participation  in  the  Otc. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  WEEKS 

I  have  come  before  you  this  morning  to  supp< 
H.R.  5550.  This  bill  would  authorize  the  Pk 
dent  to  accept  United  States  membership  in  1 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  (Otc). 

The  committee  has  already  heard  the  Secret? 
of  State  discuss  the  advantages  of  the  propo 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  overall  foreign  poli 
These  broad  national-interest  reasons  weigh  he; 
ily  in  favor  of  United  States  membership  in  0 
But  I  believe  there  are  also  direct  foreign-trr 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  membership.  My  p 
pose  today  is  to  outline  these  advantages  for  ' 
committee. 

The  main  function  of  the  Otc  would  be  to  f 
minister  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  a  I 
Trade,  commonly  known  as  the  Gatt.  In  ad 
tion  to  this  main  function,  it  would  providd 
forum  for  discussion  of  other  trade  problems,  &i  i 
government  remaining  entirely  free  to  adopt ! 
reject  recommendations  growing  out  of  such  c- 
cussion.  It  would  also  assemble  and  publish  d:i 
on  world  trade. 

The  United  States  has  adhered  to  the  Gatt  si:  i 
1947.  Under  its  auspices  we  have  exchanged  ta  I 
concessions  with  over  30  other  countries.  The  i  1 
practical  effect  of  many  of  the  tariff  reductin 
granted  by  other  countries  has  been  delayed  a  i 
result  of  the  postwar  financial  disruption  whi 
caused  many  of  these  countries  to  limit  their  'M 
ports.  However,  during  the  last  few  years,  as  • 
ternational  financial  conditions  improved,  num- 
ous  countries  have  abolished  or  enlarged  qucs 
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bnliced  their  licensing  policies  on  a  substan- 
Munber  of  import  commodities.  This,  of 
k  has  hud  the  effect  of  bringing  the  lower 
i  granted  us  in  these  tariff  negotiations  more 
■  into  play.  As  a  result  our  exporters  are  now 
•singly  feeling  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
Gait  negotiations. 

am  convinced  that  the  creation  of  the  Ore 
d  enable  American  industry  and  trade  to  de- 
additional  and  increased  benefits  from  the 
r  and  the  tariff  concessions  we  have  received. 
agreement  for  the  Otc  has  been  so  drafted 
United  States  interests  are  fully  safeguarded, 
would  not  be  supranational.  It  could  not  im- 
new  obligations  on  the  U.S.  without  our 
ent. 

inistrative  Machinery  for  GATT 

us  whole  proposition  is  essentially  very  sim- 

The  Otc  would  provide  machinery  to  enable 
Satt  nations  to  do  better  those  things  which 
GrATT  already  provides  for.  It  would  not  ex- 
the  Gatt  provisions  to  any  additional  aspects 
ide,  nor  would  the  Otc  take  any  new  kinds  of 
>n  on  the  aspects  already  covered  by  Gatt. 

new  machinery  to  administer  Gatt  is  de- 
ed solely  to  enable  the  member  nations  to  take 
e  promptly  and  more  effectively  those  joint 
mis  already  provided  for  in  Gatt,  with  respect 
tiose  tariff  and  trade  matters  already  covered 

J-ATT. 

t  present,  with  no  formal  administrative  ma- 
ery  those  problems  which  require  joint  action 
he  Gatt  nations  can  be  acted  on  only  at  long 
rvals,  when  the  annual  meetings  are  in  session, 
ts  present  form  the  Gatt  might  be  likened  to  a 
»  in  which  each  member  has  important  rights 

benefits  to  which  it  is  entitled,  but  which  has 
)fficers,  standing  committees,  or  staff  empow- 
l  to  carry  on  its  business  between  annual  mem- 
ihip  meetings.     It  being  the  stated  policy  of 

country  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
its,  it  is  only  common  sense  to  provide  ma- 
lery  to  administer  agreements  which  are  sup- 
ed  to  assure  that  each  member  actually  receives 
al  benefits. 

'he  countries  whose  interests  are  most  fre- 
ntly  involved  in  the  kinds  of  joint  action  which 

Otc  is  designed  to  make  more  effective  are 
urally  the  ones  which  stand  to  gain  the  greatest 
efits  from  better  administration  of  the  agree- 


ment by  Otc.    I  believe  that  the  United  States, 

by  the  nature  of  our  position  in  foreign  trade,    ^^ 

stands  to  benefit  as  much  as  or  more  than  any  other 

single  country  from  better  administration  of  the 

Gait.     For  this  reason  the  United  States,  above 

all,  should  welcome  and  encourage  the  creation  of 

Otc. 

U.S.  Stakes  in  the  Export  Market 

Let  me  spell  this  out  by  first  reminding  you  that 
the  United  States  has  a  very  substantial  stake  in 
the  export  market.  Last  year,  without  consider- 
ing at  all  the  impact  of  foreign  aid,  United 
States  manufacturers  alone  sold  abroad  a  wide 
range  of  products,  in  the  total  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $10  billion.  This,  of  course,  reflects 
the  fact  that  we  can  and  do  compete  successfully 
in  markets  throughout  the  world.  But  despite 
this  fact  many  U.S.  industries  are  confronted  in 
many  foreign  markets  with  restrictions  wdiich  con- 
tinually limit  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
U.S.  products.  In  the  absence  of  such  restrictions, 
which  include  amongst  other  things  quotas,  spe- 
cial taxes,  and  exchange  restrictions — in  other 
words,  under  conditions  of  normal  commercial 
competition — American  manufacturers  would 
have  sold  abroad  even  more  than  the  $10  billion 
figure  just  referred  to.  Our  industries  do  not 
seek  special  governmental  advantages  in  selling 
their  products  in  foreign  markets ;  they  seek  only 
to  be  allowed  to  compete  fairly  in  foi-eign  markets 
on  the  commercial  merits  of  their  products. 

Now,  by  comparison,  what  does  the  Gatt  stand 
for?  The  Gatt — the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive trade  agreement  in  history — is  an  agree- 
ment among  35  nations  reflecting  principles  which 
have  for  good  reason  been  cardinal  points  of  U.S. 
trade  policy.  First  of  all,  it  contains  for  each 
member  country  an  item-by-item  list  of  tariff 
rates  which  that  country  agrees  not  to  exceed  in 
charging  duties  on  imports  from  the  remaining 
Gatt  countries.  Collectively,  these  lists  cover  al-  L» 
most  60,000  items,  embracing  a  large  share  of 
world  trade.  The  remainder  of  the  agreement 
consists  of  a  set  of  "general  provisions"  which 
each  country  agrees  to  observe  in  international 
trade.  An  important  purpose  of  these  general 
rules — which  restrain  the  use  of  such  things  as 
taxes,  quotas,  subsidies,  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures— is  to  insure  that  these  devices  will  not  be 
used  to  nullify  the  intended  value  for  members  of 
the  tariff-rate  agreements. 
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Objectives  of  GATT 

Under  the  Gatt  the  35  nations  agree  to  seek  four 
major  objectives : 

(1)  Elimination  of  quota  restrictions  which  ar- 
bitrarily limit  the  physical  amount  of  goods 
which  can  be  imported ; 

(2)  Reliance  on  tariffs  for  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic producers  and  avoidance  of  use  of  non- 
tariff  measures  for  protective  purposes; 

(3)  Avoidance  of  unjustified  discrimination 
between  outside  nations  in  the  administration  of 
trade  regulations;  and 

(4)  Gradual  reduction  of  unreasonable  ob- 
stacles to  the  flow  of  trade. 

So,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  objectives  of  the 
Gatt  closely  correspond  to  established  principles 
of  American  commercial  policy — principles  such 
as  most-favored-nation  treatment,  for  example, 
which  the  United  States  in  its  own  interest  has 
long  urged  upon  other  nations. 

This  is  the  long-run  reason  for  my  statement  a 
moment  ago  that  the  United  States  stands  to  bene- 
fit as  much  or  more  than  any  other  single  country 
from  better  administration  of  the  Gatt.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  short  run,  large  exporting  coun- 
tries with  convertible  currencies  are  the  ones 
whose  trade  is  most  apt  to  be  affected  by  special 
limitations  adopted  by  countries  having  financial 
difficulties.  Such  large  exporting  countries,  most 
importantly  the  United  States,  therefore  have 
the  greatest  stake  in  any  increase  in  the  effective- 
ness with  which  their  rights  under  Gatt  can  be 
sustained. 

The  Otc  would  increase  Gatt's  effectiveness  by 
enabling  the  Gatt  countries  to  take  joint  action 
more  promptly  on  problems  arising  under  the 
agreement.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States,  important  matters  which  may  require  such 
action  by  Gatt  countries  are  cases  of  import  re- 
strictions and  discriminatory  quotas.  The  most 
important  forms  of  this  action  are : 

(1)  Consulting  with  member  governments  to 
verify  the  justification  for  their  action  when  they 
propose  to  restrict  imports  on  the  grounds  that 
their  balance  of  payments  requires  such  limita- 
tions; 

(2)  Reviewing  with  such  governments  period- 
ically the  progress  they  are  making  to  carry  out 
their  obligation  to  eliminate  restrictive  and  dis- 
criminatory quotas  as  rapidly  as  their  finances 
permit;  and 


(3)  Handling  complaints  made  by  individil 
countries  or  groups  of  countries  which  belie » 
that  other  members  are  not  according  their  tra» 
the  treatment  they  have  a  right  to.  Whi 
American  trade  is  directly  affected  in  such  cas, 
as  it  so  frequently  is,  the  promptness  with  whi . 
such  matters  can  be  taken  up,  the  thoroughnu 
with  which  they  can  be  explored,  and  the  d- 
patch  with  which  remedies  can  be  developed  ul  ■ 
mately  determine  the  degree  of  benefit  c 
businessmen  receive  out  of  the  Gatt. 

Cumbersome  Administrative  Procedures 

Now,  with  no  Otc,  such  problems  can  be  tak 
up  only  under  cumbersome  administrative  pj- 
cedures.     When  a  country  having  financial  di 
culty  decides  that  it  is  necessary  to  impose 
tighten  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  no  f*l 
review  of  its  justification  for  such  action  can  i 
had  until  the  next  Gatt  meeting.    This  may  . 
months  away.    The  pressure  of  time  in  such 
meeting,  with  a  large  agenda,  makes  thorou 
exploration  of  the  justification  for  the  acti 
difficult,  while  the  restrictions  will  in  the  inter 
have  taken  root  and  justifiable  modification  m 
be  correspondingly  more  difficult. 

Under  the  Gatt,  countries  resorting  to  restr 
tions  for  financial  reasons  are  called  upon 
eliminate  these  restrictions  as  rapidly  as  tb 
finances  permit.  Effective  procedures  to  insi 
this  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  U 
Periodic  consultations  are  scheduled  during  whi 
the  membership  collectively  examines  the  curre 
situation  of  each  country  still  using  such  restr 
tions,  and  whether  it  is  doing  its  best  to  aboli 
the  remaining  restrictions.  Obviously,  the  issi 
in  each  case  are  very  complex  and  to  be  rea: 
useful  such  examinations  require  thorough  pi 
paratory  analyses  and  adequate  time  for  the  fa< 
to-face  consultation.  For  maximum  resul 
adequate  staff  and  organization  facilities  a 
necessary. 

The  same  points  broadly  apply  to  the  handli 
of  complaints  raised  by  countries  which  feel  tr. 
their  trade  is  not  receiving  the  treatment  to  whi 
it  is  entitled  under  the  Gatt.  Remedial  acti 
which  complaining  countries  should  recei 
promptly  is  often  postponed,  while  delay  in  ( 
ploring  the  merits  of  a  complaint  may  imps 
the  chances  for  constructive  solution. 

Naturally,  we  are  not  dependent  in  these  mi 
ters  solely  on  the  formal  Gatt  procedures.    T 
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and  do  pursue  such  matters  bilaterally 
nigh  regular  diplomatic  channels.  Further- 
■e,  we  would  expect  to  continue  doing  so  even 
>r  the  more  effective  machinery  of  the  Organi- 
on  for  Trade  Cooperation  becomes  available. 

such  bilateral  negotiation  frequently  results 
i  stalemate.  In  many  cases  a  divergence  of 
aion  on  the  exact  interpretation  of  rights  un- 
the  agreement  can  be  resolved  only  by  con- 
ing the  judgment  of  all  the  parties  to  it. 
Itc  would  improve  this  situation  in  a  very 
pie  way.  It  does  not  entail  any  complicated 
'  procedures  but  it  does  make  these  procedures 
liable  on  a  continuous  basis  as  problems  arise, 
j  Executive  Committee  would  be  available  at 
■  time  to  receive  problems  of  this  kind  and  to 
on  them  without  delay.  Beyond  that,  Ore's 
f  would  be  able  to  provide  more  expeditious  and 
rough  service  in  preparing  technical  material 
the  exploration  of  these  cases. 
<est  I  be  charged  with  claiming  too  much  for 
i  proposal,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
srting  the  Otc  is  or  could  ever  be  the  answer 
all  our  trade  problems.  Such  a  test  of  per- 
son would  seem  to  me  an  unfair  basis  on  which 
udge  its  value  to  the  U.S.  No  one  device  can 
rly  be  expected  to  solve  all  problems  in  a  field 
complex  as  international  trade.  However,  I 
convinced  that  the  improvement  which  Otc 
lid  make  in  Gatt's  effectiveness  would  very 
stantially  increase  its  value  to  the  U.S. 
am  aware  that  there  has  been  disappointment 
American  circles  with  the  results  so  far 
ieved  by  the  Gatt  itself.  For  my  own  part  I 
tainly  agree  that  we  have  not  to  date  accom- 
shed  as  much  as  we  should  have  liked  to. 
t  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  a  mere  demon- 
ition  that  the  Gatt,  with  or  without  the  Otc, 
Is  short  of  a  complete  solution  to  all  trade  prob- 
is  and  that  there  are  unfavorable  situations 
ich  it  has  not  completely  cured,  fails  fully  to 
et  the  question  which  faces  us.  To  me  the  sig- 
cant  question  is  not  whether  the  Gatt  and  the 
c  can  solve  all  of  our  problems.  The  question  is 
her  whether,  other  things  being  equal,  we  are 
ter  off  with  them  or  without  them.  Our  choice 
»  not  lie  between  the  Gatt  and  the  Otc  on  the 
1  hand  and  a  world  without  problems  on  the 
ier.  The  choice  is  rather  between  a  world  with 
ny  problems  in  which  we  have  this  useful  device 
lelp  us  solve  them,  and  a  world  in  which  we  face 


these   very   same    problems,    but   without   their 
assistance. 

The  United  States  has  benefited  from  those  posi- 
tive results  which  the  general  agreement  has  so  far 
been  able  to  achieve.  The  problems  which  the 
Gatt  has  not  fully  solved  would  have  been  just 
as  difficult  if  we  had  had  no  Gatt  at  all.  These 
problems  were  not  created  by  Gatt.  The  prob- 
lems are  there,  Gatt  or  no  Gatt. 

A  Cooperative  International  Approach 

In  my  own  mind,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
relative  advantage  to  the  United  States  of  a  coop- 
erative international  approach  to  trade  problems 
versus  unlimited  national  rivalry  which  could  lead 
to  international  trade  warfare.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  our  net  advantage  lies  in  having  such  an 
agreement  and  working  constantly  to  improve  its 
operation.  That  is  precisely  what  the  Otc  is 
designed  to  do. 

The  Otc  would  be  essentially  administrative  and 
entail  no  abridgement  of  our  rights  in  conducting 
our  own  affairs. 

It  could  not  add  to  our  obligations  under  the 
Gatt  and  could  not  limit  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  our  tariffs. 

It  could  not  make  tariff  concessions  or  in  any 
way  modify  the  United  States  tariff  structure. 

It  could  not  impose  new  obligations  on  the 
United  States  without  our  consent. 

We  are  assured  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Its  major  function  would  be  to  administer  more 
effectively  an  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  has  for  9  years  been  a  party. 

That  agreement,  in  turn,  projects  in  the  inter- 
national arena  trade-policy  objectives  with  which 
the  United  States  has  long  been  associated. 

In  conclusion,  I  assert  that  we  cannot  lose  by 
cooperating  with  our  friends  in  the  trade  area 
of  our  foreign  relations,  just  as  we  cooperate  with 
them  in  a  variety  of  other  directions. 

We  cannot  stand  at  arm's  length  from  them  in 
this  field  and  hope  to  meet  the  unanimity  of  action 
produced  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program  is  an 
established  part  of  our  national  policy.  Under 
it,  our  participation  in  a  35-nation  agreement 
offers  us  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  maximum 
tariff  benefits  from  the  countries  concerned. 
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Having  this  policy,  it  is  clearly  in  our  interest 
to  provide  the  machinery — Otc — which  is  needed 
to  make  these  agreements  as  effective  as  possible. 

The  proposal  to  establish  the  Otc  involves  no 


issues  as  to  our  tariff  level.  This  issue  is  settle 
by  our  own  domestic  trade-agreements  legislatic 
our  escape-clause  and  peril-point  provisions, 
the  other  limits  and  safeguards  it  provides. 


Importance  of  the  U.N.  Specialized  Agencies 
to  the  United  Nations 


Statement  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Intel-national  Organization  Affairs  1 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  assist  your  com- 
mittee in  exploring  United  States  participation 
in  the  10  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. You  have  chosen  for  your  inquiry  one  of 
the  significant  elements  in  the  international  scene 
today.  The  cooperative  activity  represented  by 
these  international  agencies  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  assessment  of  world  political  affairs 
as  well  as  any  overall  survey  of  world  economic 
and  social  growth. 

In  fact,  relatively  few  people  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  specialized  agencies.  They  lack  the 
glamour  and  the  drama  of  the  General  Assembly 
or  the  Security  Council.  While  the  political  de- 
bates in  New  York  make  headlines,  the  specialized 
agencies  are  engaged  in  the  relatively  humdrum 
job  of  solving  fundamental  problems  in  economic, 
technical,  and  social  fields. 

Actually,  the  specialized  agencies  have  achieved 
the  greatest  degree  of  international  cooperation 
the  world  has  seen,  largely  because  they  deal  with 
immediate  human  problems — problems  which  tech- 
nicians can  solve  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity. 
And  most  people  these  days  are  inclined  to  give 
their  technicians  greater  freedom  than  they  per- 
mit their  statesmen. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  fields  of  activity 
covered  by  the  specialized  agencies  to  realize  their 
importance — food,  aviation,  health,  to  name  only 
a  few.  And  that  importance  grows  when  one 
takes  account  of  the  many  services  they  provide, 
services  which  it  would  be  difficult  and  costly  to 


'  Hade  "(i  Feb.  20  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
Datlonal  Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  Foreign 
Attain  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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obtain  through  any  other  means.  But  final 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  national  inter 
and  our  own  foreign  policy,  the  specialized  age 
cies  assume  great  significance  as  channels  throu 
which  we  can  meet  the  Soviet  challenge, 
channels  are,  in  effect,  of  our  own  choosing  a 
ones  in  which  we  can,  so  to  speak,  put  our  hi 
foot  forward.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  t 
point  later  in  my  statement. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  we  could  be  most  helpii 
to  the  committee  at  the  outset  by  focusing  tl 
general  statement  on  an  overall  look  at  the  speci; 
ized  agencies  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  f( ( 
eign  policy.    With  that  as  the  general  approac. 
I  will  restrict  my  remarks  to  three  main  are* 
first,  the  historical  background  or  perspecth . 
second,  the  facts  regarding  the  place  the  agenc 
hold  in  the  total  international  picture;  and  thi:, 
an  evaluation  as  to  the  importance  of  the  agenc  < 
in  international  politics  and  as  one  of  the  mea 
through  which  we  express  our  foreign  policy. 

Historical  Perspective 

Our  judgments  today  may  rieed  the  benefit 
some  historical  perspective.  How  and  why 
we  arrive  at  this  present  stage  of  development 
international  organizations?  Two  facts  are  w 
known  but  need  reemphasis.  Organized  discussi 
and  cooperation  between  sovereign  nations  hs 
a  long  history.  Events  since  the  Second  Wo 
War  have  simply  elaborated  the  structu 
Secondly,  the  agencies  with  which  we  are  cc 
cerned  here  are  not  "johnny-come-lately's,"  wh: 
owe  their  form  and  existence  merely  to  the  spec 
circumstances  of  the  recent  war  and  to  the  em 
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nee  of  this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
minant  world  powers. 

The  fact  is,  rather,  as  the  subcommittee  knows, 
ut  the  present  United  Nations  system  was  not 
Bated  overnight  as  a  result  of  enthusiasm  gen- 
ited  by  the  Second  "World  War.  On  the  con- 
irv.  the  United  Nations  and  the  10  specialized 
BDcies  have  their  roots  in  the  past.  The  charter 
the  United  Nations  was  developed  in  part  out 
the  experience  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
orld  Court,  and  other  international  institutions 
previous  decades.  Several  of  the  specialized 
encies  have  their  origins  back  in  the  19th  cen- 
ry.  In  1865,  for  example,  the  International 
legraphic  Union  was  established;  today,  this 
ganization  is  known  as  the  International  Tele- 
mmunication  Union.  In  1874  the  Universal 
istal  Union  was  formed  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
iios  that  then  existed  among  the  postal  services 
individual  governments.  And  chaos  it  was,  for 
?re  were  no  uniform  postal  rates  in  force  in  the 
•rid  at  that  time.  Foreign  rates  were  very  high 
d  the  sending  of  mail  through  different  coun- 
ts was  an  exceedingly  complicated  matter.  An 
lividual  in  the  United  States  mailing  a  letter  to 
istralia  found  he  must  pay  either  5  cents,  33 
its,  45  cents,  60  cents,  or  $1.02  per  half  ounce, 
pending  on  the  route  by  which  it  was  sent.  In 
IS  there  was  established  the  International 
'teorological  Organization,  which  today  is 
own  as  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Several  of  the  other  specialized  agencies  have 
;ir  origins  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century. 
e  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
lited  Nations  developed  out  of  the  International 
statute  of  Agriculture,  founded  at  Eome  in  1905. 
e  World  Health  Organization  grew  out  of  the 
ternational  Office  of  Public  Health,  which  was 
ablished  at  Paris  in  1909.  Later,  in  1919,  came 
)  International  Labor  Organization.  Only  four 
the  present  specialized  agencies  were  new  crea- 
ns  during  or  after  the  Second  World  War:  the 
ternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the 
ternational  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
nd,  and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
c  and  Cultural  Organization. 
\t  the  San  Francisco  conference  in  1945,  special 
ention  was  paid  to  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
th  this  complex  network  of  international  agen- 
s,  old  and  new.  There  were  two  different  schools 
thought.  One  school  argued  in  favor  of  com- 
ste  centralization  in  order  to  provide  for  a  maxi- 


mum degree  of  coordination.  This  school  of 
thought  maintained  that,  if  all  activities — politi- 
cal, security,  economic,  social,  and  the  rest — could 
be  placed  under  one  roof,  there  would  be  relatively 
little  waste  of  money  and  manpower.  They 
favored  a  single  institution  which,  like  a  national 
government,  would  consist  of  a  number  of  func- 
tional departments  and  be  financed  out  of  a  single 
budget.  The  other  school  of  thought  argued  in 
favor  of  decentralization,  insisting  that  the  United 
Nations  should  be  limited  primarily  to  political 
and  security  matters  and  that  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, as  autonomous  bodies,  should  deal  with  all 
the  other  activities.  They  contended  that  no  single 
institution  could  cope  effectively  with  the  whole 
range  of  international  problems  and  that,  in  any 
case,  the  success  of  these  humanitarian  activities 
should  not  be  jeopardized  by  being  tied  in  to 
political  issues. 

Facts  About  the  United  Nations  Today 

The  present  system,  which  includes  the  United 
Nations  and  the  10  specialized  agencies,  combines 
the  advantages  of  both  of  these  schools  of  thought. 
Each  organization  has  its  own  constitution,  its  own 
secretariat,  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  its  own 
membership,  and  its  own  budget.  All  of  these 
organizations,  however,  are  bound  together  in  a 
common  effort  by  agreements  between  the  United 
Nations  and  each  agency  as  well  as  agreements 
between  the  agencies  themselves.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  reviews  the  ad- 
ministrative budgets  of  the  10  specialized  agen- 
cies, and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  makes 
recommendations  for  coordination  of  their  pro- 
grams. The  Council  has  accomplished  much  in 
the  past  10  years  in  suggesting  priorities  for  ac- 
tivities, in  urging  a  concentration  of  effort,  and 
in  eliminating  duplication  among  the  various 
agencies.  Furthermore,  the  heads  of  the  several 
organizations  meet  together  regularly  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Coordination  Committee,  which  is 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  U.N.  Here  they  discuss  their  common 
problems,  plan  joint  programs,  and  strive  to 
eliminate  overlapping  and  duplication. 

Country  membership  in  these  agencies  varies 
from  54  to  96;  seven  of  the  organizations  have 
more  than  70  members.  The  central  servicing 
staffs,  employed  under  the  authority  of  the  mem- 
ber nations,  total  approximately  5,000  persons. 

The  budgets  of  the  agencies  for  this  calendar 
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year  vary  from  around  $400,000  for  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  to  about  $12  million 
for  the  World  Health  Organization,  figures  which 
I  consider  modest  in  relation  to  the  problems  with 
which  the  agencies  deal.  We  and  other  member 
nations  are  constantly  alert  to  the  budget  question 
and  have  exerted  every  effort  to  keep  the  totals 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  what  governments  can 
contribute  and  of  what  it  is  practicable  for  the 
organization  to  undertake.  Let  me  illustrate  this. 
The  first  5  years  after  the  war  was  a  formative 
period.  The  total  expenditures  of  specialized 
agencies  which  resulted  in  assessments  on  members 
ranged  from  $18.7  million  in  1947  to  about  $30  mil- 
lion in  1951,  the  first  year  in  which  all  were  in 
existence  in  their  present  form  and  fully  operative. 
In  1955,  4  years  later,  the  comparable  total  was 
only  approximately  $38  million.  A  significant 
part  of  that  increase  was  necessary  merely  to  meet 
price  changes  and  other  increased  operating  costs. 

Sovereignty 

From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  charges  are 
made  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  kind  of  super- 
state that  concludes  treaties  that  are  binding  upon 
the  United  States  and  are  gradually  undermining 
our  national  sovereignty.  These  charges,  of  course, 
are  totally  false. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  no  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions, nor  the  whole  system  taken  together,  consti- 
tutes any  kind  of  a  "world  government."  Nor  do 
they  represent,  in  any  way,  a  threat  to  our  sover- 
eignty. None  of  these  organizations  can  enact  leg- 
islation, levy  taxes,  raise  armies,  or  enforce  laws. 
To  be  sure,  each  conference  or  assembly  of  an 
agency  can  take  decisions  about  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  its  secretariat  and  can  assess  mem- 
ber governments  for  annual  dues.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  member  government  that  has  serious 
objections  to  these  arrangements  can  always,  as  a 
last  resort,  withdraw. 

Likewise,  each  agency  can  draft  and  approve 
treaties  and  conventions  on  particular  subjects,  if 
the  member  states  want  to  do  so,  but  these  are  bind- 
ing only  upon  those  governments  which  subse- 
quently take  their  own  constitutional  steps  to 
accept  them.  In  our  case,  this  means  approval  by 
the  Un  i  ted  Sin  lis  Senate.  The  Ilo,  for  example, 
has  concluded  104  conventions,  although  the 
United  Slnlcs  is  a  party  to  only  5  actually  in  force. 
The  Who  can  issue  quarantine  regulations — a 
highly  useful  function     bi if  these  are  not  binding 


on  any  government  that  specifically  rejects  then' 
Thus,  what  we  are  considering  here  is  a  group  o 
voluntary  associations  in  which  sovereign  govern 
ments  pool  a  little  of  their  money  and  their  energ 
to  attain  common  goals. 

Importance  of  the  Agencies  in  International  Affaii 

When  the  United  Nations  held  its  commemort 
tive  ceremony  at  San  Francisco  last  June  to  celt 
brate  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  th 
charter,  the  representatives  of  all  its  member ! 
reviewed  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  looka 
forward  to  the  future.  To  me,  the  most  impres 
sive  aspect  of  this  10th  anniversary  was  the  fae 
that  practically  everybody  now  takes  the  Unite* 
Nations  for  granted.  Our  Government,  the  So 
viet  Government,  and  dozens  of  other  government 
today  take  for  granted  that  they  will  submit  man; 
of  their  most  important  problems  to  the  Unite< 
Nations  for  debate  and  that  they  will  work  to 
gether  within  the  United  Nations  toward  a  solu 
tion  of  these  problems.  In  the  same  way,  tb 
members  of  the  10  specialized  agencies  have  lonj 
since  come  to  take  for  granted  their  responsibility 
to  deal  with  common  problems,  in  their  respectivi 
fields,  to  better  the  lot  of  man. 

Nonetheless,  of  course,  we  in  the  Department  o: 
State,  as  well  as  the  staffs  of  other  Governmen 
agencies,  look  critically  at  all  proposals  for  actioi 
by  the  specialized  agencies,  proposals  which  we 
as  a  sovereign  government,  are  called  upon  to  dis 
cuss  with  the  other  members  of  these  agencies 
As  a  result  of  this  critical  review,  we  have  conn 
to  recognize  three  basic  reasons  for  the  very  im 
portant  role  which  these  agencies  are  playing  ii 
international  affairs  today. 

First,  handling  the  complex  matters  which  arise 
in  diplomatic  relations  today  solely  on  a  bilateral 
basis  is  much  too  expensive  and  much  too  slow- 
both  for  the  powerful  and  for  the  weak. 

Second,  meeting  the  rising  expectations  and  de- 
mands of  the  rapidly  developing  peoples — and,  in 
fact,  the  demands  of  our  own  expanding  econ- 
omy— requires  the  practical  techniques  of  multi- 
lateral negotiation  and  agreement  afforded  by  the 
specialized  agencies. 

Finally,  as  the  President  said  in  his  recent  state 
of  the  Union  message,2  we  must  wage  the  peace 
with  all  the  tools  and  ideas  and  means  at  hand 
The  specialized  agencies  offer  very  effective  ma 
chinery  for  this  effort. 

'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16, 1950,  p.  79. 
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Is  of  Activity 

hese  hasii'  factors  serve  to  underline  the  im- 
fence  of  three  traditional  types  of  work  ol 
[•national  organizations,  particularly  the  spe- 
z.etl  agencies.  Even  if  there  were  no  great 
Hems  of  poverty  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  if 
i"  were  no  problems  of  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ts  of  goods,  ideas,  and  people,  we  would  still 
I  convenient  international  forums  (a)  for  con- 
ition,  (b)  for  provision  of  services,  and  (c) 
the  exchange  of  information.  The  complex 
)lems  of  the  modern  world  seldom  involve  only 
nations.  As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  fact 
iat  all  countries,  the  comparatively  advanced 
ell  as  the  rapidly  developing,  frequently  find 
isier  to  deal  with  each  other  at  a  multilateral 
I. 

it  me  illustrate  these  points  with  practical  ex- 
iles from  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies — 
show  at  the  same  time  how  our  national  in- 
3t  is  served. 

irst,  one  group  of  these  agencies  is  engaged 
mrily  in  establishing  common  standards  and 
dding  common  services  for  their  members. 
Upu  helps  get  our  letters  and  packages  across 
onal  boundaries  at  reasonable  rates.  The  Itu 
s  keep  the  air  waves  free  for  our  radio  broad- 
3  and  in  several  practical  ways  facilitates 
[national  communications.  The  Wmo  helps  to 
set  worldwide  information  of  great  value  to 
own  Weather  Bureau.  The  Icao  safeguards 
;rican  air  traffic  by  developing  uniform  stand- 
and  procedures  throughout  the  world.  The 
rnational  Monetary  Fund,  by  seeking  to  sta- 
le currencies,  facilitates  our  foreign  invest- 
ts  and  trade.  These  essential  activities  are 
ously  of  very  direct  advantage  to  the  United 
es. 

jcond,  other  agencies  devote  special  attention 
•romoting  economic  and  social  development. 
Ilo,  by  promoting  higher  standards  of  labor 
ywhere,  helps  to  protect  the  American  worker 
nst  cheap  or  even  slave  labor  in  other  coun- 
i.  The  Who,  by  determining  which  drugs  on 
international  market  produce  addiction,  pro- 
s  protection  against  the  traffic  in  narcotics. 
Fao,  by  developing  a  Convention  on  Plant 
tection  3  and  carrying  on  related  activities, 
helped  to  safeguard  American  agriculture 

or  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  20,  1956,  p.  311. 
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against  pests  and  diseases  from  other  lands.  The 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  by  developing  an  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Convention,  protects  in  foreign 
countries  the  interests  of  American  writers,  artists, 
and  musicians.  And  the  International  Bank,  by 
financing  sound  developments  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  creates  new  opportunities  for  private 
American  capital.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
examples  I  could  mention  which  are  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  the  American  people. 

Third,  most  of  these  agencies  are  engaged  in 
collecting,  analyzing,  and  publishing  information. 
This  activity  is  of  inestimable  value  not  only  to 
governments  but  also  to  businessmen  and  other 
private  citizens  throughout  the  world.  It  is  an 
activity  that  no  one  government  could  possibly 
do  by  itself,  even  if  it  wished  to  spend  the  neces- 
sary money  and  manpower.  The  handbooks,  the 
yearbooks,  the  periodicals  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies contain  facts  and  figures  and  analyses  of  those 
facts  and  figures  that  are  among  the  major  con- 
tributions of  these  organizations.  This  activity 
does  not  make  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  familiar  to  technicians  in 
many  different  fields  throughout  our  country. 

More  recently  there  has  emerged  a  fourth  basic 
and  important  program  to  make  the  work  of  these 
agencies  more  effective.  This  is  the  expanded 
technical  assistance  program.  As  the  committee 
knows,  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  found  that  they  could  not  provide  suf- 
ficiently, out  of  their  regular  budgets,  the  technical 
assistance  and  advisory  services  required  by  their 
member  governments.  The  needs  of  the  under- 
developed countries  were  so  urgent  and  their  gov- 
ernments were  so  insistent  on  speedier  progress 
that  a  special  program,  financed  out  of  voluntary 
contributions,  was  established.  This  expanded 
technical  assistance  program  has  injected  new  life 
into  the  work  of  many  of  these  agencies  and  has 
contributed  notably  to  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  many  countries  in  Latin  America, 
the  Near  East,  and  Asia. 

This  is  the  essentially  new  element  in  inter- 
national organization  activity  since  the  Second 
World  War.  It  has  enabled  the  international 
agencies  to  provide  help  rapidly  where  it  is  needed. 
These  agencies  have  in  a  sense  gotten  to  the  grass- 
roots. They  are  showing  how  things  can  be  done 
better  with  available  resources.  They  are  teach- 
ing the  ordinary  man  on  farms  and  in  villages  and 
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in  the  factories.  They  are  thus  bringing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  close  to  the  people. 

The  best  test  of  the  success  of  the  whole  United 
Nations  system  is  this :  Over  the  past  decade,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  the  original  members  have 
not  withdrawn  or  threatened  to  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nations  or  the  specialized  agencies. 
On  the  contrary,  many  other  governments  have  ap- 
plied for  memberships  in  these  organizations. 
Almost  the  first  thing  the  government  of  a  new 
state  does  after  the  achievement  of  its  independ- 
ence is  to  join  a  number  of  these  organizations. 

Later  in  these  hearings,  expert  witnesses  from 
the  State  Department  and  other  departments  will 
provide  you  with  detailed  information  about  the 
work  programs  and  accomplishments  of  each  of 
the  specialized  agencies.  They  will  be  much  bet- 
ter qualified  than  I  to  answer  your  questions  about 
labor  productivity,  fundamental  education,  cur- 
rency stabilization,  forest  conservation,  and  other 
technical  matters.  They  will  give  proof,  if  any 
be  needed,  that  these  specialized  agencies  are  not 
mere  debating  societies;  that  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  well-tested  machines  for  getting  things 
done;  that  the  people  behind  them  are  practical 
and  get  practical  results. 

A  summary  of  these  functions  demonstrates,  I 
believe,  that  the  dynamics  of  the  world  today,  even 
were  there  no  threat  to  a  peaceful  future,  call  for 
voluntary,  cooperative  effort  through  the  special- 
ized agencies. 

The  U.S.  Stake  in  the  Specialized  Agencies 

I  do  not  need  to  go  into  details  with  this  sub- 
committee, I  am  sure,  to  demonstrate  that  poor 
countries  are  poor  customers  of  the  United  States. 
People  whose  average  daily  food  consumption  level 
is  only  1,800  calories  (in  contrast  to  about  3,300  for 
North  America)  and  whose  annual  income  is  less 
than  $100  or  $200  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  many 
United  States  farm  products  such  as  rice,  cotton, 
and  wheat.  Conversely,  prosperous  countries  are 
likely  to  be  our  best  customers.  Two  of  the  most 
highly  developed  countries  in  the  world,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  both  of  which  pro- 
duce many  of  the  same  products  we  do,  lead  all 
other  countries  as  markets  for  United  States  ex- 
ports. On  the  other  hand,  many  other  countries, 
equally  huge  in  territory  and  larger  in  populations 
hut  far  below  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  in 
per  capita  income,  rank  far  below  them  in  pur- 


chase of  United  States  exports,  except  as  they  at 
enabled  to  pay  for  these  goods  through  Unite] 
States  assistance.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefor 
that  if  the  per  capita  income  of  those  countrir 
could  be  raised  even  a  little,  they  might  beconv 
much  better  permanent  customers  for  the  outpi 
of  American  farms,  factories,  and  mines,  and  tht 
might  eventually  require  less  United  States  assis ! 
ance.  Raising  the  standard  of  living  of  these  com 
tries  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  tM 
specialized  agencies. 

And  now,  given  the  increasingly  aggressive  ea 
nomic  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union,  participation  i 
these  international  agencies  becomes  important  I 
us  for  still  other  reasons.  These  reasons  strike  n 
as  worth  emphasis. 

First  of  all,  the  United  States  finds  in  tf 
specialized  agencies  an  opportunity  to  exercise  v 
leadership,  to  develop  a  sense  of  unity  among  tl 
nations  of  the  free  world,  to  demonstrate  America 
ingenuity  in  putting  knowledge  to  the  service  (' 
mankind,  and,  by  all  these  means,  to  gain  good  wi 
and  prestige.  Second,  to  the  extent  that  thes 
agencies  contribute  to  relieve  tensions,  to  reduc 
poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy,  and  to  raise  stand 
ards  of  living,  to  this  extent  their  work  contribute 
measurably  to  the  efforts  of  our  Government  t 
combat  the  threat  of  communism  throughout  th 
world.  And  finally,  to  the  extent  that  these  ager 
cies  help  their  member  governments  to  develop  th 
habit  of  cooperation  and  the  routine  of  workin 
together  toward  our  common  goals,  to  this  exter 
these  agencies  are  helping  to  lay  foundations  fo 
a  peaceful  world. 

Our  vigorous  participation  in  the  United  No 
tions  agencies  is  particularly  helpful  in  a  worl) 
where  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  strivin 
for  recognition,  for  freedom  from  any  sort  o 
domination,  and  for  mastery  over  their  own  mate 
rials  and  human  resources.  It  is  evidence  to  thes 
countries  that  we  are  ready  to  take  our  part  as  on 
of  many  in  the  working  out  of  common  problem 
without  fear  or  reservation  in  the  free  exchang 
of  ideas,  and  in  laying  a  share  of  our  great  re 
sources  on  the  table  for  the  common  good. 

These  reasons  would  be  compelling  even  if  th 
Soviet  Union  withdrew  from  all  the  specialize! 
agencies. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  now  appears  determine* 
to  bring  its  aggressive  challenge  into  these  forum; 
At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  the  United  Nation 
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nil  Assembly,  the  United  States  dele-ration 

0  Secretary  Dulles  a  statement4  that  read,  in 
as  follows : 

present  in-riml  in  history  may  one  ilay  be  recog- 
M  a  major  turning  point  in  the  struggle  between 
■nlsm  and  freedom.     It  appears  to  be  clearly  a  shift 

cold  war,  in  which  economic  and  social  problems 
nov«>d  to  the  forefront. 

roughout  the  Near  East  and  Asia,  even  in 
i  America,  we  see  this  new  shift  under  way. 
inly  is  the  Soviet  Union  now  offering  eco- 
B  aid  and  technical  assistance  but  it  is  also 
mly  becoming  the  self-announced  champion 
moinie  and  social  development  in  the  United 
me  and  the  specialized  agencies.  All  this 
sents  no  change  whatever  in  the  basic  strat- 
f  the  Soviet  leaders,  but  it  does  represent  a 
at  ic  shift  in  tactics.  Moreover,  this  indicates 
he  Soviet  leaders  have  come  to  recognize  the 
Icance  of  these  organizations  and  the  value 
eir  work. 

is  means  that  our  form  of  society  and  govern- 
meets  that  of  the  Soviets  in  open  and  observ- 
:ompetition  in  the  forums  of  the  specialized 
:ies — where  all  the  world  can  see.  The  peo- 
E  the  world  are  watching  our  reaction  to  this 
•hallenge. 

m  sure  that  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
ially  interested  in  precisely  what  the  partici- 
n  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  in 
various  organizations  means  for  the  United 
8.  Some  Members  of  the  Congress  may  feel 
y  concerned  about  this  development,  and  they 
?ven  wonder  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
?d  States  to  continue  membership  in  interna- 

1  organizations  where  the  Soviets  promote 
propaganda  and  do  their  utmost  to  weaken 
ree  world. 

t  me  mention,  at  the  outset,  that  there  is  no 
irm  pattern  of  participation  by  the  Soviet 
The  Soviet  Union  itself  belongs  to  some  of 
pecialized  agencies,  and  the  various  satellites 
g  to  one  or  another  of  them.  The  Soviet 
n  has  never  belonged  to  Fao,  Icao,  the  Bank, 
he  Fund,  but  it  has  recently  joined  the  Ilo 
["xksco  and  has  announced  its  return  to  the 
.  However,  the  maximum  number  of  votes 
ntire  Soviet  bloc  can  muster  in  any  interna- 
1  organization  is  only  nine,  a  relatively  small 
rity. 

d.,  Jan.  23,  1956,  p.  117. 
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The  harmful  effects  of  Soviet  propaganda  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  have 
often  been  discussed  in  Congress,  in  the  press,  and 
elsewhere.  I  must  say  that  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem worries  me  least  of  all.  In  fact,  I  feel  strongly 
that  it  is  greatly  to  our  advantage  to  be  able  to 
meet  Soviet  propaganda  head-on  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  these  other  agencies.  Our  spokes- 
men, whether  from  the  Government  or  from  pri- 
vate life,  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  can 
hold  their  own  against  any  propaganda  agents  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Our  representatives  can  expose 
the  falseness  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  and  can 
show,  by  facts  and  figures,  what  is  happening 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  At  the  same  time  they 
can  explain  the  American  way  of  life  and  show 
the  rest  of  the  world  what  can  be  accomplished 
under  our  tradition  of  democracy  and  free 
enterprise. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
of  the  United  Nations  lies  precisely  here;  for  in 
the  debates  that  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  specialized  agencies,  the  dia- 
bolical nature  of  international  communism  has 
been  clearly  revealed.  As  a  result,  the  free- world 
countries,  by  consistently  overwhelming  margins, 
have  been  able  to  outvote  the  Soviet  bloc  on  all 
important  issues. 

The  return  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  has  created  a  special 
problem,  with  which  members  of  the  subcommittee 
may  already  be  familiar.  The  International 
Labor  Organization  has  a  unique  structure  in  that 
each  member  is  represented  by  separate  delegates 
for  its  government,  its  employers,  and  its  workers. 
This  system  is  a  useful  one  so  far  as  democratic 
countries  are  concerned,  but  it  raises  serious  ques- 
tions where  totalitarian  governments  are  involved. 
To  what  extent,  in  other  words,  are  the  Soviet 
employers  and  the  Soviet  workers  represented  by 
independent  delegates  free  from  government 
domination  and  control? 

In  fact,  of  course,  we  know  that  the  so-called 
worker  and  management  delegates  speak  for  the 
Soviet  Government.  What  this  means  for  the  Ilo 
and  what  can  be  done  about  the  situation  is  now 
under  study  by  a  small  group  within  the  Ilo 
framework.  Many  will  be  impatient  about  the 
slow  process  of  developing  a  solution  and  of  secur- 
ing agreement  from  other  governments  on  a  proper 
course  of  action.     Meanwhile,  we  have  even  heard 
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proposals  that  the  United  States  withdraw  from 
the  organization. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  serves  our  na- 
tional interest  to  remain  and  to  continue  our  full 
participation.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  im- 
portant economic  considerations.  Ilo  efforts  to 
encourage  and  actually  to  assist  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  labor  standards  help  to  reduce 
the  gap  between  our  high  standards  and  those 
that  exist  elsewhere. 

But  even  more  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Ilo  can  and  does  play  a  significant  part 
in  our  efforts  to  keep  the  free  world  free.  We 
have  already  demonstrated  that  by  our  success  in 
encouraging  the  Ilo  to  produce  a  report  on  forced 
labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  states.6 
Furthermore,  with  direct  employer  and  worker 
participation  in  the  Ilo,  particularly  from  the 
developing  and  uncommitted  countries,  U.  S.  busi- 
ness and  labor  representatives  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  their 
counterparts  from  other  lands.  Through  this 
contact,  they  can  contribute  to  a  wider  and  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  our  form  of  capi- 
talism, of  our  economic  and  social  institutions 
which  are  so  misrepresented  by  the  Communists, 
and  of  the  benefits  of  a  system  where  free  men 
work  together  for  an  expanding  economy. 

We  cannot  afford  to  renounce  our  leadership  by 
retreating  before  this  challenge.  It  would  be 
nothing  short  of  folly  to  encourage,  by  default, 
the  Soviet  Union's  desperate  efforts  to  win  the 
minds  of  men  to  their  cause. 

Need  for  Continued  U.S.  Participation 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  national  interest,  then,  we  find  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  engaged  in  this  impressive 
structure  of  international  organizations  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  important  economic,  technical, 
and  social  problems  of  today.  The  cost  is  infini- 
tesimal in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems. 

The  organizations  involved  have  impressive  ac- 
complishments to  their  credit. 

There  is  no  move  to  withdraw  on  the  part  of 
the  other  participants. 

Even  without  the  challenge  and  new  tactics  of 
the  Soviets,  therefore,  it  seems  to  us  only  a  logical 
and  eesenl  iul  exercise  of  our  sovereignty  and  lead- 
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ership  to  continue  and  strengthen  our  participatk 
in  the  specialized  agencies. 

In  praising  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencit 
I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  th< 
are  perfect.  No  human  institution  is  perfect,  ar 
the  specialized  agencies  have  their  share  of  ir 
perfections.  Some  secretariats  are  not  as  efficie: 
as  we  might  wish.  Sometimes  there  is  duplicate 
of  effort  or  an  element  of  friction  between  two  <; 
the  agencies,  or  between  one  of  them  and  tl 
United  Nations  itself.  On  occasion,  an  agent 
may  try  to  carry  on  too  many  different  activiti 
at  the  same  time,  to  hold  too  many  meetings,  ar 
to  publish  too  many  documents,  thus  tending  \ 
scatter  its  efforts  and  diffuse  its  resources. 

On  balance,  however,  despite  some  of  these  ij 
evitable  imperfections,  our  Government  can  & 
dorse  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  ca 
commend  the  devotion  and  diligence  of  the 
secretariats. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  ( 
Laird  Bell,  distinguished  lawyer  and  chairma 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.  Mr.  Bell  was  or 
of  our  delegates  at  the  last  General  Assembl; 
Speaking  of  U.N.  technical  and  agricultural  assis 
ance  to  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  and  South  Amei 
ica,  he  said :  "I  doubt  that  any  dollars  we  spen 
are  better  spent  than  on  that  assistance.  My  ow 
feeling  is  that  it  is  justification  enough  for  tl 
United  Nations." 

Mr.  Stassen  To  Represent  U.S. 
at  London  Disarmament  Meetings 

Press  release  121  dated  March  8 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Special  Assistant  to  th 
President,  will  represent  the  United  States  a 
the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the  subcommitte 
of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commissioi 
It  is  expected  that  these  meetings  will  commenc 
in  London  on  March  19,  1956. 

The  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commissio 
was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  195 
and  is  concerned  with  preparing  proposals  on  a: 
aspects  of  the  regulation  of  armed  forces  an 
armaments,  including  nuclear  weapons.  Th 
Commission  is  composed  of  the  11  members  of  th 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  and  Canadi 
In  1953,  on  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem 
bly,  the  Disarmament  Commission  set  up  a  Sub 
committee  of  Five — Canada,  France,  the  Unite* 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  o 
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iet  Socialist  Kepublics — to  seek  in  private  an 
'ptable  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem. 
s  subcommittee  met  in  London  early  in  1955 
again  in  Now  York  later  that.  year.  It  has 
■  been  reconvened  to  continue  its  efforts. 


L  Delegations  to 
ernational  Conferences 

ference  on  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

he  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
press  release  132)  that  Assistant  Secretary 
land  will  bo  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
lie  Inter-American  Specialized  Conference  on 
solvation  of  Natural  Resources:  The  Conti- 
:al  Shelf  and  Marine  Waters,  which  opens  in 
lad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic,  on  March 
Ambassador  John  C.  Dreier,  U.S.  Repre- 
ative  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
bican  States,  will  be  vice  chairman  of  the 
nation, 
he  full  delegation  is  as  follows : 


j  F.  HoUand,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
Lmeriean  Affairs 

Chairman 

C.  Dreier,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  the 
)rganization  of  American  States 

rates 

am  C.  Herrington,  Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries 

md  Wildlife,  Department  of  State 

b  L.  Miller,  Chief  of  the  Fuels  Division,  TJ.  S.  Geo- 

ogical  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior 

am    Sanders,    U.S.    Representative    on    the    Inter- 

Lmerican  Council  of  Jurists 

ters 

s  E.  Barr,  Executive  Secretary,  Shrimp  Association 
>f  America 

ley  L.  Back,  Lt.  (jg.),  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
Seneral,  Department  of  the  Navy 
ert  McL.  Chapman,  Director  of  Research,  American 
["una  Boat  Association 

rt  E.  Hardwicke,  American  Petroleum  Institute 
Admiral  Harold  A.  Houser,  USN,  Office  of  the  Judge 
Ldvoeate  General,  Department  of  the  Navy 
m  J.  Lindner,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department 
>f  the  Interior,  Mexico,  D.F. 

Lyman,  Chief,  Division  of  Oceanography,  Hydro- 
fraphic  Office,  Department  of  the  Navy 
r  E.    Sette,    Office   of  Oceanic  Research,   Fish   and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 


Arnie  J.  Suomela,  Assistant  Director,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Fred  B.  Taylor,  Office  of  Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  Department  of  State 

Edwin  Thomasson,  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Marjorie  M.  Whiteman,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Henry  Allen,  Office  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

William  G.  Bowdler,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

The  meeting  was  called  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Caracas  in  March  1954,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
various  juridical,  economic,  and  scientific  prob- 
lems related  to  the  continental  shelf  and  ocean 
waters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Customs  Tariff 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  international 
union  for  the  publication  of  customs  tariffs.  Done  at 
Brussels  December  16, 1949.  Entered  into  force  May  5, 
1950.1 
Accession  deposited:  Iceland,  February  17, 1956. 

BILATERAL 

Denmark 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  August  23,  1951 
(TIAS  2324),  to  finance  certain  educational  exchange 
programs,  by  establishing  a  United  States  Educational 
Foundation  in  Denmark  and  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Copenhagen  February  13  and  17,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  February  17,  1956. 

Indonesia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


ch    7  9,    7956 
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1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  69  Stat.  44,  721). 
Signed  at  Djakarta  March  2,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
March  2,  1956. 

Japan 

Agreement  on  agricultural  commodities,  agreed  official 
minutes,  and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Tokyo 
February  10,  1956.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of 
receipt  of  a  note  from  the  Government  of  Japan  stat- 
ing that  Japan  has  approved  the  agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  its  legal  procedures. 

Protocol  to  amend  article  III  of  the  agreement  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  signed  May  31,  1955  (TIAS  3284). 
Signed  at  Tokyo  February  10,  1956.  Enters  into  force 
on  the  date  of  receipt  of  a  note  from  the  Government 
of  Japan  stating  that  Japan  has  approved  the  protocol 
in  accordance  with  its  legal  procedures. 

Agreement  relating  to  grants  to  Japan,  under  title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454),  to  expand  school 
children's  welfare  programs  in  Japan.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Tokyo  February  10,  1956.  Entered 
into  force  February  10,  1956. 

Agreement  relating  to  grants  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  Japan  for  an  expanded  school  lunch  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  on  agricultural  com- 
modities of  May  31,  1955  (TIAS  3284),  as  amended. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  February  10, 
1956.  Will  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  receipt  of 
a  note  from  the  Government  of  Japan  stating  that  the 
implementation  of  the  present  agreement  can  be 
initiated  on  the  part  of  Japan. 

Pakistan 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  69  Stat.  44,  721). 
Signed  at  Karachi  March  2,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
March  2,  1956. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Staff  Corps  Review  Panels 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  6 
(press  release  116)  that  the  Seventh  Staff  Corps 
Review  Panels  had  been  convened  that  day  by 
Raymond  A.  Hare,  Director  General  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  in  the  presence  of  other  high  officials 
of  the  Department.  These  five  panels  of  four 
members  each  will  sit  for  about  2  months  to  review 
the  records  of  some  2,500  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Staff  Corps  in  order  to  recommend  certain 
personnel  for  promotion  and  to  make  other  recom- 
mendations such  as  naming  those  who  should  be 
given  special  training. 

The  Staff  Corps  furnishes  the  personnel  to  pro- 
vide administrative  and  technical  support  to  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  through- 
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out  the  world.  Its  members  are  promoted  on  i 
basis  of  a  review  of  their  performance  records 
as  built  up  in  Washington.  Panels  to  make  thif 
competitive  review  are  chosen  from  among  out- 
standing members  of  the  Staff  Corps  itself,  othej 
officers  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and  officials  of  th( 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  of  Labor,  whicl  i 
are  represented  abroad  by  the  Foreign  Service. 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  7  confirmed  Fletcher  Warren  t( 
be  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  7  confirmed  Robert  C.  Hill  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


Designations 

Robert  G.  Barnes  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Mutual  Security  Affairs,  effective  March  12. 

Fisher  Howe  as  Director  of  the  Executive  Secretariat, 
effective  March  12. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases  \ 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
eminent  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 


TIAS   3139.     Pub.    5817.    2  pp.' 


Economic   Cooperation. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Greece.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Athens  October  14,  1952,  and 
December  2,  1953.     Entered  into  force  December  2,  1953. 


1  For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  panels,  see  press 
release  116. 
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rm>  Mission  to  Liberia.    TIAS  3140.     Pub.  5794. 


pp. 


greement  between  the  United  States  and  Liberia — Ex- 
uding  agreement    of  January    11.    1951.     Exchange  of 

Signed   at    Washington   August   7  and  October  23, 

Entered  into  force  October  2.'!.  1953. 

xchange  of  Oflicial  Publications.  TIAS3141.  Pub.  5998. 
PP.    5*. 

greement  between  the  United  states  and  Pakistan — 
[■tending  agreement  of  April  25  and  May  23,  1951.  Ex- 
hange  of  notes     Dated  at  Karachi  April  22  and  Decein- 

•r  29,  1953.     Entered  into  force  December  29,  1953. 

conomic  Cooperation — Release  of  Counterpart  Funds. 
IAS  .!142.     I'ub.  5930.     12  pp.     100. 

greement,  with  annex,  between  the  United  States  and 
avia — Signed  at  Belgrade  April  16,  1954.     Entered 
ItO  force  April  10,  1954. 

rmy  Mission  to  El  Salvador.  TIAS  3144.  Pub.  5795. 
.">  pp.     150. 

greement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador — 
igned  at  San  Salvador  September  23, 1954.  Entered  into 
iirce  November  17, 1!»."4. 

aval.  Army,  and  Air  Force  Missions  to  Colombia.  TIAS 
UK.     Pub.  5803.     3  pp.     50. 

greement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia — Ex- 
uding agreements  of  October  14,  1946,  and  February  21, 
".  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  October  6 
nd  November  4,  1954.  Entered  into  force  November  4, 
04. 


[utual  Defense  Assistance. 
p.    50. 


TIAS  3147.     Pub.  5897.     4 


greement  between  the  United  States  and  Lebanon.  Ex- 
lange  of  notes — Signed  at  Beirut  March  6  and  23,  1953. 
ntered  into  force  March  23,  1953. 

merican  Commission  for  Cultural  Exchange  With 
aly—  Educational  Exchange  Programs.  TIAS  3148. 
Tib.  5819.     4  pp.    5*. 

greement  between  the  L'niterl  States  and  Italy — Interim 
mendment   of   agreement   of   December   18,    1948.     Ex- 
of  notes — Dated  at  Rome  April  28,  June  14  and  30, 
>54.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1954. 

echnical  Cooperation  Program  for  Trust  Territory  of 
omaliland  Under  Italian  Administration.  TIAS  3150. 
ub.  5821.     7  pp.     10tf. 

ient  between  the  United  States  and  Italy — Signed. 
t  Rome  June  28,  1954     Entered  into  force  June  28,  1954. 

echnical  Cooperation — Program  in  British  Guiana. 
IAS  3152.     I'ub.  5823.     4  pp.     5tf. 

greement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Cingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Ex- 
hange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  June  29  and 
uly  12,  1954.     Entered  into  force  July  12,  1954. 

ertificates    of    Airworthiness    for    Imported    Aircraft. 

IAS  315S.     Pub.  5837.     7  pp.     10#. 

(.greement  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Copenhagen  December  15, 
B54.     Entered  into  force  December  15,  1954. 

ertificates  of  Airworthiness  for  Imported  Aircraft. 
IAS  3150.     Pub.  5838.     6  pp.     5tf. 

(greement  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden.  Ex- 
bange  of  notes — Signed  at  Stockholm  December  22,  1954. 
ntered  into  force  December  22,  1954. 


Exchange  of  Commodities  and  Sale  of  Grain.  TIAS  3179. 
Pub.  5803.     6  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement,  with  annex,  between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey — Signed  at  Washington  November  15,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  November  15.  1954. 


Austrian  State  Treaty. 
G04. 


TIAS  3298.     Pub.  6016.     167  pp. 


Between  the  United  States  and  other  governments — 
Signed  at  Vienna  May  15,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
July  27,  1955. 

Copyright.    TIAS  3324.     Pub.  6004.    98  pp.     300. 

Convention  and  protocols  between  the  United  States  and 
other  governments — Dated  at  Geneva  September  6,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  December  6,  1954  and  September  16, 
1955. 

Trade.    TIAS  3348.     Pub.  6093.    49  pp.     20tf. 

Agreement  and  protocol,  with  annexes  and  exchange  of 
notes,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines — Revising  agreement  of  July  4,  1946 — 
Signed  at  Washington  September  6,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  January  1,  1956. 


Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses. 
Pub.  6115.     2  pp.     54. 


TIAS  3359. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  amend- 
ing agreement  of  June  15,  1955.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Washington  October  20  and  November  3,  1955. 


Relief  From  Taxation  on  Defense  Expenditures. 

3360.     Pub.  6128.     27  pp.     150. 


TIAS 


Agreement,  with  annex  and  exchange  of  notes,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — 
Signed  at  Bonn  October  15,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
November  8,  1955. 

Education — Administration  of  Schools  in  Naval  Reserva- 
tion, Subic  Bay.    TIAS  3361.     Pub.  6129.     5  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Manila 
October  28,  1955. 

Double  Taxation — Taxes  on  Income,  Facilitating  Exten- 
sion to  the  Netherlands  Antilles.  TIAS  3366.  Pub.  6133. 
7  pp.     104. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands — - 
Supplementing  convention  of  April  29,  1948 — Signed  at 
Washington  June  15,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 10,  1955. 

Double  Taxation — Taxes  on  Income,  Extension  to  Neth- 
erlands Antilles  of  Operation  of  Convention  of  April  29, 
1948,  as  Supplemented.  TIAS  3367.  Pub.  6139.  8  pp. 
104- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Washington  June  24 
and  August  7,  1952,  Septemher  15  and  November  4  and  10, 
1955.  Entered  into  force  November  10,  1955;  operative 
retroactively  January  1,  1955. 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group.  TIAS  3377.  Pub. 
6152.     9  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  June  28,  July  18,  Oc- 
tober 20  and  28, 1955.     Entered  into  force  October  26, 1955. 


Weather  Stations — Betio  Island. 

4  pi>.     50. 


TIAS  3389.     Pub.  6155. 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  November  15, 
1955.     Entered  into  force  November  15,  1955. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.  TIAS  3400.  Pub. 
6176.    4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  July  14  and  18, 
and  November  18,  1955.  Entered  into  force  November  18, 
1955. 

Economic  Cooperation — Informational  Media  Guaranty 
Program.    TIAS  3402.    Pub.  6182.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Vlet-Nam.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Saigon  October  11  and  Novem- 
ber 3, 1955.     Entered  into  force  November  3, 1955. 

Sale  and  Purchase  of  Tin  Concentrates.  TIAS  3413. 
Pub.  6013.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Thailand — 
Signed  at  Bangkok  November  14, 1955.  Entered  into  force 
November  14,  1955;  operative  retroactively  November  1, 
1955. 

Exchange  of  Commodities  and  Sale  of  Grain.  TIAS  3414. 
Pub.  6184.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey — Modi- 
fying agreement  of  April  28,  1955.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Washington  July  6  and  November  18,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  November  18, 1955. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3422.  Pub. 
6203.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  France — 
Amending  agreement  of  August  11,  1955.  Exchange  of 
letters — Signed  at  Paris  November  18, 1955.  Entered  into 
force  November  18, 1955. 

Fisheries  Mission  to  EI  Salvador.  TIAS  3423.  Pub. 
6207.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador — 
Extending  agreement  of  July  19,  1951,  as  extended.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  San  Salvador  September  13, 
1954,  and  July  25, 1955.  Entered  into  force  July  25,  1955 ; 
operative  retroactively  August  19, 1954. 

Fisheries  Mission  to  El  Salvador.  TIAS  3424.  Pub.  6208. 
3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador — 
Extending  agreement  of  July  19,  1951,  as  extended.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  San  Salvador  July  25  and 
October  24,  1955.  Entered  into  force  October  25,  1955; 
operative  retroactively  August  19, 1955. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3429.  Pub. 
6212.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israel — Signed 
at  Washington  November  10,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
November  10, 1955. 

The  Declaration  of  Washington.  Pub.  6288.  General 
Foreign  Policy  Series  108.    6  pp.    100. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  Joint  Declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
I  nit  id  Kingdom,  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  their  recent 
conference  at  Washington,  D.C.,  January  30  to  February  1, 
1966. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Analysis  of  Re- 
negotiation of  Certain  Tariff  Concessions:  Austria,  Cey- 
lon, Cuba,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden.  Pub.  6291.  Com- 
n&erdal  Policy  Series  156.    34  pp.    150. 


A  report  of  the  negotiations  for  modification  or  with- 
drawal of  individual  concessions  undertaken  by  Austria, 
Ceylon,  Cuba,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden. 

Introducing  OTC — Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation. 

Pub.  6268.     Commercial  Policy  Series  155.    23  pp.     150. 

A  pamphlet  giving  a  simple  explanation  of  the  OTC— 
its  aims,  structure,  and  responsibilities. 

Renunciation  of  Force.  Pub.  6280.  General  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Series  107.     15  pp.     150. 

A  booklet  containing  a  Department  of  State  statement 
on  the  U.S.-Chinese  Communist  talks  which  began  in 
August  1955  at  Geneva  ;  also  certain  documents  issued  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Communists. 

When  You  Go  Abroad — Information  for  Bearers  of  Pass- 
ports. Pub.  6177.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Se- 
ries 50.     105  pp.    350. 

A  booklet  containing  valuable  general  information ;  also 
sections  regarding  the  laws  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ing the  loss  of  American  nationality  and  the  status  of 
American  citizens  in  certain  foreign  countries. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Rural  Education  Program.  TIAS 
3153.     Pub.  5832.     25  pp.     150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  giving 
effect  to  administrative  clauses  of  program  agreement 
of  June  27, 1952,  between  Brazil  and  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  June  14  and  30,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
June  30,  1954. 

Lend  Lease  Settlement,  Return  of  Certain  United  States 
Naval  Vessels.    TIAS  3168.     Pub.  5843.     10  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics — Signed  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 22,  1954.     Entered  into  force  December  22,  1954 

Technical   Cooperation,   Employment   Service   Program. 

TIAS  3169.    Pub.  5844     20  pp.     150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru — Signed 
at  Lima  December  31,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
31,  1954. 

Passport  Visa  Fees.    TIAS  3172.     Pub.  5845.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland 
and  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein.  Exchanges  of 
notes — Dated  at  Washington  October  22  and  31  and  No- 
vember 4  and  13,  1947.  Entered  into  force  November  13, 
1947. 

Defense,  Offshore  Procurement  Program.  TIAS  3173. 
Pub.  5846.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Greece.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Dated  at  Athens  October  14  and  Novem- 
ber 12,  1954.    Entered  into  force  November  12,  1954. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Stationing  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Netherlands.  TIAS  3174.  Pub.  5847. 
10  pp.     100. 

Agreement,  with  annex,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  The 
Hague  August  13,  1954.  Entered  into  force  November 
16,  1954. 

Mutual  Security,  Defense  Support  Assistance.  TIAS 
3183.     Pub.  5864.     6  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan— 
Signed  at  Karachi  January  11,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
January  11,  1955. 
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We  live  in  a  time  charged  with  dramatic  de- 
lopments.  In  such  times  it  is  especially  hard  to 
isp  the  thread  of  history.  It  is  even  more  diffi- 
It  to  determine  which  developments  are  transi- 
•y,  which  more  permanent. 
We  have  witnessed  in  recent  days  an  event  of  un- 
lal  significance.  We  have  seen  another  zigzag 
Soviet  tactics.  The  Soviet  20th  Congress  has 
written  some  of  the  Stalinist  dogma.  The  full 
port  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Congress  will 
•ome  clearer  as  Soviet  policy  evolves  in  the  days 
■mL 

["he  change  in  Soviet  tactics  is,  when  you  think 
b  it,  a  logical  development.  The  old  line  of 
ilence  and  threatened  violence  became  un- 
stable and  unworkable,  largely  because  Soviet 
litary  might  has  been  neutralized  by  the  free 
rldV  defensive  buildup.  So  the  Kremlin  has 
•ned  a  new  face  to  the  world.  No  longer  is  war 
ween  the  two  systems  considered  "inevitable." 
e  "frightful  collisions"'  Lenin  predicted  between 
I  two  systems  do  not  have  to  take  place,  Khrush- 
4v  has  told  us.  because  the  victory  of  communism 
1  be  achieved  without  violence — unless,  he  was 
•eful  to  add.  the  "exploiters"  are  unwise  enough 
resist  their  own  extinction. 
But  in  general  the  termite  is  to  take  the  place  of 
!  battering  ram.  There  will  be  more  emphasis 
smiles  and  promises  and  less  emphasis  on  brute 
■ce.  The  goal  remains  the  same :  the  collapse  of 
!  foundations  of  non-Communist  society.  Thus 
i  Kremlin  has  undertaken  a  new  Soviet  offensive, 
litical  cooperation  is  being  sought  with  leftwing 
'  iali-ts,  formerly  the  target  of  Soviet  abuse. 

58  made  before  the  American  Association  of 
•ior  Colleges  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  9  (press  re- 
*?127). 
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Great  stress  is  being  placed  on  trade  and  economic 
assistance.  This  "new  look"  is  being  directed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  monolithic  state,  who  con- 
trol with  an  iron  hand  the  people  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  poses  a  sharp 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  entire  free 
world  inside  and  outside  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  a  challenge  which  must  be  understood  and  met. 

The  new  look  in  Soviet  tactics  became  manifest 
at  the  Geneva  summit  conference  last  July.  There 
Soviet  leaders  spoke  in  a  spirit  of  accommodation 
toward  the  West.  They  spoke  of  an  era  of  peace- 
ful and  competitive  coexistence  between  the  free 
and  the  Communist  world.  They  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  reduce  tensions. 

The  more  hopeful  atmosphere  engendered  at 
Geneva  was  reinforced  by  a  series  of  Soviet 
actions  taken  both  prior  to  and  after  the  Geneva 
conference.  In  May  1955,  after  10  years  of  pain- 
ful negotiations,  the  Soviets  finally  signed  the 
treaty  with  Austria.  This  was  followed  by  the 
remarkable  visit  of  Soviet  leaders  to  Yugoslavia 
to  make  amends  for  past  deeds.  The  Kremlin 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  It  evacuated  its  military  base 
in  Finland. 

The  new  look  also  became  apparent  within  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  General  Assembly  last 
fall  the  Soviet  tone  was,  for  the  most  part,  more 
moderate,  less  contentious.  They  partially  lifted 
their  barrier  to  the  admission  of  new  members — 
for  a  price,  of  course.  In  their  speeches  they 
stressed  the  need  for  economic  aid  to  under- 
developed countries.  They  made  clear  their  in- 
tention to  play  a  stronger  role  in  the  United  Na- 
tions specialized  agencies,  some  of  which  they  had 
joined  or  rejoined  only  a  short  time  before. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  international  com- 
munism has  given  up  its  ultimate  ambitions  or 
that  it  is  not  still  the  enemy  of  free  governments. 
As  Secretary  Dulles  said  recently,  the  Soviets 
"have  subordinated  those  elements  of  their  old 
creed  in  the  hope  that,  in  a  new  garb,  they  could 
still  pursue  conquest." 

Witness  the  words  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  speak- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  December  29,  1955 : 

If  certain  people  think  that  our  confidence  in  the  victory 
of  socialism,  the  teaching  of  Marxist-Leninism,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  spirit,  they  obviously  have  an  incorrect 
notion  of  the  Geneva  spirit.  They  ought  to  remember 
once  and  for  all  that  we  never  renounced  and  we  will 
never  renounce  our  ideas,  our  struggle  for  the  victory 
of  communism. 

Witness  the  Soviet  refusal  to  permit  the  unifica- 
tion of  a  democratic  Germany,  and  the  renewed 
Soviet  efforts  to  destroy  Nato  and  other  Western 
defensive  alliances. 

Witness  also  the  arms  shipments  from  Czecho- 
slovakia to  Egypt.  This  cannot  be  explained 
away  as  a  simple  business  deal.  In  Communist 
countries  the  state  controls  all  such  transactions, 
and  they  are  a  part  of  foreign-policy  strategy. 

Witness,  finally,  the  Soviet  "good  will"  mission 
to  India,  Burma,  and  Afghanistan.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Western  powers  were  subjected  to  vitri- 
olic verbal  attacks ;  on  the  other  there  were  Soviet 
proffers  of  trade  and  aid  to  the  Asian  countries. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  offensive  was 
being  pursued  in  Asia  simultaneously  with  con- 
ciliatory tactics  toward  certain  strategically  im- 
portant countries  in  the  West.  A  pattern  clearly 
emerges :  First,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  conducting  a  hold- 
ing operation  against  Western  Europe  while  seek- 
ing to  destroy  Nato;  second,  it  is  seeking  to  ex- 
pand its  economic  influence  in  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  and  Asia ;  third,  it  is  attempting  to  utilize 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  in 
support  of  these  objectives  and  in  order  to  create 
the  image  of  a  peaceable,  cooperative  Soviet 
Union. 

Why  Soviet  Tactics  Have  Changed 

Why  have  Soviet  tactics  changed?  Has  the 
strength  of  the  free  world  made  them  necessary  ? 
Have  past  Soviet  foreign  economic  policies  been 
a  failure? 

I  would  answer  both  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

First,  free-world  strength.  After  the  Second 
World  War  a  new  threat  of  Communist  expansion 


developed.  It  was  turned  back  in  Iran,  GreJ 
Turkey,  and  Korea  only  by  prompt  and  dell 
mined  free-world  action.  To  deter  further  \ 
viet  threats  of  aggression,  nations  of  the  fl 
world  joined  together  to  exercise  what  the  Unil 
Nations  Charter  calls  "the  inherent  right  of  <| 
lective  self-defense."  Last  year,  in  the  face  of  I 
strongest  Soviet  threats  and  political  maneuvj 
the  German  Federal  Republic  became  a  full  psj 
ner  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organizatii 
The  change  in  Soviet  tactics  stemmed  from  abl 
this  time.  Soviet  rulers  concluded  that  their  I 
proach  to  the  non-Communist  world  must  I 
changed.  A  new  route  to  the  old  destination  1  I 
needed. 

Second,  past  failure  of  Soviet  foreign  econoj 
policies.  After  the  war  the  United  States  sh<| 
dered  a  major  share  of  the  task  of  rehabilitatl 
war-torn  countries.  In  the  United  Nations  I 
championed  the  establishment  of  the  specialil 
agencies  and  have  consistently  given  them  stri) 
support.  We  took  the  lead  in  formulating  jj 
grams  of  technical  assistance  to  speed  the  econo  i 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  stripped  the  vi 
quished  and  provided  assistance  only  to  its  saj 
lites  on  its  own  onerous  terms.  In  the  Uni* 
Nations,  until  recently,  the  U.S.S.R.  gave  lit! 
if  any,  support  to  the  specialized  agencies  or  i 
technical  assistance  program.  Instead  it  attacl 
them  as  tools  of  Western  imperialism.2 

This  negative  attitude  did  not  go  unnoticed  :• 
did  not  help  the  U.S.S.R.  in  its  efforts  to  penetii 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  failure  of  old  policies  is  not  the  only  ]( 
son  for  the  Soviet  new  look.  For  one,  there  :| 
new  leadership  since  the  death  of  Stalin  wr.l 
may  be  convinced  that  new  tactics  are  required 
reach  the  old  goal  of  a  communized  world. 

For  another,  the  hydrogen  bomb  means  tl 
virtual  disaster  rather  than  possible  victory  il 
be  the  price  of  aggression. 

For  a  third,  the  Soviet  economy  may  now,  a 
the  first  time,  be  in  a  position  to  provide  god 
and  technical  services  for  export.  In  many  cil 
this  will  mean  withholding  consumer  goods  fin 
their  own  people. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  changed  So* 


3  For  a  U.S.  statement  replying  to  Soviet  charge  o 
this  type  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Econdl 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  see  Bulleti  0 
Mar.  5,  1950,  p.  .'595. 
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actios  they  constitute,  in  effect,  a  shift  in  foreign 
xdicy.  A  recent  Communist  publication  de- 
cribes  tluMii  as  "prolonged  coexistence  and  eco- 
lomic  competition  between  the  two  systems." 

This  new  strategy  is  the  challenge.    We  must 

ake  it  seriously.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 

he  Soviets  may  have  seen  the  errors  of  their  ways. 

Ve  must  look  ahead  and  be  prepared  to  meet  this 

other  Soviet   challenges  in  the  foreseeable 


>hat  the  Soviet  Challenge  Means  to  the  U.N. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  how  we  meet 

allenge  in  the  United  Nations. 
There  are  16  new  members  in  the  United  Na- 
ions.  Many  of  them  are  newly  independent, 
•roud  of  their  sovereignty,  and  anxious  not  to  be- 
ome  committed  to  any  great  power.  They  have 
welled  the  ranks  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 

lich  constitute  a  majority  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  want  to  acquire  rapidly  the  material  at- 
ibutes  of  developed  countries.  "Industrializa- 
on"  has  become  a  magic  word.  People  of  Asia, 
.frica,  and  Latin  America  hope  to  find  in  quick 
ldustrialization  a  cure  for  many  of  their  domestic 
xmomic  and  political  problems. 
In  Asia  and  Africa,  the  new  Soviet  campaign 
as  taken  on  various  forms.     It  includes  the  barter 

surplus  arms  in  areas  where  tensions  were  al- 
>ady  high.  It  includes  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
lral  surpluses.  The  Soviets  have  given  great 
ublicity  to  these  purchases.  They  have  not  made 
nown,  however,  that  some  of  these  commodities 
lve  been  reexported  to  markets  which  would  nor- 
mally have  been  supplied  by  the  original  sellers. 
he  Soviets  have  also  made  low-cost  loans  in  in- 
casing numbers  to  countries  important  to  them 
rategically.  They  are  flooding  the  under- 
'veloped  areas  with  offers  of  experts,  equipment 
>r  training  centers,  invitations  and  fellowships 
>r  travel  and  study  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  expanded  United  Nations,  the  U.S.S.R. 
:n  be  expected  to  champion  the  demands  of  the 
ulerdeveloped  countries  for  a  substantial  United 
ations  Fund  for  Economic  Development,  al- 
lough  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  would 
i  prepared  to  contribute  much  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
orld  may  find,  in  time,  that  they  are  long  on 
•omises  and  short  on  deliveries, 
i  In  certain  of  the  specialized  agencies  the  Soviets 
ive  also  made  an  about-face.  In  the  past  the 
fviets  ignored,  opposed,  or  sought  to  frustrate 


the  economic  and  social  activities  of  the  United 
Nations.  They  ignored  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  and  Unesco 
[United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization].  For  a  short  while  they  did 
belong  to  the  World  Health  Organization,  but 
they  withdrew  in  1949. 

During  this  period  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  con- 
tent with  merely  boycotting  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. They  were  the  targets  of  Soviet  attacks. 
The  Soviets  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe the  International  Labor  Organization  as 
"an  instrument  of  capitalist  employers  to  enslave 
the  workers  of  the  world."  Unesco  they  de- 
scribed as  an  instrument  of  "American  cultural 
imperialism." 

Now  this  is  changed.  Since  the  death  of  Stalin 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  joined  Unesco  and  rejoined  the 
Ilo.  They  are  renewing  their  membership  in  the 
Who.  They  have  contributed  4  million  rubles  a 
year  or  the  equivalent  of  $1  million  a  year  for  the 
past  3  years  to  the  United  Nations  technical  as- 
sistance program. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  United  Sta.tes? 
I  remind  you  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  the 
United  States  engaging  in  economic  assistance  to 
the  less  developed  areas.  We  have  provided  bil- 
lions of  dollars  over  many  years.  In  doing  so 
we  have  strengthened  the  foundations  of  the  free 
world,  which  is  clearly  in  our  national  interest. 
We  have  no  imperialist  designs.  We  are  simply 
helping  other  countries  maintain  their  independ- 
ence and  strengthen  their  free  institutions.  It  is 
a  compliment  to  our  programs  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  now  trying  to  copy  them.  Current  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  merely  under- 
line the  importance  of  what  we  have  been  doing. 

To  meet  the  Soviet  economic  challenge  two 
things  are  essential :  greater  flexibility  and  greater 
assurance  of  continuity  in  dealing  with  economic 
aid  problems.  Without  these  two  elements  we  run 
serious  risks  of  a  rigid  policy  which  will  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  variety  and  shifts  of  Soviet 
attempts  at  economic  penetration. 

We  can  continue  and  possibly  expand  our  sup- 
port for  both  the  United  States  bilateral  aid  and 
the  multilateral  economic  programs  of  the  United 
Nations.  From  a  dollars-and-cents  point  of  view, 
economic  and  technical  aid  through  the  United 
Nations  is  less  costly  to  us  in  many  instances  since 
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it  spreads  the  burden  over  many  countries.  More- 
over, the  multilateral  approach  is  more  acceptable 
for  political  reasons  to  some  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Much  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  international 
financing  through  the  International  Bank  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Now  that  Congress  has 
approved  our  membership  in  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  we  look  forward  to  in- 
creased efforts  to  encourage  the  flow  of  capital 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  The  early  approval 
of  this  agency  by  the  Congress  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  stimulating  other  countries  to  ratify. 
We  hope  this  new  instrument  of  international  co- 
operation will  begin  to  function  late  this  summer. 
Meanwhile  we  must  continue  to  review  our  eco- 
nomic programs,  both  within  and  without  the 
United  Nations,  to  make  them  as  sound  and  effec- 
tive as  possible. 

We  must  maintain  our  leadership  in  the  special- 
ized agencies.  This  is  especially  important  in 
view  of  the  new  Soviet  interest  in  these  agencies. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  are  apprehensive 
that  Soviet  membership  will  mean  Communist 
domination  or  corruption  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. There  are  those,  for  instance,  who  think 
we  should  quit  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion because  the  Russian  employer  delegates  are 
in  reality  government  officials  and  not  employers 
as  we  use  that  term.  Nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  our  national  interest  than  for  us  to 
walk  out  and  leave  such  organizations  as  the  Ilo 
to  the  Russians.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  both  the  employers  and  the  workers  represented 
in  the  Ilo  are  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Soviet  participation  in  such  organizations  as 
Ilo  and  Unesgo  serves  to  bring  into  the  open  the 
fundamental  differences  which  separate  the  free 
world  and  the  Soviet  world.  We  need  not  fear 
such  comparison.  I  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that 
these  organizations,  or  any  other  human  institu- 
tions, are  perfect.  But  they  serve  our  interests, 
and  we  are  constantly  alert  to  improve  their 
programs. 

What  Colleges  and  Universities  Can  Do 

Of  course  this  new  Soviet  challenge  cannot  be 
met  by  government  action  alone.  It  is  a  long- 
rasge  problem.  It  must  have  the  continued  atten- 
tion and  understanding  of  our  people.  In  develop- 
ing such  understanding,  the  colleges  and  universi- 
f  i<--  Ii:i\ c  :i  vibil  role  to  play. 


I  believe  the  colleges  should  encourage  by  e^ 
means  possible  an  interest  in  and  understandin 
world  affairs.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  traditi 
study  of  ancient  and  European  history  but  alsc 
history  of  the  newly  independent  and  resur 
areas  of  the  world.  They  are  on  the  march  tov 
political  and  economic  equality  with  the  most 
vanced  countries.  Your  students  were  born  i 
a  world  in  which  Western  concepts  were  domir 
They  will  exercise  their  responsibilities  as  citii 
in  a  world  in  which  Western  concepts  musj 
reconciled  and  harmonized  with  those  of  Asia 
the  Middle  East.  This  will  require  new  fami 
ity  with  comparative  economic,  social,  and  pc 
cal  concepts  and  customs. 

Our  college  and  university  students  mus 
made  fully  aware  of  the  developments  of  the 
few  decades  to  understand  the  demands  of  the 
position  of  leadership  into  which  we  have  I 
thrust  since  the  war.  They  must  understand 
limits  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  leadershi 
coalitions  of  free  states  and  in  parliamen 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations.  ( 
in  this  context  can  they  comprehend  the  new  fc 
at  play  in  the  world.  Such  education  is  essei 
to  understand  what  we  can  do  to  meet  the  Sc 
bid  for  leadership  of  newly  independent  states 
those  peoples  still  seeking  self-government 
independence. 

I  would  advocate  that  all  colleges  teach  i 
students  the  cold  facts  about  communism.  I 
should  know  the  origin  of  the  Communist  ideol 
its  evolution  into  an  absolute  dictatorship  ui 
the  Soviets,  its  methods  of  subversion,  its  w 
nesses  and  its  strength,  its  spurious  appeal  in 
era  of  vast  social  change. 

I  believe  the  junior  colleges  have  a  special 
sponsibility  in  this  regard.    A  great  manj 
your  students  will  complete  their  formal  edi 
tion  with  you.     They  will  then  go  directly 
business,  industry,  and  trade.    Others  will 
tinue  preparation  for  their  life's  work.    "W 
you  have  them  they  should  be  exposed  to  a  gen' 
course  on  world  affairs.     If  this  is  done  they 
be  far  better  equipped  to  discharge  their  respci 
bilities  of  citizenship,  cognizant  of  the  strer 
of  democracy  and  vigilant  to  the  challenge 
communism. 

This  responsibility  of  the  colleges  and  univ(; 
ties  becomes  greater  as  the  Soviet  threat  becc. 
more  long-range.  It  is  not  only  a  threat  of  r! 
tary  aggression  to  bo  met  by  military  prepa 
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tees  on  the  part  of  the  free  world.  It  is  a  threat 
are  to  come.  Continuing  deterrent  power 
B  essential  in  the  nuclear  age.  But  this  must  be 
lacked  by  an  increasingly  informed  American 
mblic  opinion  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

v  of  your  graduates  will  be  called  upon  to 

V  abroad  to  represent  the  United  States  in  one 

itv  or  another.     In  the  military  or  diplo- 

serviees,  as  technical  specialists,  as  recipi- 

f  study  or  travel  grants,  they  will  have  the 

; unity  to  speak  and  act  for  the  American 

.     They  should  be  equipped  to  discharge 

his  responsibility   in  meaningful  terms  to  the 

•eople  of  other  hinds. 

sties,  I  realize,  are  sometimes  misleading. 
}ut  statistics  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  train- 
ng  and  graduating  far  more  scientists  and  tech- 
ls  than  we  are.  The  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
ermined  to  outproduce  us  in  the  scientific  and 
ndustrial  fields.  They  are  not  doing  so  now,  but 
re  have  no  grounds  for  complacency.  The  junior 
olleges,  I  believe,  should  provide  the  best  in 
rientific  and  technical  training  for  their  students 
nd  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  go  on  to  the 
niversity  for  higher  training.  American  leader- 
hip  and  training  is  not  self-perpetuating.  It 
be  cherished  and  inculcated  at  every  level  of 
ducation. 
I  would  venture  to  direct  a  word  to  the  adminis- 
rators  of  the  great  American  junior  college  sys- 
nn.  The  teachers  whom  you  employ  are  the 
aretakers  of  tomorrow's  civilization.  It  is  to 
bem  that  we  entrust  education  for  leadership  and 
nderstanding  in  this  complex  world.  Only  good 
sachers  can  do  this.  It  takes  good  salaries  to 
I  and  keep  good  teachers.  They  should 
ave  at  least  the  incentive  and  security  which  we 
rovide  for  labor,  for  our  armed  services,  and  for 
he  public  service.  Arnold  Toynbee  has  written 
-ocieties  have  often  been  spurred  to  self- 
uprovement  in  the  face  of  external  challenges, 
f  the  threat  our  society  now  faces  teaches  us  to 
lace  a  higher  premium  on  our  intellectual  and 
ducational  human  resources,  it  will  have  served  at 
»st  one  useful  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
ree  society  can  meet  and  surpass  any  challenge 
oeed  by  a  society  under  dictatorship.  But  to  do 
d.  it  must  both  recognize  and  accept  the  challenge. 
Of  great  importance  in  the  teaching  of  inter- 
ational  affairs  is  a  study  of  the  United  Nations. 
'his  is  not  an  ephemeral  organization.  It  is  a 
oing  concern  affecting  the  security  and  well- 


being  of  nations  on  a  day-by-day  basis.  We  must 
know  how  it  was  created,  what  it  has  done,  what 
it  can  and  cannot  do. 

Facts  and  Fallacies  About  the  U.N. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  strong  bipartisan 
support  from  the  Congress.  But  this  support 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  It  must  be  based  on 
an  informed  and  sound  public  opinion.  It  is, 
after  all,  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
flect public  attitudes  on  important  matters  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  public,  therefore,  has  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  keep  itself  accurately  informed. 
With  regard  to  the  United  Nations,  this  means 
that  we  must  sift  fact  from  fiction.  Here  a  little 
misunderstanding  goes  a  long  way.  Let  us  con- 
sider, for  a  few  moments,  some  of  the  common 
fallacies  about  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  super- 
state with  treaty  making  powers.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  case.  The  United  Nations  is  a  volun- 
tary association  of  sovereign  states.  It  has  no 
power  to  legislate,  to  levy  taxes,  or  to  make  trea- 
ties. The  members  may  propose  conventions  and 
treaties,  but  these  are  only  binding  on  countries 
which  subsequently  approve  them  through  their 
constitutional  processes.  In  our  case,  this  means 
approval  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

It  is  said  by  a  few  critics  that  Unesco  interferes 
in  and  dictates  to  our  American  educational 
system.  This  likewise  is  untrue.  Unesco,  which 
is  also  a  free  association  of  nations,  does  make  rec- 
ommendations to  member  countries  regarding 
teaching  about  the  United  Nations  and  teaching 
to  foster  international  understanding.  It  is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  member  countries  whether  they 
want  to  follow  these  recommendations  or  not. 
And  yet  there  is  a  small  but  vocal  minority  in  this 
country  which  continues  to  regard  Unesco  as  some 
sort  of  threat  to  our  educational  system  and  to 
American  youth. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Eisenhower  this  administration  undertook  an  in- 
dependent appraisal  of  Unesco  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  against  it  were  valid.  The 
President  appointed  three  distinguished  citizens 
to  study  Unesco  activities.  Let  me  summarize 
the  principal  findings  of  this  group: 

1.  Unesco  does  not  advocate  world  government 
or  world  citizenship  in  the  political  sense. 

2.  Unesco  does  not  attempt,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  to   undermine   national    loyalties   or    to 
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encourage  the  substitution  of  loyalty  to  a  suprana- 
tional authority  for  loyalty  to  one's  own  country. 

3.  The  official  bodies  and  the  personnel  of 
Unesco  observe  the  provision  of  the  Unesco  Con- 
stitution which  prohibits  Unesco  from  interfering 
in  matters  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
member  states.  Unesco  does  not  attempt  to  in- 
terfere in  the  American  school  system. 

4.  There  was  no  evidence  of  atheism  or  anti- 
religious  bias  in  any  of  Unesco's  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  findings  should  more 
than  counteract  the  negative  criticisms  that  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  Unesco. 

But  we  must  not  be  content  with  merely  laying 
bare  fallacies  about  the  United  Nations.  We 
must  understand  why  the  United  Nations  de- 
serves our  support. 

Since  its  foundation,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  the  most  effective  mechanism  available  for 
settling  international  disputes.  It  has  facilitated 
peaceful  change  where  violence  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  only  course.  We  have  the  examples 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Indonesian- 
Dutch  conflict,  the  dispute  between  India  and 
Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  and  the  removal  of  the  ag- 
gressive Communist  threat  to  Iran  and  Greece. 

We  have  the  important  example  of  the  re- 
sistance to  aggression  in  Korea,  in  which  the 
United  States  called  for  and  got  the  material 
or  moral  support  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  United  Nations  members.  This  may  well 
have  prevented  World  War  III. 

The  United  Nations  at  President  Eisenhower's 
initiative  has  promoted  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  historic  peaceful  uses  conference 
held  at  Geneva  last  summer  opened  up  vast  po- 
tential benefits  which  the  atom  has  made  possible 
for  mankind. 

The  work  of  the  technical  assistance  program 
and  the  specialized  agencies  has  raised  standards 
of  living  and  has  brought  prospects  of  economic 
and  social  well-being  closer  for  millions  of  people 
everywhere. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  United 
Nations  deserves  our  continuing  support.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  called  the  United  Nations 
man's  best  hope  to  substitute  the  conference  table 
for  the  battlefield.  He  has  said,  and  I  certainly 
agree,  that  if  we  did  not  have  a  United  Nations 
wo,  would  have  to  create  one  to  cope  with  the 
common  problems  of  the  world.     In  the  United 
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Nations  we  get  a  great  deal  for  very  little 
It  will  prosper  and  serve  our  purposes  and  u 
purposes  of  the  free  world  if  we  give  it  our 
tinuing  and  enlightened  support. 

U.N.  Cannot  Solve  All  Our  Problems 

Understanding  and  support  for  the  United 
tions  does  not  mean  unthinking  approval  of  e\ 
thing  it  does.     Nor  should  we  look  upon  it 
cure-all  or  panacea  for  all  the  world's  ills. 
United  Nations  can  only  be  a  "center  for 
monizing  the  actions  of  nations"  to  the  exteij 
which  each  sovereign  state  is  willing  to  coope 
for  the  common  good.    There  are  many  ifi 
which  it  has  been  unable  to  solve.     For  exan  It 
once  again  we  are  faced  with  mounting  teno 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  in  the  Mi  |e 
East.     The  United  Nations  could  resolve  that  i  u 
if  the  parties  concerned  were  more  willing  tea- 
operate. 

This  is  no  place  to  assess  blame  for  wha  i 
happening  in  the  Near  East. 

Neither  the  Israelis  nor  the  Arabs  are  guil  * 
in  the  tense  situation  which  prevails  there.  It 
the  two  sides  would  fulfill  their  obligations  ui  ei 
the  Security  Council  resolutions  and  would  c;r. 
out  the  recommendations  of  General  Burns,  he 
U.N.  Truce  Supervisor,  they  could  do  muclto 
lessen  tensions  in  the  area.  However,  aside  f  ir< 
the  responsibility  of  the  Arab  States  and  Is*i 
for  preventing  hostilities,  the  other  member;  of 
the  United  Nations  have  a  serious  responsibilit  — 
indeed,  an  obligation — to  keep  the  peace  tire. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  irresponsible  shipimte 
of  arms  to  the  countries  in  that  area,  or  by  trj  ig 
to  maintain  a  precarious  "balance  of  arms" 
tween  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  An  arms  ice 
will  magnify  suspicions  and  tend  to  create  the  l- 
pression — if  not  the  fact — of  power  alinemtte 
which  can  only  lead  to  hostilities  disastrous  >i 
the  Near  East  and  possibly  the  world. 

We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  peace  and  "W 
fare  of  the  Near  East  as  a  nation  and  as  a  mn- 
ber  of  the  Security  Council.  We  are  convind 
that  early  action  in  the  United  Nations  is  ne<5- 
sary  on  the  problems  that  confront  us  all  in  ie 
Near  East. 

The  United  Nations,  through  its  members  is 
the  logical  focal  point  for  remedying  the  dan<r- 
ous  developments  which  confront  us.  What  e 
United  Nations  can  and  must  do  is  someth  g 
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rhich,  1  can  assure  you,  the  United  States  is 
unestly  and  prayerfully  considering. 

Similarly  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  Despite 
its  of  negotiation,  no  safeguarded  system  of 

sinnainent    has  yet  been   agreed   upon.     The 

of  atomic  disaster  still  hangs  over  man's 

ead.    From  the  very  start,  in  1946,  the  United 

-  has  been  squarely  on  record  for  a  genuine 

•rograin  of  safeguarded  disarmament.     The  So- 

Hion  has  consistently  blocked  progress,  but 

he  quest   continues,    for   we   cannot   afford   to 

taken  our  efforts. 

President  Eisenhower  has  given  world  leader- 
hip  in  the  search  for  ways  to  put  the  atom  to  the 
errice  of  mankind.  In  his  letter  to  Premier 
tolganin  last  week 3  the  President  suggested  con- 
rete  measures  which,  as  he  wrote,  "if  carried  out 
deqiutelv.  would  reverse  the  present  trend  to- 
ud  a  constant  increase  in  nuclear  weapons  over- 
anging  the  world.  My  ultimate  hope,"  the 
'resident  said,  "is  that  all  production  of  fission- 
ble  materials  anywhere  in  the  world  will  be  de- 
oted  exclusively  to  peaceful  purposes."  This 
lonth  the  disarmament  subcommittee  of  the 
"nited  Nations  will  try  again  in  London.  The 
'nited  Nations  provides  a  forum  where  this  prob- 
•m  can  be  solved,  and  solved  it  must  be. 

Let  us  remember  this.  Many  important  and 
ifficult  international  problems  are  solved  out- 
de  the  United  Nations.  But  the  really  tough 
nes,  the  well-nigh  insoluble  ones,  come  to  the 

nited  Nations.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the  court  of  last 
ppeal.    I  don't  believe  the  United  Nations  should 

y  to  shelve  or  dodge  such  problems.  But  let  us 
'member  that  the  United  Nations  doesn't  create 
lem.  The  organization  mirrors  the  realities  of 
le  world.     If  the  image  is  ugly  it  is  not  the 

irror  that  is  at  fault. 

-lallenge  of  New  Soviet  Offensive 

In  conclusion,  the  challenge  of  the  new  Soviet 
Tensive  faces  all  of  us.  It  is  not  a  short-run 
reposition.  The  Communists  are  not  handi- 
pped  by  any  timetable.  The  cold  war — with 
1  its  trickery  and  fraud,  its  subversion  and  sab- 
age,  and  perhaps  even  its  peripheral  outbreaks 
:  violence— may  run  for  10,  20,  30,  or  40  years. 

*  See  p.  514. 


This  will  call  for  firmness  and  determination 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  American  people, 
together  with  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  will  call  for  flexibility  and 
understanding. 

Let  us  not  waver  in  our  determination  to  pre- 
serve our  heritage  of  freedom  and  to  create  those 
conditions  in  the  world  in  which  the  cause  of  free 
men  can  flourish. 

To  sum  up — 

We  must  understand  the  long-range  nature  of 
the  Soviet  threat  and  meet  it  with  courage  and 
imagination ; 

We  must  continue  to  support  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  high  purposes  and  principles  for 
which  it  stands ; 

We  must  work  closely  with  our  allies  and  not 
try  to  go  it  alone; 

We  must  demonstrate  to  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  world  the  enduring  values  of 
democracy. 

If,  as  a  nation,  we  follow  this  course,  then  we 
can  face  the  future  with  confidence  that  freedom 
will  prevail. 

Sultan  of  Morocco  Responds 
to  U.S.  Message 

Press  release  139  dated  March  16 

On  March  1£,  Si  Embarek  Bekkai,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Morocco,  delivered  to  Julius  G.  Holmes, 
diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  in  Morocco, 
the  following  message  in  response  to  congratula- 
tions from  the  U.S.  Government  to  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed V  presented  on  March  7,  following  signa- 
ture of  the  joint  Franco-Moroccan  Declaration  of 
March  2.1 

His  Majesty  was  very  touched  by  the  felicita- 
tions and  the  wishes  that  you  kindly  addressed  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  occasion  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Morocco.  His  Maj- 
esty charges  me  to  request  you  to  transmit  his 
warm  thanks  to  your  honorable  government.  He 
hopes  that  fruitful  relations  in  the  interest  of  all 
will  develop  between  independent  unified  Morocco 
and  its  traditional  friends. 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1956,  p.  466. 
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Palestine:  Focal  Point  of  Tension 


by  Donald  C.  Bergus 
Officer-in-Charge,  Israel-Jordan  Affairs 


I  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  key  word  used  in 
the  program  of  this  conference  of  the  Middle  East 
Institute  is  the  word  "tensions."  Mr.  Webster 
may  not  bear  me  out,  but  I  have  always  assumed 
that,  in  international  relations,  at  least,  "tensions" 
are  phenomena  of  relatively  short  duration. 
"Problems"  or  "questions"  on  the  other  hand  relate 
to  international  situations  which  have  become  in- 
stitutionalized. The  "Eastern  question"  titillated 
historians  and  political  thinkers  throughout  the 
civilized  world  for  at  least  2  centuries. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tions which  we  as  Americans  have  made  to  inter- 
national polity  has  been  our  pragmatic  refusal  to 
accept  historic  issues  or  traditional  feelings  of 
hostility  as  unavoidable  features  of  the  landscape 
defying  solution  by  human  or  practical  means. 
Perhaps  our  first  task,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the 
world  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  disturbing  situa- 
tion which  exists  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  is  a  state  of  tension,  a  collection  of  issues 
which  can  and  must  be  peacefully  and  equitably  re- 
solved. Neither  we  nor  the  peoples  directly  con- 
cerned can  afford  the  luxury  of  dismissing  Arab- 
Israel  hostility  as  an  infernal  machine  set  in  mo- 
tion by  historic  forces  beyond  our  control  and 
ticking  inexorably  to  a  climax  of  bloodshed  and 
disaster. 

Discouragingly  enough,  there  are  trends  in  the 
area  which  could  indicate  a  resignation,  indeed 
even  a  wish,  to  let  present  issues  relapse  into  per- 
Doanenl  ills.  There  are  those  in  the  region  who  see 
advantage,  or  at  least  lack  of  disadvantage,  in  to- 
day's situation.    The  continuing  hostility  has  not 

1  Address  made  before  the  Conference  on  Middle  Eastern 
Attain  <.r  the  Middle  Blast  Institute  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
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been  without  economic  effect,  but  it  would  be  f 
ish  to  pretend  that  the  economic  developmen 
the  area  has  been  stifled.  The  most  superfii 
comparison  of  the  Near  East  at  the  end  of  W<! 
War  II  and  the  Near  East  today  cannot  but  I 
press  the  observer  with  the  tremendous  strj 
which  all  the  countries  of  the  area  have  m:| 
Even  Jordan,  the  country  which  has  taken 
brunt  of  the  impact  of  the  events  of  1948,  has  I 
its  capital  develop  from  a  quiet  backwater  int 
throbbing  and  active  Arab  center. 

Arab  reaction  to  the  emergence  of  Israel 
been  perhaps  the  major  factor  in  crystallizing  A 
discontent  with  the  status  quo  in  their  own  cc 
tries,  in  making  effective  efforts  to  achieve 
sovereignty  and  political  independence,  in 
crediting  regimes  unable  to  respond  to  the  popn 
will,  and  in  giving  voice  to  growing  aspirati 
for  an  objective  as  yet  not  completely  define 
Arab  unity.    It  can  hardly  be  said  that  intra-Ai 
rivalries  have  been  thrust  aside,  but  the  appeal 
unity  seems  to  be  the  slogan  of  the  day. 

In  Israel,  also,  the  present  tension  has  served 
a  uniting  force.  A  people  struggling  to  for£ 
nation  of  many  diverse  elements  shares  the  oi 
mon  experience  of  common  fears  and  hoi 
While  the  burden  of  armament  has  been  heal] 
has  been  the  defense  forces  of  Israel  perhaps  ni 
than  any  other  factor  which  have  contributed 
instilling  in  the  new  generation  knowledge  of  I 
pride  in  Hebrew  language  and  culture  and) 
Israel  institutions.  The  picture  of  a  beleaguci 
slate  which  emerges  from  Israel's  present  posit: 
readily  evokes  sympathy  and  support  from  irt 
than  a  few  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  Tl  i 
is  ample  justification  for  Israel  to  defer  decisi: 
on  hard  questions  which  must  in  time  be  answer 
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i-h  as  the  definition  of  a  Zionist,  the  relationship 
tween  Israel  and  Jews  residing  outside  the  state, 
il  the  role  of  religion  and  state  in  Israel. 
These  advantages,  if  in  truth  they  are  ad- 
.  are  decisively  outweighed  by  the  grim 
abilities  engendered  by  the  continuance  of  the 
esent  situation.  Rather  than  attempt  to  in- 
ntory  each  of  the  unresolved  issues  and  the 
nger  it  presents.  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
I  impact  of  Arab-Israel  tension  on  political  life 
d  behavior  in  the  area.  As  a  case  in  point,  let 
take  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees. 

t  Arab  Refugees 

As  ■  result  of  the  Palestine  hostilities  of  1948, 
Br  800,000  people  are  displaced  from  their 
nner  homes  and  living  largely  through  the 
istance  of  the  United  Nations  financed  almost 
rirely  by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
n<rilom.  Even  the  number  of  refugees  is  a 
itter  of  controversy.  Arab  spokesmen  like  to 
_  res  well  in  excess  of  a  million.  Israel 
tistinans  get  out  their  slide  rules  and  with 
mingly  little  effort  succeed  in  almost  halving 

1  number  of  bona  fide  refugees, 
rhe  circumstances  of  the  departure  of  these  un- 
"tunate  people  from  their  former  homes  are  also 
natter  of  argument.  The  Israel  view  is  that- 
I  Arabs  left  Palestine  voluntarily  and  at  the 
m  of  their  leaders  so  as  to  leave  the  field 
■e  for  Arab  military  operations.  The  Arabs 
lintain  that  the  refugees  fled  in  terror  as  a  result 
Israel  actions — such  as  the  Deir  Yassin  mas- 
re — or  were  systematically  pushed  out  by  the 
•ael  Army.  The  history  of  the  days  of  fighting 
-till  too  tangled  to  permit  a  definite  conclusion 
to  the  reasons  why  the  Arabs  left  their  homes, 
ather  suspect  that  time  and  research  will  bring 
light  facts  indicating  that  both  the  Israel  and 

•  Arab  versions  of  the  circumstances  contain 

of  truth  when  applied  to  one  or  another 
the  waves  of  movement  outward  which  took 
■'i'.     I  submit,  however,  that  the  question  of  the 

mces  of  the  refugees'  departure  may  not 
too  relevant  to  the  situation  as  it  now  exists — 

•  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
1  homes  and  livelihoods  no  longer  have  them, 
'nited  Nations  actions  and  recommendations 
icerning  the  refugees  form  a  comprehensive 
"tern,  the  important  elements  of  which  include: 

1 .  The  1948  General  Assembly  resolution  that 
lie  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their  homes 


and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
and  that  compensation  should  be  paid  for  the 
property  of  those  choosing  not  to  return.  .  .  ." 

2.  The  establishment  of  appropriate  U.N. 
machinery  to  provide  temporary  relief  for  the 
refugees  and  assistance  in  promoting  the  economic 
development  and  the  public  works  essential  to  the 
implementation  of  the  above  resolution. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  parties  to  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute  are  internationally  recognized  as  sover- 
eign states,  and  are  themselves  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  parties  to  its  charter  and  have 
undertaken  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  the  charter. 

Within  this  framework  and  with  the  substantial 
funds  which  have  been  pledged  to  carry  out  these 
objectives,  it  would  seem  that  an  early  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  refugees  was  eminently  feas- 
ible. That  this  has  not  proved  true  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  leaders  of  both  sides  will  not  ac- 
cept all  of  the  elements  of  the  proposed  solution, 
preferring  to  pick  and  choose  those  parts  which 
add  up  to  what  they  think  are  devastatingly  con- 
vincing public  positions. 

Arab  Position 

Arab  leaders  demand  that  the  refugees  be 
returned  to  their  former  homes,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  resolution.  This 
demand  is  made  without  thorough  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  full  implications  of  the  clause 
reading  "and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours." 
Indeed,  some  Arab  spokesmen  even  go  so  far  as  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  returning  refugees  as  the 
vanguard  of  successive  waves  of  Arab  conquest. 
The  clear  implication  that  refugees  who  will  re- 
turn will  become  citizens  of  the  sovereign  state 
of  Israel  with  all  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
that  citizenship  is  also  often  elided  for  purposes 
of  oratorical  appeal.  Arabs  maintain  that,  short 
of  repatriation,  no  other  solution  to  the  refugee 
problem  will  be  acceptable. 

A  curious  practical  result  emerges  from  such 
thinking.  The  wealthy  or  gifted  refugee  who 
was  able  to  leave  Palestine  with  some  capital  or 
some  special  skill  is  enabled  to  reestablish  himself 
by  dint  of  his  own  efforts  and  to  make  a  new  life 
without  risking  popular  condemnation.  For  some 
reason,  however,  the  poor  refugee  who  fled  with 
little  and  left  little  behind  him  must  be  prevented 
from  accepting  outside  assistance  in  resuming  a 
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position  of  dignity  of  self-support — even  when 
this  assistance  is  offered  in  the  context  of  the  U.N. 
determinations  of  the  political  rights  accruing  to 
the  refugees.  It  is  evidently  believed  that,  by 
keeping  these  unfortunate  people  in  camps  in 
idleness  and  living  on  a  subsistence  ration,  some 
tremendous  political  advantage  is  gained. 

Israel  Position 

Israel  spokesmen  also  prefer  to  formulate  their 
position  out  of  preferred  elements  of  the  context 
of  U.N.  action.  The  principle  of  repatriation  is 
repudiated  despite  the  clear  implication  of  the 
U.N.  resolution.  A  nation  which  waited  millennia 
to  return  to  the  soil  of  Palestine  seems  unable  to 
recognize  a  similar  desire  on  the  part  of  others 
now  in  their  8th  year  of  exile  and  often  camped 
within  sight  of  their  former  homes.  Public  un- 
dertakings are  made  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion under  a  number  of  conditions,  among  them 
being  the  willingness  of  outside  interests  to  make 
the  necessary  funds  available.  Frozen  bank  ac- 
counts have  been  released.  The  lands  and  prop- 
erties of  the  refugees  have  been  taken  over  by  an 
absentee  property  authority.  They  represent  a 
substantial  asset  to  the  Israel  economy  and  in  most 
cases  have  been  transferred  to  new  users  who  are 
enjoying  their  benefits.  These  assets  represent 
capital,  and  capital  earns  income.  Still,  nothing 
is  heard  of  efforts  to  set  aside  this  income  in  trans- 
ferable liquid  assets  against  the  day  when  com- 
pensation must  be  paid.  Official  tables  of  Israel's 
balance  of  payments  or  foreign  indebtedness  make 
no  mention,  even  by  footnote,  of  the  standing  obli- 
gation by  Israel  to  make  future  payment  for  prop- 
erty which  she  has  taken  over  and  from  which  she 
is  deriving  present  benefit.  Israel  spokesmen  not 
only  minimize  their  own  responsibility  for  assist- 
ing the  Arab  refugees  but  use  the  issue  to  belabor 
the  neighboring  Arab  States  for  lack  of  willing- 
ness to  assume  complete  responsibility  for  the 
refugees'  rehabilitation. 

While  neither  side  remains  prepared  to  make 
the  substantial  effort  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  what  is  happening  to  the 
refugees  themselves?  The  years  of  idleness,  the 
lengthening  period  of  loss  of  livelihood  and  dig- 
nity, the  growing  feeling  among  refugees  that 
they  are  unwanted — all  are  taking  their  toll.  The 
refugees,  particularly  the  youth  among  them,  are 
prone  to  adopt  more  and  more  a  philosophy  of 
nihil  ism  and  to  assume  that  the  very  foundations 
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of  the  society  in  which  they  live  must  be  destr< 
before  new  hopes  can  appear.    They  are  enc 
aged  to  dream  of  a  distant  day  of  vengeanc 
though  further  bloodshed  and  cataclysm  c 
bring  about  any  real  benefit  for  anyone.    11 
hatred  for  Israel  is  played  upon  and  exploite  I 
elements  who  for  reasons  of  unwillingness  to  I 
reality  or  for  ulterior  motives  seek  to  prevefc 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  issue.    Those  carl 
along  the  borders  of  Israel  constitute  a  contin  j 
risk  of  border  violations  which  culminate  in  bl  i 
incidents.    As  an  outside,  unaccepted  elemei 
the  host  countries  the  refugees  can  be  a  contin| 
threat  to  the  internal  security  and  stability  o  d 
Arab   States   concerned.     The  countries  of| 
world  whose  gifts  keep  the  refugees  alive  <  c 
tired   of   continuing   expenditure   which  bii 
opprobrium  and  accusation  down  upon  the  i 
of  the  giver  while  the  countries  directly  concei 
show  little  willingness  to  make  the  effort  n  •■ 
sary  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  probler 

On  August  26,  1955,  the  Secretary  of  £d 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  the  President! 
dicated  the  contributions  which  the  United  SI 
was  prepared  to  make  toward  a  solution  of  h 
problem.2  He  stated  that  the  United  St 
would  be  willing  to  participate  in  an  intti 
tional  loan  if  such  a  loan  is  necessary  to  eib 
Israel  to  fund  her  obligations  to  the  refu* 
Assistance  in  the  financing  of  the  works  of  o 
nomic  development  necessary  for  refugee  rehf  il 
tation  either  through  resettlement  in  the  .a 
States  or  by  repatriation,  to  such  extent  as  m*  1 
feasible,  was  also  pledged. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  real  solution  to  the  rd 
lem  can  be  found  unless  it  contains  these  elenn 
and  that  it  is  up  to  the  countries  directly  conceu 
to  take  up  this  offer.  Without  a  willingnes  < 
the  part  of  all  concerned  to  take  their  full  sha  < 
the  responsibility  the  present  situation  can  i 
continue  to  deteriorate  and  the  common  tlei 
which  engulfs  the  area  can  only  grow.  Reso  I 
war  cannot  solve  a  problem  which  requires  bin 
based  economic  development  for  its  solution. 

Desire  for  Conciliation  Needed 

It  is  our  view  that  the  other  unresolved  issu 
the  Palestine  conflict  can   likewise  be  resce 
given  a  willingness  to  bring  a  spirit  of  statesiu 
ship  and  a  desire  for  conciliation  to  bear.    D  It 
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ations  of  intention  to  seek  a  solution  to  these 
>roblems  by  force,  and  ritual  restatement  of  posi- 
MM  of  intransigence,  may  have  passing  public 
alue  in  the  countries  where  they  are  made,  but 
he  unfulfilled  desires  and  needs  of  the  people  who 
re  suffering  build  up  to  crisis  proportions. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Iran  States  that  a  generation  is  growing  up  con- 
1  that  they  must  seek  by  war  a  solution  to 
iroblenis  which  were  created  by  war.  I  do  not 
hink  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Israel  that  a  gen- 
ration  is  growing  up  in  isolation  from  the  peoples 
ltd  cultures  of  the  area  where  Israel  must  live  and 
winced  that  for  the  indefinite  future  they  must 
tand  on  the  ramparts  of  a  garrison  state. 

late  as  little  more  than  10  years  ago,  the 
ajority  of  the  peoples  of  the  area  had  yet  to 
chieve  full  independence  and  control  of  their  own 
flairs.  In  this  relatively  brief  period  full  polit- 
sovereignty  has  emerged  for  country  after 
ountry  in  the  Near  East.  With  mastery  of  one's 
wn  destiny  must  come  a  sense  of  responsibility 
nd  a  desire  to  build  a  lasting  foundation  for  the 
fforts  of  future  generations. 

I  wish  I  had  been  able  this  afternoon  to  outline 
~»me  new  gimmick,  some  easy  way,  some  royal 
)ad  to  the  permanent  lessening  of  tensions  and 
le  resolution  of  the  Palestine  issues.  But  there 
I  no  solution  which  can  succeed  without  a  com- 
ion  will  for  peace  and  a  readiness  to  make  the 
mtributions  necessary  to  achieve  that  peace, 
he  United  States  will  continue  efforts  to  bring 
le  parties  concerned  to  a  process  of  working  out 
•eir  difficulties  through  peaceful  means.  To  this 
id  we  are  pledged  to  act  with  the  United  King- 

■D  and  France,  both  within  and  outside  the 

nited  Nations,  to  resist  or  thwart  attempts  to 
;acerbate  the  situation  through  pointless  resort 
■  aggressive  force. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  reading  from  the 

lal  paragraphs  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  speech 

August  26,  1955 : 

"'Both  sides  in  this  strife  have  a  noble  past,  a 

■ritage  of  rich  contributions  to  civilization ;  both 

ive  fostered  progress  in  science  and  the  arts. 

ach  side  is  predominantly  representative  of  one 
the  world's  great  religions.  Both  sides  desire 
achieve  a  good  life  for  their  people  and  to  share, 

id   contribute    to,    the    advancements    of    this 

ntury. 

.  The  spirit  of  conciliation  and  of  the  good 

ighbor  brings  rich  rewards  to  the  people  and  to 


the  nations.  If  doing  that  involves  some  burdens, 
they  are  burdens  which  the  United  States  would 
share,  just  as  we  would  share  the  satisfaction 
which  would  result  to  all  peoples  if  happiness, 
contentment,  and  good  will  could  drive  hatred  and 
misery  away  from  peoples  whom  we  hold  in  high 
respect  and  honor." 


U.S.  Position  on  Cyprus  Issue 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  to  cor- 
respondents on  March  12  and  13  by  Lincoln  White, 
acting  chief  of  the  Neios  Division. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  12 

The  United  States  Government  is  not  a  party 
to  the  negotiations  which  have  been  in  progress 
regarding  Cyprus  and  had  no  advance  informa- 
tion on  certain  moves  of  the  last  few  days  af- 
fecting Cyprus. 

The  United  States  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
steady  progress  made  during  the  last  few  months 
regarding  Cyprus.  It  had  earnestly  hoped  that 
basic  agreements  might  be  reached  which  would 
enable  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  achieve  their  legit- 
imate desire  of  cooperating  in  the  establishment 
of  a  government  truly  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  island.  We  are  confident  that  a  solution 
may  be  reached  which  will  take  into  account  and 
safeguard  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned.  We  earnestly  hope  that,  despite  the 
present  reverses,  no  one  will  lose  sight  of  the  over- 
riding objective,  which  is  the  reestablishment  of 
an  atmosphere  in  which  negotiations  can  be  re- 
sumed and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  13 

The  Cyprus  issue  involves  the  direct  interests 
of  close  friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  which  the  United  States 
views  with  attentive  interest. 

The  United  States  has  not  itself  been  a  party  to 
the  Cyprus  issue.  Our  sole  effort  has  been  to 
encourage  those  directly  concerned  to  find  a  fair 
and  just  solution. 

We  were  greatly  disappointed  that  the  substan- 
tial progress  made  toward  such  a  solution  through 
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private  discussion  did  not  result  in  final  agree- 
ment.   We  are  convinced,  however,  that  further 
progress  can  be  made  once  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  negotiations  can  be  reestablished. 
The  United  States  is  ready  to  assist  its  friends 


in  the  achievement  of  a  just  solution  to  the  Cj  ng 
problem.    We  view  present  problems  with 
pathetic  concern  but  are  confident  that  a  soli 
can  be  found  which  will  strengthen  overall  "V 
ern  interests. 


Elements  of  Hope  in  the  Middle  East  Economic  Picture 


by  Oedric  H.  Seager 1 


I  am  particularly  honored  to  be  invited  to  raise 
your  spirits  during  the  closing  hours  of  this  in- 
teresting conference.  Some  of  my  friends  have 
smiled  cynically  when  I  have  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject of  my  talk.  They  appear  to  discern  little  of 
hope  under  the  present  darkness  of  sky.  I  share 
their  anxiety  and  trepidation.  If  I  took  the  short- 
term  view,  as  they  do,  I  would  hesitate  to  address 
you  today  on  this  topic.  But  hope  is  a  matter  of 
wider  perspective,  reaching  to  far  horizons,  justi- 
fying its  calculation  upon  known  experience,  and 
in  that  context  I  find  enough  to  promise  a  brighter 
future  for  an  area  so  close  to  my  heart. 

You  will  forgive  this  touch  of  sentimentality.  I 
was  born  and  raised  in  the  area.  I  have  lived  in 
the  midst  of  its  wars  and  revolutions  and  have  been 
marked  by  them.  I  have  seen  it  humbled,  and  I 
have  seen  it  rise  from  its  knees  to  greatness.  I 
have  known  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  seen  it 
move  mountains  by  faith  and  spiritual  determina- 
tion. Who  can  say  there  is  no  hope  here?  Ask 
him  who  saw  the  Greek  stand  steadfast  against 
Italian,  German,  and  Communist  domination. 
Ask  him  who  watched  the  Turk  rise  from  the 
ashes  of  defeat  and  dare,  first,  the  Western  Powers 
and,  later,  Russia  to  deny  her  her  destiny.  Ask 
any  witness  of  Arab  accomplishments  in  the  short 
period  between  colonial  domination  and  present 
independence.    Ask  anyone  who  has  lived  in  Cairo 

1  Address  made  before  the  Conference  on  Middle  Eastern 
Affairs  of  the  Middle  East  Institute  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Mar.  10.  Mr.  Seager  is  Director  of  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  Division  of  the  International 
'  '-operation  Administration. 


these  past  few  years.  Yes,  ask  anyone  who 
f  ered  a  sense  of  personal  outrage  by  the  treat 
meted  out  to  the  Jews  in  this  enlightened 
century  in  those  years  that  preceded  the  agoi  i 
Palestine.  You  will  be  told  that  there  are 
and  women  in  this  area,  regardless  of  their  ra<  i: 
religion,  who  are  of  the  stuff  of  which  all  hi 
hope  is  fashioned. 

That  is  my  conviction  and  my  faith. 

As  to  the  matter  of  my  hope,  my  faith,  myii 
this  morning  must  be  based  largely  upon  a  re  ffv 
of  recent  events  and  accomplishments  whichfc- 
pear  to  me  to  give  sure  promise  of  future  strejtl 
and  stability. 

My  time  is  too  short  for  a  full  review,  ancie 
area  is  as  wide  as  it  has  been  eventful.     But  Id] 
do  what  I  can  in  the  time  allotted. 

Greece 

It  is  only  a  decade  since  Greece  lay  in  ruins  ler 
population  starving.  It  is  less  than  that  sincohe 
Communists  were  storming  the  outposts  of  At!  ns. 
In  the  interim,  a  remarkable  recovery  has  tan 
place.  Her  economy  has  been  placed  on  a  sible 
basis,  her  transportation  system  restored,  ec- 
tricity  has  been  carried  across  the  country  tche 
most  distant  hamlets,  and  a  small  but  powiful 
modern  military  force  has  joined  in  partner  lip 
with  the  Nato  alliance.  The  immediate  outlo<  in 
Cyprus  is  discouraging,  and  Greco-Turkish  la- 
tions  have  been  seriously  strained.  But  nre 
critical  issues  than  Cyprus  have  been  surmouud. 
and  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  our  lifetime,  ..ve 
displayed   statesmanship   in   patching  up  i>re 
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mis  wounds.     It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
>se  that  they  will  allow  present  rancor  to 
roy  future  promise. 

urkey 

Short-term  difficulties  in  Turkey  do  not  mar  the 
■rospect  of  a  great  future.  To  appreciate  the  full 
otential  of  this  remarkable  country,  one  must 
ave  lived  through  the  years  between  the  two 
Vorld  Wars,  and  since.  There  are  present  in- 
>rnal  dislocations.  The  Government's  financial 
ifficulties  are  serious.  Economic  readjustment 
r,d  belt  tightening  are  necessary;  but  it  is  these 
ery  present  difficulties  that  pave  the  way  for 
urther  modernization  and  a  continuation  of  the 
rogress  that  has  revolutionized  the  country  in  35 
ears. 

It  is  true  that,  with  respect  to  the  country's  econ- 

my,  the  Government  has  tried  to  go  too  far  too 

This  has  resulted  in  mounting  inflation, 

eavy  debt,  and  increasing  deficits  in  external 

.  rade  balances,  all  of  which  must  be  brought  under 
ontrol.  The  newly  constituted  government  of 
I'remier  Menderes  has  undertaken  to  adopt  the 
eeessary  measures  to  bring  about  stabilization, 
hich  will  necessitate  slower,  but  more  orderly, 
rowth. 

The  economic  foundation  of  Turkey,  which 
irge-scale  investment  has  buttressed  and  ex- 
anded,  is  sure.  Ever-increasing  benefits  will  de- 
lve from  the  new  factories  and  mills,  the  power 
nd  the  cement  plants,  the  improved  highway  and 

g  arbor  facilities  which  have  transformed  the  face 
f  the  country.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  25 
ercent  in  real  per  capita  income  and  consumption 
uring  the  past  5  years  and  an  average  6  percent 
lcrease  in  gross  national  product  for  each  year 
nee  1949.  Agricultural  production  has  increased 
ae-third  since  1949,  industry  and  mining  by  ap- 
roximately  50  percent,  construction  by  50  percent, 
.bile  transportation  and  communications  facili- 
,es  have  almost  doubled.  The  effort,  which  has 
^en  notable,  will  pay  increasing  dividends. 
On  the  military  side,  the  country  has  placed  it- 
?lf  in  a  strong  defensive  position,  joining  with 
ato  and  the  Baghdad  Pact  countries  to  deter  ag- 
ression, while  in  the  U.N.  Councils  she  has  con- 
nued  to  exercise  wise  leadership. 

an 

The  outlook  for  Iran  is  brighter  than  at  any 
me  during  recent  years.     By  1951  the  economic 
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situation  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  loss 
of  oil  revenues  had  reduced  the  country  to  bank- 
ruptcy, created  large-scale  unemployment,  and 
brought  all  developmental  projects  to  a  standstill. 
The  U.S.  had  already  established  a  technical  as- 
sistance mission  in  Tehran,  with  regional  offices  in 
10  provinces.  At  the  height  of  the  crisis,  and 
while  negotiations  over  the  oil  nationalization  issue 
were  proceeding,  substantial  additional  U.S.  aid 
was  provided,  amounting  to  some  $60  million  in 
the  first  year.  Statesmanship  resolved  the  oil  is- 
sue, a  stable  government  took  office,  internal  secu- 
rity was  restored,  and  a  climate  for  improved 
economic  and  administrative  reform  was  created. 
Today,  a  country-wide  development  program, 
supported  by  substantial  oil  revenues,  has  been 
launched  under  strong  administrative  direction. 
Improved  tax  collections  are  expected  to  provide 
new  income  for  normal  budget  requirements.  The 
country's  creditworthiness  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. The  outlook,  once  so  dismal,  is  full  of 
promise. 

Iraq 

It  is  clear  that  a  particularly  bright  future  is 
opening  up  in  Iraq.  Wise  planning  has  made 
good  use  of  substantial  oil  revenues  in  the  form  of 
dams,  roads,  irrigation  works,  land  reclamation, 
and  land  settlement  programs,  accompanied  by 
simultaneous  broad-scale  educational  and  social- 
welfare  advancement.  There  has  been  recourse  to 
U.S.  technical  assistance  in  most  of  these  areas  of 
activity.  As  the  full  benefits  of  such  large-scale 
investment  in  major  fields  of  production  accrue,  a 
broad  vista  of  opportunity  will  open  up  in  this 
historic  area.  Industrial  opportunities  will  mul- 
tiply, and  there  will  be  demand  for  greater  skilled 
manpower  than  Iraq  alone  will  be  able  to  supply. 

Jordan 

I  was  heartened  by  what  I  saw  of  economic 
progress  in  Jordan  when  I  visited  that  country  a 
few  months  ago.  Everybody  in  this  room  is  fully 
aware  of  the  great  difficulties  created  by  the  refu- 
gee problem,  which,  until  a  solution  is  found  and 
stability  restored,  will  handicap  Jordan's  potential 
for  economic  growth.  This  is  one  area  where  the 
short-term  view  offers  nothing  but  discourage- 
ment. But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
negotiations  for  settlement  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
waters  problem,  which  last  year  came  so  near  to 
success,  will  ultimately  fail.    With  virtually  full 
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agreement  already  reached  on  the  technical  side, 
one  must  hold  to  the  conviction  that  political  con- 
sent of  all  parties  concerned  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  Land  reclamation,  resettlement,  power  de- 
velopment, and  other  means  of  raising  the  living 
standards  of  many  thousands  of  people  will  then 
materially  advance  the  welfare  of  Jordan,  as  of 
other  adjacent  countries,  and  present  hope  will  be 
justified  by  future  fulfillment. 

Meanwhile,  progress  is  not  at  a  standstill  in  that 
country.  There  has  been  substantial  improve- 
ment in  agricultural  production  and  successful 
exploitation  of  ground  water  resources.  A  good 
program  of  highway  construction  is  well  under 
way.  Tourist  revenues  last  year  were  the  highest 
in  Jordan's  history.  The  potential  from  this 
source  is,  of  course,  enormous  when  settlement  of 
political  issues  is  happily  reached.  The  outlook 
for  mineral  resources  development  is  also 
encouraging. 

Lebanon 

The  ambitious  Litani  River  development  project 
in  Lebanon  offers  promise  for  that  country  to  meet 
all  its  needs  for  irrigation  and  power  facilities. 
Highway  development,  already  well  advanced,  will 
facilitate  domestic  and  international  trade. 

Israel 

The  accomplishments  of  Israel,  in  the  few  years 
of  that  country's  turbulent  history,  have  been  re- 
markable. It  has  skillfully  welded  a  diverse  mix- 
ture of  people  from  various  cultures  into  a  single 
constructive  force,  making  the  utmost  of  its  own 
meager  resources  and  not  inconsiderable  external 
assistance  to  create  an  economy  and  an  industrial 
machine  that  could  very  profitably  serve,  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned,  all  the  nations  of  the 
area  under  conditions  of  peace  and  friendly  com- 
mercial intercourse. 

Egypt 

The  economic  problem  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  resolve  in  the  area.  Western  sup- 
port of  the  High  Aswan  Dam  construction  has 
been  offered.  It  is,  of  course,  an  economic  "must" 
for  Egypt,  with  its  potential  for  power  and  indus- 
trial development,  together  with  the  irrigation  of 
2  million  acres  of  land. 

But  the  problem  of  Egypt  extends  far  beyond 
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the  area  of  influence  of  High  Aswan.  Prom 
made  to  the  Egyptian  people  by  its  leader* 
broad-scale  economic  and  social  improvement 
quire  fulfillment.  The  magnitude  of  the  U 
undertaking  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  time, 
solution  calls  for  steady  nerves,  wisdom,  and 
cooperation  of  all  sincerely  concerned  for  Egy 
welfare.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities,  or  even 
constant  shadow  of  war,  would  hideously  imp 
progress.  Our  aid  already  extended  to  E; 
and  proffered  in  connection  with  High  Aswar 
substantial.  It  is  extended  in  association  with 
genuine  admiration  for  the  reform  policies  ad 
cated  by  the  Nasser  government  and  pursuan 
our  desire  to  promote  stability  in  the  area.  Foi; 
that  would  seriously  exacerbate  animosities  tit 
have  handicapped  economic  progress  in  the  Mic  le 
East  have  lately  entered  the  area,  motivated  7 
policies  that  are  inimical  to  the  growth  of  a  pi  a- 
perous  free- world  society.  With  such  help  as  1 
be  extended  by  the  West,  from  her  own  resour  s. 
and  from  considerable  additional  resources  tit 
could  be  made  available  out  of  the  Middle  East  t- 
self  under  more  stabilized  conditions,  the  solut  n 
to  the  problem  can  be  found.  To  succumb  to  le 
blandishments  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  greatest  <3- 
ruptive  force  in  history,  would  endanger,  not  1- 
vance,  the  welfare  of  Egypt  and  all  the  area. 

Optimism  for  Future  Development  of  Middle  Est 

The  foregoing  examples  of  specific  progress  n 
certain  countries  of  the  area  in  recent  times  1  d 
me  to  a  few  generalizations  that  justify,  in  \ 
opinion,  a  large  measure  of  optimism  for  1 
future  development  of  the  Middle  East.  This  >- 
timism  is  based  upon  my  knowledge  and  expu- 
ence  of  those  underlying  conditions  that  stimuli e, 
indeed  compel,  economic  advancement, 
calamity  that  would  crumble  such  advancemen  is 
war.  One  must  work  and  pray,  in  this  tense  he  r, 
to  see  that  the  clock  shall  not  be  set  back  by  i  y 
such  calamity. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  upw;  d 
surge  of  vast  populations  in  underdeveloped  ar  .s 
is  among  the  most  vital  forces  of  our  times.  1  e 
crying  need  of  people  i^  for  better  health  cori- 
tions  and  a  reasonable  measure  of  progress.  Tis 
is  a  movement  fraught  with  an  infinite  potent  1, 
for  good  or  for  evil.  It  was  the  late,  much  lo  d 
Dr.  Bennett,  the  first  point  4  administrator,  \o 
said  that  a  billion  people  had  been  vouchsafe  a 
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.vindow  onto  the  20th  century  and  that  it  was  up 
o  us  to  provide  them  a  door. 
The  Middle  East  is  crowded  with  these  people — 
ns,  dynamic,  intelligent.  The  compulsion 
placed  upon  their  leaders  is  to  make  visible  eco- 
lomic  progress  while  preserving  independence 
hat  has  been  won  out  of  so  much  trial  and  tribu- 
ation.  We,  for  our  part,  have  recognized  that 
•eonomic  development  is  the  most  important  key 
o  political  stability  in  underdeveloped  countries 
.nd  to  the  security  of  the  Western  World  itself. 
The  technical  and  economic  assistance  that  we 
rendered  already,  the  measure  of  aid  we  are 
rilling  to  continue  to  render,  is  token  of  our  recog- 
dtion  of  this  fact.  This  cooperative  effort  can 
ontinue  to  gather  momentum  as  the  resources  of 
he  area,  human  as  well  as  material,  are  mobilized 
o  attain  a  common  objective. 

These  human  and  material  resources  of  the 
iiddle  East  are  immense.    Waters  are  available 
or  increasing  production  of  food  and  power.   The 
act  that  the  Jordan  water  development  plan  has 
ot  yet  been  fully  agreed  does  not  diminish  the 
act  that  the  Jordan  and  Yarmuk  Rivers  do  exist, 
roviding  substantial  hope  for  the  future.    Un- 
lumbed  possibilities  still  exist,  from  Iran  to 
igypt,  across  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Litani,  Nile,  and 
ther  bodies  of  water,  for  limitless  additional  pro- 
uctive  effort.    New  subterranean  water  resources 
re  constantly  being  discovered ;  more  mineral  de- 
ceits, and  more  oil.     Plenty  of  work  remains  to 
i  done  in  the  exploratory  stages,  but,  once  such 
iplorations  reveal  the  availability  of  important 
!Sources,  I  am  convinced  that  private  capital  will 
ad  it  profitable  to  develop  them  for  the  general 
elf  are  of  the  people  of  this  area. 
I  have  hope  in  the  proven  adaptability,  in  a 
nenomenally  short  space  of  time,  of  the  people 
iemselves  to  modern  techniques.    Bedouin  tribes- 
en  have  become  skilled  mechanics  in  a  short 
'riod  of  time.     Forsaking  their  traditional  no- 
adic  cultural  pattern,  they  are  digging  wells,  re- 
tiring machines  and  vehicles,  taking  their  place 
factories. 

Improvements  in  education  and  health  and  vo- 
tional  training  will  result  in  a  revolution  in  the 
ay  of  life  of  these  people.  It  will  become  in- 
easingly  less  necessary  to  import  skilled  techni- 
ins  from  outside  the  area  to  carry  forward  the 
sk  of  economic  development  and  industrial  ex- 
insion.  As  the  people  themselves  acquire  an 
er  more  important  share  in  their  own  material 
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growth,  as  their  restlessness  is  channeled  into 
gainful  effort,  the  goal  of  stability  and  prosperity 
will  come  nearer  to  attainment. 

Thus  I  conclude  that  the  major  element  of 
hope  in  the  future  of  the  Middle  East  derives  from 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East  themselves;  from 
their  resources,  their  ancient  cultures,  the  en- 
lightened attitudes  of  their  governments,  and  the 
willingness  of  freedom  lovers  everywhere  to  help 
them  attain  a  better  life  and  a  more  peaceful 
future. 

U.S.  Atomic  Experts  To  Visit 
Thailand,  Pakistan,  Turkey 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  (press  release  144)  announced 
on  March  16  that  Louis  Roddis,  deputy  director 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Division  of 
Reactor  Development,  and  Dr.  John  Lawrence, 
director  of  the  Dormer  Laboratory,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  will  visit  Thailand  and 
Pakistan  and  that  Mr.  Roddis  will  visit  Turkey 
within  the  next  3  weeks  to  consult  with  appro- 
priate officials  and  scientists  in  connection  with 
these  countries'  desire  to  develop  atomic  energy 
programs  utilizing  the  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  The  three  countries  are  among 
those  with  which  the  United  States  has  signed 
agreements  for  cooperation  pursuant  to  President 
Eisenhower's  atoms- for-peace  program.  Mr. 
Roddis  and  Dr.  Lawrence  will  arrive  at  Bangkok 
on  March  19  and  at  Karachi  on  March  28,  and  Mr. 
Roddis  will  arrive  at  Ankara  on  April  3. 

Physicist  To  Lecture  in  Japan 
on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atom 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
16  (press  release  143)  that  Clark  D.  Goodman,  as- 
sistant director  for  research  and  development, 
Reactor  Development  Division,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Program  of  the  Department  of  State  and  will  leave 
on  March  19  for  Japan.  He  expects  to  open  the 
atoms- for-peace  exhibit  at  Osaka  and  will  also  de- 
liver lectures  at  cultural  centers  and  universities 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  Goodman's  visit 
is  part  of  the  overall  program  to  assist  friendly 
foreign  countries  in  developing  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 
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The  Development  of  U.S.  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1955 

PART  II:  PROBLEMS  OF  REGIONAL  SECURITY' 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


The  United  States  and  Middle  East  Defense 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
Sta.tes  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Middle  East  and  has  expressed  that 
interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  including  as- 
sistance to  Greece  and  Turkey  (1947)  and  support 
for  the  entry  of  those  countries  into  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (1952).  Together 
with  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  during  1951-1952  sought  the 
establishment  of  a  Middle  East  Command  or  Mid- 
dle East  Defense  Organization;  this  concept 
failed  to  materialize,  however,  largely  because 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  preoccupation  with  local 
quarrels  and  with  disputes  with  the  Western 
states. 

Following  his  visit  to  the  area  in  May  1953, 
Secretary  Dulles  concluded  that  any  sound  re- 
gional defense  arrangement  would  have  to  rest 
on  the  desires  of  the  peoples  and  governments  in 
the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Dulles  found  that  the  states 
of  the  Northern  Tier,  more  exposed  to  external 
danger,  were  more  likely  than  the  others  to  find  a 
solution  of  the  problem  and  also  were  so  situated 
as  to  provide  the  greatest  measure  of  protection 
to  the  area.  He  therefore  concluded  that  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
strengthening  the  defenses  of  those  countries 
which  desired  such  assistance  in  order  to  resist  the 


1  For  Part  I  of  this  article,  dealing  with  political  issues, 
ee  Bl  i  if  iin  of  Mar.  1!»,  1956,  p.  452.  Part  III,  dealing 
with  mutual  security  and  U.S.  assistance  programs,  will 
appear  in  a  subsequent  issue  Mr.  Howard  Is  United 
Nations  adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near  East,  South  Asian, 
and  African  Affairs. 


common  threat.     It  was  hoped  that  the  stat 
directly  concerned  would  recognize  the  comm' 
danger  and  would  cooperate  for  collective  1 
gional  defense.    The  United  States  could  encoi 
age  efforts  which  were  consistent  with  its  ov 
security  goals  and  could  help  to  fill  gaps  in  t 
evolving  defense  arrangement.     But  the  countri 
of  the  area  should  take  the  lead  in  establishing  tl 
arrangement ;  they  should  also  determine  wheth 
it  should  take  the  form  of  a  single  structure  or 
separate  but  related  imits  and  whether  the  i 
rangement  should  be  restricted  to  states  in  t 
area  or  should  include  Western  states  interest: 
in  the  defense  of  the  area.2 

The  Turco-lraqi  Pact,  February  24,  1955 

It  was  within  the  framework  of  this  genen 
policy  and  of  article  51  of  the  United  Natio 
Charter  that  the  United  States  looked  with  a 
proval  upon  the  Turco-Pakistani  treaty  of  Ap 
2,   1954,   and   signed  mutual   defense  assistar 
agreements  with  Iraq  (April  21,  1954)  and  Pal 
stan  (May  19,  1954). 3    Pakistan,  which  thus  I 
came  linked  by  treaty  in  a  Middle  Eastern  arranj 
ment,  was  in  addition  a  signatory  of  the  Soul- 
east  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  on  Septeml : 
8,   1954,  together  with  the  United   States,  t 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealai , 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

The  United  States  also  looked  with  appro^l 


s  See  John  D.  Jernegan,  "Middle  East  Defense,"  B  ■ 
letin  of  Apr.  4,  1955,  p.  564. 

'For  a  brief  background,  see  Harry  N.  Howard,  I- 
Policy  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa—1'.'i 
(Department  of  State  publication  5801),  pp.  36-42. 
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i  the  Pact  of  Mutual  Cooperation  which  Iraq 
id  Turkey  signed  at  Baghdad  on  February  24, 
despite  the  misgivings  of  certain  other  Arab 
totes,  notably  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
id  despite  Soviet  strictures  concerning  the  pact.4 
! 'uivo-Iraqi  treaty,  in  its  preamble,  referred 
>  the  treaty  signed  by  the  two  countries  on  March 
>.  1946,  which  had  recognized  that  the  peace  and 
rurity  of  Turkey  and  Iraq  were  an  integral  part 
f  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Middle  East  as  a 
hole.  It  also  noted  that  article  2  of  the  Arab 
ollective  Security  Treaty  had  specified  that  that 
my  did  not  affect  rights  and  obligations  under 
ie  United  Nations.  Under  article  1,  "consistent 
ith  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter," 
urkey  and  Iraq  were  to  "cooperate  for  their 
curity  and  defense"  and  the  specific  measures  to 

•  taken  in  this  connection  were  to  be  the  subject 
"special  agreements."     The  parties  agreed  not 

i  interfere  in  each  other's  domestic  affairs  and  to 
ttle  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  in  accordance 
ith  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  new  treaty 
as  not  in  contradiction  with  any  of  their  inter- 
itional  obligations,  and  the  parties  undertook 
assume  no  incompatible  obligations.  It  was 
>en  to  accession  to  any  member  of  the  Arab 
?ague  5  and  to  any  other  state  actively  concerned 
ith  the  "peace  and  security"  of  the  Middle  East, 
ully  recognized  by  both  the  High  Contracting 
irties."  A  permanent  council  of  ministerial 
nk  was  to  be  established  under  the  treaty.  The 
tct  would  remain  in  force  for  a  5-year  period, 
:bject  to  denunciation  within  6  months  prior  to 
1  piry.    Attached  to  the  treaty  was  an  exchange 

•  notes  in  which  the  parties  placed  on  record  their 
derstanding  that  it  would  enable  Turkey  and 

•  cooperate  in  resisting  any  aggression  directed  against 

•  her  of  them  and  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  mainte- 
>nee  of  peace  and  security  in  the  region,  we  have  agreed 
1  work  in  close  cooperation  for  effecting  the  carrying 
ft  of  the  United  Nations  resolutions  concerning  Palestine. 

Despite  certain  gaps  in  both  the  Turco-Paki- 
uni  and  the  Turco-Iraqi  treaties,  the  United 

•  ates  held  that  the  association  of  Middle  Eastern 

For  partial  text  and  exchange  of  notes,  see  Embassy 
'Iraq  (Washington,  B.C.) ,  Bulletin,  vol.  II,  No.  3  (March 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  the 
included   Egypt,   Iraq,  Jordan,   Lebanon,   Libya, 
'udi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Yemen;  the  Sudan  joined  on 
«L  19,  1936. 


states  under  such  defense  arrangements,  directed 
against  potential  external  aggression,  was  a  safe- 
guard also  against  their  involvement  in  possible 
aggression  within  the  area.  The  willingness  of 
states  to  enter  into  such  regional  arrangements 
was  an  earnest  that  their  attention  was  directed 
toward  the  common  threat. 

Soviet  Opposition 

The  Soviet  Government  bitterly  denounced  the 
Turco-Iraqi  Pact  and,  during  the  discussions  of 
the  Gaza  incident  in  the  Security  Council  in 
March  1955,  held  the  policy  of  "forming  military 
blocs"  responsible  for  the  tension  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  turn,  U.S.  Kepresentative  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  and  others  pointed  to  the  purely  de- 
fensive character  of  the  arrangement.  Turkish 
Ambassador  Selim  Sarper  noted  that  the  Soviet- 
Communist  Chinese  treaty  of  1950  had  led  to  ag- 
gression in  Korea,  while  Nato  and  similar  instru- 
ments looked  only  toward  security.6 

On  April  15, 1955,  the  Soviet  Union  published  a 
statement,  which  was  subsequently  repeated  on 
February  13,  1956,  warning  against  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Middle  East  defense  system  and  deny- 
ing any  threat  of  aggression  on  its  part — this, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  since 
1943  had  built  a  formidable  bloc  of  states  dom- 
inated by  the  Communist  system.  (The  bloc  was 
formally  consolidated  in  the  Treaty  of  Warsaw 
on  May  14, 1955.)  The  Soviet  Government  said  it 
thoroughly  approved  of  the  "neutralist"  stand  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  those  coun- 
tries' opposition  to  the  Turco-Iraqi  treaty  and 
declared  it  could  not  be  "indifferent  to  the  situa- 
tion" in  the  Middle  East,  since  the  creation  of 
"military  blocs"  and  the  establishment  of  "foreign 
military  bases"  in  the  area  were  "directly  related  to 
the  security  of  the  U.S.S.K." 

Expansion  of  Pact 

Despite  the  Soviet  position,  however,  on  April  4 
the  United  Kingdom  had  adhered  to  the  treaty. 
By  a  special  agreement  the  U.K.  at  the  same  time 
terminated  the  Anglo-Iraqi  alliance  of  June  30, 
1930,  and  gave  up  its  bases  at  Habbaniya,  Shaiba, 
and  Margil ;  Iraq  hereafter  was  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  its  own  defense.  When  Pakistan 
adhered  to  the  Baghdad  Pact  on  September  23,  the 
United  States  expressed  "sympathy  with  the  desire 

6  See  especially  U.N.  docs.  S/PV.  693,  695,  and  696. 
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of  these  nations  to  provide  for  their  legitimate  self- 
defense  tnrough  a  collective  arrangement  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations." 7  Such  an 
arrangement,  especially  between  "the  'Northern 
Tier'  nations  of  the  Middle  East,"  contained  "the 
elements  needed  for  an  effective  area  defense  struc- 
ture." The  United  States,  therefore,  welcomed 
Pakistan's  adherence  to  the  Baghdad  Pact,  since  it 
would  "facilitate  the  cooperation  of  these  nations 
for  their  mutual  benefit  and  common  defense." 

When  Iran  announced  its  intention  to  adhere  to 
the  Baghdad  Pact  on  October  11,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  summoned  the  Iranian  Charge 
d'Affaires,  once  more  denounced  the  treaty,  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  instrument  of  Western  colonial- 
ism and  aggression,  and  charged  that  the  action 
was  inconsistent  with  the  Soviet-Iranian  treaties 
of  February  26, 1921,  and  October  1, 1927.  In  con- 
trast, the  United  States  welcomed  Iran's  adher- 
ence; a  statement  issued  on  October  12  declared 
that  Iran's  decision  was  "further  evidence  of  the 
desire  and  ability  of  nations  of  the  Middle  East  to 
develop  regional  arrangements  for  collective  self- 
defense  within  the  framework  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations."8  Moreover,  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  Northern  Tier  nations  "should  pro- 
mote peace,  stability,  and  well-being  in  the  area." 
In  no  respect  could  "this  natural  association  be 
deemed  hostile  or  threatening  or  directed  against 
any  other  nation."    The  statement  continued : 

The  United  States  has  had  a  longstanding  interest  in 
the  territorial  integrity  and  sovereign  independence  of 
Iran.  That  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  past. 
That  interest  remains  a  cardinal  feature  of  U.S.  policy  and 
assures  that  the  United  States  will  not  waver  in  its 
demonstrated  purpose  to  assist  Iran  and  other  free  na- 
tions which  are  making  their  own  determined  efforts  to 
achieve  defensive  strength  and  economic  and  social 
progress. 

Ratification  by  the  Shah  was  completed  on  October 
26, 1955. 

Partly  as  a  counterweight  to  the  pact,  Syria  and 
Egypt,  on  October  20,  and  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  on  October  27,  1955,  signed  defense  pacts. 
On  November  29,  Syria  and  Egypt  established  a 
joint  command;  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  took  a 
similar  step  on  December  26. 

On  November  21  and  22,  an  organizational  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  was  held 
at  Baghdad.  The  United  States  was  represented 
by  Ambassador  Waldemar  Gallman  and  Adm. 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8, 1955,  p.  534. 
1  Ibid.,  Oct.  24, 1955,  p.  653. 
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John  H.  Cassady  in  the  capacity  of  observi 
During  the  session  on  November  21,  Ambassajr 
Gallman  reiterated  U.S.  approval  of  the  tre;y 
indicating  that  the  presence  of  observers  and  ie 
intention  to  establish  permanent  political  and  n  i- 
tary  liaison  constituted  "still  further  evidence  A 
the  continuing  interest  of  the  U.S.  in  the  pact  4 
its  objectives."  9 


Baghdad  Pact  Communique 

The  Council  welcomed  the  intention  of  i 
United  States  to  establish  liaison  with  it  ancx 
have  an  observer  present  at  the  organizatic  i] 
meeting  of  the  economic  committee.  Its  final  c<  i- 
munique  also  expressed  appreciation  of  the  ug  \- 
erous  and  valuable  help"  which  the  United  Stj* 
had  extended  to  its  members  "in  the  provisior  >f 
arms  and  other  military  equipment  to  enable  tl  n 
to  strengthen  their  defence  against  aggression,  i  d 
of  the  support  and  encouragement"  of  the  Uni  d 
States  "in  their  efforts  to  cooperate  for  pea* " 
Appreciation  was  also  expressed  "for  the  extern  'e 
economic  assistance"  which  had  been  "freely  > 
corded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat*  " 
The  five  members  of  the  Council  reaffirmed  tl.r 
intention,  under  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  in  ci- 
sonance  with  article  51  of  the  United  Natiis 
Charter,  "to  work  in  full  partnership  with  uni  d 
purpose  for  peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  E;  t, 
to  defend  their  territories  against  aggression  t 
subversion,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and  pi  s- 
perity  of  the  peoples  in  that  region."  Proviso 
was  made  for  a  permanent  organization  it 
Baghdad.10  The  members  agreed  to  appat 
deputy  representatives,  with  ambassadorial  rai, 
to  the  Council,  which  would  be  in  continuous  ;  ¥ 
sion;  the  Foreign  Ministers  would  meet  at  le;t 
once  a  year.  A  special  session  of  the  Couiil 
would  be  held  at  Tehran  during  April  1956. 

The  Council  set  up  an  economic  committee  o 
develop  and  strengthen  the  economic  and  finanul 
resources  of  the  region."  The  committee  wo  i 
consider  the  sharing  of  experience  in  the  field  f 
development  and  discuss  problems  on  a  regie- tl 
basis  with  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstr  > 
tion  and  Development,  the  World  Health  Org  t- 
ization,  Unicef,  and  other  specialized  agencs. 
The  Council  noted  a  British  statement  that  e 
United  Kingdom  was  ready  to  use  its  experie* 

•  Ibid.,  Dec.  5, 1955,  p.  926. 

10  Awni  Khalidy  of  Iraq  became  Secretary  General. 
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;  the  atomic  energy  field  to  assist  other  signatories 
ith  their  projects  for  the  peaceful  application  of 
omic  energy.11 

The  members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  appear  to 
■  laving  a  solid  foundation  for  the  development 
f  a  new  regional  security  arrangement  in  the 
[iddle  East,  based  not  merely  upon  military  and 
otitical  considerations  but  also  upon  broad  eco- 
imic  cooperation.     Shortly  after  their  first  ses- 

Secretary  Dulles  noted  the  achievement  as 
non«r  the  collective  security  arrangements  form- 
_'  a  ••worldwide  political  warning  system,"  and, 

state  of  the  Union  message,  President  Eisen- 
.wer  included  the  Baghdad  Pact  as  one  of  the 
najor  gains  for  the  system  of  collective  security" 
ored  by  the  free  world  during  1955.12 


:J  Action  on  Cases 
ivolving  U.S.  Claims 

ess  release  140  dated  March  16 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  announced 

March  15,  1956,  that  it  has  directed  that  the 

o  applications  filed  by  the  United  States  against 

wchoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union  respectively 

■  removed  from  the  General  List  of  the  Court. 

pplication  against  Czechoslovakia  was  filed 

March  29,  1955,1  and  the  application  against 

Soviet  Union  was  filed  on  June  2,  1955. 2    The 

>urt  gave  as  the  sole  reason  for  this  direction 

e  refusal  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and 

Soviet  Government  to  agree  to  take  the  neces- 

actions  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Court's 

liction  for  the  purposes  of  those  cases. 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  its  application  against 

''.echoslovakia,  charged  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 

•nment   with  liability  to  pay  damages  in  the 

nt  of  $271,384.16  arising  out  of  the  destruc- 

F«.r  text  of  communique,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1956, 

no. 

■'..  nee.  10,  1955,  p.  1003,  and  Jan.  16,  1956,  p.  81. 
liots  occurred  in  Jordan  during  December  1955  and 
ry  1956  in  connection  with  the  possibility  that  Jor- 
1 1  might  adhere  to  the  Baghdad  Pact.     Secretary  Dulles 
I  Jan.  8  expressed  to  the  Jordanian  Charge"  d'Affaires 
I  deep  concern  at  reports  of  mob  violence  at  Amman  on 
J|    7  and  in  the  Jordan-occupied  sector  of  Jerusalem, 
we  American  property  was  damaged  and  American 
'langered  (ibid.,  Jan.  16, 1956,  p.  85). 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  648. 
I'>id.,  July  11,  1955,  p.  65. 
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tion  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  F-84  type  aircraft  over 
Germany  on  March  10,  1953.  It  charged  that 
without  any  provocation  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  had  caused  MIG-type  military 
aircraft  to  overfly  the  Czechoslovak-German 
border  and  to  pursue  and  attack  U.S.  Air  Force 
F-84  aircraft  which  were  engaged  in  peaceable 
routine  patrol  in  the  U.S.  Zone  of  Germany,  and 
that  these  actions  constituted  serious  violations  of 
international  law.  It  pointed  out  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  had  asserted  an  en- 
tirely contrary  version  of  the  facts  of  the  inci- 
dent, including  an  assertion  that  the  inci- 
dent had  taken  place  18  kilometers  south-south- 
west of  Pilsen  within  Czechoslovakia,  and  that 
the  F-84  had  been  damaged  as  a  result  of  an 
engagement  which  occurred  when  the  F-84  did 
not  comply  with  a  direction  to  land  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia given  by  the  MIG  aircraft.  These  and 
other  allegations  of  fact  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  the  U.S.  Government  denied,  and  in 
its  application  it  pointed  out  that  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Government  had  failed  to  reply,  although 
twice  requested,  to  the  U.S.  Government's  invita- 
tion to  take  this  dispute  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

In  its  application  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
U.S.  Government  charged  the  Soviet  Government 
with  liability  to  pay  damages  of  $1,620,295.01  on 
account  of  the  destruction  on  October  7,  1952,  off 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  B-29  air- 
crait  and  the  loss  of  its  crew.  In  addition  to  the 
dispute  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  incident, 
serious  questions  of  international  law  were  also 
involved.  These  included  the  validity  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the 
Habomai  Islands  situated  off  Hokkaido,  Japan. 
The  U.S.  Government  supported  the  Japanese 
Government's  denial  of  the  legal  right  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  hold  the  Habomai  Islands. 

In  filing  these  applications  with  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
exhausted  all  diplomatic  channels;  it  took  these 
actions  in  each  case  in  the  hope  that  the  respond- 
ent government  might,  if  it  truly  believed  that  its 
version  of  the  facts  was  the  true  one,  permit  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence and  the  legal  contentions  of  both  sides. 
However,  on  May  6,  1955,  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment informed  the  Court  that  it  regarded  the 
U.S.  Government's  application  "as  unacceptable" 
because    "totally    unfounded,"    the    incident    of 
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March  10,  1953,  having,  it  said,  occurred  over 
Czechoslovakia.  On  August  26,  1955,  the  Soviet 
Government  informed  the  Court  that  it  regarded 
"as  unacceptable  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  should  examine  the  case 
concerning  the  American  bomber" ;  it  gave  as  its 
reason  that  the  case  asserted  against  it  "is  totally 
unfounded"  and  "no  question  arises  in  this  case 
which  calls  for  a,  decision  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  it  sees  no  reason  why  the 
question  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice." 

These  refusals  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
and  the  Soviet  Government  to  permit  these  dis- 
putes to  be  passed  on  by  judicial  authority  are  to 


be  regretted.     The  notion  that  a  court,  and 
ticula.rly    the    International    Court    of    .Just 
should  have  jurisdiction  only  over  cases   wl 
the  parties  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  facts,  wb 
is  implied  in  the  Czechoslovak  Government'! 
ter  of  May  6,  1955,  and  the  Soviet  Governine  ' 
letter  of  August  26,  1955,  will  come  as  an  am 
tunate  frustration  of  the  attempts  of  peace-la 
governments  to  settle  serious  international  <| 
putes  by  the  processes  of  law  and  order.    Fori 
part,  the  U.S.  Government  hopes  that  all  gam 
ments  will  not  only  continue  to  profess  their 
herence  to  principles  of  international   law- 
peace  but  will  cooperate  to  permit  these  princij 
to  be  applied  to  their  own  conduct  in  justicia 
disputes. 


Correspondence  of  President  Eisenhower  and  Premier  Bulganin 
on  Disarmament  and  U.S.-Soviet  Relations 


THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PREMIER  BULGANIN1 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  6 

March  1,  1956 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  accordance  with  my 
message  to  you  of  October  eleventh,  I  have  now 
thoroughly  reviewed  your  letter  of  September 
nineteenth,2  regarding  the  objective  of  an  ac- 
ceptable system  of  disarmament  which  we  dis- 
cussed at  Geneva. 

1  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing mutual  safeguards  against  surprise  attack 
and  with  the  desirability  of  reciprocal  reductions 
in  armaments.  You  have  credited  me  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  find  a  way  to  settle  the  important 
problem  of  international  control  and  inspection. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  you  raise  the 
following  questions  with  regard  to  my  Geneva 
proposal.  You  ask  whether  the  adoption  of  my 
offer  would  lead  to  the  reduction  of  armaments, 
and  express  doubt.  You  suggest  the  need  of  ex- 
tending the  inspection  to  other  countries.     You 

'  President  Eisenhower's  letter  was  delivered  by  Am- 
bassador Boblen  at   .Moscow  on  Mar.  5. 

2  UTTi.i.r.i  in  of  Oct.  24,  !!»",,  p.  648. 
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raise   other   points   regarding   nuclear   weapo. 

I  am  confident  that  the  adoption  of  my  Gen  a 
proposal  combined  with  ground  inspection  tefis 
which  you  proposed,  thus  reducing  the  danger  if 
surprise  attack,  will  in  fact  lead  to  a  reductionf 
armaments,  the  lessening  of  tensions,  and  i 
brightening  of  the  prospects  of  a  durable  pets. 
Certainly  the  United  States  is  fully  resolved  o 
achieve  those  ends.  My  representative  on  i 
Subcommittee  of  the  United  Nations  Disam- 
ment  Commission  will  be  prepared  to  help  deve  p 
a  program  to  carry  out  that  resolve,  through  >■ 
propriate  action  by  our  Governments. 

In  my  judgment,  our  efforts  must  be  direcd 
especially  to  bringing  under  control  the  nuchr 
threat.  As  an  important  step  for  this  purp« 
and  assuming  the  satisfactory  operation  of  1 
air  and  ground  inspection  system,  the  Unid 
States  would  be  prepared  to  work  out,  with  ot  it 
nations,  suitable  and  safeguarded  arrangemets 
so  that  future  production  of  fissionable  mater  Is 
anywhere  in  the  world  would  no  longer  be  u;d 
to  increase  the  stockpiles  of  explosive  weap(;S. 
With  this  could  be  combined  my  proposal  of  1 
cember  8,  1953,  "to  begin  now  and  continue  i 
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nke  joint  contributions"  from  existing  stockpiles 
f  normal  uranium  and  fissionable  materials  to  an 
iternational  atomic  agency.3  These  measures,  if 
irried  out  adequately,  would  reverse  the  present 
•end  toward  a  constant  increase  in  nuclear  weap- 

cerhanging  the  world.  My  ultimate  hope 
.  that  all  production  of  fissionable  materials  any- 
here  in  the  world  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
ueeful  purposes. 

1  am  mindful  of  the  difficulties  in  this  regard, 
ointed  out  in  your  Government's  proposals  of 
lav  10,  1955,4  arising  from  the  possibilities  for 

rig  international  control  and  organizing  the 

iodestine  manufacture  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 

npons.     The  risks  inherent  in  failing  to  achieve 

mtrol,  however,  make  it  imperative  to  overcome 

ie  difficulties  involved  and  to  devise  and  imple- 

ent  an  effective  system  of  safeguards.     With 

amine  efforts  on  both  sides,  I  feel  confident  we 

m  succeed  in  this  endeavor. 

In  general,   my   feeling   is   that   disarmament 

lould  be  sought  primarily,  though  not  exclu- 

velv.  in  terms  of  limitations  on  armaments  rather 

mil  on  men.     The  former  are  more  subject  to 

ipervision,    regulation    and    control    than    the 

(tter.     In  the  present  state  of  international  affairs 

id  especially  in  the  absence  of  real  peace  in  the 

ar  East.  I  foresee  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  agree 

reductions  in  the  general  level  of  armed  forces 

this  time.     It  should,  however',  be  possible  now 

agree  on  measures  having  a  stabilizing  effect, 

sating  with  the  control  and  limitation,  under 

oper  safeguards,  of  major  types  of  armaments. 

hese  measures  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the 

Mnprehensive  system  required  to  provide  security 

i  participating  states. 

If  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  and  our  asso- 
ites  on  the  Subcommittee — the  United  Kingdom, 
ranee  and  Canada — can  reach  a  basic  agreement, 

confident  that  other  nations  would  want  to 
in  in  what  they  would  regard  as  a  favorable 
velopment  for  world  peace.  Witii  the  agree- 
ent  of  other  nations  concerned,  the  United  States 
^uld  expect  the  agreed  system  of  supervision 
apply,  in  an  appropriate  and  effective  manner, 
'  forces  and  facilities  which  we  both  have  outside 
r  borders. 

During  the  early  phases  of  such  a  program, 
th  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  would 


have  very  extensive  military  strength,  including 
stocks  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  would  continue  to  hold  such  strength,  not  for 
aggression,  nor  for  narrow  national  purposes,  but 
as  a  contribution  toward  world  stability  in  this 
transitional  period. 

I  welcome  the  indication  that  you  are  giving 
major  attention  to  this  subject  which  has  such 
extraordinary  significance  to  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries  and  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  May  I  assure  you  and  the  people  of  your 
country  that  the  objective  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
durable  peace. 

I  hope  that  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  will  succeed  in  making  real 
progress  toward  that  goal. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  first  which 
replied  to  mine  of  January  twenty-eighth.5  My 
view  remains  generally  as  expressed  in  that  letter. 
But  I  shall  continue  to  study  the  problem  with 
a  view  to  seeing  whether  it  seems  that  any  useful 
new  steps  can  be  taken  as  between  us.  I  may  com- 
municate again  with  you  later  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

His  Excellency 
Marshal  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Moscow 


PREMIER  BULGANIN  TO  THE  PRESIDENT* 

Press  release  56  dated  February  2 

The  Kremlin,  Moscow 

February  1,  1956 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Your  message  of  January  27 
[28],  which  was  written  in  so  friendly  a  tone,  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  in  me  recollections  of  those  sincere  and 
frank  conversations  which  we  had  with  Your  Excellency 
and  our  other  colleagues  at  Geneva  six  months  ago.  We 
may  hold  different  positions,  we  may  defend  different 
views,  but  if  we  also  have  good  will  and  a  desire  to  under- 
stand each  other,  then  such  discussions  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  trust  and  the  promotion  of  friendly 
relations. 


li>id.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
ItU.,  May  30,  1955,  p.  900. 


"Ibid.,  Feb.  6,  1956,  p.  191. 

8  Premier  Bulganin's  letter  was  delivered  to  Secretary 
Dulles  by  Soviet  Ambassador  Zaroubin  on  Feb.  2. 
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I  was  gratified  by  your  agreement  that  the  present 
international  situation  makes  it  imperative  for  all  states, 
especially  the  Great  Powers,  which  bear  special  responsi- 
bility for  ensuring  the  peace  and  security  of  nations,  to 
adopt  measures  which  can  contribute  to  a  further  easing 
of  international  tension  and  the  strengthening  of  trust 
and  cooperation  between  states. 

I  was  also  gratified  by  your  agreement  that  the  historic 
friendship  between  our  nations  gives  us  a  basis  on  which 
better  political  relations  between  our  countries  might  be 
established. 

It  is  precisely  because  such  a  basis  exists  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  decided,  soon  after  our  nations  had  wel- 
comed the  New  Year,  to  address  to  Your  Excellency  a  pro- 
posal to  consider  jointly  concrete  steps  that  would  permit 
a  substantial  improvement  in  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  In  this  connection  we  felt  that  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  status 
of  our  relations. 

We  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  concluding  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  be- 
tween our  countries.  This  would  be  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  Soviet-American  relations 
and,  at  the  same  time,  would  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  relations  between  your  friends  and  ours  in  the 
international  field.  We  can  only  regret  that  our  proposal 
did  not  have  a  more  favorable  reception  on  the  part  of 
Your  Excellency. 

As  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  Your  Excellency  is  pre- 
occupied by  the  fact  that  the  draft  treaty  proposed  by  us 
repeats  to  a  certain  degree  some  provisions  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  which  our  countries  have  signed.  But  this  fact, 
it  seems  to  us,  not  only  does  not  hinder  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, favors  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  existence 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility 
of  concluding  any  bilateral  agreements  between  members 
of  that  organization  that  are  based  on  its  principles.  It 
expressly  states  in  the  U.N.  Charter  that  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  to  "establish  conditions  under  which 
justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties 
and  other  sources  of  international  law  can  be  maintained." 

The  United  States  of  America,  like  many  other  states, 
after  the  creation  of  the  U.N.  became  a  party  to  a  large 
number  of  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties  and 
agreements.  In  this  connection  there  has  never  been  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  incontestable  right  of 
sovereign  states,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  conclude  any 
treaties  and  agreements  that  regulate  their  relations  with 
other  countries. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  take  into  account  that  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter itself  cannot  be  sufficiently  effective  if  the  two  greatest 
powers  in  the  world— the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. — do  not 
harmonize  their  relations.  It  can  become  more  effective 
if  our  two  countries  cooperate  in  fulfilling  the  aims  of  the 
U.N.     I  think  that  Your  Excellency  will  agree  with  this. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  certain  doubts  arise  in  your 
mind  because  of  the  fact  that  we  propose  to  Your  Excel- 
lency the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  "on  a  bilateral  basis," 
whereas  the  U.N.  Charter  is  a  "treaty  between  many 
Itates."  But  you  will  agree  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  two  strongest 
powers  in   the  world   would   contribute  enormously  to  a 


healthier  international  situation.     On  the  other  ha 
are  willing  to  conclude  similar  treaties  with  other 
as    well,    including    the    United    Kingdom    and    Ft 
Lastly,  the  proposal  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  tl 
groups  of  states — those  parties  to  Nato  and  those  p* 
to  the  Warsaw  Treaty — is  still  open. 

In  your  message  you  rightly  observe  that  it  is  deed, 
not  words  that  count  in  the  establishment  of 
throughout  the  world.  The  conclusion  of  a  treai 
friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  U.S.S.R.  an 
U.S.A.  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  concrete 
in  this  respect,  in  as  much  as  our  two  countries,  once 
had  the  very  important  obligations  provided  for  iJ 
draft  treaty,  would  strengthen  confidence  and  would 
tranquillity  to  the  entire  international  situation, 
would  mean  that  our  countries  do  not  confine  thems 
to  verbal  assurances  of  their  desire  to  be  friends  ba 
into  actual  practice  the  obligations  which  they 
assumed. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  after  the  Geneva] 
ference  important  steps  had  already  been  taken  in 
direction,  contributing  to  a  relaxation  of  internat 
tension,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  agree  with  tl! 
sertion  that  the  post-Geneva  period  has  not  justifies 
hopes  of  nations. 

For  its  part  the  Soviet  Government  has  already 
series  of  steps  designed  to  relax  international  tensic 
strengthen  confidence  among  states.  In  this  conne 
should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  reduction 
Soviet  Union's  armed  forces  in  1955  by  640,000  mer 
reduction  in  the  appropriations  for  military  needs 
U.S.S.R.  for  1956  by  9.6  billion  rubles  as  compared  to: 
the  Soviet  Union's  withdrawal  from  its  last  military* 
in  the  territory  of  other  states,  namely,  the  military ! 
in  Finland-Porkkala-Udd  ;  and  the  initiative  of  the 
Union  toward  concluding  a  state  treaty  with 
which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troor 
Austrian  territory  and  the  assumption  by  Austria  oH< 
obligation  to  pursue  a  policy  of  permanent  neutr:  ty 
Other  steps  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  toward  eiHg 
international  tension  and  improving  relations  among  s  be? 
are  also  well  known. 

In  the   Soviet  Union  it  is  thought  that  other  stes 
might  also  back  up  their  declarations  with  specific  d  ds. 
Meanwhile,  to  be  frank,  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  iM 
that  not  only  have  certain  great  powers  failed  to  ik 
similar  action,  but  on  the  contrary  much  is  being  it 
to  increase  international  tension.^ 

In  spite  of  the  positive  results  of  our  Geneva  metng, 
the  military  appropriations  of  certain  Western  pc  re, 
including  the  U.S.A.,  not  only  fail  to  be  reduced  buuv 
even  being  increased.  The  number  of  American  milir.v 
bases  in  foreign  territories  is  also  being  increased;  r re- 
over,  these  bases  are  located  mainly  in  areas  adjo  nj: 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  You  will  agree  mt 
this  cannot  fail  to  create  fully  understandable  appn?n 
sion  among  the  Soviet  people  concerning  the  inten  »ns 
of  the  U.S.A. 

We  cannot  but  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that,  I 
trary  to  our  mutual  assurances  of  peace  at  the  tin  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  Mr.  President,  certain  lea  on 
personages  of  the  U.S.A.  continue  to  make  staten  its 
which  can  in  no  way  be  said  to  conform  to  the 
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Geneva."  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  for  example,  that 
•ry  recently  a  statement  was  made  in  the  U.S.A.  in 
vor  of  a  policy  that  would  keep  the  country  "on  the 
•ink  of  war."  We  must  also  call  attention  to  the 
•lligerent  statements  of  a  number  of  military  leaders 
Nato.  who  openly  advocate  a  continuation  of  the  arma- 
ents  race  and  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  atomic 
eapons  in  the  Nato  forces  and  do  not  feel  any  qualms 
>out  threatening  to  use  them. 

In  proposing  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  friendship 
id  cooperation  between  our  countries,  we  follow  the 
asoning  that  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  and  the 
iprovement  of  relations  between  our  countries  would 
ake  it  easier  to  accomplish  substantial  reductions  of 
maments  and  armed  forces.  We  could,  for  instance, 
ek  a  reduction  in  the  armed  forces  of  five  powers  to  these 
rels,  which  have  been  duly  agreed  to  by  both  the  United 
ates  and  the  Soviet  Union.  An  agreement  on  the  prob- 
n  of  atomic  weapons,  the  prohibition  of  which  is  de- 
inded  by  the  nations,  would  also  contribute  to  it. 
solution  of  the  problem  of  establishing  an  appropriate 
ternational  control  would  also  become  easier. 
In  your  message  you  again  called  attention  to  your 
pen  skies"  proposal,  which  provides  for  mutual  flights 
er  the  territories  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.A. 
-pectively  by  American  and  Soviet  airplanes  for  the 
rpose  of  aerophotography,  as  well  as  for  an  exchange 

■  military  information.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  al- 
idy  had  the  opportunity  to  express  their  attitude  on 
s  proposal.     It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  present  inter- 

:tional  situation  and,  moreover,  under  conditions  of  a 
«apletely  unrestricted  armaments  race,  the  carrying  out 
>  such  nights  would  not  only  fail  to  free  the  peoples  from 

■  fear  of  a  new  war,  but  on  the  contrary  would  intensify 
lit  fear  and  mutual  suspicion.  Judge  for  yourself,  Mr. 
Resident:  what  would  the  military  leaders  of  your 
ontry  do  if  it  were  reported  to  them  that  the  aeropho- 
Irraphy  showed  that  your  neighbor  had  more  airfields? 

be  sure,  they  would  order  an  immediate  increase  in 
V  number  of  their  own  airfields.  Naturally,  our  military 
1  ders  would  do  the  same  in  a  similar  case.  It  is  not 
(flcult  to  understand  that  the  result  would  be  a  further 
i  ensification  of  the  armaments  race. 

t  would  be  a  different  matter,  if  we  could  agree  on  a 
r  uction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces.  Then,  the 
crying  out  of  an  appropriate  control,  the  methods  of 
»ich  could  be  agreed  upon,  would  be  justified  and 
Dessary. 

)ne  cannot  fail  to  note  also  that  the  obligation  of  the 
I  >R.  and  the  U.S.A.  to  solve  all  questions  in  dispute 
bween  them  by  peaceful  means  alone,  which  signifies  a 
r  usal  to  use  force  or  the  threat  of  force  in  their  mutual 
r  itions,  including  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  would 
heed  have  a  calm  effect  on  the  international  situation 
»l  would  create  more  favorable  conditions  for  reaching 
s  agreement  on  other  unsettled  international  problems. 

Tins,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  co 
o  ration  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
*ild  mean  that  we  could  actually  do  something,  as  you 
*  in  your  message,  "to  convince  the  world  that  we  had 
n  iggressive  purposes  against  each  other." 

s  far  as  the  concrete  international  problems  touched 


upon  in  your  message  are  concerned,  I  am  convinced,  as 
before,  that,  along  with  the  problem  of  disarmament,  the 
most  important  is  the  problem  of  guaranteeing  European 
security.  At  the  Geneva  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
in  the  fall  of  1955 '  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Introduced  a  number  of  concrete  proposals  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  As  before,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders that  the  problem  of  an  effective  guarantee  of  se- 
curity in  Europe  may  best  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  es- 
tablishing a  single  all-European  system  of  collective 
security. 

In  our  proposals  we  also  tried  to  meet  halfway  the 
wishes  of  the  three  Western  powers  on  many  important 
questions,  and  we  also  took  into  consideration  concrete 
ideas  in  that  field  which  were  brought  forward  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Western  powers  during  our  meeting 
at  Geneva.  The  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
guarantee  European  security  also  take  full  account  of  the 
important  role  which  the  United  States  of  America  plays 
in  the  solution  of  European  affairs. 

However,  the  governments  of  the  three  powers  did  not 
agree  to  our  proposals  and  opposed  them  with  a  plan 
that  would  tend  to  reestablish  militarism  in  all  Germany 
and  in  addition  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  a  united 
Germany  in  a  closed  military  bloc  created  by  the  Western 
powers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  such  a  plan 
cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  solving  the  question  of  guaran- 
teeing genuine  security  in  Europe  and  for  settling  the 
German  problem. 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  postwar  period  in  Europe  there  arose 
and  were  consolidated  two  German  states  having  different 
social  and  economic  systems  and  developing  in  different 
ways,  the  problem  of  establishing  a  unified  Germany  as  a 
peace-loving  and  democratic  state  cannot,  of  course,  be 
solved  without  an  appropriate  agreement  between  the 
Germans  themselves — between  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced  that  the  normalization 
of  Soviet-American  relations  and,  in  particular,  such  a 
step  as  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.,  would  be 
of  great  positive  significance  also  in  establishing  the  neces- 
sary prerequisites  for  the  solution  of  the  German  problem. 

With  regard  to  your  remark  concerning  the  right  of 
the  nations  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  wish  to  live,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  always  maintained,  and  maintains  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  principle  that  the  internal  system  in  any 
state  is  the  domestic  concern  of  its  own  people.  We  ex- 
pect that  other  powers  will  also  be  guided  by  it  in  their 
international  relations. 

In  your  communication  you  also  touch  upon  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  the  development  of  contacts  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  We  are  entirely  in  accord  with  you 
on  the  importance  of  these  contacts.  It  was  for  this 
very  reason  that  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  at  the  For- 
eign Ministers'  Meeting  in  the  fall  of  last  year  a  proposal 
designed  to  remove  the  barriers  hindering  the  development 
of  normal  commercial  and  economic  relations  and  broaden 
contacts  in  the  field  of  culture,  science,  art,  sport,  tour- 

7  Ibid.,  Nov.  7,  1955,  p.  727 ;  Nov.  14,  1955,  p.  775 ;  Nov. 
21, 1955,  p.  819 ;  and  Nov.  28, 1955,  p.  872. 
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ism,  etc.  We  were  all  pleased  to  note  that  definite  agree- 
ment was  noticeable  at  the  meeting  on  this  question.  At 
the  last  moment,  however,  certain  demands  were  advanced 
by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  Western  powers  which  were  contradictory  to  the 
directives  given  by  you  and  me,  and  by  Mr.  Eden  and 
M.  Faure  to  our  Foreign  Ministers.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment could  not  accept  these  new  demands,  since  they 
envisaged  direct  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
sovereign  states. 

Unfortunately,  the  practical  measures  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  development  of  contacts  between  our  coun- 
tries, in  particular  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  delega- 
tions, are  encountering  serious  obstacles  on  the  American 
side. 

I  believe  that  by  joint  effort  we  shall  succeed  in  liquidat- 
ing the  so-called  Iron  Curtain  and  in  creating  conditions 
for  a  wide  development  of  personal  contacts  between  the 
citizens  of  our  countries. 

I  permit  myself  to  express  the  hope  that  you  on  your 
part  share  this  opinion. 


On  this  question,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  at  fi« 
ship  and  cooperation  between  our  countries  would  wiL 
doubt  also  have  a  great  positive  significance. 

These  are  some  of  the  ideas  which  I  wanted  to  cxt 
to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  in  connection  wuA 
remarks  which  you  made  in  your  message.  I  shouk 
very  glad  if  they  would  help  to  clarify  the  signifi* 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  attach  to  the  conclusi^ 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  \m 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  StaA 
America. 

For  our  part  we  are  ready  to  give  the  greatest  atte«i 
to  any  of  your  thoughts  on  the  provisions  of  the  1 
treaty  which  you  may  deem  fit  to  express. 
I  await  your  further  ideas  on  this  subject. 
Respectfully, 

N.  Bulgam 
His  Excellency 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President  of  the  United  States 
Washington 


Recent  Advances  in  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 


by  O.  Douglas  Dillon 
Ambassador  to  France 


I  have  recently  returned  from  the  United  States 
where,  among  other  things,  I  spent  some  time 
looking  into  the  details  of  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing developments  in  the  world  today.  I  have  in 
mind  what  is  taking  place  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  and  in  particular  the  impressive  advances 
of  the  past  few  years. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  France  for  a  long 
string  of  profound  and  important  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  science.  Among  the  most 
important  have  been  her  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  science.  It  can  truthfully 
be  said  that  the  earliest  studies  on  atomic  radia- 
tion were  due  to  French  initiative ;  it  is  from  such 
bases  that  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  bring 
to  fruition  the  state  of  the  art  as  we  know  it 
today. 

Atoms  are  very  peculiar  things  and,  when 
treated  in  manners  which  today  are  well  under- 
stood and  which  are  becoming  technically  and 

1  Address  made  oefore  the  American  Club  of  Paris  on 
Feb.  22  ( r.S.  Embassy,  Paris,  press  release  dated  Feb.  21). 


commercially  feasible,  they  turn  out  to  be  too"  01 
the  greatest  importance — tools  which  will  ajA 
almost  every  aspect  of  our  daily  life.  When  at  is 
are  cooked  in  reactors,  they  are  changed  into  o  er 
kinds  of  atoms.  The  properties  of  many  of  t  se 
new  materials  are  so  startling  that  it  can  rea  n- 
ably  be  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  human  is 
tory  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  being  able  to  c;ry 
out  almost  any  project  which  the  human  rxA 
can  conceive. 

One  of  the  properties  which  atoms  pick  up  <  r- 
ing  the  course  of  their  cooking  is  the  propertof 
radioactivity.  Twenty  years  ago  only  a  very  <n 
radioactive  elements  were  known,  but  today  we  in 
produce  artificially  almost  any  known  elennt 
with  at  least  some  degree  of  radioactivity.  ''» 
of  the  interesting  properties  of  this  radioacti  ty 
is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  determined  and  measixl 
in  unbelievably  small  amounts  or  in  unbelievdy 
large  dilutions.  For  those  of  you  who  like  al 
dry  Martinis,  may  I  mention  the  fact  thai  it 
would  be  possible  to  detect  one  drop  of  sligH) 
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active  vermouth  in  three  carloads  of  gin.   An 
ican  oil  company,  forced  to  use  an  old  slate 
y  for  the  storage  of  heating  oil,  wanted  to  be 
'o  tag  this  oil  so  that  if  leakage  occurred  it 
I  be  identified.    One  half  a  cubic  centimeter 
tritium,  the  radioactive  hydrogen  isotope,  com- 
I  with  the  210,000  barrels  of  oil  in  the  quarry, 
nough  to  do  the  job. 
One  of  the  problems  which  have  faced  the  Amer- 
i  libber  industry  for  years  is  that  of  accurately 
i  ring  the  wearing  qualities  of  automobile 
•es.    Today  this  can  be  done  with  great  accuracy 
ply  by  making  a  tire  slightly  radioactive  and 
iring  the  amount  of  radioactive  rubber  left 
I  the  road  during  a  15-foot  skid.    The  same 
ing  applies  to  wear  tests  on  machine  tools,  which 
m  now  be  completed  in  30  seconds  instead  of  the 
i  ys  or  weeks  that  used  to  be  required. 
Radioisotopes  are  also  changing  manufacturing 
:hniques.    Already  many  American  industries 
e  using  such  things  as  radioactive  thickness 
j  ges  for  maintaining  constant  thickness  on  sheets 
ing  produced.     These  sheets  can  be  paper  or 
:>el  or  linoleum,  or  glass  window  plate,  or  any- 
ing  which  is  made  in  sheet  form.    In  the  lino- 
lm  industry  alone,  where  variations  in  thick- 
have   always   led   to   substantial    financial 
sses  throughout  the  year,  the  savings  can  be  un- 
lievably  great. 

Radioactive  materials  are  also  being  used  to 

:?asure  and  record  the  height  of  liquids  in  inac- 

■'le  tanks,  their  flow  in  underground  pipe- 

jies,  and  for  many  other  practical  matters. 

Through  a  multitude  of  uses  such  as  these  the 

has  already  taken  its  place  as  a  priceless 

;  lustrial  tool  which  is  leading  to  ever  greater 

-  snplification  and  saving. 

idioisotopes  in  Agriculture 

Important  as  are  these  industrial  uses,  it  seems 
t  me  that  the  greatest  revolution  which  radio- 
wive  isotopes  are  going  to  bring  about  lies  in  the 
ild  of  agriculture.  The  problem  of  feeding  the 
1>rld  has  become  the  most  important  and  difficult 
i:ed  by  man.  The  earth's  population  is  increas- 
il  at  such  a  rate  that,  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner 
t  light,  35,000  more  people  had  to  be  fed  than  were 
at  in  the  world  at  breakfast  time  this  morn- 
ir.  There  are  vast  areas  of  the  earth's  surface 
Tiere  hunger  is  a  daily  and  permanent  part  of 
nn's  life. 

Controlled  radiations  can  induce  genetic  changes 


in  plants  which  lead  to  new  traits,  permanent  in 
succeeding  generations.  For  example,  by  using 
these  methods,  the  United  States  has  developed  a 
strain  of  oats  resistant  to  one  of  the  most  damag- 
ing rusts  prevalent  in  the  American  Midwest. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  disease  has  reduced  our 
national  production  of  oats  every  year  by  some 
10  percent.  At  present  rates  of  production  the 
control  of  this  rust  alone  will  increase  our  oat 
crop  by  125  million  bushels  yearly,  which  means 
an  annual  saving  of  some  $100  million. 

Radioisotopes  are  also  of  great  use  in  develop- 
ing newer  and  better  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
Take  the  small  but  interesting  case  of  a  species 
of  worm  fly  which  is  estimated  to  cause  a  loss  of 
approximately  $20  million  a  year  to  the  livestock 
industry  in  the  Southwestern  United  States.  En- 
tomologists who  studied  the  life  cycle  of  these  flies 
found  that,  unlike  the  male,  the  female  mates  only 
once  in  her  life  history.  In  a  most  interesting 
experiment,  large  numbers  of  male  flies  were  ir- 
radiated sufficiently  to  render  them  sterile.  These 
male  flies  were  recently  released  in  a  limited  area 
in  one  of  the  Caribbean  islands.  The  females, 
in  accomplishing  their  single  mating  with  a  sterile 
male,  did  not  reproduce,  and  today  this  area  is 
completely  free  of  these  flies.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  a  similar  effort  will  eradicate  this  pest 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Finally,  radiation  has  proved  itself  able  to  re- 
duce to  practically  zero  the  losses  during  bulk  stor- 
age of  grain  which  have  heretofore  been  accepted 
as  inevitable. 

Through  all  these  various  means — better  strains 
of  crops,  better  control  of  pests,  and  better  stor- 
age— it  appears  that  the  United  States  may  realize 
savings  approaching  the  stupendous  figure  of  $5 
billion  a  year. 

The  importance  of  this  coming  revolution  in 
agriculture  is  stressed  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
McKinney  Panel  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy.2  This  report  was  prepared  by  a  group  of 
eminent  civilians  chosen  by  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  survey  the 
whole  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  report  recommends  that  the  Government  make 

2  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the 
Panel  on  the  Importance  of  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy;  Vol.  II, 
Background  Material.  Joint  Committee  Print,  Jan.  1956. 
Available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. ;  vol.  I, 
45  cents ;  vol.  II,  $2.00. 
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maximum  use  of  atomic  research  in  the  attempt 
to  increase  the  food  supplies  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  At  the  same  time  it  pointedly  warns 
those  responsible  for  our  agricultural  policies  to 
plan  for  the  added  surpluses  that  the  atom  will 
bring  at  home. 

This  same  McKinney  report  also  points  out  that 
propulsion  of  ships,  aircraft,  and  locomotives  by 
atomic  energy  should  soon  be  technically  feasible. 
It  recommends  a  prompt  exploration  of  the  eco- 
nomics involved  in  the  atomic  propulsion  of  mer- 
chant ships  with  a  view  to  the  possible  large-scale 
use  of  atomic  marine  engines  within  the  next  10 
years.  The  economics  of  the  atomic  propulsion 
of  aircraft  are  far  less  clear  as  yet.  What  is  clear 
is  that  the  larger  the  plane  the  more  likely  it 
would  be  that  atomic  power  could  become  com- 
mercially attractive.  The  large-scale  movement 
of  heavy  freight  by  air  has  not  yet  become 
practical.  It  may  be  that  atomic  power  can  bring 
it  to  reality. 

Atomic  Production  of  Power 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  of  great  importance 
which  has  recently  been  featured  in  the  press — 
the  use  of  the  atom  for  the  production  of  energy. 
The  United  States  is  heavily  engaged,  partially 
through  the  use  of  Government  installations  and 
funds  and  partially  through  private  industrial 
investment,  in  building  a  series  of  reactors  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  production  of  power.  It 
will  be  1960  before  most  of  these  plants  are  in  full 
operation,  and  we  will  have  to  wait  until  then  to 
know  just  what  this  sort  of  power  is  going  to  cost. 
It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  reactors  which  are 
large  enough  to  provide  power  of  the  order  of 
100,000  kw.  or  more  will  be  much  more  economic 
than  those  producing  smaller  amounts. 

Seven  private  industrial  groups  in  the  United 
States  are  undertaking  to  build  six  different  types 
of  reactors  in  order  that  the  problem  may  be 
studied.  Three  of  these  reactors  will  cost  more 
than  $45  million  apiece.  While  the  Government 
is  providing  a  small  part  of  the  necessary  funds, 
by  far  the  larger  share  is  being  provided  by  pri- 
vate industry,  which  has  shown  itself  sufficiently 
convinced  of  the  ultimate  success  of  atomic  power 
to  invest  well  over  $200  million  in  these  study  proj- 
ects. And  this  in  the  full  knowledge  that  most  if 
not  all  of  the  plants  now  being  constructed  will 
almost  certainly  become  obsolete  within  a  very 
short  period. 


It  is  estimated  that  within  25  years  the  ovj 
national  investment  in  generating,  transmis 
and  electrical  distribution  facilities  helped  o:j 
the  development  of  atomic  power  should  rise 
its  present  $40  billion  to  between  $125  and 
billion.    With  this  sort  of  expansion  so  ck 
hand  it  is  clear  why  American  industry  is  wil 
to  spend  several  hundred  million  dollars  toda 
map  out  the  most  economical  paths  for  the  fuv 

The  situation  in  the  rest  of  the  world  isi 
nearly  so  advanced.  Outside  of  the  United  St  es 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union — the  t»e 
nations  most  advanced  in  harnessing  the  atoirbi 
power — France  is  almost  the  only  country  ink 
world  that  is  already  sufficiently  advanced  to  eir 
this  race  by  itself.  The  first  large  French  rea#t 
has  already  started  operation,  and  two  others  i 
follow  next  year.  It  is  of  interest  that  Fr«d. 
engineers  have  designed  new  and  unusual  met)  & 
of  cooling  these  reactors  using  compressed  i 
Also  Electricite  de  France  has  announced  pa 
for  the  first  French  reactor  to  be  built  prims  Jv 
for  the  production  of  commercial  power,  'as 
plant  will  go  up  in  the  Loire  Valley  and  sh<  lc 
start  production  in  1959  at  approximately  the  sne 
time  as  our  own  large  commercial  power  proj  ts 

The  people  of  France  have  a  right  to  be  pud 
of  the  remarkable  success  of  their  scientists  in  o  ;r- 
coming  the  gap  in  the  atomic  field  caused  by  he 
war  years. 

Medical  Uses  of  the  Atom 

No  talk  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  w<  Id 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  medical  « 
of  radioactive  atoms.  The  human  body  hash 
property  of  absorbing  certain  types  of  atoms  li- 
rectly  into  various  parts  or  organs  of  the  b<y. 
In  this  way  several  thousand  patients  have  alrely 
undergone  treatment  in  hospitals  by  drinlig 
atomic  cocktails  of  radioactive  iodine.  Theo- 
dine  lodges  in  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  rao- 
isotopes  then  act  to  diminish  the  overactivity  oi 
this  organ.  New  and  promising  treatments  m 
certain  types  of  tumors  and  for  some  blood  s 
eases  are  also  becoming  available  thanks  to  ra  o- 
isotopes. 

There  have  also  been  fascinating  developmits 
in  the  field  of  X-ray  photography.  Small  p  li- 
able cameras  no  larger  than  a  Brownie  can  iw 
be  had.  These  cameras  operate  with  small  bit  )f 
radioactive  material  which  give  off  gamma  ifs 
which  have  the  same  effect  as  X-rays  for  pfoo- 
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•aphic  purposes.  With  these  cameras  it  will 
en  be  possible  for  skiers  of  the  future  to  find  out 
st  how  bad  their  fractures  are  before  they  leave 
'  e  slopes. 

:  It  seems  clear  from  the  things  that  we  have  been 
scussing  this  evening  that  there  are  many 
langes  in  store  for  us  and  for  our  families  in 
:irs  to  come.  It  looks  as  if,  thanks  to  the 
UD,  these  changes  will  be  greater  in  scope  and 
ill  come  more  quickly  than  at  any  previous  time 


in  human  history.  As  all  of  you  know,  the  atom 
has  been  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  is 
imperative  now  as  never  before  that  ways  be  found 
for  mankind  to  develop  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
that  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  can  bring.  We  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  be  halted  or  delayed  by  the 
difficulties  involved.  Never  in  human  history  can 
it  be  more  truly  said  that  man's  discoveries  must 
become  his  servants;  we  dare  not  allow  ourselves 
to  become  their  slaves. 


he  United  States  Balance  of  Payments  With  Latin  America 


by  IF ' dither  Lederer  and  Nancy  F.  Culbertson 


This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  balance  of  payments  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  Republics.  Mr.  Lederer  and  Mrs. 
Culbertson,  who  expect  to  prepare  these  studies  for  the  Bulletin  semian- 
nually, are  members  of  the  Balance  of  Payments  Division,  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  data  on  which  the  articles 
will  be  based  are  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  and  published 
quarterly  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  the  monthly  periodical  of  that 
office. 


\n  analysis  of  current  developments  in  the 
bance-of -payments  situation  between  the  United 
Sites  and  the  Latin  American  Republics  should 
bp  us  to  understand  some  of  the  fundamental 
piblems  in  our  economic  relations  with  our 
s-thern  neighbors.  Current  and  prospective 
->-s  in  our  supply  and  demand  relationships 
he  a  direct  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
frnomies  of  all  the  Latin  American  countries, 
are  also  an  important  factor  in  our  own 
e«nomic  pattern. 

rirst,  a  word  about  the  data  on  which  our  anal- 
ys  is  based.  Estimates  are  made  for  the  United 
S  tes  balance  of  payments  with  Latin  America 
fca  whole,  not  wuth  individual  countries.  The 
1;  i  of  country  data  represents  a  greater  impedi- 
ff  it  to  the  analysis  of  balance-of-payments  de- 
Topments  for  Latin  America  than  it  does,  for 
ir  ance,  for  Europe.  The  economic  interdepend- 
eie  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  is  rela- 
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tively  small:  In  1954  only  10  percent  of  Latin 
American  exports  consisted  of  intraarea  trade,  as 
compared  with  about  50  percent  of  Western  Euro- 
pean exports.  Consequently,  major  changes  in 
trade  and  the  economies  of  individual  countries  in 
Latin  America  generally  have  little  effect  on  the 
other  countries  in  the  area,  whereas  in  Europe  the 
impact  of  such  developments  is  much  more  likely 
to  spread.  Although  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  great  similarities  in  their  economic 
structure  and  particularly  in  their  development 
problems,  they  cannot  be  considered  an  integrated 
economic  area. 

Furthermore,  transactions  of  the  United  States 
vary  greatly  from  country  to  country,  and  differ- 
ent factors  may  have  to  be  considered  in  analyzing 
changes  in  the  United  States  balance  of  payments 
with  each  of  them.  Most  of  the  countries  are 
highly  specialized  in  their  exports,  and  only  few 
of  our  more  important  imports  are  obtained  from 
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more  than  two  or  three  countries  in  important 
quantities.  Similarly,  about  three-fourths  of 
United  States  tourist  expenditures  in  the  area  as  a 
whole  are  made  in  Mexico,  and  remittances  by 
migratory  workers  go  primarily  to  that  country. 
Transactions  with  Panama  are  dominated  by  pur- 
chases made  by  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies in  the  Canal  Zone  and  their  personnel.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  specialization  by  country  in 
United  States  investments,  particularly  in  raw- 
material  producing  industries.  When,  neverthe- 
less, United  States  transactions  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole  are  discussed,  it  is  assumed  that 
basic  changes  in  the  United  States  economy  have 
similar  effects  on  United  States  international 
transactions  regardless  of  the  countries  involved. 
It  is  inevitable,  however,  that  we  give  considera- 
tion to  special  circumstances  which  cause  trans- 
actions with  the  various  countries  to  develop  in 
different  directions. 

Latin  American  Dollar  Receipts  Understated 

The  figures  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  for 
the  transactions  between  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics and  the  United  States  do  not  reflect  the 
total  of  Latin  American  dollar  receipts  or  dollar 
expenditures.  Both  are  understated — receipts  by 
a  considerably  larger  amount  than  expenditures. 
The  data,  of  course,  do  not  show  Latin  American 
dollar  receipts  from,  or  payments  to,  other  coun- 
tries. Neither  do  the  data  on  United  States 
transactions  with  Latin  America  include  the  value 
of  crude  oil  shipped  from  Venezuela  to  the  Nether- 
lands West  Indies  for  refining  and  ultimate  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  United 
States  imports  from  the  Netherlands  Antilles  were 
valued  at  about  $160  million  in  1954  and  about 
$200  million  in  1955.  Transactions  of  Latin 
American  countries  with  the  International  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  are  likewise 
not  included  in  United  States  transactions  with 
Latin  America,  since  these  institutions  are  treated 
as  independent  entities  in  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments.  To  a  minor  extent  the 
understatement  of  the  Latin  American  dollar  re- 
ceipts from  those  sources  is  offset  by  the  treatment 
of  the  fleets  registered  in  Panama  or  Honduras  as 
Latin  American  enterprises.  This  involves  the  in- 
<  lusion  of  freight  payments  to,  and  charter  fees 
for,  such  ships  as  payments  to  Latin  America  and 
their  expenditures  in  United  States  ports  and  the 


profits  obtained  from  these  shipping  corporatijl 
as  United  States  receipts  from  that  area.  The  at 
amount  of  these  transactions  is  relatively  sml 
but  investments  in  such  shipping  companies  i- 
cluded  in  the  capital  outflow  to  Latin  Amen 
were  about  $300  million  during  the  postwar  per  i 

Fivefold  Expansion  in  U.S.  Payments  Since  1940 

One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  the  transacti  m 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Latin  Ameria 
Republics  is  their  expansion  during  and  a:» 
World  War  II.  Payments  by  the  United  Stat, 
including  imports  of  goods  and  services,  rert 
tances,  Government  grants,  and  net  transfers  if 
United  States  capital,  rose  from  $900  million! 
1940,  the  first  year  for  which  such  data  have  b  n 
computed,  to  $4.7  billion  in  1954.  This  more  tin 
fivefold  expansion  equals  the  rate  of  increase  n 
United  States  payments  (excluding  military  d 
transfers)  to  all  other  countries  during  this  per  i 

The  rise  in  payments  to  Latin  America  is 
achieved  essentially  through  private  transacts, 
while  United  States  payments  to  the  other  coi- 
tries  include  large  military  expenditures  and  G  r- 
ernment  grants.  If  these  Government  experi- 
tures  are  excluded,  it  is  evident  that  United  Sfis 
payments  to  Latin  America  increased  considera  y 
faster  than  those  to  other  countries.  This  fa:sr 
growth  would  be  even  more  evident  if  the  ye  "8 
1936-38  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  comparisi, 
because  of  the  relative  rise  since  these  years  in  > 
ports,  which  constitute  the  major  portion  of  Uni  d 
States  expenditures  abroad. 

The  percentage  rise  in  United  States  experi- 
tures  in  Latin  America  was  also  greater  than  ie 
rise  in  United  States  domestic  expenditures,  whh 
in  1954  were  3.6  times  as  high  as  in  1940.  Tls, 
the  portion  of  total  United  States  expendittffl 
going  to  Latin  America  increased  during  the  sate 
period  from  1.1  percent  to  1.6  percent. 

It  may  be  argued  that  payments  as  measud 
here  overstate  the  amount  of  dollars  actually  tra  s- 
f  erred  to  Latin  America,  since  the  import  vals 
include  the  profits  by  United  States  companies  n 
their  investments  in  that  area.  Although  its 
argument  applies — at  most — only  to  income  fin 
investments  in  raw-material  producing  facilis 
and  although  not  all  of  the  output  of  these  faci- 
ties  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  a  netting  >i 
income  on  all  direct  investments  against  Unid 
States  payments  would  indicate  a  rise  in  Lan 
American  receipts  from  $750  million  in  1940  o 
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United  States  Balance  of  Payments  With  the  Latin  American  Republics 

Yearly  Average  or  Year 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


nited  States  payments 

Merchandise 

Services,  including  investment  income 

Remittances 

Government  grants  and  other  transfers  l 

Direct  investments,  net 

Other  private  U.  S.  capital,  net 

Government  capital,  net 

Total  payments 

nited  States  receipts 

Merchandise ' 

Income  on  investments 

Services  '     

Total  receipts 

Balance 

lcrease  in  Latin  American  dollar  assets,  and  gold  purchases  in  the 

United  States  [decrease  in  assets  and  gold  sales  (  —  )] 

nrecorded  transactions  including  Latin  American  transactions  with 
other  areas  [net  receipts  by  Latin  America  (  —  )] 


1940 


670 

221 

-1 

2 

1 

-9 

18 

902 

682 
170 
165 
1,017 
115 

-20 

-95 


1941- 
1945 


1,437 

310 

40 

77 
-7 
-3 

27 
1,881 

968 

219 

294 

1,481 

-400 

496 

-96 


1946- 
1952 


2,782 

498 

40 

28 

240 

29 

52 

3,669 

3,  117 
506 
534 

4,  157 
488 

21 

-509 


1953 


3,570 

668 

53 

30 

117 

-256 

345 

4,527 

3,039 

611 

667 

4,317 

-210 

248 

-38 


1954 


3,434 

644 

47 

44 

102 

399 

34 

4,704 

3,312 
683 
653 

4,  648 
-56 

167 

-111 


1955 


3,468 

715 

42 

73 

119 

172 

49 

4,638 

3,274 
819 
695 

4,788 
150 

146 

-296 


1  Transfers  of  military  supplies  and  services  under  grant-aid  programs  are  excluded. 
Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 


early  $4.1  billion  in  1954,  or  by  an  even  larger 
itio  than  without  this  adjustment. 


■ices  Main  Factor  in  U.S.  Import  Rise 

About  70  percent  of  the  rise  in  payments  to  the 

atin  American  Republics  from  $900  million  in 

>40  to  $4.7  billion  in  1954  resulted  from  the 

gher  value  of  merchandise  imports.    The  quan- 

ty  of  imports  increased  during  this  period  only 

,"  about  30  percent,  while  prices,  which  rose  by 

ore  than  300  percent,  were  responsible  for  the 

mainder  of   the  rise  in  import   values.    The 

tange  in  import  prices  thus  accounted  for  about 

df  of  the  total  rise  in  United  States  payments 

Latin  America  between  1940  and  1954.     Even 

1954  data  are  disregarded  because  of  the  un- 

ually  high  prices  and  the  low  volume  of  coffee 

iid  cocoa  imports,  and  1953  data  are  substituted, 

appears  that  import  prices  for  Latin  American 

•oducts  have  risen  nearly  twice  as  fast  since 

40  as  import  prices  from  other  countries  or  do- 

estic  prices  in  the  United  States.     Prices  of 

jods  bought  from  Latin  America  also  rose  twice 

;  much  as  prices  of  goods  sold  to  Latin  America. 

In  quantity,  imports  from  other  countries  have 

tim  slightly  more  than  those  from  Latin  Amer- 

ii.    The  faster  rise  in  the  volume  of  imports 


from  the  other  countries  reflects  the  more  than 
proportional  increase  in  United  States  trade  with 
Canada.  Imports  from  Latin  America  consist 
primarily  of  foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  mate- 
rials. The  volume  of  foodstuffs  imports  rises  ap- 
proximately in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  United 
States  population  and  is  relatively  insensitive  to 
changes  in  United  States  business  activity  or  the 
growth  in  per  capita  incomes.  While  countries 
producing  such  goods  have  a  more  stable  market 
for  their  products,  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  do  not  expand  as  fast  as  United  States 
production  and  incomes.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
their  exports  to  the  United  States  can  provide  the 
basis  for  an  increase  in  their  own  per  capita  in- 
come, unless  the  prices  of  their  export  goods  rise 
continuously  relative  to  the  prices  they  pay  for 
imports.  This  problem  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  relative  prices  for  such  goods  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  peak  in  1954. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  countries  which  ex- 
port mainly  petroleum  and  metals  benefit  not  only 
from  the  relatively  fast  rise  in  demand  for  these 
products  but  also  from  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  best  resources  in  the  United  States.  Without 
these  commodities,  the  production  of  which  has 
been  facilitated  largely  by  United  States  private 
investments,  the  import  volume  from  Latin  Amer- 
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ica  would  have  lagged  even  farther  behind  that 
from  other  countries. 

Most  Service  Payments  Go  to  Nearby  Countries 

Payments  to  Latin  America  for  services 
amounted  in  1954  to  about  $640  million  and  for 
remittances,  mainly  by  migratory  workers,  to 
nearly  $50  million.  In  1940  the  total  of  these 
transactions  yielded  about  $220  million.  Of  the 
$690  million  in  1954,  Mexico  received  from 
United  States  tourist  expenditures  and  remit- 
tances alone  about  $230  million.  Tourist  expendi- 
tures in  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean  Re- 
publics were  $45  million  and  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  $22  million.  The  concentration  of  tour- 
ist expenditures  in  the  nearby  countries  points 
out  that  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America  tourist  trade 
has  hardly  been  developed  as  a  source  of  dollar 
income.  Transportation  expenditures  were  ap- 
proximately $240  million,  consisting  of  $80  million 
for  freight  carried  on  Latin  American  ships,  about 
the  same  amount  for  charter  fees,  and  the  re- 
mainder principally  for  United  States  vessel  ex- 
penditures in  Latin  American  ports.  These  esti- 
mates include  payments  to  operators  of  ships  reg- 
istered in  Panama  and  Honduras.  Other  United 
States  payments  for  services  cover  expenditures 
of  United  States  Government  agencies  and  their 
personnel — a  large  part  of  which  is  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama — miscellaneous  private  trans- 
actions, and  interests  and  dividends  on  Latin 
American  investments  in  the  United  States. 

Postwar  Capital  Outflow  Exceeded  $3  Billion 

The  net  outflow  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America  during  the  years  1946 
through  1954  amounted  to  about  $3  billion.  This 
amount  includes  $1.9  billion  invested  by  American 
corporations  in  their  branches  and  subsidiaries 
and  a  net  outflow  of  Government  capital,  mainly 
long-term  loans,  of  nearly  $750  million.  The  re- 
mainder consisted  mainly  of  changes  in  outstand- 
ing short-  and  medium-term  trade  credits  and 
new  issues  or  repayments  of  dollar  bonds.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  capital  outflows,  about  $1.5  billion 
was  invested  by  American  subsidiaries  out  of  their 
undistributed  earnings,  and  $300  million  was  dis- 
bursed by  the  International  Bank  on  loans  (net  of 
repayments). 

The  outflow  of  direct  investment  capital  was 
e  pecially  large  during  the  years  1947  to  1949, 
when  petroleum  enterprises  expanded  rapidly  and 


other  industries  carried  out  investments  dela  4 
by  the  war.  Beginning  in  1950  large  amountw 
capital  were  required  by  mining  and  manu1> 
turing  enterprises,  and  a  second  wave  of  pelv 
leum  investments  began  in  1952.  As  the  m 
enterprises  are  growing,  a  larger  portion  of  . 
required  capital  is  obtained  from  undistribup 
earnings  or  depreciation  allowances.  The  sma«r 
net  outflow  of  capital  in  the  more  recent  ye  s, 
therefore,  does  not  indicate  a  reduced  rate  of  t- 
pansion  of  the  productive  facilities. 

The  importance  of  these  investments  for  u 
balance-of -payments  and  economic  developm* 
of  Latin  America  cannot  be  judged  from  ■ 
size  of  the  capital  flows  alone.  Even  when  the  f  v 
of  new  capital  slows  down,  the  current  opti- 
tions  of  the  existing  enterprises  are  instrumenl 
in  creating  a  continuing  foreign  exchange  incc  te 
from  Latin  American  exports  as  well  as  foren 
exchange  savings  by  domestic  production  witn 
Latin  America  of  goods  which  otherwise  wod 
have  to  be  imported  from  the  United  States  t 
other  countries.  In  1954,  United  States  impcs 
of  goods  the  production  of  which  can  be  attribu  d 
to  American  investments  in  Latin  America  we 
valued  at  well  over  $1  billion.1 

The  movement  of  other  private  United  Stss 
capital  showed  a  small  net  inflow  during  the  1ix 
years  and  the  postwar  period  through  1953.  LV 
ing  both  periods,  redemptions  of  long-term  bo  Is 
issued  prior  to  the  war  exceeded  the  increase  n 
outstanding  short-  and  medium-term  credits.  1- 
though  for  all  these  years  the  rise  in  the  net  amo  it 
outstanding  was  small,  there  were  large  Audi- 
tions, which  frequently  reflected  the  accumulat  n 
of  unpaid  bills  by  countries  in  balance-of-p  '• 
ments  difficulties.  The  credits  were  paid  bk 
usually  by  downward  adjustments  of  imports  i  d 
in  several  cases  by  United  States  Governnnt 
credits.  \ 

Incomes  From  Investments 

1 1 iconic  on  United  States  investments  in  L:n 
America  rose  from  about  $170  million  in  1940  ;  d 
$300  million  in  1946  to  nearly  $700  million* 
1954.    The  latter  amount  included  $630  millioi 
income   from    dividends,   interests,   and   bra  h 

1  A  new  study  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Busii 
Economics,  Department  of  Commerce,  will  provide  dat  o 
show  the  extent  to  which  American  enterprises  opera  'K 
in  Latin  America  contribute  to  local  incomes  and  form 
exchange  resources. 
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rofits  obtained  on  direct  investments  by  United 

-  corporations,  $21  million  on  other  private 

nited  States  investments,  and  $32  million  on 

anient  loans.  More  than  half  of  the  in- 
>mes  on  direct  investments  in  1954  were  derived 
om  Venezuela.  The  remainder  was  widely  scat- 
red,  and  the  largest  amount  of  income  from  any 
her  country  was  $50  million  received  from 
exico.  Incomes  from  countries  other  than  Ven- 
uela  reached  a  peak  of  nearly  $400  million  in 
•50,  from  which  they  declined  to  about  $270  mil- 
in  in  1953.     In  1954  they  increased  again  to 

y  $300  million. 
Total  earnings  on  direct  investments  in  1954 
ere  about  $750  million  and  thus  exceeded  the 
conies  from   dividends,  interests,   and  branch 
ofits  by  about  $120  million.     The  latter  amount 

loughed  back  by  subsidiaries  of  American 
mpanies  and,  together  with  the  net  outflow  of 
•  pital  from  the  United  States  of  about  $100  mil- 
m,  accounted  for  the  rise  in  United  States  in- 
istments  in  Latin  America  during  that  year. 
'ie  reinvestment  of  earnings  by  subsidiaries  was 

important  in  manufacturing  industries, 
iere  they  absorbed  more  than  half  of  the  total 
•rnings  and  financed  two-thirds  of  the  expansion 
i  such  enterprises.  Earnings  from  investments 
i  the  mining  and  petroleum  industries  approxi- 
i  itely  equaled  the  income  distributed,  or  accrued 

I  the  parent  companies  as  branch  profits. 
Dividends,  interests,  and  branch  profits  from  in- 

^tments  in  the  extractive  industries  and  associ- 
t'd  facilities  rose  from  $135  million  in  1946  to 
■0  million  in  1954,  when  they  accounted  for 
lout  70  percent  of  the  $630  million  received  by 
liited  States  corporations  from  all  of  their  di- 

I I  investments  in  Latin  America.  Such  incomes 
f>m  petroleum  investments  alone  increased  dur- 
TB  that  period  from  about  $90  million  to  $350 
i  llion.    The  rise  in  incomes  was  facilitated  by 

■  expansion  in  production  and  exports  result- 
i :  from  these  investments.  The  rise  in  produc- 
t  n  also  contributed  to  higher  incomes  and 
ehange  resources  in  Latin  America  through  in- 
c-ased  expenditures  in  these  countries,  particu- 
My  for  wages  and  taxes.  Thus  incomes  to 
liited  States  investors  and  incomes  to  the  Latin 
^'aerican  countries  in  which  the  investments  are 
1-  ated  are  closely  linked  and  tend  to  move  in  the 
sne  direction. 

ncomes  from  investments  in  manufacturing  en- 
t« prises  in  1954  were  $56  million,  or  50  percent 


higher  than  in  1946.  During  the  same  period  the 
value  of  such  investments  increased  by  about  200 
percent.  The  slower  rise  in  incomes  was  due  in 
part  to  a  larger  amount  of  earnings  having  been 
reinvested,  but  even  total  earnings  failed  to  rise 
as  fast  as  the  value  of  the  investments.  Income 
from  other  industries,  such  as  agriculture,  public 
utilities,  trade,  and  finance,  was  about  24  percent 
higher  in  1954  than  in  1946,  although  the  value  of 
investments  in  these  industries  had  expanded  over 
that  period  by  about  50  percent.  Manufacturing, 
trading,  and  public  utility  enterprises  generally 
produce  for  the  local  market  and  in  many  instances 
provide  goods  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
imported.  Since  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
such  imports  would  be  substantially  higher  than 
the  remittances  of  investment  incomes  and  the 
value  of  imported  raw  materials,  such  investments 
result  in  savings  of  foreign  exchange,  which  may 
be  used  by  these  countries  to  pay  for  other  im- 
ports. The  substitutions  of  domestic  production 
for  imports  and  the  subsequent  shifts  in  the  com- 
position of  imports  are  the  major  avenue  by  which 
countries  which  export  mainly  foodstuffs  can  in- 
crease their  per  capita  incomes,  particularly  when 
the  prices  of  their  exports  do  not  increase  relative 
to  the  prices  they  pay  for  their  imports. 

Postwar  Exports  Rise  Less  Than  Payments 

During  the  war  years  United  States  exports 
were  limited  by  supply  stringencies  with  the  re- 
sult that  Latin  American  countries  increased  their 
gold  and  dollar  reserves  by  nearly  $3  billion.  In 
1946  and  1947,  Latin  American  purchases  in- 
creased sharply  and  were  financed  not  only  by 
drawings  on  the  previously  accumulated  reserves 
but  also  by  dollar  receipts  from  other  countries 
with  which  Latin  America  had  a  balance-of -pay- 
ments surplus.  During  the  following  2  years 
purchases  in  the  United  States  declined  again,  as 
Latin  American  reserves  as  well  as  net  dollar  re- 
ceipts from  other  countries  shrank.  A  similar 
cycle  was  started  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea  and  was  completed  by  1953.  Since  1945, 
Latin  American  countries,  in  general,  have  added 
only  a  very  small  part  of  their  current  dollar  re- 
ceipts to  their  reserves  and  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  keep  their  imports  as  high  as  available  exchange 
resources  permit.  This  policy  results  from  their 
desire  to  increase  investments  to  speed  up  the 
growth  of  their  economies  and,  in  some  countries, 
is    accompanied    by    inflationary    developments 
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which  tend  to  raise  the  import  demands  above 
current  exchange  receipts. 

Exports  by  the  United  States,  however,  depend 
not  only  upon  United  States  payments  (including 
the  outflow  of  capital)  to  Latin  America,  less  the 
amounts  returned  to  the  United  States  as  invest- 
ment income,  but  also  upon  Latin  American  re- 
ceipts of  dollars  from,  and  payments  to,  other 
countries.  In  recent  years  the  ability  of  other 
industrial  countries  to  export  has  greatly  im- 
proved and  their  share  in  Latin  American  imports 
increased.  Consequently,  net  dollar  receipts  from 
these  sources  have  declined,  and  at  times  some 
Latin  American  countries  have  had  to  use  dollars 
to  settle  their  accounts  with  other  countries.  As 
these  industrial  countries  expand  their  economies 
and  exports,  such  cases  may  become  more  frequent. 
For  the  United  States  it  may  not  be  too  important 
whether  dollars  paid  to  a  Latin  American  country 
are  returned  through  exports  to  the  same  country 
or  through  exports  to  some  country  in  another 
area. 

Payments  Decline  in  1955 

During  1955,  according  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates, United  States  payments  to  Latin  America 
were  about  $70  million  smaller  than  in  1954.  This 
decline  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  expansion  in 
United  States  international  payments  to  the  world 
as  a  whole,  which  amounted  to  $1.7  billion  for 
the  same  period. 

Several  factors  account  for  this  difference. 
First,  payments  to  Latin  America  during  1954 
were  about  $500  million  higher  than  during  the 
previous  year,  while  those  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  a  whole  had  dropped  by  about  $700  million. 
Latin  America  was,  therefore,  not  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  decline  of  domestic  business  activity 
in  1954  and  should  not  necessarily  be  expected  to 
gain  by  a  rise.  Nevertheless,  special  circum- 
stances in  our  transactions  with  Latin  America 
prevented  the  rise  in  payments  in  1955  which  oth- 
erwise could  have  been  expected. 

The  return  of  coffee  prices  from  the  extraordi- 
nary high  in  1954  to  the  level  prevailing  in  the 
previous  years  reduced  coffee  imports  from  Latin 
America  from  1954  to  1955  by  more  than  $100 
million,  although  the  volume  of  imports,  par- 
ticularly  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  rose  sub- 
stantially. Payments  for  cocoa  also  dropped  as 
a   result  of   price   declines.     Imports  of  copper 


from  Chile  were  held  down  by  interruptions  | 
production  and  by  diversion  of  supplies  to  Euro* 
where  higher  prices  were  obtained. 

Except  for  these  developments  which  were  rt 
connected  with  basic  changes  in  United  Stat 
demand,  imports  from  Latin  America  would  has 
risen  from  1954  to  1955,  although  the  rise  woij 
possibly  have  been  relatively  smaller  than  that  I 
total  United  States  imports.  In  fact,  impoi 
from  countries  other  than  Brazil  and  Colomlt 
increased  by  more  than  10  percent  from  the  pi 
vious  year. 

The  other  major  factor  reducing  Latin  Ame- 
can  dollar  receipts  from  the  United  States  in  1£B 
was  the  decline  in  the  outflow  of  United  Sta» 
capital.  The  principal  change  was  in  net  nfl 
short-  and  medium-term  credits,  the  total  of  whi» 
dropped  from  about  $400  million  during  1954  » 
less  than  $200  million  in  1955. 

In  1954  large  short-term  credits  to  Brazil  facB 
itated  a  continuation  of  Brazil's  imports  at  high 
rates  than  the  decline  in  foreign  exchange  recei]* 
from  exports  would  have  permitted.  In  19l 
Brazil  obtained  medium-term  bank  credits  to  ccM 
vert  these  short-term  debts,  which  alleviated  U 
immediate  financial  burden.  At  the  same  tir, 
short-term  credits  were  extended  to  Colombia  (1: 
similar  reasons  as  to  Brazil  a  year  earlier)  a  I 
to  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  and  longer-term  loaf 
to  Cuba.  The  credits  to  Mexico  and  Venezuu 
reflected  the  higher  business  activity  and  tl 
larger  volume  of  external  trade  in  these  countr  5 
and  coincided  with  a  general  strengthening  f 
their  financial  position.  The  loans  to  Cuba  wo 
made  principally  for  internal  financial  purpon 
and  are  fully  secured  by  United  States  Govei- 
ment  securities. 

An  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  Brazil  eai' 
in  1955,  of  which  $45  million  was  disbursed  d\- 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  year,  m'ade  it  possible  1' 
that  country  to  obtain  urgently  needed  impoi 
which  could  not  be  financed  from  the  lower  expc 
proceeds  or  from  a  further  extension  of  priv;> 
credits.  Other  disbursements  by  the  GovernmtS 
on  long-term  loans  to  Latin  America  were  smal ' 
than  in  1954.  However,  the  Government  retain  I 
some  Latin  American  currencies  from  the  sale  t 
agricultural  commodities,  which  in  effect  cone- 
tutes  another  form  of  credit  by  the  United  Stat. 

The  net  outflow  of  capital  through  direct  • 
vestments  was  about  the  same  in  1955  as  in  19 , 
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though  the  completion  of  some  large  mining 

vestments  and  the  rise  in  shipments  of  their 

•©ducts  raised  the  accumulations  of  depreciation 

mils.    The  inflow  of  funds  for  such  purposes 

>tFset  by  an  increased  outflow  to  finance  new 

stments.     The  higher  output  of  American- 

raed  enterprises  in  the  mining  and  petroleum 

dustries  was  also  the  principal  reason  for  the 

tease  in  incomes  from  direct  investments  from 

million  in  1954  to  about  $750  million  in  1955. 

I  wnward  Adjustments  in  U.S.  Exports 

Although   United   States   payments  to   Latin 

Jmerica  were  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  preced- 

ear,  and  larger  amounts  were  retained  as 

nine    on    investments,    Brazil    was   the    only 

cuntry  to  which  United  States  exports  during 

were  substantially  lower  than  in  1954.     Ex- 

ito  Colombia  dropped  during  the  first  three 
arters  of  1955  from  the  peak  reached  in  the 
urth  quarter  of  1954  but  recovered  again  during 
le  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  and  for  1955  were 
)  irly  as  high  as  in  1954.  Most  of  the  major 
Ittin  American  countries  increased  their  pur- 

from  the  United  States. 
Changes  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings  of  the  indi- 
ilual  Latin  American  countries  reflect  the  diver- 
<nt  developments  with  the  United  States  and  in 
I  it  also  with  other  countries.  For  the  area  as  a 
Mole,  however,  these  assets  increased  by  over  $100 
illion  during  1955,  while  during  the  previous 
}tr  Latin  American  gold  and  dollar  holdings 
P«  by  less  than  half  that  amount. 
The  major  increase  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings 
furred  in  countries  exporting  petroleum  and 
mineral  products,  particularly  Mexico, 
^  nezuela,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Chile  and  Peru. 
I  the  case  of  both  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  how- 
e>r,  the  rise  in  these  assets  was  in  part  offset  by 
brlier  short-term  debts  to  the  United  States. 

Major  declines  occurred  in  Colombia,  Argen- 

ta,  and  Uruguay.     However,  Colombia  ceased 

iw  on  reserves  after  the  end  of  the  first 

Qirter.    This  improvement  was  facilitated  by 

t    rise  in  short-term  debts,  mentioned  earlier, 

v  ich  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  by 

gradual  downward  adjustment  in  imports  to 

B  current  rate  of  foreign-exchange  receipts. 

brazil's  reserves  began  rising  after  the  end  of 
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the  first  quarter  of  1955  following  the  adjustments 
in  imports. 

The  balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Latin  American  Republics,  and  the 
changes  in  their  aggregate  gold  and  dollar  re- 
serves, indicate  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
succeeded,  by  the  end  of  1955,  in  limiting  their 
currently  incurred  dollar  obligations  to  the 
amount  of  dollars  available  to  meet  them,  al- 
though in  many  countries  the  demand  for  dollar 
exchange  continued  to  exceed  the  available  supply. 
The  major  adjustments  in  1955  were  necessitated 
by  the  decline  in  export  incomes  of  the  principal 
coffee-producing  countries,  a  decline  which  re- 
sulted from  the  return  of  coffee  prices  to  the  level 
prevailing  before  the  extraordinary  rise  that 
culminated  in  1954,  and  from  the  liquidation  of 
inventories  in  the  United  States,  which  reached 
their  lowest  point  around  the  middle  of  the  year. 
The  balance  in  the  transactions  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  indicate,  therefore, 
that  the  temporary  disturbances  caused  by  ex- 
traordinary price  fluctuations  in  1953  and  1954 
have  largely  been  overcome. 


U.S.  Doctors  To  Help  Combat 
Polio  Epidemic  in  Argentina 

Press  release  138  dated  March  15 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
15  that  Dr.  James  Whittenberger,  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  and  director  of  the  Respirator 
Laboratory  of  the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis  Boston  Respirator  Center,  were 
leaving  that  day  from  New  York  for  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  two  doctors  flew  to  Argentina  at  the  request 
of  the  Argentine  Government  for  a  4-week  period 
to  work  with  and  advise  Argentine  medical  au- 
thorities. They  are  being  sent  by  the  National 
Foundation  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  funds  being  provided  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.1 

1  For  an  announcement  of  Mar.  6  regarding  the  ship- 
ment of  iron  lungs  to  Argentina,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19, 
1956,  p.  469. 
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Designation  of  Foreign  Students 
at  U.S.  Service  Academies 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  27 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  February  27  signed  an 
Executive  order  by  which  he  delegated  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  designate  persons  from 
American  Republics,  other  than  the  United  States, 
who  may  be  permitted  to  receive  instruction  as 
now  authorized  by  law  at  U.S.  service  academies. 

Under  this  order  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
designate  the  persons  who  may  attend  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado.  Similarly,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  designate  persons  who  may  at- 
tend the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.  Y.,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine  Corps.  Such  designations  are 
to  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10661' 

Delegating  to  Certain  Officers  of  the  Government  the 
Authority  Vested  in  the  President  To  Designate 
Persons  Prom  Foreign  Countries  Who  Mat  Be  Per- 
mitted To  Receive  Instruction  at  the  Military, 
Naval,  Air  Force,  and  Merchant  Marine  Academies 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  301 
of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  and,  when  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  are  hereby  designated  and  em- 
powered to  exercise,  without  the  approval,  ratification,  or 
other  action  of  the  President,  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  June  26,  1946, 
ch.  493,  60  Stat.  311,  as  amended  (10  U.S.C.  1093c)  to 
designate  persons  from  the  American  Republics  (other 
than  the  United  States)  and  Canada  who  may  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  instruction  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  and,  when  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  hereby  designated  and  em- 
powered to  exercise,  without  the  approval,  ratification,  or 
other  action  of  the  President,  the  following-described 
authority  to  designate  persons  who  may  be  permitted  to 

'21  Fed,  Beg.  1816. 


receive  instruction  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acadiy 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland : 

(a)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  the  acrf 
July  14, 1941,  ch.  292,  55  Stat.  589,  as  amended  (34  U.  (I 
1036-1),  with  respect  to  persons  from  the  American  e- 
publics  (other  than  the  United  States)  and  Canada,    i 

(b)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  theft 
of  June  24,  1948,  ch.  616,  62  Stat.  583  (34  U.  S.  C.  1036 ), 
with  respect  to  Filipinos. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  and,  when  design^ 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  purpose,  the  Sec- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  are  hereby  designated  and  a 
powered  to  exercise,  without  the  approval,  ratifieatioi* 
other  action  of  the  President,  the  authority  vested  in  it 
President  by  the  first  section  of  the  said  act  of  June  I, 
1926,  as  made  applicable  to  the  United  States  Air  F  s 
Academy  by  section  5  of  the  act  of  April  1,  1954,  ch.  1 
68  Stat.  48  (10  U.  S.  C.  1854),  to  designate  persons  fa 
the  American  Republics  (other  than  the  United  Sta  :) 
and  Canada  who  may  be  permitted  to  receive  instruct 
at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  design;  -d 
and  empowered  to  exercise,  without  the  approval,  rati  v 
tion,  or  other  action  of  the  President,  the  authority  ve  4 
in  the  President  by  the  act  of  August  9,  1946,  ch.  92S 10 
Stat.  961  (46  U.  S.  C.  1126b),  to  designate  persons  f  m 
the  American  Republics  (other  than  the  United  Sta  ) 
who  may  be  permitted  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Un  4 
States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  and  at  the  Und 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  Iw 
York. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  designated  under  the  aut'r- 
ity  of  this  order  to  receive  instruction  except  after  <i- 
sultation  by  the  designating  officer  with  the  Secret? 
of  State. 


/J)     L**^L^$~ZJO-<^>    /sKy 


The  White  House, 
February  27,  1956. 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Conclude 
Civil  Aviation  Talks 

Press  release  145  dated  March  16         \ 

Talks  on  civil  aviation  matters  between  U.S.  id 
U.K.  delegations  which  began  in  London  on  Ma  h 
5  were  concluded  on  March  16.  The  U.S.  dela- 
tion was  led  by  Livingston  Satterthwaite  of  < 
Department  of  State,  with  former  Senator  Cln 
Gurney,  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boal( 
as  vice  chairman.  The  U.K.  delegation  was  d 
by  Sir  George  Cribbett,  Deputy  Secretary  (A) 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviatii. 
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These  talks  were  a  resumption  of  discussions 
hich  were  begun  in  Washington  last  May  *  and 
ere  mainly  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
ate  patterns  which  the  airlines  of  the  two  coun- 
ies  operate.  The  discussions  covered  a  large 
unber  of  areas  including  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
aribbean,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Pacific. 
Both  delegations  looked  forward  to  a  period 
'  progressive  expansion  of  air  traffic  and  the  need 
n-  adjustment  of  air  transport  capacity  to  meet 


the  demand.  The  United  Kingdom  accepted  the 
U.S.  designation  of  Seaboard  and  Western  Air- 
lines, Inc.  to  operate  an  all-freight  service  on  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
reciprocal  extension  of  certain  routes  in  the  Carib- 
bean area. 

It  was  agreed  that  discussions  on  route  patterns 
in  other  areas  should  be  continued  later  in  the 
year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ber- 
muda agreement 2  for  such  reviews. 


he  Essentials  of  Economic  Growth 


by  Herbert  V.  Prochnow 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 3 


)nly  in  the  last  century  has  man  gained  sufficient 
bedom  and  knowledge  to  make  possible  large- 
s.le  economic  development.  Today  production 
ad  distribution  are  highly  efficient,  mechanized, 
a.l  on  a  massive  base,  affecting  whole  populations. 

Scientific  and  technological  discoveries  tumble 
ot  one  another  with  increasing  swiftness.  Eco- 
nnic  changes  of  great  magnitude  are  taking 
p  ce  over  the  world  in  our  lifetime. 

Technical  and  economic  progress  has  proceeded 
nst  rapidly  in  the  United  States.  And  this  cir- 
c  istance  has  already  laid  a  powerful  hand  upon 
history.  For  example,  the  American  econ- 
when  injected  into  the  First  World  War, 
u  et  all  European  calculations.  A  quarter  of  a 
cttury  later  our  highly  developed  economy  was 
a  ecisive  force  in  World  War  II.  Then  our  ex- 
cttionally  productive  economy  helped  to  put 
Vfstern  Europe  back  on  its  feet. 

he  high  standard  of  living  in  the  United 

is  another  major  effect  of  our  economic  de- 

vopment.     This   effect,   too,   is   of    worldwide 


dficance. 


he  measure  of  American  economic  progress  is 
to  e  found  not  only  in  our  military  potential.  It 
is  ot  found  merely  in  impressive  national  totals 
of  lollars,  tons,  and  bushels.  It  is  found  in  the 
wt  -being  of  our  people. 


cixetin  of  June  20,  1955,  p.  997. 


The  American  economic  system,  based  on  vigor- 
ous competition  for  expanding  markets,  has  dif- 
fused its  benefits  more  and  more  widely  through 
the  population.  It  has  come  to  be  characterized 
by  a  large  volume  of  goods  and  services  and  small 
profit  margins  (rather  than  small  volume  and 
large  margins)  and  by  high  savings,  high  invest- 
ment, high  productivity,  high  wages,  and  high 
purchasing  power. 

To  put  it  briefly,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  a  real  peopled  economic  development,  a 
dynamic  capitalism  in  which  the  people  generally, 
not  merely  a  privileged  few,  have  received  the 
benefits. 

But  millions  of  men  and  women  in  the  world 
have  had  no  such  experience  in  the  past.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  history,  large  numbers  of 
people  in  all  continents  of  the  world  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  new  and  challenging  economic 
opportunities  may  be  opened  to  them  which  will 
raise  their  standards  of  living. 

Men  and  women  in  many  nations  are  determined 
to  move  forward  economically.  But  what  route 
they  will  follow  and  how  long  it  will  take  to 
march  to  a  well-advanced  economic  position  are 

2  I.e.  the  U.S.-U.K.  Bilateral  Air  Transport  Agreement 
of  February  1946 ;  for  text,  see  iMd.,  Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  586. 

3  Excerpt  from  an  address  made  at  the  Foreign  Trade 
Transportation  Institute  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Mar. 
12  (press  release  126). 
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very  big  questions  indeed.  Their  leaders  speak 
the  language  of  economic  urgency,  and  in  many 
nations  they  are  trying  impatiently  to  crowd  the 
economic  progress  of  a  century  into  a  decade. 

Economic  Conditions  in  Underdeveloped  Areas 

Consider  the  economic  conditions  of  vast  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  in  some  of  the  under- 
developed nations.  There  is  widespread  poverty, 
malnutrition,  illiteracy,  and  disease.  How  may 
people  struggling  under  these  conditions  gradu- 
ally come  to  realize  the  benefits  of  economic  de- 
velopment ? 

Before  we  attempt  to  suggest  how  economic  de- 
velopment can  perhaps  best  be  achieved,  a  few 
things  need  to  be  said  plainly. 

As  men  and  women  over  the  world  achieve 
higher  standards  of  living,  not  only  they  but  the 
world  will  be  better  off.  The  chances  of  man- 
kind to  achieve  the  economic,  social,  and  spiritual 
blessings  of  a  free  society  will  be  increased  to  the 
extent  that  the  economic  well-being  of  individual 
men  and  women  is  improved.  For  this  reason  the 
United  States  has  consistently  sought  to  be  helpful 
in  the  attainment  of  this  broad  objective. 

With  all  our  help,  however,  and  all  our  good 
will,  we  cannot  accomplish  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  all  men  and  all  women  everywhere.  They 
must  do  it  largely  themselves,  and  they  unquestion- 
ably wish  to  do  it  themselves. 

Still  another  preliminary  observation  is  that 
we  cannot  expect  all  peoples  to  imitate  in  detail 
our  own  development.  Among  countries  there  are 
sharp  differences — differences,  for  example,  in 
physical  resources,  geographical  location,  density 
of  population,  birthrate,  traditions,  experience, 
and  education.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
suggest  that  all  sovereign  nations  could  or  should 
conform  in  detail  to  our  pattern  of  economic 
progress. 

First  Essential  Is  Freedom 

Nevertheless,  human  beings  everywhere  have 
certain  characteristics  in  common.  There  are 
certain  essentials  that  must  be  present  before  any 
people,  anywhere,  can  make  rapid  and  genuine 
progress  toward  the  kind  of  economic  development 
that  will  bring  higher  living  standards  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  population. 

With  a  full  realization  that  one  can  hardly  avoid 
oversimplification,  may  I  suggest  three  essentials 


for  the  economic  growth  of  a  people  which  refill 
itself  in  all  segments  of  the  life  of  a  nation. 

First,  there  must  be  freedom  so  that  men  :  o 
women  willingly  give  their  energies  to  the  [> 
ductive  efforts  of  a  nation. 

By  freedom,  we  mean  both  political  and  <> 
nomic.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two.  F  * 
dom  implies  a  regard  for  the  human  individus  - 
his  essential  worth ;  his  right  to  think  for  hims  1 
to  speak,  to  create,  and  to  experiment ;  his  ri  it 
to  improve  his  status  by  work  and  enterprise ;  if 
right  to  save  and  to  risk  his  savings.  In  short  ie 
must  have  the  right  to  develop  his  individual  i- 
pacities  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Most  Americans  would  consider  individual  f  a- 
dom  the  most  precious  gift  of  all,  not  merely  e- 
cause  it  encourages  economic  growth  but  becsse 
in  a  larger  sense — spiritually,  morally,  and  i- 
tellectually — it  gives  meaning  to  human  life  it'  f. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  sacrifice  the  libera 
and  lives  of  whole  generations  of  people,  or  will 
classes  of  the  population,  in  order  to  accele  te 
national  economic  development.  Capital  is  lis 
formed  through  compulsory  labor,  forced  savi  35, 
and  even  outright  starvation  of  noncooperat  ■s. 
The  Soviet  Communist  state  has  done  this.  W.  t 
ever  sheer ly  physical  gains  in  output  may  acne 
to  the  state  from  this  process,  such  gains  are  ir 
less  than  those  achieved  in  the  free  societies  ic 
they  do  not  result  in  standards  of  living  co- 
parable  to  those  attained  by  individuals  in  a  e 
society.  The  judgment  of  history  is  that  f ree<  m 
is  both  the  most  potent  generator  of  sustaixl 
economic  growth  and  the  only  assurance  thatae 
benefits  of  that  growth  will  be  enjoyed  by  then- 
dividual  man,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  orpo;i- 
cal  creed. 

The  second  essential  for  the  economic  groth 
of  a  people  is  a  climate  conducive  to  the  crea  )D 
of  capital — that  is,  the  physical  means  to  incr  se 
production  and  improve  distribution.  Wheer 
a  country  calls  itself  capitalistic  or  not,  it  rtflt 
have  capital  if  it  expects  to  grow  economic:  y. 

The  more  capital  a  country  creates  through  he 
productive  efforts  and  savings  of  its  people,  acig 
as  individuals  for  their  own  gain,  the  faster  id 
healthier  the  economic  development  will  be. 

Private  foreign  investment  has  also  had  anfl- 
portant  part  in  the  economic  development  1  » 
number  of  countries,  including  the  United  Stes, 
and  with  the  proper  investment  climate  it  an 
make  important  contributions  in  many  counies 
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day.  Not  the  leas!  of  these  contributions  is  hi- 
ll know-how,  for  a  company  opening  a 
inch  plant  abroad  not  only  installs  physical 
oipment  but  also  trains  local  technicians  and 
irkers  in  advanced  technology. 

tegrity  and  Intelligence  in  Government 

The  third  essential  for  the  economic  growth  of 
.people  is  that  there  must  be  integrity  and  intelli- 
;iice  in  government. 

There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  government 

•Hey  that  deserve  special  mention.  In  order  to 
tmulate  healthy  and  steady  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  widespread  benefit  of  the  people,  a 
j-vernment  must  strive  conscientiously  to  keep  its 
iternal  finances  on  a  sound  basis.  It  must 
uirnpeously  take  the  necessary  measures  to  pre- 
•nt  disastrous  inflation  that  destroys  the  savings 
people.  It  must  avoid  promoting  develop- 
I  projects  faster  than  the  country's  capaci- 
n  handle  them,  and  the  people's  savings  pay 
}r  them,  or  it  will  be  faced  by  inflation  and  un- 
stable debts.  It  must  be  certain  the  tax  sys- 
tm  is  fair  and  conducive  to  economic  growth  and 
t  it  the  taxes  are  collected.  It  should  mercilessly 
nt  out  corruption.  I  have  already  emphasized 
tlit  it  should  take  steps  to  stimulate  the  invest- 
rnt  of  private  capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
sd  that  it  should  protect  the  liberties  of  the  in- 
c.idual  citizen. 

Vmerica  is  great  because  individual  men  have 
»edom  and  equality,  because  individual  men  have 
l-n  sriven  the  incentive  to  create,  to  produce,  and 
t  -ave,  because  every  man  is  rewarded  for  his  labor 
wh  a  generous  share  of  the  goods  he  helps  to  pro- 
America  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
gat  civilizations  of  history  because  the  corner  - 
s  ne  upon  which  the  Republic  rests  is  the  social, 
e.-nomie,  and  spiritual  betterment  of  individual 
Un. 

lie  Issue  of  the  Organization 
f   Trade  Cooperation 

t  cerpt  from  an  Address  by  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
toj  Prochnow  * 

-arly  this  month  Congress  began  public  hear- 
"  -  on  an  important  aspect  of  our  international 
tide  relations — the  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
ration,  or  Otc.2 
)tc  has  captured  few  headlines  in  the  news- 
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paper  competition  for  the  reader's  attention.  In- 
ternational news  is  big  news,  it  is  true;  but  the 
headlines  that  leap  at  us  from  the  morning  paper 
are  very  likely  to  be  about  what  the  Russians  may 
do  next,  and  not  about  the  solid  achievements  of 
ourselves  and  our  allies. 

The  creation  of  an  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation among  the  main  trading  nations  of  the 
free  wrorld  -would  be  one  of  these  solid  achieve- 
ments which  President  Eisenhower  strongly  hopes 
will  be  made  possible  by  favorable  congressional 
action.  The  story  of  Otc  begins  with  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program  of  the  United 
States.  Through  this  program,  which  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  we  and  other  friendly  governments  reach 
agreement  on  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  world  trade,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  private  enterprise  in  each  country  to  sell  more 
goods  and  buy  more  goods  on  world  markets.  The 
most  important  of  our  trade  agreements,  and  the 
largest  single  trade  agreement  ever  concluded  in 
the  history  of  world  commerce,  is  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Through  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  no  less 
than  35  governments,  including  our  own,  have 
reached  agreement  on  tariff  concessions  covering 
some  60,000  items  of  commerce  and  $40  billion 
worth  of  trade  a  year.  The  general  agreement  also 
records  the  agreement  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries to  reduce  barriers  to  trade  other  than  tariffs- 
barriers  such  as  import  quotas,  discriminatory 
taxation,  restrictive  state  trading,  and  excessive  or 
discriminatory  customs  regulations. 

We  have  been  participating  in  the  general 
agreement  for  the  last  8  years  with  considerable 
success.  Partly  because  of  the  general  agreement 
our  exports  have  found  improved  markets  abroad ; 
and  our  increased  imports  have  provided  foreign 
countries  with  the  money  to  buy  larger  amounts  of 
American  goods. 

Yet  the  general  agreement  has  been  seriously 
lacking  in  one  important  aspect:  It  has  not  had 
adequate  organizational  machinery  to  help  the 
countries  which  participate  in  it  to  realize  its  full 
benefits. 


Mrch  26,   1956 


1  Made  at  a  meeting  cosponsored  by  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Seattle  and  the  University  of  Washington  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Mar.  13  (press  release  129). 

2  For  text  of  OTC  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4, 
1955,  p.  579 ;  for  a  Presidential  message  on  OTC,  see  ibid., 
Apr.  25,  1955,  p.  678. 
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The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  this  defect.  For  the  main  pur- 
pose of  Otc  would  be  to  administer  the  general 
agreement  and  thereby  to  make  its  provisions 
more  meaningful  to  producers  and  traders  in  terms 
of  larger  world  markets.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  special  reason  to  expect  benefits  from 
the  Otc  because  better  machinery  to  administer 
the  general  agreement  will  hasten  the  day  when 
the  foreign  restrictions  which  still  remain  against 
American  exports  will  be  lifted. 

President  Eisenhower  has  placed  the  Otc  at  the 
forefront  of  his  foreign  economic  program.3 
When  Congress  began  its  public  hearings  on  Otc, 
six  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet — repre- 
senting those  departments  which  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  trade  agreements  program — testi- 
fied in  its  favor.4 

The  case  for  Otc  is  a  simple  one.  We  already 
have  a  trade  program  which  brings  economic  bene- 
fits to  our  country  as  well  as  unity  to  the  free 
world.    Why  not  make  it  fully  effective  ? 

As  I  have  said,  the  trade  agreements  program 
of  our  Government  is  authorized  by  Congress  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Last  year  this  law 
was  extended  for  another  3  years  when  Congress 
approved  a  bill  that  had  become  widely  known  as 
H.  R.  1.  There  was  a  long  debate  on  H.  R.  1,  and 
it  was  finally  adopted  and  became  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  Otc  issue  is  a  different  question.  It  is  not 
the  battle  of  H.  R.  1  all  over  again.  The  question 
now  is  not  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  trade 
agreements  program  but  whether  our  trade  agree- 
ments program  will  operate  more  efficiently  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.  As  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  told  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 2  weeks  ago,  the  Otc  proposal  is  a  meas- 
ure Avhich  provides  for  the  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  a  program  that  Congress  has  already 
authorized.     Secretary  Dulles  added: 

"I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  per- 
son who  voted  against  H.  R.  1  should  therefore 
automatically  vote  against  this  bill,  because  I 
believe  since  it  has  been  passed  and  has  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  even  the  opponents  of  it  should  be 
willing  to  give  it  a  decent  chance  to  work  as  effi- 
ciently and  competently  as  possible." 

'For  ezceiptfl  from  the  President's  economic  report,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1050,  p.  253. 

1  For  statements  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Weeks,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  19,  1956,  p.  472. 
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AGREEMENT  WITH   CHILE 

Press  release  133  dated  March  13 

The  United  States  and  Chile  on  March  13  sig4 
an  agreement  authorizing  the  sale  to  Chi 
through  private  U.S.  traders,  of  wheat,  ed| 
oils,  edible  tallow,  lard,  nonfat  dry-milk  soil 
forage  seeds,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  frozen  beef  1  a 
total  value  of  $34,600,000.00.  These  sales  <i 
being  made  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultiil 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1^ 
as  amended.  The  agreement  was  signed  at  S»- 
tiago  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Chile,  Enri* 
O.  Barbosa  Baeza,  and  the  American  Ambassacr, 
Willard  L.  Beaulac. 

As  in  the  first  agricultural  sales  agreement  c» 
eluded  with  Chile  last  year,  this  agreement  r* 
vides  that  payments  under  the  sales  program  •>  U 
be  made  in  Chilean  pesos.  A  substantial  part.f 
all  pesos  accruing  will  be  earmarked  for  loa 
designed  to  contribute  to  Chile's  economic  * 
velopment  and  will  be  payable  in  dollars  or  pes 
under  the  terms  of  a  supplemental  loan  agreemi 
which  is  to  be  concluded  at  a  later  date,  ^e 
balance  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Unid 
States  in  Chile. 


AGREEMENT  WITH   KOREA 

Press  release  134  dated  March  13 

Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  i 
the  United  States  signed  an  agreement  in  Seil 
on  March  13  for  the  sale  to  Korea  of  agricultuJ 
commodities  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultiil 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1£ 
as  amended. 

Commodities  included  in  the  agreement 
barley,  wheat,  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  canned  pc^ 
edible  fats  and  oils,  and  dairy  products,  wit! a 
total  value  of  $43,800,000  including  certain  traV 
portation  costs  to  be  financed  by  the  United  Sta  i. 
The  grain  component,  totaling  359,000  meic 
tons,  is  expected  to  have  an  important  stabiliz  % 
effect  on  the  Korean  economy. 

A  major  portion  of  the  hwan  proceeds  of  e 
sales  will  be  used  to  procure  military  equipmti 
materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  Konn 
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dense  forces  for  common  defense.  The  re- 
niuler  will  be  used  in  payment  of  U.S.  Govern- 
D»t  expenses  in  Korea. 


IN.  Committee  To  Study 
E  ects  of  Atomic  Radiation 

Vase  135  dated  March  13 

>i\  Shields  Warren,  scientific  director  of  the 

r  Research  Institute  of  the  New  England 
I  iconess  Hospital  in  Boston,  will  represent  the 

i  States  on  the  United  Nations  Scientific 
Cumittee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation, 
rich  will  convene  for  its  first  meeting  on  March 
li  1956,  in  New  York. 

'his  committee  was  established  by  the  General 
Aumbry's  resolution  of  December  3,  1955, x  and 
wl  be  composed  of  representatives  from  Argen- 

Vustralia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slakia,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Baden,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
u  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The 
ccimittee's  task,  in  general  terms,  is  to  receive 
at  assemble  radiological  information  furnished 
b;  nember  states  of  the  United  Nations  or  mem- 
bt>  of  specialized  agencies;  to  recommend  uni- 
fcn  standards  for  sample  collection,  instrumenta- 

md  radiation  counting;  to  compile  and  as- 
Beble  various  reports;  and,  after  review,  to  refer 
si  i  information  to  the  Secretary-General  for 
pilication. 

'r.  Warren  will  be  assisted  by  two  alternates, 
D  Austin  Moore  Brues  of  the  Argonne  National 

itory  and  Merril  Eisenbud  of  the  Atomic 
E  rgy  Commission,  and  by  several  consultants. 


C  rent  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Noh  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol 

dement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North  At- 
Jitic  Ice  Patrol.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 
•  Hilary  4.  1956.* 

matures:  Belgium,  March  5,  1956;  Italy,  March  16, 
1966. 

Slaj  Trade 

il    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
_<neva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 

!"r  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  21,  1955,  p.  855. 
W.ch  26,   1956 


Done  at  New  York  December  7, 1953.  Protocol  entered 
into  force  December  7,  1953.  Annex  entered  into  force 
July  7,  1955. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  February  13,  1956. 
Ratification  deposited:  United   States,  March  7,   1956 

(entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  March  7, 

1956). 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.    Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 
Ratification  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  January  26,  1956. 

Final   protocol   to   the   international    telecommunication 
convention.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22, 1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 
Ratification  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  January  26,  1956. 

Additional  protocols  to  the  international  telecommunica- 
tion convention.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22, 
1952.     Entered  into  force  December  22,  1952. 
Ratification  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  January  26,  1956. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Agreement  on  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.    Done 
at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.2 
Signature:  United  Kingdom,  February  29,  1956. 


BILATERAL 

Chile 

Surplus  commodity  agreement  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455;  69  Stat.  44,  721). 
Signed  at  Santiago  March  13,  1956.  Will  enter  into 
force  on  date  the  United  States  is  notified  by  Chile  that 
it  has  approved  agreement  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional procedures. 

Greece 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  June  24,  1955  (TIAS  3449)  by  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  lard,  cottonseed  oil,  and  soybean  oil. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Athens  February  13 
and  at  Corfu  February  17,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
February  17,  1956. 

Iran 

Agreement  extending  to  March  20,  1958,  the  agreement  of 
October  6,  1947  (TIAS  1666),  providing  for  a  military 
mission  to  Iran,  as  amended  and  extended.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Tehran  February  13,  1956.  En- 
tered into  force  February  13,  1956. 

Agreement  extending  to  March  20,  1958,  the  agreement 
of  November  27,  1943  (57  Stat.  1262),  providing  for  a 
United  States  military  mission  with  the  Imperial  Iran- 
ian Gendarmerie,  as  extended  and  amended.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tehran  February  13,  1956.  En- 
tered into  force  February  13,  1956. 

Korea 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455 ;  69  Stat.  44,  721) .  Signed  at 
Seoul  March  13,  1956.  Entered  into  force  March  13, 
1956. 

Spain 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
as  amended  ( 68  Stat.  454,  455 ;  69  Stat.  44,  721 ) .  Signed 
at  Madrid  March  5,  1956.  Entered  into  force  March  5, 
1956. 


Not  in  force. 
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Thailand 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Bangkok  March  13,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  March  13,  1955. 

Turkey 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455;  69  Stat.  44,  721).  Signed 
at  Ankara  March  12,  1956.  Entered  into  force  March 
12,  1956. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3184.  Pub. 
5865.     4  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan — 
Signed  at  Karachi  January  18,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
January  18,  1955. 

Technical  Cooperation.    TIAS  3185.    Pub.  5866.    3  pp.    5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan  sup- 
plementing agreement  of  February  9,  1951,  as  supple- 
mented— Signed  at  Karachi  January  18,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  January  18,  1955. 


TIAS   3246.      Pub. 


Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities. 

6070.     11  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  April  20,  1955.  En- 
tered into  force  April  20,  1955. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  Disposition  of  Surplus  Equip- 
ment and  Materials.    TIAS  3263.    Pub.  6050.    4  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Ciudad  Trujillo 
March  23  and  April  22,  1955.  Entered  into  force  April 
22,  1955. 

Reciprocal  Trade.    TIAS  3328.    Pub.  6099.    31  pp.     15#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland, 
supplementing  agreement  of  January  9,  1936 — Signed  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1955.  And  proclamation  by  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States,  carrying  out  supplementary  agree- 
ment with  Switzerland — issued  June  25,  1955.  Effective 
July  11,  1955. 

Protection  of  War  Victims,  Armed  Forces  in  the  Field. 

TIAS  3362.     Pub.  G137.     104  pp.     35tf. 

Convention,  with  annexes,  between  the  United  States  and 
other  governments — Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949. 
I  fete  at  entry  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States: 
Btebrnary  2,  v.m. 


Convention,  with  annexes,  between  the  United  States  ii 
other  governments — Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  l3 
Date  of  entry  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  Stan 
February  2,  1956. 

Protection   of  War   Victims,   Prisoners  of   War.    Til 

3364.     Pub.   6140.     201   pp.     60tf. 

Convention,  with  annexes — Dated  at  Geneva  August  I 
1949.  Date  of  entry  into  force  with  respect  to  the  Unil 
States  :  February  2,  1956. 

Presence  of  Foreign  Forces  in  the  Federal  Republic! 
Germany.    TIAS  3426.    Pub.  6222.    13  pp.    10#. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  other  govel 
ments — Signed  at  Paris  October  23,  1954.  Entered  il 
force  May  5,  1955. 

Exercise  of  Retained  Rights  in  the  Federal  Republic  I 
Germany.   TIAS  3427.    Pub.  6221.    4  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States,  the  United  Ki- 
dom,  and  France— Signed  at  Paris  October  23,  1954.  1 
tered  into  force  May  5,  1955. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Accession  of  the  Federal  Rep  • 
lie  of  Germany.    TIAS  3428.    Pub.  6218.    7  pp.    10* TI 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  and  other  goveJ 
ments — Signed  at  Paris  October  23,  1954.  Entered  il 
force  May  5,  1955. 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Pub.  6226.     133  pp.     554. 


TIAS 


Protocol  of  terms  of  accession  of  Japan  between  the  UniB 
States  and  other  governments — Dated  at  Geneva  Judi', 
1955.     Entered  into  force  September  10,  1955. 


Protection  of  War  Victims,  Armed  Forces  at  Sea. 
886ft     Pub.  6138.    B0  pp.    304. 


TIAS 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  12-18 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from   the  News  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Press  releases  issued  prior  to  March  12  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  56  ol 
February  2  and  127  of  March  9. 
No.       Date  Subject 

126    3/12    Prochnow:  "The    Essentials    of    Eco- 
nomic Growth." 
129    3/13    Prochnow :  "The  Issue  of  the  OTC." 

133  3/13     Surplus    commodity    agreement    with 

Chile. 

134  3/13     Surplus    commodity    agreement    witb  I 

Korea. 

135  3/13  Committee  on  atomic  radiation  effects. 
|136  3/14  Arrival  of  Prime  Minister  Costello.  , 
|337    3/15    Asian  Nuclear  Center  in  Philippines,   j 

138  3/15    Doctors  to  advise  Argentine  medical 

authorities. 

139  3/16    Message  from  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

140  3/16    Removal    of    U.S.    applications    from. 

ICJ  list. 
tl41     3/16    Atomic  agreement  with  Ireland. 
*142    3/16    Educational  exchange. 

143  3/16    Atoms- for-peace  lecturer  to  Japan  (re- 

write). 

144  3/16    Atomic    experts    to    visit    Thailand, 

Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

145  3/16    U.S.-U.K.  civil  aviation  discussions. 

♦Not  printed. 

tllekl  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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iReport  on  Asia 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


have  just  returned  from  a  19-day  trip  which 
«  me  to  10  countries  of  Asia.  It  gave  me  the 
mce  to  talk  intimately  with  the  leaders  of  each 
[  lese  10  countries.  That  is  a  great  aid  to  good 
it-national  relations.  We  can,  of  course,  write 
ic  other  notes.  But  talking  face  to  face  is  the 
*  way  yet  invented  for  enabling  men  to  under- 
a  1  each  other. 

■also  took  part  in  the  annual  meeting,  held 
■year  at  Tokyo,  of  the  heads  of  our  14  United 
ties  missions  in  the  Far  East  area.2  I  discussed 
upolicies  with  them  and  answered  their  ques- 
d  and  received  their  suggestions. 
r^e  particular  reason  why  I  took  this  trip  at 
litime  was  that  the  Council  of  the  Southeast 
5'  Treaty  Organization — Seato,  for  short — was 
qing  in  Pakistan.  That  treaty,  you  may  re- 
il  was  made  at  Manila  in  1954  3  to  deter  Com- 
I  at  aggression  which  was  then  threatening 
niously  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  a  Coun- 
I  leeting  each  year,  attended  by  the  Foreign 
inters  of  the  eight  member  countries.  Last 
»  our  Ministerial  Council  met  at  Bangkok.4 
h  year  we  met  in  Pakistan. 
m  had  a  good  meeting  which  further  devel- 
•e  the  organization  and  gave  it  increased  stat- 

'  We  feel  confident  that  our  combined 
Ngth  and  vigilance  will  safeguard  the  treaty 
re  against  open  armed  aggression.    We  also  be- 

Iide  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
IJ3  (press  release  159). 

-r  text  of  communique  issued  at  close  of  Tokyo 
Hig,  see  p.  543. 

lr  text  of  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954, 
3! 

'Id.,  Mar.  7, 1955,  p.  371. 
?r  2,  1956 


lieve  that  this  shield  will  make  it  more  possible 
for  the  member  countries  to  develop,  individually 
and  collectively,  their  economic  and  social 
welfare.5 

After  4  days  in  Pakistan,  I  went  on  to  visit  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Viet-Nam,  the 
Philippines,  Formosa  (Taiwan),  Korea,  and 
Japan.  These  10  countries  I  visited  have  a  total 
population  of  over  700  million  people,  or  almost 
one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  earth. 
More  than  600  million  of  these  people  were  colonial 
people  until  as  recently  as  the  close  of  World  War 
II.     Now  they  are  independent  nations. 

Several  of  them  are  only  now  completing  their 
new  political  institutions.  For  example,  while  we 
were  in  Pakistan  that  country  adopted  its  first 
constitution.  In  Indonesia  the  first  government 
based  on  national  elections  was  in  process  of  for- 
mation. On  the  day  I  left  Viet-Nam,  a  popularly 
elected  Constituent  Assembly  was  meeting  to 
frame  a  constitution. 

This  building  and  testing  of  new  political  proc- 
esses is  the  outstanding  and  exciting  characteris- 
tic of  the  area  I  visited. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  determination  to 
develop  the  economic  potentials  of  the  area.  So 
far,  productivity  is  low.  The  average  income 
amounts  to  about  $100  a  year.  The  people  expect 
their  new  governments  to  improve  their  living 
conditions. 

There  are  some  who  doubt  the  determination 
or  ability  of  these  free  Asian  nations  to  preserve 
and  develop  their  political  independence  and  also 

5  For  text  of  communique  issued  at  Karachi,  see  ibid., 
Mar.  19,  1956,  p.  447.  For  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  Representatives,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  12,  1956,  p.  403. 
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to  make  that  independence  serve  to  improve  social 
and  economic  conditions.  I  do  not  share  that 
doubt.  But  I  do  come  back  with  the  strength- 
ened conviction  that  the  United  States  can  help 
the  Asian  countries  to  achieve  both  of  these  goals. 
Also,  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  in  our  own  interest 
to  provide  that  help. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  country-by-country 
report.  But  there  is  hardly  time  for  that.  So 
I  shall  give  some  general  conclusions. 

Political  Independence 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  problem  of  political 
independence  in  Asia.  We  need  to  be  aware  of 
how  proud  the  peoples  of  Asia  are  to  be  free  of 
foreign  domination  and  how  sensitive  they  are 
to  any  hint  of  encroachments  from  without.  Also, 
let  us  remember  that,  while  we  think  first  of  the 
danger  that  stems  from  international  communism, 
many  of  them  think  first  of  possible  encroach- 
ments from  the  West,  for  that  is  the  rule  they  have 
actually  known  at  firsthand. 

But  I  found  that  the  leaders  are  quite  aware 
of  the  danger  of  penetration  by  international 
communism  and  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  economic  lures  generally  go  with 
a  hook  and  line  that  leads  to  Moscow  or  Peiping. 
Some  take  more  effective  precautions  than  others 
to  avoid  being  caught.  But  none  of  the  leaders 
is  blind  to  this  danger. 

They  all  desire  help  which  will  in  fact  preserve 
their  independence  and  develop  their  free  insti- 
tutions. But  they  want  to  be  very  sure  that  that 
help  does  not  subtract  from  their  sovereignty  or 
retard  their  development  by  involving  them  in 
controversies  that  do  not  directly  concern  them. 

The  United  States  is  able  sympathetically  to 
understand  that  attitude.  We  ourselves  were 
once  a  colony.  Our  struggle  for  independence 
is  the  first  chapter  of  history  that  is  learned  by 
every  American  boy  and  girl.  Also,  in  our  early 
days  we  too  saw  our  first  task  as  that  of  internal 
development,  and  only  changed  conditions  have 
made  it  apparent  that  international  security  is 
best  assured  by  collective  efforts. 

That  story  of  America  is  well  known  in  Asia. 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  are  honored  names,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant  that  the  President  of  Indonesia,  in  his  open- 
ing address  to  the  Bandung  conference,  invoked 
the  memory  of  Paul  Revere  and  the  principles  of 
the  A  merican  Etevolul  ton. 
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All  of  this  creates  a  bond  of  sympathy  r 
helps  to  make  possible  a  good  understanding) 
tween  us  and  them.    Our  historical  experien 
an  asset  of  priceless  value  in  Asia. 

Many  of  the  countries  of  Asia  feel  that  1 
independence  is  better  assured  if  they  partici 
with  us  in  arrangements  for  mutual  secu 
Then  we  help  them  develop  their  national  ft; 
and  they  share  the  deterrent  of  our  mobile  mill  i 
power.    There  are  such  arrangements — bilai  5 
or  multilateral — with  7  of  the   10  countri 
visited — Pakistan,  Thailand,  Viet-Nam,  the  li 
ippines,  free  China,  Japan,  and  Korea.    Thr<  1 
the  countries  I  visited — India,  Ceylon,  and  II 
nesia — have  preferred  not  to  join  regional  seci  1 
arrangements.    That  choice  also  we  respect.   I 
United  States  does  not  seek  ties  of  mutual  deii 
with  any  country  whatsoever  unless  that  cou  1 
believes  that  this  application  of  the  principli 
collective  security   will  better   assure   its  ij 
pendence. 

Economic  and  Social  Development 

Let  me  turn  now  from  the  problem  of  poli 
independence  to  the  problem  of  economic  1 
social  development.    Here,  too,  the  conduct  1 
example  of  the  United  States  provide  an  insj* 
tion  and  a  responsibility. 

The  United  States  has  itself  realized  an  3 
nomic  miracle.  Our  population  of  about  165  J 
lion  produces  nearly  half  of  all  the  goods  that 
produced  in  the  world. 

When  contrasted  with  our  example,  the  proi 
tion  of  forced  labor  pales  into  relative  insigJ 
cance. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  magic  formula  for  re  1 
ducing  elsewhere  economic  productivity  like  (r 
It  is  not  to  be  had  merely  for  the  wanting! 
merely  by  the  installation  of  machines.  It 
product  of  widespread  education,  of  an  ingrae 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  of  savings  which  proc 
more  efficient  tools  for  labor^ 

I  did  not  find  that  the  Asian  leaders  expect  1 
either  they,  or  we,  or  all  of  us  in  combination  i 
be  able  to  change  their  economies  overnight. 
I  did  find  in  Asia  a  natural  and  powerful  £ 
to  get  on  a  path  which  surely,  even  though  slol; 
leads  upward  to  better  economic  and  sJ 
conditions. 

If  Ave  wish  to  see  the  free  world  preserved  0 
enlarged,  we  must  help,  or  forces  of  despoi 
will   take   control.     The  day   is   past   when  1 
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of  Asia  will  tolerate  leadership  which 
is  thorn  on  a  dead  center  economically  and  so- 
lv,  ami  when  each  generation  merely  ekes  out 
ire  subsistence,  with  a  brief  life  expectancy, 
pas-es  on  to  the  next  generation  only  the  same 
k  prospect. 

Mutual  Security  Programs 

ho  United  States  has  already  come  to  see  that 
)\vn  self-interest  is  served  by  helping  others 
rovo  their  economic  condition.  Our  Nation 
rides  this  help  in  many  ways,  public  and  pri- 
',  throughout  the  free  world.  For  10  years 
we  have  had  mutual  security  programs,  and 
the  last  3  years,  following  the  completion  of 
Marshall  plan  for  Europe,  much  attention  has 
i  given  to  Asia. 

ne  component  of  our  mutual  security  program 
clinical  assistance.  It  helps  others  to  develop 
techniques.  This  is  a  good  program  manned 
oyal  and  competent  persons.  But  it  is  a  pro- 
n  which  could  be  enlarged  and  improved, 
or  example,  I  found  a  widespread  desire  in 
i  to  learn  the  English  language.  This  knowl- 
;  is  eagerly  sought  for  as  opening  the  door  to 
lued  literature  in  both  cultural  and  technical 
Is. 

he  Soviet  Union  has  been  specializing  for  many 
■s  on  training  technicians.  These  technicians 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in 
munism  so  that  they  can  serve  also  as  political 
All  of  these  technicians  are  at  the  com- 
id  of  the  Soviet  Government,  which  can  direct 
a  to  go  wherever  it  wills.  It  is  trying  to  in- 
ate  them  into  key  posts  in  lands  which  they 
3  to  dominate. 

l  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  Government 
appeal,  but  it  cannot  command.  Also  it  can- 
match  the  financial  rewards  of  private  busi- 
.  The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  found 
greater  recognition  on  the  part  of  our  people 
lie  inner  or  spiritual  satisfactions  to  be  gained 
•ublic  service  and  aiding  in  the  cause  of  human 
fare. 

i  the  past,  missionaries,  doctors,  and  educators 
irge  numbers  carried  our  faith  and  our  knowl- 
i  to  other  people  under  conditions  involving 
it  hardship  and  sacrifice.  There  are  many 
ericans  today  who  are  doing  that  very  thing. 
the  38  countries  which  I  have  visited  since 
>ming  Secretary  of  State  I  have  almost  always 
♦'<1  with  gatherings  of  the  Americans  of  our 


Foreign  Service  and  related  services.  I  have  often 
found  them  serving  under  conditions  of  hardship. 
But  also  I  have  found  that  they  derive  satis- 
factions which  are  not  readily  to  be  found  under 
conditions  of  greater  ease  and  material  prosperity 
at  home. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  more  of  our  young 
men  and  women  who  are  specially  qualified  to 
help  others  to  help  themselves  will  engage  in  this 
great  adventure. 

In  addition  to  technical  assistance  we  have  eco- 
nomic programs  of  other  sorts.  We  have  pro- 
grams which  help  our  allies  to  bear  the  cost  of 
their  defense  establishments,  which  vitally  sup- 
plement our  own. 

Then  we  have  surplus  commodity  programs 
which  under  proper  conditions  can  do  much  good. 
It  is  necessary  to  avoid  unfair  competition  with 
countries  which  historically  depend  upon  the  sales 
abroad  of  their  own  agricultural  surplus.  But  I 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  subject  to  this 
qualification,  our  surpluses  can  do  much  to  bring 
a  better  life  to  Asian  people.  For  example,  we 
have  just  concluded  an  agreement  with  Indonesia 
for  delivery  of  surplus  commodities  of  a  value  of 
some  $95  million,8  and  we  are  just  beginning  a 
milk  program  for  the  children  of  Ceylon. 

These  programs  involving  military  support, 
technical  assistance,  and  surplus  commodities  are 
of  great  importance  and  contribute  to  preserving 
and  developing  the  Asian  economies.  But  by 
themselves  they  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
free  Asian  countries  to  make  their  economies  more 
diversified  or  lessen  their  dependence  on  others  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  present  lack  of  diversi- 
fication and  industrialization  is  the  weakness 
which  Asian  leaders  above  all  want  to  cure.  That 
aspect  of  the  matter  requires  more  emphasis. 
Japan  should  be  able  to  help  in  this  respect  as 
one  Asian  nation,  indeed  the  only  Asian  nation, 
which  has  found  the  way  to  industrialization. 

President  Eisenhower  has  just  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  message  on  the  mutual  security  program, 
including  economic  assistance.7  On  the  basis  of 
my  trip  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  vital 
importance  of  this  program.  It  can  be  improved 
in  ways  the  President  has  suggested.  There  is 
need  for  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  funds 
appropriated.     In   addition,   the   United   States 


"Ibid.,  Mar.  19,  1956,  p.  469. 
T  See  p.  545. 
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should  be  able  to  back  long-range  projects  requir- 
ing several  years  for  completion.  This  will  im- 
portantly strengthen  our  program. 

To  meet  defense  costs  and  dietary  needs  is  im- 
portant. The  one  preserves  independence;  the 
other  preserves  life.  But  also  there  is  need  for 
more  water,  more  fuel  and  electric  power,  more 
development  of  mineral  resources,  and  more  in- 
dustrial plants  so  that,  hereafter,  the  people  can, 
by  their  own  efforts,  raise  their  own  living 
standards. 

To  share  with  others  our  own  blessings  accords 
with  the  best  and  most  deeply  rooted  of  Ameri- 
can traditions.  George  Washington,  in  his  Fare- 
well Address,  said, 

It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period  a  great  nation  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag- 
nanimous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt 
that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things  the  fruits  of  such  a 
plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which 
might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it? 

Our  mutual  security  plan  conforms  to  Wash- 
ington's prescription.  Even  though,  to  use  Wash- 
ington's phrases,  it  loses  us  some  temporary  advan- 
tages, the  fruits  of  that  plan  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  richly  repay  us.  That  plan  provides  the 
margin  of  difference  between  a  world  environment 
which  is  friendly  and  healthy  and  one  which  is 
corroded  by  massive  discontents  dangerous  both  to 
us  and  to  the  discontented. 

Profound  Desire  for  Peace 

Throughout  most  of  the  countries  I  visited  there 
is  a  profound  desire  for  peace.  In  the  case  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China 
the  leaders  and  the  people  would  be  willing  to 
make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  restore  freedom  to 
their  countries  as  a  whole.  However,  even  there 
the  will  to  sacrifice  is  tempered  by  knowledge 
that  modern  war  creates  such  widespread  devas- 
tation and  so  many  evils  that  it  provides  no  clear 
solution  to  any  problem. 

Communist  propaganda  has  sought  diligently  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  United  States  seeks 
war  and  that  its  collective  security  arrangements 
are  aggressive  in  purpose.  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  judge  the  impact  of  that  propaganda  upon  the 
people  generally.  But  so  far  as  concerns  the 
leaders  with  whom  I  talked  I  found  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  they  believe  that  the  United 
States  wants  war. 
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The  spot  in  the  Far  East  where,  at  the  mo:i 
conflict  most  threatens  is  the  Taiwan  ( Fori  ; 
area.  I  reported  to  our  Asian  friends  how, ;  c 
Geneva  talks  with  the  Chinese  Communist,  i 
were  patiently  but  persistently  striving  for 
ciprocal  renunciation  of  force  with  particul; 
lation  to  this  Taiwan  area. 

I  found  in  India  some  fear  lest  our  armst 
plied  to  Pakistan,  which  feels  endangered  i 
the  north,  might  be  turned  against  India, 
ceived  the  most  categorical  and  convincing  i 
surances  from  the  highest  authorities  of  Pakl 
that  they  have  no  belligerent  intentions  wb 
ever  as  against  India.    In  India  I  publicly  c  ] 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Southeast  Asi 
curity  pact  expressly  prohibits  any  use  of  < 
except  in  defense  against  aggression.    Alsd 
agreements  under  which  we  are  supplying 
to  Pakistan  explicitly  provide  that  these 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  aggressive  purpos 
expressed   my  conviction   that   Pakistan  ^i 
scrupulously  observe  these  solemn  engageiri 

I  found  uniformly  that  the  Asian  leaders 
whom  I  talked  desire  the  United  States  t 
strong  and  that  that  strength  should  contini 
be  a  sort  of  protective  umbrella  over  other  i 
nations.  That  was  the  clearest  single  impre; 
that  I  received.  Repeatedly  I  was  asked  wh< 
it  was  our  purpose  to  maintain  that  protei 
cover,  affording  new  freedoms  the  opportuni 
sink  deep  their  roots  and  grow  strong.  Each  i 
my  reply  was  emphatically  affirmative.  And 
reply  was  received  with  profound  satisfactio: 

There  is  of  course  a  great  desire  for  disa 
ment,  particularly  since  it  is  felt  that  armai 
limitation  would  release  funds  which,  in  ] 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  less  economii 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  Presi 
Eisenhower's  letter  to  Chairman  Bulganii 
March  l,8  discussing  disarmament,  was  r' 
public  while  I  was  on  my  trip.  It  gave  i) 
satisfaction  as  evidence  of  our  purpose  to 
limitation  of  armament  which  could  be  ver 
and  controlled.  I  found  no  one  who  wanted 
lateral  disarmament  by  the  United  States  or 
armament  which  might  in  fact  turn  out  to  be 
lateral  because  of  evasions  by  others. 

I  believe  that  there  is  general  realization  of 
ardent  dedication  to  peace  as  well  as  respect 
our  determination  to  have  the  strength  to  in 


*  Ibid.,  Mar.  20, 1956,  p.  514. 
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it  no  one  need  feel  that  peace  has  to  be  bought 
surrendering  freedom  to  despotism. 

ian  Culture 

There  is  throughout  the  Asian  peoples  a  desire 
r  Western  recognition  of  their  dignity. 
We  need  to  remember  that  although  we  have 
veloped  more  rapidly  than  Asians  in  some  di- 
ctions, notably  in  industrialization,  they  have 
waded  us  in  finding  many  of  the  ways  to  make 
V  richer.  Their  culture  and  art  long  antedate 
ir  own  and  in  many  respects  have  not  yet  been 
oafcd  by  our  own.  Their  handicraft  is  out- 
:inding.  They  have  an  exceptional  love  and 
ipreciation  of  beauty.  They  possess  in  full 
•asure  those  human  qualities  which  all  admire — 
votion  to  family  and  to  country,  courage,  and 
llingness  to  sacrifice.  They  possess  unusual 
alities  of  patience,  reflection,  and  repose. 
Therefore,  let  us  not  forget  that,  while  we  have 
iterial  and  technical  things  to  give,  they  also 
ve  things  to  give.  And  if  we  are  wise  enough 
perceive  and  to  take  what  Asia  has  to  offer,  the 
lance  struck  between  us  will  not  be  one-sided 
any  true  measure  of  values. 
I  come  back  from  this  trip  encouraged.  Of 
urse,  Soviet  and  Chinese  economic  tactics  are  a 
nger.  Of  even  greater  danger  are  their  tactics 
stirring  up  hatred  as  between  free  nations.  But 
feel  that  conditions  which  we  wish  for  will  pre- 
il  in  the  area  I  visited,  if  only  we  play  worthily 
r  part. 

e  Goal  We  Seek 

What  is  it  that  we  seek?  It  is  not  conquest  or 
'raination.  If  that  were  our  goal,  I  would  have 
conclude  that  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  Our  do- 
's is  a  world  in  which  peoples  who  want  political 
dependence  shall  possess  it  whenever  they  are 
pable  of  sustaining  it  and  discharging  its  re- 
onsibilities  in  accordance  with  the  accepted 
indards  of  civilized  nations.     That  condition 

independence  is  developing  throughout  non- 
)mmunist  Asia,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  con- 
me  to  develop  as  against  assault  from  any  quar- 
r. 

But  we  also  realize  that  political  independence 
not  enough.    It  is  a  means  to  certain  ends.    One 

these  ends  is  the  infusing  of  men  with  reason- 
'le  hope  that,  if  they  strive,  they  can  build  a 
tter  world  for  their  children  and  their  chil- 


dren's children.  That  reasonable  hope  we  can 
help  to  provide  without  any  encroachment  what- 
soever on  the  political  independence  of  others. 
Under  those  conditions  help  will  be  welcome. 
Under  reverse  conditions,  it  would,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  be  rejected. 

Also,  there  is  need  for  a  new  attitude  toward 
the  diversity  that  Asians  provide.  Differences  of 
race  and  of  culture  are  not  measures  of  superiority 
or  inferiority.  Indeed,  uniformity  and  conform- 
ity are  conditions  to  be  abhorred.  The  great  rich- 
ness of  our  universe  is  due  above  all  to  its  diversity. 
We  may  take  honorable  pride  in  our  own  dis- 
tinctive accomplishments.  But  we  should  equally 
be  aware  that  the  accomplishments  of  others  are 
a  proper  subject  for  their  pride  and  our  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  future  belongs  to  independence,  not  domi- 
nation; to  freedom,  not  servitude;  to  diversity, 
not  conformity.  Acceptance  of  that  fact  will  cre- 
ate between  the  Asians  and  ourselves  a  solid  basis 
for  fellowship.  It  will  enable  us,  as  mutual 
friends  and  helpers,  to  pursue  hopefully  the  des- 
tiny that  we  share  in  common. 


Chiefs  of  Mission  in  Far  East 
Meet  at  Tokyo 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  at 
Tokyo  on  March  21  after  the  final  session  of  the 
3-day  conference  of  U.S.  Chiefs  of  Mission  in  the 
Far  East.1 

United  States  Chiefs  of  Mission  in  the  Far  East 
met  under  the  chairmanship  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Walter  S.  Robertson  from  March 
19  to  21  in  Tokyo.  They  reviewed  the  present 
situation  in  Asia,  the  progress  made  over  the  past 
year,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Secretary 
Dulles  presided  over  the  first  session,  summarizing 
developments  in  connection  with  his  recent  trip 
through  Asia. 

The  meeting  revealed  a  general  feeling  of  con- 
fidence based  on  the  political,  social  and  economic 
advances  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  free 
countries  of  Asia,  the  growing  strength  and  vigor 
of  collective  security  efforts  against  the  still  power- 
ful threat  of  Communist  aggression,  and  the  de- 
veloping sense  of  partnership  in  free  Asia. 

1  For  an  announcement  of  the  meeting,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  20, 1956,  p.  278. 
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Among  the  significant  developments  during  the 
past  year  in  East  Asia  have  been  the  series  of  free 
elections  and  the  increasing  association  and  practi- 
cal cooperation  among  free  Asian  nations. 

The  Chiefs  of  Missions  expressed  their  confident 
belief  that  the  free  Asian  nations  will  continue  to 
consolidate  their  independence  and  make  progress 
in  their  national  programs  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage and  the  greater  security  of  the  free  world. 


Philippines  Chosen  as  Site 
for  Asian  Nuclear  Center 

Press  release  137  dated  March  15 

The  United  States  Embassy  at  Manila  an- 
nounced on  March  15  that  Secretary  Dulles  has 
informed  President  Magsaysay  that  the  Kepublic 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  for 
the  new  Asian  Nuclear  Center.  This  center  was 
proposed  by  the  United  States  at  the  Colombo 
Plan  meeting  held  at  Singapore  last  October.1 
The  United  States  is  now  preparing  to  move 
rapidly  with  initial  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  this  center  as  a  means  of  putting  atomic  energy 
to  work  for  the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
Asia.  This  action  will  represent  an  important 
step  toward  the  further  advancement  of  President 
Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  program.2 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1955,  p.  747. 

2  The  International  Cooperation  Administration  an- 
nounced on  March  15  that  the  U.S.  Government,  with 
financing  provided  from  the  President's  Fund  for  Asian 
Economic  Development,  is  now  arranging  for  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory to  develop  preliminary  technical  proposals  as  to 
how  the  center  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  region 
and  as  to  what  facilities  would  be  required.  The  Brook- 
haven  Laboratory,  an  institution  with  unique  competence 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  science,  is  a  cooperative  regional 
center  uniting  the  facilities  of  nine  American  universities. 
In  developing  its  proposals?  the  Brookhaven  Laboratory 
shortly  will  send  survey  teams  of  experts  to  consult  with 
scientists  and  government  officials  in  Asia.  The  Brook- 
haven group  is  expected  to  assemble  in  Washington  within 
the  next  month  for  a  brief  period  of  orientation.  The 
survey  team  will  then  proceed  to  Manila  to  inspect  pos- 
sible sites  and  facilities  before  visiting  the  various  par- 
ticipating countries  to  discuss  with  them  their  principal 
fields  of  interest  and  plans  for  using  the  center.  It  is 
expected  that  detailed  plans  for  the  center  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Colombo  Plan  meeting  in  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,   next  October. 


Pan  American  Day  and 
Pan  American  Week,  1956 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whekeas  the  sixty -sixth  anniversary  of  the  fouia 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  nucleus  of  the  inter- Ame  i 
system  of  mutual  co-operation  and  good  will,  now  kii 
as  the  Organization  of  American  States,  will  be  obsn 
by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics  on  Saturday,  | 
14,  1956;  and 

Whereas  the  observances  commemorating  this  a] 
cious  event  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisn 
will  be  held  throughout  the  week  of  April  8  to  April 
1956;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Republics  stand  together  in 
thering  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  defense  of  i 
dom  through  the  Organization  of  American  States,  \ii 
they  have  built  together  and  together  uphold ;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  Ul 
States  of  America  are  steadfast  in  adhering  to  the  frii 
ship  uniting  them  with  the  other  American  Republic* 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Pi 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proci 
Saturday,  April  14,  1956,  as  Pan  American  Day,  and! 
period  from  April  8  through  April  14,  1956,  as  Pan  Ar 
can  Week ;  and  I  urge  that  the  people  of  this  Natio 
that  day  and  throughout  that  week  give  expressio 
their  cordial  good  will  toward  the  peoples  of  the  o 
American  Republics  and  of  their  intention  to  main 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  fundamental  tc 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States,  Territo 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  i 
similar  proclamations ;  and  I  call  upon  all  our  citizens 
all  interested  organizations  to  join  in  appropriate 
servance  of  Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  W 
in  testimony  of  the  steadfast  friendship  which  unites 
people  of  the  United  States  with  the  people  of  the  o 
American  Republics. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  t< 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fifteenth  da; 
March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hunc 
[seal]     and  fifty-six,   and  of  the , Independence  of 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
eightieth. 

By  the  President : 

Herrert  Hoover,  Jr. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


1  No.  3126 ;  21  Fed.  Reg.  170:5. 
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^commendations  for  1957  Mutual  Security  Program 


SSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CON- 
ESS  i 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"or  almost  a  decade  the  United  States  has 
\ed,  year  by  year,  with  growing  success,  to 
p  fortify  the  economies  and  military  strength 
nations  of  the  free  world.  Over  the  years  this 
irt  has  changed  in  size  and  character  in  keep- 
:  with  changing  world  affairs.  Today  it  re- 
ins as  indispensable  to  the  security  of  every 
lerican  citizen  and  to  the  building  of  an  endur- 
:  peace  as  on  the  day  it  began  9  years  ago. 
today  this  great  Nation,  at  the  peak  of  its  peace- 
le  military  and  economic  strength,  must  not 
litate  or  retreat  in  this  vital  undertaking.  Nor 
1  we  subordinate  this  program  to  local  concerns 
collateral  issues,  on  the  unsound  premise  that 
ady  progress  through  this  program  for  9  years 
ke?  it  no  longer  necessary, 
rt'e  cannot  now  falter  in  our  quest  for  peace, 
rhe  need  for  a  mutual  security  program  is 
rent  because  there  are  still  nations  that  are  eager 
strive  with  us  for  peace  and  freedom  but,  with- 
our  help,  lack  the  means  of  doing  so. 
rhe  need  is  urgent  because  there  are  still  forces 
rtile  to  freedom  that  compel  the  free  world  to 
intain  adequate  and  coordinated  military 
>ver  to  deter  aggression. 

Hie  need  is  urgent  because  there  are  still  peo- 
s  who  aspire  to  sustain  their  freedom  but  con- 
nt  economic  obstacles  that  are  beyond  their 
(abilities  of  surmounting  alone, 
rhese  facts  are  as  fundamental  to  our  own  se- 
ity  and  well-being  as  the  maintenance  of  our 
n  armed  forces. 
)ur  goal  is  clear — an  enduring  peace  with  jus- 

U.  Doc.  358,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  transmitted  on  Mar. 
'  For  the  section  on  the  mutual  security  program  in 
'sident  Eisenhower's  budget  message  for  the  fiscal  year 
u,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  150. 
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tice.  To  achieve  it  will  continue  to  require  effort, 
skill,  patience,  and  sacrifice.  Toward  it  we  must 
and  will  strive  constantly  by  every  means  avail- 
able to  us. 

We  must  continue  to  work  with  other  countries 
to  insure  that  each  free  nation  remains  free,  se- 
cure from  external  aggression  and  subversion,  and 
able  to  develop  a  society  marked  by  human  wel- 
fare, individual  liberty,  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living.  We  must  continue  to  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength  at  home.  We  must 
continue  to  stimulate  expansion  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment in  the  free  world.  We  must  continue 
helping  to  build  the  productive  capacities  of  free 
nations  through  public  loans  and  guarantees  of 
private  investment.  We  must  continue  to  provide 
technical  knowledge  and  essential  materials  to 
speed  the  advance  of  other  nations  in  peaceful  uses 
of  the  atom.  We  must  continue  our  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges  to  expand  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  We  must  continue  and 
intensify  our  information  programs  so  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  may  know  our  peaceful 
purposes  and  our  love  of  human  liberty.  And 
through  our  mutual  security  programs  we  must 
continue  helping  to  create  in  the  free  world  condi- 
tions in  which  freedom  can  survive  and  develop, 
and  free  nations  can  maintain  the  defensive 
strength  necessary  to  deter  aggression. 

Peace  with  justice  remains  the  sole  objective  of 
our  mutual  security  programs.  We  have  no  other 
interest  to  advance.  We  have  no  desire  or  intent 
to  subjugate  or  subvert  other  peoples — no  purpose 
to  change  their  chosen  political,  economic,  or  cul- 
tural patterns — no  wish  to  make  any  of  them  our 
satellites.  We  seek  only  to  further  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  independence  and  to  develop  the  mil- 
itary strength  necessary  to  protect  and  defend 
it,  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

To  help  a  free  country  to  maintain  forces  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  its  freedom  and  inde- 
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pendence  but  beyond  those  which  it  can  alone  sup- 
port may  mean  foregoing  some  domestic  expendi- 
ture. To  help  a  less  developed  nation  in  its  initial 
steps  toward  an  economy  that  can  sustain  freedom 
and  independence  and  provide  opportunity  for 
higher  living  standards  may  mean  postponement 
of  desirable  projects  here  in  this  country.  We 
must  continue  willing  to  make  these  sacrifices,  for 
the  benefits  we  gain  in  the  interests  of  peace  are 
well  worth  the  price.  The  mutual  security  pro- 
gram is  a  demand  of  the  highest  priority  upon 
our  resources. 

Because  our  people  and  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  in  the  free  world  have  been  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  the  past  mutual  se- 
curity programs  have  achieved  a  real  measure  of 
success.  By  combined  effort  the  free  world  has 
advanced  toward  stability  and  toward  economic 
strength.  It  has  achieved  the  power  and  the  will 
to  resist  aggression.  Collective  security  arrange- 
ments have  brought  into  existence  free  world  de- 
fense forces  and  facilities  far  greater  than  those 
which  we,  by  our  unaided  efforts,  could  have  raised 
and  maintained  from  our  own  resources  without  a 
crushing  burden  of  taxation  on  our  people.  In 
their  economic  aspects,  our  programs  have  made 
significant  advances  toward  the  solution  of  many 
problems  of  the  free  world.  Without  this  assist- 
ance many  other  nations,  beyond  doubt,  if  existing 
at  all,  would  exist  today  only  in  the  grip  of 
chaos.  Moreover,  we  ourselves  are  more  secure, 
more  prosperous,  better  fitted  to  go  forward  in 
the  common  enterprise  of  freedom  than  ever 
before. 

Significant  testimony  to  the  success  of  our  mu- 
tual security  programs  appears  in  the  new  turns 
and  developments  of  Soviet  policy.  Aggression 
through  force  appears  to  have  been  put  aside,  at 
least  temporarily,  and  the  Communists  are  now 
making  trade  approaches  to  many  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

The  Soviet  maneuver,  which  is  still  developing, 
includes  offers  of  bilateral  trade  arrangements 
which  may  involve  provision  of  arms  and  capital 
goods  as  well  as  technical  assistance.  Had  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  leaders  had 
abandoned  their  sinister  objectives,  and  now  shared 
our  own  high  purpose  of  helping  other  nations 
to  develop  freedom  and  independence,  we  would 
Welcome  the  new  Soviet  program,  for  it  appears 
to  have,  aspects  of  normal  trade  expansion  and 


business  competition.  Its  danger  for  us  and  ^ 
other  free  nations,  however,  lies  in  the  traditioi 
Soviet  objectives  and  in  the  entanglements! 
which  acceptance  of  their  offers  may  lead. 

Even  while  we  welcome  respite  from  the  Soaj 
policy  of  threat  and  violence,  we  must  take  cai 
ful  stock  of  what  still  remains  of  it.    The  \ 
Soviet    military     establishment    has     not    hi 
scrapped.     On  the  contrary,  the  Soviets  and  tl 
Communist  allies  are  increasing  the  strength  : 
effectiveness  of  their  armed  forces  and  are  p 
viding  them  with  equipment  of  the  most  modi 
design.     The  threat  implicit  in  this  huge  agg, 
gation  of  military  power  still  casts  an  omini 
shadow  over  the  world.    There  is  nothing  hf 
to  warrant  a  slackening  of  our  efforts  to  strength 
the  common  defense  of  the  free  world. 

In  its  new  departures  in  foreign  policy,  we  i 
that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  in  its  famili 
pattern  of  ceaseless  probing  for  opportunities: 
exploit  political  and  economic  weaknesses. 
cannot  view  otherwise  the  arms  traffic  in  ar: 
where  tensions  are  high  and  the  peace  is  in  dang 
We  cannot  view  otherwise  the  extension  of  creos 
hand  in  hand  with  exploitation  of  ancient  a,- 
mosities  and  new  hatreds  in  a  world  already  ov  • 
burdened  with  them. 

We  must  therefore  assume  that  Soviet  I 
pansionism  has  merely  taken  on  a  somewhat  d- 
ferent  guise  and  that  its  fundamental  objective 
still  to  disrupt  and  in  the  end  to  dominate  the  f  • 
nations.  With  Soviet  leaders  openly  proclaim]  \ 
their  world  aim,  it  would  be  folly  for  us  and  ci 
friends  to  relax  our  collective  efforts  toward  s- 
bility  and  security. 

Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  intend  to  perr: 
specific  Soviet  moves  to  control  our  activiti. 
Our  mutual  security  program,  conceived  in  u 
common  interests  of  the  free  nations,  must  i 
ahead  affirmatively  along  tested  lines  to  meet  ti 
common  need.  Where  changes  now  give  prom ! 
of  making  the  program  more  responsive  to  t) 
need  and  more  effective,  I  am  recommendi; 
changes. 

The  authorizations  and  appropriations  I  li 
recommending  for  fiscal  year  1957  are  design  I 
to  carry  forward  the  program  toward  the  goal  > 
seek. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  a.- 
propriations  of  $4,672,475,000  in  accordance  wit 
the  schedule  attached.     In  a  separate  letter  to  t .» 
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akor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,2  I  am 
ie>ting  the  appropriation  of  $4,859,975,000  for 
same  fiscal  year  to  cover  these  recommended 
lorizations  together  with  authorizations 
:ited  but  not  fully  used  in  prior  years.  Certain 
f  this  program  require  special  attention. 

tinuity  and  Flexibility 

e  should  be  able  to  assure  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  we  will  continue  to  participate  in 
ieolar  nonmilitary  projects  and  enterprises 
L-h  will  take  a  number  of  years  to  complete. 
.  assurance  from  us  will  help  these  nations  to 
ilize  their  own  funds  for  projects  which  will 
ribute  to  an  important  degree  to  their  eco- 
ic  strength,  to  enlist  public  and  private  loans 
investment,  and  to  plan  ahead  intelligently. 
■  ill  be  difficult  for  these  nations  to  organize 
i  projects  unless  mutual  security  program  sup- 
i-an  be  relied  on  for  more  than  a  single  year, 
request  authority  of  the  Congress  to  make 
mitments  up  to  ten  years  in  length  to  assist 
developed  countries  in  long  term  projects  im- 
ant  to  their  development.  Funds  to  fulfill 
i  commitments  would  come  from  appropria- 
■;  for  nonmilitary  mutual  security,  and  would 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $100  million  in  any 

le  mutual  security  program,  in  a  world  in 
:h  events  move  with  great  rapidity,  requires 
flexible  authority  exist  for  the  use  of  funds 
e  available  by  the  Congress.  Section  401  of 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
ides  such  flexibility  with  respect  to  the  funds 
ropriated,  or  transferred,  for  use  pursuant  to 
I  section.  It  provides  a  valuable  means  of 
ing  numerous  unforeseeable  requirements  for 
Itance  without  the  necessity  for  postponing  or 
ong  other  urgently  needed  programs, 
year  ago  the  Congress  appropriated  a  special 
lidential  fund  of  §100  million  to  be  used  under 
on  401.  For  fiscal  year  1957,  I  request  the 
Iprization  of  an  appropriation  of  a  further 
J  million  for  this  special  fund.  I  also  ask 
Uhe  authority  of  the  President  to  transfer 
i|-  mutual  security  funds  for  use  under  the 
Visions  of  section  401  be  increased.  With  re- 
'  to  at  least  $100  million  in  this  special  fund, 
ijre  that  the  maximum  degree  of  flexibility  be 
tbrized  for  its  expenditure  whenever  the  Presi- 

i  Doc.  360,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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dent  determines  that  the  use  of  sums  in  this  man- 
ner is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Middle  East  and  Africa  are  areas  in  which 
it  is  especially  important  to  build  new  strength 
friendly  to  us.  There  is  need  for  an  adequate  fund 
which  can  be  used  to  assist  in  meeting  special 
economic  problems  that  may  arise  in  those  regions. 
The  United  States  must  be  in  a  position  to  act 
promptly  to  help  the  governments  in  this  area  in 
their  efforts  to  find  solutions  for  economic  and 
social  problems.  I  therefore  recommend  creation 
of  a  special  fund  of  $100  million  to  be  available 
for  use  in  any  part  of  the  Middle  East  or  Africa 
for  nonmilitary  mutual  security  programs  which 
will  advance  the  cause  of  free  world  security  and 
economic  strength. 

In  1955,  the  President's  fund  for  Asian  eco- 
nomic development  was  established.  The  sum  of 
$100  million  was  then  appropriated  for  it  and 
authorization  was  given  for  the  appropriation  of 
a  further  $100  million.  It  is  now  desirable  that 
the  whole  of  the  funds  authorized  be  made  avail- 
able, and  I  shall  request  the  appropriation  of  the 
remaining  $100  million. 

Advanced  Weapons  Systems 

I  recommend  that  about  $530  million  be  made 
available  to  enable  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
begin  a  program  of  aiding  our  allies  in  developing 
an  even  more  effective  defense  based  on  an  im- 
proved and  better  coordinated  early  warning  and 
communications  system  and  utilizing  advanced 
weapons  systems,  including  missiles,  now  being 
procured  for  our  troops. 

These  advanced  weapons,  which  are  purely  de- 
fensive in  character,  pose  no  threat  to  any  nation 
which  does  not  initiate  aggression.  They  are  de- 
signed to  give  warning  of,  and  repel,  such  aggres- 
sion— and  by  their  potential  effectiveness  to 
deter  it. 

The  sum  of  $195  million  has  been  included  ini- 
tially for  Nato  countries  in  the  fiscal  year  1957 
program.  The  eventual  distribution  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  advanced  weapons  included  in  the  1957 
program  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  later  judg- 
ment as  to  their  most  effective  employment  world- 
wide. 

Our  defense  methods  cannot  be  static  in  view 
of  the  constant  growth  of  the  military  potential 
of  the  Communists.  We  and  our  allies  must  keep 
our  defenses  adequate  to  meet  new  methods  of 
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attack.  Because  of  the  rapidity  of  scientific  ad- 
vances, it  is  likely  that  the  content  of  this  advanced 
weapons  program  will  be  modified  from  time  to 
time. 

Europe 

The  program  for  the  Nato  countries  of  Europe 
(excluding  Greece  and  Turkey)  is  primarily  one 
of  military  assistance.  This  includes  the  ad- 
vanced weapons  I  have  mentioned.  Although  our 
allies  have  made  great  progress  in  building  up 
their  defense  forces,  military  grant  assistance  is 
still  necessary  in  most  countries  to  assist  them  in 
maintaining  equipment  and  replacing  materiel 
lost  by  attrition.  No  economic  assistance  is  pro- 
posed for  any  European  country  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  A  small  amount 
of  technical  exchange  assistance  is  proposed. 

Continued  economic  support  is  required  for 
Berlin,  and  military  and  economic  support  for 
Spain  and  Yugoslavia. 

Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Asia 

In  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  serious  risk  of 
aggression  still  exists.  The  program  recommends 
aggregate  military  assistance  of  approximately 
$1,640  million  for  countries  in  these  regions  which 
must  maintain  substantial  forces  in  the  field  to 
resist  possible  attacks.  The  military  assistance 
which  we  propose  will  support  the  objectives  of 
various  mutual  defense  pacts,  including  Seato, 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

In  these  areas,  the  problems  of  building  security 
are  economic  as  well  as  military.  Many  of  the 
nations  in  the  area  do  not  now  have  the  resources 
required  for  a  minimum  rate  of  economic  growth. 
They  are  striving  to  create  the  standards  of  living 
under  which  their  economies  can  develop.  This 
is  a  long-term  process,  in  which  their  own  efforts 
will  play  the  major  part,  but  in  which  our  help 
can  be  crucial. 

The  program,  accordingly,  proposes  economic 
help  to  those  of  our  allies  whose  own  resources 
cannot  support  their  essential  defense  effort.  This 
help  is  designed,  as  in  former  years,  in  part  to 
assist  projects  of  a  nonmilitary  character  which 
f u rilier  defense  activities,  in  part  to  help  build 
internal  resources  and  economic  stability,  and  in 
part  to  contribute  to  Ihe  recipient's  programs  of 
economic  development. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  economic  assistance 


to  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  / 
which  receive  no  military  assistance,  where  ! 
economic  assistance  will  contribute  to  their 
nomic  strength  and  thus  to  their  ability  to  re 
their  independence.  This  program  is  of  the 
most  importance  to  the  security  of  the  free  W( 
The  program  for  fiscal  year  1957  also  prov 
for  continuing  our  technical  cooperation  and 
sistance  in  less-developed  countries. 

Latin  America 

We  propose  to  strengthen  further  the  friei 
relationships  which  exist  with  our  sister  Repul 
to  the  south.  I  recommend  that  we  continu 
encourage  by  technical  assistance  the  progr; 
initiated  by  Latin  American  nations,  to  n 
better  use  of  their  own  resources.  We  should 
continue  our  participation  in  the  technical  as 
ance  activities  of  the  Organization  of  Amer 
States. 

In  special  circumstances,  when  loans  from 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  are 
available  to  countries  facing  critical  situati 
the  mutual  security  program  has  assisted  in  n 
ing  temporary  economic  problems,  as  in  the 
of  two  countries  where  it  is  proposed  that  i 
assistance  be  continued  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Military  assistance  in  Latin  America  shouL 
continued  where  needed  in  order  to  provide  st: 
ardized  equipment,  maintenance  of  equipmenl 
ready  furnished,  and  training  in  the  use  of  s 
equipment. 

United  Nations  and  Other  Special  Programs 

The  United  States  should  continue  its  sup] 
of  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical 
sistance  Program,  the  United  Nations  Childr 
Fund,  and  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  W( 
Agency,  which  provides  relief  and  rehabilita 
of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  continuing  our  f 
port  of  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  K 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  work  of 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
gration.  Authorizations  for  continuing  our  i 
Government's  program  for  care  and  resettlen 
of  escapees  from  communism,  and  our  prog 
of  paying  the  ocean  freight  costs  of  shipment  I 
of  relief  supplies  donated  to  our  voluntary  n 
agencies  and  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi 
are  also  recommended. 
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of  the  Program 

u>  request  for  military  assistance  authoriza- 
in  fiscal  year  1957  is  substantially  larger  than 
requests  and  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
lie  past  2  years.  The  lower  level  of  appro- 
Sons  for  fiscal  years  1955  and  1956  will,  by 
mhI  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  have  brought 
t  reduction  in  unexpended  balances  over  the 
ir  period  by  approximately  $21/2  billion  to  $3 
m.  Now,  however,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
of  military  assistance  in  195S  and  1959  an  in- 
»  in  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1957  is 
ired. 

substantial  period  of  "lead"  time  is  required 
anslate  appropriated  funds  into  actual  pay- 
:  for,  and  deliveries  of,  nearly  all  items  of 
ary  equipment.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
>  than  $500  million  are  included  in  the  mili- 
assistance  program  for  advanced  weapons. 
e  weapons,  because  of  their  complexity,  have 
longer  lead  times. 

l  the  economic  side  of  the  program,  appro- 
aons  for  the  last  2  years  have  been  approxi- 
ly  at  the  same  rate  as  expenditures.  The 
ants  requested  this  year  for  economic  assist- 
are  larger  principally  because  of  the  new 
I  proposed  for  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
because  of  heavier  emphasis  on  programs  in 


r  Aspects  of  the  Program 

lie  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year 

proposes  continued  procurement  within  the 

ed  States  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 

broad.     In  addition,  large  amounts  of 

commodities  are  moving  abroad  under  the 

cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

for  the  mutual  benefit  of  this  and  other  coun- 

.    This  latter  effort  has  been  considered  in 

levelopment  of  the  1957  mutual  security  pro- 

l  requirements,  and  every  effort  is  being  made 

ordinate  the  two  programs. 

the  request  for  appropriations  to  carry  out 

Sscal  year  1957  program,  I  am  urging  that 

permit  greater  flexibility  in  the  obliga- 

of  appropriations,  in  order  that  there  may 

lore  thorough  planning  of  expenditures  and 

)  time  allowed  for  necessary  negotiation  of 

with  suppliers  and  of  arrangements  with 

r  nations. 
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Authorization  and  Appropriation  Request0 


Title  and  Section 

FY  1957 

Authorization 

Request 

FY  1967 

Appropriation 

Request 

Title  I— Mutual  Defense  Assistance: 

Chapter  1 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  103  (a)  (3)— General  Authorization  . 

$2, 925, 000, 000 
•>  (75, 000, 000) 

$2, 925, 000, 000 
l>  75, 000, 000 

Total— Chapter  1 

Chapter  S— Defense  Support 
Sec.  131  (c): 

(1)  Europe 

(2)  Near  East  and  Africa 

(3)  Asia 

2, 925, 000, 000 

78,  700, 000 
170, 000, 000 
882, 000, 000 

•  3, 000, 000, 000 

78,  700, 000 
170, 000, 000 
882, 000, 000 

TOTAL— TITLE  I 

1,130,700,000 
4, 055.  700, 000 

1, 130, 700, 000 
4, 130, 700, 000 

Title  II— Development  Assistance: 
Sec.  201  (c) 
(2)  Asia 

63,000,000 
80, 000, 000 
27, 000, 000 

63, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 

(3)  Latin  America 

27, 000,  000 

TOTAL— TITLE  II 

170, 000, 000 

170, 000,  000 

Title  III— Technical  Cooperation: 

Sec.  304  (b)— General  Authorization    .  . 
Sec.  306— Multilateral  Technical  Coop- 
eration: 

(a)  United   Nations   Expanded   Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  .... 

(b)  Organization  of  American  States  . 

140, 500, 000 

15, 500. 000 
1, 500, 000 

140, 500, 000 

15, 500,  000 
1, 500, 000 

TOTAL— TITLE  III 

157,  500, 000 

157, 500, 000 

Title  IV— Other  Programs: 

Sec.  401  (b)— Special  Presidential  Fund . 

Sec.  403  (b) — Special  Assistance  in  Joint 

Control  Areas 

$100, 000, 000 
12, 200, 000 

<•  (12,  500, 000) 
2, 300, 000 
7, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 

•  (45,300,000) 

1, 400, 000 

14, 000, 000 

1, 175, 000 

35, 250, 000 

(100, 000, 000) 

100, 000, 000 
5, 950, 000 

$100, 000, 000 
12, 200, 000 

Sec.  405 — Migrants,  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees: 
(a)  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 

(c)  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  .   . 

12, 500, 000 
2, 300, 000 
7, 000, 000 

Sec.  406  (b)— Children's  Welfare 

Sec.  407  (b) — Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East 

10, 000, 000 
•  (45, 300, 000) 

Sec.  408— North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 

Sec.  409— Ocean  Freight  Charges: 

(c)  Voluntary  Relief  Shipments  .  .  . 

(d)  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  . 

See.  410 — Control  Act  Expenses 

Sec.  411  (b) — Administrative  and  Other 

Expenses  (Other  than  Chapter  1  of 
Title  I,  and  Sec.  124) 

1, 400, 000 

14, 000, 000 

1, 175, 000 

35, 250, 000 

Sec.  418  (b)— President's  Fund  for  Asian 

Economic  Development 

Sec.  420 — Special  Authorization  for  the 

Sec.  10 — Foreign  Reactor  Projects .... 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 
5, 950, 000 

TOTAL— TITLE  IV 

259,  275,  000 

401,  775, 000 

GRAND  TOTAL— ALL  TITLES.  .  .  . 

$4, 672, 475, 000 

$4, 859,  975, 000 

•  Title  and  section  references  are,  with  one  exception,  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  as  It  would  be  cumulatively  amended  by  the  proposed 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956.  The  exception  is  the  section  reference  for 
"Foreign  Reactor  Projects",  which  is  to  the  proposed  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956. 

b  1957  authorization  not  being  requested  as  Sec.  104  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $321  million  in  installments  prior 
to  June  30,  1958.  In  FY  1955  $100  million  was  appropriated.  An  additional 
$122  million  was  appropriated  in  FY  1956  leaving  an  unappropriated  au- 
thorization of  $99  million.  The  1957  appropriation  request  will  leave  an 
unappropriated  authorization  balance  of  $24  million. 

•  For  FY  1957  Direct  Forces  Support  has  been  consolidated  with  "Military 
Assistance". 

•  Continuing  authorization  provided  under  Sec.  405  (a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954. 

•  Estimated  unobligated  balance  of  FY  1956  funds  for  which  carry-over 
authority  is  requested. 
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Conclusion 

The  mutual  security  program  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  people.  Its  cost  is  not  disproportionate 
to  our  Nation's  resources  and  to  our  national 
income.  That  cost  is  a  low  price  to  pay  for  the 
security  and  vastly  greater  chances  for  world 
peace  which  the  program  provides. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  our  national  effort  to  meet  affirma- 
tively the  challenge  of  all  the  forces  which  threaten 
the  independence  of  the  free  world  and  to  over- 
come the  conditions  which  make  peace  insecure 
and  progress  difficult. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 
March  19, 1956. 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  HOOVER 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  come  before  your  Committee  this  morning  in 
support  of  the  President's  program  for  mutual 
security.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  great 
detail.  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  returning 
to  Washington  tomorrow,  plans  to  appear  before 
you  shortly  to  report  on  the  Seato  meeting  in 
Karachi  and  his  trip  through  10  of  the  countries 
in  the  Near  and  Far  East.  He  will  undoubtedly 
touch  upon  the  importance  of  this  program  in  the 
areas  he  has  visited.  Mr.  Hollister,  the  Director 
of  Ica,  who  is  with  me  this  morning,  will  discuss 
the  details  of  the  proposed  program  which  is  be- 
fore your  Committee.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  conviction  that  the 
mutual  security  program  is  a  fundamental  and 
essential  aspect  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy today. 

Importance  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  have 
recently  visited  the  areas  whose  problems  and 
needs  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
program,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  on  the  Com- 
mittee is  unaware  of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  program.  It  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  whole  of  the  free  world. 
We  are  looked  upon  for  leadership  in  the  free 
world,  and  the  consequences  of  what  we  do  or  fail 

'  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  Mar.  20  (press  release  150) . 


to  do  with  respect  to  the  mutual  security  pro^ 
reach  far  beyond  our  own  national  frontier 

The  world  today  is  one  in  which  we  andi 
friends  cannot  relax  our  collective  efforts  fon 
bility  and  security.  There  is  no  basis  fori 
hope  that  the  long-range  objectives  of  into 
tional  communism  for  world  domination  have' 
abandoned.  We  must,  therefore,  place  conti 
reliance  on  the  mutual  security  program  an 
provisions  for  continued  economic  and  milj 
assistance. 

We  seek,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  outrigh 
gression  unprofitable,  and  thus  unlikely.  To 
end,  we  have  supported  mutual  defense  a/ 
ments  throughout  the  world  and  have  sup] 
arms,  materiel,  and  training  to  assist  in  th< 
fense  of  friendly  nations. 

Without  abandoning  defensive  efforts,  we 
at  the  same  time,  to  help  the  constructio: 
healthy  economies  and  free  institutions  and 
to  promote  stability  and  minimize  the  threi 
subversion. 

The  Soviet  New  Look 

The  Soviet  Government  continues  to  pursu 
overall  aim  of  Communist  domination.  The  ( 
mittee  will  recall  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  st 
frankly  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  2  months  ago 
"we  never  renounced  and  we  will  never  reno 
our  ideas,  our  struggle  for  the  victory  of  < 
munism."  But  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  in 
consideration  of  the  program  this  year  that 
emphasis  on  Soviet  tactics  has  shifted  from 
mary  reliance  on  force  to  a  campaign  of  poli 
and  economic  blandishment. 

In  this  campaign  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  s 
lites  have  expanded  their  trade  relations  witl 
free  world,  they  have  offered  their  technical 
advisory  services  to  the  less  industrialized  c 
tries,  and  they  have  provided  long-term 
interest  loans  for  economic  development, 
themselves  these  activities  are  more  or  less  le 
mate,  but  they  are  being  carried  on  in  combina 
with  efforts  to  stir  up  local  controversies  and  s 
and  with  pressures  to  disrupt  and  destroy 
security  arrangements  that  have  been  constru 
in  the  free  world.  The  immediate  Soviet  go 
quite  clearly  one  of  isolating  the  countries  ol 
free  world  from  the  U.S.  This  much  ac( 
plished,  the  goal  of  outright  conquest  or  subver 
would  be  greatly  advanced. 
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iVe  must  view  the  new  Soviet  campaign  with 
icern  for  it  is  aimed  at  the  welfare  and  free- 
n  of  all  the  independent  countries.  We  are 
presenting  the  mutual  security  program  as  an 
;wer  to  the  Soviet  activities,  but  we  do  need  to 
ke  our  own  program,  which  is  of  long  standing, 
effective  an  instrument  for  aiding  the  cause  of 
bpendence  and  freedom  as  is  possible. 

,  New  Provisions 

)ur  own  security  depends  upon  the  secui-ity  of 
free  world.  This  security,  in  turn,  depends 
<vtly  upon  the  ability  of  the  free  nations  to 
intain  their  independence  and  to  strengthen 
ir  free  institutions.  These  continue  to  be  our 
is.  From  the  founding  of  our  country  we  have 
'ii  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  In 
s  new  phase  of  our  struggle  to  achieve  an  en- 
onment  of  freedom,  when  many  nations  of  the 
e  world  desperately  need  assistance  in  their 
irts  to  achieve  security  and  healthy  economic 
relopment,  it  is  vital  that  we  have  in  the  mutual 
urity  program  a  larger  measure  of  flexibility. 
Changes  occur  in  the  world  at  a  very  rapid  pace. 
I  cannot  forecast  them  in  advance,  but  it  is 
al  to  our  national  security  that  we  have  the 
lity  to  adapt  the  mutual  security  program  to 
lect  changes.  That  presents  a  major  dilemma. 
:ause  of  the  long  lead  time  necessary  to  the 
>ctive  administration  of  this  program,  the  pro- 
sals  we  are  making  today  for  fiscal  year  '57 
1  not  be  implemented  before  early  1958.  That 
i  period  of  almost  2  years.  It  is  obvious  that, 
meet  the  conditions  existing  then,  there  be  a 
p-ee  of  flexibility  in  the  legislation  now. 
rhe  President  has  accordingly  requested  a 
rater  flexibility  in  his  authority  to  use  funds 
de  available  for  this  program  by  the  Congress. 
me  measure  of  flexibility  is  provided  in  the 
■sent  legislation.  But  we  consider  it  of  the  ut- 
st  importance  to  the  efficient  and  economic  ac- 
nplishment  of  our  objectives  that  the  President 
given  even  wider  discretion  for  future  years, 
rhe  President  has  also  asked  the  Congress  for 
hority  to  make  certain  commitments  of  a 
ger-term  nature  in  assisting  countries  to  carry 
a  restricted  number  of  important  projects, 
ese  commitments  would  be  met  from  nonmili- 
y  mutual  security  appropriations.  We  are  not 
ing  for  additional  appropriations.  It  is  con- 
mlated  that  this  kind  of  assistance  will  be  fur- 


nished in  special  cases  where  the  recipient  country 
cannot  carry  out  a  major  project  with  its  own  re- 
sources. I  have  in  mind  such  projects  as  river 
development,  improvement  of  ports,  highways, 
railroads,  or  other  means  of  communication,  and 
important  large  industrial  projects.  Works  of 
this  kind  generally  require  a  number  of  years  for 
completion.  Where  we  provide  aid  for  these  pur- 
poses, it  is  essential  that  the  recipient  country  be 
given  reasonable  assurance  that  our  aid  may  be 
continued  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  for 
completion  of  the  projects  and  so  long  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  free  world  are  served  thereby.  Only 
with  assurances  of  this  type  of  support  will  these 
countries  be  able  to  develop  additional  financing 
from  other  sources. 

Rate  of  Expenditure 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  program  is  to  carry 
on  at  approximately  the  same  rate  of  expenditure 
as  last  year  and  the  year  before.  In  view  of  the 
increased  threat  of  Communist  economic  pene- 
tration in  the  free  world,  we  cannot  afford  to  re- 
duce our  efforts  at  this  time. 

The  requested  increase  in  appropriation  from 
$2.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1956  to  $4.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1957  does  not  imply  a  corresponding 
increase  in  expenditures.  The  details  of  this  situ- 
ation will  be  brought  out  later  in  the  hearings. 
But  I  wish  to  make  the  basic  facts  clear  at  this 
time. 

The  $4.9  billion  figure  is  made  up  of  two  parts : 
First  is  the  defense-support  and  economic  pro- 
gram amounting  to  $1.9  billion.  This  compares 
to  a  fiscal  1956  request  of  $1.8  billion  and  a  final 
appropriation  of  $1.7  billion.  The  second  part  is 
the  military  and  direct-forces  support  program 
of  $3  billion.  This  compares  to  a  fiscal  1956  re- 
quest of  $1.7  billion,  and  a  final  appropriation  of 
$1  billion,  which  was  less  than  half  of  the  annual 
rate  of  expenditure. 

To  recapitulate,  the  increased  request  this  year 
of  $4.9  billion,  as  compared  to  the  appropriation 
last  year  of  $2.7  billion,  or  a  difference  of  $2.2 
billion,  is  made  up  as  follows : 

(a)  increase  in  defense  support  and  economic 
aid— $200  million ; 

(b)  increase  in  military  and  direct-forces  sup- 
port—$2.0  billion. 

The  increase  of  $200  million  in  defense  support 
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and  economic  aid  is  requested  to  cover  a  prudent 
and  moderate  increase  in  the  program  for  the 
Middle  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Far  East.  This  represents  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  in  the  size  of  the  program 
for  this  year.  One-half  of  this  increase,  or  $100 
million,  is  requested  for  use  as  a  special  fund  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Baghdad  Pact  countries,  while  the  other  half  is 
needed  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

The  increase  of  $2  billion  in  military  and  direct- 
forces  support  will  bring  to  $3  billion  the  amount 
requested  for  these  purposes  for  fiscal  year  '57. 
This  sum  is  designed  to  provide  for  one  extra 
year's  military  expenditures  at  the  average  annual 
rate  at  which  the  Department  of  Defense  is  now 
expending  funds  for  military  assistance.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  requested  authorization  of  $530 
million  for  advanced  weapons,  for  most  of  which 
there  have  been  no  prior  appropriations. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  various  programs 
will  be  given,  of  course,  in  the  hearings  that  are  to 
follow.  My  purpose  in  presenting  the  basic  figures 
at  this  time  is  to  place  the  major  aspects  of  the 
program  in  their  proper  perspective. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  program  is  to  maintain  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  of  expenditure  during  fiscal 
year  1957  as  in  the  years  1955  and  1956.  The  fact 
that  increased  authorizations  are  required  in  order 
to  maintain  the  same  expenditures,  particularly 
in  the  military  program,  will  be  brought  out  later 
by  Mr.  Gray  and  other  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 


lem  we  face  and  the  proposal  of  the  execw 
branch  for  the  solution  of  that  problem.  I] 
our  earnest  hope  the  Committee  will  approve  1 
program. 


Visit  of  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Ma 
24  (press  release  160)  that  Sir  Roy  Welens 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  R 
desia  and  Nyasaland,  will  visit  Washington  Ma 
25-30,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  1 
change  of  Persons  Program.  Principal  purp 
of  the  tour  is  to  familiarize  Sir  Roy  with 
United  States  and  particularly  with  its  transp 
tation  and  manufacturing  industries  as  well  as 
afford  him  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  I 
Government  transportation,  labor,  and  busk 
leaders. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Welensky  arrived 
New  York  March  17  and  has  just  completed  vis 
to  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  While  in  Washingi 
he  will  confer  with  officials  of  the  Departments 
State,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  Members  of  G 
gress,  and  labor  and  transportation  officials.  E 
lowing  his  stay  here,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minis 
will  fly  to  California  via  Denver,  Colo.,  and  y 
also  visit  the  Grand  Canyon,  Texas,  and  the  T 
nessee  Valley.  After  another  visit  in  New  Yo 
from  April  12-21,  he  will  fly  to  Canada. 


Conclusion 

Mr.  Hollister  plans  to  discuss  with  you  the  de- 
tailed legislative  provisions  which  we  are  request- 
ing for  this  1957  program.  Altogether  we  believe 
that  these  appropriations,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Congress,  will : 

(1)  provide  adequate  means  to  continue  to 
strengthen  our  allies; 

(2)  continue  soundly  and  affirmatively  our  eco- 
nomic program,  which  in  itself  is  the  best  answer 
to  new  Soviet  activities; 

('■>)  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  flexibility  so 
urgently  needed; 

(4)  supply  ;i  limited  element  of  continuity  in 
our  aid  program. 

I  have  presented  in  very  brief  outline  (he  prob- 


Congratulatory  Messages  on  Signing 
of  French-Tunisian  Protocol 

Message  From  U.S.  Consul  General  to  Bey  of  Tui 

Press  release  154  dated  March  22 

My  Government  wishes  to  convey  to  His  Hij 
ness  the  Bey,  to  the  members  of  the  Tunis 
Government,  and  to  the  people  of  Tunisia  its  c< 
gratulations  on  the  signature  of  the  Protocol 
Agreement  of  March  20  between  the  Governme 
of  Tunisia  and  France,  and  on  the  recognition 
Tunisian  independence  as  embodied  therein. 

My  Government  desires  to  express  its  particu 

'  Delivered  on  Mar.  22  by  Morris  N.  Hughes,  Cor 
General  of  the  United  States  in  Tunis,  to  Sidi  Mohami 
Lamine  Pasha,  Bey  of  Tunis. 
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■  ration  for  the  courage  and  realism  of  those 
once  again  have  proven  steadfast  in  adhering 
M  principle  of  peaceful  negotiation.  In  fol- 
ng  the  paths  of  friendship  which  have  led  to 
signature  of  this  solemn  act,  the  leaders  of 
MM  give  proof  to  the  world  of  their  devotion 
he  real  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
ltry. 

flivervd  on  Mar.  22  by  the  American  Embassy  at 


Message  From  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  French  Foreign  Office  8 

Press  release  155  dated  March  22 

.My  Government  desires  to  pay  new  homage  to 
the  realism  and  magnanimity  of  those  who  have 
made  possible  the  Franco-Tunisian  Protocol  of 
Agreement,  signed  on  March  20,  and  to  the  role  of 
France,  which  has  proven  once  again  her  dedica- 
tion to  the  progress  of  North  Africa  and  to  the 
aspirations  of  its  people. 


rification  of  U.S.  Policy  Toward  North  Africa 

by  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Ambassador  to  France 1 


am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
mi  today.  Recently  I  have  noticed  in  France 
-ing  misunderstanding  of  United  States 
cy  toward  North  Africa.  Such  misunder- 
ding  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  us  all 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  In  an  at- 
pt  to  clarify  this  situation  I  am  going  to  de- 
»  briefly  the  basic  views  of  my  Government 
irding  the  problems  which  France  is  facing  in 
area. 

think  you  will  all  agree  that  there  are  today 

imber  of  people  in  France  who  seem  to  feel 

the  United  States  has  not  been  adequately 

wrting  France  in  Xorth  Africa  or,  worse  still, 

we  have  even  contemplated  the  possibility 

eplacing  her  in  that  area.    Nothing  could  be 

her  from  the  truth.    Ever  since  I  have  been 

in  Paris  my  Government  has  loyally  sup- 

ed  the  French  Government  in  its  search  for 

tions  to  North  African  problems — solutions 

will  make  possible  long-term,  close  coopera- 

between  France  and  the  Moslem  communi- 

of  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  Algeria.   The  United 

a  has  consistently  supported  France  when 

'!i  African  subjects  have  been  discussed  in 

United  Nations.     The  most  recent  instance 

our  strong  support  last  fall  of  the  position 

Algeria  is  an  internal  French  problem  and 

efore  not  appropriate  for  discussion  by  the 

J.1    In  addition,  when  last  year  the  important 

translation  of  address  delivered  in  French  before  the 
omatic  Press  Association  at  Paris,  France,  on  Mar.  20. 
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question  of  helicopters  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, we  responded  promptly  and  favorably  to 
the  requests  of  the  French  Government.  Never 
once  since  I  have  been  in  Paris  have  I  had  a  specific 
complaint  from  any  member  of  any  French  gov- 
ernment or,  for  that  matter,  from  any  informed 
Frenchman  regarding  any  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  North  Africa. 

I  say  "United  States  Government"  advisedly, 
because  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Frenchmen 
have  not  occasionally  spoken  to  me  about  the  ac- 
tions of  a  few  private  American  citizens  in  the 
North  African  area.  But  I  have  two  observations 
to  make  on  this  score:  First,  if  one  looks  at  the 
overall  picture,  any  actions  taken  by  the  few  pri- 
vate American  citizens  who  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  North  Africa  are  clearly  of  very  minor 
importance  in  the  drama  of  the  past  few  years; 
second,  and  even  more  important,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  in  free  countries 
such  as  France  and  the  United  States,  where 
there  is  no  governmental  control  over  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  our  citizens,  it  is  most  important 
to  distinguish  clearly  and  sharply  between  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nation  as  such  taken  by  its  govern- 
ment and  the  actions  or  words  of  private  individ- 
uals. There  has  been  a  tendency  in  France  to 
confuse  the  two  when  talking  of  American  policy 
in  North  Africa,  and  I  ask  you  to  help  in  guard- 
ing against  this  error. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1955,  p.  546. 
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With  this  background,  how  is  it  possible  that 
so  much  misunderstanding  should  have  arisen? 
Misunderstanding  between  peoples  almost  inevit- 
ably means  that  there  must  be  some  fault  on  both 
sides.  I  have  looked  hard  at  the  American  posi- 
tion in  this  matter,  and  I  think  that  I  may  have 
found  one  of  the  causes.  That  is  that,  until  now, 
there  have  been  very  few  public  expressions  of 
United  States  policy  in  this  area.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  felt  that  Algeria  was  primarily  a 
French  affair  and  on  the  other  that  the  relation- 
ships between  France  and  Morocco  and  Tunisia 
were  matters  to  be  settled  between  the  French 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Moroccan 
and  Tunisian  Governments  on  the  other.  We 
thought  that  public  expression  of  our  views  would 
be  considered  to  be  undue  interference  in  other 
people's  affairs,  and  accordingly  we  have  kept  si- 
lent. While  we  have  repeatedly  given  assurance 
in  private  to  the  French  Government  that  we  sup- 
ported their  efforts  to  reach  liberal  and  mutually 
acceptable  solutions  in  the  area,  our  policy  of 
avoiding  public  expression  of  our  views  may  have 
contributed  to  a  misunderstanding  of  our  position. 

I  hope  today  that  I  can  do  something  to  rectify 
this  situation.  May  I  suggest,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  we  Americans,  when  judged  by  the  record  of 
our  longtime  friendship  and  cooperation  as  well 
as  our  sacrifices  on  the  fields  of  France  during  the 
last  two  wars,  may  deserve  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence than  has  been  shown  us  by  certain  circles 
of  public  opinion. 

Tunisia  and  Morocco 

Now  let  me  elaborate  a  little  on  our  policies. 
First,  let  us  look  at  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  With 
these  two  countries  the  French  Government,  ani- 
mated by  the  liberal  traditions  for  which  France  is 
justly  famous,  has  concluded  agreements.  In  the 
first  agreement — that  with  Tunisia — a  long  step 
was  taken  toward  independence.  There  followed 
the  recent  agreement  according  full  independence 
to  Morocco.3  And  we  have  just  learned  that  new 
negotiations  perfecting  the  independence  of 
Tunisia  have  been  successfully  completed.  These 
agreements  should  usher  in  a  new  era  of  close  in- 
terdependence between  those  two  countries  and 
France.  They  have  been  greeted  with  applause 
and  thanksgiving  throughout  the  free  world. 

'Ibid.,  Mar.  1!),  !!>">(!,  p.  4G0. 


What  does  this  newly  acquired  status  of  h 
pendence  mean  ?  It  simply  means  that  hencefi 
the  relationships  between  France  on  the  one  hi 
and  Morocco  and  Tunisia  on  the  other  will 
freely  negotiated  as  between  sovereign  equals. 
certainly  hope  that  these  new  relationships  j 
not  weaken  but  rather  will  strengthen  the  c 
ties  that  have  bound  France  and  these  two  k. 
together  in  a  common  destiny.  I  am  certain  | 
the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  people  must  mi 
that  they  owe  their  remarkable  economic  and 
cial  development  of  recent  years  to  French  in:i 
tive  and  to  French  investment. 

My  Government  was  particularly  happy 
learn  that  the  recent  negotiations  with  Tur 
and  Morocco  opened  up  the  prospect  of  a  < 
tinued  close  relationship  between  the  Govo 
ments  and  people  of  France  and  these  two  cc 
tries.  The  United  States  wholeheartedly  supp; 
such  a  relationship  of  freely  negotiated  intei 
pendence.  We  believe  it  is  a  necessity  in  the  w<i 
of  today,  when  it  has  become  difficult  if  not  inri 
sible  for  any  country  to  stand  alone. 

You  have  all  heard  that  the  people  of  the  Un  i 
States  are  anticolonialist  by  tradition.  Tha 
true,  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  But  what  does 
mean?  It  means  that  we  believe,  as  I  am  si 
the  people  and  Government  of  France  believe,  Ii 
the  less-favored  peoples  of  the  world  should: 
brought  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  si 
of  freedom  in  which  they  can  freely  and  ration  I 
choose  their  own  destiny.  Such  freedom  of  ch : 
can  take  many  forms.  It  by  no  means  requir 
rupture  between  the  peoples  that  have  newly  i 
quired  their  freedom  and  those  that  have  led  tl: 
along  the  path  to  this  freedom.  May  I  point, 
example,  to  the  decisions  of  the  peoples  of  P: 
stan,  India,  and  Ceylon  to  stay  on  as  member; 
the  British  Commonwealth  in  their  capacity 
sovereign  nations?  May  I  point  to  the  free! 
cision  of  the  people  of  Puerto JRico  to  maintaii 
even  closer  relationship  with  the  United  State: 

Therefore,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  wht 
say  that  the  United  States  hopes  for  and  fa>: 
the  continuation  of  the  closest  possible  inteii 
pendence  between  France  and  Morocco 
Tunisia.  May  I  also  say,  once  and  for  all,  • 
with  the  greatest  clarity  and  force,  that  the  Un  t 
States  has  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  vi 
the  close  relationship  between  France  and  tli 
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i countries — a  relationship  which  we  look  upon 
me  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  free  world. 

sria 

fotr  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  Algeria.    Here 

problem  is  quite  different  and  the  solution 
st  undoubtedly  be  different.  The  four  depart- 
lts  of  Algeria  are  French  territory.  There  are 
K),000  Frenchmen  living  in  Algeria  alongside 
X),000  Moslems,  and  this  coexistence  in  itself 
es  a  most  complex  and  difficult  problem. 
Hide  my  Government  has  been,  and  is,  well 
ire  of  this  problem,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  public 
nion  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  ade- 
tely  informed  regarding  the  French  commu- 
f  in  Algeria.  The  size  of  this  community,  the 
?nt  of  its  participation  in  all  phases  of  Algerian 
.  anil  the  length  of  its  history  in  Algeria  are 
r  becoming  better  known  to  the  American 
pie,  and  with  this  knowledge  is  coming  greater 
(■standing  and  sympathy  for  the  problems  you 
e  in  Algeria.     I  can  assure  you  that  France 

our  profound  sympathy  and  support  in  its 
?jnpt  to  work  out  a  liberal  solution  to  this  diffi- 
t  problem  of  coexistence. 

/he  French  contribution  in  North  Africa,  the 
at  advances  in  hygiene  and  public  health,  the 
Ming  of  roads  and  hospitals,  the  multitude  of 
tly  and  ingenious  programs  that  have  made 
ren  areas  fruitful — these  are  all  elements  of  a 
jnatic  story  that  is  not  well  enough  known 
oad.  The  soaring  population  increases  in 
.reria  and  throughout  North  Africa  over  the 
•t  decades  are  in  themselves  testimony  to  these 
ievements.  France  can  and  should  be  proud 
her  efforts  in  North  Africa.    It  would  be  help- 

if  she  were  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  spread 

knowledge  of  these  good  works  throughout  the 
rid. 

low,  to  return  again  to  Algeria,  there  the 
>nch  Government  has  proposed  a  liberal  pro- 

m.  the  basic  element  of  which  is  a  search  for 
C  arrangements  for  the  continued  coexistence 
|the  French  and  Moslem  communities — new  ar- 
(tgements  to  be  freely  arrived  at  by  discussion 
iween  the  chosen  leaders  of  the  Moslem  com- 
nity  and  the  representatives  of  France  and  the 
|?nch  community  in  Algeria.  The  French  Gov- 
)  ment  has  solemnly  promised  free  elections  for 
I  purpose  of  choosing  these  leaders.  Such  elec- 
tas  are  wholly  consistent  with  the  ideals  of 


liberty  and  justice  which  are  held  so  dear  by  both 
the  French  and  American  people.  But  we  all 
know  that  elections  cannot  take  place  while  dis- 
order reigns.  Hence,  we  in  the  United  States 
fervently  hope  that  peace  and  order  will  come  soon 
to  the  Algerian  countryside  so  that  progress  can 
be  made  toward  the  liberal  solution  sought  by  the 
French  Government. 

U.S.  Support  for  France 

My  countrymen  have  always  been  shocked  by 
blind  acts  of  terrorism,  and  those  who  take  part 
in  such  activity  should  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  they  have  the  support  of  my  Government  or 
of  any  segment  of  our  public  opinion.  May  I 
repeat  so  that  there  can  be  no  possible  misunder- 
standing: The  United  States  stands  solidly  be- 
hind France  in  her  search  for  a  liberal  and  equi- 
table solution  of  the  problems  in  Algeria. 

We  recognize  that  there  have  been  external  in- 
fluences at  work  trying  to  undermine  the  French 
position  throughout  North  Africa.  I  hope  that 
what  I  have  just  said  will  be  of  help  in  enabling 
the  people  of  France  to  differentiate  sharply  be- 
tween her  friends  and  her  foes,  between  the  friends 
and  allies  who  support  her  in  her  search  for  liberal 
and  fair  solutions,  and  those  who  have  sought  to 
destroy  every  possibility  of  a  continuing  relation- 
ship between  France  and  the  Moslem  communities 
throughout  North  Africa. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  help  in  one 
concrete  matter,  which  I  feel  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  France  as  well  as  of  my  own  country.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  terrorists  and  those  who  seek 
simply  to  drive  France  from  North  Africa  are 
encouraged  by  any  indication  that  there  may  be 
differences  between  France  and  her  allies,  in  par- 
ticular the  United  States,  regarding  North  African 
policy.  There  have  been  articles  in  the  press 
stressing  that  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  this 
matter  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
Such  articles  can  only  serve  to  encourage  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  I  hope  that  after  the  explanation 
which  I  have  just  given  of  United  States  policy  in 
North  Africa  you  will  feel  able  to  join  with  me 
in  an  effort  to  dissipate  the  misunderstandings  of 
the  past  and  to  let  everyone  realize  that  France, 
in  its  search  for  liberal  solutions  that  will  insure 
the  continuance  of  its  presence  in  North  Africa, 
has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  United  States 
Government. 
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A  Crucial  Contest  With  the  Communist  World 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 


The  part  George  Washington  University  plays 
in  this  community  more  than  bears  out  the  wisdom 
of  the  first  President  of  our  country  in  sponsoring 
the  idea  of  a  university  located  in  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation.  Of  course,  George  Washington's  wish 
was  not  for  a  university  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
training  of  civil  servants,  important  as  that  is. 
His  desire  also  was  for  a  university  providing 
"education  in  all  branches  of  polite  literature :  in 
arts  and  sciences.  .  .  ." 

The  14  colleges,  schools,  and  divisions  of  the 
University,  including  medicine,  law,  engineering, 
education,  pharmacy,  and  government,  as  well  as 
the  4-year  course  in  liberal  arts,  have  fulfilled 
his  wish  more  completely  than  he  might  have 
dreamed.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  and  dis- 
ciplines, whether  or  not  they  go  into  the  Govern- 
ment, contribute  richly  to  the  life  and  wealth  of 
our  area  and  Nation. 

We  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  our  system  of  higher  education,  not 
only  to  the  internal  needs  and  culture  of  our 
country  but  to  our  understanding  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  strength  of  our  society  depends  in 
large  part  on  the  intelligence  and  training  of  our 
people,  on  the  mixing  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional skills,  and  on  the  ability  of  all  our  people  to 
analyze  and  comprehend  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  forces  at  work  in  the  world  today. 

We  not  only  rely  on  technical  training  and  on 
scientific  skills  for  the  enrichment  of  our  society. 
The  liberal  arts,  the  inquiring  mind,  the  well- 
rounded  individual  are  perhaps  of  more  funda- 
mental significance  in  our  kind  of  country.    The 

'Address  made  before  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Luncheon  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Mar. 
24  (press  release  157  dated  Mar.  23). 


Founding  Fathers  who  drew  up  the  charter^ 
our  Nation  reflected  in  high  degree  this  attiil 
of  inquiry,  this  wide  variety  of  skills,  intellige< 
and  experience.  Our  higher  education  today  isi 
voted  to  the  idea  of  the  well-rounded  man. 

By  comparison  we  note  that  the  Soviet  sysi 
does  not  have  this  breadth  of  purpose.  It  is  ]i 
ducing  technicians,  engineers,  and  men  of  sci(j 
in  growing,  if  not  disturbing,  abundance, 
broad  intellectual  needs  of  a  developed  and  \\ 
balanced  society  are  seemingly  neglected  and  ei 
repressed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  way  iti 
complishes  the  purpose  of  the  state  to  prog) 
rapidly  in  technical  and  economic  fields.  11 
onesidedness  in  Soviet  education  and  training  u 
resents  a  certain  danger  to  the  free  world.  Iti 
suits  in  almost  complete  acceptance  of  dogmas  j  i 
of  opinions  handed  down  from  above  usually  w:i 
out  question  and  without  understanding. 

Recent  Communist  Party  Congress 

We  have  witnessed  a  further  startling  exam 
of  this  onesidedness  at  the  recent  20th  Congress 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  Ml 
cow.  This  relates  to  the  Stalin,  story,  about  whl 
we  are  still  lacking  factual  information.  T 
news  of  this  apparent  development  has  leaked 
the  outside  world  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  We  s 
do  not  possess  the  text  of  the  speech  said  to  h: 
been  made  by  Khrushchev  at  the  Party  Congi 
meeting  in  February,  but  it  is  reported  that  Kh 
shchcv  delivered  a  lengthy  denunciation  of 
former  master.  As  a  result  of  that  speech  Jos( 
Stalin  apparently  has  now  become  an  outcast 
pariah,  where  but  a  very  few  short  years  ago 
was  the  demigod,  the  physical  and  spiritual  ru 
of  all  the  Russians.    If  reports  are  accurate,  t 
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miting  of  history,  which  the  200  million  people 
the  Soviet  Union  may  he  reluctantly  forced  to 
.■pi.  is  a  spectacle  we  have  seen  before  and  one 

it  makes  us  cherish  more  dearly  than  ever  our 
-tern  of  free  inquiry  and  broad  education. 
1'he  lit »t  h  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  was 
many  respects  a  valuable  performance  for  us  to 
trh.  even  though  we  do  not  as  yet  know  the  en- 
■  iv  or  understand  its  implications.  During 
>  :\  years  and  4  months  since  the  19th  Communist 
rty  Congress,  many  changes  had  occurred  on 

-  \  iet  scene.  The  most  important,  of  course, 
I  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953,  ending  a  29-year 
le  and  paving  the  way  for  a  new  phase  in  Soviet 
torv.  In  this  same  period  collective  leadership 
top  party  organs,  or  perhaps  more  accurately 
lective  dictatorship,  a  form  of  oligarchy,  be- 
ne the  guiding  principle  of  the  Government. 

the  same  time,  Khrushchev  succeeded  in  mov- 
r  to  the  forefront  of  the  ruling  group. 
The  purge  of  Beria  brought  the  police  under 
ner  party  control.  The  armed  forces  received 
reater  share  of  prestige  and  recognition.  Agri- 
ture  remained  a  weak  point  and  became  the 
■get  for  sustained  special  attention.  A  new 
ess  on  consumers'  goods  was  short-lived  as  the 
;iine  reaffirmed  the  priority  of  heavy  industry. 
The  hist  Soviet  thermonuclear  test  explosion, 
i  appearance  of  new  long-range  bombers  and 
wrsonic  fighters,  the  development  of  guided 
ssiles,  the  modernization  and  reequipment  of 
)und  forces,  the  continued  emphasis  on  new 
pal  construction — all  testified  to  the  further 
rease  of  Soviet  military  power  since  1952. 
Ln  foreign  affairs,  the  Soviets  moved  toward 
iv  international  relationships  which  gave  them 
ire  flexibility,  whether  or  not  they  reflected  any 
'idamental  change  in  Communist  strategy, 
[is  new  posture  was  most  dramatically  expressed 
i  the  "summit"  meeting  last  summer  in  Geneva. 
Ie  Soviets  sought  to  create  an  image  of  the 
!S.S.R.  as  a  peace-loving  power  by  a  number  of 
hlomatic  gestures  and  by  offering  to  remove 
lew  barriers  to  communication  with  the  non- 
Inmunist  world.  The  wars  in  Korea  and  Indo- 
Ina  were  ended,  an  Austrian  treaty  was  signed, 
titions  with  West  Germany  were  established. 
I  I  ".S.S.R.  warmed  up  its  approach  to  Yugo- 
Iria  and  to  a  number  of  non-Communist  coma- 
is  stretching  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Indian 
They  employed  new  means — arms,  cred- 
t  machines,  and  technicians — in  a  new  political 
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otfensive  against  less-developed  non-Communist 
countries. 

Against  this  background,  more  than  1,400  dele- 
gates to  the  20th  Communist  Party  Congress,  as 
well  as  delegates  from  55  foreign  Communist 
Parties,  assembled  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Kremlin  in  February. 

The  highlight  and  main  innovation  of  the  20th 
Congress  was  the  first  formal  public  criticism  of 
Stalin  by  his  successors.  In  the  nearly  3  years 
since  his  death,  Stalin's  stature  had  been  progres- 
sively reduced  by  withholding  adulation  from 
him  and  concentrating  it  on  Lenin,  but  previous 
to  the  Congress  there  had  been  no  official  public 
criticism. 

The  criticism  of  Stalin  centered  on  methods  of 
rule,  but  it  also  involved  policy  decisions.  Caustic 
references  were  made  to  one-man  decision-making, 
leader-worship,  overcentralization,  mistakes  in 
economic  policies,  ossified  conduct  of  foreign 
relations,  distortions  of  ideology,  propaganda  in 
Soviet  history,  unhealthy  developments  in  Soviet 
law,  and  arbitrariness  in  law  enforcement. 

A  second  important  result  of  the  conference  was 
to  put  the  official  stamp  of  approval  on  the  present 
organization  of  rule  as  well  as  on  recent  poli- 
cies. The  emphasis  on  collectivity  in  leadership 
plus  the  criticism  of  one-man  rule  may  have  been 
designed  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  any  Soviet 
leader  to  set  himself  apart  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  clique.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
significant  that  the  new  Central  Committee  ex- 
panded the  party  presidium  to  include  members 
with  ties  to  Khrushchev.  In  addition,  it  enlarged 
the  party  secretariat,  which  is  directed  by  Khrush- 
chev, and  tied  that  body  and  the  presidium 
even  more  closely  together  through  overlapping 
of  membership. 

"Peaceful  Coexistence" 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Soviet  rulers 
claimed  success  for  their  new  policies  and  promised 
that  they  would  be  pursued  even  more  vigorously. 
Their  basic  premise  they  defined  as  peaceful  co- 
existence as  the  only  alternative  to  "the  most  de- 
structive wyar  in  history." 

Their  apparent  plan  is  to  cultivate  friendly  re- 
lations with  most  countries,  including  the  major 
Western  Powers,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  conces- 
sions. They  apparently  will  make  special  efforts 
in  less-developed  areas  and  among  foreign  socialist 
groups. 
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Their  immediate  aim  was  made  clear :  to  under- 
mine Western  defense  efforts  and  further  to  ex- 
tend Soviet  influence.  Their  ultimate  goal  was 
expressed  by  speaker  after  speaker  with  even 
greater  optimism  than  in  the  past :  "The  ideas  of 
communism  will  triumph  without  war." 

The  Soviet  rulers  gave  a  number  of  reasons  for 
their  confidence.  They  cited  growing  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  as  a  deterrent  to  Western  aggression. 
They  depicted  increasing  Soviet  economic  strength 
as  a  symbol  of  the  success  of  communism.  They 
lumped  into  a  "zone  of  peace"  the  neutral  coun- 
tries, which  together  with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
they  consider  as  proof  that  a  majority  of  mankind 
is  moving  toward  "peace"  and  socialism. 

The  speeches  at  the  Communist  Congress 
showed  awareness  of  the  contradiction  between  co- 
existence and  continuing  Communist-capitalist 
conflict.  Unwilling  to  discard  either,  the  Soviet 
leaders  sought  to  appear  both  respectable  and  revo- 
lutionary by  adjusting  their  ideological  garb.  The 
doctrine  of  the  inevitability  of  war  was  modified 
to  stress  the  preventability  of  war.  The  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  the  violent  overthrow  of  capital- 
ism was  shaded  to  sanction  a  "nonviolent"  par- 
liamentary seizure  of  power.  These  adjustments 
were  intended  to  reassure  non-Communists  of  the 
seriousness  of  Soviet  ideas  on  coexistence  and  to 
make  clear  to  Communists  that  coexistence  means 
neither  relaxation  nor  reformism.  Coexistence,  it 
was  stressed,  is  a  state-to-state  concept,  which  in- 
volves no  reconciliation  with  "bourgeois"  ideas. 

Within  the  U.S.S.R.  the  priority  of  heavy  in- 
dustry and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of 
armaments  continue  to  demand  sacrifices  from  the 
population,  since  the  threat  of  war  is  assumed  still 
to  exist.  Outside  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Soviet  speakers 
declared,  Soviet  efforts  to  improve  relations  with 
foreign  governments  are  not  to  be  interpreted  by 
local  Communists  as  undercutting  their  efforts  to 
come  to  power.  A  period  of  coexistence,  they 
maintain,  will  still  provide  chances  for  revolution. 

As  we  see  it,  these  were  the  highlights  of  the 
Soviet  Congress.  These  are  the  features  which 
the  Communist  leaders  themselves  thought  most 
significant  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  we 
might  try  to  look  at  the  world  scene  more  objec- 
tively. 

Several  important  elements  in  combination  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  changes 
in  Soviet  policy  and  strategy  dramatized  by  the 
20th  Communist  Congress.    The  death  of  Stalin 


opened  the  door  for  new  leaders  to  try  out  ij 
ideas  and  to  get  out  from  under  Stalin's  di 
weight.  Very  real  increases  in  Soviet  industJ 
capacity  have  given  them  both  greater  confide* 
in  their  power  of  control  and  the  ability  to  expjf 
their  economic  operations.  The  development  i  i 
testing  of  thermonuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  f 
both  sides  perhaps  has  persuaded  some  that  4 
prospect  of  another  world  war  is  more  rem<% 
Finally — and  this  is  most  significant — we  mt 
bear  in  mind  that,  if  the  Soviets  have  in  fl 
shifted  to  new  methods  and  new  points  of  atta, 
it  is  because  the  strength  and  firmness  of  the  f 
nations  frustrated  their  old  methods  of  intimi<- 
tion  and  aggression. 

Challenge  in  Western  Europe 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Soviets  from  1945  url 
rather  recently  was  to  take  over  Western  Euro 
through  dividing  and  weakening  it  by  subversh 
and  threats.    Europe  is  the  site  of  the  world's  m- 
highly   developed   industrial   plant   outside  tj 
United  States.    The  combined  industrial  capac. 
of  Western   Europe  and  the  United   States 
greater  by  a  ratio  of  seven  to  two  than  the  capaci 
of  the  Communist  empire.    Control  of  Weste 
Europe,  however,  would  give  the  Communists 
lead  of  five  to  four.    In  population,  in  geograpl 
in  military  power,  and  in  political,  economic,  ai 
cultural  leadership,  Western  Europe  was  and 
the  most  valuable  prize  in  the  world  for  the  C01 
munist  imperialists. 

To  meet  their  challenge,  we  and  our  allies 
Europe  built  our  military  capacity  to  a  poi 
where  it  was  sufficient  to  deter  an  attack.  0' 
foreign  aid  at  first  prevented  economic  collap 
and  has  now  produced  record  prosperity.  Tl 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  provided  a  warning  syste 
against  any  Communist  attempt  to  move  again 
the  European  nations  one  by  one. 

The  joining  of  a  rearmed  and  prosperous  Ge 
many  with  a  unified  and  strong  Nato  was  tl 
signal  that  the  10-year  Soviet  effort  to  weake 
divide,  and  conquer  the  richest  prize  in  the  worl 
had  failed.  The  problem  now  is  to  retain  thi 
unity  and  strength. 

In  addition  to  their  efforts  at  conquest  in  Ei 
rope,  the  Communists  also  attempted,  by  violenc 
threats,  and  subversion,  to  forward  their  aggro 
sive  aims  in  the  Far  East. 

In  Korea  3  years  ago  the  Communists  wei 
made  to  understand  that,  if  they  failed  to  reac 
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agreement  for  an  early  cease-tire,  they  would 

0  the  risk  of  retaliation  massive  enough  to  cost 
em  far  more  than  war  could  gain.  Today  Korea 
at  peace. 

In  the  Formosa  Strait  a  year  ago,  the  Chinese 
mmunists  were  aggressively  pressing  their 
lims  to  the  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and 
itsii  and  to  Formosa.  The  President  sought  and 
tuned  from  Congress  the  overwhelming  assur- 
es that  the  might  of  this  country  would  be  used 
necessary  to  guard  the  peace.  War  has  not 
oken  out  in  the  Formosa  Strait. 

peal  to  Colonial  Peoples 

It  is  said  that  a  good  general  forces  his  opponent 
meet  him  on  ground  that  is  favorable  to  him. 
le  Soviets  are  now  appealing  to  colonial  and 
rraer  colonial  peoples  who  are  searching  for 
momic  strength  and  political  prestige.  As  a 
truer  colony  which  won  its  own  freedom  and 
s  helped  other  nations  to  achieve  theirs,  the 
lited  States  can  make  a  strong  case  for  our  sys- 
n  against  the  "new  colonialism"  of  the  Com- 
inist  empire.  We  are  challenged,  in  effect,  to 
e  up  to  our  own  heritage.  I  believe  we  are 
■etinj;  that  challenge. 

he  Soviets  are  now  imitating  our  efforts  to 

p  other   countries   build   economic   strength. 

efforts  in  this  field  have  enjoyed  much  suc- 

during  the  past  10  years.  There  is  no  ground 
ion  which  we  are  better  equipped  by  experience 
.1  productive  capacity  to  place  our  efforts  up 
linst  theirs.  Our  160  million  people,  working 
(freedom,  produce  over  three  times  as  much  as 

1  the  220  million  of  the  Soviet  Union,  working 
i^ervitude.  Again  we  are  meeting  the  challenge, 
1 1  I  am  confident  we  will  succeed.  It  is  an  ex- 
)isive  and  trying  experience  for  our  Nation  be- 
:  se  our  competitor's  tactics  involve  deceptive 
)  ctices.  The  Stalinist  open  military  aggression 
•-  ipplanted  by  political  and  economic  subversion 
liked  in  language  of  peace  and  friendly  cooper- 
it  m.    We  have  known  how  to  deal  with  military 

—ion.  We  are  even  better  equipped  to  deal 
rh  the  present  form  of  competition. 

Ve  are  on  the  high  ground  in  this  crucial  con- 
e  with  the  Communist  world.  Our  reserves — 
nitary.  economic,  and  political — are  vast.  Our 
n  hods  have  been  tested  and  proven  through  10 
Nrs  of  post-war  competition.  As  President 
Eenhower  has  said, 

ie  sum  of  our  international  effort  should  he  this :  the 
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waging  of  peace,  with  as  much  resourcefulness,  with  as 
great  a  sense  of  dedication  and  urgency  as  we  have  ever 
mustered  in  defense  of  our  country  in  time  of  war.  In 
this  effort,  our  weapon  is  not  force.  Our  weapons  are 
the  principles  and  ideas  embodied  in  our  historic  tradi- 
tions, applied  with  the  same  vigor  that  in  the  past  made 
America  a  living  promise  of  freedom  for  all  mankind.3 

Those  party  bosses  who  oppose  us,  by  contrast, 
are  on  the  low  ground,  on  the  quicksands  and 
broken  terrain  of  Soviet  colonialism  in  all  its  bru- 
tality, bad  faith,  and  oppression.  Neither  mate- 
rially nor  morally  can  they  match  our  potential. 
We  enjoy  the  support  of  our  people  in  our  efforts. 
I  should  doubt  that  the  Communist  leadership  is 
entirely  confident  of  support  of  the  masses.  We 
do  not  intend  that  they  shall  outwit  or  outdistance 
us  in  this  crucial  test. 

We  will  hope  and  work  for  the  day  when  conflict 
of  any  kind  may  cease,  when  all  may  join  in 
peaceful  efforts  toward  peaceful  ends,  when  Rus- 
sia itself  will  be  governed  by  men  who  put  the 
welfare  of  the  Russian  people  above  world  con- 
quest. But  as  long  as  there  is  to  be  conflict,  we 
are  on  the  high  ground,  and  if  we  have  faith  in 
ourselves  and  our  system,  if  we  are  brave,  re- 
sourceful, and  patient,  we  will  win  through.  I 
know  that  we  here  today,  as  graduates  of  a  uni- 
versity with  a  proud  record  in  our  Nation's 
history,  will  play  a  vital  part  in  this  epic  struggle. 


Soviet  Payment  of  Damages 
for  U.S.  Navy  Plane 

Press  release  148  dated  March  19 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered 
by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  March  16,  1956,  in  reply 
to  the  United  States  note  of  January  6, 1956,1  re- 
questing payment  of  damages  for  the  destruction 
of  a  United  States  Navy  Neptune  plane  on  June 
22, 1955. 

[Translation] 

The  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  presents  its  com- 
pliments to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  U.S.A. 
and,  referring  to  the  State  Department's  note  of 
January  6  of  this  year,  has  the  honor  to  state  the 
following. 

The  State  Department's  note  asserts  that  the 

■  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  1956,  p.  79. 
1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  1956,  p.  94. 
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American  military  aircraft  of  the  "Neptune"  type 
referred  to  in  the  note  did  not  violate  the  state 
frontier  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  this  connection,  the  Embassy  considers  it 
necessary  to  recall  that  on  June  25,  1955,  in  the 
statement  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  V.  M.  Molotov,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  U.S.A.,  Mr.  Dulles,2  factual  data  were 
communicated  regarding  the  violation  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  state  frontier  by  an  American  military 
aircraft  of  the  "Neptune"  type. 


The  present  note  reaffirms  the  above-mentio 
statement  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the' 
lation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  state  frontier  by  an  Am 
can  military  aircraft. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  which 
been  reached  and  with  the  request  contained 
the  State  Department's  note  of  January  6  of 
year,  there  is  enclosed  a  check  in  the  amounl 
$724,947.68  in  reimbursement  for  50  percent 
the  total  amount  of  the  damages  borne  by 
American  side. 


Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Costello  of  Ireland 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  and  addresses 
made  during  the  visit  to  Washington  of  John  A. 
Costello,  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  from  March 
14  to  17. 


WELCOME  AT  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Press  release  136  dated  March  14 
Statement  by  Vice  President  Nixon 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  a  very  great  privilege 
and  honor  for  me  to  welcome  you  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  symbolic  that  you  are  ar- 
riving in  this  season  of  the  year,  because,  as  you 
will  note,  in  just  a  few  days  you  will  find  virtually 
all  Americans  blossoming  out  in  the  green,  and  not 
only  those  of  Irish  persuasion  and  descent  but 
others  who  have  great  affection  for  those  who  are 
Irish.  Consequently,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  inap- 
propriate that  you  are  arriving  on  a  day  on  which 
the  rain  is  falling  very  heavily  in  Washington, 
because  that  means  that  we  will  have  rain  today 
and  a  very  green  and  happy  St.  Patrick's  Day  on 
Saturday  of  this  week. 

In  any  event,  may  I  say  that,  as  you  know,  we 
have  many  bonds  of  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  and  our  peoples.  Those  of  Irish  de- 
Bcenl  have  contributed  tremendously  to  the  United 
Slates  in  many  fields  and  particularly,  as  you  will 
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note  in  Washington,  in  the  fields  of  statesmans 
and  politics. 

So  welcome,  and  we  trust  that  your  visit,  thoi 
it  is  brief  here,  will  be  one  of  warmhearted  frie 
ship  every  place  you  go. 

Response  by  Prime  Minister  Costello 

Mr.  Vice  President,  when  I  was  listening  to  y<  r 
very  kind  words  of  welcome,  I  felt  that  you  sho  1 
have  been  in  my  position  as  having  kissed  { 
Blarney  stone.  I  appreciate  the  warmth  of 
welcome  that  has  been  extended  to  me  this  mo  - 
ing  and  appreciate  that  that  welcome  is  gm 
from  the  American  people  to  the  Irish  nation  a  1 
the  Irish  people. 

Of  course,  even  the  great  American  Nat  i 
which  has  achieved  so  much  can  as  yet  not  cont  1 
the  weather.  We  have  a  saying  in  Ireland,  goi,' 
back  for  many  centuries — I  will  give  you  the  Ei  ■ 
lish  and  not  the  Irish  expression — that  St.  Patr  f 
took  the  cold  stone  out  of  the  water.  The  d 
legend  was  that  the  water  was  heated  by  hot  ston, 
and  of  course  they  grew  cold  and  the  water  gr' 
cold.  But  St.  Patrick  took  it  out  and,  accoi- 
ingly,  after  St.  Patrick's  Day  the  weather  \d 
get  fine. 

I  regret  I  can't  promise  you  the  weather  vA 
get  fine  before  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  reason  that  I  have  come  here  to  the  Unit  I 
States  once  again,  where  I  have  so  many  frier  * 
and  where  there  are  so  many  people  friendly  ' 
my  country,  is  one  not  as  coming  to  a  foreign  coi 
try  but  as  coming  to  a  country  in  which  we  hi 
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ueh  in  common  and  in  which  we  arc  really  part 
the  American  race.  AVe  always  remember  the 
dcome  that  was  given  to  our  people  in  bad  times, 
id  we  hope  that  they  gave,  as  your  Vice  President 
s  said,  good  and  substantial  and  ample  return 
r  the  warmth  and  welcome  and  the  shelter  they 
it  here  in  bad  times  in  building  up  this  great 
aierican  Nation. 

You  have  given  me  a  welcome  as  representative 
the  Irish  Government  and  the  Irish  people, 
i  their  behalf  and  as  their  representative,  I 
ink  you  for  the  warmth  of  your  weloome  and 
you  their  affectionate  greetings  and  the 
irniest  admiration  for  this  great  United  States 
America. 


DRESS  BY  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  TO  THE 
NATE,   MARCH  15 ' 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor 
u  have  done  me  by  inviting  me  to  appear  here 
id  address  you  today.  Your  invitation  is  but 
other  of  the  many  friendly  gestures  which  your 
^at  country  has  extended  to  mine,  gestures  which 
ring  from,  and  go  far  to  perpetuate,  those  close 
id  intimate  ties  which  bind  our  countries.  It  is 
r  earnest  desire — and  my  firm  intention,  insofar 
any  effort  of  mine  can  bring  it  about — that  my 
jrt  stay  amongst  you  will  help  to  nourish  and 
'ter  those  ties,  so  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
;st,  there  may  exist  between  our  two  countries 
'  1  community  of  sympathy  and  interest  notwith- 
nding  the  3,000  miles  of  ocean  that  separate 
i  paradoxically  unite  us. 

The  ties  which  unite  our  countries  spring  from 
;onimon  outlook  and  from  common  ideals,  based 

>  a  Christian,  democratic,  and  free  way  of  life. 
[is  is  not  surprising,  as  Ireland's  spiritual  em- 
)e,  consisting  of  many  millions  of  persons  of 

sh  birth  or  descent  scattered  in  every  corner 

>  the  globe,  is  nowhere  so  powerful  as  in  your 
•intry.  It  is  this  sense  of  basic  community  of 
1  spirit  between  our  two  countries  which  serves 
Keep  alive  today  the  older  historical  ties  which 
<  centuries  past  have  constituted  a  bond  between 

n  the  United  States  of  America,  we  see  the 
r  rhtiest  upholder  of  the  traditional  values  of  the 
t  -t.    In  the  veins  of  this  great  people  flows  the 
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blood  of  many  European  races,  and  the  Irish  have 
contributed  a  more  than  proportionate  share.  It 
is  not  long,  in  historical  time,  since  America  was 
created  as  a  new  Nation,  "conceived  in  liberty," 
but  even  then  predestined  to  greatness.  In  her 
growth  and  in  the  achievements  of  her  people,  she 
has,  however,  far  outstripped  the  older  nations 
from  which  she  drew  her  origins.  She  has  become 
a  giant  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  splendid 
in  her  youth  and  majestic  in  her  strength. 

I  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  a  very  old  na- 
tion, though  one  not  long  emerged  into  the  light 
of  freedom  from  centuries  of  darkness  and  near 
despair.  We  are  proud  to  claim  our  place  as  a 
people  who  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  creation 
and  development  of  your  great  country,  and  we 
gladly  acknowledge  that  our  contribution  has 
been  abundantly  repaid  in  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port which  we  have  always  received  from  you  in 
time  of  need. 

At  a  time  when  freedom  seemed  for  us,  at  home, 
a  dissolving  dream,  Ireland's  sons  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  in  the  attainment  of  liberty  in  this  land 
of  yours.  It  is,  I  think,  pardonable  for  us  to  feel 
some  of  the  pride  that  gladdens  a  parent  whose 
son  has  grown  to  manhood  in  strength  and  fame 
and  good  repute. 

Ours  is  a  small  country,  yours  a  mighty  one. 
But  we  have  much  in  common.  We,  like  you,  have 
a  tradition  of  devotion  to  those  principles  of 
freedom,  Christian  justice  and  humanity  which 
are  facing,  in  the  world  of  today,  a  challenge  more 
powerful  and  menacing  than  any  that  has  opposed 
them  in  the  past.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  almost  miraculous  development  of  your  coun- 
try is  a  manifestation  of  God's  providence,  which 
never  leaves  His  people  without  a  defender  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  evil  forces  of  the  time.  We 
see  in  you  a  Nation,  magnificent  in  its  youthful 
vigor,  well  fitted  to  bear  the  tremendous  burden 
which,  in  the  course  of  history,  has  fallen  upon 
its  shoulders.  Yours  is  the  power  and  yours, 
therefore,  the  responsibility  to  insure  that,  in  these 
days  of  great  danger,  freedom  "shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

Ireland  may  claim  to  be  qualified,  better  per- 
haps than  any  other  nation,  to  serve  as  a  link 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  She  is 
herself  an  ancient  European  nation,  and  her  peo- 
ple are  steeped  in  the  Christian  traditions  of 
European  culture.     Once  situated  at  the  edge  of 
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the  known  world,  she  now  finds  herself  rather 
at  its  center,  between  Europe  and  America.  Such 
influence  as  she  possesses  cannot,  in  view  of  her 
size,  be  founded  in  material  strength.  Rather  is 
it  a  spiritual  influence,  which,  though  without  the 
support  of  big  battalions,  has  an  importance  which 
the  Christian  democracies  of  the  world  will  not 
ignore.  How  fortunate  these  democracies  are 
that  in  your  great  country  they  have  found  a  happy 
alliance  of  the  big  battalions  with  that  same 
spiritual  strength. 

Millions  of  our  people  have  found  here  a  sec- 
ond home.  In  the  recent  as  well  as  in  the  more 
distant  past,  many  of  her  sons  have  fought  and 
died  for  America.  I  want,  however,  to  mention 
an  Irishman  who,  nominally,  at  least,  fought 
against  your  country.  His  name  was  Richard 
Fitzpatrick. 

I  seek  through  you  the  permission  of  Congress 
to  present  to  the  Library  of  Congress  five  un- 
published letters  which  Fitzpatrick  wrote  to  his 
brother,  the  Second  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  dur- 
ing your  War  of  Independence.  These  letters  are 
a  small  Irish  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  but  they  have  a  wider 
significance,  which  is  my  excuse  for  bringing  them 
to  your  attention  today. 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence 
found  Richard  Fitzpatrick  a  captain  in  the 
British  Army.  As  an  intimate  friend  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  great  Whig  leader,  his  whole  in- 
clinations were  against  the  attempt  to  subdue  the 
American  people,  but  when  ordered  abroad  to  war 
his  sense  of  duty  forbade  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mission. 

His  letters  do  not  concern  themselves  much  with 
the  incidents  of  the  campaign.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  merits,  con- 
duct, and  probable  issue  of  the  war. 

Fitzpatrick,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  must 
have  many  times  listened  to  the  rolling  periods  of 
his  fellow  Irishman  Edmund  Burke,  the  greatest 
mind  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the  greatest  political 
thinkers  of  all  time.  Burke  had  not  yet  declared 
the  age  of  chivalry  to  be  gone,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  man  of  feeling  and  intelligence  who 
lived  and  moved  in  such  an  environment  as  did 
Fitzpatrick  should  detest  a  situation  which  made 
him  the  instrument  of  an  ignoble  cause,  "a  situ- 
ation," says  Fitzpatrick,  "where  I  am  obliged  to 
be  constantly  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  all  my 
feelings,  principles  and  opinions." 
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"I  grow  every  day,"  he  cries,  "more  and  m<j 
disgusted  with  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  the  cai 
in  which  I  am  condemned  to  serve." 

Neither  is  it  surprising  that  Fitzpatrick's 
perience  of  the  American  character  and  temj 
should  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^ 
could  have  only  one  outcome. 

Shrewd  though  many  of  his  judgments  we 
they  pale  into  insignificance  beside  a  remark  whi 
he  made  when  Congress  struck  a  medal  in  co 
memoration  of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga, 
that  occasion,  he  said : 

There  is  a  greatness  and  a  dignity  in  all  the  proce 
ings  of  this  people  that  makes  us  contemptible  indeed, 
am  well  convinced  they  will  be  the  first  and  great 
people  there  ever  was  an  example  of  in  the  history 
mankind. 

I  doubt  if  history  holds  a  comparable  instai 
of  such  prescience.  It  was  this  near  prophecy 
the  part  of  a  private  and  comparatively  obsci; 
observer  of  the  scene  180  years  ago  that  ft 
prompted  the  trustees  of  the  National  Libra 
of  Ireland  and  myself  to  feel  that  the  proper  c 
todian  of  these  historic  manuscripts  should  not 
the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  whence  I 
their  bearer,  but  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Gentlemen,  today  the  world  looks  to  you  1 
"the  first  and  greatest  people  there  ever  was 
example  of  in  the  history  of  mankind."     May  yo 
actions  always  be  worthy  of  the  responsibility  th 
thrust  upon  you,  and  may  there  always  be  a  "gre: 
ness  and  dignity  in  your  proceedings"  that  vm 
match  those  shown  by  your  stouthearted  foi 
fathers  in  their  critical  hour. 

That  is  my  wish  for  you  in  presenting  you  wi 
this  gift  from  a  small  nation  which  is  deeply 
your  debt  but,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  whc 
sons  and  daughters  have  played  their  part  in  ma 
ing  you  what  you  are — the  greatest  Nation  in  t 
world. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
MARCH  15  - 


I  am  deeply  honored  by  the  invitation  to  addn 
your  assembly.  I  am  sensible  that  you  are  he 
oring  not  me  but  the  Irish  Government  and  t 
whole  Irish  people,  whose  spokesman  I  am  todi 

I  bring  a  message  of  good  will  from  a  you 


1  Ibid.,  p.  42.*?6. 
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public,  which  is  an  old  nation,  to  your  young 
ition.  the  oldest  republic  on  earth. 
At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  and  before  I  ad- 
.  ou  on  the  topics  I  wish  to  cover  in  my  ad- 
ess  today,  I  seek  your  permission  to  present  to 
.•  Library  of  Congress  five  unpublished  letters 
lich  Richard  Fitzpatrick  wrote  to  his  brother, 

-  cond  Karl  of  Upper  Ossory  during  your 
ar  of  Independence.  These  letters  were  pur- 
Med  by  the  trustees  of  our  National  Library  of 
eland  and  were  lodged  in  the  National  Library. 
ie  originals  of  these  letters  go  back  to  1777. 
|chard  Fitzpatrick,  who  wrote  those  letters,  the 
iginals  of  which  are  in  this  small  case,  was  an 
lahman  lighting  with  the  British  Army  against 
B  army  of  the  forthcoming  United  States  of 
;nerica.  He  did  not  like  this  task,  but  as  a  soldier 
H  felt  bound  to  obey  the  orders  to  fight  in  a  cause 
j  which  he  did  not  approve.  During  the  course 
:  his  campaigning  against  the  soldiers  of  the 
Inerican  Republic,  he  wrote  some  letters  to  his 
bother  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Htish  people  were  fighting  a  battle  in  which  they 
3ould  not  be  engaged.  He  also  indicated  what 
I  view  would  be  of  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 
I  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  present  the  originals 
c  these  letters  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  They 
a>  remarkable  for  the  fact  they  are  so  old,  still 
i  re  remarkable  for  the  fact  they  are  the  candid 
a  1  self-critical  expressions  of  a  soldier  who  was 
fhting  against  an  army  who  were  themselves 
5|uggling  for  independence,  but  they  are  really 
rjnarkable,  outstandingly  remarkable,  for  one 
prticular  passage  which  I  ask  your  permission  to 
r  d  to  you  and  which  in  itself  furnishes  me  with 
a  excuse,  if  an  excuse  were  needed,  and  certainly 
Kh  a  justification,  for  asking  that  your  Library 
B*ll  have  custody  of  these  historic  documents 
rher  than  our  National  Library  of  Ireland. 

D  one  of  his  letters,  giving  expression  to  his 
v  ws  after  Congress  had  struck  a  medal  in  com- 
timoration  of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga,  he 

here  is  a  greatness  and  a  dignity  in  all  the  proceedings 
o)  his  people  that  makes  us  contemptible  indeed.  I  am 
wl  convinced  they  will  be  the  first  and  greatest  people 

e  ever  was  an  example  of  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

am  presenting  you  with  this  small  gift  as  the 
n  resentative  of  a  small  nation  to  this  Nation 
wich  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy  Fitzpatrick  made 
irsago. 

take  leave  to  express  the  conviction  that  your 
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actions  will  always  be  worthy  of  the  responsibility 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  you  and  that  there 
will  always  be  in  the  proceedings  of  this  great 
Nation  a  "greatness  and  dignity  in  your  proceed- 
ings" that  will  continue  to  keep  you  "the  first  and 
greatest  people  there  ever  was  an  example  of  in 
the  history  of  mankind." 

Your  countrymen  are  well  aware  that  they 
occupy  a  very  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Irishmen,  a  position  due  as  much  to  Irish  admira- 
tion of  the  achievements  and  attainments  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  many  associations  our  two 
countries  have  in  common. 

You  have  been  the  world's  exemplar  of  liberty 
and  the  course  you  have  so  brilliantly  traveled 
many  in  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been  content 
but  to  follow.  Your  magnificent  political  institu- 
tions, the  creation  of  your  youthful  genius,  have 
been  the  model  not  less  for  us  in  Dublin  than  for 
the  other  centers  of  the  civilized  world.  Yours 
has  been  the  idea  of  a  fundamental  document  pro- 
tecting, with  a  carefully  balanced  arrangement  of 
political  power,  the  fundamental  human  rights. 
What  a  noble  conception  of  man  has  inspired  your 
Constitution,  yet  how  well  founded  it  is  on  the 
earth.  The  idealism  has  not  vanished  like  a  dream 
but  has  remained  the  angelic  part  of  a  truly  human 
institution. 

For  your  Founding  Fathers,  to  whose  broodings 
political  philosophers  of  every  age  return  for  in- 
spiration, were  not  merely  thinkers  but  men  of 
action,  too:  If  theoretical,  practical  also.  They 
knew  the  nature  of  man,  so  wittily  disclosed  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  who  said : 

There  is  one  little  defect  about  man,  the  image  of  God, 
the  wonder  of  the  world  and  the  paragon  of  animals,  he 
is  not  to  be  trusted. 

This  fine  distrust,  a  lawyer's  shrewdness,  is  writ 
large  over  your  Constitution.  The  men  who  made 
it  built  well  on  sound  foundations :  and  what  they 
built  has  endured. 

It  has  been  said  that  growth  is  the  only  evi- 
dence of  life.  What  amazing,  unexampled  growth 
has  not  your  history  shown.  What  abounding  life 
does  not  your  country  display.  May  your  future 
repeat  the  miracles  of  your  past  and  well  will 
humanity  be  served.  Your  present  hospitality 
is  but  another  happy  instance  of  those  many 
friendly  gestures  toward  Ireland  which  the  United 
States  has  made  in  the  past.  It  is  not  very  many 
years  ago  since  it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to  ex- 
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press  our  thanks  for  the  generous  help  which  we 
received  under  Marshall  aid.  But  the  help  which 
America  gave  Ireland  did  not  start  with  Marshall 
aid.  Long  before  Marshall  aid  was  thought  of, 
American  support  sustained  the  Irish  people. 

Ages  ago,  long  before  America  was  discovered 
by  Europe,  it  was  imagined  by  Irish  seers  as  I- 
Breasail — The  Island  of  Great  Desire — a  fertile 
land  of  alluring  loveliness;  in  the  terrible  centu- 
ries of  Ireland's  misfortune  when  "Hope  had 
grown  gray  hairs,  Hope  had  mourning  on,"  this 
memory  remained.  Then  out  into  the  miraculous 
sunsets  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  went  many  an 
Irish  family  to  reach  this  Island  of  Great  Desire, 
and  truly  were  they  not  mistaken  in  their  jour- 
neys, for  abounding  hospitality  and  consolation 
in  plenty  awaited  them  and  a  fine  future  of  noble 
living.  And  it  is  our  boast  that  our  emigrants 
have  contributed  not  insignificantly  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  America.  We  allow  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  feel  that  we,  too,  may  to  an  extent  share  your 
greatness. 

All  small  nations  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  United  States  for  its  strong  and  unceas- 
ing efforts  for  world  peace.  Through  your  efforts 
we  have  been  spared  the  unlimited  horrors  of 
modern  war  and  have  thereby  been  able  to  main- 
tain unscathed  our  Christian,  democratic,  and 
free  way  of  life. 

It  has  been  your  honor  to  have  exercised  the 
greatest  power  on  earth  in  accordance  with  the 
high  principles  of  justice.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
well  said  that  you  are  apt  for  power.  If  you  do 
but  maintain  your  power  as  the  servant  of  your 
rectitude,  the  world's  future  will  be  in  good  hands. 
I  pray  that  it  may  be  so.  You  will  not  need  en- 
couragement from  me  to  ignore  the  misunder- 
standings and  misrepresentations  with  which  your 
foreign  policy  has  been  met  in  certain  lands,  for 
ingratitude  is  the  first  of  the  sins  of  man.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  free  critical  intelligence 
of  my  countrymen  has  not  faulted  your  intention. 

History  has  inextricably  intertwined  the  for- 
tunes of  our  two  countries,  and  it  is  an  easy  task 
to  come  on  such  a  mission  as  mine.  I  have  the 
sense  of  having  traveled  far  only  to  find  myself 
at  home.  It  was  the  Irish  statesman,  Henry  Grat- 
tan,  who  said  that  the  ocean  unites,  and  in  the 
west  of  my  country  we  say  that  the  next  parish 
is  America. 

Time  lias  not  fulfilled  nor  realized  the  optimist's 
dream.     lis  passage,  lias  not  exclusively  brought 
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improvement  to  the  human  situation.  Inde< 
some  of  the  developments  we  have  witnessed  he 
confronted  mankind  with  the  ultimate  decisic 
about  life.  Nevertheless,  it  was  your  great  Am 
ican  judge,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  said 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  man,  like  the  grub  t 
prepares  a  chamber  for  the  winged  thing  it  never 
seen  but  is  to  be — that  man  may  have  cosmic  destii 
that  he  does  not  understand. 

This  has  been  the  heart  of  the  Christian  messa 
imparted  to  all  of  us,  that  man  has  such  cosi 
destinies ;  and  it  is  good  that  the  people  of  Amer 
and  of  Ireland  can  share  together  the  Christ 
hope. 


Atoms-for-Peace  Agreement  Signed 
by  Ireland  and  U.S. 

On  March  16  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissi 
and  the  Department  of  State  (press  release  1] 
announced  that  representatives  of  Ireland  i\ 
the  United  States  had  on  that  day  signed  a  pi 
posed  agreement  for  cooperation  in  research  in  I 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.1  The  agreemJ 
was  negotiated  within  the  framework  of  Pr^ 
dent  Eisenhower's  atoms- for-peace  program.  4i 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  Ireland  by  ^1 
bassador  John  J.  Hearne.  The  Deputy  Assist! 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs,  C.  Buj 
Elbrick,  and  Lewis  Strauss,  Chairman  of  II 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  signed  for  the  UnH 
States. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  the  Govermrii 
of  Ireland  will  receive  information  as  to  the  * 
sign,  construction,  and  operation  of  research* 
actors  and  their  use  as  research,  development,  4 
engineering  tools.  It  is  contemplated  that  i 
vate  American  citizens  and  organizations  woul<* 
authorized  to  supply  to  the  Irish  Government  H 
to  authorized  private  persons  under  its  juris  o 
tion,  appropriate  equipment  and  services. 

The  proposed  agreement  further  provides  ill 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  leas'X 
the  Irish  Government  for  use  in  research  reac  n 
up  to  6  kilograms  (13.2  pounds)  of  contain 
U-235  in  uranium  enriched  up  to  a  maximum 
20  percent  U-235.  Ireland  assumes  responsibitf 
for  using  and  safeguarding  the  fissionable  me- 
rial  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  propod 

1  For  text  of  a  similar  agreement  with  Turkey,  al- 
tlaled  on  May  8, 1055,  see  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1955,  l& 
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•eeniont.  The  agreement  provides  for  the  ex- 
am of  unclassified  information  in  the  research 
ctor  held,  related  health  and  safety  problems, 
1  on  the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  physical 
1  biological  research,  medical  therapy,  agri- 
tore,  and  industry, 
cooking  to  the  future,  the  agreement  expresses 

hope  and  expectation  of  the  parties  that  this 
tial  agreement  for  cooperation  will  lead  to  con- 
eration  of  further  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
s  of  atomic  energy. 

rhis  proposed  cooperative  agreement  will  en- 
e  the  Irish  to  enhance  their  own  country's  train- 
:  and  experience  in  nuclear  science  and  engi- 
ring  for  the  development  of  peaceful  uses  of 
inic  energy,  including  civilian  nuclear  power 
inn  the  framework  of  the  atoms-for-peace 
>ixr;un. 

Jnder  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
t  of  1954,  certain  procedural  steps  must  be 
en  by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 

United  States  Government  before  the  agree- 
nt  signed  may  enter  into  force. 


rthquake  Disaster  in  Lebanon 

'olio  wing  are  the  texts  of  messages  sent  to 
trident  Camille  Chamoun  of  Lebanon  by  Presi- 
it  Eisenhower  on  March  19  ( White  House  press 
\a&e  dated  March  20)  and  by  Acting  Secretary 
on  March  17  (press  release  1^9) . 

l-sage  From  President  Eisenhower 

ews  of  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  earth- 
okes  in  Lebanon  has  been  received  with  sorrow 
n  concern  throughout  the  United  States.  On 
Bilf  of  the  American  people  I  send  deepest  sym- 
aiy  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  all  those  who 
i  -uffering  in  this  disaster. 

Usage  From  Acting  Secretary  Hoover 

he  news  of  Lebanon's  earthquake  disaster  has 
e-i  widely  reported  in  the  U.S.  On  behalf  of 
u  Government  and  the  American  people,  I 
a  en  to  send  Your  Excellency  heartfelt  condo- 
i  the  loss  of  lives  that  has  resulted  and 
M-est  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  families  and 
tlrs  in  distress,  particularly  in  Chauf  and  the 
il  :res  of  Mt.  Lebanon  and  South  Lebanon. 

ip'  2,  1956 


Prime  Minister  of  India 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  20 

The  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  has  accepted  the  President's  invitation  to 
visit  the  United  States.  It  has  now  been  found 
that  a  visit  immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  Confer- 
ence in  London  would  be  mutually  agreeable. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Nehru  will  arrive  in  the 
United  States  on  July  6  or  7  and  will  depart  on 
July  10  or  11.  The  visit  will  be  an  informal  one, 
and  discussions  between  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  will  cover  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest between  the  two  countries. 

The  President  has  offered  to  have  the  Presi- 
dential plane  bring  the  Prime  Minister  from  Lon- 
don and  return  him  there  upon  completion  of 
his  visit. 


Congratulatory  Messages  to  Pakistan 
on  Republic  Day 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  22 

The  President  sent  the  following  letter  on  March 
21  to  General  Iskander  Mirza,  President  of 
Pakistan,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Re- 
public Day,  Pakistan's  new  national  holiday, 
March  23, 1956. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  the  occasion  of 
Pakistan's  establishment  as  a  Republic  within  the 
Commonwealth,  I  send  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  people  of 
Pakistan.  The  United  States  will  be  represented 
at  the  attendant  ceremonies  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Pakistan  [Horace  A.  Hildreth] 
and  by  a  Special  Representative,  the  Honorable 
Jefferson  Caffery,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens. 

The  inauguration  of  Pakistan's  constitution 
represents  an  important  milestone  in  Pakistan's 
development  as  a  modern,  democratic  state,  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  people. 
The  long  efforts  of  Pakistan's  leaders  in  drafting  a 
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constitution  based  on  democratic  principles  have 
culminated  in  well-deserved  success.  Because  of 
the  close  ties  of  friendship  between  our  countries, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  particularly 
happy  to  send  expressions  of  good  will  on  this 
memorable  day  in  Pakistan's  history. 

I  am  confident  that  under  your  inspiring  leader- 
ship Pakistan  will  continue  to  make  progress  in 
advancing  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

May  I  express  my  good  wishes  for  success  in 
these  worthy  endeavors. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


MESSAGES  FROM  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  156  dated  March  22 

Secretary  Dulles  on  March  21  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing congratulatory  messages  to  Prime  Minister 
Chaudhri  Mohamad  Ali  and  Foreign  Minister 
Hamidul  Huq  Choudhury  of  Pakistan. 

Secretary  Dulles  to  the  Prime  Minister 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  I  want  to  extend  to 
you  my  warmest  congratulations  on  the  coming 
into  effect  of  Pakistan's  constitution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Pakistan  as  a  Republic  within  the 
Commonwealth.  Despite  formidable  difficulties 
Pakistan  has  established  an  impressive  record  of 
achievement  in  many  fields  since  its  independence 
but  a  few  years  ago.  The  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion represents  another  important  stride  in 
Pakistan's  advance.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Republic  in  Pakistan  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  progress  and  growth  for 
your  country. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  my  recent  visit  to  Pakistan  on 
the  occasion  of  our  successful  Seato  meeting.    I 
shall  long  cherish  the  kindness  and  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  me  by  the  people  of  Pakistan. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  Dulles  to  the  Foreign  Minister 

Dear  Mr.  Minister:  On  the  occasion  of 
Pakistan's  establishment  as  a  Republic  within  the 
Commonwealth  I  offer  my  best  wishes  to  you  and 
to  the  people  of  Pakistan.  The  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  the  preservation  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  is  evidence  of  your  country's 
deep  attachment  to  democratic  principles  and  is  an 


event  of  which  all  the  people  of  Pakistan  may 
truly  proud. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to  a  contin 
tion  of  the  close  cooperation  which  has  char 
terized  our  common  exertions  for  safeguarding 
peace.  Pakistan's  contribution  to  the  collect 
defense  efforts  of  the  free  world  is  a  reassura: 
to  its  friends  and  I  am  sure  it  is  also  a  source 
pride  to  Pakistan's  own  leaders  and  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dullb 


Note  to  Japanese  Government 
on  Pacific  Nuclear  Tests 

Press  release  158  dated  March  23 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  concerning 
forthcoming  nuclear  tests  in  the  Pacific  which  ^ 
delivered  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  E 
bassy  of  Japan  on  March  19. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  cc 
pliments  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador 
Japan  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  note  fr 
the  Embassy  of  Japan  dated  January  25,  19i 
requesting  assurances  of  compensation  in  the  ev 
of  damage  or  economic  loss  arising  from  the  for 
coming  nuclear  tests  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  E 
bassy's  note  dated  February  14,  1956,1  transir 
ting  the  resolutions  of  the  Japanese  Diet  urgi 
suspension  of  nuclear  tests  and  expressing  1 
strong  wish  of  the  Government  of  Japan  tl 
earnest  consideration  be  given  to  the  realizati 
of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Japan  as  express 
in  these  resolutions. 

The  United  States  is  second  to  none  in  its  des 
for  the  safeguarded  control  and  reduction 
armaments,  including  nuclear  weapons.  Pre 
dent  Eisenhower  has  led  the  way  toward  woi 
cooperation  to  achieve  this  goal.  In  his  addn 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  I 
cember  8, 1953,2  he  stated, 

.  .  .  the  United  States  pledges  before  you — and  theref< 
before  the  world — its  determination  to  help  solve  the  fe 
ful  atomic  dilemma — to  devote  its  entire  heart  and  m: 
to  find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness 
man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  consecra 
to  his  life. 

At  the  Summit  Conference  in  Geneva  last  su 


1  Not  printed. 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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I  President  Eisenhower  proposed  an  exchange 
blueprints  and  a  system  of  aerial  inspection.3 
■;t  recently,  in  his  letter  of  March  1,  1956,  to 
■far  Bnlganin  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
mblics/  the  President  stated  that: 

i  my  Judgment,  our  efforts  most  be  directed  especially 
ringing  under  control  the  nuclear  threat.  As  an  im- 
am Btep  for  tins  purpose  and  assuming  the  satisfactory 
•atit'ii  of  our  air  and  ground  inspection  system,  the 
ted  States  would  be  prepared  to  work  out,  with  other 
ons.  suitable  and  safeguarded  arrangements  so  that 
ire  production  of  fissionable  materials  anywhere  in 
world  would  no  longer  be  used  to  increase  the  stock- 
si  of  explosive  weapons.  With  this  could  be  combined 
proposal  of  December  8,  1953,  "to  begin  now  and  con- 
e  to  make  joint  contributions"  from  existing  stockpiles 
loraal  uranium  and  fissionable  materials  to  an  inter- 
onal  atomic  agency.  These  measures,  if  carried  out 
pttely,  would  reverse  the  present  trend  toward  a 
jtant  increase  in  nuclear  weapons  overhanging  the 
Id.  My  ultimate  hope  is  that  all  production  of  fission- 
■  materials  anywhere  in  the  world  will  be  devoted  ex- 
ively  to  peaceful  purposes. 

[Tie  United  States  recognizes  and  strongly  sym- 
hizes  with  the  humane  motivations  which  in- 
red  the  resolutions  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  but  is 
istrained  to  point  out  that  the  problem  of  sus- 
lding  nuclear  weapons  tests  cannot  be  treated 
irately  from  the  establishment  of  a  safe- 
irded  and  controlled  disarmament  program, 
rhe  United  States  Government  is  convinced 
it  the  proposed  nuclear  tests  are  vital  to  its  own 
!ense  and  the  defense  of  the  free  world  because 
i  possession  and  competence  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
apons  by  leading  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
s  chief  deterrent  to  aggression  and  to  war.  In- 
national  agreement  to  abandon  tests  without 
active  safeguards  against  the  clandestine  de- 
opment  of  new  weapons  would  involve  a  reli- 
ve by  the  United  States  upon  the  good  intentions 
certain  nations  not  justified  by  the  record  of 
sir  actions  in  the  past. 

[he  United  States  Government  is  convinced 
t  no  world-wide  health  hazard  exists  from  the 
Ut  or  planned  tests.  In  this  connection  the 
jited  States  proposed  a  resolution  8  unanimously 
■>pted  by  the  United  Nations  Tenth  General 
^mbly  establishing  a  scientific  committee  on 
lliation,  of  which  Japan  is  a  member,  to  facili- 
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tate  pooling  and  distribution  of  all  available  scien- 
tiiie  data  on  the  effects  of  radiation  upon  man  and 
his  environment.  During  the  forthcoming  tests 
the  United  States  will  make  every  effort  to  elimi- 
nate any  danger  and  to  minimize  any  inconven- 
ience to  maritime  commerce  and  fishing. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  established  on  the  basis 
of  present  information  that  substantial  economic 
losses  will  result  from  the  establishment  of  the 
danger  area.  Military  exercises  are  a  traditional 
use  of  the  high  seas,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  considers  that  inconvenience  for 
other  traditional  uses  which  may  result  therefrom 
is  not  compensable  as  a  matter  of  right. 

In  view  of  precautions  which  will  attend  the 
tests  and  the  widespread  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  maximum  permissible 
levels  of  radiation,  the  United  States  Government 
anticipates  no  economic  losses  from  radioactive 
contamination  of  marine  life. 

The  United  States  Government  is  prepared, 
however,  in  the  interest  of  the  fullest  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  between  the  two  countries : 

1.  To  examine  with  the  Japanese  Government 
the  consequences  for  Japanese  maritime  activities 
resulting  from  establishment  of  the  danger  area, 
to  which  end  consultations  have  already  begun ; 

2.  To  make  its  experts  available  for  any  further 
consultations  which  the  Japanese  Government 
may  desire  upon  radiation  standards  and  maxi- 
mum permissible  levels  of  radiation,  and  to  con- 
sider arrangements  for  maximum  feasible  ex- 
change of  information  on  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  marine  life ;  and 

3.  If  after  the  test  series  has  ended,  any  evidence 
is  officially  presented  that  substantial  economic 
losses  for  Japan  or  Japanese  nationals  have  been 
incurred  as  a  result  of  establishment  of  the  danger 
area  and  the  tests,  to  give  further  consideration  to 
the  question  of  compensation  in  the  light  of  any 
such  evidence. 

In  conclusion  the  Acting  Secretary  wishes  to 
give  the  assurance  that  the  United  States  continues 
only  such  tests  as  are  essential  to  the  strength  of 
the  free  world  defense  and  security.  It  has  sought 
and  will  continue  to  seek  with  renewed  efforts  a 
system  for  a  safe-guarded  and  controlled  disarm- 
ament program  which  ultimately  may  lead  to  the 
type  of  action  envisaged  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
Japanese  Diet. 
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Visa  Applications  Cut  Off  for  Refugees 
Indigenous  to  Far  East 

Press  release  147  dated  March  19 

Because  of  the  heavy  oversubscription  for  the 
3,000  visas  allotted  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
to  refugees  who  are  indigenous  to  the  Far  East,  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  March  19  that 
it  will  accept  no  new  applications  for  such  visas 
after  midnight  March  26,  1956. 

As  of  March  9,  1956,  1,863  of  the  3,000  visas 
had  been  issued  and  the  number  of  applications  on 
hand  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  visas  remain- 
ing to  be  issued. 

In  instructions  to  the  consulates,  Pierce  J.  Ge- 
rety,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  act,  empha- 
sized that : 

1.  The  cutoff  would  not  apply  to  orphan  appli- 
cants residing  in  the  Far  East  who  are  processed 
under  another  section  of  the  act. 

2.  The  cutoff  would  not  apply  to  nonindigenous 
refugees  residing  in  the  Far  East  or  to  refugees  of 
Chinese  ethnic  origin  who  have  passports  en- 
dorsed by  the  Chinese  Government.  These  cases 
are  processed  under  other  sections  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act. 

3.  Since  assurances  for  refugees  indigenous  to 
the  Far  East  received  after  the  cutoff  date  will 
not  be  processed  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act, 
such  assurances  will  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
consular  authorities  to  permit  the  applicant  to  es- 
tablish a  priority  registration  date  under  the  nor- 
mal annual  quota  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Similar  cutoffs  have  been  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  Greece  and  Italy,1  where 
sufficient  cases  are  on  hand  to  cover  the  17,000 
visas  allocated  to  Greece  and  the  60,000  visas 
allocated  to  Italy  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

As  of  March  9,  1956,  the  total  worldwide  issu- 
ance of  visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  was 
89,742.  Despite  the  assured  success  of  the  pro- 
gram in  Greece,  Italy,  and  in  the  indigenous  refu- 
gee  category  in  the  Far  East,  sponsors  continue 
to  he  needed  for  refugees  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Austria,  as  well  as  for  refugees  in 
Italy  and  Greece  who  have  been  processed  but  are 
still  Lacking  sponsors. 
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Eximbank  Credit  to  Philippines 
for  Industrial  Growth 

A  credit  of  $65  million  for  development  of  tl 
economy  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  w: 
announced  on  March  8  by  Samuel  C.  Waug 
president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Was 
ington,  at  a  joint  press  conference  with  Migu 
Cuaderno,  governor  of  the  Central  Bank  of  tl 
Philippines. 

The  credit  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  E 
rectors  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  for  the  pu 
pose  of  contributing  to  the  industrial  growth  ar 
financial  progress  of  the  Philippines  through 
series  of  loans  for  expansion  and  diversification  < 
the  economy  of  the  Republic.  The  Board  also  e 
pressed  its  particular  pleasure,  in  view  of  tl 
close  friendship  which  exists  between  the  Phili 
pines  and  the  United  States,  in  being  able  to  mal 
this  financial  assistance  available  as  an  expressk 
of  confidence  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  futu 
prospects  of  the  Philippines. 

The  loans  will  be  made  to  either  public  agenci 
or  private  concerns  and  will  provide  for  purcha 
in  the  United  States,  for  export,  of  machiner 
equipment,  material,  and  services  required  f< 
various  projects. 

Fifty  million  dollars  will  be  made  available  d 
rectly  in  favor  of  public  and  private  entities 
assist  them  in  financing  large-scale  projects  th. 
may  be  approved  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  tl 
Eximbank. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  will  relate  primarily 
small  private  industrial-expansion  projects  ar 
will  be  made  available  either  directly  in  favor  < 
the  Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines  or  upon  re 
ommendation  of  the  Central  Bank  and  approv 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  to  the  Rehabilitatk 
Finance  Corporation,  Philippine  National  Ban 
and  commercial  banks  in  the  Philippines.  The 
credits  are  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Centr 
Bank  to  assist  Philippine  enterprises  in  meetii 
dollar  requirements  of  appropriate  transactioi 
and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Central  Bai 
and  public  and  private  Philippine  lending  instit 
tions  to  assist  Philippine  enterprises  in  connects 
with  purchases  in  the  United  States. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  indicated  it  is  pr 
pared  to  consider  the  following  general  types  i 
developments  for  financing  under  the  cred 
authorization : 

Department  of  State  Buffet 
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1.  Projects  designed  to  reduce  Philippine  de- 
ndence  on  imported  raw  materials  and  find  out- 
s  for  its  growing  labor  surplus; 
•_>.  Development  of  timber  and  mineral  resources 
order  to  reduce  the  country's  dependence  on  a 
w  agricultural  products  as  the  chief  source  of 
raagn  exchange; 

3.  Expansion  of  basic  service  industries,  such 
power  and  transportation,  to  service  a  growing 
:>nomy;  and 

4.  Reduction  of  future  foreign-exchange  re- 
irements  through  development  of  industries 
Morning  domestic  materials  or  imported  mate- 
ils  at  an  earlier  processing  stage. 

Terms  of  the  loans  will  vary,  depending  upon 
i  nature  of  each.  Smaller  loans,  coming  under 
i  $15  million  aspect  of  the  program,  will  run  in 
neral  for  5  years,  while  loans  in  the  $50  million 
rt  of  the  program,  for  larger  projects,  will  be 
longer  duration.  Interest  rates  also  will  vary 
ghtly,  case  by  case. 

Mr.  Waugh  advised  Governor  Cuaderno  that, 
establishing  the  $65  million  credit,  it  is  the 
dmbank's  hope  that  the  Philippine  Govern- 
nt  and  private  enterprises  in  the  Philippines 
II  be  able  to  make  use  of  credit  through  specific 
ns  in  the  immediate  future  to  the  mutual  ad- 
itage  of  both  nations. 

."nder  the  administration  of  President  Magsay- 

•  the  Philippine  Government  has  encouraged 

industrial  development  program  which  will 

■atly  strengthen  the  economic  stability  of  the 

public.    Under  this  program  the  hydroelectric 

ential  of  the  Agno  River  in  northern  Luzon  is 

ler  development  and  the  proposed  Binga  Dam 

iiow  under  consideration. 

rhe  new  $65  million  credit  is  in  addition  to  $5 

lion   Eximbank  credit  extended   in   1954   to 

ling  institutions  in  the  Philippines,  upon  rec- 

imendation  of  the  Central  Bank. 


Administration  announced  on  March  12.  The  new 
technicians-for-rice  agreement  proposed  by  the 
United  States  would  enable  Burma  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  needed  technicians  which,  because  of  a 
shortage  of  dollar  reserves,  it  could  not  otherwise 
obtain. 

Upon  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement,  the 
United  States  would  immediately  make  $1  million 
available  to  Burma  to  enable  its  Government  to 
hire  U.S.  technicians.  Burma  would  then  repay 
the  United  States  in  local  currency.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  local  currency  would  then  be  used 
to  provide  up  to  10,000  tons  of  rice  for  shipment 
to  Pakistan  to  help  avert  a  severe  food  shortage  in 
East  Pakistan.  The  United  States  has  already 
agreed  to  provide  about  165,000  tons  of  U.S.  sur- 
plus rice  to  Pakistan  under  titles  I  and  II  of  Public 
Law  480  to  meet  the  food  shortage. 

Recently  Burma  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  under  which  it  will  buy  about 
$21  million  worth  of  U.S.  surplus  cotton,  dairy 
products,  tobacco,  and  fruit.1  Payments  for  these 
commodities,  too,  will  be  in  Burmese  currency. 
This  agreement,  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
will  permit  Burma  to  increase  consumer  imports 
without  drawing  on  its  limited  dollar  foreign- 
exchange  reserves. 

There  is  no  U.S.  aid  program  in  Burma  at  pres- 
ent. From  1950  to  1953,  however,  about  $19  mil- 
lion was  spent  by  the  United  States  in  technical 
cooperation  programs  there.  Since  that  time  the 
Burmese  Government  has  continued  to  employ  the 
services  of  several  groups  of  U.S.  technicians  orig- 
inally sent  to  Burma  through  the  U.S.  technical 
cooperation  program. 


Escape-Clause  Relief  on  Acid-Grade 
Fluorspar  Held  Unnecessary 


IS.  Proposal  to  Burma 

'  Exchange  Technicians  for  Rice 

lie  US.  Government  has  proposed  to  the  Gov- 
tnient  of  the  Union  of  Burma  an  agreement 
iler  which  the  United  States  would  exchange 
t  services  of  American  technicians  for  about 
CKK)  tons  of  rice,  the  International  Cooperation 


White  House  press  release  dated  March  20 
White  House  Announcement 

The  President  on  March  20  announced  that  he 
has  acted  on  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's report  of  its  escape-clause  investigation  re- 
lating to  acid-grade  fluorspar  by  accepting  as  the 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  the  findings  of 
the  three  Commissioners  who  concluded  that  the 
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domestic  industry  is  not  presently  experiencing 
serious  injury,  that  it  is  not  faced  with  a  threat  of 
serious  injury,  and  that  escape-clause  relief  is  not 
warranted.  The  other  three  Commissioners  found 
no  present  serious  injury  but  did  find  a  threat  of 
such  injury  and  recommended  that  the  1951  con- 
cession on  acid-grade  fluorspar,  reducing  the  tariff 
from  $5.60  per  long  ton  to  $2.10  per  long  ton,  be 
withdrawn  in  full. 

Under  present  law,  in  escape-clause  cases  where 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  equally  divided,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  accept  the  findings  of 
either  half  of  the  Commission  as  the  findings  of 
the  Commission. 

The  President's  decision  was  taken  only  after 
he  had  consulted  with  interested  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  application  for  escape-clause  relief  is  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  domestic  industry's  ap- 
plication under  last  year's  so-called  national 
security  amendment  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951.  The  latter  application  is 
still  pending  before  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  was  submitted 
to  the  President  on  January  18,  1956.1 

The  text  of  the  President's  letters  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Senate  Finance  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committees  [Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
and  Representative  Jere  Cooper]  is  as  follows : 

Text  of  President's  Letter  to  Chairmen  of  Congres- 
sional Committees 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  January  18,  1956  submitted  to  me 
a  report  of  its  escape  clause  investigation  relating 
to  acid  grade  fluorspar.  The  Commission's  inves- 
tigation was  made  pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  equally  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  whether  relief  is  war- 
ranted. Under  present  law,  I  am  authorized  to 
consider  the  findings  of  either  group  of  Commis- 
sioners as  the  findings  of  the  Commission. 

The  three  Commissioners  who  concluded  that 
escape  clause  relief  is  warranted  found  no  existing 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  acid  grade  fluorspar 

'Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, Washington  25.  D.O. 
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industry  but  did  find  a  threat  of  such  inji 
These  three  Commissioners  recommend  that  tr 
tariff  on  imports  of  acid  grade  fluorspar,  whic 
was  reduced  in  1951  from  $5.60  per  long  ton  t 
$2.10  per  long  ton,  be  restored  in  full. 

The  other  three  Commissioners  do  not  find  ths 
the     domestic     industry     is     currently     experfl 
encing  serious  injury,  nor  do  they  find  it  threa 
ened  with  serious  injury.    They  report  that  the, 
do  not  detect  any  strong  probability  that  the  coi  j 
ditions  of  the  industry  in  the  immediate  f  utui  I 
will  be  less  favorable  than  at  present.     They  coi 
elude  that  no  basis  exists  for  granting  escar-i 
clause  relief. 

After  full  consultation  with  interested  depar 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch,  i 
have  decided  to  accept,  as  the  findings  of  tt 
Commission,  the  findings  of  the  three  Cornmii 
sioners  who  held  no  escape  clause  relief  to  be  necei 
sary  at  this  time. 

This  application  for  escape  clause  relief  is  sej 
arate  and  distinct  from  the  domestic  industry 
application  under  last  year's  so-called  national  s< 
curity  amendment  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Ej 
tension  Act  of  1951.  The  latter  application  i  I 
pending  before  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Dt 
fense  Mobilization. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policj 
84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Japanese-American  Evacuation   Claims  Act.     Report  1 

accompany  H.  R.  7763.     H.  Rept.  1809,  February  2 

1956.     15  pp. 
Situation  in  the  Middle  East.    Hearing  before  the  Senai 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.     February  24,  195 

73  pp. 
Further  Amending  Section  20  of  the  Trading  with  tl 

Enemy  Act,  Relating  to  Fees  of  Agents,  Attorneys,  ar 

Representatives.     Report   to   accompany    S.    1146. 

Rept.  1603,  February  27, 1956.    4  pp. 
Cargo  Preference  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Farm  Surph 

Disposal  Program.     Report  pursuant  to  section  136  i 

the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  Public  La 

601,  79th  Congress.    H.  Rept.  1818,  February  27,  195 

30  pp. 
Reorganization   of   the  Passport   Office.     Report  of  tl 

Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations.    S.  Rep 

1604,  March  1,  1956.     25  pp. 
Reorganization  of  the  Passport  Office.    Report  to  accor 

pany  S.  3340.     S.  Rept.  1605,  March  1,  1956.     8  pp. 
Exemption  of  Certain  Foreign  Travel  from  Tax  on  Tran 

portation  of  Persons.    Report  to  accompany  II.  R.  526 

S.  Rept.  1607,  March  1,  1956.     12  pp. 
Amending  the  United  States  Information  and  Excliaai 

Ait  of  1948,  as  Amended.    Report  to  accompany  S.  256 

S.  Rept.  1608,  March  1, 1956.     5  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


lendar  of  Meetings 


ourned  During  March  1956 

r.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions    .    .    . 
.0  Special  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  .    . 
.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Administrative 
Unions. 

r-American  Travel  Congresses:  2d  Meeting  of  Permanent  Exec- 
utive Committee, 
rnational  Telecommunication  Union:   Meeting  of  Chairmen  of 

I  CIT  and  CCIF  Study  Groups. 
'  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) :  Study 
roup  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

OSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  12th  Session    .    .    . 

TO  Council 

Governing  Body:  131st  Session 

VFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power 

r- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  1st  Meeting  of 
Technical  Advisory  Council. 

CEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

0  Regional  Association  VI  (Europe) :  2d  Session 

ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  10th  Session  .  . 
.  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  1st 
ssion. 

American  Specialized  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  the 
1  Resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  Marine  Waters. 

ECE  Coal  Committee 

■CAFE  Railway  Subcommittee:  4th  Session 

ug  of  Canadian-Mexican-United  States  Heads  of  Government 


.  ECE  Timber  Committee 


ession  as  of  March  31,  1956 

)  h  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Conference  .    .    .    . 
I  national  Fair  for  Peace  and  Progress 


T  Contracting  Parties:  1956  Tariff  Negotiations 

Trusteeship  Council:  17th  Session 

International  Wheat  Conference:  2d  Session 

^national  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Working  Level  Meeting  on 
Draft  Statute. 

!    Disarmament    Commission:  Subcommittee    of    Five    (recon- 
ed). 

national  Congress  of  the  Vineyard  and  Wines 

national  Exhibition  of  Drawings  and  Engravings 

AFE:  4th  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 


New  York Jan.  3-Mar.  31* 

Paris Feb.  20-Mar.  3 

New  York Feb.  21-Mar.  31* 

Lima Feb.  27-Mar.  3 

Geneva Feb.  29-Mar.  8 

New  York Mar.  5-18 

New  York Mar.  5-29 

Karachi Mar.  6-8 

Geneva Mar.  6-10 

Bangalore Mar.  7-12 

Turrialba  (Costa  Rica)  .    .    .  Mar.  8-10 

New  York Mar.  12-23 

Dubrovnik  (Yugoslavia)    .    .  Mar.  12-24 

Geneva Mar.  12-28 

New  York Mar.  14-24 

Ciudad    Trujillo    (Dominican  Mar.  15-28 

Republic). 

Geneva Mar.  21-22 

New  Delhi Mar.  25-31 

White   Sulphur   Springs    (W.  Mar.  26-28 

Va.). 

Geneva Mar.  26-28 


Washington Nov.  28- 

Ciudad  Trujillo     (Dominican  Dec.  20- 
Republic) . 

Geneva Jan.  18— 

New  York Feb.  7- 

Geneva Feb.  20- 

Washington Feb.  27- 

London Mar.  19- 

Santiago Mar.  21- 

Lugano  (Switzerland).    .    .    .  Mar.  29- 

Bangkok Mar.  29- 


Iduled  April  1-June  30,  3.956 

«i):  3d  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting. 


.    .    .      Ciudad   Trujillo    (Dominican     Apr.  3- 
Republic) . 

l'r  pared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Mar.  23,  1956.     Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates  and  places. 

is  a  list  of  abbreviations:    U.N.,  United  Nations;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  CCIT, 

nal  Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee  (Comite"  consultatif  international  t£16graphique) ;  CCIF,  International 

hone  Consultative  Committee  (Comite"  consultatif  international  t616phonique) ;  ITU,  International  Telecommuni- 

>n;  CCIR,  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Comite"  consultatif  international  des  radiocommuni- 

I  -  :  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor 

on;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund; 

ID,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on 

1  Trade;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  FAO,  Food  and  Agri- 

ru'anization;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  SUNFED,  Special 

aions  Fund  for    Economic  Development;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  UNREF,  United 

Ins  Refugee  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  CIGRE,  Conference  intcrnationale  des  grands  reseaux  elec- 

'■.  -    PASO,  Pan  American  Sanitary^Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  April  1-June  30,  1956 — Continued 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) :  Study- 
Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

ILO  Petroleum  Committee:  5th  Session  (reconvened) 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  11th  Session 

International  Exhibition  on  Instrumentation- Automation 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  43d  Session 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) :  Study 
Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

6th  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  Working  Party  of  Con- 
sultative Subcommittee  on  Rice. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission:  9th  Session 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  8th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  21st  Session 

ITU  International   Telegraphic   Consultative   Committee   (CCIT) : 

r>>     Study  Group  IV,  Phototelegraphy  and  Facsimile. 

UNESCO  Conference  on  Asian-U.  S.  Cultural  Relations 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  11th  Session 

9th  International  Film  Festival 

South  Pacific  Conference:  3d  Session 

ITU  International  Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee:  Study 
Group  V,  Joint  CCIT/CCIR  Committee  on  Phototelegraphy. 

U.N.  International  Law  Commission:  8th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  11th  Session  .    .    . 

UNESCO  Regional  Conference  on  Free  and  Compulsory  Education 
in  Latin  America. 

Inter-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference 

WMO  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee:  4th  Session  .    .    . 

U.  N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 7th  Session. 

5th  International  Philatelic  Exhibition 

ILO  Coal  Mines  Committee:  6th  Session 

UPU  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  8th  Session 

2d  International  Congress  of  Tribunals  of  Accounts 

Inter- American  Cultural  Council:  2d  Meeting 

Inter-American  Ministers  of  Education:  2d  Meeting 

NATO:  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 

South  Pacific  Commission:  15th  Session 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Meeting  on  International  Principles 
Governing  Archeological  Excavations. 

U.  N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 
3d  Session. 

U.  N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  SUNFED:  1st 
Meeting. 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions  .    .    . 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  15th  Plenary  Meeting  . 

9th  World  Health  Assembly 

UNESCO  Regional  Seminar  on  Curriculum  for  Latin  America     .    . 

ILO  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee:  5th 
Session. 

U.  N.  ECE  Housing  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

U.  N.  ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole:  5th  Meeting 

Inter-American  Technical  Cacao  Committee:  6th  Meeting    .... 

UNESCO  Conference  on  Cultural  Integration  of  Immigrants   .    .    . 

4th  International  Congress  of  Mediterranean  Citrus  Growers  .    .    . 

U.  N.  International  Sugar  Conference 

Caribbean  Commission:  22d  Meeting 

U.  N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 
2d  Meeting. 

WMO  Working  Group  on  International  Radiosonde  Comparisons  . 

FAO  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:  6th 
Session. 

(JNREF  Standing  Program  Subcommittee:  3d  Session 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Radioisotopes 

WHO  Executive  Board:   18th  Session 

ILO  Governing  Body:   132d  Session  (and  Committees) 

UNREF  Executive  Committee:  3d  Session 

.'ilih  Padua  international  Fair 

JOtti  international  Conference  on  Large  Electric  High  Tension  Sys- 
tems (CIQRE). 


London Apr.  3- 

Geneva Apr.  4- 

Geneva Apr.  5- 

Oslo Apr.  9- 

Madrid Apr.  9- 

The  Hague Apr.  10- 

San  Jose  (Costa  Rica)     .    .    .  Apr.  12- 

Rome Apr.  16- 

New  York Apr.  16- 

Geneva Apr.  17- 

New  York Apr.  17- 

London Apr.  17- 

United  States Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  21- 

Cannes Apr.  23- 

Suva  (Fiji) Apr.  23- 

London Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Lima Apr.  23- 

San  Jose"  (Costa  Rica)  .    .    .  Apr.  25- 

Ciudad    Trujillo    (Dominican  Apr.  25- 

Republic) . 

New  York Apr.  27- 

New  York Apr.  28- 

Istanbul Apr.  30- 

Bern Apr.  30- 

London April 

Brussels* May  1*— 

Lima May  3- 

Lima May  3- 

Paris May  4- 

Suva  (Fiji) May  4- 

Palermo  (Italy) May  4- 

New  York May  7- 

New  York May  7- 

New  York May  7- 

Washington May  8- 

Geneva May  8- 

Lima May  9- 

Geneva May  14- 

Geneva May  14- 

Santiago May  19- 

Salvador  (Brazil)     ......  May  20*- 

Caracas .'  May  20- 

Israel May  20- 

New  York May  21- 

Cayenne   (French   Guiana)  \,  May  21*- 

Tokyo May  22- 

Payerne  (Switzerland)    .    .    .  May  23- 

Rome May  23- 

Geneva May  23- 

Paris May  25- 

Geneva May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

Padua  (Italy) May  29- 

Paris May  30- 
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ilendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

leduled  April  1-June  30,  1956— Continue! 

VI  i;  Subcommittee  on  Minerals  Resources  Development: 
Id  Session. 

;.  ECE  Steel  Committee 

>r-American  Commission  of  Women :  11th  General  Assembly    .    . 

srnational  Seed  Testing  Association:  11th  Congress  (Executive 
Committee  Meetings  June  1  and  10). 

I.  Trusteeship  Council:  18th  Session 

JO  Executive  Committee:  28th  Meeting 

•mat  tonal  Labor  Conference  (ILO):  39th  Session 

'rnational  Commission  for  Criminal  Police:  25th  General  Meet- 
ing. 

rnational  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  6th 
Annual  Meeting. 

•Id  Power  Conference:  5th  Plenary  Session 

)  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  27th  Session 

0  Assembly:   10th  Session 

International  Congress  on  Bridge  and  Structural  Engineering  .    . 

.  F.OE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

E  Conference  of  European  Statisticians 

1  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee 

E  Coal  Classification  Working  Party 

rnational  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts 


Tokyo May  30- 

(Undetermined) May 

Ciudad    Trujillo    (Dominican  June  1- 

Republic) . 

Paris June  4— 

New  York June  4— 

Washington June  5- 

Geneva June  6- 

Vienna June  7- 

Halifax June  1 1- 

Vienna June  17- 

Rome June  18- 

Caracasj June  19- 

Lisbon June  25- 

Geneva June  25- 

Geneva June  25- 

Paris June  25- 

Geneva June  26- 

Copenhagen June 


>gress  in  the  Territory 
French  Togoland 

tement  by  Benjamin  Gerig x 

he  most  important  single  development  in  the 
of  the  Togolese  people  under  French  adminis- 
ion  is  the  imminent,  fateful,  and  far-reaching 
ce  which  they  will  soon  make  concerning  their 
tical  future. 

'e  were  aware,  of  course,  that  following  upon 
events  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  British  Togo 
nilar  development  in  French  Togo  would  nec- 
iily  take  place.  But  until  we  heard  the  state- 
tof  the  distinguished  representative  of  France 
w  days  ago  we  were  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
s  rather  than  months. 

ow,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  a  situa- 
which  in  the  very  near  future  will  require 
Trusteeship  Council  and  the  General  Assem- 
o  cooperate  with  the  Administering  Authority 
resenting  to  the  people  of  French  Togo  the 
lorn  to  choose  their  destiny, 
e  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to  reflect  what 
his  means  to  the  people  of  Togo,  to  the  Ad- 
stering  Authority,  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
te  world.    Freedom  to  choose  one's  destiny  is 

ade  in  the  D.N.  Trusteeship  Council  on  Feb.  28  (U.S./ 
■press  release  2360).  Mr.  Gerig  is  Deputy  U.S.  Rep- 
itarJve  on  the  Trusteeship  Council. 


a  tremendous  opportunity.  It  is  an  opportunity 
which  in  the  past  has  sometimes  been  too  long 
delayed,  or  perhaps  denied  altogether.  Indeed, 
there  are  vast  multitudes  of  people  today  who  still 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  choice — and,  I  may 
add,  they  are  not  all  in  Africa. 

But  to  those  who  are  given  the  opportunity  it 
is  also  a  tremendous  responsibility.  For  a  deci- 
sion of  this  kind  once  made  cannot  easily  be  un- 
done, and,  indeed,  it  has  elements  of  finality  which 
will  affect  a  people  for  all  time  to  come.  "We  feel, 
therefore,  that  as  far  as  the  Trusteeship  Council 
is  concerned  in  the  matter  we  at  least  will  want  to 
exercise  our  part  with  the  greatest  care,  conscious 
that  we  are  dealing  with  destiny. 

New  Technique  off  International  Cooperation 

There  will  be  many  practical  details  to  be 
worked  out  as  experience  in  the  case  of  British 
Togo  has  shown.  We  are  undoubtedly  develop- 
ing a  new  technique  of  international  cooperation, 
or,  if  you  like,  a  kind  of  jurisprudence  which,  as 
our  experience  accumulates,  will  enable  us  to 
smooth  the  way  for  other  people  who,  in  their  turn, 
will  emerge  to  take  their  places  among  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  listened  to  the  thoughtful 
remarks  of  the  two  distinguished  representatives 
of  France,  we  were  impressed  with  the  way  in 
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which  the  Administering  Authority  is  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  people  of  this  territory.  No 
one  knows,  of  course,  what  the  people  of  French 
Togo  will  choose  as  to  their  future:  association 
with  France,  with  neighboring  territories  in 
Africa,  or  with  some  other  state.  We  ourselves 
were  not  altogether  clear  as  to  what  the  status  of 
a  trust  territory  is,  or  would  be,  with  respect  to 
the  French  Union.  We  therefore  appreciated  the 
clear-cut  answer  of  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  France  to  our  question  on  this  point  when 
he  said  that  an  act  of  association  between  trust 
territories  and  the  French  Union  would  provide 
for  the  right  of  withdrawal.  Thus,  one  of  the 
choices  which  the  Togolese  people  will  have  to 
make  will  permit  them  to  exercise  a  relationship 
which  is  not  only  freely  chosen  but  which  will  give 
them  the  basic  attribute  of  independence.  Indeed, 
Mr.  President,  my  delegation  considers  that  at 
the  moment  freedom  of  choice  is  offered  to  a  people 
in  a  trust  territory  it  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory 
exercising  for  that  moment  an  act  of  independence. 
We  know,  of  course,  of  a  number  of  territories 
whose  people  have  considered  that  complete  inde- 
pendence is  less  desirable  than  some  form  of  asso- 
ciation with  another  state  or  group  of  states — an 
association  in  which  they  may  voluntarily  transfer 
certain  powers  to  another  state  to  be  exercised  on 
their  behalf.  But  whether  this  choice  or  any  of 
the  five  outlined  by  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  France  is  made,  the  occasion  will  be  a 
momentous  one  for  the  people  of  Togoland. 

On  the  question  of  the  time  and  method  of 
granting  freedom  of  choice,  my  delegation  has 
only  one  comment.  We  consider  that,  when  a 
people  has  shown  itself  to  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
termine its  future,  the  choice  should  be  offered 
even  before  such  people  have  all  the  institutions 
and  attributes  of  a  fully  self-governing  nation. 
We  believe  that  in  most  cases  self-determination 
should  precede  full  self-government  or  independ- 
ence and  that  self-government  or  independence, 
or  even  the  rejection  of  these  goals,  is  a  matter 
which  people  should  freely  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose.  Thus,  we  believe  that  the  ex- 
perience which  the  United  Nations  has  already 
gained  in  this  matter  tends  to  support  the  thesis 
put  forward  so  logically  and  forcefully  by  the 
French  delegation. 

And  now  I  wish  to  comment,  but  only  briefly, 
on  several  matters  in  the  political,  economic, social, 
and  educational  field. 


Political  Reforms 

The  efforts  of  the  Administering  Authority 
introduce  political  reforms  throughout  the  Ten 
tory  of  French  Togoland  during  1955  have  bee 
noted  by  my  delegation  with  approval,  and  \ 
would  urge  the  progressive  extension  and  expa 
sion  of  the  powers  of  the  Territorial  Assembl 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  become 
truly  effective  legislative  organ  representing  t 
indigenous  population.  Likewise,  we  look  fc 
ward  to  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Gover 
ment  Council — which  is  at  present  considered  1 
the  Government  of  France  as  a  forerunner  of 
Cabinet — so  that  the  Council  may  soon  acquire  t 
status  of  an  executive  body  responsible  to  t 
Assembly. 

It  is  urged,  moreover,  that  continued  efforts 
made  to  expand  the  powers  of  the  District  a: 
Municipal  Councils  and  to  make  them  more  re 
resentative  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  by  t 
application  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  very  ne 
future. 


Economic  Development 

As  a  supplement  to  the  important  developmei 
in  the  political  field  which  have  occurred  duri 
the  past  year,  the  United  States  wishes  to  co: 
mend  the  Administration  generally  on  its  cc 
tinued  efforts  to  improve  the  economy  of  the  ti 
ritory.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that,  withe 
economic  progress,  developments  in  the  politic 
social,  and  educational  fields  would  have  lit 
meaning  since  it  is  only  with  an  adequate  star 
ard  of  living  that  the  population  will  have  t< 
desire  or  capacity  to  progress  in  other  fields. 

We  were  encouraged  during  the  debate  on  &j 
nomic  conditions  to  learn  that  recent  discover 
in  the  territory  of  deposits  of  phosphate,  bam 
iron,  and  other  minerals  may  be  an  import;, 
factor  in  the  territory's  more  rapid  economic  ;■ 
vancement.  We  shall  await  with  interest  f urtl ' 
details  of  these  developments  as  well  as  efforts1 
the  Administration  to  provide  a  port  for  the  t 
ritory.  Kecognition  by  the  Administering  Ji 
thority  that  industries  should  be  increased  and  • 
panded  has  likewise  been  noted  by  my  delegat  i 
as  an  encouraging  sign.  In  this  connection,  > 
would  suggest  that  attention  be  given  in  the  n  ' 
future  to  the  establishment  of  a  meat  indus' 
which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  inhabitan 
Further  efforts  worthy  of  mention  and  commen  • 
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on  are  the  introduction  of  more  protein  into  the 
idigenous  diet  by  the  development  of  a  fish-farm- 
lg  industry,  measures  taken  to  increase  the  de- 
jlopment  of  crops,  to  protect  plants,  and  to 
aprove  generally  the  yield  and  methods  of 
dtivation. 

Moreover,  the  increase  of  indigenous  participa- 
on  in  the  economic  life  of  the  territory  through 
nail  rural  development  schemes — including 
orks  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  irrigation,  drain- 
re,  soil  conservation,  and  markets — have  been 
ited  with  approval.  "We  should  like  to  suggest 
iat,  in  addition  to  the  measures  already  taken 
i  improve  the  road  network,  attention  should 
»  given  by  the  Administering  Authority  particu- 
rly  to  improving  and  developing  secondary  and 
eder  roads  which  will  be  extremely  important  to 
ie  overall  progress  and  development  of  the 
rritorv. 

Lastly,  my  delegation  would  urge  that  the  Ad- 
(inistration  continue  to  give  serious  considera- 
on  to  the  possibility  of  following  up  the  Ten- 
ear  Plan,  which  will  end  in  1957,  by  another  plan 
li  the  same  line  so  that  there  will  be  no  stoppage 
I  progress  in  the  field  of  economic  development. 

alth  and  Medical  Services 

Steps  taken  in  the  field  of  health  and  medical 

ices  have  been  noted  with  approval  by  my 

legation — and  especially  the  measures  taken  to 

bat  various  diseases  throughout  the  territory. 

e  adoption  of  a  family  allowance  plan  during 

5  pursuant  to  the  labor  code  of  1952 — as  an  aid 

helping  to  reorganize  the  family  structure  and 

improve  the  status  of  women — is  also  considered 

a  constructive  measure.    My  delegation  would 

e  to  suggest  in  the  field  of  social  progress  that 

rther  attention  be  devoted  by  the  Administering 

ithority  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Visiting  Mis- 

n  to  improve  the  conditions  in  the  penal  institu- 

ns  throughout  the  territory. 

3n  the  unduly  protracted  discussion  as  to  what 

neant  by  the  term  "elite,"  it  is  our  opinion  that 

differences  of  view  which  are  expressed  reflect 

erence  in  semantics  rather  than  of  substance. 

ich  and  English  usages  of  the  term  "elite" 

markedly  different.     But  we  believe  that  in 

ry  society  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  will 

ge.    And   this   leadership   will   become  en- 

with  the  political,  economic,  and  social 

of  the  people.     It  cannot  be  otherwise  in 

ch  Togoland. 


In  conclusion,  my  delegation  believes  that  the 
rapid  political  progress  now  under  way  in  the 
territory  reemphasizes  the  urgent  need  for  better 
facilities  for  higher  education.  We  were  pleased 
to  note  that  69  scholarships  for  study  in  France 
were  awarded  to  pupils  from  secondary  schools  in 
1954.  In  view  of  the  territory's  growing  need 
for  qualified  African  personnel,  however,  we  hope 
that  ways  and  means  will  be  found  to  provide  addi- 
tional higher  educational  facilities  for  Togoland- 
ers,  both  in  France  and  in  Africa. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider,  therefore,  that  the 
outlook  for  the  Territory  of  French  Togoland  is 
one  of  hopeful  progress  in  all  major  fields;  and 
while  we  realize  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  we 
consider  that  the  Administering  Authority  merits 
the  sympathetic  support  and  commendation  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  for  the  constructive  guid- 
ance which  it  is  giving  to  the  peoples  of  this 
territory. 


Attainment  by  Trust  Territories 

of  Self-Govern ment  or  Independence 

Statements  by  Benjamin  Gerig  1 

U.S.  VIEWS  ON  COLONIALISM 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2361  dated  February  29 

The  trend  of  the  present-day  aspects  of  colonial- 
ism was  clearly  brought  out  at  the  Bandung 
conference,  to  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  just  referred.  There  it  was  pointed 
out  by  a  number  of  speakers,  and  rightly,  that, 
while  colonialism  was  receding  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  a  new  and  worse  form  of  colonialistic 
imperialism  was  developing  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

We  agree  with  the  Soviet  representative  that  we 
cannot  overlook  the  problem  of  colonialism.  As 
to  one  type  of  colonialism,  the  Trusteeship 
Council  is  doing  constructive  work — not  always, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  amount  of  disin- 
terestedness which  would  be  desirable.  But  on 
the  whole  I  believe  our  work  has  been  effective. 

Now  as  to  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  delegate 
on  attainment  of  self-government,  we  adopted  a 
resolution  at  our  previous  session  on  this  question, 
the  main  paragraph  of  which  instructs  the  Draft- 

1  Made  in  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  on  Feb.  29  and 
Mar.  1. 
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ing  Committee  to  prepare  appropriate  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  on  this  subject.2 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Assembly  in  its  later 
resolution  3  requested  the  Council  to  insure  that 
the  procedure  devised  by  it  should  be  fully  com- 
plied with  and  called  on  the  Council  to  imple- 
ment our  own  resolution.  We  have  certainly 
begun  to  do  that,  but  our  new  method  has  not  yet 
even  had  the  time  to  prove  itself  in  one  session, 
while  the  Soviet  representative  is  now  proposing 
that  it  be  set  aside  for  something  else. 

The  U.S.  delegation  thinks  that  the  present 
resolution  now  on  the  books  should  be  given  time 
to  work  out,  and  we  believe  that  the  method  pro- 
posed will  work  effectively.  Therefore,  my  dele- 
gation proposes  that  the  Council  take  note  of  the 
General  Assembly  resolution.4 

"With  respect  to  the  reference  which  the  Soviet 
delegate  made  on  the  question  of  nuclear  testing, 
I  don't  know  whether  the  Council  considers  that 
that  subject  has  any  relevance  to  the  item  now 
under  discussion.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tion, but  the  Council  may  wish  to  decide  on  this 
matter  and  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
it  at  that  time. 

NUCLEAR  TESTS  IN  TRUST  TERRITORIES 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2363  dated  March  1 

Everyone,  of  course,  understands  the  propa- 
ganda motives  which  lie  behind  the  proposal  of 
the  Soviet  representative  regarding  the  holding 
of  nuclear  tests  in  trust  territories.  When  the 
proposal  was  made  yesterday,  I  said  that  we  could 
not  see  what  relevance  a  proposal  concerning  nu- 
clear testing  could  have  with  the  item  of  attain- 
ment of  self-government  or  independence,  which 
was  then  under  consideration.  We  believe  his 
proposal  was,  and  still  is,  out  of  order.  However, 
we  will  waive  this  point,  reserving  our  position  on 

2  U.N.  doc.  T/Res/1254(xvi). 

'U.N.  doc.  A/Res/946(x). 

*  A  U.S.-sponsored  resolution  (T/L.640/Rev.  1)  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  Mar.  16  by  a  vote  of  10-2-2.  It 
takes  note  of  General  Assembly  resolution  946 (X),  in- 
structs the  drafting  committees  on  the  annual  reports  of 
Trust  Territories  to  prepare  "appropriate  draft  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  concerning  the  question  of  the 
attainment  by  the  Trust  Territories  of  self-government  or 
Independence,"  and  requests  tin*  Secretary-General  to  pre- 
pare a  separate  section  of  the  Council's  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  "containing  the  information  indicated  in  the 
General  Assembly  resolutions  referred  to  above,  and  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Council  thereon." 
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the  procedure,  and  we  are  fully  prepared  to  de: 
with  the  subject  forthwith. 

Let  me  state  first  of  all  that  we  of  this  Counc 
must  continue  to  hope  that  those  organs  of  tl 
United  Nations  which  are  working  to  bring  aboi 
an  effective  plan  of  armaments  control  will  reac 
a  basis  of  agreement  so  that  the  testing  of  sue 
weapons  now  being  carried  on  by  the  United  Kin; 
dom  and  the  U.S.A.,  and  which  were  conduct? 
within  the  last  4  months  by  the  Soviet  Union,  wi 
become  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  what  everyoi 
knows,  that  in  the  absence  of  effective  intern: 
tional  agreement,  safeguarded  by  adequate  inspe 
tion  to  limit  or  control  armaments,  preparation 
must  still  be  made  to  develop  methods  of  defen: 
against  nuclear  attack,  and  for  the  maintenan< 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

It  is  not  my  purpose — and  we  think  the  Truste* 
ship  Council  would  in  any  case  not  be  the  place- 
to  debate  the  broad  issues  involved  in  the  questic 
of  nuclear  tests  as  they  are  being  carried  on  1 
various  countries.  Other  organs  of  the  Unite 
Nations  are  dealing  with  the  disarmament  prol 
lem,  of  which  this  question  is  a  part,  and  tl 
United  States  will  contribute  everything  withi 
its  power  in  these  bodies  to  achieve  an  effecth 
solution. 

Indeed,  since  1946,  when  the  general  questic 
first  came  before  the  United  Nations,  my  Goven 
ment  has  urged  the  adoption  of  an  effective  an 
dependably  controlled  program  of  disarmamen 
The  day  this  program  becomes  a  reality,  nuclei 
testing  will  become  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  certain  aspects  of  this  questic 
were  before  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  July  19f 
in  connection  with  nuclear  testing  at  the  Pacif 
Proving  Grounds.  At  that  time  this  Council  re 
ommended  that  "if  the  Administering  Authoril 
considers  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  worl 
peace  and  security  to  conduct  further  nuclear  e:. 
periments  in  the  Territory,  it  take  such  precai 
tions  as  will  ensure  that  no  inhabitants  of  tl 
Territory  are  again  endangered.  .  .  ." 5 

With  respect  to  the  forthcoming  tests,  my  Go 
ernment,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  whi< 
the  United  States  unreservedly  supported,  wi 
see  to  it  that  all  feasible  precautions  are  taken  I 
avoid  endangering  any  inhabitants  of  the  ten 
tory  or  any  other  peoples  and  will  notify  air  ar 


8  Bulletin  of  July  26, 1954,  p.  189. 
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,  traffic  of  the  details  of  the  warning  area  well 
advance  of  the  commencement  of  the  operations. 
For  these  reasons  my  delegation  considers  that 
i  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  re- 
:ted.  As  far  as  the  trust  territory  under  U.S. 
ministration  is  concerned,  the  question  is  en- 
ely  covered  by  the  previous  resolution  to  which 
lave  referred.  My  delegation  will  consequently 
e  against  the  Soviet  draft  resolution.6 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


chnology  Agreement  With  Japan 

M  release  153  dated  March  22 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  with  Japan  to 
■ilitate  the  exchange  of  patent  rights  and  tech- 
al  information  for  defense  purposes.  The 
cement  was  signed  in  Tokyo,  March  22,  1956, 
Mamoru  Shigemitsu,  Japanese  Minister  of 
reign  Affairs,  and  by  John  M.  Allison,  United 
lites  Ambassador.  It  will  enter  into  force  upon 
leipt  by  the  United  States  of  notification  that 
pan  has  approved  the  agreement  in  accordance 
th  its  legal  procedures. 

[Tie  agreement  is  expected  to  foster  the  ex- 
tnge  of  technology  for  defense  purposes  be- 
sen  the  two  Governments  and  between  the  pri- 
e  industries  of  the  two  countries.  Thus  it 
'iild  be  of  reciprocal  benefit  in  providing  for 
lonal  defense  and  in  contributing  to  mutual 
I'ense. 

i  The  agreement  is  the  latest  to  be  signed  of  a 

being  negotiated  with  the  Nato  countries 

)1  with  Japan.    Other  agreements  of  this  nature 

|  re  been  signed  with  Italy,1  the  United  King- 

•n  Mar.  2  the  Soviet  representative  withdrew  his  pro- 
I ■!  fU.N.  doc.  T/L.  642  dated  Feb.  29). 

>-t.  3,  1952 :  provisionally  in  force. 

Inn.  19,  195.3.    For  text  see  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
im onal  Ads  Series  2773. 
:  Bulletin  of  Nov.  8,  1954,  p.  712. 

i.&irf.,  July  11.  1!».-,.-,  p.  84. 
\nid.,  Jan.  10,  1956,  p.  104. 


dom,2  Belgium,3  Norway,4  the  Netherlands,4 
Greece,4  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.5 

These  agreements  recognize  that  privately 
owned  technology  should,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  be  exchanged  through  commercial 
agreements  between  owners  and  users.  They  also 
stipulate  that  rights  of  private  owners  of  patents 
and  technical  information  should  be  fully  recog- 
nized and  protected  in  accordance  with  laws  ap- 
plicable to  such  rights.  Other  provisions  are  in- 
tended to  assure  fair  treatment  of  private  owners 
when  they  deal  directly  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment and  also  in  cases  in  which  private  informa- 
tion communicated  through  government  channels 
might  be  used  or  disclosed  without  authorization. 
The  agreements  also  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  arrangements  by  which  owners  of  patentable 
inventions  placed  under  secrecy  by  one  govern- 
ment may  obtain  comparable  protection  in  the 
other  country. 

The  agreements  also  provide  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  government-owned  inventions  shall  be  inter- 
changed for  defense  purposes  on  a  royalty-free 
basis. 

Each  of  the  agreements  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Technical  Property  Committee  to 
be  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  Govern- 
ment. The  Technical  Property  Committee  is 
charged  with  general  responsibility  for  making 
recommendations  to  the  two  Governments  on  any 
matters  relating  to  the  agreement  which  are 
brought  before  the  committee  by  either  Govern- 
ment, either  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  its 
nationals.  One  of  the  specific  functions  of  the 
committee  is  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Gov- 
ernments, either  in  particular  cases  or  in  general, 
concerning  disparities  in  their  laws  affecting  the 
compensation  of  owners  of  patents  and  technical 
information. 

Policy  guidance  for  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Technical  Property  Committees 
is  provided  by  the  Interagency  Technical  Prop- 
erty Committee  for  Defense,  which  is  chaired  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Government  Patents  Board. 
This  committee  is  assisted  by  an  industry  advisory 
group  representing  major  sectors  of  American  in- 
dustry concerned  with  defense  production. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

White  Slave  Traffic 

Agreement  for  the  repression  of  the  trade  in  white  women. 
Signed  at  Paris  May  18,  1904.    Entered  into  force  July 
18,1905.    35  Stat.  1979. 
Adherence  deposited:  Mexico,  February  21, 1956. 

BILATERAL 


Bolivia 

Agreement  providing  for  an  informational  media  guar- 
anty program  pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (62  Stat.  6;  68  Stat.  862).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  February  27  and  March 
10,  1956.    Entered  into  force  March  10,  1956. 

Germany 

Arrangement  concerning  the  exchange  of  information 
relating  to  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  January  17  and 
August  24,  1955,  and  March  7,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  March  7,  1956. 

Iceland 

Agreement  relating  to  the  addition  of  tuna  to  the  types 
of  fish  excepted  from  item  718  (b)  of  schedule  II  of  the 
trade  agreement  of  August  27,  1943  (57  Stat.  1075). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Reykjavik  March  5 
and  6,  1956.    Enters  into  force  April  14,  1956. 

Ireland 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  March  16,  1956.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
receive  from  the  other  Government  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

Japan 

Agreement  to  facilitate  interchange  of  patent  rights  and 
technical  information  for  defense  purposes.  Signed  at 
Tokyo  March  22,  1956.  Enters  into  force  upon  receipt 
by  the  United  States  of  notification  that  Japan  has 
approved  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  its  legal 
procedures. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  article  II  of  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  agreement  of  January  18,  1955  (TIAS 
3184).  Signed  at  Karachi  February  9  and  25,  1956. 
Entered  into  force  February  25,  1956. 

Peru 

Agreement  extending  for  a  period  of  4  years  from  July  31, 
1950,  the  naval  mission  agreement  of  July  31,  1940 
(54  Stat.  2344),  as  extended.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  January  27  and  March  14,  1956. 
Entered  into  force  March  14,  1956. 
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Recent  Releases 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Go 
eminent  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Addre 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  e 
cept  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  o 
tained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  Disposition  of  Equipme 
and  Materiel.    TIAS  3447.     Pub.  6244.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq.  E 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Baghdad  December  3,  195 
Entered  into  force  December  3,  1955. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Program  for  Economic  Develo 
ment  in  the  Departments  of  Caldas,  Cauca,  and  Valle  d 
Cauca.   TIAS  3451.    Pub.  6249.    10  pp.    lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia.  E 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  July  29  and  Novembi 
15  and  28,  1955.     Entered  into  force  November  28,  195 


TIAS  3454.     Pub.  625 


Mexican  Agricultural  Workers. 

5  pp.     5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  e 
tending  agreement  of  August  11,  1951,  as  amended  ar 
extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Mexico  Decembi 
23,  1955.     Entered  into  force  December  23,  1955. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3455.  Pu 
6253.     2  pp.  54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  amem 
ing  agreement  of  April  20,  1955 — Signed  at  Madrid  Oct 
ber  20,  1955.     Entered  into  force  October  20,  1955. 

Air  Transport  Services.   TIAS  3456.    Pub.  6254.    2  pp.  5 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  amem 
ing  schedule  2  of  agreement  of  June  4, 1949.  Exchange  < 
notes — Dated  at  Ottawa  November  22  and  December  2 
1955.     Entered  into  force  December  20,  1955. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Additional  Assistance  for  Artibi 
nite  Valley  Project.    TIAS  3457.    Pub.  6255.    5  pp.    5 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti.  E: 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  December  2 
and  28,  1955.     Entered  into  force  December  28,  1955. 

Defense,  Use  of  Practice  Bombing  Range  Near  Cuxhave 
(Germany)  by  United  States  Air  Force".  TIAS  3458.  Pul 
6258.     4  pp.     5?t. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Feders 
Republic  of  Germany,  supplementing  Agreement  of  Augus 

6  and  28,  1954,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Date 
at  Bonn/Bad  Godesberg  and  Bonn  November  7,  14,  an 
29,  1955.     Entered  into  force  November  29,  1955. 
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Ireedom  and  Slavery  in  a  Divided  Germany 


by  James  B.  Conant 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


•Yhen  I  last  had  the  honor  of  being  the  Charter 
tiy  speaker  16  years  ago,  I  spoke  as  a  college 
indent  and  I  spoke  about  education.  Having 
1  erted  the  ranks  of  university  administrators  3 
r<rs  ago,  I  now  find  myself  speaking  as  the 
[ited  States  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Ke- 
)  »lic  of  Germany  on  the  topic  "Freedom  and 
5  very  in  a  Divided  Germany." 

f  anybody  had  predicted  in  March  1940  that 
[  lould  once  again  be  invited  to  be  a  Charter  Day 
ipxker,  I  would  have  been  highly  flattered  by  the 
-tion.  But  if  anyone  had  predicted  that  I 
A  aid  be  speaking  as  ambassador  to  a  sovereign 
j  man  nation  with  which  we  were  bound  in  a 
mitary  alliance,  I  would  certainly  have  pro- 
*\  med  the  would-be  prophet  an  utter  idiot !  For 
W  Adolf  Hitler's  grip  on  Germany  seemed 
n  hakable ;  he  had  already  invaded  Poland  after 
Ming  overrun  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia; 
(Vrld  War  II  was  in  its  first  stages.  I  was  among 
h.  many  Americans  who  had  long  detested  and 
to  lied  everything  that  Hitler  and  his  cohorts 
for  in  Germany,  and  I  was  among  those  who 
ir^e  fearful  that  Germany  under  his  control 
w(  Id  soon  conquer  and  enslave  all  Western 
Eiope.  Therefore,  in  those  days  any  suggestion 
wny  being  an  ambassador  to  Germany  would 
bab  seemed  not  only  ridiculous  but  highly 
int. 
ow,  I  must  confess  that  my  knowledge  of 
GWraany  in  1940  was  incomplete.  I  did  not 
resize  that  there  existed  at  that  very  moment  a 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  important  Germans 
wl  felt  exactly  as  I  did  about  Adolf  Hitler,  his 
rofiiods  and  his  goals.     But  even  if  I  had  been 


'iharter  Day  address  made  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
foija,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  Mar.  23  (press  release  146 
tlatl  Mar.  19). 
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better  informed  about  the  internal  situation  in 
Germany,  I  could  not  have  foreseen  that,  within 
two  decades,  from  the  ranks  of  the  then  dissenters 
from  national  socialism  would  come  the  leaders 
of  a  free  Germany  and  that  these  leaders  would 
determine  the  mood  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
German  people. 

In  1940  few  Americans  had  ever  heard  of  one 
Konracl  Adenauer,  who  had  bravely  defied  Adolf 
Hitler  shortly  before  the  Nazis  seized  the  govern- 
ment and,  as  a  consequence  of  his  stand,  had  been 
driven  out  of  office  as  Mayor  of  Cologne.  Today 
everyone  knows  and  honors  the  name  of  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer;  but  I  suggest  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  he,  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Theodor  Heuss,  and  not  a  few  of  the  political  lead- 
ers in  the  separate  states  and  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public, were  during  the  entire  Nazi  period  lit- 
erally in  danger  of  their  lives.  To  me  it  is  the  first 
prerequisite  for  understanding  Germany  today  to 
realize  that  these  facts  have  had  enormous  influ- 
ence on  the  history  of  that  country  since  1945. 

The  Spirit  of  Germany  Today 

The  spirit  of  Germany  today  is  the  spirit  of 
a  people  who  have  repudiated  the  tyranny  and 
brutality  of  the  period  of  the  Nazi  rule.  Perhaps 
some  of  my  audience,  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
1945,  may  question  this  generalization.  If  so,  I 
suggest  you  have  failed  to  understand  how  Hitler 
and  his  followers  completely  discredited  them- 
selves by  their  actions  during  the  last  few  years 
of  the  total  war. 

The  barbarous  revenge  which  Hitler  took  after 
the  attempt  to  destroy  him  by  a  bomb  on  July  20, 
1944,  his  senseless  last-ditch  resistance  in  Berlin 
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when  the  war  was  clearly  lost,  his  repeated  state- 
ments that  he  would  bring  all  Germany  down  in 
ruins  about  him,  his  orders  to  flood  the  mines  and 
destroy  the  industry  (orders  which  were  never 
carried  out) ,  all  of  these  things  are  well  known  in 
Germany  and  have  left  their  mark.  So  too  have 
the  revelations  of  the  horrors  of  the  concentration 
camps  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews.  Therefore, 
speaking  as  a  reporter  of  the  German  scene,  I 
think  it  correct  to  state  that  the  legend  of  Hitler 
and  the  Nazis  is  completely  dead.  If  there  should 
be  another  significant  right  radical  movement  in 
Germany,  such  a  movement,  I  feel  sure,  will  not 
employ  the  symbols  of  the  Nazis  or  claim  any  con- 
nection with  their  history,  their  slogans,  or  their 
goals. 

I  have  dipped  back  into  the  history  of  the  ter- 
rible years  between  1933  and  1945  because  I  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  understand  Germany  today 
one  must  first  of  all  understand  the  mood  in  which 
most  articulate  Germans  regard  their  immediate 
past.  The  second  prerequisite  for  understanding 
our  new  ally,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
is  to  realize  what  has  happened  and  is  now  hap- 
pening in  the  Soviet  Zone.  In  other  words,  one 
must  realize  that,  while  some  50  million  Germans 
are  enjoying  freedom,  another  17  million  are  suf- 
fering under  the  slavery  of  an  imposed  commu- 
nistic system.  Not  only  does  the  Iron  Curtain 
run  right  through  Germany,  but  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin itself  is  split  between  a  free  Berlin  protected 
by  American,  British,  and  French  troops  and  an 
Eastern  Sector  ruled  as  is  the  zone  by  a  puppet 
regime  subservient  to  the  Soviet  masters. 

Contrasting  Political  Systems 

If  one  wants  to  study  the  contrast  between  a 
free  society  and  the  modern  form  of  tyranny  which 
finds  its  prototype  in  Soviet  Russia,  one  cannot  do 
better  than  to  examine  Germany  today.  Indeed 
if  one  wants  to  examine  the  situation  in  miniature, 
the  city  of  Berlin  provides  the  best  example,  for 
here  the  Iron  Curtain  is  transparent;  one  can  see 
for  oneself  in  the  Soviet  Sector  what  communism 
in  action  is  really  like.  Whether  one  is  interested 
in  political  science,  economics,  education,  or  the 
arte  :iikI  letters,  the  contrast  between  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany  and  t he  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  free  Berlin  on  the  other,  is  the  con  - 
trasl  of  night  and  day. 


Take,  for  example,  the  two  political  system* 
In  the  Federal  Republic  freely  elected  state  legis 
lative  assemblies  and  a  freely  elected  national  as 
sembly,  the  Bundestag,  successfully  govern  a  dem 
ocratic  society;  rival  political  parties  wage  elec 
tion  campaigns  much  as  they  do  here  in  the  Unite* 
States.  In  the  Soviet  Zone  the  government  is  i: 
theory  based  on  an  elected  assembly  and,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  Communist  Party,  in  theory  there  ar 
parties  with  other  labels.  Actually  all  politica 
activity  is  but  a  puppet  show  with  the  control 
in  Soviet  hands;  there  is  neither  freedom  of  a? 
sembly,  of  speech,  nor  of  the  press. 

The  regime  in  the  Soviet  Zone  carries  the  nam 
"The  German  Democratic  Republic,"  but  what 
travesty  of  democracy  is  actually  in  operation  i 
evident  from  the  election  of  a  year  ago.  Like  al 
elections  in  Soviet  Russia  and  the  satellite  state 
this  election  was  a  farce.  A  single  ballot  with 
single  list  of  candidates  was  handed  to  each  vote 
as  he  entered  the  election  booth ;  he  or  she  was  e> 
pected  to  deposit  it  forthwith  in  a  ballot  box ;  th 
only  opportunity  the  voter  had  for  registering 
dissent  was  to  go  over  to  a  special  corner  and  as 
for  a  piece  of  paper  and  pencil  to  indicate  dis 
approval  of  the  list.  It  is  hardly  necessary  t 
point  out  that  the  officials  in  the  booth  were  cei 
tain  to  report  any  voter  who  acted  as  if  he  wei 
living  in  a  free  land.  Everyone  in  a  police  stat 
is  under  duress;  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  vas 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Zon 
went  to  the  polls  and  cast  the  required  ballo 
Whether,  as  reported,  99.9  percent  of  the  votei 
voted  yes,  no  one  can  say,  but,  when  one  considei 
the  penalties  of  failure  to  toe  the  line,  the  figui 
may  be  factually  correct. 

If  there  were  free  elections  in  the  zone,  there 
little  doubt  that  the  communistic  regime  would  1 
repudiated  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  You  wi 
recall  that  on  June  17,  2  years  rfgo,  a  spontaneoi 
uprising  in  East  Berlin  could  only  be  put  dow 
by  the  Soviets'  bringing  in  troops  and  tanks.  Tl 
spirit  of  freedom  which  was  symbolized  by  tho: 
young  men  who  threw  stones  at  the  Soviet  tan) 
still  burns  strongly,  not  only  in  East  Berlin  bi 
throughout  the  zone — of  that  fact  there  can  1 
no  doubt. 

Over  the  last  3  or  4  years  more  than  a  milli( 
Germans  have  left  the  Soviet  Zone — the  refuge 
still  swarm  through  Berlin  at  the  rate  of  near 
a  thousand  a  day.  In  an  attempt  to  diminish  tli 
flood  the  government  of  the  so-called  "Germi 
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■cratic  Republic"  recently  condemned  to 
th  two  of  its  citizens  because  they  were  alleged 
tavo  advised  their  compatriots  to  migrate  to 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  This  bar- 
ous  sentence  was  denounced  by  a  unanimous 
ilution  of  the  Bundestag,  the  elected  assembly 
he  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  As  a  con- 
tence  of  this  protest  and  the  incensed  public 
lion  in  the  free  world,  the  sentences  have  been 
muted  to  life  imprisonment,  but  they  still  re- 
I  an  example  of  the  ruthlessness  and  brutality 
,  government  of  Soviet  agents, 
f  time  permitted,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of 
way  the  schools  and  the  universities  in  the 
iet  Zone  have  been  remodeled  to  fit  the  Com- 
list  pattern,  how  all  publications  must  con- 
n  to  the  official  line,  how  the  industries  have 
1  nationalized  and  agriculture  reshaped  to 
form  to  Communist  ideology.  Nationaliza- 
of  industry,  for  example,  has  proceeded  ahead 
>lan.  and  85  percent  of  industrial  output  now 
es  from  nationalized  plants.  In  heavy  indus- 
the  percentage  is  even  higher — 94  percent, 
dy  wish  that  those  who  in  some  free  nations 
ear  still  to  harbor  illusions  about  the  nature 
ommunism  would  go  to  Berlin  and  visit  there 
a  few  days  and  talk  to  the  refugees  who  have 
e  from  what  the  Communists  declare  to  be 
■kers'  paradise  but  which,  in  fact,  is  a  terror- 
society  of  slaves. 

perity  in  Western  Germany 

i  terms  not  only  of  freedom  but  also  in  terms 
Mterial  prosperity  there  is  a  striking  contrast 
reen  the  Soviet  Zone  and  the  Federal  Republic 
Jermany.  What  private  initiative  can  do 
t  a  stable  political  system  with  a  stable  cur- 
y  has  been  demonstrated  once  again  by  the 
biding  of  "Western  Germany.  Recovery  has 
teeded  at  a  most  astonishing  pace.  Today 
B  is  little  if  any  unemployment  in  Western 
many,  the  factories  are  running  full  blast,  the 
rt  markets  are  expanding.  Prosperity  is  to 
n  at  every  turn. 
1  the  Soviet  Zone,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
recurrent  crises  and  food  shortages:  Despite 
sFive- Year-Plan  promise  to  discontinue  food 
[ping  by  1953,  rationing  of  meat,  fats,  sugar, 
and  potatoes  continues,  and  shortages  of 
and  many  other  food  items  are  chronic, 
Ntimes  so  severe  that  even  the  basic  ration  re- 
irments  cannot  be  covered  for  certain  prod- 
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ucts.  This  is  partly  due,  of  course,  to  the  use  ofl- 
Communist  methods  in  agriculture,  whose  failure 
is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  crop  yields  in  the  zone 
are  an  average  of  20  percent  lower  per  hectare 
than  in  West  Germany.  Luxury  goods  are  high 
priced  and  scarce;  automobiles,  in  comparison  to 
Western  Germany,  are  rarely  to  be  seen. 

When  one  realizes  that  these  contrasts  are  before 
the  eyes  of  the  German  voters,  one  is  not  surprised 
that  the  Communist  vote  in  West  Berlin  and  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  been  almost 
negligible.  The  Soviet  model  of  so-called  "de- 
mocracy" has  no  appeal  to  the  Germans  who  can 
freely  express  their  view. 

The  Bundestag  election  of  1953  was  highly  sig- 
nificant in  this  regard.  Neither  the  Communist 
Party  nor  the  right  radical  parties  polled  enough 
votes  to  place  a  single  member  in  the  national 
legislative  assembly  (the  Bundestag).  The  elec- 
tion in  free  Berlin  of  the  State  Assembly  in  De- 
cember 1954  was  equally  decisive  as  showing  a 
repudiation  of  radicalism  of  the  right  and  left. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Germany  who  are  free 
to  vote  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  com- 
mitment to  a  political  system  based  on  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  private  ownership  of  property, 
and  parliamentary  democracy  which  insures  free- 
dom of  speech,  religion,  and  the  press. 

Many  Americans  who  have  reported  on  Ger- 
many in  the  last  few  years  have  emphasized  the  re- 
markable prosperity  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
Indeed  those  who  last  saw  the  ruined  German 
cities  in  1946  can  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when 
they  revisit  the  same  spots  today.  How  was  the 
amazing  recovery  accomplished,  many  ask.  The 
answer  is  that  several  factors  were  involved.  The 
currency  reform  of  1948 — an  act  of  the  three 
Western  occupying  powers — was  the  first  essen- 
tial ;  closely  related  was  the  creation  of  a  govern- 
ment with  a  banking  system  that  issued  a  stable 
currency.  Indeed,  if  anyone  ever  needed  evidence 
as  to  the  importance  of  sound  money,  the  recent 
history  of  Germany  provides  the  material.  From 
the  close  of  the  war  until  the  summer  of  1948  very 
little  progress  was  made  in  rebuilding  the  cities 
and  industrial  plants,  trade  was  largely  on  a  barter 
basis,  the  stores  were  almost  empty.  But  as  soon 
as  the  new  currency  was  introduced  into  the  three 
Western  zones,  conditions  changed  almost  over- 
night; people  began  to  work,  trade  to  function, 
recovery  began. 
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A  year  after  the  currency  reform  the  first  elec- 
tions under  a  new  constitution  were  held,  and 
shortly  thereafter  Adenauer  was  elected  Chan- 
cellor by  the  Bundestag.  The  economic  policy  of 
his  government — the  policy  of  his  Minister  for 
Economics,  Professor  Erhard — proved  admirably 
suited  for  the  tasks  which  lay  ahead.  Private 
initiative  and  competition  were  encouraged,  so- 
cialization of  industry  was  rejected,  tax  laws  were 
passed  which  enabled  industry  to  put  back  its 
profits  into  plant  reconstruction.  And  it  has  been 
largely  by  plowing  back  profits  that  the  industrial 
recovery  has  taken  place. 

Of  course,  the  impetus  given  by  American  aid 
through  the  Marshall  plan  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  that  this  is  so  is  freely  acknowl- 
edged by  Germans  in  all  walks  of  life.  All  told, 
the  American  taxpayer  has  contributed  some  $3.5 
billion  to  the  reconstruction  of  Germany.  But  I 
might  note  that  no  new  aid  has  been  given  for 
the  last  4  years  except  for  the  city  of  Berlin,  whose 
situation  as  an  outpost  of  freedom  presents  us 
with  special  problems. 

To  the  factors  I  have  mentioned  should  be 
added  three  others  in  explaining  German  recov- 
ery. First,  the  attitude  of  the  labor  leaders  who 
during  the  critical  years  refrained  from  pushing 
demands  for  increased  wages.  Second,  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  technical  staff  and  working  force 
in  many  factories  which  enabled  these  plants  to 
start  functioning  again  as  soon  as  equipment  could 
be  put  in  order  and  raw  materials  obtained. 
Third,  the  well-known  desire  of  the  German  people 
to  work  hard  and  effectively  once  a  sound  basis 
is  at  hand. 

Political  Developments 

To  describe  the  material  reconstruction  and  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Western  Germany  without  men- 
tioning the  political  developments  of  the  critical 
years,  1946  to  1951,  would  be  to  present  a  dis- 
torted picture.  For  unless  there  had  been  a  rapid 
and  satisfactory  building  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, there  would  be  no  sovereign  Germany 
today.  The  process  started  in  the  Western  zones 
with  the  election  of  state  legislative  assemblies, 
which  elections  gave  an  opportunity  for  rival  po- 
litical  parties  to  present  programs  to  the  voters. 
Early  in  1948  the  three  Western  occupying  powers 
authorized  the  governments  of  the  separate  states 
(then  10  in  number)  to  convene  an  assembly 
charged  with  the  task  of  drafting  a  constitution, 


or  Basic  Law,  for  a  federated  republic.  A  I 
later  such  a  Basic  Law  was  submitted  to  the 
arate  states  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
semblies.  Then  followed  in  the  summer  of 
a  national  election  of  representatives  of  the  Id 
house,  the  Bundestag,  which  in  turn  elected  I 
rad  Adenauer  as  Chancellor  that  fall.  The  B 
Law  provides  for  a  national  election  evexw  4  yei 
and  the  second  election  took  place  in  1953.  ret* 
ing  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  his  coalition  gov 
ment  to  power  with  a  large  majority. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  in  detail 
federal  structure  of  the  German  Governrr 
But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  special  inte 
The  upper  house,  the  Bundesrat,  is  composei- 
delegates  from  the  state  governments,  who 
as  the  state  governments  direct,  each  state  ] 
ing  a  certain  number  of  votes  allocated  to  it  wl 
are  always  cast  as  a  unit.  But  not  all  laws  pa  i 
by  the  lower  house  require  the  concurrence  oil 
upper  house — only  those  which  affect  the  indi 
ual  states.  A  supreme  court  has  the  power  oil 
daring  unconstitutional  laws  which  in  the  opi:( 
of  the  majority  of  the  judges  are  contrary  tol 
provisions  of  the  Basic  Law.  Thus,  this  feder  i 
governmental  structure  is  somewhat  analogoi 
our  own. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Basic  Laws  provide* 
a  parliamentary  government,  not  a  governmer  < 
divided  powers  as  in  the  United  States.  Bv. 
order  to  avoid  that  plague  of  rapidly  chain! 
governments  which  has  disturbed  other  Euro]  a 
countries,  the  Basic  Law  contains  a  unique  I 
vision.  It  is  provided  that  a  vote  of  no  confid  I 
in  the  Chancellor  can  only  be  presented  as  I 
of  a  motion  which  names  his  successor,  and  i 
motion  must  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  1 
Bundestag  by  secret  ballot.  There  is  little  dl 
that  this  provision  gave  stability  to  the  first  1 
eminent  of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  which  came  it 
power  by  only  a  one-vote  margin. 

The  political  history  as  well  as  the  econtii 
history  of  the  last  10  years  in  West  Germai  i 
thus  the  story  of  the  successful  efforts  of  a  '« 
people.  But  even  more  striking  is  the  recor  o 
the  assimilation  of  more  than  11  million  expose 
and  refugees.  When  the  war  ended,  about  40  ll 
lion  Germans  were  living  within  the  area  I 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Repu  I 
Into  this  portion  of  Germany  came  within  al 
months  nearly  8  million  Germans  from  the  1  si 
The  job  of  finding  living  quarters  and  worko 
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[his  influx  can  be  imagined.  In  addition,  more 
i iian  2  million  Germans  have  fled  from  the  Soviet 
Zone,  many  literally  in  danger  of  their  lives. 

The  danger  that  all  these  displaced  families  and 

individuals   would   form   an   unassimilated   and 

dissatisfied   fifth   of  the   population   was 

If  this  occurred,  a  breeding  ground  for 

radicalism  of  the  right  or  left  would  clearly  be 

it  hand.     Recognizing  what   was  involved,  the 

problem  of  the  refugees  was  given  high  priority 

iy  the   Federal   Government   and  the  separate 

.  each  of  which  took  its  quota.    Just  as  a 

i'  of  ''social  engineering,"  if  I  may  use  the  term, 

he  work  of  the  officials  involved  in  the  gigantic 

ask  of  resettlement  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

today  it  is  estimated  that  well  over  three- fourths 

>f  the  refugees  are  fairly  well  integrated  into  new7 

■oniinunities  and  have  found  suitable  employment. 

)ur  New  Ally 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  spoke  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  as  our  new  all}T.     I  referred, 
4  course,  to  the  fact  that  last  May  Germany  be- 
anie sovereign  and  entered  the  North  Atlantic 
reatv  Organization.     The  process  of  building 
1  rerman  armed  force  as  part  of  this  organi- 
ation  is  now  under  way.    And  I  may  remark  in 
lodng  that  all  the  political  parties  are  endeavor- 
g  to  see  to  it  that  this  army  will  not  be  a  "state 
ithin  a  state."     There  is  much  concern  with  how 
|  free  democratic  nation  can  have  a  large  armed 
>rce  which  is  both  effective,  completely  loyal,  and 
nder  civilian  control.    If  concern  with  a  prob- 

i  will  produce  the  right  solution,  this  difficult 
>n  will  be  correctly  answered  by  free  Ger- 
uiy  today. 
Though  our  formal  partnership  with  Germany 

fellow  members  of  Xato  only  began  last  May, 
e  have  been  in  fact  allied  with  the  free  Germans 

resisting  Soviet  aggression  since  the  days  of 
e  Berlin  blockade  in  1948  and  1949.    The  suc- 

!5S  of  the  airlift  and  the  brave  stand  of  the  ha- 
bitants of  Berlin  made  possible  a  significant 
tory  for  the  free  world.    Furthermore,  the 
le    transformed    the    relationship    of    the 
nerican  Armed  Forces  to  the  population.     Le- 
:  11  v  our  status  continued  to  be  that  of  an  occupy- 
e  power.     Actually,  it  was  clear  to  all,  we  were 

1  Berlin  as  a  defending  power.    A  partnership 
fween  Germans  and  Americans  developed  in 
ti  beleaguered  city,  and  after  the  blockade  was 
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lifted  the  new  relationship  continued  and  grad- 
ually spread  to  cities  and  towns  in  the  American 
Zone. 

After  the  invasion  of  Korea  more  than  one  high 
ranking  official  begged  us  to  increase  our  military 
strength  in  Germany.  We  did  so  early  in  1951, 
and  this  fact  in  itself  was  evidence  that,  while  the 
legal  status  remained  unchanged,  our  soldiers 
henceforth  could  only  be  regarded  as  defenders. 
Discussion  soon  started  as  to  how  the  Germans 
themselves  could  participate  in  the  defense  of 
Europe  by  once  again  organizing  military  forces. 
In  the  meantime  the  formal  relation  remained  un- 
changed, but  the  spirit  was  altered;  the  German 
Government  agreed  to  continue  to  pay  what  was 
known  as  occupation  costs  but  which  were  recog- 
nized as  in  fact  the  Federal  Republic's  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  Europe. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  were  then  in  Europe 
that  the  winter  of  1950-51  was  a  period  of  great 
fear.  The  possibility  the  Soviets  might  overrun 
an  almost  defenseless  Germany  and  France  was 
evident  for  all  to  see.  Then  came  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  forces,  the  appointment  of  General 
Eisenhower  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  Nato; 
anxiety  gradually  diminished.  But  it  has  taken 
far  longer  than  anyone  then  imagined  to  end  for- 
mally the  occupation  of  the  territory  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  provide  a  legal  basis  for  a 
German  armed  contribution. 

At  the  moment  it  is  only  in  the  Soviet  Zone  that 
any  large  number  of  Germans  are  in  uniform  and 
carrying  arms.  The  puppet  government  has 
armed  and  trained  some  100,000  of  its  youth.  One 
may  well  doubt  whether  these  soldiers  are  either 
honored  or  respected  by  the  population.  Yet  be- 
cause the  power  of  the  police  state  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  is  backed  by  the  presence  of  Eussian  troops, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  regime  has 
physical  domination  of  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants of  the  enslaved  part  of  Germany. 

The  Future  of  Germany 

What  of  the  future,  you  may  ask.  We  are  al- 
lied to  the  free  peoples  of  Germany  today  in  de- 
fense of  Europe.  The  only  government  entitled 
to  speak  for  them,  the  freely  elected  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic,  is  by  its  own  declaration 
a  provisional  government,  for  it  has  been  elected 
by  only  the  inhabitants  of  what  were  once  the 
American,  British,  and  French  Zones.  While 
praising  its  accomplishments  and  welcoming  it  as 
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a  partner,  we  must  at  the  same  time  hope  for  its 
replacement  by  an  all-German  government  freely 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  Zone  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  Federal  Republic.  This 
is  the  paradox  of  the  present,  a  result  of  the  tragic 
split  of  Germany  today. 

As  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  have  repeatedly  declared, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  lasting  peace  and  security 
in  the  world  until  German  reunification  is 
achieved,  until  an  all-German  government  is  estab- 
lished in  Berlin.  When  that  day  comes,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Republic  will  have  been  con- 
cluded. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  something  of  its  present 
achievements,  material,  political,  and  spiritual. 
It  has  restored  the  German  people  to  a  position 
of  respect  among  free  nations ;  it  is  now  our  ally 
in  the  gigantic  struggle  of  our  times;  its  prob- 
lems are  our  problems.  To  cooperate  effectively 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  must 
seek  to  understand  each  other. 


Tasks  and  Responsibilities 
of  the  Foreign  Service 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 

I  am  happy  by  my  presence  here  to  testify  to 
the  tremendous  importance  which  I  attach  to  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  and  my  grati- 
fication that  so  many  persons,  some  for  the  first 
time  and  others  in  midcareer,  are  going  out  into 
it  with  the  special  qualifications  that  you  get 
from  the  Institute. 

As  perhaps  many  of  you  know,  my  family  has 
been  identified  with  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  for  a  long  time,  going  back  several 
generations.  But  when  I  recall  some  of  those 
earlier  days,  I  think  how  different  the  tasks  and 
responsibilities  were  then  from  what  they  are 
today.    They  are  just  totally  incomparable. 

I  have  traveled  about  a  good  bit,  as  you  may 
have  heard.  I  have  been  to  a  total,  I  believe,  of 
38  foreign  countries,  and  in  each  of  those  coun- 
tries  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  ask  the  Am- 
bassador to  bring  together  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  of  the  related  United  States 
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services  in  that  country.     I  have  tried  to  take 
vantage  of  my  presence  to  have  a  little  talk  w 
them  and  to  tell  them  what  I  think  about 
Foreign  Service  and  its  responsibilities  today. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  in 
history,  the  fate  of  our  own  national  future — i 
I  think  one  can  fairly  say  of  the  future  of  m 
of  the  free  world — rests  upon  the  group  of  pec 
who  make  up  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Uni 
States.  In  time  of  war  that  responsibility  n 
upon  the  military  services  primarily.  In  time 
assured  peace  the  task  of  the  diplomat — of 
Foreign  Service  officer— may  be  an  amiable  c 
reflecting  what  it  was  in  the  earlier  days  to  wh 
I  referred.  But  in  times  like  these  the  respoi 
bilities  of  representing  the  United  States  abrc 
have  become  immense.  There  is  today  whal 
called  a  "cold"  war.  There  is  a  struggle  go 
on  which  is  worldwide  in  scope.  The  danger  c 
stantly  exists  that  that  struggle  could  break  fr 
the  so-called  cold  war  into  a  hot  war.  "We  m 
realize  that  in  every  post  the  loss  of  the  so-cal 
cold  war  could  have  grave  consequences  not  o 
in  that  country  but  in  adjoining  countries. 

As  I  was  just  saying  to  Secretary  Henderson 
we  were  coming  down  here  from  my  office — th 
is  no  single  post  today  that  is  not  of  great  i 
portance.  I  think  there  are  about  80.  The  nv. 
ber  is  increasing  as  new  countries  come  into  bei 
We  have  a  few  new  countries  every  year  now. 
every  one  of  these  posts  the  problems  are  ma 
and  important,  and  a  loss  there — a  breakthroi 
there — could  have  serious  consequences,  just  as 
time  of  war  a  breakthrough  by  the  enemy  at  f 
point  could  have  serious  consequences  all  ale 
the  line.    So  it  is  today. 

Now,  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  practice 
diplomacy  for  the  people  in  the  field  is  not  cc 
plicated — that  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  deli 
notes  and  to  receive  notes.    But  nothing  could 
further  from  the  truth  today.    I  believe  that 
perhaps  went  through  a  period  when  that  was 
case.    But  as  things  are  now,\m  the  basis  of 
observation,  the  personal  qualities  of  the  memb 
of  our  Foreign  Service  are  often  the  decisive  < 
ment.    It  is  particularly  important  that  they 
velop  the  ability  to  make  decisions,  to  report  tl: 
observations  and  opinions  in  an  understanda 
way,  and  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  th 
own  Government  or  that  of  the  Government. 
which  they  are  accredited,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  find  that  on  my  trips  abroad  it  is  most  help 
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talk  face  to  face  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
pr  countries.  After  such  talks  I  am  able  to 
tU'iMatul  better  their  point  of  view  ami  to  ob- 
n  a  better  understanding  of  the  despatches  and 
>les  that  come  to  me.  I  can  do  that  kind  of 
n<r  in  a  certain  number  of  countries  once  in  a 
But  the  big  task  of  helping  me  to  such  an 
ilerstanding.  of  assisting  me  in  obtaining  the 
>per  background,  rests  upon  our  Foreign  Serv- 
officers.  They  have  the  task  not  only  of  under- 
nding  and  interpreting  accurately  the  point  of 
>w  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited 
I  equally  the  task  of  understanding  the  United 
wfn  point  of  view  and  transmitting  that  in  an 
■eptahle  way. 
[t  is  sometimes  easy  for  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 

■  to  get  to  feel  that  his  job  is  to  please  the  coun- 

■  to  which  he  is  accredited.  It  is  of  course  his 
>  to  keep  on  good  relations  with  the  peoples  of 
I  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  But  he 
ist  never  forget  that  he  is  serving  the  United 

And  it  is  vital  that  he  have  the  capacity  to 
lerstand  United  States  foreign  policy  and  to 
ilize  that  that  foreign  policy  is,  as  far  as  we 

I  make  it  so,  a  coherent  one.  We  don't  make 
r  foreign  policy  just  to  please  the  people  of 
mtry  "X."  or  country  "Y,"  or  country  "Z."  It 
y  please  country  "X"  and  it  may  not  please 
intrv  "Y."  "Well,  that  is  tough  on  the  Foreign 
rvice  people  that  live  in  country  "Y."  But  it  is 
part  of  their  job  sometimes  to  face  a  tough 
nation. 

IVe  receive  reports — reports  of  the  kind  that 
ae  of  you  people  who  are  graduating  here  today 

II  be  making  from  different  posts.  We  put 
we  reports  together  with  similar  reports  that 
ne  in  from  other  posts  and  use  them  in  formu- 
ing  our  policy.  When  our  policy  decision  goes 
:,  it  may  not  be  the  thing  that  you  recommended. 
u  may  feel  disappointed  about  it.  It  may  make 
xt  job  harder.  But  remember  that  the  over- 
strategies  and  policies  are  made  by  giving  con- 
eration  to  many  factors.  If  something  comes 
you  that  you  don't  like,  it's  because  we  in  the 
partment  have  received  information  from  other 
trees  which  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  policy 
on  which  we  have  decided  is  the  best  policy  in 
•  interest  of  the  United  States.  Your  job  is  to 
lerstand  and  make  that  policy  understandable 
he  leaders  of  the  governments  to  which  you  are 
redited.  That  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  per- 
med merely  by  delivering  written  notes  or  by 
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receiving  written  notes.  A  personal  element  has 
reappeared  today  in  these  relationships  to  a  very 
marked  degree  indeed. 

An  illustration  of  the  importance  of  personal 
relationships  is  the  meeting  which  I  attended  the 
last  2  or  3  days  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  where 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  met  with  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  two  countries  to  the  north  and  south 
of  us.  What  was  our  purpose?  It  was  not  to 
solve  any  problems.  We  had  no  concrete  prob- 
lems on  our  agenda.  It  was  to  create  conditions 
which  would  make  problems  which  may  arise  more 
solvable.  You  who  are  in  foreign  posts  will  find 
that  your  task  is  not  just  to  solve  some  concrete 
problem,  although  there  will  be  plenty  of  prob- 
lems, but  that  you  may  also  have  the  task  of  cre- 
ating relationships,  creating  understanding,  so 
that  when  particular  problems  arise  the  atmos- 
phere will  be  such  as  to  make  those  problems  more 
solvable.  This  will  be  a  tremendously  exciting 
job. 

Those  of  you  who  are  in  the  midcareer  group 
already  know  the  fascination,  the  burdens,  the 
tasks,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Service  and  are 
better  qualifying  yourselves  to  solve  them  as  you 
go  into  senior  positions.  Some  of  you  are  just 
completing  your  beginning  course  and  will  be  as- 
suming these  tasks  and  responsibilities  for  the 
first  time. 

I  congratulate  both  groups.  I  congratulate  you 
not  only  on  what  you  have  accomplished  to  date 
but  upon  the  future  that  lies  ahead  of  you,  the 
future  which  will  not  always  be  easy. 

In  the  talk  I  made  last  Friday  night,  after  I 
came  back  from  Asia,2 1  emphasized  that  we  must 
have  more  people  who  are  willing  to  take  on  tasks 
of  this  sort,  recognizing  that  the  sacrifices  are  con- 
siderable, recognizing  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
warded in  material  things  since  they  are  not  sell- 
ing themselves  in  a  market  place  to  the  highest 
bidder.  We  must  have  more  people  who  recog- 
nize that  it  is  the  great  American  tradition  to 
carry  the  American  message,  the  knowledge  of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  our  ideals,  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  globe.  That  is  what  our  Na- 
tion was  founded  for,  really. 

The  opening  paragraphs  of  The  Federalist  pa- 
pers point  out  that  it  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the 
American  people  by  their  example  to  show  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  how  a  free  form  of  so- 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  2,  1956,  p.  539. 
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ciety  can  be  organized  and  that  upon  the  success 
or  failure  of  our  experiment  will  depend  the  wel- 
fare of  all  humanity.  That  has  been  the  concept 
of  our  Nation  since  its  earliest  days.  It  is  the 
task  of  those  of  you  who  are  graduating  today 
to  carry  out  that  great  American  tradition.  In 
this  Institute  you  have  been  qualifying  better  to 
perform  this  task.  I  am  sure  that  in  carrying  it 
out  you  will  have  satisfactions  which  can  be 
gained  in  no  other  way. 


Canadian-Mexican-U.S.  Meeting 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian-Mexican-United 
States  Heads  of  Government  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  March  26  to  28,  the  three  coun- 
tries were  represented  by  the  following  delega- 
tions : 

Canada 

Louis  S.  St.  Laurent,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 

Lester  B.  Pearson,  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 

of  Canada 
Arnold   D.    P.   Heeney,   Ambassador   of   Canada   to  the 

United  States 
John  W.  Holmes,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

External  Affairs  of  Canada 

Mexico 

Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines,  President  of  the  United  Mexican 

States 
Luis   Padilla  Nervo,   Minister   of  Foreign  Relations  of 

Mexico 
Manuel  Tello,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States 

United  States 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United  States 

John  Foster  Dulles,   Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 

States 
Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  F.  Holland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Francis    White,    Ambassador    of   the    United    States    to 

Mexico 
R.  Douglas  Stuart,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 

Canada 


U.  S.  Makes  Final  Payment 
to  U.  N.  Refugee  Fund 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2377  dated  March  27 

Henry  (Jabot  Lodge,  .Jr.,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  on  March  27  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
;i  check  for  $261,000  representing  the  final  pay- 


ment by  the  United  States  on  its  1055  pledgl 
the  UN.  Refugee  Fund.  This  brings;  to  $1 ,00g]  J 
this  country's  1955  contribution  to  the  progJ 
which  is  designed  to  find  permanent  solutions 
the  problem  of  the  European  refugees  made  ho  ( 
less  by  war  and  the  political  upheavals  which  I 
lowed. 

The  U.S.  pledge  was  for  $1,200,000  for  the  1 
endar  year  1955,  but  this  was  made  on  the  unc( 
standing  that  the  U.S.  contribution  should  not  , 
ceed  one-third  of  all  governmental  contributii 
to  the  fund. 

The  President  has  recently  asked  Congress  -i 
an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the  progii 
for  1956  on  a  similar  basis  and  has  also  request 
that  the  unexpended  balance  for  1955  be  carii 
over  for  use  in  1956.  In  addition,  the  Presidi 
has  requested  $800,000  for  the  first  6  months  j 
1957;  if  appropriated,  these  funds  would  faci 
tate  advance  planning  for  the  program. 


Atoms-f or- Peace  Agreement 
With  Thailand  Signed 

Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  m-adei 
Bangkok  on  March  13  oy  Secretary  Dulles  a 
Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  Foreign  Minister^ 
Thailand,  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  a  Th ', 
U.S.  agreement  on  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  enei 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Today,  with  the  signing  of  this  agreement  i 
the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy,  Thailand  and  « 
United  States  have  forged  yet  another  link  in  tl:  I 
partnership  for  peace  and  human  well-being.  . 
we  all  know,  this  partnership  goes  back  ove  ; 
century.  I  am  proud  that  American  doctors,  ei 
cators,  and  experts  in  many  fields  have  work 
with  Thai  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  tei 
nicians  to  put  to  use  the  scientific  advances  r 
medicine  and  other  fields.  These  Thai  <rc 
American  pioneers  built  the  Thai-American  pa& 
nership  on  the  solid  foundations  of  mutual  \\\ 
and  mutual  respect  as  they  labored  together.  "W 1 
the  inception  of  the  Thai-US.  economic  coope ■ 
tion  program,  this  Thai-American  joint  effort  u 
expanded  and  accelerated  as  new  scientific  ( ;- 
coveries  and  new  skills  were  brought  to  bear  D 
Thailand  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  public  beak 
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(location,  and  transportation.     Thai  and  Ameri- 
roerts,  working  side  by  side,  have  evolved 
ived  breeds  of  rice,  rid  wide  areas  of  malaria 
ther  diseases,  expanded  water  supplies  and 
mirations,  and  made  higher  education  avail- 
to  many.     In  turn,  Thailand  has  shared  its 
kills  in  many  of  these  fields  with  its  neighbors 
How  members  of  the  United  Nations  while 
i  turn  receiving  aid  in  certain  fields  from  inter- 
ational   organizations   as   well   as   the   United 
"We  can  look  with  deep  satisfaction  upon 
joint  achievements  while  pushing  forward 
the  task  of  continuing  to  improve  the  con- 
itions  under  which  men  live. 
Xow  science  lias  put  a  wonderful  new  force 
■>.  our  grasp — the  untold  energy  of  the  atom. 
I  President  of  the  United  States,  by  his  per- 
'iial   sponsorship   of   the   atoms-for-peace   pro- 
shown  the  United  States  desire  to  share 
aiowledge  and  help  provide  equipment  to  its 
lends  so  that  by  pooling  efforts  the  benefits  of 
omic  science  may  be  sooner  and  more  effectively 
alized.     To   this   end  the  United   States  has 
1  earnestly   with   the  other  nations  prin- 
pally  involved  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
ternational  atomic  energy  agency.    Represent- 
both  of  Thailand  and  the  United  States 
<t  tended  and  contributed  to  a  very  successful 
ternational    conference    on    peacefid    uses    of 
omic  energy  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
nited  Nations  in  Geneva  last  summer.     The 
1  States  has  concluded  a  series  of  bilateral 
orients  with  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
oviding  for  cooperative  efforts  in  this  vast  new 
In   signing   this   agreement   here   today, 
ind  joins  in  this  program  designed  to  ad- 
nee  the  frontiers  of  science  for  the  benefit  of 
mkind.     This  program  is  imaginative,  excit- 
.'.  and  realistic.     The  agreement  lays  a  basis 
i  further  cooperation  between  Thailand  and  the 
States  in  this  important  field,  including 
rtablishment  of  an  experimental  reactor  in 
nailand.    Radioisotopes  to  fight  the  ravages  of 
ase  can  thus  be  made  available  to  Thai  hos- 
and  medical  schools.     A  major  source  of 
ng  in  this  important  technology  would  thus 
up  in  Thailand;  eight  Thai  scientists  have 
v  gone  to  the  United  States  for  training  in 
■  fundamentals  of  atomic  science. 
N  e  must  not  expect  atomic  science  to  work  any 
■lden  far-reaching  miracles.    We  must  carefully 
'ild  up  common  knowledge,  work  out  common 
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problems,  develop  and  share  skills.  Progress  may 
well  be  slow  in  the  beginning  as  we  explore  the 
complexities  of  atomic  science.  Here  or  any- 
where it  is  a  long  path  from  the  scientific  labora- 
tory to  the  engineering  drawing  board  and  to  the 
completion  of  any  project  in  this  field.  Yet  ex- 
plorations in  this  field  of  atomic  energy  to  date 
give  stirring  indications  of  the  potential  benefits 
to  all  men  which  we  may  some  day  realize.  As 
we  strive  forward,  we  must  display  those  char- 
acteristics of  resourcefulness,  devotion  to  duty,  in- 
dustry, and  mutual  assistance  and  cooperation 
which  characterized  the  work  of  those  Thai  and 
Americans  who  pioneered  in  the  fields  of  medicine 
and  applied  sciences  here  in  Thailand. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRINCE  WAN 

It  was  indeed  a  great  day  in  history,  pregnant 
with  unlimited  possibilities  of  benefit  to  mankind, 
when  President  Eisenhower  announced  to  the 
world  through  the  United  Nations  his  atoms-for- 
peace  program.  It  stands  as  a  landmark  in  his- 
tory because  it  marks  the  determination  of  man 
to  harness  this  new  potential  source  of  energy  for 
peaceful  uses.  It  opens  up  a  wide  vista  of  untold 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  mankind.  With  the 
lofty  spirit  that  inspires  the  American  people 
your  Government  now  offers  to  let  the  world  share 
in  the  knowledge  and  experience  you  have  gained 
in  this  new  field  of  science. 

In  this  spirit  your  Government  has  already 
opened  up  your  institutes  to  provide  training  for 
scientists  from  other  countries.  As  you  men- 
tioned, eight  Thai  scientists  have  already  gone 
to  the  United  States  for  this  purpose  and  more 
will  follow.  An  atomic  research  library  is  also 
being  made  available  free  to  Thailand.  I  under- 
stand that  the  materials  are  already  here  and  will 
shortly  be  presented  by  your  Ambassador  to  His 
Majesty's  Government. 

And  now  comes  this  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  our  two  Governments  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  reactor  in  Thailand  and 
in  making  available  to  Thailand  the  requisite  ma- 
terials for  experiments  in  research  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy  to  the  end  that  diseases 
may  be  fought  and  other  uses  in  agriculture  and 
industry  might  followT  later  on. 

We  recognize  that,  in  your  offer  to  let  the  world 
share  in  the  program  for  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
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energy,  your  Government  is  moved  purely  by  the 
noble  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
As  you  aptly  put  it,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  program 
initiated  by  the  agreement  which  we  have  just 
signed  is  designed  to  advance  the  frontier  of  sci- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  is  indeed 
imaginative,  exciting,  realistic,  and,  I  might  add, 
also  extremely  generous.  We  are  deeply  grateful 
for  this  assistance  and  gladly  accept  it  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  offered,  for  we  know  that  no  sinister 
motive  lies  behind  it.  It  is  offered  to  us  in  the 
same  selfless  spirit  that  moved  American  mission- 
aries and  other  humanitarian  workers,  men  and 
women,  to  devote  their  untiring  efforts,  for  well 
over  a  century  now,  to  help  our  people  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  health  and  welfare. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  agreement  is  yet  another 
testimony  of  the  unshakable  resolve  of  your  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  the  progress  of  mankind  so 
that  men  can  live  in  freedom  and  have  the  neces- 
sary conditions  to  develop  their  freedom.  It  is 
also  another  landmark  in  the  history  of  Thai- 
American  relationships  which  have  grown  and  are 
growing  ever  closer  and  firmer  every  day.  I  am 
indeed  proud  and  highly  honored  to  be  able  to 
participate  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  in 
this  historical  event. 


Sale  of  129  Tons  of  Heavy  Water 
in  Atoms-for-Peace  Program 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  March  13 
announced  approval  of  the  sale  of  129  tons  of 
heavy  water  to  six  nations  for  assistance  in  their 
peacetime  applications  of  atomic  energy.  Six- 
teen tons  of  the  material  have  been  shipped  abroad. 

The  initial  consignments  of  11  tons  to  Great 
Britain  and  5  to  France  were  manufactured  at 
the  Commission's  plant  at  Dana,  Ind.     Heavy 


water  also  is  produced  at  its  facilities  in 
Carolina.    All  sales  are  at  the  price  of  $2 
pound  announced  August  8,  1955. 

Included  in  the  129-ton  total  was  an  additii 
1 1  tons  for  the  Government  of  India.  An  ori  j  i 
order  of  10  tons  for  India,  announced  Febr  t 
12,  1955,1  was  the  first  to  be  approved  for  I 
special  reactor  material  under  the  Preside 
atoms-for-peace  program.  The  21  tons  wi]  1 
used  by  the  Government  of  India  in  a  resex 
reactor  which  the  Government  of  Canada  ha;  I 
nounced  it  plans  to  give  India  under  the  Cole  1 
Plan. 

The  total  amounts  approved  for  sale  ar 
follows:  United  Kingdom,  50  tons;  France,! 
India,  21;  Australia,  11;  Italy,  10;  and  Swii 
land,  up  to  7,  with  2  tons  to  be  delivered  by  j 
gust  1957. 

Britain  will  use  the  material  in  several  o  i 
civilian  research  reactors.  The  Swiss  order 
go  to  Reactor,  Ltd.,  the  private  group  which  i 
ries  on  nuclear  research  in  Switzerland  andi] 
erates  the  pool-type  research  reactor  purch  < 
from  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  ata 
for-peace  conference  in  Geneva  last  August. 

Heavy  water  is  used  as  a  moderator  in  sev 
types  of  reactors  to  slow  down  the  speed  of  • 
trons  emitted  in  the  splitting  of  atoms  of  1 
fissionable  uranium-235. 


Mr.  Allyn  To  Be  U.S.  Representatii 
to  Eleventh  Session  of  ECE 

The  Senate  on  March  28  confirmed  Stanley 
Allyn  to  be  a  representative  of  the  United  St 
to  the  11th  session  of  the  Economic  Commis: 
for  Europe. 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7, 1955,  p.  396.' 
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he  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
outh  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1955:  Part  III 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


UTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS  AND  U.S. 
ECHNICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

-oad  Character  of  United  States  Programs 

There  was  continued  recognition,  during  the 
mrse  of  1955,  of  the  positive  necessity  of  techni- 
!  and  economic  assistance,  especially  in  such 
iderdeve loped  areas  as  those  of  the  Near  East, 
juth  Asia,  and  Africa.  Although  the  Soviet 
OTemment  spoke  much  of  technical  and  economic 

ince,  particularly  during  1955,  it  had  not 
irticipated  in  the  United  Nations  Technical  As- 

v  Program,  hitherto  condemned  as  a  de- 
ra  for  colonial  exploitation,  until  1953  and  then 
ider  restrictions  and  with  a  very  small  con- 
dition.2 On  the  contrary,  the  United  States 
s  long  engaged,  both  directly  and  through  the 
lited  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies,  and  re- 

I  organizations,  in  constructive  programs  of 

.nee.  U.S.  pai'ticipation  is  based  on  the 
idization  that  the  maintenance  of  international 
lace  and  security,  the  preservation  of  the  politi- 

lependence  and  territorial  integrity  of  states, 
!     promotion    of    political    stability,    and   the 

~es  of  orderly  change  are  all  interconnected. 

Die  record  of  the  United  States  in  this  field  is  an 

i  pressive  one.     Between  July  1,  1945,  and  Sep- 

t  aber  30, 1955,  the  total  of  United  States  grants 

»1  credits  to  other  nations  reached  $52,287,000,- 

t  which  no  less  than  $41,340,000,000  was  in 

ants.    Some  $17,248,000,000  went  for  eco- 


For  Part  I  of  this  article,  dealing  with  political  issues, 

►  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19, 1956,  p.  452 ;  for  Part  II,  on  prob- 

1»  -  of  regional  security,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  26,  1956,  p.  510. 

J  Howard  is  United  Nations  adviser  for  the  Bureau  of 

l stern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 

For  a  U.S.  statement  on  Soviet  participation,  see 
B.ixtin  of  Mar.  5,  1956,  p.  395. 


nomic  and  technical  assistance,  famine  relief,  and 
other  urgent  relief.  Of  these  amounts,  grants 
and  credits  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa  totaled 
$4,466,000,000,  the  net  grants  reaching  $3,934,000,- 
000  and  credits  $532,000,000.  In  South  Asia, 
grants  and  credits  totaled  $548,000,000,  with  the 
net  grants  standing  at  $280,000,000.  A  more  de- 
tailed picture  of  the  situation  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  as  a  whole  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  table.3 

Summary  of  Net   U.S.  Grants  and  Credits 
in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa   (1945-1955)  * 


Greece 

Turkey , 

Iran 

Egypt 

Israel 

Jordan  

Liberia 

Unspecified    (Near    East    and 

Africa)  

Afghanistan 

India 

Pakistan 

Unspecified  (South  Asia).  .  .  . 

Totals  by  Area 

Near  East  and  Africa  .  .  .  . 

South  Asia 

Near  East,  South  Asia  and 
Africa 


Net  Grants 

Net  Credits 

$1, 208, 000, 000 

$81, 100, 000 

226, 000,  COO 

94, 000, 000 

147, 000, 000 

54,000,000 

26,  COO,  000 

4, 000, 000 

233, 000, 000 

137, 000, 000 

25, 000, 000 

6,000,000 

19,000,000 

189, 000, 000 

-7,000,000 

3, 000, 000 

26, 000, 000 

116,000,000 

228, 000, 000 

142, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 

19,000,000 

$1,967,000,000 

$532,000,000 

280, 000, 000 

268, 000, 000 

$2,  247, 000, 000 

$800,000,000 

Net  Total 


$1, 289, 000, 000 
320, 000, 000 
201, 000, 000 
30,000,000 
370, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 

182, 000. 000 

29, 000, 0C0 

344,000,000 

157,000,000 

19, 000, 000 


$2, 499,  COO,  000 
548, 000, 000 

$3, 047, 000, 000 


3  This  article  does  not  cover  the  contribution  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  International  Educational  Exchange 
Service  in  this  area.  For  a  brief  account  of  activities 
under  this  program,  see  The  International  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, 15th  Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  (Department 
of  State  publication  6293,  1956). 

1  Department  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits 
by  the  United  States  Government,  September  1955  quar- 
ter, tables  1  and  2.  Net  figures  cited  here  differ  from 
certain  of  the  individual  country  figures  cited  below  be- 
cause they  are  computed  on  another  basis. 
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A  potentially  important  phase  of  the  broad  U.S. 
program  was  the  initialing  of  a  series  of  atoms- 
for-peace  agreements  with  Turkey  (May  3),  Leb- 
anon (June  2),  Israel  (June  3),  Pakistan  (June 
15),  and  Greece  (June  22).  Under  these  agree- 
ments, the  governments  concerned  were  to  receive 
information  concerning  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  research  reactors  and  their  use 
as  research,  development,  and  engineering  tools; 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  to  lease  up  to  6  kilograms  (13.2  pounds)  of 
contained  U-235  in  uranium  enriched  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  20  percent  U-235.  The  agreements  also 
provided  for  exchange  of  unclassified  informa- 
tion in  the  research  reactor  field,  and  on  the  use 
of  radioactive  isotopes  in  physical  and  biological 
research,  medical  therapy,  agriculture,  and  indus- 
try. The  agreements  would  enable  the  countries 
involved  to  acquire  valuable  training  and  experi- 
ence in  nuclear  science  and  engineering  for  the 
development  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
including  civilian  nuclear  power.5 

Assistance  Programs  During  1955 

The  programs  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance during  1955  were  within  the  broad  frame- 
work which  had  been  elaborated  over  the  years. 
As  President  Eisenhower  explained  in  his  foreign 
economic  policy  message  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States  re- 
quired "economic  strength  among  our  allies"  and 
"economic  growth  in  underdeveloped  areas"  in 
order  to  "lessen  international  instability  growing 
out  of  the  vulnerability  of  such  areas  to  Commu- 
nist penetration  and  subversion." 6 

President  Eisenhower's  theme  was  carried  for- 
ward in  his  recommendations  for  the  1956  mutual 
security  program,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
April  20,  in  which  there  was  considerable  stress 
on  the  problems  of  the  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa.7  All  told,  the  President  recommended 
that  Congress  approve  funds  totaling  $3,530,000,- 
000  for  the  mutual  security  program,  of  which 
$712,500,000  was  for  economic  programs,  includ- 
ing $172,000,000  for  a  continuation  of  technical 


cooperation  programs,  $175,500,000  for  spec, 
programs,  and  $165,000,000  for  development  i 
sistance;  $179,000,000  was  to  be  allocated  to  \ 
Middle  East.  In  all,  about  $812,500,000,  or  abl 
25  percent,  was  requested  for  nonmilitary  pi 
grams.  In  a  statement  of  May  5  before  the  Sen  i 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Secret  \ 
Dulles  declared : 

International  communism  is  pressing  hard  to  extendi 
influence  in  Asian  countries  which  lack  the  econcl 
strength  to  support  an  adequate  defense  establishn  i 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  foundation  of  political  i 
bility  and  steadily  improving  living  standards.8 

Mr.  Dulles  was  convinced  that  a  continuation!: 
this  "investment  of  strength"  under  the  muti 
security  program  could  meet  the  Soviet  challei  e 
In  the  end,  the  Congress  appropriated  sci 
$2,700,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1956,  includj 
$1,700,000,000  for  defense  support,  developiri 
assistance,  technical  assistance,  and  other  pj 
grams.  It  may  be  observed  that,  of  these  fui  s 
some  $113,700,000  was  designed  for  defense  sa 
port  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  $73,000,000  u 
to  go  for  development  assistance  in  that  area,  .< 
the  general  authorization  for  technical  coopu 
tion  amounted  to  $127,500,000.  Other  items  i 
interest  were  the  appropriations  of  $14,500 )( 
for  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund  (Unicef),  &A 
$62,000,000  for  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Age:] 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (Unrv  ) 
and  $100,000,000  for  the  President's  Fund  a 
Asian  Economic  Development.  For  all  purp  ei 
except  direct  military  assistance,  approximal] 
$317,000,000  was  allocated  to  the  Near  East,  Sett 
Asia,  and  Africa  during  1955.9 

Assistance  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran 

Greece  and  Turkey  had  been  the  subject  of  >< 
cial  American  assistance,  designed  to  strengiei 


5  For  text  of  the  agreement  with  Turkey,  which  entered 
into  force  on  June  10,  see  Bulletin  of  July  11, 1955,  p.  55. 
The  agreement  with  Lebanon  entered  into  force  on  July 
18;  that  witli  Israel  on  July  12;  Pakistan  on  Aug.  11;  and 
Greece  on  Aug.  4,  l!).v(. 

'  l',t  u.KTiN  of  Jan.  24, 1955,  p.  119. 

;  Ibid.,  .May  2,  lit.".,  p.  711. 


"Ibid.,  May  23,  1955,  p.  855.  See  also  the  Secret  ft 
statement  of  May  25  before  the  House  Committe  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  ibid.,  June  6,  1955,  p.  911,  and  th;  ol 
Harold  E.  Stassen  before  the  House  Committee  on  & 
8,  1955,  ibid.,  July  4,  1955,  p.  29. 

0  For  a  summary  of  the  uses  to  which  mutual  sec  itj 
funds  were  put  in  individual  countries  during  the  rs 
half  of  1!)5.r(,  see  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  i» 
rity  Program,  for  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  SO,  m 
II.  Doc.  266,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  20  (Pakistan),  »l 
(India),  p.  22  (Afghanistan  and  Nepal),  p.  25  (G^bM 
and  Turkey),  p.  26  (Iran),  p.  27  (Arab  States  and  Iul 
:i nd  p.  32  (Africa). 
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oir  defensive  positions  and  to  preserve  their  po- 
k-al  independence  and  territorial  integrity.  De- 
ite  serious  difficulties  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
y  concerning  Cyprus,  Greek  and  Turkish  armed 
roes  continued  to  constitute  an  essential  ele- 
git in  the  Western  defense  system.  Both  were 
ambers  of  Nato  and  the  Balkan  Alliance,  and 
irkey  was  a  signatory  of  the  Baghdad  Pact 

Among     the     noteworthy     undertakings     for 
raogthening  the  Greek  economy  was  an  electric 
|\ver  project,  which  provided  Greece  for  the  first 
•  itli  a  unified  electric  power  generating  and 
.1  system,  more  than  doubling  the  prewar  out- 
It  was  announced  on  June  24  that  new  aid 

1  ding  $19,200,000,  partly  in  the  form  of  a  loan, 
Id  been  made  available  to  Greece  to  help  meet 
B  economic  pressures  arising  from  earthquake 
tmage.11 

The  United  States  also  continued  to  assist  Tur- 

k  during  1955.     Under  an  agreement  of  Novem- 

[■  1954.  supplemented  on  April  28,  1955,12  $29 

rllion  worth  of  American  surplus  agricultural 

pduets  was  to  be  shipped  to  Turkey,  in  view  of 

j Top  failure  and  diminished  foreign  exchange, 

tl'  effects  of  which  were  felt  during  1955.     In 

dler  not  to  jeopardize  either  Turkey's  military 

on  or  its  achievements  under  the  program 

1950,  the  United  States  agreed  in  June  to 

i  reuse  the  defense-support  program  in  fiscal 

1 '."»  from  $70  million  to  $100  million,  the  acldi- 

$30  million  to  assist  Turkey  during  the 

ency  period  and  to  provide  for  imports  of 

r    materials,  basic  commodities,  and  spare  parts 

fr  its  industrial  establishment. 

t  was  announced  on  January  17,  1956,  that,  at 

tl  request  of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 

» Turkey,  Clarence  B.  Randall,  the  eminent  in- 

iktrialist  and  special  consultant  to  President 

Benhower    on    foreign    economic    policy,    had 

i  to  visit  Turkey  late  in  January  to  discuss 

tnic  problems  of  interest  to  both  countries. 

3  expected  that  Mr.  Randall's  visit  would 

2  atly  contribute  to  the  further  development  of 
merican-Turkish  economic  relations  and  to  the 


(Direct  American  participation  in  the  project  ended  on 
15,  1055.     On  June  10  Greece  signed  an  agreement 
■  the  United  States  for  defense  use  of  technology,  de- 
Bed  to  foster  the  exchange  of  technology  for  defense 
ijwses  (Bulletin  of  July  11,  1955,  p.  84). 
Bulletin  of  July  18,  1955,  p.  100. 
May  16,  1955,  p.  814. 


advancement  of   mutual   understanding   in   this 
realm.13 

Although  the  oil  settlement  of  October  1954  had 
started  the  flow  of  substantial  oil  revenues  to  Iran 
by  1955,  financial  assistance  was  still  necessary  to 
meet  urgent  needs.  The  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration (now  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration),  for  example,  made  a  loan  of 
$32  million  for  defense  purposes,  government  em- 
ployee payrolls,  and  other  expenses.  There  was 
increasing  evidence  of  the  success  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  Iran  during  1955.  A  program  for  the 
control  of  malaria  had  been  launched  4  years 
before  by  U.S.  health  technicians;  by  1955,  the 
Iranians  themselves  were  carrying  on  most  of 
the  work.  Similarly,  U.S.  technicians  had  taught 
the  techniques  of  livestock  crossbreeding  to  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  employees,  who  in  turn  were 
spreading  the  knowledge  to  rural  areas.  A 
teacher-training  program  was  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  involving  some 
12,000  teachers,  or  about  40  percent  of  the  Iranian 
teaching  staff.  There  was  also  progress  in  the 
field  of  public  administration,  and  an  Institute  of 
Administrative  Affairs  was  opened  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tehran  in  January  1955.14 

Assistance  to  the  Middle  East 

The  United  States  has  also  engaged  in  signifi- 
cant development  projects  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  case  of  Egypt,  which  had  initiated  a  compre- 
hensive 10-year  economic  development  program, 
for  example,  the  United  States  made  available  a 
total  of  $40  million  in  development  assistance  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1955,  and,  in  addition,  $2  million 
was  allocated  for  technical  cooperation.  The 
American  program  stressed,  among  other  things, 
railway  and  highway  improvement.  A  loan  agree- 
ment provided  for  repayment  of  $7  million  of  the 

"Ibid.,  Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  171.  Since  the  beginning  of 
1948  Turkey  has  received  $463  million  in  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  for  development  assist- 
ance related  to  the  upkeep  of  its  armed  forces  and  for 
technical  assistance.  During  the  same  period,  Turkey 
has  borrowed  some  $25  million  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  about  $63  million  from  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  while  short-term 
government  and  commercial  debts  in  Europe  were  esti- 
mated at  about  $150  million. 

"  For  text  of  a  U.S.-Iranian  agreement  signed  on  Feb. 
20, 1956,  on  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  see  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3506.  On  Feb.  26, 
1956,  the  Export-Import  Bank  signed  a  $14  million  credit 
agreement  with  Iran  for  railroad  improvement. 
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$40  million,  and,  as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects,  Egypt  was  to  spend  the  equivalent  of 
$43  million  from  its  resources. 

In  addition,  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  was 
much  interested  in  the  project  for  the  construction 
of  the  High  Aswan  Dam  on  the  Nile  River,  both 
for  hydroelectric  and  for  irrigation  purposes,  the 
total  cost  of  which,  over  a  20-year  period,  was 
estimated  at  some  $1  billion.  During  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Abdel  Moneim  El  Kaissouni,  the  problem 
of  the  dam  was  discussed,  and  on  December  17, 
1955,  it  was  announced  that  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  had  assured  the  Egyptian 
Government  of  their  support  of  the  project,  "which 
would  be  of  inestimable  importance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Egyptian  economy  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  welfare  of  the  Egyptian  people." 
The  assistance  was  to  take  the  form  of  grants 
toward  defraying  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the 
initial  stages  of  the  construction,  involving  the 
coffer  dam,  the  foundations  for  the  primary  dam, 
and  auxiliary  work.  Assurance  was  also  given, 
subject  to  legislative  authority,  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  prepared 
"to  consider  sympathetically  in  the  light  of  then 
existing  circumstances  further  support  toward 
financing  the  later  stages  to  supplement  World 
Bank  financing."  15 

The  problem  of  assistance  to  Iraq  differed  from 
that  of  aid  to  Egypt  both  because  of  the  former's 
signature  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  because  of 
its  oil  revenues  of  about  $140  million  a  year.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  has  assisted  in  develop- 
ing Iraqi  military  potential  under  the  mutual 
defense  agreement  of  1954. 

The  primary  key  to  Iraqi  development  lies  in 
harnessing  the  waters  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
river  system;  construction  is  now  under  way  on 
a  series  of  dams.  Iraq  initiated  its  second  Five- 
Year  Plan  on  April  1,  1955,  and  the  Iraqi  De- 
velopment Board  proposed  that  the  equivalent  of 
some  $800  million  be  made  available  from  petro- 
leum to  finance  the  program,  much  of  the  empha- 
sis of  which  was  on  projects  to  raise  living 
standards.  Under  the  technical  cooperation 
program  in  Iraq  an  agricultural  college  was  estab- 


lished at  Abu  Ghraib  with  the  assistance  of  i 
nicians  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  whi] 
Technical  Institute  at  Baghdad  was  establl 
with  similar  assistance  from  the  Bradley  Inst 
of  Technology. 

With  its  limited  resources  and  the  presen 
some  450,000  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine, 
dan  continued  to  be  confronted  with  seriouf 
nomic  problems.  During  1955  the  United  £ 
made  $5  million  available  to  the  Jordania) 
velopment  program,  $3.6  million  of  it  in  the 
of  local  currency  purchased  with  pounds  ste 
generated  from  the  sale  of  American  coal  t 
United  Kingdom.  The  assistance  took  the 
of  road  construction,  afforestation,  and  w 
spreading  activities ;  some  50  miles  of  roads 
completed,  about  5,000  acres  of  formerly  ui 
ductive  land  were  brought  under  cultivation 
many  thousands  of  new  trees  were  planted.  & 
$2,200,000  was  provided  for  technical  cooper* 
with  projects  in  agriculture,  natural  resoi 
health,  and  education.  Nineteen  agricultura 
ters  serving  300  villages  are  now  in  operate 
Jordan.  Sound  beginnings  have  been  ma< 
education,  and  about  100  Jordanian  trainees  i 
field  of  education  have  been  sent  abroad.16 

During  1955,  a  large  part  of  the  progra 
Lebanon  was  designed  to  assist  in  improvin. 
Lebanese  road  system,  in  view  of  its  impor 
to  the  country's  economic  development.    An  a 
ment  in  June  1955  provided  for  $5,700,000  to 
finance  construction  of  a  modern  highway 
Beirut  to  the  Syrian  border,  connecting  wit 
road  to  Damascus,  one  of  the  important  high 
in  the  Middle  East.    While  the  Lebanese  Go 
ment  was  to  pay  the  major  cost,  $5  millic 
American  assistance  was  to  be  in  the  form 
15-year  loan  at  3  percent,  which  the  Lebanese 
ernment  has  not  yet  taken  up.    The  rema:: 
$700,000  was  to  be  used  to^  purchase  Ame; 
road-building  equipment  and  to  finance  an  i 
neering  survey  by  an  American  firm.    Other  i 
of  assistance  included  provision  of  $1.4  mi: 
for  improved  agricultural  equipment,  the  e 
lishment  of  30  agricultural  extension  offices  u 


"Bum.kti.n  of  Dec.  2(i,  1955,  p.  1050.  For  the  agricul- 
tural commodities  agreement  with  Egypt  .signed  Dec.  14, 
1955,  -<■<■  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
8489. 


"  On  Oct.  30,  1955,  the  Jordanian  Parliament  apr 
an  agreement  permitting  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  an  ind(! 
ent  American  petroleum  producer,  to  explore  Jordi 
oil.  It  provided  for  50  percent  sharing  after  paym  1 
exploration  expenditures  and  for  cancellation  all 
months  if  oil  was  not  found  ;  all  oil  wells  were  to  b'. 
the  exclusive  property  of  Jordan  after  55  years. 
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le  guidance  of  American  extension  specialists, 

tablishment  of  the  Lebanon  Industry  Insti- 

md  the  setting  up  of  the  National  Litani 

Joard  for  the  development  of  the  Litani  River." 

The  United  States  also  continued  to  support  the 

i  m  of  assistance  to  Arab  refugees  under 

nkwa.    Some  900,000  refugees  were  involved, 

bout  300,000  of  whom  were  completely  supported 

.  I  nkwa  in  camps,  while  the  rest  received  both 

rations  and  basic  medical  services,  at  an 

_  •  tost  of  $28  per  annum.18    It  is  partly 

[lection  with  the  refugee  problem  that  the 

1  States  has  sought  to  promote  the  develop- 

of  the  Jordan  River  Valley,  which  would 

ermit  the  irrigation  of  some  225,000  acres  of 

jid  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Israel  and 

iake  possible  eventual  settlement  of  some  200,000 

^Hoes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  continued 
s  assistance  to  Israel,  with  special  attention  to 
rograms  for  orderly  industrial  development, 
rogram  for  1955  centered  on  projects  de- 
gned  to  make  maximum  use  of  local  raw  ma- 
rials,  without  neglecting  agriculture.19  On 
pril  29  an  agreement  was  signed  with  Israel 
-oviding  for  the  sale  of  $8.3  million  worth  of  sur- 
!us  commodities,  including  50,000  metric  tons 
:  wheat  and  40,000  metric  tons  of  feed  grains, 
he  Israeli  pounds  derived  from  the  purchase  of 
iese  commodities  were  to  be  used  for  various 
lrposes,  including  American  expenditures  in  Is- 
el;  some  were  to  be  loaned  for  the  purpose  of 
<>nomic  development  in  Israel.20 
Neither  Yemen  nor  Saudi  Arabia  received  eco- 
>mie  or  technical  assistance  during  1955  from  the 
nited  States.  By  1954,  however,  Saudi  Arabia 
is  receiving  royalties  from  the  Arabian  Ameri- 
n  Oil  Company  at  the  rate  of  about  $260  million 
inually.  As  President  Eisenhower  declared  on 
Jt  11,  1955,  when  receiving  the  credentials 
9  idi  Arabian  Ambassador  Sheikh  Abdullah 
-Khayall,  "from  the  earliest  years  of  our  coun- 

lt  was  announced  on  Mar.  2,  1956,  that  an  Export- 
Bank  loan  of  .$105,000  to  Syria  would  assure  the 
-inning  of  a  program  to  bring  a  dependable  supply  of 
inking  water  to  various  parts  of  Syria. 
■  See  iiNo  D.N.  docs.  A/2978  and  Add.  1,  A/2989,  A/3057. 

Israel  also  receives  large-scale  assistance  from  unof- 
ial  sources  in  the  United  States.     During  1955,  for  ex- 
iple,  some  $42,318,500  was  subscribed  in  Israel  bonds, 
inging  the  total  sold  since  1951  to  $216,594,450. 
r  Boixettn  of  May  16,  1955,  p.  815. 
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try,  traders,  doctors,  and  educators  have  gone  [to 
the  Middle  East]  to  contribute,  through  their 
careers,  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
area." 21 

On  November  22,  it  was  announced  that  Yemen 
had  granted  a  concession  to  the  Yemen  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  first  oil  and  mineral  con- 
cession in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  30- 
year  agreement  provided  for  exclusive  explora- 
tion and  development  rights  over  40,000  square 
miles,  or  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  coastal  strip 
(Tihana).  All  net  profits  were  to  be  divided 
equally,  but  the  agreement  could  be  voided  if  com- 
mercial quantities  either  of  petroleum  or  minerals 
were  not  found  within  6  years. 

Assistance  in  Africa 

Among  the  projects  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  in  Africa,  examples  may  be  cited  from 
Liberia,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya.  Classes  began  in  the 
new  Booker  T.  "Washington  Institute  in  Liberia 
during  August  1955.  The  project  was  launched 
under  a  contract  with  Prairie  View  (Texas)  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  which  provided 
assistance  in  improving  teaching  methods  and 
planning  an  educational  curriculum.  A  project 
for  demonstrating  the  techniques  of  growing 
swamp  rice  was  completed  in  1955,  with  the  results 
disseminated  in  many  parts  of  Liberia  through  an 
agricultural  extension  system  organized  with 
American  assistance. 

A  joint  Ethiopian-American  educational  com- 
mission made  a  thorough  examination  of  Ethio- 
pian educational  needs,  through  the  technical  as- 
sistance program.  The  educational  program  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  was  already 
showing  results  in  Ethiopia.  The  3-year-old 
Jimma  Agricultural  Secondary  School  and  the 
Handicraft  School  at  Addis  Ababa,  were  financed 
entirely  by  the  Ethiopian  Government,  except  for 
the  cost  of  American  technicians.  In  addition, 
an  apprentice  trade  school  was  established  at  Ad- 
dis Ababa  by  technicians  from  the  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  as  part  of  a 
program  for  developing  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical training.  On  October  3  the  Export-Import 
Bank  announced  that  it  would  establish  a  $24  mil- 
lion credit  in  Ethiopia's  favor  for  the  develop- 

21  Department  of  State  press  release  486,  Aug.  11,  1955 
(not  printed). 
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ment  of  commercial  airfields  and  aviation  facili- 
ties throughout  the  country.22 

On  presenting  his  credentials  as  Ambassador, 
Sayyid  Saddiq  Muntasser,  on  May  6,  1955,  noted 
that  the  Libyan  people  had  placed  much  trust  in 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States  and  recalled 
the  role  which  the  United  States  had  played  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  future  of  Libya  in  the 
United  Nations.  Ambassador  Muntasser  also 
noted  that  the  decision  to  recognize  the  legitimate 
right  of  self-determination  had  been  made  on 
American  soil.  But  independence  had  not  solved 
all  problems,  and  Libya  still  counted  on  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  to  overcome  some  of 
its  difficulties  to  insure  its  complete  independence 
in  all  fields.  President  Eisenhower  replied  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  complex  problems  facing 
Libya  and  indicated  that  the  United  States  was 
"deeply  sympathetic"  with  the  efforts  which  were 
being  made  to  raise  Libyan  standards  of  living.23 

The  Libyan- American  Reconstruction  Commis- 
sion, with  an  American  as  executive  director,  was 
established  to  help  supervise  American  economic 
assistance.  Under  a  revised  technical  assistance 
agreement,  projects  were  being  integrated  within 
Libyan  government  departments  to  pave  the  way 
for  Libya  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
project  activities.  Preventive  and  other  public 
health  services  were  introduced  by  the  Libyan- 
American  Joint  Service  in  Public  Health. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  August  1  that  it  would  ship  6,800 
tons  of  surplus  American  wheat  to  Libya  in  an 
emergency  move  to  relieve  distress  occasioned  by 
a  poor  grain  harvest,  and  on  September  2  a  further 
agreement  was  signed  covering  an  additional 
grant  of  6,000  tons  and  bringing  to  45,000  tons  the 
total  of  wheat  shipments  authorized  over  a  period 
of  some  20  months.24 

Assistance  in  South  Asia 

In  South  Asia,  where  the  Soviet  Union  made 
considerable  propaganda  with  large  offers  of  as- 
sistance during  the  fall  of  1955,  the  United  States 


had  long  been  active  under  the  United  Nat 
and  its  own  bilateral  programs. 

Both  military  and  economic  assistance  has  1 
rendered  to  Pakistan,  which  has  taken  a  firm  j 
tion  on  the  side  of  the  free  world,  within 
framework  both  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec 
Defense  Treaty  and  the  Baghdad  Pact.  In  tl 
years  ending  on  June  30,  1955,  the  United  St 
provided  Pakistan  with  some  $361,850,000  in 
nomic  assistance.  Because  of  its  urgent  need 
assistance,  some  $71.8  million — $20  million  c 
loan  basis — was  provided  during  fiscal  year  1 
of  which  $40  million  was  for  commodity  imp( 
The  program  also  included  $20  million  for  defi 
support,  $5.5  million  for  flood  relief,  $5.3  mil 
for  technical  assistance  projects,  and  $1  million 
freight  costs  in  ocean  transport  of  surplus  a 
cultural  commodities. 

The  technical  assistance  program  in  Paki; 
during  1955  included  projects  directed  toward 
provement  of  transportation  and  indus 
Among  other  things,  Pakistan  International  I 
lines  and  Pan  American  World  Airways  sig 
an  agreement  in  May  providing  for  Ameri 
technical  assistance  in  expanding  Pakistan's 
transportation  system,  and  a  group  of  Ameri 
technicians  assisted  in  this  work.  American  t< 
nicians  also  cooperated  in  agricultural  prot 
tion,  land  reclamation,  public  health,  vocatic 
education,  and  the  community  development  j 
gram.  The  United  States  assisted  in  designir 
multipurpose  hydroelectric  dam  to  be  construe 
on  the  Karnafuli  River  in  East  Pakistan,  elec 
power  from  which  will  stimulate  industrial  de 
opment  and  also  contribute  to  flood  control 
irrigation.  In  May  the  United  States  and  Pi 
stan  signed  an  agreement  making  possible  gi 
anties  for  private  investments  in  Pakistan, 
signed  to  encourage  private  industry.25 

During  the  latter  part  of  1955,  India  was  visi 
by  Premier  Nikolai  Bulganin  and  Party  Se< 
tary  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  also  received  tai 
lizing  offers  of  Soviet  economic  and  technical 


a  Bulletin  of  Oct.  17,  1955,  p.  617. 

a  Department  of  State  press  release  244,  May  6,  1955 
(not  printed ). 

24  Bulletin  of  Aug.  15,  1955,  p.  263,  and  Sept.  12,  1955, 
p.  427.  For  a  U.  S.-Libyan  agreement  on  relief  supplies 
and  equipment,  see  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  .'5480. 


26  Bulletin  of  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  157,  and  June  20,  1 
p.  1018.  Greece,  Israel,  and  Turkey  have  signed  sim 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  prli 
investments. 

For  a  U.S.-Pakistan  agreement  on  mutual  secu 
signed  Jan.  11, 1955,  see  Treaties  and  Other  Internath 
Acts  Series  3183 ;  for  an  agreement  on  surplus  agrl 
tural  commodities  signed  Jan.  18,  1955,  see  TIAS  31 
for  a  technical  cooperation  agreement  signed  Jan. 
1955,  see  TIAS  3185. 
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tana-.-  The  I'nited  States,  for  its  part,  had 
[g  engaged  in  programs  of  economic  and  tech- 
■  assistance  in  India.  Indeed,  since  1951,  the 
liu-il  States  had  provided  India  with  gross  as- 
bce  totaling  more  than  $500  million,  divided 
[ually  between  grants  and  loans.  In  all 
■re  wore  more  than  50  joint  projects,  toward  the 
npletion  of  which  India  was  contributing  about 
(0  million.  In  addition,  American  foundations 
1  voluntary  agencies  have  contributed  some  $48 
Bon  to  various  projects  in  India. 
Bile  the  problems  with  regard  to  India  were 
■plicated,  results  were  already  evident  in  a 
mber  of  fields,  involving  both  agriculture  and 
lust rv.  During  fiscal  year  1955,  the  United 
ites  allocated  $84.3  million  to  Indian  projects, 
which  $45  million  was  on  a  loan  basis.  Of 
LI  million  in  development  assistance  funds 
de  available  during  1955,  $30  million  was  pro- 
uned  for  cotton  and  wheat  purchases  in  the 
ited  States;  the  rupees  acquired  by  the  United 
ites  from  these  purchases  were  part  of  the  $45 
[lion  loan  and  were  to  be  utilized  for  the  de- 
opment  of  power,  river  valley  projects,  and 
er  joint  projects. 

rechnieal  assistance  projects  continued  to  stress 
tununitv  development  and  increased  agricul- 
al  production.  Contracts  were  negotiated 
h  five  American  universities  and  colleges  for 
■deal  support  to  several  Indian  states  and  ag- 
tiltural  institutions.  A  village  water  supply 
1  sanitation  system  was  inaugurated  and  at- 
tion  given  to  small  irrigation  projects,  soil  con- 
vation,  and  farm  management.  The  Univer- 
I  of  Tennessee  was  to  assist  Indian  women's 
leges  in  home  economics;  the  University  of 
las  was  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of 
cher-training  institutions  in  the  field  of  sec- 
tary education. 

rhere  were  also  other  forms  of  assistance.  Up 
June  1955,  for  example,  some  $38,875,000  had 
n  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  railway  roll- 
'  stock  and  locomotives,  and  early  in  September 
1  freight  cars  were  received  under  the  American 
program.  On  October  4  the  United  States 
1  India  announced  an  exchange  of  notes  cover- 
;  the  extension  of  emergency  assistance  totaling 
7  million  in  the  form  of  10,000  tons  of  wheat 

India  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  signed  a  loan  agree- 
it  on  Feb.  2,  1955,  for  the  construction  of  a  1-million- 
steel  plant  in  central  India  at  a  cost  of  some  $91  mil- 
l  to  be  completed  by  1960. 


and  10,000  tons  of  rice  from  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  help  relieve  victims 
of  flood  disaster  in  northeast  India.27  On  Janu- 
ary 5,  1956,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  assist- 
ance program  in  India,  a  new  agreement  was 
signed,  providing  $10  million  for  importation  of 
100,000  tons  of  steel  and  6,000  tons  of  DDT  for 
malaria  control.23 

During  the  Bulganin-Khrushchev  visit  to  Af- 
ghanistan in  December  1955,  much  was  made  of 
the  announcement  of  a  $100-million  Soviet  loan 
to  Afghanistan  and  of  the  reaffirmation  of  Afghan- 
istan's "neutral"  policy.29  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  has  endeavored  over  the  years,  al- 
though on  a  relatively  small  scale,  to  assist  Af- 
ghanistan in  a  variety  of  ways.  Through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  loans  totaling  $39,500,000 
were  made  for  the  multipurpose  Helmand  Valley 
project  for  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  power 
development.  In  addition,  some  $4  million  had 
been  granted  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance. 

During  1955  stress  continued  to  be  placed  on 
the  Helmand  River  project,  and  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican experts  assisted  in  such  technical  projects  as 
engineering,  agriculture,  health  and  sanitation, 
community  development,  and  public  administra- 
tion. Moreover,  under  contract  with  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College  sent  a  group  of  four  specialists 
to  Kabul  to  assist  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
teacher  training  and  general  education.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  sent  23  specialists  to  assist  in 
technical  education  and  agriculture ;  helped  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Afghanistan  Institute  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  with  two  subsidiary  schools,  the 
Afghan  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  School;  and  aided  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  in  research  and  demonstra- 
tion. The  Near  East  Foundation,  long  experienced 
in  such  matters,  assisted  in  a  project  for  commu- 
nity development  in  Afghan  villages. 

Work  in  Nepal  during  1955  looked  primarily 


27  Bulletin  of  Oct.  17,  1955,  p.  617. 

28  The  steel  import  brought  to  700,000  tons  the  total 
which  India  had  obtained  from  the  United  States.  The 
first  4  of  100  locomotives  arrived  at  Bombay  on  Jan. 
3,  1956;  for  an  address  by  Ambassador  John  Sherman 
Cooper  on  that  occasion,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1956, 
p.  205.  For  text  of  air  transport  agreement  signed  with 
India  on  Feb.  3,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1956,  p.  264. 

29  Since  1954  the  Soviet  Union  had  loaned  some  $14 
million  to  Afghanistan  for  road  construction,  storage 
tanks,  flour  mills,  etc. 
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toward  reparation  of  flood  devastation,  and  a 
project  for  reclamation  in  the  Rapti  Valley,  where 
an  area  of  some  130,000  acres  was  to  be  opened  for 
resettlement,  was  undertaken.  The  village  im- 
provement program  involved  six  development 
centers,  which  have  trained  more  than  175  Nepa- 
lese  to  demonstrate  more  effective  use  of  insecti- 
cides, fertilizers,  and  farm  implements.  Assistance 
was  also  given  in  the  field  of  public  health.  The 
University  of  Oregon  assisted  in  an  educational 
project,  under  which  more  than  100  villagers  were 
trained  as  teachers  to  work  in  schools  throughout 
Nepal.     Since  1951  approximately  $6  million  in 

Exports  Import  Bank 


U.S.  aid  has  gone  to  Nepal,  including  $1.5  mil  j 
in  flood  relief. 

Export-Import  Bank  Loans 

Even  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Ameri* 
program  for  technical  and  economic  assista  < 
the  Export- Import  Bank  of  Washington  had  a 
thorized  a  number  of  loans  in  the  Near  East,  Sc  i 
Asia,  and  Africa  for  the  economic  developmen  ] 
countries  in  that  area.  By  July  1,  1955,  tls 
loans  were  substantially  as  shown  in  the  accon:  i 
nying  table. 

Loans,  1945-1955™ 


Country 


Date 


Authorized  Credit 


Purpose 


Egypt 

Fertilizer  and    Chemical    Industries    of 

Egypt. 
Egyptian     Spinners      (Barclays     Bank 

D.  C.  O.). 
United  Spinning  and  Weaving  Co.,  S.  A.  E. 


7/16/47 

5/6/55 

6/13/55 


$7,  250,  000 
60,  000 
25,  000 


Total 

Greece 

Kingdom  of  Greece 

Kingdom  of  Greece 

Piraiki-Patraiki  Industrie  de  Coton,  S.  A  . 

Total 

Iran 

Government  of  Iran 

Israel 


$7,  335,  000 


1/9/46 

6/13/55 

12/16/54 


$25,  000,  000 
300,  000 
625,  000 


Construction  of  fertilizer  plant 

Textile  equipment  (Whitin  Machine  Wor 

Textile  equipment  (Whitin  Machine  Wor ) 


U.  S.  products  and  services.    Some  $10,4  i 

687.39  cancelled 
Crawler    tractors    with    angle-dozers    i 

motor  graders 
Textile  machinery 


$25,  925,  000 


State  of  Israel 
State  of  Israel 
State  of  Israel 
State  of  Israel 

State  of  Israel 
State  of  Israel 


11/11/54 


1/19/49 

3/9/49 

3/16/49 

3/23/49 

9/7/49 
10/26/49 


$53,  000,  000 


$70,  000,  000 

9,  535,  243 

25,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 

5,  464,  757 
20,  000,  000 


Total 

Saudi  Arabia 

Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 

Total 

Turkey 


Sumer  Bank  (Republic  of  Turkey) 

Republic  of  Turkey 

Etibank  (Republic  of  Turkey)  .    . 
Republic  of  Turkey 


$135,  000,  000 


1/3/46 
7/20/50 


$25,  000,  000 
15,  000,  000 


$40,  000,  000 


10/13/48 
1/26/46 
3/16/49 
5/25/49 


$417,  584.  33 
431,  263.  64 
104,  000 
3,  750,  000 


Economic  development 


Agricultural  production 
Transportation.    Some  $544.52  cancellec 
Housing  materials 
Telecommunications      equipment.        Sa 

$1,256.10  cancelled 
Development  of  ports 


Raw    materials    and    equipment.        Sjl 

$15,000,000  cancelled 
Public    works    and    development    projii 

Some  $10,232,483.60  cancelled 


(International  General  Electric  Co.) 

State  seaways  and  harbors 

Ingersoll  Rand  Co. 

State  railways.   Some  $37,155.58  cancelli. 


*°  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,   Twentieth  Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  for  the  Period  January-June  i" 
appendix  C.     Loans  in  Africa  as  a  whole  totaled  $198,669,661.60  and  in  Asia  $632,676,462.89. 
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Export-Import  Bank  Loans,  1945-1955 — Continued 


Country 


irkey — Continued 

Republic  of  Turkey 

Republic  of  Turkey 

Republic  of  Turkey 

Etibank  (Republic  of  Turkey) 
Etibaiik  (Republic  of  Turkey) 


Republic  of  Turkey , 

Republic  of  Turkey , 

Cukurova  Itholat  ve  Ithracat,  T.  A.  O  . 

Total 

ghanistan 

Royal  Government  of  Afghanistan.    .    . 
Royal  Government  of  Afghanistan.    .    . 


Total  .... 
hiopia 

Ethiopian  Empire. 
Ethiopian  Empire. 


Total 


beria 

Republic  of  Liberia . 
Republic  of  Liberia  . 
Republic  of  Liberia . 


Total 


Date 


5/25/49 
11/19/54 
8/31/49 
9/28/49 
3/17/55 


11/26/47 

11/4/54 

1/6/55 


11/23/49 

4/29/54 


6/22/50 
7/10/46 


1/11/51 
6/14/51 
1/20/55 


Authorized  Credit 


$4,  250,  000 
500,  000 
999,  524.  92 
500,  000 
785,  000 


8,  000,  000 
4,  235,  000 
1,  020,  000 


$24,  992,  372.  89 


$21,  000,  000 
18,  500,  000 


$39,  500,  000 


$1,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 


$3,  000,  000 


$5,  000,  000 

1,  350,  000 

15,  000,  000 


$21,  350,  000 


Purpose 


State  seaways  and  harbors 

State  seaways  and  harbors 

U.S.  rails  and  accessories 

Earth-moving  equipment 

Materials,   equipment  and  service  for  coal 

washing  plant   (McNally  Pittsburg   Mfg. 

Corp.) 
Reconversion    of    vessels         Some    $819.74 

cancelled 
Equipment,  storage  and  handling  of  grain 

(Colombian  Steel  Tank  Co.) 
Spare  parts  for  tractors  (Caterpillar  Tractor 

Co.).    Some  $1,020,000  cancelled 


Construction  of  dam  and  canal 
Helmand  River  Valley  Development 


Aircraft  and  spare  parts.     Some  $27,731.82 

cancelled 
Communication    equipment    and    industrial 

machinery.     Some  $250,027.57  cancelled 


Highway  improvement  and  construction 
Water  supply  and  sewerage  system 
Highway  construction  projects 


S.  Support  for  U.N.  Assistance  Programs 

The  United  States  continued  during  1955  to 
■ntribute  in  major  degree  to  United  Nations  pro- 
•ams  of  technical  assistance,  many  of  which  were 
ricentrated  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
frica.31  It  also  maintained  its  contributions  to 
irious  United  Nations  agencies  such  as  the  Food 
id  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao),  World 
ealth  Organization  (Who),  United  Nations 
ducational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
on  (Uxesco),  and  Unicef  which  have  given 
isic  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas  in  a  wide 
iriety  of  ways.32 

The  United  States  on  December  5,  1955,  com- 
eted  the  action  required  for  membership  in  the 
iternational   Finance   Corporation,   established 

n  See  U.S.  Participation  in  the  U.N.:  Report  by  the  Presi- 
nt  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1954  (Department  of 
ate  publication  5769),  pp.  235-39,  for  tables  of  contribu- 
ms. 


under  Eesolution  823  (IX)  of  the  General 
Assembly.33  This  country,  as  in  the  past,  made  a 
large  contribution  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  which  assisted 

32  In  general  see  U.N.  docs.  A/2943 :  Report  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  covering  the  period  from  7 
August  1954  to  5  August  1955,  passim;  E/2740  (ST/ECA/ 
32)  :  Economic  Developments  in  the  Middle  East,  1945- 
1954,  passim;  ST/TAA/SER.C/21 :  Fourth  United 
Nations  Social  Welfare  Seminar  for  Arab  States  in  the 
Middle  East  (Baghdad,  6-21  March  1954)  ;  ST/TAA/K/ 
Israel/4:  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gramme, Revenue  Administration  and  Policy  in  Israel 
(Second  Report)  ;  Seeds  of  Progress:  Stories  of  Technical 
Assistance  (1955);  E/CN.5/303/Rev.  l/ST/SOA/26: 
Social  Progress  Through  Community  Development 
(1955). 

"Bulletin  of  Jan.  9,  1956,  p.  54.  The  charter  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  requires  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $75,000,000  before  the  corporation  can  come  into 
being;  by  Jan.  10,  1956,  $56,761,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed. Egypt  was  the  first  Middle  Eastern  country  to 
complete   action   for    membership    (Dec.    16,    1955). 
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in  a  number  of  development  programs  in  the  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa.  By  June  30,  1955, 
out  of  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,000,000,000, 
some  $9,028,000,000  had  been  subscribed.34  The 
United  States  had  subscribed  $635,000,000,  with 
31,750  shares  in  the  amount  of  $3,175,000,000.     By 


34  Afghanistan  and  Israel  became  members  of  the  IBRD 
during  1955. 


September  30, 1955,  effective  loans  reached  $1,8(1 
262,494,  of  which  $317,310,000,  as  illustrated  in  k 
table  below,  were  for  development  purposes  in  * 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa.  A  deve)> 
ment  survey  was  completed  in  Syria  during  lfl 
and  one  was  organized  in  Jordan.35 


36  See  also  U.N.  docs.  A/2906  and  A/3065  for  materia  m 
the  proposed  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Econdc 
Development. 


Loans  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  1949-1955  M 


Country 


Ceylon 
India 


India  (Guarantor) 

Indian  Iron  &  Steel  Company 

Tata  Hydro,  Andhra  and   Tata   Power 
Companies 
India  (Guarantor) 

Industrial  Credit  and  Investment  Corp. 
of  India 
Iraq 

Lebanon  (Guarantor) 

Litani  River  Authority 

Pakistan  (Guarantor) 

Sui  Gas  Transmission  Co 

Karachi  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  Ltd  , 

Karnaphuli  Paper  Mills,  Ltd 

Trustees  of  the  Port  of  Karachi  .  .  .  .  , 
Turkey , 

First  Tranche , 

Second  Tranche , 


Turkey  (Guarantor) 

Industrial  Development  Bank  of  Turkey 

Industrial  Development  Bank  of  Turkey 

Ethiopia 


Total 


Date 


7/9/54 
8/18/49 

9/29/49 

4/18/50 

1/23/53 

12/18/52 
11/19/54 

3/14/55 
6/15/50 

8/25/55 

6/2/54 
6/20/55 

8/4/55 
8/4/55 
7/7/50 
7/7/50 
2/26/54 
6/18/52 

10/19/50 

9/10/53 

9/13/50 
9/13/50 
2/19/51 


Original 
Amount 


$19,  110,000 
34,  000,  000 

10,  000,  000 

18,  500,  000 

19,  500,  000 

31,  500,  000 
16,  200,  000 

10,  000,  000 

12,  800,  000 

27,  000,  000 

14,  000,  000 

13,  800,  000 

4,  200,  000 

14,  800,  000 
3,  900,  000 

12,  500,  000 

3,  800,  000 

25,  200,  000 

9,  000,  000 
9,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
1,  500,  000 


$317,  310,  000 


Purpose 


Electrical  power  development 

Railway     rehabilitation.       Some     $1,200  X) 

cancelled  or  refunded 
Agricultural    development.     Some    $2,79637 

cancelled  or  refunded 
Electric  power  development.     Some  $690  X) 

cancelled  or  refunded 
Electric  power  development,  flood  control  id 

irrigation.     Some    $9,000,000    cancellecor 

refunded 

Expansion  of  iron  and  steel  production  fali- 

ties 
Electric  power  development 

Foreign  exchange  for  development  of  pri  te 

industry 
Construction  of  a  flood  control  project. 

$6,  506,  054  cancelled  or  refunded 


Electric  power  development  and  irrigation 

Construction  of  natural  gas  transmission  lin 
Electric  power  development 
Construction  of  paper  and  pulp  mill 
Port  construction  and  development 
Construction  of  grain  storage  facilities 
Port  construction  and  development 
Port  construction  and  development 
Electric    power   development,    irrigation    * 

flood    control.      Some  $2,356,000   cancel 

or  refunded 

Foreign  exchange  for  development  of  pri  tc 

industry 
Foreign  exchange  for  development  of  pri  tt 

industry 
Highway  rehabilitation 
Foreign  exchange  for  Development  Bank 
Rehabilitation  and  extension  of  telephone  id 

telegraph  systems 


39  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Tenth  Annual  Report  1954-1955,  appendix  F.  See  sc 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  press  release  427  (Nov.  3,  1955),  Financial  Statements  for  lal 
Quarter  ending  September  30,  1955.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  IBRD  on  Aug.  26,  1955,  made  a  loan  of  $10  millioroi 
electric  power  in  Algeria  and  on  Mar.  5,  1956,  announced  that  it  was  sending  a  survey  mission  to  the  Trust  Territorol 
Somaliland. 
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I  flections  of  United  States  Policy 

That  the  United  States  continued  to  look  upon 
i  ■  problems  of  stability  and  security  in  the  Near 
list,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  from  a  broadly 

point  of  view,  and  that  it  was  prepared  to 
M  the  new  challenges  which  had  arisen,  was 
ilicated  by  a  number  of  developments  toward 

id  of  1955  and  the  beginning  of  1956.  The 
jnerican  attitude  was  reflected  in  the  unanimous 
i'w  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Tenth 

n  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
i.tions  that  economic  and  social  questions  were 
'ruining  increasing  importance  on  the  interna- 
t  rial  scene"  and  had  moved  to  the  forefront  in 
'  le  struggle  between  Communism  and  freedom," 
jrticularly  since  the  Soviet  Union  was  using 
'  onomic  and  social  collaboration  as  a  means  for 
jnping  military  as  well  as  political  barriers,"  as 
i  India,  Egypt,  and  Burma,  for  example.  The 
■egation  believed  that  the  United  States  should 
(inter  the  Soviet  efforts,  not  by  outbidding  it 

er  amounts  of  economic  assistance  but  "by 
nking  newly  independent  and  newly  articulate 
joples  feel  that  they  can  best  satisfy  their  wants 
1  becoming  and  remaining  part  of  the  community 
( free  nations."  The  delegation  warned  that  the 
hited  States  was  "in  a  contest  in  the  field  of 
onomic  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tes  which  is  bitterly  competitive"  and  that  de- 
Jit  in  this  contest  "could  be  as  disastrous  as  de- 
ht  in  an  armaments  race." 37 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  en- 

I  these  views.  Mr.  Dulles  had  already  de- 
(red,  on  December  20,  that  the  United  States 
light  no  monopoly  in  the  field  of  economic  as- 
stance  and  welcomed  "any  grant  of  economic 
;l"  which  invigorated  less  developed  countries 
i  1  made  them  more  independent,  as  had  been  the 
'<■  n  of  American  policy  since  the  Second  World 
Xot  one  country  had  "lost  any  particle  of 
l^edom  or  independence"  as  a  result  of  American 

•  nee.  Mr.  Dulles  hoped  that  Soviet  assist- 
ive was  "not  offered  as  a  Trojan  horse  to  pene- 
t  te,  and  then  take  over,  independent  countries"; 
1  felt  that  the  experienced  statesmen  of  the  areas 
(ticerned  were  well  aware  of  the  dangers.38 
President  Eisenhower  sounded  a  similar  note  in 

ite  of  the  Union  message  on  January  5, 1956, 
flaring  that  the  mutual  security  program  must 
'  sustained  and  fortified  and  noting  that  "because 
t>  conditions  of  poverty  and  unrest  in  less  de- 
Mi  9,  1956 


veloped  areas  make  their  people  a  special  target 
of  international  communism,  there  is  a  need  to 
help  them  achieve  the  economic  growth  and  sta- 
bility necessary  to  preserve  their  independence 
against  Communist  threats  and  enticements." 39 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  UNITED  STATES  POLICY 

Such  were  the  major  developments  in  United 
States  policy  during  1955.  As  the  year  drew  to 
a  close  and  another  dawned,  it  was  clear  that  the 
problems  were  as  manifold,  complex,  and  per- 
sistent as  they  had  been  in  the  past  and  that  there 
were  no  simple  or  easy  solutions  to  any  of  them. 
There  was  a  recognition  of  the  basic  elements  in 
the  situation  in  the  discussions  between  Prime 
Minister  Eden  and  President  Eisenhower,  Jan- 
uary 30  to  February  1, 1956,  in  which  the  problems 
of  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  were 
both  broadly  and  specifically  discussed. 

It  was  agreed  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  reduce  the  sources  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  Middle  Eastern  nations,  whose  peoples  should 
be  helped  to  achieve  "their  legitimate  aspira- 
tions." Similarly,  an  Arab-Israel  settlement  was 
considered  urgent,  but  possible  only  if  both  sides 
were  "willing  to  reconcile  the  positions"  hitherto 
taken.  The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom reiterated  their  willingness  to  contribute  to  a 
settlement  through  financial  assistance  on  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  and  guaranties  of  "agreed 
frontiers,"  reaffirmed  the  Tripartite  Declaration 
of  May  25, 1950,  and  announced  arrangements  for 
discussions,  with  French  participation,  as  to  "the 
nature  of  the  action"  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of 
violence.  It  was  also  clear  that  security  in  the 
Middle  East  could  not  rest  upon  arms  alone  but 
must  be  based  on  the  establishment  of  good  neigh- 
borly relations.  Soviet  policy  in  arms  supplies  to 
Middle  Eastern  countries  was  viewed  as  adding  to 

87  Bulletin  of  Jan.  23,  1956,  p.  117. 

38  For  transcripts  of  the  Secretary's  news  conferences 
of  Dec.  20,  1955,  and  Jan.  11,  1956,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  2,  1956, 
p.  8,  and  Jan.  23,  1956,  p.  118.  Mr.  Dulles  indicated  that 
mutual  security  requests  for  the  next  fiscal  year  would 
total  about  $4,900,000,000,  of  which  about  $1,900,000,000 
would  be  for  the  economic  part  of  the  program.  See  also 
the  transcript  of  the  Secretary's  press  conference  of  Jan. 
17, 1956,  Hid,.,  Jan.  30, 1956,  p.  155. 

39  Ibid.,  Jan.  16,  1956,  p.  79.  See  also  excerpts  from  the 
President's  budget  message,  ibid.,  Jan.  30, 1956,  p.  147,  and 
his  message  transmitting  the  1957  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, ibid.,  Apr.  2,  1956,  p.  545. 
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the  tensions  and  increasing  the  risk  of  war — a 
risk  which  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  desired  to  mitigate.  In  that  interest 
they  fully  supported  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  and  were  ready  favorably  to  con- 
sider "recommendations  for  any  necessary  en- 
largement .  .  .  and  improvement  of  its  capabili- 
ties." They  were  also  agreed  concerning  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  and  the  United 
States  indicated  that  it  would  "continue  to  give 
solid  support  to  the  purposes  ...  of  the  Pact" 
and  that  its  observers  would  "play  a  constructive 
part  in  the  work  of  its  committees."  The  belief 
was  expressed  that  difficulties  in  Arabia  and  the 
region  of  the  Persian  Gulf  could  be  solved 
through  "friendly  discussions." 

The  Declaration  of  Washington,  which  ema- 
nated from  these  discussions,  reaffirmed  the  goal 
of  self-government  and  independence  of  "all  coun- 
tries whose  people  desire  and  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining an  independent  existence"  and  noted  that, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  Soviet  record  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Central  Asia,  600  million  people  "in 
nearly  a  score  of  lands"  had  attained  nationhood 
since  World  War  II  with  American  and  British 
assistance  and  that  many  more  millions  were 
"being  helped  surely  and  steadily  toward  self- 
government."  Since  political  independence  alone 
was  insufficient,  the  need  for  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  was  recognized,  and  it  was 
stressed,  again  in  contrast  to  Soviet  aggrandize- 
ment, that  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  had  "not  sought  nor  desired  extension  of 
either  economic  or  political  power."  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  Soviet  aims  had  not  changed,  that 
"military  and  political  force"  had  been  used  in  the 
past,  and  that  now  "economic  inducements"  had 
been  added  to  the  "methods  of  penetration." 
There  were  a  warning  lest  underdeveloped  nations 
lose  their  independence  through  "threat,  promise 
or  enticement"  and  a  notice  that  some  50  nations 
which  cherished  their  freedom  had  "drawn  to- 
gether in  voluntary  associations  for  their  collec- 
tive security."  40 

"For  texts  of  communique  and  Declaration,  see  ibid., 
Feb.  18,  1956,  p.  231. 


The  policy  of  the  United  States  was  reconfirt 
both  generally  and  specifically  on  a  number  on 
casions  in  the  period  immediately  following! 
Anglo-American  discussions,  whether  with  reji 
to  North  Africa,  Middle  East  security  and! 
shipment  of  arms,  South  Asia,  the  Soviet  cil 
lenge  in  the  area,  or  the  problems  of  econci 
development.  Secretary  Dulles  suggested  tofc 
Senate  Foreign  Eelations  Committee  on  Febnt 
24,  1956,  that  Israel's  security  could  be  bettem 
sured,  in  the  long  run,  through  measures — incj 
ing  reliance  on  the  United  Nations — other  U 
the  acquisition  of  additional  arms  in  circl 
stances  which  might  "exacerbate  the  situatii 
He  did  not  exclude  the  possibility,  however  a 
arms  shipments,  either  to  Israel  or  to  the  At 
States,  at  a  time  when  it  would  "preserve  i 


11  41 


peace, 

President  Eisenhower  reiterated  this  positio 
his  news  conferences  on  March  7  and  15,  emji 
sizing  that  the  United  States  was  trying  to  a\^ 
the  initiation  of  an  arms  race  in  the  Middle  Ei 
stressing  the  need  for  action  under  the  Una 
Nations  and  for  the  avoidance  of  incidents,  ; 
noting  continued  adherence  to  the  Tripartite  I« 
laration  of  May  1950.  At  the  same  time,  the  P  s 
ident  indicated  that  the  conflict  between  the  C  o 
munist  and  the  free  worlds  was  now  undergoii 
"very  great  broadening"  into  the  economic  . 
political  fields,  a  very  serious  development  wh 
demanded  "flexibility"  in  the  American  forcj 
assistance  program.42 


aIbid.,  Mar.  5,  1956,  p.  368.  See  also  the  Secrets  •' 
statements  of  Feb.  7,  ibid.,  Feb.  20, 1956,  p.  279,  and  of  ■! 
28,  ibid.,  Mar.  12,  1956,  p.  409.  See  also  the  corresp  < 
ence  of  Secretary  Dulles  with  certain  members  of  n 
gress,  ibid.,  Feb.  20,  1956,  p.  285.  For  the  DepartmC 
statement  of  Feb.  18,  concerning  the  shipment  of  18  tit 
to  Saudi  Arabia  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assists  ( 
Act  of  1949  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  see  i  i 
Feb.  27,  1956,  p.  325. 

42  See  also  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  "In 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  Representatives,  Mil 
1956,"  ibid.,  Mar.  12, 1956,  p.  403,  and  the  final  commun  J 
of  the  SEATO  Council  meeting  at  Karachi,  Mar.  8,  M 
ibid.,  Mar.  19,  1956,  p.  447. 
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i  Outline  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  1957 

Statement  by  John  B.  Hollister 

Director.  International  Cooperation  Administration 1 


I  am  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  the  oppor- 
lity  to  appear  before  you  in  support  of  the 

. •  nt  "s   request  for  authority   for   funds  to 

out  the  mutual  security  program  in  fiscal 
ir  19">7.  This  request,  as  the  President  has  in- 
•ated  in  his  message,2  is  for  the  national  defense 
i  for  a  program  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
l-eign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
V<  you  know,  I  became  Director  of  the  Inter- 

il    Cooperation    Administration    in    June 

Full  realization  of  the  scope  of  the  mutual 
>uritv  program  in  all  its  aspects  has  come  only 

lonths'  experience  in  day-to-day  operations 
I  by  visiting  each  of  the  principal  regions  in 

the  program  is  carried  out  in  cooperation 
th  our  foreign  allies  and  friends.  I  have  held 
rional  meetings  with  the  chiefs  of  our  missions 
Europe,  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  in  Latin 
nerica.  I  have  personally  visited  each  Far 
I  stern  country  in  which  we  carry  on  a  mission 
d  have  seen  some  of  the  work  being  conducted 
representative  nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
•rid.  Altogether,  I  have  visited  personally  17 
:  the  50  countries  where  the  Ica  has  missions. 
These  meetings  and  visits  were  essential  to  a 
jper  understanding  of  what  this  Government 
1  trying  to  do  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
id  it  has  given  me  a  basis  for  appreciating  the 

problems  which  confront  us.  I  am  glad 
it  a  number  of  members  of  this  committee,  since 
•  Congress  adjourned  last  summer  and  in  prior 

have  been  able  to  see  some  of  the  mutual 
rarity  programs  in  actual  operation,  for  I  am 
Ire  that  such  firsthand  observation  is  a  great 
lp  to  understanding  the  need  of  the  assistance 
d  the  problems  that  beset  us  in  furnishing  it. 

Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Mar.  20. 

Bulletin   of  Apr.  2,  1956,  p.   545. 
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The  mutual  security  program  is  a  large  global 
operation.  No  industrial  company  in  the  United 
States  spends  anywhere  near  as  much  to  deliver 
as  many  varied  items  and  services  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent places  abroad. 

Administrative  Setup 

The  program,  as  this  committee  well  knows,  is 
both  military  and  nonmilitary.  In  this  program, 
the  Director  of  Ica  performs  two  distinct  roles. 
One  of  these  is  as  head  of  a  semiautonomous  oper- 
ating agency  within  the  State  Department.  This 
agency  is  charged  with  the  development  and  exe- 
cution of  most  of  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  the 
program.  With  respect  to  the  nonmilitary  phases 
of  the  mutual  security  program,  Ica  administers 
the  operations  through  a  planning  and  adminis- 
trative staff  in  Washington  and  through  several 
thousand  representatives  in  the  field. 

The  other  role  of  the  Director  is  that  of  coordi- 
nator of  the  whole  program.  This  is  not  by  virtue 
of  his  position  as  head  of  Ica  but  by  special  dele- 
gation of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Under  this 
delegation  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  Ica  to 
coordinate  all  elements  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  In  all  foreign  policy  matters,  I  take 
guidance  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Director  in  his  coordinating  activities  must 
see  that  the  whole  problem  in  each  country  is  ex- 
amined and  is  taken  into  account  and  that  the 
program  in  all  of  its  aspects — policy,  economic, 
and  military — is  properly  designed  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  program.  Accordingly,  in 
presenting  our  requests  for  funds  for  your  con- 
sideration, we  will  try  to  describe  fully  to  you  the 
problems  of  each  region  and  country  as  a  whole,  in 
all  its  aspects.  We  will  plan  to  have  here  at  all 
times  (1)  a  representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
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ment  for  the  region  under  discussion  who  can 
answer  your  questions  on  foreign  policy;  (2)  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
can  inform  you  about  the  military  situation  and 
program;  and  (3)  a  regional  representative  of 
Ica  to  explain  the  economic  and  nonmilitary  pro- 
grams. 

Program  To  Meet  All  Aspects  of  Problem 

We  feel  that  the  program  should  be  viewed  as 
a  whole,  as  a  balanced  effort  to  meet  the  Commu- 
nist challenge  for  world  domination  which  today 
threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  This  chal- 
lenge has  existed  since  World  War  II  and  now 
for  nearly  a  decade  has  been  the  major  problem 
confronting  the  United  States,  to  which  many 
other  problems  of  our  Government  are  related  in 
one  way  or  another. 

In  meeting  the  Communist  threat  affirmatively, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  threat  itself  will  con- 
tinue to  have  many  different  aspects  despite  the 
Soviet  tactics  of  shifting  from  time  to  time  the 
emphasis  from  one  form  of  offensive  to  another. 
In  the  period  1947  to  1953  the  Soviets  aroused 
well-founded  fears  of  armed  aggression  through 
all  the  free  world.  Today,  although  their  pri- 
mary effort  appears  to  be  economic,  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  war  preparations  have  ceased. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  relaxation  in  our  own 
military  effort,  nor  in  those  of  our  allies,  nor  in 
our  support  of  those  allies.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  go  forward  with  our  own  foreign  economic 
aid  program,  the  success  of  which  will  be  the 
best  answer  to  the  new  Soviet  economic  activities. 

The  total  program  (to  be  met  out  of  new  ap- 
propriated funds)  presented  for  fiscal  year  1957 
is  $4.86  billion.  Of  this,  $3  billion  is  for  mili- 
tary assistance.  The  balance  of  $1,860  million  is 
nonmilitary,  although  much  of  it  directly  supports 
military  effort. 

I  refer  you  to  a  chart  which  shows  the  approxi- 
mate distribution  of  the  fiscal  year  1957  program 
by  function.  The  military  assistance  funds  ($3 
billion)  will  go  for  administration  and  expendi- 
ture to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  items  for 
defense  support,  development  assistance,  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  will  be  allotted  for  administra- 
tion and  expenditure  by  the  International  Cooper- 
ation  Administration. 

Military  assistance  now  includes  what  was  for- 
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merly  called  direct-forces  support — that  is 
furnishing  of  consumable  supplies,  services, 
modities,  etc.,  to  allies'  military  forces,  as  we 
the  provision  of  equipment,  weapons,  and  trail 

Defense  support  is  furnished  to  certain  coud 
eligible  for  military  assistance.  It  is  the  i 
which,  as  a  result  of  previous  congressional 
tory,  is  applied  to  all  forms  of  nonmilitar 
sistance  (except  technical  cooperation)  in  ( 
tries  where  there  is  a  substantial  military  a; 
ance  program.  It  includes  aid  for  civilian- 
projects  and  activities  which  directly  suppor 
military  program  of  the  country  (for  exaij 
highways,  ports,  communications)  and  also  i 
general  assistance  which  makes  it  possible  j 
country  to  maintain  agreed  force  levels  wit 
seriously  adverse  economic  or  political  d 
quences.  At  the  same  time,  defense  suppo 
designed  to  contribute  to  building  up  the  reci] 
country's  internal  strength,  making  possible  j 
ress  toward  improved  living  standards. 

Development  assistance  is  the  term  gene: 
used  to  define  all  forms  of  aid,  except  tech 
cooperation,  which  are  furnished  in  coun 
where  we  have  no  substantial  military  aid 
gram.  It  is  furnished  to  certain  countries 
which  we  have  no  military  agreements  to  pro: 
their  economic  development. 

Technical  cooperation  consists  of  programs 
sharing  technical  knowledge  and  skills  with 
developed  countries.  These  programs  are  cai 
on  through  direct  arrangements  between 
United  States  Government  and  individual 
ernments  usually  referred  to  as  "host"  go\ 
ments,  as  well  as  through  the  United  Nations 
through  the  Organization  of  American  St 
Under  the  technical  cooperation  programs,  < 
nicians  and  experts  are  sent  from  the  United  Si 
to  work  overseas  with  host  government  offi 
and  to  help  host  governments  develop  their 
technical  resources  for  economic  and  social 
velopment.  Our  technicians  are  supported,  v 
necessary,  by  supplies  and  equipment  sent  f ron 
United  States  for  demonstration  purposes, 
eign  nationals  are  also  brought  to  the  Ur 
States  (or  other  countries)  for  training  or 
vanced  study  in  technical  specialties.  This  t 
nical  exchange  program  is  operative  equall; 
countries  which  are  eligible  for  military  aid 
those  which  are  not.  Much  of  it  is  carriec 
through    contracts    with    American    univers 
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indent's  Contingency  Fund 


Other 
Presidents  Contingency  Fund 

Middle  East  8  Africa  Fund 

Asian  Development  Fund  (100 

>^$i6 
Development       -^vi*' 
Assistance  Nt/^H^K , 

SB 
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$2,703  MILLION 


M.860  MILLION 


Note:  The  figure  of  $4,860  million  for  the  1957  appropriation  request  excludes  programs  of  $105  million  to  be 
need  from  reappropriations  or  funds  remaining  available  in  1957. 


ler  which  technicians  and  specialists  are  sup- 
sd.  All  of  it  is  on  a  joint  basis. 
"here  are  some  further  circumstances  which 
old  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  failure 
understand  them  may  lead  to  confusion  about 
total  of  the  figures  just  mentioned.  In  addi- 
l  to  the  new  funds  requested  for  appropriation, 
expect  to  have  on  hand  on  June  30,  1956,  an 
)bligated  balance  of  $45  million  in  the  Pales- 
i  Refugee  Fund,  which  we  ask  be  carried  over, 
estimate  that  there  will  be  an  unobligated  bal- 
e  in  the  Asian  fund  of  about  $60  million, 
•ch  is  available  for  2  more  years.  We  expect 
t  this  sum  will  be  programed  and  wholly  ob- 
ited  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

Military  Program 

'or  the  description  and  details  of  the  purely 
itary  part  of  the  program,  you  will  hear  from 
resent  at  ives  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
wever,  as  coordinator  of  the  mutual  security 
gram,  there  are  some  aspects  of  that  program 
which  I  wish  to  comment. 
•  The  military  program  has  been  developed 


country  by  country,  with  careful  consideration  of 
the  entire  situation  in  each  region  and  country. 

(a)  In  determining  the  military  assistance  to 
be  furnished  to  a  country,  we  have  tried  to  con- 
sider all  aspects  of  that  country's  status,  including 
the  nature  of  the  risks  and  dangers  to  the  country 
itself  and  the  relationship  of  such  risks  and  dan- 
gers to  the  security  position  of  the  free  world. 

(b)  We  have  considered  what  nonmilitary 
projects  are  necessary  to  give  direct  support  to 
the  military  effort. 

(c)  We  have  considered  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  produce  internally  or  to  procure  else- 
where and  pay  for  equipment  which  it  needs. 

(d)  Equally,  if  a  country  cannot,  without 
either  injury  to  its  economy  or  outside  aid,  main- 
tain agreed  forces  and  adequate  political  stability 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  we  must  frame  our  nonmili- 
tary programs  in  a  way  which  helps  to  make 
possible  the  maintenance  of  the  desired  defense 
strength. 

(e)  We  must  give  attention  to  the  very  prac- 
tical consideration  which  exists  in  many  coun- 
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tries — What  is  the  maximum  defense  expenditure 
which  the  country  can  make  without  endangering 
the  economic  health  and  progress  of  the  country  % 
In  countries  with  low  per  capita  incomes,  this  is 
important  because  the  peoples  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  have  reasonable  aspirations  for 
better  conditions  which  should  be  satisfied  as  fully 
as  practicable  if  the  countries  are  to  remain  stable 
components  of  the  free  world. 

(f)  The  military-assistance  program  in  each 
country,  and  action  in  carrying  out  the  programs 
of  prior  years,  must  be  related  closely  to  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  foreign  policy  with  reference  to  that 
country  and  to  developments  in  the  general  world 
situation. 

We  have  met  with  great  cooperation  from  all 
the  agencies  involved  in  trying  to  tie  all  aspects 
of  the  program  together. 

2.  The  military  program  has  a  new  aspect  this 
year — the  commencement  of  a  major  effort  to 
equip  the  forces  of  our  allies  with  very  advanced 
weapons.  This  will  involve  the  provision  of  about 
$530  million  worth  of  advanced  weapons  for  those 
countries  receiving  military  assistance  who  can 
use  them  effectively  in  defense  of  the  free  world. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  for  these  advanced 
weapons  has  already  been  earmarked  for  Nato 
countries  in  the  illustrative  fiscal  year  1957  pro- 
gram. The  balance  has  not  been  distributed  in 
such  specific  fashion  but  will  be  allocated  after 
further  study  of  their  most  useful  and  effective 
employment. 

While  the  problems  of  each  country  are  differ- 
ent, it  is  more  convenient  to  discuss  them  in  re- 
gional categories,  which  is  the  historical  method 
of  treatment. 

Europe:  NATO 

Our  earliest  mutual  security  problems  in  the 
period  following  World  War  II  were  encountered 
in  Europe.  The  Marshall  plan,  inaugurated  in 
1947,  helped  put  Europe  on  the  road  to  economic 
recovery,  and  that  recovery  continues.  At  the 
same  time  the  military  forces  of  the  Nato  coun- 
tries have  been  strengthened  rapidly. 

The  aid  request  for  Nato  countries  (excluding 
Greece  and  Turkey)  in  fiscal  year  1957  is  almost 
entirely  military.  For  the  second  successive  year 
no  defense  support  or  related  aid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  email  amount  for  technical  exchange,  is 
lK',ing  requested  for  any  of  these  countries. 


The  need  for  military  assistance  is  based 
marily  on  two  main  considerations. 

The  first  consideration  is  strategic.  The 
rity  of  Western  Europe  is  vital  to  the  securi 
the  United  States.  Western  Europe  is  a  firs 
of  our  defense,  and  our  divisions  stationed 
are  testimony  to  this  fact.  Western  Europ 
the  largest  reserve  of  skilled  manpower  and, 
to  the  United  States,  the  greatest  industria 
tential  in  the  world.  It  has  a  large  pool  of  tr:| 
forces  under  arms.  Its  air  and  naval  base 
vital  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  second  consideration  is  economic. 
withstanding  Western  Europe's  economic 
provement,  the  heavy  expense  of  creating  i 
maintaining  an  adequate  defense  in  the  araj 
poses  a  severe  strain  on  the  resources  of  maij 
the  Nato  countries.  The  high  cost  of  advs' 
weapons,  coupled  with  the  annual  recurring  ] 
of  maintaining  the  defense  establishment  ah 
built  up,  therefore,  make  the  continuation  of 
United  States  military  assistance  to  them  de 
ble.  Without  this  assistance,  the  effect! vene 
their  forces  would  not  be  maintained.  E( 
ment  would  deteriorate  and  fall  into  disrepai 
lack  of  spare  parts,  or  become  obsolescent. 

In  their  own  defense  expenditures  Nato  c 
tries  have  continued  at  a  high  level  despite 
fact  United  States  economic  aid  to  these  coun 
has  ceased. 

The  expenditures  which  the  European  coun 
are  now  undertaking  for  their  own  defense 
very  substantial  indeed.  The  total  outlay 
European  defense  establishments  from  194 
1955  amounts  to  about  $72  billion.  Of  this  t 
about  $10  billion  is  represented  by  United  S1 
aid.  In  other  words,  the  Nato  countries 
footing  the  bill  for  about  85  percent  of  t 
total  defense  expenditures.  Moreover,  since  ti 
pay  in  Europe  is  very  much  lower  than  in 
United  States,  the  human  and  material  resou 
actually  devoted  to  defense  by  the  Europeans 
substantially  larger  than  these  figures  would 
dicate,  by  our  yardstick.  Likewise,  the  force* 
tually  maintained  through  this  expenditure 
significantly  larger  than  those  that  we  could  m 
tain  for  the  same  expenditure. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  of  the  military 
sistance  proposed  for  Western  Europe,  the  gre 
part  will  go  to  the  Nato  countries.  This  wil, 
increased  by  the  amount  of  any  of  the  unalloci 
reserve  of  advanced  weapons  which  may  be 
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:iied  for  use  by  Nato  forces.  In  the  light  of  all 
?  circumstances,  including  the  advantage  to  the 
f  world  of  maintaining  force  strength  and 
iilitv  of  equipment,  the  help  proposed  to  the 
iropean  nations  in  Nato  is  not  disproportionate 
the  benefit  to  us  as  a  nation,  nor  does  the 
■opean  effort  as  a  whole  represent  less  than  a 
isonable  share  of  the  common  defense  effort. 
Although  no  defense  support  or  economic  aid 
such  is  proposed  for  these  countries  in  fiscal 
ir  L957,  we  are  requesting  $iy2  million  for  sup- 
rt  of  the  European  Productivity  Agency,  an 
a  of  the  Oeec  [Organization  for  European 
onomic  Cooperation].  Through  this  agency, 
I  Oeec  countries  are  working  together  to  adapt 
A  apply  the  best  American  and  European  tech- 
•al  experience  to  the  development  of  more  dy- 
mic  economies  in  Europe,  thereby  strengthen- 
:  the  economic  base  for  Western  defense. 

st  Berlin,  Spain,  Yugoslavia 
["he  second  group  of  European  countries  with 
iich  we  are  concerned  comprises  West  Berlin, 
ain,  and  Yugoslavia.  All  three  of  these  lie, 
litically  and  geographically  speaking,  on  the 
riphery  of  Western  Europe.  They  are  not 
mbers  of  Nato  and  Oeec  although  Spain  and 
igoslavia  are  observers  in  the  latter  organiza- 
n.  Spain  and  Yugoslavia  have  not  benefited 
fully  from  the  European  recovery  as  the  other 
intries.  and  their  standards  of  living  are  appre- 
bly  below  those  of  other  European  areas.  Yet 
•h  of  these  countries  is  making  a  substantial 
ltribution  to  the  military,  political,  or  psycho- 
rical  defense  of  the  West,  and  each  is  joined 
h  us  in  strong  mutual  security  interest. 

is  cooperating  with  us  in  the  construction 
important  air  and  naval  bases; 
Yugoslavia,  despite  a  common  frontier  with 
ir  Iron  Curtain  countries,  continues  to  set  an 
portant  example  by  guarding  its  independence 
~~  .  iet  domination,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
lkan  Pact  with  Greece  and  Turkey — both  Nato 
mbers,    though    generally    considered    "Near 

untries; 
Vest  Berlin  stands  as  an  outpost  of  the  free 
'rid — a  symbol  of  freedom  far  behind  the  Iron 
rtain. 

These  are  the  three  special  situations  for  which 
lense  support  and  related  assistance  is  proposed. 
bog  with  the  $11/6  million  for  the  European 
bdoctivity  Agency,  the  nonmilitary  aid  pro- 


posed comes  to  $90  million.  This  is  a  slight  re- 
duction from  funds  available  for  similar  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1956  and  a  reduction  of  more 
than  50  percent  from  similar  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1955. 

Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Asia 

Turning  from  Europe  to  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  the  situation  becomes  much 
more  complex  and  much  more  varied.  In  these 
areas  we  have  a  large  number  of  new  nations,  some 
of  them  recently  emerged  from  colonial  status. 
In  most  of  these  countries  the  levels  of  living 
standards,  annual  gross  national  product,  indus- 
trial capacity,  and  per  capita  income  are  low  in 
comparison  to  the  more  prosperous  parts  of  the 
free  world. 

Some  of  these  nations,  such  as  Korea,  Laos, 
Viet- Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Taiwan,  have  recently 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  war  or  are  faced  by 
large  Communist  forces  at  their  borders,  or  both. 
There  is  great  need  for  many  of  them  to  main- 
tain substantial  defense  forces.  This  poses  an 
economic  problem  of  substantial  proportions,  for 
the  military  expenditure  in  many  cases  is  totally 
beyond  their  resources.  Nevertheless,  they  and 
the  free  world  need  this  military  effort  so  that 
they  can  remain  free  of  external  aggression  and 
can  put  down  armed  internal  subversion. 

Many  of  these  allies  of  ours,  and  also  other 
nations  of  the  free  world  not  receiving  military 
assistance,  are  faced  with  internal  economic  prob- 
lems which  would  confront  them  even  if  they 
made  no  military  effort.  Their  peoples,  with  un- 
satisfactory living  conditions,  are  aspiring  to  a 
level  above  an  austere  subsistence  standard.  They 
look  to  their  leaders  for  a  degree  of  economic  prog- 
ress which  is  beyond  their  powers  to  achieve  un- 
assisted. We  thus  must  face  the  problem  of  non- 
military  assistance  of  an  economic  character : 

(a)  To  maintain  the  defense  efforts  of  our  less 
prosperous  allies  at  desired  levels,  and 

(b)  To  assist  some  of  our  allies,  and  also  vari- 
ous less  developed,  uncommitted  free  nations,  to 
strike  at  those  conditions  of  poverty,  disease,  and 
low  living  standards  which  tend  to  create  unrest 
and  instability  and  which,  if  not  improved,  can 
lead  to  disorder  or  collapse  which  would  threaten 
world  peace. 

Our  allies  want  to  be  strong.  If  they  are  to  be 
strong,  we  cannot  see  them  bowed  by  an  unbear- 
able defense  burden  beyond  their  capacities  and 
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unable  to  meet  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  their 
peoples  for  progress. 

In  the  case  of  uncommitted  nations,  we  achieve 
an  important  objective  in  the  interests  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  if 
we  can  succeed  in  helping  them  to  make  the  prog- 
ress which  will  keep  alive  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence as  responsible  and  developing  members 
of  the  free  world.  We  have  no  desire  to  impose 
our  way  of  life  upon  them.  Our  sole  purpose  is 
to  help  them  to  develop  the  internal  economic  con- 
ditions in  which  free  institutions  can  prosper. 
We  hope  to  keep  them  from  throwing  their  weight 
into  the  balance  against  the  free  world  and  on  the 
side  of  communism. 

The  problem  has  been  greatly  complicated  by 
the  increased  economic  activities  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  relation  to  the  free  nations.  Communist  offers 
of  economic,  military,  and  technical  help  have  a 
strong  appeal  for  nations  which  need  assistance 
badly,  and  we,  therefore,  must  expect  many  of 
these  offers,  where  they  are  sufficiently  attractive, 
to  be  accepted.  Such  acceptance  involves  dangers 
as  well  as  material  benefits.     It  increases  the  op- 


portunities for  Communist  penetration;  it 
quently  places  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  falsely  f 
able  light;  it  may  tie  the  recipient  unduly  t 
Communist  bloc;  it  will  be  capitalized  upc 
the  Communists  to  proclaim  their  unselfish  i 
est  in  the  economic  welfare  of  others. 

We  must  take  this  danger  with  the  utmc 
seriousness.  Some  of  the  peoples  throughot 
Middle  East  and  Asia  are  all  too  likely  to  a 
the  Communist  propaganda  line,  which  put 
blame  on  free-world  nations  for  the  existen 
obstacles  between  present  hard  economic  rea 
and  their  own  economic  aspirations.  For  i 
leaders  in  the  region,  the  first  direct  contact 
the  Soviet  Government  itself  has  been  witl 
new  1956  model  of  Soviet  "traveling  sales; 
diplomat  who  smilingly  and  seductively  offe 
easy  terms  the  capital  and  technical  and  mil 
help  they  desire.  These  Soviet  offers  hav 
eluded  arms  to  Egypt,  Afghanistan,  and 
countries  and  machinery,  food,  industrial  pi 
and  technicians  to  many  other  countries  ar 
the  world.  While  we  have  no  intention  of 
peting  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  offer  by  offer — f 
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Latin   America, 

$77 
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*2,943  MILLION 


*4,965  MILLION 


Notk:  The  figure  of  $2,943  million  for  fiscal  1950  includes  programs  of  $240  million  financed  from  reappropri> 
«f  funds.  The  figure  of  $4,965  for  fiscal  1957  includes  programs  of  $105  million  to  be  financed  from  rcappropriet 
or  funds  remaining  available  in  1957. 
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would  be  to  abandon  independence  and 
fement     yet  we  must  take  account  of  the  new 

tcli  which  Soviet  tyranny  has  adopted  to 
art  the  Moslem.  Asiatic,  and  African  worlds. 
Our  policy,  I  believe,  should  be  to  continue  to 
pport  projects  and  programs  which,  in  the  light 
I  our  best  judgment  and  experience,  contribute 
freedom  and  sound  development  in  these  areas. 
V  should  not  be  stampeded  into  proposing  proj- 
(■  beyond  the  capacity  and  energies  of  any 
ition— for.  unlike  the  Soviets,  we  care  about  their 
and  will  not  deliberately  entice  a  nation 
to  the  quicksands  of  overexpansion  or  inflation. 
>  must  recognize  that  pressing  human  misery 

ule  many  a  nation  nearsighted  to  the  hu- 
an  tragedy  of  the  concentration  camps,  slave 

and  brutal  rigidity  that  lies  back  of  the 
n-iet  offers  of  arms  and  aid  and  Soviet  methods 
'obtaining  industrial  advances.  We  must  under- 
and  that  responsible  leaders  in  the  newly  devel- 
>ing  region,  no  matter  how  moderate  or  how  pro- 

orld  they  may  be  themselves,  must  make  sub- 
ant  ial  deliveries  on  programs  of  development  in 
■der  to  continue  as  leaders  in  their  nations.  Our 
rogram  must  recognize  such  circumstances.  It 
i  fact  does  so  by  helping  to  provide  the  kind  of 
d  needed  to  carry  forward  sound  development 

ins  at  a  rate  and  in  a  volume  adapted  to 
ie  capacity  of  countries  to  maintain  effectively, 
id  in  terms  of  the  economic  and  political  circum- 

-  that  these  countries,  their  peoples,  and  their 
aders  face. 

Before  discussing  the  various  countries  of  the 
iddle  East,  Africa,  and  Asia  in  more  detail,  I 
ant  to  make  two  points  which  affect  our  programs 
these  areas. 

1.  Great  -flexibility  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
nited  States  is  needed  to  meet  situations  as  they 

These  areas  are  in  a  volatile  stage  of  develop- 

ent  and   change.    New   problems   are   arising 

lily,  and  old  problems  are  constantly  taking  on 

I  aspects.     "We  should  be  in  a  position  to  take 

i  action  to  deal  with  those  situations  where 

stance  is  wise,  before  others,  hostile  to  free- 

irld  objectives,  exploit  them  dangerously. 

^ome  of  these  problems  are  long-range.    To 

most  effective,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 

ike  reasonable   nonmilitary   commitments   ex- 

nding  beyond  the  span  of  a  single  fiscal  year. 

President  mentioned  this  problem  in  his  mes- 

*$re,  and  I  shall  discuss  it  later. 


MIDDLE  EAST  AND  AFRICA 

I  turn  now  to  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa  in  greater  detail.  As  examples  of 
some  of  our  problems,  let  me  mention  a  few  in- 
dividual situations. 

Turkey's  assumption  of  an  extraordinarily 
large  military  burden — she  is  presently  contrib- 
uting a  substantial  part  of  the  ground  forces  of 
Nato — merits  our  continued  support.  The  com- 
bination of  the  demands  of  the  defense  establish- 
ment and  the  costs  of  accelerated  development  has 
brought  about  serious  economic  strain.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  has  recently  announced  a  sta- 
bilization program  containing  those  elements  of 
economic  reform  which  can  contribute  to  financial 
balance  if  properly  carried  out. 

The  oil  of  Iran  is  beginning  to  add  substantially 
to  that  country's  capital  development,  but  in  the 
next  year  or  so  Iran  will  still  need  help  in  meeting 
the  heavy  costs  of  government  that  are  occasioned 
by  large  military  expenditures  and  the  needs  for 
development. 

We  support  the  Egyptian  Government's  deter- 
mination to  build  a  better  life  for  her  people.  To 
bring  fruition  to  their  strivings  for  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  Egyptians  need  aid  to  provide 
long-range  buildup  of  their  resources,  such  as  the 
High  Aswan  Dam  will  accomplish.  At  the  same 
time,  Egypt  must  satisfy  immediate  needs  so  that 
there  will  be  a  "long-range"  future  with  which 
we  can  cooperate.  Our  relationship  with  this 
great  Moslem  state  depends  on  our  understanding 
of  both  future  and  present  economic  requirements 
in  connection  with  which  Egypt  needs  external 
help. 

In  the  Arab  States  and  in  Israel,  we  hope  that 
our  programs,  which  are  designed  to  accelerate 
desperately  needed  economic  development  and  to 
provide  a  partial  answer  to  the  pitiful  plight  of 
the  refugees  from  Israel,  will  also  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  bitter  controversies  that  now  plague 
the  whole  Near  East.  We  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port any  programs  or  projects  that  hold  real 
promise  of  constructive  progress  on  these  prob- 
lems, including  broad  support  for  regional  proj- 
ects that  will  harness  the  energy  and  equitably 
distribute  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  River  or  facili- 
tate the  resettlement  of  refugees. 

MIDDLE  EAST  AND  AFRICA  FUND 

Three  factors  in  particular  create  a  special  need 
for  the  capacity  for  flexible  action  on  the  economic 
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front  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  The  first 
is  the  increased  Soviet  activity  in  the  area.  The 
second  factor  is  a  past  pattern,  which  there  is 
every  likelihood  will  continue  to  repeat  itself  in 
the  future,  of  frequent  and  sudden  economic  crises 
in  certain  countries  of  the  region.  The  third  con- 
sideration is  the  fact  thai,  many  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  region  with  which  our  aid  pro- 
grams must  deal  are  of  a  kind  which  concern  two 
or  more  countries.  This  means,  when  given  the 
sensitive  political  issues  involved  in  the  relation- 
ships among  some  of  these  countries,  that  the  exact 
timing  and  character  of  the  eventual  solutions  to 
these  problems  cannot  be  accurately  forecast,  nor 
the  precise  manner  in  which  our  aid  can  contrib- 
ute. 

We  need  to  have  available  a  fund  which  is  not 
programed  in  detail,  far  in  advance  and  country 
by  country.  This  should  be  available  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  major  country 
and  regional  projects  which  seem  of  particular 
importance  in  solving  economic  problems  and  in 
maintaining  peace  and  stability.  Such  a  fund 
would  place  the  United  States  in  a  position  to  give 
highly  desirable  economic  assistance,  without  hav- 
ing to  divert  funds  earmarked  for  some  other  spe- 
cific purpose.  Such  a  fund  would  avoid  the 
necessity  of  transferring  funds  to  high-priority 
projects  suddenly  developing,  at  the  expense  of 
soundly  conceived  country  programs  which  have 
been  carefully  presented  for  your  approval  as 
illustrative  programs. 

The  President  suggests  a  fund  of  $100  million. 
We  would  expect  to  have  it  obligated  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Some  of  it  would  doubt- 
less be  applied  in  aid  of  projects  which  we  are 
already  considering  but  which  have  not  at  the 
moment  developed  to  a  point  where  we  are  able 
to  present  them  as  part  of  our  specific  illustrative 
programs.  Some  of  the  fund  would  doubtless  be 
applied  to  meet  emergency  situations. 

SOUTH  ASIA 

In  the  light  of  Pakistanis  commitment  to  the 
free  world  both  in  the  Seato  [Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization]  and  the  Baghdad  Pact,  her 
efforts  to  maintain  adequate  defenses  and  to  build 
economic  strength  deserve  our  strong  support,  for 
Pakistan's  strength  and  freedom  are  a  center  link 
to  :i  chain  thai  guards  free  Asi:i. 

Consistent     with    our    policy    of    helping    to 


strengthen  free  nations  which  are  striving  to  m:a 
tain  their  independence  and  which  require  It 
in  achieving  a  rate  of  economic  growth  adeqit 
for  the  minimum  needs  of  their  people,  we  \t 
to  assist  India  in  carrying  out  its  second  5-j| 
development  program,  which  is  to  be  initiated  i 
year.  It  is  important  for  the  United  State.'! 
give  continued  assistance  as  evidence  of  our  i 
terest  in  and  friendship  for  the  Indian  people,  ti 
helping  a  great  nation,  devoted  to  the  princri 
of  freedom,  to  make  the  economic  advances  wlj 
are  essential  to  its  welfare. 

FAR  EAST 

The  mutual  security  program  in  the  Far  I| 
currently  includes  programs  for  Korea,  Tarwi 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Viet-Nn 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Indonesia.  In  general,  1 
reasons  which  I  have  already  advanced  for  a 
sistance  to  the  less  developed  countries  of  i 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  apply  vi 
equal  force  to  all  our  Far  Eastern  friends  .1 
allies,  except,  in  part,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  wri 
is  the  only  highly  industrialized  country  in  i 
Far  East. 

The  major  part  of  the  total  aid  proposed  « 
the  Far  East  would  go  to  Korea,  Taiwan,  VI 
Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Each  of  these  coi 
tries  is  now  maintaining  large  military  ion 
which  it  requires  for  its  self-defense.  These  fou 
are  larger,  in  some  cases  many  times  larger,  tl] 
those  which  these  countries  can  raise  and  supp* 
with  their  own  resources  alone.  Over  the  p 
several  years  we  have  helped  them  to  develop  ;  < 
maintain  these  forces  through  the  provision*: 
all  types  of  aid.  As  a  result,  the  strength  n 
effectiveness  of  these  forces  has  increased  v] 
greatly,  but  this  strength  and  effectiveness  can  J 
be  sustained  without  continuing  aid  of  considet 
ble  magnitude.  Modern  forces  are  far  more  i 
pensive  to  maintain  than  primitive  ones.  Mo 
over,  expanded  forces  require^new  facilities  si 
as  airfields,  naval  bases,  and  barracks.  Th 
countries,  with  their  very  limited  resources,  c* 
not  meet  the  high  costs  involved  out  of  their  c  i 
revenues. 

Some  of  these  same  nations,  like  Korea  a 
Viet-Nam,  have  also  faced  the  problem  of  rec' 
cring  from  the  effects  of  war  and  of  caring  >i 
and  absorbing  a  great  influx  of  refugees.  Th 
lack  the  foreign  exchange  to  import  cousin  1 
goods,  industrial   raw  materials,  machinery  ft 
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parts  which  their  present  economies  need. 

also  face  the  necessity  of  increasing  their 
\n  capacity  for  self-support  and  of  making  a 
ginning  at  the  long  task  of  economic  develop- 
ed to  raise  living  standards. 
These  countries  will  necessarily  receive  substan- 
il  military  assistance  under  the  1957  program. 
he  threat  of  further  Communist  aggression  is  not 
■  any  means  removed,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that, 
countries  with  so  much  need  for  economic 
•ogress,  it  is  necessary  for  the  free  world  to  spend 
leh  large  amounts  for  military  purposes.     In  the 

r  state  of  the  world  this  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  aid  program  for  Korea  continues  to  be  the 

t  single  aid  program  currently  being  con- 
i  <ted  by  the  United  States.  This  is  true  of  both 
I  military  and  nonmilitary  components.  This 
i  partly  because  Korea  has  the  largest  single 
imy  in  the  Far  East  and  one  which  is  well  beyond 
le  capacity  of  Korea  to  support  unaided.  This 
py  is  largely  composed  of  battle-trained  vet- 
:ins.  and  it  has  been  created,  and  then  main- 
ned,  at  its  present  effective  strength  only  by 
ire  volumes  of  continuing  military  aid  and 
fense  support. 

;SIDENTS  FUND  FOR  ASIAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

V  year  ago,  the  Congress  authorized  appropria- 
,ns  of  $200  million  for  Asian  economic  develop- 
nt,  but  only  $100  million  was  appropriated, 
is  year  the  President  has  requested  appropria- 
|n  of  the  remaining  $100  million.    This  commit- 
is  not  called  upon  for  any  action  now  upon  this 
■|uest  since  the  appropriation  has  been  author- 
ise Congress  knew  that  planning  the  expendi- 
e  of  this  money  would  take  some  time,  and  the 
ids  appropriated  were  therefore  made  available 
a  3-year  period. 

The  first  major  expenditure  from  this  fund  will 
obably  l>e  for  a  regional  nuclear  research  and 
'ining  center  to  be  located  in  the  Philippines 
«  the  benefit  of  Asians.  This  was  announced 
y  last  week.3  The  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
tory  will  start  off  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
6  next  month.  Other  projects  under  study  in- 
ive  communications,  mineral-resources  develop- 
it,  production  improvement,  rail  and  water 
isportation,  and  various  regional  technical 
i  ning  centers. 

bid.,  p.  r,44. 
il  9,   1956 


Latin  America 

The  fiscal  year  1957  program  recommends  con- 
tinuance of  our  technical  cooperation  programs  in 
Latin  America.  These  are  effective  in  assisting 
the  self-reliant  governments  and  peoples  of  Latin 
American  countries  in  their  own  development  ac- 
tivities. These  governments  are  striving  to 
achieve  higher  health,  social,  and  economic  stand- 
ards, and  the  technical  assistance  we  have  been 
able  to  furnish  has  been  warmly  received  and  gen- 
erously acknowledged. 

The  programs  are  designed  to  assist  the  peoples 
in  each  country  to  develop  and  utilize  more  effec- 
tively their  tremendous  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. The  programs  are  cooperative  in  that 
our  representatives  and  those  of  the  host  govern- 
ment work  side  by  side  and  are  supported  by  the 
pooled  contributions  of  both  countries. 

In  a  recent  trip  to  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries I  gained  the  impression  that  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  the  mutual  security  program  are  being 
achieved  in  generous  measure.  In  each  country, 
whether  it  was  in  the  palace  or  the  foreign  office 
or  in  some  jungle  area  of  the  interior,  the  answer 
to  the  question  "Who  is  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram?" was  invariably — "we" — "your  people  and 
our  people."  This  is  the  partnership  spirit  with 
which  our  people  are  carrying  out  the  program, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  it  is  shared 
by  those  with  whom  we  work.  I  think  you  can 
feel  assured  that  these  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams are  a  source  of  genuine  good  will  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Other  Activities 

We  assist,  as  you  know,  various  projects  han- 
dled through  U.N.  agencies.  In  dollar  amount 
our  contributions  to  these  agencies  are  included 
in  the  fiscal  year  program  for  a  total  of  $27,800,000. 

Witnesses  directly  concerned  with  supervising 
and  operating  these  programs  will  testify  about 
them.  They  are  in  general  comparable  in  size  to 
the  programs  of  earlier  years. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  these  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
as  well  as  those  of  other  international  organiza- 
tions to  deal  with  certain  problems  of  economic 
development  and  to  meet  the  serious  difficulties 
of  certain  especially  needy  people  whose  problems 
are  best  handled  through  multilateral  action.  We 
propose  support  of   (a)    our  own  program  for 
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escapees  from  communism,  (b)  the  work  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration (Icem),  and  (c)  the  program  of  paying 
ocean  freight  costs  on  donated  relief  supplies. 
These  humanitarian  programs  are  part  of  this 
Government's  general  support  of  collective  action 
in  the  solution  of  important  world  social  and 
economic  problems,  some  arising  out  of  World 
War  II. 


The  Need  of  Flexibility 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  need  of  flexibility 
to  deal  with  the  problems  which  confront  us. 
This  need  will  be  apparent  if  I  review  for  you 
briefly  our  planning  and  program  cycle. 

Ordinarily  we  come  before  your  committee  in 
the  late  spring.  Incidentally,  we  are  here  before 
you  earlier  (his  year  than  in  any  year  since  1952. 


Hearings  before  this  committee,  the  Senate  F  - 
eign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  two  Appropi  - 
tions  Committees  are  thorough  and  complete,  si 
we  develop  for  your  benefit  illustrative  progra  s 
which  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  n:j 
ing  very  large  sums  of  money. 

These  illustrative  programs^  when  they  re;h 
you,  have  gone  through  a  long  process.  Alrery 
the  country  teams  in  the  countries  involved  « 
working  on  the  early  stages  of  the  planning  r 
the  fiscal  year  1958.  Much  of  the  planning  t 
the  country  level  for  the  1957  fiscal  year  progra 
was  done  a  year  ago.  These  country  progra*, 
both  military  and  economic,  then  receive  a  vil 
thorough  screening  in  the  field  and  in  Washi  '• 
ton.  Priorities  among  the  projects  are  then  M 
termined.  Those  least  useful  and  with  led 
promise  are  eliminated,  and  the  program  requa* 
merits  are  reconciled  with  fiscal  needs.     The  ll- 
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u  of  the  Budget  thereafter  participates  in  ex- 
dad  hearings  on  tlie  programs  as  developed,  and 
v  me  again  further  refined.  Thus,  funds  ac- 
Hv  appropriated  in  the  late  spring  or  early 
uner  of  l!>.">t;  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  program 
i  ho  based  on  planning  which  started  in  the 
tug  of  1955. 

appropriation  of  funds  does  not  end  our  plan- 

g  process.     The   Congress   frequently  makes 

in  the   program.     This  necessitates  an 

tnded  further  program  review  to  adjust  the 

strati ve  programs  to  congressional  action  and 

hanges  in  the  general  world  or  country  situa- 

It  takes  time  to  make  allocations  of  funds  to 

iticular  programs  and  situations.    Usually  we 

■  t  get  the  funds  in  form  to  be  used  until  No- 
iiber  or  December  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
>  appropriations  are  made.  After  that,  we 
i-r  begin  the  long  process  of  negotiation,  first 
1 1  other  governments  and  later  with  contrac- 
>.  designed  to  insure  that  we  spend  the  money 
.  have  granted  to  us  with  wisdom  and  frugality. 
'.  negotiation  cannot  be  started  (particularly 
n  foreign  governments)  until  we  know  we  have 
r.ey  to  spend.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
'•ect  to  country  programs,  including  the  sale 
Igricultural  commodities  or  the  use  of  loans  as 
a  of  the  program,  for,  in  general,  the  agreement 
:i  such  a  country  is  on  a  "package"  basis.  Both 
)  he  Defense  Department  and  for  Ica,  this  puts 

i  a  very  tight  time  schedule — and  forces  active 
f  >tiation  work  by  a  busy  staff  just  at  the  time 
hi  it  is  preparing  to  present  the  program  of 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  you. 

lis  presentation  is  a  very  intricate  task  indeed. 
1  large  presentation  documents  which  come  to 

0  each  year  do  not  write  themselves.  They  in- 
H  a  vast  amount  of  careful  writing,  checking 
f  mires,  interdepartmental  coordination  and 
trances,  and  editing.  The  Defense  and  Ica 
r»ram  and  operating  staffs  have  been  working 
elily  on  the  documents  which  you  have  before 
otfor  over  2  months  and  at  the  same  time  have 
*  pressing  to  carry  out  the  obligating  of  fiscal 

I   1  '■>■>(>  funds.     The  same  people  must  work 

1  oth  tasks,  for  they  are  the  only  people  who 
H  the  detailed  knowledge  to  do  this.  The  sit- 
atMi  is  particularly  difficult  because  section  106 
f  |ie  appropriation  act  provides  that  not  more 
1 20  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  under 

nay  be  obligated  or  reserved  during  the 
<>nths  of  the  fiscal  year. 


1  wish  to  make  two  principal  points  on  the  basis 
of  this  description  of  the  cycle. 

Firsts  a  period  of  iy2  years  to  2  years  thus 
elapses  between  (a)  initial  planning  and  (b)  obli- 
gation of  funds.  This  means  a  substantial  time 
lag  between  ascertainment  of  requirements  and 
obligation  of  funds.  New  and  substantial  re- 
quirements can  develop  rapidly  in  the  interim. 
We  can  meet  these  new  requirements  under  pres- 
ent legislation  in  two  ways. 

1.  We  can  transfer  funds  from  other  carefully 
prepared  programs.  This  is  undesirable  because 
it  means  abandonment  or  postponement  of  care- 
fully planned  programs  of  assistance  which  are 
badly  needed. 

2.  We  can  use  the  $100-million  President's  con- 
tingency fund  under  section  401.  This  is  our  most 
valuable  flexible  asset  in  carrying  out  mutual  se- 
curity objectives,  and  we  should  save  this  for  the 
most  serious  emergencies  and  unprogramed  calls 
on  our  funds.  The  proposal  of  an  additional 
Middle  East  and  Africa  fund,  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  essence  would  give  us  a  fur- 
ther available  source  of  emergency  funds  for  use 
in  this  region.  Although  this  fund  would  be  ear- 
marked for  use  in  a  particular  area  of  the  world, 
it  is  a  region  in  which  unexpected  need  for  funds 
is  especially  likely  to  arise. 

Second,  the  planning  and  program  cycle  which 
I  have  described  shows  that  the  time  available  for 
obligation  of  mutual  security  funds  is  very  short 
indeed,  especially  when  80  percent  of  them  must, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  appropriation 
law,  be  obligated  during  the  first  10  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.  I  believe  the  taxpayers  would  get 
better  value  for  their  money  and  the  conduct  of  the 
mutual  security  program  would  be  improved  if  the 
Congress  were  to  adopt  the  following  recommen- 
dations : 

(a)  Make  military  assistance  funds  available 
on  a  "no  year"  basis  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
military  procurement  funds  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense ; 

(b)  Provide  that  at  least  25  percent  of  nonmili- 
tary  Mutual  Security  Act  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30  following  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  (i.  e.  be  15-month  funds). 

I  feel  sure  that  the  present  provision  limiting 
obligations  in  May  and  June  to  20  percent  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  year  exerts  undue  and  un- 
necessary pressures  for  early  obligation  of  funds 
which  inevitably  lead  to  hasty  action.     In  essence, 
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the  present  provision  moves  the  pressure  for  last- 
minute  obligation  of  funds  forward  from  June  30 
to  April  30,  thus  worsening  the  situation  instead 
of  improving  it.  I  hope  that  the  appropriations 
committees  will  see  fit  to  relieve  us  of  this  require- 
ment. 

Further  flexibility  is  needed  in  another  wholly 
different  direction.  At  the  present  time,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  use  under  the  provisions  of 
section  401  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  (Presi- 
dent's Special  Fund),  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  itself  or  of  any  other  statute  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  under  the  act: 

(a)  $100  million  specifically  appropriated  under 
the  act  for  fiscal  year  1956 ;  and 

(b)  $50  million  of  any  other  mutual  security 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1956. 

This  provision  has  enabled  us  to  move  promptly 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  in  a  number 
of  critical  situations  where  these  purposes  could 
not  otherwise  be  accomplished  within  one  or  more 
of  the  normal  restrictions  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  and  of  certain  other  statutes. 

We  believe  that  the  ability  to  act  rapidly  in  an 
unrestricted  fashion  will  prove  to  be  even  more 
necessary  in  the  year  which  lies  ahead.  Accord- 
ingly, the  President  has  recommended  the  broad- 
ening of  the  valuable  authority  provided  by  sec- 
tion 401  in  three  respects. 

First,  he  has  requested  that  the  amount  which 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  401  should 
be  increased  from  $150  million  (composed  of  a 
specific  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1956  under 
section  401  of  $100  million  and  any  other  $50 
million  of  fiscal  year  1956  mutual  security  funds) 
to  $300  million  (composed  of  a  new  specific  ap- 
propriation of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1957 
under  section  401  and  any  other  $200  million  of 
fiscal  year  1957  mutual  security  funds).  This 
would  mean  that  $300  million,  or  about  6  percent, 
of  the  total  mutual  security  funds  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1957  would  be  subject  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  flexibility  now  afforded  by  section  401. 

Second,  the  President  has  requested  that  he  be 
given  authority  to  use  not  in  excess  of  $100  million 
of  the  funds  available  under  section  401  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  any  act,  if  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  such  use  would  be  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  This  provi- 
sion would  be  similar  to  the  broad  exemption  al- 
ready furnished  by  section  404  of  the  act  with 
re  ped  to  the  funds  provided  under  that  section. 
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Third,  he  has  requested  that  the  amount  of  fq 
which  may  be  allocated  under  section  401  to  I 
one  nation  in  any  one  fiscal  year  be  increased  f  i 
$20  million  to  $40  million. 

These  three  changes  would  be  an  important i 
dition  to  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  i 
fense  and  of  Ica  to  move  rapidly  and  flexibl 
take  necessary  action  in  cases  which  may  arh 

Long-Term  Commitments 

The  President  has  recommended  that,  for  l 
military  projects  of  significance  or  importa: 
the  President  be  authorized  to  make  commitm  i 
for  not  over  10  years.  The  funds  to  fulfill  :i 
commitments  would  come  from  appropriation.') 
nonmilitary  purposes  and  would  not  exceed  !< 
million  in  any  one  year. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  requested  aut  i 
ity  would  be  that  the  President  would  be  abl 
give  to  other  nations  assurance,  backed  by  i 
gressional  approval,  that  annually  an  ag; 
United  States  contribution  to  the  projects  in  qs 
tion  will  be  made  within  and  subject  to  the  li 
of  the  funds  made  available  annually. 

The  Aswan  Dam  has  frequently  been  cited  a  \ 
example  of  the  type  of  project  in  contempla1>: 
Although  in  the  initial  stages  of  this  project  i 
of  the  requested  new  commitment  authority  3 
not  be  involved,  it  does  serve  to  illustrate  the  * 
sible  use  of  the  requested  authority. 

This  project  is  a  large  river  development  i 
volving  many  facets  (irrigation,  power,  trans  »i 
tation,  flood  control,  related  agricultural  em 
prises,  and  service  activities)  all  of  which  ink 
aggregate  constitute  a  long-range  developm 
project,  partly  to  be  financed  by  the  country  1 1: 
benefited  and  partly  by  assistance  programs  i 
international  loans.  All  these  elements  of  .'C 
an  enterprise  must  be  pulled  together  into  a  sci 
arrangement  for  its  financing.'  To  obtain  one  J 
of  the  financing  there  must  be  assurance  of  h 
availability  of  the  balance.  The  governmeno 
the  country  concerned  must  know  that  the  prc  < 
is  financially  feasible  before  it  can  safely  go  n 
ward  or  even  plan  on  a  firm  basis. 

Other  types  of  projects  for  which  such  a  p(  e 
would  be  useful  involve  harbor  development,  i* 
systems,  inland  waterways,  power  systems,  (B 
munications  systems,  industrial  and  educati  I 
centers,  with  their  respective  related  and  subfl 
ary  schemes.  If  these  are  to  be  carried  out  I 
a  period  of  years,  there  is  no  need  of  actual  p 
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opriations  until  the  year  in  which  the  funds  are 
tually  to  be  obligated  approaches.    However,  we 

request  the  authority,  at  an  earlier  date,  to 
ike  commitments  not  amounting  to  binding  con- 
ict  authority  but  backed  by  the  assurance  of  the 
Ogress  that  these  are  undertakings  for  which 
■  expect  later  to  make  appropriations.  This 
thority  may  prove  to  be  a  very  powerful  and 
•ful  mutual-security  instrument  in  the  difficult 
irs  lying  immediately  ahead. 
From  personal  experience  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
ent at  ives,  I  know  and  understand  the  congres- 
nal  reluctance  to  permit  long-term  arrange- 
The  Congress  likes  to  review  proposed 
propriations  on  an  annual  basis  and  to  check  on 
I  expenditure  of  previously  granted  funds  be- 
*  granting  new  authority.  This  opportunity 
review  will  not  be  completely  lost  under  the 
iposal,  for  annual  appropriations  must  be 
de. 

[n  the  face  of  greatly  increased  Communist  ac- 
ity  in  the  economic  field,  those  charged  with 

execution  of  our  mutual  security  programs  are 


going  to  need  every  reasonable  tool  to  accomplish 
their  objectives.  The  Communist  leaders  can  act 
on  dictatorial  fiat  without  accountability  to  any- 
one. They  need  not  give  thought  to  any  wishes 
of  their  own  people  or  to  their  crying  need  for 
consumer  goods.  We  seek  no  such  autocratic 
power. 

Agricultural  Commodities 

Under  section  402  of  the  1954  act,  as  amended, 
$300  million  is  to  be  used  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  curren- 
cies of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  produced 
in  the  United  States.  If  we  fail  to  arrange  for 
such  exports  in  the  full  amount,  to  the  extent  of 
our  failure  we  cannot  use  our  appropriations. 
To  that  extent  the  mutual  security  program  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  is  curtailed,  and  care- 
fully planned  projects  must  be  scrapped  or 
postponed. 

In  fiscal  year  1956  we  hope  to  reach  the  $300- 
million  mark,  but  may  fall  short.  Whatever  fig- 
ure we  reach  will  be  only  after  much  effort  and 
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in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  In  these  situa- 
tions, we  must  always  try  to  avoid  hurting  nor- 
mal export  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
products  or  for  the  products  of  our  allies  and 
friends.  If  we  did  cause  such  injury,  we  would 
do  damage  to  the  very  cause  of  free- world  security 
and  stability  we  are  trying  to  serve.  This  limits 
our  opportunities.  The  50-50  shipping  provision 
also  sometimes  makes  the  problem  difficult,  par- 
ticularly our  efforts  to  work  out  triangular  ar- 
rangements. The  shift  of  the  mutual  security 
economic  program  toward  less  developed  coun- 
tries, which  are  predominantly  agricultural  and 
therefore  need  our  surpluses  less,  also  accentuates 
the  problem. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  requirement  of  section 
402  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  be  set  at  $250  mil- 
lion. We  shall  do  our  utmost  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  402,  but  we  do  not  want  to  see 
useful  projects  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds, 
merely  because  under  current  world  conditions  we 
find  it  impossible  to  reach  some  arbitrary  goal. 

Loans 

In  the  administration  of  the  mutual  security 
program  it  has  been  this  Government's  policy  to 
encourage  the  financing  of  nonmilitary  projects 
and  activities  by  private  investment  or  through 
public  lending  institutions  such  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Keconstruction  and  Development.  This  policy 
has  been  considered  and  applied  in  formulating 
the  program  for  fiscal  year  1957.  Unfortunately, 
loan  financing  of  this  character  has  not  been  avail- 
able in  adequate  amounts  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  capital  even  in  many  countries  whose  econ- 
omies are  sufficiently  stable  to  indicate  capacity 
for  repayment. 

Under  the  mutual  security  program,  we  have 
provided  our  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  rather 
than  grants,  so  far  as  this  was  consistent  with 
the  attainment  of  mutual  security  objectives.  We 
have  tried  to  make  sure  that  loans  did  not  supplant 
those  which  might  be  available  from  the  public 
lending  institutions  or  replace  potential  private 
capital  investment,  if  that  possibility  exists.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  restricted  the  use  of  mutual 
security  loans  to  situations  in  which  the  transac- 
tion would  not  take  place  at  all  unless  on  terms 
substantially  more  liberal  than  those  available 
from  (lie  public  lending  institutions.     The  efforts 


this  year  to  increase  the  volume  of  loans  actta 
made  under  the  mutual  security  program  1 
been  disappointing.  It  has  been  found  thai| 
attempted  substitution  of  a  loan  for  a  gra  I 
frequently,  either  for  political  or  economic  ■ 
sons,  inconsistent  with  the  attainment  of  mi* 
security  objectives,  unless  the  terms  of  such  11 
are  so  liberal  as  in  effect  to  constitute  pa| 
grants. 

Unexpended  Balances 

At  a  later  stage  of  these  hearings,  the  a]  I 
priate  accounting  officers  of  the  Defense  De;  r 
ment  and  of  Ica  will  discuss  in  detail  the  si| 
of  past  appropriations  and  the  unexpended  d 
ances  of  prior  appropriations  which  we  ai 
pate  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956. 

My  present  estimate,  on  the  basis  of  inform;  .1 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  I 
the  balance  of  unexpended  military  assistant! 
propriations  on  June  30,  1956,  will  be  about  4 
billion.  This  balance  will  represent  a  declh  i 
the  2-year  period  since  June  30, 1954,  of  about  8 
billion.  It  will  be  equal  to  about  2  years  of  1 
tary  assistance  expenditures  at  the  average  4 
for  the  fiscal  years  1955  and  1956. 

On  the  nonmilitary  side,  on  June  30, 1956,  iflj 
will  probably  be  a  slight  decline  in  unexpeta 
balances  from  the  levels  prevailing  at  the  en  t 
June  1955  and  June  1954.  This  balance  will 
equal  to  about  1  year's  expenditure  at  the  avef 
rate  now  prevailing. 

The  new  military  assistance  authorizations 
quested  is  equal  to  about  1  year  of  expendiiR 
($2.4  billion)  at  the  present  rate  plus  the  i 
million  requested  for  advanced  weapons  of  a  f 
for  which,  in  general,  no  previous  appropria* 
have  been  made.  The  nonmilitary  authorize  J 
requested  is  equal  to  about  1  year  of  expenditn 
at  the  current  rate. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  summary  o  fl 
views  on  this  vast  program. v  The  needs  for  4 
a  program  were  never  greater.  The  usefulne  o 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  borne  out  by  the  newfl 
read  in  each  day's  newspapers.  We  shall  ti  t 
give  you  in  the  days  to  come  a  full  picture  of  ea| 
aspect  of  the  program.  We  think  that  the  * 
which  you  will  hear  in  testimony  and  will  fir  i 
written  form  in  the  presentation  books  wijl 
more  convincing  than  any  expression  of  opi  oi 
anyone  can  give  you. 
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West  Trade 


Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Hoover* 


You  have  asked  me  to  appear  today  to  give  in- 

bmation  on  the  matter  of  East-West  trade. 

At  the  outset  there  should  be  a  clear  understand- 

'  he  type  of  East-West  trade  with  which  we 

here  concerned.    We  do  not  refer  to  trade 

ween  the  United  States  and  the  Communist 

for  controls  on  our  trade  with  the  Commu- 

are  not  in  question.     What  we  are  dealing 

th  here  is  trade  between  our  allies  and  the  Com- 

nnist    countries.     The    only    effective    way    in 

lich  we  can  control  that  trade  is  through  the 

of  persuasion. 
We  have  offered  to  give  your  subcommittee — 
ill  we  repeat  our  offer — all  necessary  and  appro- 
information  about  such  trade.     The  issue 
ljtween  us  seems  to  be  that  the  subcommittee  in- 
lat  all  of  this  information  be  given  in  pub- 
I  session.    We,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that  certain 
jjrtions  should  only  be  given  to  the  Congress  on 
-ified  basis.     To  make  this  information  pub- 
would  violate  our  agreements  with  our  allies 
would  be  prejudicial  to  our  national  security 
erests. 

[u  any  consideration  of  our  system  of  interna- 

oal  controls  it  is  essential  to  remember  that 

se  controls  depend  entirely  upon  a  system  of 

Uluntary  cooperation  among  the  free  nations  of 

5  West.    Thus,  the  1954  revision  of  the  Interna- 

nal  Control  List  had  to  be  negotiated  and  agree- 

rut  reached  with  all  14  of  our  allies.2 

[o  those  negotiations  neither  the  United  States 

:r  any  of  the  other  participants  got  everything 

y  wanted.     The  State  Department,  as  well  as 

■  other  interested  Departments,  was  not  happy 

Hade  on  Mar.  26  before  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
^lmittee  on  Investigations  (press  release  161). 
Kor  a   Foreign  Operations  Administration  announce- 
it  on  the  1954  revisions,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  13,  1954, 
-■2. 
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to  see  many  items  deleted  from  the  control  list. 
By  the  same  token,  some  of  our  allies  were  not 
happy  to  see  some  items  retained.  We  did  suc- 
ceed in  retaining  on  the  list  highly  strategic  items 
which  could  not  be  controlled  successfully  without 
international  agreement.  We  also  succeeded  in 
achieving  our  other  major  objective,  the  setting 
up  of  a  more  effective  enforcement  system.  With- 
out agreement  among  all  15  nations  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  have  any  International  Con- 
trol List  at  all. 

Thus  all  the  responsible  agencies  are  in  full  sup- 
port of  Governor  Stassen's  statement  that  the 
1954  negotiations  achieved  a  net  security  advan- 
tage for  the  United  States,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing,  and  that  the  results  were 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Some  criticism  has  been  directed,  during  the 
course  of  these  hearings,  at  our  allies  for  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  them  with  regard  to  East- West  trade 
controls.  They,  as  well  as  we,  were  seeking  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  beneficial  effects  of 
peaceful  trade  and  the  dangers  of  unrestricted 
trade  in  strategic  items.  Sometimes  we  dis- 
agreed, as  free  nations  often  do,  as  to  where  to 
strike  that  balance.  Our  negotiations  in  1954 
were  on  the  whole  a  successful  effort  to  resolve 
this  problem. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  have  been 
more  successful  if  we  had  used  more  than  the 
power  of  persuasion.  President  Eisenhower  an- 
swered that  contention  on  December  2,  1953,3  as 
follows : 

The  easiest  thing  to  do  with  great  power  is  to  abuse 
it,  to  use  it  to  excess.  This  most  powerful  of  the  free 
nations  must  not  permit  itself  to  grow  weary  of  the 
processes  of  negotiation  and  adjustment  that  are  funda- 


1  Ibid.,  Dec.  14, 1953,  p.  811. 
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mental  to  freedom.  If  it  should  turn  impatiently  to  co- 
ercion of  other  free  nations,  our  brand  of  coercion,  so 
far  as  our  friends  are  concerned,  would  be  a  mark  of  the 
imperialist  rather  than  of  the  leader. 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation,  com- 
plaints have  been  made  that  the  executive  branch 
has  withheld  information  about  the  1954  negotia- 
tions which  the  Congress  has  a  right  to  know.  I 
do  not  think  the  record  will  sustain  that  point. 

On  February  14  I  appeared  before  your  sub- 
committee in  executive  session.  I  offered  full  co- 
operation to  the  subcommittee  and  explained  that 
much  of  the  information  sought  could  only  be 
given  in  executive  session  in  order  to  protect  our 
national  security.  The  subcommittee  did  not  re- 
spond to  that  offer  but  instead  proceeded  with 
open  hearings. 

Therefore,  on  February  20  a  letter  was  sent  to 
the  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense,  and  Commerce  and  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration.4  That  letter 
is  in  the  record  of  these  hearings.  It  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  documents  involved  in  these  in- 
ternational negotiations  were  classified  and  highly 
sensitive  and  that  they  involved  our  relations  with 
other  governments.  It  was  further  stated  that 
in  many  instances  we  had  given  a  specific  commit- 
ment to  keep  the  participation  of  a  particular  na- 
tion in  this  program  secret.  The  letter  concluded 
that,  for  these  reasons,  the  International  List  could 
not  be  made  public  but  full  information  as  to  items 
on  the  List  could  be  offered  to  the  subcommittee 
in  executive  session  and  on  a  classified  basis. 

In  a  further  effort  to  clarify  our  position  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  chairman  on  March 
23,4  pointing  out  that  the  information  already  of- 
fered would  give  the  subcommittee,  on  a  classified 
basis,  every  item  on  the  International  List.  I 
would  like  to  enter  that  letter  into  the  record  at 
this  time.  It  stated  we  were  ready  to  give  the 
subcommittee  the  List  itself  on  a  classified  basis 
and  to  discuss  the  1954  revisions  of  that  List  with 
the  subcommittee  in  executive  session. 

Our  request  is  not  unusual.  We  are  only  ask- 
ing to  follow  the  same  procedure  followed  by  the 
other  committees  of  the  Congress.  In  matters 
involving  foreign  relations,  officials  from  the  re- 
sponsible, Departments  meet  in  executive  session 
on  frequent  occasions  with  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  to  testify  on  classified  mat- 


'  Not  printed  here. 
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ters  that  affect  the  national  interest.     That 
that  is  being  requested  in  this  instance. 

We  believe  that  this  position  is  essential 
system  of  international  trade  controls  is 
maintained.    That  system  rests  on  a  volu 
agreement  among  ourselves  and  14  of  our  i 
When  the  agreement  was  negotiated  in  19 
was  decided  by  the  15  negotiating  countries 
the  International  List  and  the  negotiations  a 
established  it  were  to  be  classified.     Some  o 
allies  would  only  consent  to  participate  iij 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  a  specific  commili 
to  that  effect.     Pursuant  to  that  agreement 
under  security  regulations  issued  by  the  q 
tary  of  State,  the  International  List  and  the  i 
ments  on  which  that  List  was  based  were  cj 
fied 

I  have  personally  examined  the  documen 
volved,  and  it  is  my  considered  judgment  til 
declassify  the  material  would  not  only  be  a  b 
of  faith  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  oui 
eign  relations  but  that  it  could  seriously  ris 
stroying  the  entire  agreement  upon  whidj 
system  of  controls  now  rests.  Furthermo, 
would  jeopardize  our  ability  to  conduct  fui 
negotiations  on  this  or  any  other  subject  i: 
future.  For  these  reasons  the  executive  bn 
must  respectfully  decline  to  declassify  the  II 
national  List.  It  is,  however,  as  stated  ji 
ously,  available  to  the  subcommittee  on  a  clasl 
basis. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  a  number  of  | 
factors  had  to  be  considered.  Our  allies  ! 
that  they  must  trade  if  they  are  going  to  suii 
Many  of  them  have  had  a  substantial  trade: 
tern  with  countries  now  within  the  Commi 
bloc,  extending  back  over  a  period  of  a  cen 
or  more.  They  are  under  constant  pressure 
their  parliaments,  trade  unions,  and  indui 
interests  to  expand  their  trade.  They  ru 
trade-control  lists  as  an  obstacle  to  such  expaii 
That  attitude  is  reflected  in  their  negotisn 
with  us.  We  have  done  our  best  to  resist  i 
pressures.  Our  task  wrould  be  made  far  I 
difficult  if  the  International  List  were  publl 
at  this  time. 

Another  factor  has  to  do  with  Communist  p  ] 
ganda.     East- West  trade  controls  are  a  i 
target  area  today  for  Ked  propaganda.    The  I 
munists  are  seeking  every  opportunity  to  dl 
the  free  nations  on  this  issue.     Were  the  It 
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ioiml  List  to  be  published,  it  would  become  a 
set  for  attack  by  Communists  and  left-wing 

ithin  the  participating  countries.  The 
iibination  of  parliamentary,  trade  union,  and 

pressures,  spurred  on  by  subversive 
nips  directed  by  the  Communists,  could,  in  our 
Ignent,  jeopardize  the  entire  international  sys- 
i  of  controls. 

t  lias  been  claimed  that  the  International  List 
Iready  public  and  known  to  the  Soviets.  What 
mown  to  the  Soviets  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
culation.  No  doubt  they  do  have  some  infor- 
tion  as  to  items  which  are  controlled.  That 
s  not  seem  to  be  a  valid  reason  why  they  should 
given  all  the  information, 
t  lias  also  been  contended  that  the  British 
ard  of  Trade  List  is  identical  to  the  Interna- 
aal  List.  That  contention  is  not  correct.  The 
nson  the  British  list  vary  in  significant  details 
m  those  on  the  International  List.  The  Brit- 
list  does  not  include  the  surveillance  list  nor 
amounts  of  the  quantitative  control  list.  Na- 
lal  lists  are  published  by  a  number  of  other 
intries — among  them  the  Italians,  the  Cana- 
ns,  and  ourselves.  None  of  these  lists  are  the 
le,  and  none  of  them  are  the  International  List. 
Fhere  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  problem  that 
uld  lie  mentioned.  It  is  referred  to  in  our 
er  of  March  23.  The  working  papers  of  the 
nt  Operating  Committee  are  internal  commu- 

Etions  and  working  papers  of  an  advisory  na- 
which  are  historically  retained  within  the 
rutive  branch.  These  files  and  working  papers 
i  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  available  to  the 
loommittee.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
'pared  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  matter  later 
i  he  hearing. 

Ve  regret  that  the  balance  of  the  information 
f  being  requested  by  your  subcommittee  can 
sy  be  furnished  on  a  classified  basis.  To  de- 
1-ify  it  would  jeopardize  our  foreign  relations 
I  U'  prejudicial  to  the  national  interest.  There 
lo effort  on  our  part  to  withhold  from  the  Con- 

B  any  information  which  it  should  rightfully 
i  p.  Our  only  interest  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  in- 
nution  is  made  available  in  such  a  way  as  to 
>  tect  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

n  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  repeat 
n  we  desire  to  cooperate  with  your  committee 
I  he  fullest  extent  possible  in  your  consideration 
important  subject. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation 
Treaty  With  Netherlands 

Press  release  164  dated  March  27 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  was  signed  at  The  Hague  on 
March  27.  The  American  Ambassador,  H.  Free- 
man Matthews,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  The  Netherlands  signers  were  Dr.  J.  W. 
Beyen,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
A.  H.  Luns,  Minister  Without  Portfolio. 

The  new  treaty  affirms  the  friendly  and  coop- 
erative spirit  prevailing  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  reflects  the  important  business  and  com- 
mercial interests  which  have  developed  in  their 
economic  relations.  The  broad  and  liberal  provi- 
sions embodied  in  the  treaty  represent  a  set  of 
principles  designed  to  promote  the  continued 
growth  of  those  relations  along  mutually  bene- 
ficial lines. 

The  new  treaty  contains  27  articles,  together 
with  a  protocol  and  exchange  of  notes,  and  covers 
a  wide  range  of  subject  matter.  In  brief,  each 
of  the  two  countries : 

(1)  agrees  to  accord  within  its  territories,  to 
citizens  and  corporations  of  the  other,  treatment 
no  less  favorable  than  it  accords  to  its  own  citi- 
zens and  corporations  with  respect  to  engaging  in 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  activities; 

(2)  formally  endorses  standards  regarding  the 
protection  of  persons,  their  property  and  inter- 
ests, that  reflect  the  most  enlightened  legal  and 
constitutional  principles ; 

(3)  recognizes  the  need  for  special  attention  to 
stimulate  the  international  movement  of  invest- 
ment capital ;  and 

(4)  reasserts  its  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  trade  and  ship- 
ping. 

This  treaty  is  the  sixth  of  its  type  to  have  been 
concluded  betwreen  the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean countries  since  World  War  II.  It  represents 
another  step  in  a  program  pursued  by  this  Gov- 
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eminent  for  the  modernization  of  its  commercial 
treaty  structure  and  the  establishment  of  legal 
conditions  favorable  to  foreign  investment. 

Similarly,  the  treaty  is  responsive  to  the  im- 
portant interest  which  the  Netherlands  has  in  in- 
ternational commerce  and  investment,  both  as  re- 
ceiver and  as  supplier  of  goods  and  capital,  and 
reflects  the  policies  which  that  country  has  de- 
veloped to  attract  American  capital.  A  large 
number  of  American  firms  have  established 
branches  or  factories  in  the  Netherlands  in  re- 
cent years,  and  Netherlands  firms  likewise  have 
substantial  and  expanding  investments  in  the 
United  States. 

The  treaty  will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication and,  when  the  ratification  processes  of 
both  countries  have  been  completed,  will  enter 
into  force  one  month  after  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations. Provision  is  made  regarding  the  exten- 
sion of  the  treaty  to  Surinam  and  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  upon  the  election  of  those  territories 
communicated  through  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment. 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 
Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
crime  of  genocide.  Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948.1 
Accession  deposited:  Afghanistan,  March  22,  1956. 

Labor 

Convention  (No.  80)  for  the  partial  revision  of  the  con- 
ventions adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  at  its  first  28  sessions. 
Done  at  Montreal  October  9,  1946.  Entered  into  force 
May  28,  1947  (TIAS  1810). 
Ratification  deposited:  Bulgaria,  November  7,  1955. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement   between   the  parties   to   the  North   Atlantic 
Treaty  for  cooperation  regarding  atomic  information. 
Signed  at  Paris  June  22,  1955. 
Salification  of  being  tknmd  by  terms  of  the  agreement : 

Turkey,  March  29,  1956. 
Entered  into  force:  March  29,  1956. 

Safety  at  Sea 

('« invention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Signed  at  London 
June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  November  19,  1952. 
TIAS  2495. 

Acceptances  deposited,:  Brazil,  January  17,  1956;  Vene- 
zuela, February  8,  1956. 


Regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea.  Done  at  L 
don  June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1! 
TIAS  2899. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Uruguay,  August  18,  1955. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  am 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  195:5.  Entered  i 
force  for  the  United  States  March  7,  1956. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  16,  1956. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  i 

texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement 

Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  December  3,  1! 

Will  enter  into  force  on  the  day  it  has  been  signed 

all  the  contracting  parties  to  the  general  agreemen 

Signatures:  Haiti,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Netherlands,  r 

Zealand,    Federation    of   Rhodesia    and    Nyasald 

United  States  of  America,2  December  3,  1955 ;  Ur 

of  South  Africa,  December  5,  1955 ;  Finland,  Janu 

4,  1956;  Belgium,  February  16,  1956. 


BILATERAL 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  the  surplus  agricultural  comm 
ties  agreement  of  May  23,  1955  (TIAS  3249)  by  pro 
ing  that  funds  may  also  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  c 
and  feed  grains.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Rome  August  30  and  September  2,  1955.  Entered  i 
force  September  2,  1955. 

Netherlands 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  v 
protocol  and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  The  Ha 
March  27,  1956.  Enters  into  force  one  month  after 
day  of  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Philippines 

Agreement  providing  for  disposition  of  equipment  and 
terial  furnished  by  the  United  States  under  the  n 
tary  assistance  agreement  of  March  21,  1947  (TJ 
1662).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  3 
27,  1953,  and  March  3,  1956.  Entered  into  force  Ma 
3,  1956. 

Spain 

Agreement  supplementing  the  surplus  agricultural  c 
modifies  agreement  of  March  5,  1956  (TIAS  3510) 
providing  for  the  exchange  and  use  of  funds  acqui 
from  the  purchase  of  fertilizer  by  Spain  from  Austl 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Madrid  March 
and  17,  1956.     Entered  into  force  March  17,  1956. 

Agreement  supplementing  the  surplus  agricultural  c 
modifies  agreement  of  March  5,  1956  (TIAS  3510) 
providing  for  the  resale  of  wheat  to  Switzerla 
Signed  at  Madrid  March  20,  1956.  Entered  into  fci 
March  20,  1956. 

Thailand 

Agreement  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  tin  concentrai 

Signed  at  Bangkok  March  12,  1956.     Entered  into  f( 

March  12,  1956. 
Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  ato 

energy.     Signed  at  Bangkok  March  13,  1956.     Ente 

into  force  March  13,  1956. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


2 With  a  reservation. 
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Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
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Press  release  issued  prior  to  March  26  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  146  of 
March  19. 

No.  Date  Subject 

161  3/26  Hoover:  East- West  trade. 

*162  3/27  Educational  exchange. 

*163  3/27  Educational  exchange. 

164  3/27  Commercial  treaty  with  Netherlands. 

*165  3/29  Foreign  Service  training  courses. 

*166  3/29  Pinkerton   nominated   Ambassador   to 

the  Sudan. 

167  3/29  Dulles  :  remarks  at  FSO  graduation. 


*  Not  printed. 
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Thailand  is  a  predominantly  agricultural  country  of  small 
rural  communities  and  relatively  few  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  agricultural  economy  is  based  almost  entirely  on  small- 
scale,  peasant- type  family  operations,  with  a  majority  of  the 
farm  operators  holding  title  to  their  land. 

Long  known  to  the  world  as  Siam,  this  southeastern  country 
of  magnificent  scenery,  of  great  fertility,  and  of  a  1  argely 
homogeneous  population  has  never  been  a  colony,  even  though 
in .  the  past  her  neighbors  on  every  side  have  fallen  under 
foreign  rule. 

Today,  true  to  its  historical  tradition,  Thailand  is  determined 
to  resist  all  Communist  imperialist  efforts  to  infiltrate  and 
subvert  it,  and  to  impose  upon  it  the  new  colonialism  of  world 
communism. 

This  15-page  illustrated  pamphlet  tells  about  the  land,  the 
people,  and  the  industries  of  this  nation  that  is  a  little  smaller 
than  Texas  with  a  population  of  approximately  20  million,  and 
discusses  briefly  the  role  of  Thailand  in  world  affairs. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  Stdtes  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations  are   listed  currently. 


curity  Council  Agrees  Unanimously  on  U.S.  Proposal  To  Send 
«:retary-  Genera  I  Hammarskjold  to  Middle  East 


olloimng  is  the  text  of  a  letter  of  March  W 
tn  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S. 
'.fresentative  to  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Pres- 
ht  of  the  Security  Council,  Sir  Pierson  Dixon, 
nesting  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider 
^Palestine  question,  together  with  a  series  of 
Itements  by  Ambassador  Lodge  during  the  Se- 
^ty  Council  debate.  On  April  4-  the  Council 
Wted  unanimously  a  U.S. -sponsored  resolution 
agenda  item  (see  box). 


ITER  TO  PRESIDENT  OF  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

.!  C.N",  press  release  2372  dated  March  20 

have  the  honor  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
i  he  United  States  to  request  you  to  convene  a 
1  ting  of  the  Security  Council  as  soon  as  possible 
consider  the  following  agenda  item : 

ie  Palestine  Question :  Status  of  Compliance  Given 
>  e  General  Armistice  Agreements  and  the  Resolutions 
t  ie  Security  Council  adopted  During  the  Past  Tear. 

he  Government  of  the  United  States  has  be- 
d  e  increasingly  concerned  over  recent  develop- 
Mts  in  the  Palestine  area  which  may  well  endan- 
e  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
e-  rity.  Information  relating  to  the  build-up  of 
red  forces  on  either  side  of  the  Armistice  De- 
i;  cation  Lines  leads  the  United  States  to  believe 
h  the  parties  may  not  be  fully  complying  with 
h  provisions  of  their  Armistice  Agreements 
"Ich  stipulate  limitations  upon  armed  forces  in 
r  ear  the  Demilitarized  Zones  and  the  Demarca- 
i(  Lines. 

he  instances  of  firing  across  and  otherwise 
i'ating  the  Demarcation  Lines  are  recurring  at 

tngerous  rate.  Despite  the  earnest  efforts  of 
h  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ation the  parties  have  not  agreed  to  proposals 


which  he  has  put  forward  to  them  on  his  own 
initiative  or  as  a  result  of  the  Security  Council's 
resolutions  of  30  March  1955,1  8  September  1955,a 
and  19  January  1956.3  These  three  resolutions 
had  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  it  should  therefore  be  a  matter  of  genuine 
concern  to  each  of  its  Members  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  compliance  being  given  to  them.  It  is 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  it,  therefore,  requests  urgent 
and  early  action  by  the  Security  Council  to  con- 
sider the  situation  now  prevailing  in  the  Palestine 
area. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  26 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2376  dated  March  28 

The  United  Nations  has  been  dealing  with  the 
Palestine  question  almost  continuously  since  April 
2,  1947. 

Since  August  11, 1949,  when  the  last  of  the  armi- 
stice agreements  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  had  been  signed  and  all  had  been  approved, 
the  Security  Council  has  met  on  the  Palestine 
question  90  different  times.  No  other  question  has 
so  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council.  No  other 
question  has  so  persistently  challenged  United 
Nations  efforts. 

Today,  the  26th  of  March,  1956,  7  years  since 
the  armistice  agreements  were  signed,  the  Pales- 
tine question  is  still  unsolved.  In  fact,  during 
recent  months  the  situation  has  deteriorated  and 
the  world  is  alarmed  at  the  prospects  which  it  sees 
in  the  Near  East. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  662. 
'  Ibid.,  Sept.  19, 1955,  p.  459. 
'  IMd.,  Jan.  30, 1956,  p.  183. 
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Resolution  on  Palestine  Question ' 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  of  30  March  1955,  8  Sep- 
tember 1955,  and  19  January  1956, 

Recalling  that  in  each  of  these  resolutions  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organiza- 
tion and  the  parties  to  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ments concerned  were  requested  by  the  Council  to 
undertake  certain  specific  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  the  tensions  along  the  Armistice  lines 
should  be  reduced, 

Noting  with  grave  concern  that  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  the  proposed  steps  have  not 
been  carried  out, 

1.  Considers  that  the  situation  now  prevailing 
between  the  parties  concerning  the  enforcement  of 
the  Armistice  Agreements  and  the  compliance  given 
to  the  above-mentioned  resolutions  of  the  Council 
is  such  that  its  continuance  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security, 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  undertake, 
as  a  matter  of  urgent  concern,  a  survey  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  enforcement  of  and  compliance  with 
the  four  General  Armistice  Agreements  and  the 
Council's  resolutions  under  reference; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  arrange  with 
the  parties  for  the  adoption  of  any  measures  which 
after  discussion  with  the  parties  and  with  the  Chief 
of  Staff  he  considers  would  reduce  existing  tensions 
along  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Lines,  including 
the  following  points : 

(a)  Withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  the  Armi- 
stice Demarcation  Lines ; 

(b)  Full  freedom  of  movement  for  observers 
along  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Lines  and  in  the 
Demilitarized  Zones  and  in  the  Defensive  Areas ; 

(c)  Establishment  of  local  arrangements  for  the 
prevention  of  incidents  and  the  prompt  detection  of 
any  violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreements ; 

4.  Calls  upon  the  parties  to  the  General  Armistice 
Agreements  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  in  the  implementation  of  this  resolution ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to 
the  Council  in  his  discretion  but  not  later  than  one 
month  from  this  date  on  the  implementation  given 
to  this  resolution  in  order  to  assist  the  Council  in 
considering  what  further  action  may  be  required. 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/3575;  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Security  Council  on  Apr.  4. 


This  need  not  have  been  the  case.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  progress  had,  until 
recently,  been  made,  and  we,  thought  that  most  of 
the  hasie  issues  underlying  the  uneasy  truce  in 
Palestine  were  coming  nearer  to  a  solution. 
United  Nations  efforts  in  the  General  Assembly, 


in  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Age 
in  the  Security  Council,  and  in  the  Truce  Su 
vision  Organization  were  producing  hopeful  s\ 
of  progress,  and  the  trend  was  toward  peace,   l] 
trend,  unfortunately,  has  recently  been  reversec, 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  Qxi 
Nations  has  failed  in  its  responsibilities.  \ 
has  not  come  again  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  we  1 1 
that  it  never  will.  The  indispensable  facto 
preventing  hostilities  thus  far  has  been  the  UnJ 
Nations.  The  present  alarming  situation  c 
lenges  this  organization  again  to  find  new  nn, 
of  arresting  the  present  grave  trend.  This  or|, 
ization  cannot  fail  to  accept  that  challenge — w]| 
has  certainly  never  been  more  serious  than  it  ij 
this  moment. 

The  United  States,  having  taken  fully  into 
count  all  of  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
uation,  is  convinced  that  through  this  organ 
tion  the  present  tensions  must  be  eliminated 
the  prospect  for  peace  restored.  We  have 
sought  to  come  before  the  Council  at  this  ti 
with  any  indictment  or  bill  of  particulars,  or  i 
detailed  assessment  of  the  blames  and  shortc 
ings  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  participants  h 
outside  of  the  area  of  conflict.  We  have  felt 
stead  that  the  situation  is  much  too  serious  fo 
to  lose  any  time  in  setting  into  motion  the  i 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with- 
present  ominous  drift. 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Council  req 
the  Secretary-General  to  undertake  immedia 
a  personal  investigation  of  ways  and  means 
settling  the  numerous  problems  which  stanci 
the  way  of  peace. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  the  Un 
Nations  cannot  be  inactive  or  indifferent. 
United  States  believes  that  in  the  first  instn 
United  Nations  efforts  should  be  concentratec 
full  compliance  with  the  armistice  agreement! 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and  on  the  carry 
out  in  detail  of  the  Security  Council's  resolut 
of  30  March  1955,  8  September  1955,  and  19  J 
nary  1956.  Each  of  these  resolutions  had' 
unanimous  support  of  the  members  of  this  Cd 
cil.  They  represent  the  combined  judgment  of' 
members  as  to  the  essential  steps  to  be  takeil 
reduce  the  tensions.  There  is  no  question  in 
mind  that,  if  these  steps  had  been  carried  i 
we  would  not  now  have  the  serious  situation  wl: 
confronts  us.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  J 
(hey  should  he  carried  out. 
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'e  therefore  propose  in  the  draft  resolution 
»re  the  Council*  that  the  Secretary-General 
Bftake  as  a  matter  of  urgency  discussions  with 
parties  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce 
on  Organization,  General  Burns,  to  find 
s  and  means  to  put  these  resolutions  and  the 
wsals  which  they  embody  into  immediate 
t. 

'e  feel  that  these  measures  can  and  must  be 
n  special  consideration.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  primary  impor- 
,■  of  several  of  these  measures.    "We  feel  that 

deserve  an  honest  chance.  General  Burns' 
•ts  must  therefore  have  our  continued  and  full 
;ing,  and  the  proposal  that  we  have  placed  be- 

this  Council  would  give  him  exactly  that. 
lie  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  United 
es  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  derogate 
1  the  overall  responsibility  of  the  Security 
ncil  in  this  question.  We  would  expect  the 
ncil  to  continue  to  follow  with  the  greatest 
ern  the  developments  in  the  area  and  to  hold 
f  in  readiness  to  deal  at  any  time  with  any 
jlem  which  might  arise. 

'e  have  therefore  proposed  in  the  draft  reso- 
>n  that  the  Secretary-General  should  report 
ie  Security  Council  not  later  than  one  month 
l  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
hich  time  the  Council  would  consider  what 
her  steps  might  be  necessary  or  desirable  for 
take, 
r.  President,  the  United  States  believes  that 

member  of  the  Council  will  recognize  the 

for  the  kind  of  action  which  we  have  pro- 
i.  "We  trust  that  each  member  of  the  Coun- 
nd  the  parties  will  recognize  the  good  faith 

which  this  proposal  is  brought  forward  and 
lend  to  the  Secretary-General  their  full  sup- 
Clearly  this  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  us 

Anything  less  can  only  lead  to  our  mutual 
ment. 


rEMENT  OF  MARCH  28 

'.N.  press  release  2381  dated  March  28 

|t  me  first  thank  the  representatives  of  Cuba, 

elgium,  and  of  China  for  yielding  to  me  for 

few  moments  so  that  I  may  make  this  state- 

I  appreciate  their  courtesy. 

President,  when  we  adjourned  on  Monday, 


N.  doc  s.  3562  dated  Mar.  21. 
'  16,    1956 


it  was  the  Council's  understanding  that  after 
today's  meeting  we  would  meet  again  on  Tuesday, 
April  3.  I  trust  that  on  April  3  we  will  come  to 
a  vote  after  having  heard  further  statements 
by  the  members  of  the  Council  or  such  statements 
as  the  parties  care  to  make.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  sense  of  the  meeting  last  Monday. 

In  view  of  certain  remarks  which  have  been 
made  to  me  since  then,  it  may  be  helpful  if  I  now 
make  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

Frankly,  the  United  States  draft  seemed  to 
us  to  be  so  simple  and  clear  that  there  could  be 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  our  intention.  Indeed, 
it  has  come  as  something  of  a  surprise  that  anyone 
could  find  in  it  any  hidden  meaning.  That  would 
be  a  baseless  suspicion  indeed. 

Our  draft  resolution  speaks  for  itself.  Its 
meaning  is  right  on  the  surface.  The  course  which 
we  advocate  is  a  normal  procedure.  It  is  what 
we  would  expect  to  have  done  in  our  case  if  we 
were  in  a  similar  situation.  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  put  it  any  more  plainly  than  that. 

Note  also,  please,  gentlemen,  that  each  member 
of  the  Council  has  supported  the  resolutions  on 
which  the  United  States  draft  is  based.  In  other 
words  they  have  been  unanimously  endorsed. 
That  is  a  significant  fact.  And  note  also  that  the 
parties  to  the  Palestine  question  have  themselves 
in  recent  months  expressed  growing  concern  at 
what  they  feared  to  be  developments  on  the  part 
of  the  other  side  inimical  to  themselves. 

Now,  feeling  as  we  did  that  this  concern  was 
shared  by  all,  we  believed  there  would  be — and 
that  there  should  be — prompt  approval  of  our 
initiative  to  bring  about  discussions  between  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  parties  to  find  agreed 
measures  for  reducing  the  tensions  and  carrying 
out  the  armistice  agreements. 

Now,  let  me  repeat,  there  are  no  hidden  meanings 
in  this,  and  if  you  search  from  now  until  dooms- 
day with  a  magnifying  glass  the  only  purpose 
you  will  find  is  to  prevent  war.  That,  after  all — 
I  need  hardly  say  it  in  this  room — is  the  first 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  I  said  on  Monday,  we  do  not  propose  to 
review  the  issues  in  the  Palestine  question,  and  we 
do  not  feel  that  others  would  wish  to  do  so  in 
view  of  the  urgent  need  for  action.  This,  too,  is 
reflected  in  the  very  limited  nature  of  our  text. 

We  wanted  two  things :  to  act  promptly  in  the 
face  of  a  gravely  worsening  situation,  and,  in  act- 
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ing  promptly,  to  indicate,  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's endorsement,  certain  steps  which  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  parties  might  take  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ments. These  are  not  new  purposes;  the  unani- 
mous resolutions  of  the  Security  Council,  to  which 
our  draft  resolution  refers,  likewise  had  as  their 
purpose  the  effective  functioning  of  the  armistice. 
That  is  our  sole  purpose.  Surely  no  one  would 
deny  that,  unless  the  armistice  agreements  can  be 
effectively  carried  out,  a  grave  threat  to  the  peace 
may  result. 

"We  had  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  today's  meeting 
the  Security  Council  would  have  approved  the 
mission  by  the  Secretary-General  which  we  pro- 
pose, and  that  he  could  pack  his  bags  and  leave 
right  away.  But  we  did  not  wish  to  give  ground 
for  anyone  to  say  that  he  had  been  rushed — even 
though  the  proposal  is  so  simple  that  the  more 
than  8  days  which  have  elapsed  since  it  was  given 
to  the  Council  members  and  to  the  parties  seems 
more  than  enough. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil will  act  speedily  and  that  our  resolution  will 
be  approved  by  the  Council  and  the  parties.  It 
is  in  all  truth  a  good-faith  effort  for  peace. 

FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  3 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2384  dated  April  3 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  basic  misunder- 
standing, either  by  the  parties  to  the  armistice 
agreement  or  by  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  as  to  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
in  bringing  the  pending  draft  resolution  before 
the  Council. 

But  certain  questions  have  been  asked  which  I 
am  glad  to  answer  and  which  may,  I  believe,  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

a)  Are  the  measures  which  the  Secretary- 
General  might  recommend  for  discussion  with  the 
parties  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  be  within  the 
framework  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreements? 

b)  Is  the  proposal  contained  in  paragraph  3  (a) 
of  the  draft  resolution  to  be  considered  applicable 
in  general,  or  where  appropriate  and  in  accordance 
with  local  conditions? 

c)  Are  the  demilitarized  zones  and  defensive 
areas  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  (b)  those  zones 
and  areas  as  defined  in  the  armistice  agreements? 

d)  I)o  the  various  aspects  of  compliance  with 


the  General  Armistice  Agreements  which  \ 
Secretary-General  is  requested  to  survey  refe:| 
matters  outside  the  General  Armistice  Agreerm 
or  only  to  those  matters  with  which  the  Ti< 
Supervision  Organization  is  expected  to  deal 

e)  Is  it  intended  that  the  Secretary- Gem | 
should  undertake  to  amend  the  armistice  ag| 
ments  ? 

f )  Are  the  arrangements  referred  to  in  pjj 
graph  3  (c)  arrangements  in  the  nature  of  agl 
ments  by  the  parties  or  in  the  nature  of  adi 
forces  and  machinery  ? 

g)  Does  the  request  to  the  Secretary-Genera1 
report  in  his  discretion  refer  to  the  timing  or  to 
nature  of  the  report  ? 

These  questions  can  first  be  answered  by  rec 
ing  my  original  statement  to  the  Council  on  Ml 
day,  March  26th.  In  describing  the  objectives 
the  United  States  I  stated  that,  in  the  present 
cumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  Nati 
cannot  be  inactive  or  indifferent.  I  went  oe 
say,  therefore,  that  "the  United  States  belie 
that  in  the  first  instance  United  Nations  eff( 
should  be  concentrated  on  full  compliance  \i 
the  armistice  agreements  by  Israel  and  the  A 
States  and  on  the  carrying  out  in  detail  of 
Security  Council's  resolutions  of  30  March  1£ 
8  September  1955,  and  19  January  1956." 
pointed  out,  moreover,  that  "each  of  these  resc 
tions  had  the  unanimous  support  of  the  memb 
of  this  Council.  They  represent  the  combii 
judgment  of  the  members  as  to  the  essential  sfc 
to  be  taken  to  reduce  the  tensions."  I  said  furt 
that  "there  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that,  if  th 
steps  had  been  carried  out,  we  would  not  now  h: 
the  serious  situation  which  confronts  us.  All 
more  reason,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  c 
ried  out."  I  said  in  this  same  connection  that " 
therefore  propose  in  the  draft  resolution  bef 
the  Council  that  the  Secretary-General  underti 
as  a  matter  of  urgency  discussions  with  the  pari 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  thevTruce  Supervis 
Organization,  General  Burns,  to  find  ways  a 
means  to  put  these  resolutions  and  the  propos 
which  they  embody  into  immediate  effect, 
feel  that  these  measures  can  and  must  be  gn 
special  consideration." 

These  quotations  from  my  statement  introd 
ing  the  draft  resolution  are  the  core  of  the  Unii 
States  position,  but,  to  make  that  position  iinn 
takably  clear,  I  spoke  again  at  our  last  metti 
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emphasize  our  concern  and  to  place  our  pro- 
-:d  in  its  proper  perspective.  Thus,  at  the  meet- 
t  of  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  March,  I  again 
notarized  our  position  as  follows :  "We  wanted 

0  things:  to  act  promptly  in  the  face  of  a 
ively  worsening  situation,  and,  in  acting 
wnptly,  to  indicate,  with  the  Security  Council's 
Jorsement,  certain  steps  which  the  Secretary- 
neral  and  the  parties  might  take  to  carry  out 
j  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreements.  These 
i  not  new  purposes;  the  unanimous  resolutions 
the  Security  Council,  to  which  our  draft  res- 
ition  refers,  likewise  had  as  their  purpose  the 
ective  functioning  of  the  armistice.  That  is 
r  sole  purpose.  Surely  no  one  would  deny  that, 
less  the  armistice  agreements  can  be  effectively 
tried  out,  a  grave  threat  to  the  peace  may  result." 
[  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  ade- 
ately  summarizes  the  United  States  position, 
reviewing  the  questions  which  have  been  placed 
fore  the  Council  by  the  parties,  it  seems  to  us 
•h  of  these  questions  is  answered  by  the  state- 
nts  I  have  referred  to. 

rhe  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  put 
>  case  even  more  simply  when  he  said  "first 
ngs  must  come  first."  In  speaking  of  those 
itters  which  must  receive  immediate  attention, 
r  Pierson  Dixon  went  on  to  say  that  these  were 
sblems  in  which  "if  one  cannot  move  forward, 
e  finds  one's  self  slipping  back." 
It  has  been  this  backward  trend  which  the 
lited  States  wished  to  halt.  We  see  no  other 
y  of  preventing  such  a  backward  trend  at  this 
iment  than  by  providing  for  strict  compliance 
th  the  armistice  agreements  between  the  parties 
d  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  to 
dch  I  have  referred. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  now  are  the  imme- 
ite  problems  standing  in  the  way  of  peace  and 
»ich  concern  the  compliance  of  the  parties  with 
3  General  Armistice  Agreements  and  the  carry- 
%  out  of  measures  which  the  Security  Council 
s  already  endorsed,  in  its  recent  resolutions,  for 
mring  compliance  with  those  agreements. 

1  repeat  that  this  is  the  immediate  problem, 
d  tli is  is  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  United 
ates  initiative. 

Now  to  be  even  more  specific :  the  draft  resolu- 
>n  envisages  that  the  Secretary-General  should 
range,  after  discussion  with  the  parties  and  the 
lief  of  Staff,  for  measures  entirely  within  the 


framework  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreements 
and  the  resolutions  under  reference. 

Such  measures  would,  of  course,  be  applicable 
where,  by  agreement  between  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  the  parties,  they  consider  conditions 
warrant. 

The  references  in  the  draft  resolution  to  the 
demilitarized  zones  and  defensive  areas  are  nat- 
urally those  defined  in  the  armistice  agreements. 

The  various  aspects  of  compliance  with  the 
armistice  agreements  which  the  Secretary-General 
is  requested  to  survey  refer  only  to  matters  which 
would  come  within  the  natural  purview  of  the  ar- 
mistice machinery  and  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization. 

The  arrangements  referred  to  in  paragraph  3 
(c)  would,  of  course,  be  arrangements  as  agreed 
between  the  parties  and  the  Secretary-General. 

It  would  not  be  a  service  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral or  to  the  parties  directly  concerned  to 
enumerate  further  the  problems  or  the  measures 
with  which  together  they  might  wish  to  deal  or 
those  with  which  he  should  not  deal.  We  feel 
that,  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the  mission 
of  the  Secretary-General  is  governed  by  the 
Security  Council's  resolutions  and  the  armistice 
agreements,  such  a  spelling  out  is  not  necessary  nor 
indeed  desirable.  The  kind  of  undertaking  which 
we  are  asking  the  Secretary-General  to  undertake 
becomes  quite  clear  when  seen  in  this  context. 

I  hope  that  these  explanations  will  be  received 
by  the  parties  in  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
as  they  are  given.  It  lies  with  the  parties  in  the 
end  to  determine  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary-General's  mission.  It  will  be  for  them 
to  determine  in  the  final  analysis  the  steps  to  be 
taken. 

The  Secretary-General  naturally  cannot  amend 
or  set  aside  the  undertakings  of  the  parties  in  the 
General  Armistice  Agreements.  As  members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  as  sovereign  nations  the 
parties  share  with  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  the  responsibility  for  determining  what 
can  best  be  accomplished. 

The  Security  Council  is,  of  course,  not  relin- 
quishing its  primary  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing international  peace  and  security  in  adopting 
the  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
report  not  later  than  one  month  from  the  date  of 
its  adoption.    He  may  report  sooner  if  he  considers 
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it  desirable.  This  is  what  the  phrase  "in  his  dis- 
cretion" refers  to. 

In  the  light  of  the  Secretary-General's  report 
and  of  the  situation  then  prevailing,  the  Council 
would  have  to  consider  whether  any  further  action 
was  required  and  what  that  action  might  be.  The 
United  States  would  not  presume  to  say  what  the 
Council  should  do  a  month  from  now.  We  can 
and  do  hope  that  further  action  concerning  com- 
pliance with  the  armistice  agreements  and  the 
carrying  out  of  these  resolutions  will  not  be 
necessary. 

This  attempts  to  be  a  completely  categorical  and 
responsive  reply  to  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  by  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the 
armistice  agreement. 


SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  3 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2385  dated  April  3 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  whereby  the 
sponsor  of  a  proposition  is  expected  to  express 
himself  on  amendments,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
in  response  to  at  least  one  request  which  has  been 
made,  I  make  this  statement  on  the  subject  of  the 
amendments  which  have  been  introduced  by  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendments  to  the  draft  resolution  which 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union  are 
not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  not 
in  any  way  necessary ;  they  also  do  not  seem  par- 
ticularly desirable.  Without  making  a  detailed 
analysis  now,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that 
these  amendments  are  not  improvements.  This 
is,  I  think,  an  understatement. 

Amendment  No.  1  goes  back  into  the  past  with- 
out accomplishing  anything  constructive  thereby. 

Amendment  No.  2  is  fallacious  because  it  is 
clear  that  failure  to  comply  with  three  unanimous 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  is  in  the  words 
of  the  resolution  "likely"  to  endanger  peace.  Now 
surely  it  is  not  exaggerated  to  say  that  noncom- 
pliance with  three  unanimous  resolutions  is 
"likely"  to  endanger  peace.  It  seems  none  too 
strong. 

Amendment  No.  '.',  seems  to  us  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Obviously  there  must  be  dis- 
cussion before  there  is  concordance.  To  say  that 
concordance  must  precede  discussion  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  non  sequitur.  Paragraph  3  as  drafted 
clearly  means  that  agreement  of  the  parties  will 


be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  measure    fol 
ducing  tensions. 

The  words  "in  the  defensive  areas"  as  no\<j 
eluded  in  the  draft  resolution  make  quite  (J 
that  the  defensive  areas  are  those  areas  prov  i 
for  in  the  armistice  agreements.  The  Soviet  1 
resentative's  amendment  in  this  respect  is  urj 
essary,  I  submit,  and  I  understood  the  Soviet  j 
resentative  to  say  he  would  not  insist  upon  ii 

The  objectives  of  the  pending  proposal  h] 
I  think,  been  made  clear  beyond  any  shadow 
doubt.  The  draft  resolution  is  addressed  \ 
clear  and  present  danger.  Our  sole  intent  i 
dispatch  the  Secretary-General  to  the  area  s 
to  reduce  the  growing  tension.  We  believe 
the  present  text  of  the  draft  resolution  is  suffici 
in  its  present  form,  and,  as  every  member  1 
knows,  it  was  very  carefully  written. 

We  also  believe  that  the  governments  in 
area  are  prepared  to  accept  the  resolution  as  i 
and  we  think  that  the  debate  that  has  taken  p 
here  today  and  in  preceding  days  has  made  i 
clear. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  draft  resolution,  th 
fore,  we  believe  it  is  desirable  not  to  ac< 
amendments.5 


FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  4 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2386  dated  April  4 

There  of  course  is  nothing  wrong  with 
Government  of  the  United  States  communicat 
with  3  countries  or  30  countries  in  an  effort 
keep  the  peace — and  I  note  that  the  Soviet  re] 
sentative  did  not  say  there  was  anything  wr 
with  it.  This  proposal  we  have  here  today  is 
a  3-nation  proposition.  We  hope  it  will  soon 
come  an  11-nation  proposition. 

Gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  fapt  that  yesterda 
gave  my  arguments  against  the  Soviet  ame 
ments,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  objecti 
to  these  amendments  have  been  very  eloquei 
explained  by  the  representatives  of  Peru, 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Australia,  I  ' 
not  take  any  more  time  of  the  Council  to  ar 
against  them  further. 

I  perhaps  might  say  that  the  capitalizing  of 
phrase  "Defensive  Areas"  is  not  an  amendiu 
It   is  a,  typographical  rectification.     The  posit 

'The  amendments  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.B.  (U.N. 
s/.'?.r)7i  dated  Apr.  :{)  were  rejected  on  Apr.  4. 
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fee  United  States   is  still   in  opposition  to 
idments. 


)ND  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  4 

l" .N.  press  release  2386  dated  April  4 

■fore  we  adjourn  this  meeting,  perhaps  the 
hers  of  the  Security  Council  will  forgive  me 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  members  and 
ie  representatives  of  the  parties  for  the  tone 
h  they  have  all  observed  here;  for  the  high 

and  the  high  plane  on  which  this  vitally  im- 
int  and  delicate  matter  has  been  discussed. 
>  be  President  of  this  Security  Council  is  one 
>e  great  honors  that  can  come  to  a  man,  but  for 
in  this  particular  case,  it  is  something  more 

an  honor.0  It  has  been  a  very  precious  ex- 
nce  indeed  to  have  the  cooperation  of  all  of 
fietinguished  men  who  are  seated  around  this 
).  I  shall  always  remember  it  and  wish  to 
•ess  mv  thanks  to  you  for  it. 
■t  me  finally  say  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary-Gen- 

and  I  feel  sure  I  speak  for  everyone  present 
1 1  do  so,  that  as  you  leave  on  this  mission  you 
f  with  you  not  only  good  wishes  and  our  hopes, 
lur  heartfelt  confidence  and  high  regard  and 
t  expectations  for  your  success. 

it  of  Spanish  Minister 

:oreign  Affairs 

ie  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
elease  175)  that  Alberto  Martin  Artajo, 
i.-ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Spain,  and  Sehora 
lartin  Artajo  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
►wing  party  during  their  visit  to  the  United 
es  from  April  9  to  April  18: 

M.  ilc  Areilza,  Count  of  Motrico,  Ambassador  of  Spain 
the  United  states 

:  Motrico 
nil  Francisco  Fernandez- Longoria  Gonzales,  Chief  of 
iff.  Spanish  Air  Force 
ru  de  Fernandez-Longoria 

de  Ia<  Barcenas,  Director  General  of  Foreign  Policy 
n  ill-  las  Barcenas 
Jose  Rovira   Sanchez-Herrero,  Director  General  of 
•in. mil-  Cooperation 
lio  Vails,  Press  Section,  Foreign  Ministry 

r  Lodge  became  President  of  the  Security  Council 
ie  month  of  April. 


The  Message  of  America 

Remar-ks  by  President  Eisenhower a 

I  think  it  was  last  year,  gentlemen,  when  I  met 
with  the  Advertising  Council,2  that  I  made  the 
request  that  the  Council  would  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  extending  their  good  work  to  helping 
the  Government  solve  some  of  its  problems  in 
the  foreign  field. 

Not  only  has  the  record  of  the  past  year  shown 
that  they  took  me  seriously,  but  I  am  particularly 
delighted  that  this  year  they  brought  some  of  their 
bosses  along  with  them  so  that  they  can  get  edu- 
cated also,  because  we  are  talking  about  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment— indeed  with  which  the  whole  Nation — 
is  confronted  constantly.  There  is  nothing  that 
takes  place  at  home  of  any  great  importance — - 
if  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  at  least — that  is  not 
caused  by  or  at  least  is  colored  by  some  foreign 
consideration. 

During  this  past  year  the  Advertising  Council 
got  together  a  team  of  experts  and  went  over  the 
whole  series  of  factors  involved  in  these  prob- 
lems and  came  up  with  some  very  fine  suggestions. 
The  one  I  want  to  mention  particularly — a  prod- 
uct of  their  imagination — was  the  exhibit  of 
"People's  Capitalism."  I  don't  know  how  many 
of  you  have  seen  it,  but  to  me  it  is  the  kind  of 
message  that  America  ought  to  be  carrying  abroad. 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  kind  of  ad- 
jective put  between  "people's"  and  "capitalism" — 
something  of  the  order  of — if  not  "democratic," 
something  of  the  order  of  "competitive"  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  But  in  any  event,  the  exhibit 
itself  shows  what  the  system  of  capitalism  will 
do  for  a  people.  What  it  has  done  in  this  country 
in  a  very,  very  short  time,  measured  by  historical 
units,  is  a  very  telling  thing. 

I  actually  could  hope  that  the  truth  that  it  ex- 
emplifies and  shows  could  be  brought  home  to  our 
own  people  as  well  as  to  those  abroad  for  whom  it 
was  designed.  Because  I  think  too  often  we  forget 
some  of  the  features  of  our  own  system  that  have 
been  so  responsible  for  the  place  this  Nation  has 
reached.     So  before  I  leave  that  part  of  what  I 


16,    J  956 


1  Made  before  the  12th  annual  Washington  Conference 
of  the  Advertising  Council  on  Apr.  3  (White  House  press 
release). 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11, 1955,  p.  609. 
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wanted  to  say  to  you,  my  thanks  to  the  agencies 
for  the  time  and  talent  they  have  contributed  and 
are  continuing  to  contribute  through  the  media/ — 
enlisting  the  space  on  radio  and  television — and 
for  the  good  work  of  all,  particularly  to  the  busi- 
nessmen supporters  of  what  the  Council  has  been 
doing,  with  the  Government  as  its  principal 
beneficiary. 

Now,  when  we  consider  this  system  of  which  we 
are  so  proud,  we  recognize  that,  like  all  things 
human,  it  is  neither  perfect  nor  does  it  sustain  it- 
self forever  without  the  people  who  are  living  in 
it  and  are  part  of  it  doing  something  about  it. 
Internally  and  externally  any  form  of  government, 
and  particularly  self-government,  is  always  sub- 
ject to  some  kind  of  attack,  particularly  successful 
government  that  has  brought  material  prosperity 
in  the  measure  which  ours  has.  Internally  we 
watch  that  government,  we  watch  it  very  carefully. 
We  watch  particularly  the  Federal  Government  to 
see  that  it  doesn't  transgress  into  fields  from 
which  it  should  abstain,  except  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  changing  miracle  of  industrial  life 
brings  about  problems  that  are  not  solvable  by  com- 
munities, by  private  enterprise,  or  by  individuals. 

There  we  try  to  stick  to  the  old  Lincolnian  dic- 
tum that  it  is  the  function  of  government  to  do 
for  people  those  things  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves  and  to  stay  out  of  things  in  places 
where  the  people  can  do  things  for  themselves. 
We  would  hope,  therefore,  to  have  wisdom  in 
government  to  help  distinguish  this  line  beyond 
which  government  should  not  go  and  yet  be 
courageous  in  doing  those  things  that  it  should  do. 

Likewise,  we  should  hope  always  for  more  wis- 
dom in  business  leadership,  not  only  in  the  busi- 
ness man  and  in  business  management  but  in  their 
concert  with  labor,  so  that  in  the  individual  com- 
pany or  the  corporation — particularly  the  influ- 
ential ones — we  do  not  make  decisions  that  damage 
us  and  the  kind  of  system  that  we  are  trying  to 
run.  That  can  easily  be  done  within  the  corpora- 
tion just  as  well  as  it  can  within  the  Congress  or 
within  some  regulatory  commission. 

Using  Our  Influence  Abroad 

Now,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  abroad.  There  is  an 
old  story  about  the  man  in  a  town  who  owned  the 
factory  on  which  the  living  of  the  community 
depended.  Ho-  built  a  great  house  on  the  hill,  and 
:ill  t  lie  rest  of  the  people  lived  in  the  plain  below 
in    fairly  meager  circumstances.     The  climax  of 


the  story  was,  when  things  began  to  go  bud, 
the  man  on  top  found  that  he  was  not  safe  ex 
only  as  the  people  below  were  contented  and 
lieved  that  they  were  advancing.  When  they 
came  depressed  and  lost  their  morale,  and, 
company  began  to  fail,  this  man  fell  further  1 
the  others  because  he  had  a  greater  distance  tc 

Within  a  certain  degree,  that  story  has 
plicability  in  the  world  today.    The  United  St 
cannot  live  alone — a  paragon  of  prosperity — 1 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  sinking  lower  and  lc 
in  its  standards  of  living. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  use 
influence  to  make  certain  that  other  peoples  re 
nize  the  virtues  of  a  free,  competitive  capital 
system  rather  than  take  the  shortcut — the  sr. 
ous  and  false  road  that  is  offered  them  by 
communistic  ideology. 

You  see,  in  many  of  these  less  developed  a 
of  the  world,  there  is  a  very  great  ambition  t( 
dustrialize  themselves.  Now  the  Commt 
comes  along  and  says :  well,  you  see  what  we  \ 
40  years  ago?  Look  what  communism  has  ( 
for  us.  And  today  we  can  bring  to  you  this  s 
mill  or  help  you  with  this  dam,  or  do  this  or  t 

There  is  a  very  great  appeal,  because  of 
very  rapid  transformation  that  on  the  surfaa 
least,  and  under  forms  of  dictatorship  has  1 
accomplished  in  Russia.  The  man  who  is  lis 
ing  to  the  story  doesn't  understand  that  un 
neath  this  great  facade  of  industrial  organiza 
there  is  slavery,  human  misery,  rather  than 
man  happiness — no  opportunity  for  a  mar 
realize  his  own  spiritual,  moral,  physical, 
economic  aspirations  through  his  own  efforts, 
obeys.  He  is  regimented.  But  they  don't 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  of  import: 
at  the  moment,  because  it  is  only  in  such  a  soc 
as  ours,  based  upon  the  dignity  of  man,  that 
importance  of  that  kind  of  thing  to  human 
recognized  and  catered  to. 

And  so  we  must  carry  not  only  a  material  i 
sage  to  the  world  of  what  the  kind  of  enterp 
we  have — the  kind  of  system — can  do  for  a  pec 
We  must  carry  those  moral  values,  spiritual  va 
of  the  worth  of  man — what  he  is  entitled  to  a 
individual.  We  must  say  not  merely  what 
or  that  state  would  do  if  they  would  follow 
line,  because  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  if 
would  give  the  communistic  system  to  any  h 
ward  country,  with  a  complete  dictator  who  c< 
direct  everything  without  question,  he  could  m 
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he  short  run,  more  rapid  progress  than  could 
>y  the  cooperative  method  that  is  inherent  in 
oeracy. 

)  I  think  that  we  must  realize  that,  unless  we 
Iwe  things  in  the  world,  someone  else  will  do 
1  through  false  doctrines.  And  we  finally  will 
h  more  and  more  that  place  where  we  are  iso- 
1  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  the  whole 
id  in  a  position  possibly  of  envy  and  then  of 
td.  open  antagonisms,  that  will  reflect  itself  in 
,  let  us  say,  refusal  to  trade,  then  breaking  off 
ions,  and  finally  and  ultimately  in  a  very,  very 
>us  thing. 

here  is  plenty  of  time  for  us  to  do  it  if  we  start 
and  keep  doing  it.  That  is  the  reason  that  I 
»  delighted  that  the  Advertising  Council  has 
L-ted  itself  in  its  efforts  along  this  path, 
overnmental  officials  are  busy.  They  are  con- 
tly  putting  out  "fires."  They  are  on  the  Hill 
wing  why  they  need  this  money  or  that 
ey,  or  sometimes  why  they  don't  need  this  or 
that  someone  is  trying  to  give  to  them.  This 
new  phenomenon,  and  ordinarily  applies  only 
ection  year. 

te  need  in  government  is  time  to  think,  with  the 
ty  of  people  to  do  it.  Now  by  the  selection  of 
e  people  of  the  Advertising  Council  they  are 
to  supplement  the  work  of  government  and  so 
fsist  it,  to  point  out  new,  imaginative  ways  of 
the  message  of  America  can  be  carried. 

ioting  Better  Understanding 

assure  you  that  that  message  must  be  carried, 
only  in  the  ways  I  have  indicated  but  it  must 
Impressed  also  in  the  readiness  to  help  wherever 
lible  on  good,  sound  business  arrangements, 
ther  words,  let  us  not  forget  for  one  instant 
I  when  we  are  putting  $36  or  $37  billion  of 
fnditures  every  year  into  arms  and  armaments, 
B  arms  and  armaments  alone,  remember,  can 
r  take  us  forward — they  will  merely  defend 
E  we  have  got. 

lit  when  you  talk  about  something  that  pro- 
hs  a  business  arrangement — trade — when  you 
l  alk  about  something  that  promotes  a  better 
•  rstanding  between  us  and  the  people  of  the 
die  East,  or  the  people  of  Africa,  or  anybody 
ethen  you  are  talking  about  something  con- 
ttive,  something  that  yields  results  over  the 


years  to  come.  It  will  not  be  merely  something 
essentially  sterile  and  negative  so  far  as  our  capac- 
ity for  raising  human  standards  is  concerned.  We 
will  not  be  merely  acting  like  a  policeman  to  pro- 
tect what  we  already  have.  Of  course,  protection 
is  necessary.  It  is  just  as  necessary  in  this  day  and 
time  as  it  can  possibly  be.  But  let  us  not  make  the 
ignorant,  uninformed  decision  that  only  in  arma- 
ments are  we  going  to  find  the  solution  of  our 
foreign  problems. 

And  since  we  have  been  favored  by  the  system 
that  our  forefathers  gave  us,  by  the  resources  that 
God  gave  us,  by  the  good  fortune  we  have  of  hav- 
ing been  born  and  raised  here  through  the  finest 
educational  and  health  systems  in  the  world,  and 
so  on,  let  us  use  our  brains  to  make  certain  we  sus- 
tain our  position  by  helping  everybody  else  to 
realize  their  own  aspirations  and  legitimate  am- 
bitions. Not  necessarily  in  the  exact  pattern  of 
this  country — of  course  not.  Nobody  starts  from 
the  same  place,  and  no  other  nation  would  possibly 
reach  the  same  end. 

But  we  can  preach  and  show  that  we  believe  in 
the  dignity  of  man,  in  the  independence  of  nations, 
the  right  of  people  to  determine  for  themselves 
their  own  faith.  We  can  help.  Every  dollar  we 
put  into  this  kind  of  thing,  if  it  is  intelligently 
spent,  is  to  my  mind,  in  the  long  run,  worth  any 
five  we  put  just  in  sheer  defense  because  in  the 
long  run  it  is  a  constructive  thing.  It  is  a  de- 
veloping thing,  the  kind  of  development  America 
has  done  at  home  and  which  we  must  help  do 
abroad. 

So,  all  of  these  words,  all  of  these  thoughts,  my 
friends,  give  you  the  depth  of  my  sincerity  when 
I  say  thank  you  for  coming  here,  thank  you  for 
helping.  The  people  that  talk  to  you  today  will 
come  not  merely  to  give  you  a  briefing  of  what 
they  are  doing,  but  in  doing  so  would  hope  that 
from  you  they  will  get  reactions — in  other  words, 
what  would  you  do  ? 

Government  is  nothing  but  individuals.  Every 
one  of  the  individuals  in  government  belongs  to 
you.  He  is  your  "boy"  in  some  form  or  other. 
You  put  him  there  directly  or  indirectly.  So  the 
job  is  still  that  of  the  American  people,  and  I 
couldn't  conceive  of  any  job  in  this  world  being 
in  better  hands  than  that  of  the  American  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


"  16,   1956 
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Crusade  for  Freedom 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  27 

The  following  letter  from  the  President  was 
handed  by  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  Wil- 
liam A.  Greene,  President  of  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom,  in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House, 
March  27, 1956. 

Dear  Mr.  Greene  :  The  captive  European  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain — Poles,  Czechoslo- 
vaks, Bulgarians,  Rumanians,  Albanians,  and 
residents  of  the  Baltic  States — are  constantly 
bombarded  by  Communist  propaganda  designed 
to  break  their  will  to  resist  and  destroy  their 
hope  for  a  better  future. 

In  the  continuing  work  of  combating  such  prop- 
aganda, Radio  Free  Europe,  the  radio  arm  of  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom,  plays  a  major  and  effective 
role.  Day  in  and  day  out  its  broadcasts  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  hope  to  the  people 
behind  the  Curtain,  assuring  them  that  their 
plight  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  free  world 
and  fortifying  their  devotion  to  liberty. 

To  the  National  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe, 
I  extend  congratulations  on  this  and  the  other 
valuable  activities  of  the  organization,  with  my 
best  wishes  for  success  in  enlisting,  through  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom,  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  am  confident  they  will  respond  gen- 
erously and  thus  forward  this  vital  work  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Exchange  of  Messages  Following 
White  Sulphur  Springs  Meeting 

The  White  House  on  April  2  made  public  the 
following  exchanges  of  messages,  one  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Louis  St.  Laurent, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  the  other  between 
the  President  and  Adolf  o  Ruiz  Cortines,  President 
of  Mexico. 

President  Eisenhower  to  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent 

March  31,  1956 

Dear  Mk.  Prime  Minister:  Thank  you  for 
your  warm  and  thoughtful  letter  on  our  meeting 
with  the  President  of  Mexico  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

I   hope  you  enjoyed  the  occasion  as  much  as  I 


did,  and  I  am  confident  that  all  three  of  us  prol 
from  the  friendly  and  informal  talks  that  we  1 
These  talks  will  surely  bring  even  closer  the  m 
mate  relations  between  our  three  countries.  I 
With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eiskxhowi 

The  Right  Honorable 
Louis  St.  Laurent 

Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
Ottawa 

Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  to  President  Eisenha 

Ottawa,  March  28,  Jfil 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Immediately  on  nrl 
turn  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  enjoyed l 
informal  meeting  and  how  delighted  I  was  tl 
you  looking  so  well  and  in  such  good  spirits. 

We  had  a  pleasant,  smooth  flight  home  ami 
rived  in  Ottawa  at  3  p.  m. 

Thank  you  for  affording  me  the  opportuni  ( 
the  talks  with  you  and  the  President  of  Mu< 
and  may  you  continue  to  enjoy  your  present  4 
health. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Louis  St.  Laure' 

President  Eisenhower  to  President  Ruiz  Cortint 

April  2,  IS  i 

His  Excellency 
Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines 
President  of  Mexico 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  message  v 
you  so  thoughtfully  sent  me  on  your  retui 
Mexico  City  from  White  Sulphur  Springs.    I ' 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  youi 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  found  it  possiH 
join  me  in  our  recent  informal  meeting  and  n 
you  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  renew  our  peri 
friendship.     I   feel  sure  that  such  contact  n 
further  strengthen  the  friendly  ties  which  ha  '• 
long  and  happily  been  maintained  througfl 
usual  diplomatic  interchange. 

In  extending  my  every  wish  for  your  contiH 
well-being,  I  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  al 
.•nice,-;  of  my  personal  consideration  and  hil 
esteem. 

Dwksiit  1).  KiskniiovR 
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ident  Ruiz  Cortines  to  President  Eisenhower 

Mr.xico  City,  March  29,  1966 

Excellency 

►wight  D.  Eisenhower 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

>n  returning  to  my  country  I  have  the  honor  to 
u'Y  id  Your  Excellency  the  expression  of  my 
p  satisfaction  at  the  friendly  personal  contacts 
■li  upon  your  happy  initiative  we  have  just  had 
Vhite  Sulphur  Springs  and  which  inaugurate 
•ra  of  personal  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
,  Chiefs  of  State  to  the  benefit  of  our  countries. 
:e  particular  pleasure  also  in  expressing  to  you 
sincere  gratitude  for  the  innumerable  manifes- 
tos which  I  received  of  your  very  cordial  hos- 
lity  and  your  sincere  and  wholehearted  friend- 
I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept  the 
-.ranee  of  my  cordial  consideration  and  sincere 
irds. 

Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States 

Eters  of  Credence 

i  rla 

he  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Liberia, 

«  ■ge  Arthur  Padmore,  presented  his  credentials 

resident  Eisenhower  on  April  7.    For  the  text 

te  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the 
dent's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
181. 


negation  to  Baghdad  Pact 
cmcil  Meeting 

^e  180  dated  April  6 

m  United  States  has  demonstrated  in  many 
a  it-  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  achievement  of 
objectives  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  which  coincide 
ii  oar  objectives  in  this  area  and  elsewhere — of 
urity,  and  welfare.  While  the  United 
1  s  lias  not  itself  adhered  to  the  pact,  we  have, 
t  le  request  of  the  members — Turkey,  Iraq.  Iran, 
festan,  and  the  United  Kingdom — maintained 
M  nuing  liaison  with  the  organization  and  have 
attbservers  in  attendance  at  its  various  meetings. 
1  line  with  this  policy,  the  United  States  is 

■Pi   16,   7956 


sending  a  delegation  to  the  meeting  of  the  Bagh- 
dad Pact  Council  in  Tehran  from  April  16  to  20. 
The  American  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Loy  W.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Henderson  will  be  accompanied  to  Tehran 
by  a  special  economic  adviser  and  will  be  joined  by 
Selden  Chapin,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran,  and  by 
Waldemar  J.  Gallman,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iraq, 
together  with  advisers  drawn  from  the  staffs  of  the 
American  Embassies  in  Tehran  and  Baghdad. 

The  group  of  U.S.  military  observers  at  the 
meeting  will  be  headed  by  Adm.  John  H.  Cassady, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  Forces,  who  attended  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Council.1  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
senior  representatives  of  each  of  the  military 
services. 

Significance  of  New  Soviet  Line 
Concerning  Stalin  Era 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  171  dated  April  3 

The  official  Soviet  line,  which  seems  to  repudiate 
the  last  two  decades  of  Stalin's  rule,  is  highly 
significant.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  its  full  mean- 
ing, but  some  important  conclusions  are  now 
possible. 

The  Soviet  rulers  must  know  that  the  brutal 
and  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Stalin  era  led  to  a  great 
yearning  by  the  subject  peoples  for  legality  and 
personal  security,  for  tolerance  of  differences  of 
opinion,  and  for  government  genuinely  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 

Also  the  Soviet  rulers  must  now  see  that  their 
foreign  policies  encounter  effective  resistance  when 
they  are  identified  with  the  use  of  violence. 

The  essential  question  is  this:  Are  the  Soviet 
rulers  now  attacking  the  basic  causes  of  this 
domestic  discontent  and  foreign  distrust,  or  is 
their  purpose  merely  to  allay  this  discontent  and 
distrust  by  blaming  them  on  the  past?  The 
downgrading  of  Stalin  does  not  of  itself  demon- 
strate that  the  Soviet  regime  has  basically  changed 
its  domestic  or  foreign  policies.  The  present 
rulers  have,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  modified  or 
masked  the  harshness  of  their  policies.  But  a  dic- 
tatorship is  a  dictatorship  whether  it  be  that  of 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1956,  p.  16. 
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one  man  or  several.  And  the  new  Five- Year  Plan 
shows  a  continuing  purpose  to  magnify  the  might 
of  the  Soviet  State  at  the  expense  of  the  well- 
being  of  most  of  the  people  who  are  ruled. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  the  Soviet  rulers 
have  taken  a  few  forward  steps,  notably  the  be- 
lated liberation  of  Austria.  But  they  continue 
other  predatory  policies.  They  forcibly  hold 
East  Germany  detached  from  Germany  as  a  whole. 
The  East  European  nations  are  still  subjugated  by 
Soviet  rule.  They  have  not  renounced  their  ef- 
forts to  subvert  free  governments.  In  Asia  the 
present  Soviet  rulers  seek  to  stir  up  bitterness 
and,  in  the  Near  East,  increase  the  danger  of  hos- 
tilities. In  the  Far  East  they  are  seeking  to  coerce 
Japan  to  accept  a  peace  treaty  on  Soviet  terms. 
These  and  other  current  actions  fall  far  short  of 
the  accepted  code  of  international  conduct. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  rulers  now 
denounce  much  of  the  past  gives  cause  for  hope, 
because  it  demonstrates  that  liberalizing  influ- 
ences from  within  and  without  can  bring  about 
peaceful  change.  If  the  free  world  retains  its 
strength,  its  faith  and  unity,  then  subversion  can- 
not win  where  force  and  brutality  failed.  And 
the  yearnings  of  the  subject  peoples  are  not  to 
be  satisfied  merely  by  a  rewriting  of  past  history. 
Thus  we  can  hope  for  ultimate  changes  more 
fundamental  than  any  that  have  so  far  been  re- 
vealed. The  United  States,  and  indeed  all  the 
free  nations,  will  eagerly  welcome  the  coming 
of  that  day. 


Visit  of  French  Foreign  Minister 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  170  dated  April  3 

I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  that  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Christian  Pineau,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  Washington.  I  have 
had  the  possibility  of  such  a  visit  in  mind  for  some 
time  and  first  discussed  it  with  Minister  Pineau 
when  we  met  recently  at  Karachi.  The  dates  for 
the  visit  have  now  been  set,  and  Minister  Pineau 
will  be  here  from  June  18  to  June  20  inclusive. 
We  will  have  a  further  exchange  of  views  on  sub- 
jects of  mutual  interest  to  our  two  countries.  The 
visit  will  also  provide  an  occasion  for  high  officials 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  meet  the 
French  Foreign  Minister. 


Transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
News  Conference 


Press  release  172  dated  April  3 


I  have  two  prepared 
Now  if  you  have  any 


Secretary  Dulles. 
ments  to  make.1  .  . 
tions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  whethei 
has  been  any  change  in  our  policy  on  Israe 
quest  for  jet  fighters  and  other  armaments! 

A.  The  policy  in  that  respect  remains  su 
tially  as  it  was  when  I  explained  it  to  the  £ 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  about  a  mont 
[February  24]  .2 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  new  version  c 
B richer  amendment,  which  is  known  as  the 
sen  version,  acceptable  to  the  administrate 

A.  The  President  has  not  made,  as  far  as 
aware,  any  definite  statement  on  that  subjec 
until  he  does  I  would  prefer  not  myself  to  sp 
it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  story  out  of  Tokyo  % 
day  indicated  that  the  Japanese  Embassy  he 
been  directed  to  protest  to  the  State  Depar 
about  the  enactment  of  State  laws  which  a. 
parently  designed  to  boycott  Japanese  < 
Have  you  heard  of  this,  first;  and,  secondly, 
can  you  do  about  it? 

A.  Well,  I  am  aware  of  the  problem  tha 
refer  to.  We  have  not  yet  received  any  pi 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  from  the  Japanese  G< 
ment.  There  is  involved  a  question  of  trade 
ties,  discrimination,  and  there  is  a  possibil 
setting  up  forces  here  which  could  be  very  ini 
to  the  operation  of  our  most- favored-nation  ] 
with  respect  to  trade.  But,  as  I  say,  until  i 
ceive  the  protest,  until  we  have  had  a  fi 
chance  to  study  the  matter  in  the  light  o 
treaty  engagements  and  in  the  light  of  our  po 
I  wouldn't  want  to  say  what  our  final  concl 
will  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  according  to  a  UP  repo 
French  Prime  Minister,  Guy  Mollet,  said  y 
day  that  the  United  States  was  taking  the  % 
approach  to  German  unification  refusing  t 


1  These  statements  were  also  issued  separately  a* 
releases  170  (see adjoining  column)  and  171  (seep.  6 
'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  5, 1956,  p.  368. 
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moment  first.  I  was  wondering  whether  you 
tome  comment  on  that. 

Well,  you  know,  I  find  as  I  go  around  the 
d,  ami  as  I  road  the  papers,  that  there  is  a  good 
of  criticism  in  other  countries,  big  countries, 
I  countries,  of  United  States  policy  in  various 
I  phases,  and  I  feel  that  the  fact  that  those 
asms  are  made,  freely  made,  is  one  of  the 
ributes  to  the  United  States  that  could 
lade.  Because  all  those  countries  know  that 
can  criticize  the  United  States  without  any 
of  any  reprisals  or  that  we  will  change  the 
espies  which  actuate  us.  We  are  not  trying 
D  a  popularity  contest,  and  we  don't  give  or 
hold  assistance  on  the  basis  of  whether  people 
dee  things  about  us  or  not.  I  think  the  finest 
ite  that  could  be  paid  to  a  country  as  powerful 
»  United  States  is  that  nobody  fears  to  criti- 

Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  return  to  the 
leer  amendment?  I  believe  the  President  said 
he  was  not  going  to  discuss  it  with  us  at  the 
<t  conference  until  he  talked  to  you  about  it. 
he  talked  to  you,  and  have  you  taken  a  posi- 
on  it? 

.  Well,  he  has  talked  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
but  whether  he  has  taken  a  final  position 
I  don't  know. 

.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  what  is  the 
Native  status  of  the  Bricker  amendment? 
?  the  administration  have  to  decide  very  soon 
position  on  it? 

.  I  understand  that  the  present  version  of  the 
stitutional  amendment  has  been  reported  out 
wnmittee.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  yet  on 
calendar,  nor  do  I  know  what  the  action  will 
bout  whether  to  put  it  on  the  calendar  and,  if 
rhen.  So  that  I  will  just  say  that  as  far  as  I 
now  aware  it  is  not  on  the  calendar,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  immediate  urgency. 

.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  freedom  to  criticize  us 
>■?  to  have  taken  a  tangible  form  in  Iceland. 
Id  you  discuss  the  resolution  of  the  Icelandic 
at  in  favor  of  moving  American  forces 
of  Iceland? 

•  Well,  I  think  that  the  resolution  reflects  an 
'rstandable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
arliament  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  presence 


of  foreign  troops  there.  Of  course,  the  resolution 
itself,  as  you  know,  has  no  operative  effect  inter- 
nationally, and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  any  decisive  action  now  taken  in  that  matter. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  for,  I  think, 
a  year  and  a  half.  But  the  problem  of  Iceland 
has  always  been  a  difficult  one  because  Iceland  is 
a  quite  small  country.  It  has  a  population  of,  I 
think,  about  160,000,  and  in  that  small  population 
even  a  modest  amount  of  forces  from  a  foreign 
land  makes  a  considerable  impact.  If  you  were 
to  put  it  into  relative  terms,  I  would  say  that  the 
situation  is  as  though  there  were  6,000,000  foreign, 
non-English-speaking  troops  in  the  United  States. 
Well,  as  the  years  go  by  there  would,  naturally, 
grow  up  a  desire  perhaps  to  reduce  that,  and  a 
desire  to  be  sure  that  the  Government  did  not  con- 
tinue it  beyond  the  time  that  it  was  necessary. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  feeling  in  Iceland  that  perhaps 
the  recent  Soviet  moves  make  this  less  necessary. 
Undoubtedly,  that  whole  problem  will  be  discussed 
over  the  coming  months.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  reflective  of  anything  other  than  a  desire  to 
minimize  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  insofar 
as  it  can  safely  be  done.  The  question  of  how 
safely  it  can  be  done  is  a  matter  which  would 
probably  be  discussed  at  some  of  our  Nato 
meetings. 

Situation  in  Near  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  discuss  your  views 
on  the  present  situation  in  the  Middle  East  with 
respect  to  the  chances  of  avoiding  a  war? 

A.  It  is,  of  course,  basic  to  United  States  policy, 
first,  that  war  in  that  area  should  be  avoided,  and, 
secondly,  that  nothing  should  happen  to  subvert 
the  genuine  independence  of  the  countries  of  that 
area.  Peace  and  independence  for  that  area  are 
two  basic  points  of  our  policy. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  resolution  which  is 
up  before  the  Security  Council  now,  and  which 
was  introduced  by  the  United  States,  will  con- 
tribute appreciably  to  minimizing  the  risk  of  war 
in  the  area.3 

When  I  spoke  on  this  subject  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  the  time  that  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  I  emphasized  my  thought 
that  the  United  Nations  had  a  very  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility toward  Israel  and  the  maintenance  of 


See  p.  628. 
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peace,  because  the  State  of  Israel  had  to  an  extent 
been  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
truce  and  armistice  agreements  had  been  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Nations.  I  felt,  therefore, 
that  the  United  Nations  should  assume  increasing 
responsibility. 

The  resolution  that  we  introduced,  if  it  is 
adopted,  as  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  (perhaps  today 
or  more  likely  tomorrow),  will,  I  think,  add  ap- 
preciably to  the  assurance  of  peace  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  that  extent  it  will  mark,  I  think, 
real  progress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  British  Foreign  Office  has 
criticized  Premier  Nasser  of  Egypt  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  become  rather  anti-Western  and  has 
particularly  made  difficulties  for  Britain  and 
France  in  the  area.  Are  you  aware  of  any  such 
conduct  on  Nasser's  part? 

A.  In  so  far  as  I  have  been  aware  of  Nasser's 
public  and  official  statements,  I  would  say  that  he 
was  actuated  primarily  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
genuine  independence  of  the  area — the  same  desire 
that  I  expressed.  Of  course,  it  is  never  possible 
to  make  final  judgments  merely  on  the  basis  of 
what  people  say.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  feel 
that  there  is  any  irrevocable  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Egypt  to  repudiate  its  ties 
with  the  West  or  to  accept  anything  like  vassalage 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  May  I  ask  one  more  question  on  this  area: 
There  have  been  reports  published  within  the  last 
day  or  so  that  the  United  States  Government  is 
considering  separating  from  Israel's  arms  re- 
quests certain  requests  for  electronic  equipment, 
chiefly  radar,  and  approving  that  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  purely  defensive.  Cam  you  comment  on 
these  reports? 

A.  No,  I'm  afraid  not.  If  that  analysis  is  under 
way,  it  is  at  a  level  which  hasn't  yet  come  to  my 
attention. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  getting  bach  to  your  previous 
answer,  does  your  answer  mean  that  Israel's  arms 
requests  have  been  turned  down? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  mean  they  are  still  open? 

A .  J  would  have  to  ask  you  to  let  me  stand  pretty 
much  on  the  statement  which  I  made  before  the 
Senate   Foreign   Relations  Committee  in  public 
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hearing  about  a  month  ago.  My  difficulty,  laq 
and  gentlemen,  is  this:  that  whenever  I  spealfl 
that  subject  I  find  that  every  single  word  i 
phrase  that  I  use  is  compared  very,  very  clol 
with  something  I  may  have  said  a  month  ago,  i< 
if  I  don't  use  precisely  the  same  words  then  I 
inferred  that  we  have  changed  our  policy. 

Now  it  is  not  possible  for  me — my  memory  il 
good  enough — to  repeat  exactly  in  verbatim  tel 
what  I  said  a  month  ago.  And  if  I  try  to  rejl 
it  in  approximately  the  same  terms,  that  woul  1 
be  good  enough  because  the  differences,  howJ 
slight,  would  be  studied  with  a  view  to  seeinl 
they  don't  hide  some  change  of  policy. 

Now,  broadly  speaking,  our  policy  is  as  1 1 
pressed  it  at  that  time,  and  I  think  rather  tharl 
tempt  to  restate  it  in  what  might  be  slightly  dill 
ent  words  from  which  inferences  might  unjusl 
ably  be  drawn,  I  would  just  rather  stand  on  II 
previous  statement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  care  to  tell  us  '> 
makes  this  interpretation? 

A.  I  would  say  that  those  interpretations — I 
not   criticizing   them — those   interpretations 
made  by  the  interested  parties  who,  quite  prope 
are  seeking  to  detect,  if  possible,  any  changes  in 
policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  please  commen,\ 
the  exception  that  the  Netherlands  appears  to  H 
taken  to  some  of  your  statements  in  Djakarta] 

A.  Well,  I  had  a  friendly  talk,  yesterday  I  tb 
it  was,  with  the  Dutch  Ambassador  here  anc 
think,  clarified  the  situation.     I  believe  that' 
position  which  I  took  at  Djakarta  was  a  posit  1 
which,  by  and  large,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Unil 
States  and  all  of  the  free  nations,  and  I  hope  tj 
there  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  what  I  1 
and  did  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  comment  spei 
cally  on  the  Jungschlaeger 4  case,  particularly 
charge  that  an  American  Embassy  plane  had  V 
used  to  fly  ammunition  to  the  rebels? 

A.  It  is  not  our  practice  to  comment  in  gem 
upon  cases  that  are  pending  before  courts.     TH 
are  a  great  many  of  these  cases  all  around 

'Leon  Jungschlaeger,  retired  Dutch  naval  captail 
trial  In  Indonesia  for  alleged  subversive  activities  aga 
the  Indonesian  Government. 
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■■Kl,  and,  in  the  main,  it  is  our  policy  to  avoid 
Lment  on  cases  either  at  home  or  abroad  that 
i  pending  before  the  courts.  As  far  as  the  refer- 
l  to  the  use  of  a  United  States  plane  is  con- 
ieil.  1  understand  that  has  been  publicly  and 
pally  denied  by  the  United  States  Embassy. 

».  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  appearance  before  the 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [in  executive 
ion  on  March  23]  you  spoke  of  the  Japanese 
•in</  about  the  use  of  American  foreign  aid  to 
:>  them  in  their  payments  program,  both  in  the 
"<<l  States  and  Asia.  Has  anything  further 
uioped  on  that? 

..  No.  That  theme  has  been  reported  by  me 
bur  economic  people  here  in  the  State  Depart - 
jit  ami  to  the  lev  [International  Cooperation 
ministration],  and  they  are  studying  it  to  see 
»t  they  may  conclude  as  to  feasibility  of  a  prac- 
il  application  of  that  general  thesis  that  we 

I dd  seek  to  coordinate  our  economic  aid  with 
1  economic  aid  as  may  result  from  Japanese 
►ration  payments  and  the  like. 

-World  Unity 

.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  prepared  statement 
I  said  something  about  if  the  free  world  main- 
is  its  unity  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  changes. 
Hoiked  a  lot  here  about  criticism  from  a  variety 
tations.    Do  you  have  any  apprehensions  the 

warld  icill  maintain  its  unity  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  change? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  free  world  will  main- 
its  unity.  Now  unity  is  something  which  has 
>e  carefully  differentiated  from  conformity, 
t  is  the  difference  between  our  system  and  the 
et  (  ommunist  system — at  least,  as  it  has  been 
Minded  up  to  the  present  time.  Whether  they 
change  that  or  not  I  don't  know.  But  the  old 
ret  Communist  line  has  been  that  there  had 
p  complete  conformity  and  that  no  differences 
Ipinion  were  tolerated.  In  a  free  society  the 
>tion  is  the  reverse  of  that.  We  tolerate  and 
some  differences  of  opinion,  and,  indeed,  if 
is  were  no  differences  of  opinion  in  a  free  so- 
il' there  would  be  something  badly  wrong  with 
Therefore,  the  unity  and  vigor  of  a  free  so- 
r  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  absence  of  criticism 
<  comments;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  a 
jj  of  vigor  that  these  comments  and  criticisms 


Now,  there  is  of  course  some  danger  always  that 
a  change  of  tactics  such  as  is  now  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  where — as  I  put  it — it  may  be  that 
old  policies  are  merely  being  masked,  may  tem- 
porarily have  a  deceptive  effect.  But  one  of  the 
encouraging  impressions  that  I  gained  from  my 
trip  to  Asia  is  that  there  is  a  very  large  measure 
of  alertness  to  the  possibility  of  danger  from  new 
Soviet  tactics.  Therefore,  I  returned  from  this 
trip  convinced  that,  at  least  in  so  far  as  that  part 
of  the  world  was  concerned,  there  is  a  very  good 
hope  that  the  unity  of  the  free  nations  will  be  pre- 
served. Not,  as  I  say,  in  the  form  of  a  conformity, 
or  domination,  or  some  nations  being  satellites  to 
others — goodness  knows  we  don't  want  any  sat- 
ellites. But  the  kind  of  unity  which  means  that 
they  are  free  from  Soviet  Communist  or  Chinese 
Communist  domination  and  within  that  freedom 
each  lives  its  own  independent  life.  I  believe  that 
situation  is  going  to  prevail. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
United  States  would  not  oppose  other  Western 
countries  selling  arms  to  Israel.  Would  you  ex- 
plain to  us  the  difference — xohether  the  arms  come 
from  the  United  States  or  other  Western  coun- 
tries? 

A.  The  United  States  is  following  its  policy  in 
relation  to  that  area  for  reasons  that  seem  to  us 
to  be  most  conducive  to  our  particular  ability  to 
exert  influence  for  the  peace  and  independence 
of  the  area  of  which  I  spoke.  But  the  same  con- 
siderations which  apply  to  the  United  States  do 
not  necessarily  apply  to  other  countries,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  dictate  to  other  countries  what  their 
policy  should  be. 

Policy  on  Use  of  Troops 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  subject  how  do 
you  interpret  the  May  25,  1950,  declaration  in  so 
far  as  it  may  involve  the  use  of  ou/r  own  troops  to 
put  down  any  acts  of  aggression  in  that  part  of 
the  world?  Are  you  free,  for  example,  without 
congressional  sanction? 

A.  Whether  we  are  free  or  not  is  a  Constitu- 
tional question.  It  is  very  strongly  the  disposi- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower,  as  I  think  you  all 
know,  to  resolve  any  of  those  doubts  in  favor  of 
going  to  Congress,  assuming  that  Congress  is  in 
session  and  can  be  expected  to  act  promptly,  or 
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could  be  called  into  session  promptly.  I  would 
think  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  emergency  of  such 
a  character,  congressional  consultation  and  action 
would  be  impractical  and  the  President  would 
not  be  disposed  to  act  without  such  consultation 
and  concurrence  by  the  Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  didn't  the  1950  declaration 
commit  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  to 
follow  a  common  policy? 

A.  It  laid  down  certain  principles  which  each 
accepted  as  a  broad  guide  to  its  policies.  Those 
principles  were,  however,  so  general  in  their  terms 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  them  to  particulars, 
and  of  course  the  situation  has  changed  since  that 
time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  a  large  purveyor  of  arms  in  that  area. 

Q.  Would  the  consultations  you  were  talking 
about  be  of  the  kind  that  took  place  before  the 
Korean  War  or  at  the  time  the  Korean  War  oc- 
curred ivith  congressional  leaders,  or  are  you 
speaking  of  some  other  kind  of  consultations  with 
Congress? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  I  coupled  two  words — I 
thought  I  said  consultation  and  approval,  al- 
though possibly  if  Congress  was  not  in  session  and 
an  emergency  arose  then  there  might  be  consulta- 
tions alone.  But  I  would  think,  in  the  light  of 
what  the  President  has  said  in  the  past,  that  he 
would  not  normally  expect  to  use  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  area  where  there  has 
been  no  congressional  approval  given  either 
through  a  resolution  or  through  a  treaty. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  this  Government  believe 
that  the  shipment  of  some  small  arms  to  Israel  by 
other  countries  would  contribute  to  the  stability 
of  the  area? 

A.  It  might  do  so.  That  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer  in  the  abstract,  but  certainly  the  United 
States  has  no  view  to  the  contrary  which  would 
lead  it  to  interpose  any  objections. 

"Problems  of  Leninism" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  indicated  to  us  in 
the  past  you  regarded  Stalin's  Problems  of  Lenin- 
ism as  one  of  the  basic  texts  in  Soviet  policy.  I 
vionder  if  recent  events  would  lead  you  to  subscribe 
to  that  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 

A.  I  still  have  it  on  my  desk  both  here  and  at 
my  house  because,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 


Soviets,  while  they  have  attempted  to  'lis; 
much  of  Stalin's  program  and  many  of  his 
have  not  themselves  come  up  with  any  substij 
There  is  this  to  be  observed — that  the  portio 
Stalin's  rule  which  is  apparently  being  most' 
orously  disavowed  is,  roughly  speaking,  the 
20  years.  The  Problems  of  Leninism  runs 
as  I  recall — to  1939,  and  most  of  the  book  embi 
statements,  speeches,  etc.,  made  by  Stalin  prid 
1937.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  greater  | 
of  that  book  will  be  preserved.  Certainly,  I  c 
think  one  is  justified  in  assuming  that  it  all] 
go,  particularly  as  the  book  purports  in  large  \ 
to  be  a  statement  of  Lenin's  doctrine. 

Lenin   wrote   so   voluminously   that   one 
delve  into  his  books  and  arrive  at  almost  any 
elusion  you  wish  by  picking  and  choosing.    St" 
picked  and  chose,  but  much  of  the  book  is  a  qi 
tion  from  or  an  elucidation  of  Lenin's  writi' 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  not  possible  yet  to  cone 
that  that  volume,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
not  be  preserved  as  a  working  model  for  the  C 
munists. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  this  Government 
been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  text  or  a  summar 
the  secret  Khrushchev  speech  or  any  party  inst 
tions  on  which  you  perhaps  based  your  orig 
statements? 

A.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  a 
text  or  written  excerpts  from  it.  We  do  thin! 
have,  through  indirection,  a  pretty  good  ide 
to  what  was  said  there.  But  obviously  it  is 
complete  because  it  was  a  very  long  speech 
the  recollections  which  we  are  able  to  draw  v 
are  secondhand  and  somewhat  fragmentary. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  about  Premier  Nasser's  si 
m.ent,  how\  do  you  regard  Premier  Nasser's  st 
ment  in  the  New.  York  Times  that  he  still 
weighing  the  Soviet  offer  to  build  the  Aswan  d* 
secondly,  are  you  aware  of  a  change  in  hear 
Egypt  in  making  a  prompt  start  on  the  dam 

A.  In  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  prog 
for  making  a  prompt  start,  and,  indeed,  som 
the  preconditions  to  a  start  are  still  under 
cussion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretory,  in  reply  to  an  earlier  a 
tion  you  said  that  you  thought  the  President  «*' 
want  congressional  approval  by  either  a  resolu 
or  a  treaty  in  order  to  use  forces  in  some,  fort 
area — 
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V.  Iii  the  absence  of  an  emergency  in  which 
•  national  interest  was  involved,  and  there 
.sn't  time  to  get  congressional  action. 

would  like  to  ash  a  question.    Do  you  have 

y  plan,  or  does  the  Pn  sident  have  a  plan  to  ask 

is  for  such  a  resolution  applying  to  the 

East  or,  alternatively,  do  you  knoio<  of  any 

fency  which  might  require  action  in  the  ab- 
e  of  congressional  approval? 
v.  I  will  answer  those  questions  in  reverse  order 
cause  it  is  easier.  The  first  is  that  we  do  not 
i»w  of  any  such  emergency,  and  since  we  do  not 
t»w  of  it  we  do  not  have  any  present  plans  to  seek 
iagressional  action. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  earlier  you  said,  I  believe,  in 

to  a  question  that  IsraeVs  request  for  arms 

s  not  been  turned  down.    Has  the  United  States 

•1  to  meet  this  request  on  the  part  of  Israel? 

A.  Xo,  it  has  not  made  an  affirmative  decision. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  said 
:''ng  Stalin's  writings  on  Problems  of  Lenin  - 

n,  are  you  implying  there  is  primarily  a  change 

hodology  in  the  Soviet  administration  and, 

ould  not  a  change  of  methodology,  willingly 

unwillingly,  lead  to  a  change  of  substance  in 

olicies? 

A.  Yes.  I  believe  so.  and  that  is  the  basis  for  the 
pe  which  I  expressed  in  the  next-to-last  sentence 
tlv.'  statement  which  I  read  to  you. 

5.  Policy  Toward  Indonesia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  %oith  respect  to  the  friction  be- 
the  Netherlands  and  the   United  States, 

>ihl  you  answer  these  two  questions:  A  Christian 

ience  Monitor  editorial  recently  suggested  that 
I  I'ited  States  should  be  careful  not  to  take  over 

momic  responsibilities  in  Indonesia  where  the 

'therlands  is  forced  to  leave  off,  and  the  second 
m  is  this:  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 

■  X>  therlands  that  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
regarding  Netherlands  New  Guinea  is  about 

be  over.     Could  you  comment  on  that  one? 

A.  Well,  as  far  as  economic  assistance  is  con- 

rned,  the  United  States  has  no  desire  or  intention 

taking  over  the  Dutch  industrial  position  in 
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Indonesia,  if  that  is  the  subject  of  your  question. 
Indonesia  was  a  colony,  and  there  was  a  very  large 
amount  of  Netherlands  capital  which  was  in  there. 
There  is  no  desire  or  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  governmentally  or  through  en- 
couraging private  business,  to  take  over  that  dom- 
inant economic  position  which  the  Dutch  enjoyed. 

We  are  giving  a  certain  amount  of  economic 
assistance  to  Indonesia.  Just  before  I  was  there  we 
signed  a  Public  Law  480  arrangement  with  Indo- 
nesia which  involved  approximately  $95  million 
worth  of  agricultural  surplus  goods.5  So  we  are 
sympathetic  to  assisting  Indonesia  where  it  desires 
such  assistance.  But  certainly  we  do  not  expect 
to  take  over  the  Dutch  commercial  position  in 
Indonesia. 

I  think  there  were  two  parts  of  that  question.  I 
have  forgotten  what  the  second  part  was. 

Q.  It  concerned  Netherlands  New  Guinea.  So 
far  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  at  least  in  recent  years,  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion of  absolute  neutrality.  Some  fears  are  being 
expressed  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 

A.  We  expect  to  continue  to  take  a  position  of 
neutrality  because  that  is  our  general  policy  with 
relation  to  these  highly  controversial  matters 
which  involve  countries  both  of  whom  are  friends 
and  where  we  ourselves  are  not  directly  involved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  does  the  administration 
expect  Congress  will  do  on  long-range  foreign  aid 
programs?  Are  you  doing  anything  about  it — 
trying  to  sell  the  idea? 

A.  Yes,  I  am  doing  a  good  deal  publicly  and 
privately.  You  will  find  I  made  two  public 
speeches  of  a  nationwide  character,  within  the  last 
6  weeks  I  think,  which  dealt  with  that  subject.6 
I  emphasized  it  in  my  appearances  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
after  I  returned,  and  I  have  talked  privately  to  a 
number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  about  it. 
My  belief  is  that  there  will  be  congressional  action 
in  this  respect  which  will  enable  us  to  go  forward 
on  long-range  projects  with  confidence. 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19, 1956,  p.  469. 

'  Ibid.,  Mar.  5, 1956,  p.  363,  and  Apr.  2, 1956,  p.  539. 
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The  Foundations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy l 


This  coming  Wednesday  it  will  be  exactly  7 
years  since  that  April  4,  1949,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  12  nations  gathered  in  Washington 
to  sign  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  pause  on  this  occasion  to  see  what  prog- 
ress we  have  made  and  to  look  forward  to  some 
of  the  problems  facing  the  Atlantic  community. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this  symposium 
be  held  here  in  Norfolk.  Your  city  is  one  of  the 
first  to  which  our  ancestors  came  from  across  the 
Atlantic  300  years  ago.  Today  Norfolk  may  be 
described  as  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Atlantic 
community,  since  one  of  Nato's  two  major  in- 
tegrated command  systems  is  located  here.  The 
other  is  the  Nato  headquarters  in  Paris.  Just 
2  weeks  ago  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  over  the  sit- 
uation in  Europe  with  General  [Alfred  M.] 
Gruenther,  the  Supreme  Commander  for  Europe 
stationed  in  Paris,  and  I  look  forward  today  to 
renewing  my  long  acquaintance  with  Admiral 
[Jerauld]  Wright,  the  distinguished  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  the  Atlantic. 

We  in  Washington  feel  special  gratitude  to  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  and  to  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  your  sponsorship  of 
these  meetings — the  one  last  August  and  the  one 
beginning  today — on  the  organization  and  pur- 
poses of  Nato.  Through  this  kind  of  discussion 
and  study  we  will  all  better  understand  one  of  our 
country's  most  important  activities  in  the  inter- 
national field.  By  your  example  you  can  help 
other  Americans  appreciate  the  significance  of  our 
Atlantic  alliance. 


1  Address  made  at  a  symposium  on  NATO  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  the  Norfolk  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Apr.  2  (press  release 
108). 


This  symposium  is  an  important  step  in  th 
direction,  and  I  am  honored  that  you  asked  i 
to  introduce  your  valuable  discussions.  Rath 
than  dwell  on  the  general  outline  of  Nato?s  c 
ganization  and  development,  with  which  we  a1 
fairly  well  acquainted,  we  might  talk  about  sor 
of  the  principles  and  concepts  which  lie  behii 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  some  of  the  reaso 
why  Nato  has  become  a  vital  force  in  wor 
affairs. 

It  is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind  the 
fundamental  facts  about  our  Atlantic  allianc 
We  will  then  be  better  able  to  meet  some  of  tl 
questions  we  have  been  hearing  recently  aboi 
Nato.  And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  mu( 
of  the  talk  about  Nato  comes  from  greater  publ 
interest  and  a  wider  knowledge  about  our  securil 
problems.  This  is  all  to  the  good  and  in  oi 
national  interest. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  doub 
and  questions  raised  during  the  last  few  month 
Some  people  complain  that  the  United  States 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  money  and  manpower  t 
protecting  Europe  and  is  not  getting  enough  i 
return.  Others  argue  that  Nato — and  in  fact  th 
whole  concept  of  collective  security — is  bein 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  development  of  the  hj 
drogen  bomb  and  other  weapons  of  massive  dt 
struction.  Still  others  suggest  that  the  recer 
shift  in  Soviet  tactics  has  greatly  lessened  th 
danger  of  war  and  therefore  reduced  the  need  fo 
programs  and  relationships  which  have  develope 
through  Nato. 

In  my  opinion,  all  these  doubts  and  question 
have  their  roots  in  misconceptions  about  the  prem 
ises  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  about  the  tru 
character  of  the  international  situation  now  con 
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nting  this  country.  The  best  way  to  clear  up 
<c  misconceptions  is  to  take  a  good  look  at 
ro's  background — to  review  some  of  the  basic 
aiderations  which  led  to  its  formation  and 
ich  make  it  >o  valuable  today. 
s'ato  has  nor  arisen  from  a  single  foundation  but 
her  from  several  firm-bedded  foundations, 
e  main  building  blocks  of  Nato  are  three:  the 
areness  of  a  common  heritage,  the  presence  of 
Hlimon  danger,  and  a  common  determination  to 
ist  it.  These  three  elements  have  blended  to 
wide  a  solid  basis  for  the  most  extensive  and 
-t  powerful  association  of  free  peoples  that 
tory  has  ever  known. 

ommon  Heritage 

t  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
at  we  might  call  the  ''human"  foundations  of 
ro.  By  this.  I  refer  to  the  multiplicity  of  spirit- 
.  cultural,  and  personal  ties  that  link  the  North 
antic  peoples.  "We  should  always  remember 
t  Xato  did  not  create  the  Atlantic  community, 
ther.  it  was  the  fact  that  a  community  already 
sted  which  made  Nato  possible.  The  common 
ita<;e  underlying  Nato  began  nearly  500  years 
i  with  the  voyages  of  discovery  and  explora- 
l.  and  the  passing  centuries  have  steadily 
itened  the  attachment  of  North  America  to 
rope.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples. 
Lccording  to  the  1950  census,  there  were  more 
n  33  million  people  living  in  the  United  States 
a  either  were  born  abroad  or  had  parents  born 
oad.  Of  this  number,  nearly  half  came  from 
14  other  Nato  countries.    Of  the  remainder  of 

population,  an  even  larger  percentage  can 
e  their  ancestry  back  to  one  of  the  Nato 
ions. 

\'e  Americans  have  developed  over  the  years  a 
itical  and  constitutional  structure  that  is 
oliarly  our  own.  But  its  basic  principles,  in- 
iing  representative  government,  restraints  on 
ernmental  authority,  and  guaranties  of  human 
1  property  rights,  had  European  origins.  Most 
our  European  allies,  despite  varying  political 
ictures,  still  govern  themselves  under  these 
ic  principles.    In  simple  terms,  we  and  our  al- 

share  a  devotion  to  the  concepts  of  human 
'dom  and  political  liberty.  These  concepts  are 
it  set  the  free  nations  apart  in  the  world  today. 
l  look  at  the  content  of  our  educational  pro- 
ms shows  even  more  concretely  our  common 
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heritage  with  Western  and  Southern  Europe. 
Here  at  William  and  Mary,  the  second  oldest  uni- 
versity in  the  country  and  one  of  our  best,  we  find 
as  in  other  American  universities  numerous  studies 
in  literature,  science,  art,  and  the  social  sciences. 
If  we  forget  for  a  moment  the  portion  of  this  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  that  has  been  produced  by 
the  minds  and  hands  of  our  own  countrymen,  we 
will  quickly  recognize  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
remainder  has  come  from  the  Nato  countries  of 
Europe.  Our  whole  culture  is  an  Atlantic  culture. 
It  would  be  possible  to  offer  many  additional 
examples,  but  those  I  have  given  are  sufficient  to 
illustrate  my  thesis  that  the  Atlantic  community 
was  a  living  reality  long  before  the  relationship 
was  formalized  by  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  vivid  demonstration  of 
this  community  relationship  was  provided  by  our 
experience  in  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 
In  both  instances  the  American  people,  after  try- 
ing to  avoid  involvement  in  military  hostilities, 
discovered  painfully  that  the  fate  of  Europe  was 
indissolubly  linked  with  our  own.  The  bonds  of 
blood,  friendship,  and  tradition  are  not  easily 
broken. 

A  Common  Danger 

In  the  period  after  1945,  another  crisis  arose. 
This  danger  threatened  every  one  of  the  Atlantic 
nations.  The  Nazi  dream  of  world  empire  was 
shattered,  but  in  the  process  a  large  part  of  the 
Eurasian  land  mass  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ruth- 
less Communist  dictatorship.  Within  a  matter  of 
months,  Western  hopes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  restore  freedom  to  the  areas  occupied  by 
its  armies  and  would  cooperate  in  the  establishing 
of  a  lasting  peace  were  dashed. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviet  rulers  make  clear  their 
determination  to  hold  fast  to  their  conquests  and 
to  exploit  the  newly  acquired  resources  and  peo- 
ples for  the  aggrandizement  of  Soviet  power,  but 
they  made  equally  clear  their  intention  to  continue 
the  expansion  of  Communist  power  into  other 
areas.  Moreover,  it  was  evident  that  the  Com- 
munist bloc  possessed  powerful  capabilities  for 
carrying  out  these  intentions.  The  external  pres- 
sures of  Soviet  imperialism  were  reinforced  by  the 
internal  pressures  exerted  by  pro-Communist  ele- 
ments within  free  societies.  Guns  were  supple- 
mented by  propaganda.  The  specter  of  political 
chaos  was  magnified  by  the  risk  of  economic  col- 
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lapse.  Communism  attacked  on  all  fronts  at  the 
same  time.  Its  purpose  was  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  resistance  to  a  Communist-dominated 
world.  The  situation  in  1948  and  1949  was  des- 
perate.    Something  had  to  be  done. 

A  Common  Response 

The  common  civilization  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity was  challenged  by  a  common  danger,  and 
this  inspired  a  common  response.  The  Atlantic 
nations  cooperated  in  various  ways  to  meet  the 
danger.  Through  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
they  labored  to  restore  Western  Europe's  economic 
health  and  thereby  lay  a  basis  for  political  sta- 
bility. Through  the  Brussels  Treaty,  five  Euro- 
pean nations  began  the  construction  of  a  common 
defense  system.  But  it  was  painfully  evident 
that  even  the  utmost  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  Brussels  Treaty  powers  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  produce  defenses  capable  of  holding  the 
Soviet  colossus  in  check.  Just  as  North  American 
support  had  proved  necessary  to  European  eco- 
nomic recovery,  so  did  North  American  participa- 
tion prove  essential  to  an  effective  defense 
arrangement.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  the 
result. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  negotiated  by 
the  United  States  and  the  11  other  original  sig- 
natories :  Great  Britain,  Canada,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Iceland,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Since  that  time 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  most  recently  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  have  acceded  to  the  treaty, 
making  a  total  of  15  members.  The  main  deter- 
rent to  aggression,  completely  apart  from  the 
military  strength  which  was  later  assembled,  lay 
in  the  unity  of  purpose  which  the  treaty  demon- 
strated. Secretary  Dulles,  then  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
clearly  set  forth  this  view  when,  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  said: 

The  treaty  takes  away  from  an  aggressor  one  choice 
that  he  used  to  have :  the  choice  of  making  war  on  the 
parties  singly,  one  by  one.  If  he  chooses  to  fight  one 
party  to  this  pact,  he  must  fight  them  all,  and  all  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Principle  of  Collective  Security 

It  is  clear  that  the  common  danger  confronting 
the  Atlantic  nations  provided  the  immediate 
stimulus  for  Nato.     But  the  existence  of  a  com- 


mon danger  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  E| 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  p<| 
ers,  in  combination,  possess  a  capacity  for  ) 
sponding  to  this  danger  far  greater  than  any  >| 
of  them  possesses  alone.  Of  all  the  tangible  ij 
intangible  elements  that  have  joined  togethen 
produce  Nato,  the  most  significant  is  the  sim 
fact  that  Western  Europe  and  Northern  Amer, 
need  each  other — that  an  amalgamation  of  tr.j 
human  and  material  resources  is  vital  to  the  saf 
and  well-being  of  both. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  has  bt 
little  question  in  the  minds  of  most  Europe* 
about  the  need  for  American  cooperation  and  si 
port.  Most  of  them  have  found  it  painfully 
vious  that  collective  security  is  the  only  real 
curity  available.  But  among  Americans  the  m 
for  Europe's  cooperation  and  support  is  sometin 
less  clearly  understood.  Old-style  isolationi 
has  virtually  died  out  in  America,  but  there  i 
still  a  number  of  our  people  who  are  inclined 
doubt  that  we  get  much  out  of  collective  secur 
arrangements  and  who  suspect  that  the  Unit 
States  protects  and  assists  others  while  receivi 
little  or  nothing  in  return.  This  is  a  fallacy  a 
probably  engenders  more  mistaken  thinking  ab( 
foreign  policy  than  any  other  single  miscona 
tion.  I  think  it  would  be  useful,  therefore, 
examine  the  strategic  value  of  the  combination 
Nato  resources  primarily  from  the  standpoint 
America's  own  national  self-interests. 

Stripped  to  its  essence,  the  justification  for  N^ 
is  a  simple  exercise  in  elementary  arithmel 
North  America  and  free  Europe  combined  n 
produce  about  70  percent  of  the  world's  mar 
factured  goods,  while  the  entire  Soviet  bloc, : 
eluding  China,  produces  only  about  20  perce 
On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  control  of  the  territc 
and  resources  of  Western  Europe  would  give  1 
Soviet  bloc  50  percent  of  the  total  world's  indi 
trial  production,  as  against  North  America's 
percent.  The  Atlantic  nations,  so  long  as  tl 
are  joined  together,  are  in  a  position  to  mainto 
decisive  industrial  superiority  over  the  Soviet  h 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  years.  Soviet  doraii 
tion  of  Western  Europe  would  rapidly  shift  t 
industrial  balance  to  the  Communist  side. 

One  of  our  great  deficiencies  in  the  global  stn 
gle  with  communism  is  manpower.  The  popu 
tion  of  the  Communist  bloc  outnumbers  the  Ame 
can  population  by  a  margin  of  5  to  1.  But  wi 
free  Europe  and  North  America  joined  togeth 
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5  margin  is  reduced  to  approximately  2  to  1. 

B  extent  to  which  the  manpower  of  our 
ropean  allies  supplements  the  manpower  of  the 
kid  States  is  vividly  illustrated  by  the  armed 
ces  of  the  two  areas.  The  United  States  has 
>ut  8  million  men  under  arms.     Our  Nato  allies 

now  adding  another  3%  million  to  the  total 
itarv  manpower  available  for  free-world  de- 
se.     We  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  men 

Communist  countries  have  under  arms,  but  a 
r  estimate  would  be  about  IO14  million. 
)ur  European  allies  also  contribute  substantial 
and  air  strength,  as  well  as  naval  and  air  bases, 
he  common  defense.  There  are  now  more  than 
1  Nato  air  bases  in  the  European  area.  These 
es  are  indispensable  for  defense  and  retaliation 
inst  aggression.  We  should  note  that  our  Nato 
es  have  not  only  contributed  the  land  for  these 
es  but  have  paid  most  of  the  cost  of  their 
st  ruction. 

Jot  the  least  of  free  Europe's  potential  contribu- 
is  to  the  strength  and  well-being  of  the  Atlantic 
ununity  is  Europe's  scientific  and  technological 
■city.  It  is  worth  recalling  the  nationalities 
the  scientists  who  contributed  to  the  original 
elopment  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  list  reads 
lost  like  a  Nato  rollcall :  for  example,  Fermi  of 
ly,  Bohr  of  Denmark,  Cockcroft  of  England, 
rinally,  I  think  it  is  time  to  lay  at  rest  the  myth 
t  the  cost  of  the  Nato  program  rests  primarily 
>d  the  shoulders  of  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
true  that  our  defense  expenditures  are  much 
ater  than  those  of  other  countries,  but  it  is  also 
e  that  our  national  income  is  nearly  three  times 
^reat  as  that  of  all  the  other  Nato  nations  corn- 
ed. Americans  know  that  the  United  States 
i  made  very  large  contributions  to  the  equipment 
[  training  of  the  military  forces  of  our  European 
es.  But  relatively  few  Americans  realize  that 
se  allies  are  now  spending  $6  from  their  own 
iget  to  match  every  dollar's  worth  of  U.S.  assis- 
ice  they  receive  from  us.  All  told,  they  are  con- 
futing about  $12  billion  a  year  to  the  common 
fense  program.  And  $12  billion  "ain't  hay," 
sn  in  this  age  of  astronomical  budgets.  It  is  a 
y  substantial  contribution  to  the  common 
fense. 

rhese  are  some  of  the  facts  which  explain  the 
gin  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  why  it 
mportant  to  us.  And  just  as  significant  as  the 
ies  of  commitments  which  the  member  nations 
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have  given  to  assist  one  another  in  the  event  of 
aggression  is  the  wide  range  of  collective  activity 
in  which  they  are  already  engaged.  While  most 
of  this  activity  is  directed  toward  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  military  defense,  there  have 
been  significant  advances  toward  closer  political 
and  cultural  cooperation  as  well. 

Nato,  with  its  15  members,  is  a  cornerstone  of 
our  foreign  policy,  linking  the  power  of  North 
America  with  that  of  Western  and  Southern 
Europe.  We  have  other  important  alliances. 
In  this  hemisphere  we  have  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  oldest  regional  system  in 
the  world,  and  the  Rio  Pact,  which  bind  us  to- 
gether with  20  Latin  American  Republics  for 
cooperation  and  joint  defense.  In  Asia  we  are 
members  of  Seato,  still  a  new  organization,  which 
is  steadily  gathering  strength.  We  have  impor- 
tant bilateral  pacts  with  the  Republic  of  China, 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Spain,  and 
we  have  a  trilateral  security  treaty  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  U.S.  today  is  fortified 
by  security  arrangements  with  more  than  40 
countries.  Although  we  are  not  members  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  which  is  the  very  newest  defense 
organization,  including  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakis- 
tan, and  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  a  deep 
interest  in  its  success.  The  United  States  has 
entered  into  these  defense  alliances  to  meet  the 
danger  we  and  our  friends  face  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Our  ability  to  meet  this  danger  is 
much  more  powerful  than  it  was  even  a  few  years 
ago.  But  the  danger  has  not  significantly 
abated. 

Shift  in  Soviet  Tactics 

This  is  true  even  though  during  the  last  year 
we  have  witnessed  what  appears  to  be  a  rather 
striking  shift  in  Soviet  tactics.  While  the  Com- 
munist leaders  have  always  employed  a  variety 
of  techniques  to  pursue  their  objective  of  world 
domination,  up  until  recently  they  had  relied 
largely  on  the  use  or  threatened  use  of  military 
force.  As  a  result  of  the  increasing  unity  and 
strength  of  free  nations,  there  are  indications  that 
they  have  now  reached  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
suicidal  risks  of  warfare  and  are  beginning  to 
place  much  more  emphasis  on  the  use  of  political, 
economic,  and  psychological  techniques  in  the 
unending  Communist  struggle  against  the  free 
world. 
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There  is  a  lot  we  still  do  not  know  about  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  changing  their  policies.  In  cer- 
tain vital  areas  like  the  unification  of  Germany, 
they  appear  to  have  made  no  change.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  appear  to  be  trying  to  change 
their  approach  and  diplomatic  methods,  particu- 
larly as  they  deal  with  South  Asia  and  the  Near 
East.  They  seem  to  be  stepping  up  their  over- 
tures toward  Western  Europe.  Toward  Japan, 
however,  they  are  still  using  the  heavy  hand  and 
their  old  technique  of  diplomatic  coercion.  They 
have  not  in  the  slightest  relaxed  their  control  over 
the  satellite  nations. 

The  Stalin  story  is  currently  the  most  spectacu- 
lar example  of  the  Soviet  enigma.  We  know  that 
Stalin's  disciples  and  collaborators  are  now 
blackening  his  name.  Pravda,  on  March  the  28th, 
told  the  world  that  Stalin  lacked  personal  mod- 
esty, that  he  did  not  cut  short  the  glorifications  and 
praises  addressed  to  him,  and  that  all  this  violated 
the  principles  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  who,  according 
to  Pravda,  taught  that  the  people  must  have  the 
right  to  elect  their  responsible  leaders. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  reasons  why  the  present 
Soviet  rulers  would  want  to  push  Stalin  off  his 
pedestal.  They  may  well  have  found  it  necessary 
to  revitalize  the  political  and  economic  machinery 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  attacking  Stalin 
they  may  hope  to  shock  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  an  awareness 
that  a  new  response  is  expected,  that  the  people 
on  down  the  line  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy  must 
take  on  greater  initiative  and  responsibility. 
They  probably  want  to  stimulate  the  productive 
and  creative  abilities  of  Soviet  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  artists,  who  were  never  sure  that  Stalin 
might  not  change  the  line  and  put  them  out  of 
business.  And  we  cannot  forget  that  the  men  in 
Moscow  probably  feared  the  wrath  of  Stalin, 
knowing  what  they  knew  about  the  purges  and  the 
secret  police.  They  may  also  feel  this  new  line 
will  be  appealing  to  non-Communists  and  espe- 
cially to  socialists  abroad,  and  that  it  will  get  them 
out  from  under  the  domineering  rigidities  of 
Si mI in's  foreign  policy. 

Time  will  tell  us  more,  about  the  "cult  of  the 
individual"  and  about  the  adjustments  going  on 
in  Russia. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  bowever,  to  assume  that 
the  ( lommunists  have  changed  their  objective.   We 
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have  almost  no  evidence  that  the  basic  totalitarii 
features  of  the  Soviet  state  have  changed  in  ai 
way.  Nevertheless,  we  can  hope  that  they  ha 
decided  to  reduce  their  emphasis  on  milita 
strength  and  threat  of  force  as  major  instrument 
of  policy.  Such  a  shift  would  be  an  advantage© 
development  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Unit 
States  and  other  free  nations.  The  objective 
U.S.  policy  is  to  achieve  in  peace  the  blessings 
liberty,  and  thus  any  genuine  indication  that  t 
danger  of  armed  Communist  aggression  has 
minished  would  be  welcome.  We  have  no  reaso 
to  doubt  the  fundamental  capacity  of  free  societi 
to  compete  with  communism  by  peaceful  meaD 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  two  things  we  shou 
keep  firmly  in  mind  when  we  try  to  figure  o 
where  we  stand  today. 

Communist  Capability  for  Aggression 

First,  we  should  remember  that  the  Communii 
bloc  still  retains  a  tremendous  capability  for  mi 
tary  aggression.     It  has  a  substantial  superioril 
in  military  manpower.     It  is  rapidly  developin 
more  modern  weapons  and  a  modern  technolog; 
including    an    ominous    atomic    potential.     Thl 
Communists  possess  the  capacity  to  engage  in  ne^ 
military  adventures  at  any  time,  either  on  a  gei 
eral  or  local  scale.    As  long  as  this  capacity  exist 
it  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  and  other  fre 
nations  must  be  watchful  of  their  freedom  an' 
safety. 

Second,  even  if  the  Communists  remain  cautiov 
about  military  adventures,  we  cannot  afford  to  dis 
count  the  enormous  stakes  involved  in  the  bitte 
political  and  economic  contest  which  they  are  d( 
termined  to  continue  waging  against  the  fre" 
world.  In  terms  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  free  civili 
zation,  this  new  strategy  is  no  less  dangerous  tha 
the  old.  In  some  ways,  it  is  even  more  difficult  t 
combat,  because  it  is  more  subtle,  more  comple> 
and  geared  to  a  longer  time  period.  We  shoul< 
not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  assuming  that  l 
seeming  Communist  de-emphasis  of  militar 
methods  of  conquest  will  allow  us  to  take  a  holida, 
from  the  struggle  for  freedom.  On  the  contrary 
this  struggle  may  become  more  intense  and  wil 
certainly  tax  our  imagination,  energy,  and  pat ionc 
to  the  utmost.  Our  ability  to  achieve  success  ii 
this  struggle,  like  our  ability  to  maintain  an  ade| 
quatc  defense  posture,  will  depend  in  large  measun 
upon  our  cooperation  with  other  free  nations 
The  principle  of  collective  security  is  as  valid  t«> 
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Jiv  in  the  political  field  as  it  ever  was  in  the  mili- 
;rv  field. 

'  1 1  It  ink  it  is  clear  that  the  Nato  countries  have  no 

to  de-emphasize  their  defense  programs. 

ctually,  these  very  programs  have  heen  a  princi- 

il  factor  in  bringing  about  the  recent  shift  in 

iviet  tactics.     Our  current  situation  reminds  me 

i  a  story  I  once  heard  about  a  highway  that  went 

trough  a  mountain  village.     There  was  a  very 

irh  cliff  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  highway,  and  quite 

number  of  travelers  failed  to  make  it.     There 

•ts  considerable  agitation  for  a  project  to  build  a 

nee  at  this  point,  and  this  was  eventually  done. 

>fter    several    years    had    gone    by,    however,    a 

uiveler  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  vil- 

ge  and  noticed  that  the  fence  had  been  removed. 

•pped  to  ask  one  of  the  natives  about  it  and 

reived  a  very  simple  explanation.     "We  kept  the 

nee  there  for  about  3  years,"  the  old  fellow  said, 

kut  nobody  fell  off  the  cliff  any  more,  so  we  took 

jdown." 

hintaining  Our  Guard 

I  feel  sure  that  both  the  United  States  and  its 
tlie-  recognize  that  this  is  no  time  to  take  down 
( r  fences.  We  must  maintain  our  guard  as  long 
i  a  threat  exists.  Even  though  we  hope  that  the 
Iviet  rulers  have  come  to  recognize  the  horrors  of 
pdern  warfare,  we  have  no  guaranty  that  they 
«11  indefinitely  desist  from  military  adventures, 
becially  if  they  are  tempted  by  military  weak- 
jsses  in  neighboring  nations. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  this 
lamination  of  Xato's  background  will  help  us  to 
;ve  positive  answers  to  any  of  the  doubts  or  ques- 
bns  raised  about  the  Xato  relationship.  Nato 
mains  vital  to  the  interests  of  Americans  and 
Lropeans  alike.  The  onrush  of  modern  tech- 
llogy  has  not  lessened  the  need  for  collective 
length  and  collective  effort.  The  new  wind 
owing  from  Moscow  remains  chilly.  We  must 
ways  be  prepared  for  stormy  weather. 

To  those  who  express  concern  about  the  oc- 
pional  differences  of  opinion  among  our  Xato 
i  ie>.  I  would  like  to  say  this.  I  have  never 
llown  even  a  closely  knit  family  that  did  not 
Ire  :n:  occasional  quarrel.  There  will  be  dis- 
peement  among  individuals  and  nations  as  long 
[independent  thinking  survives,  and  independ- 
:  se  of  thought  is  one  of  the  things  we  Americans 
id  our  allies  are  most  determined  to  preserve. 
I  is  true,  of  course,  that  frictions  and  disagree- 


ments could  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  an  alli- 
ance. We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  minimize 
and  resolve  differences  of  this  kind,  but  we  must 
never  exaggerate  their  importance.  Even  the 
most  important  differences  among  the  Atlantic 
nations  cannot  begin  to  match  the  significance  of 
our  common  interest  in  peace  and  survival. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  speculate  about 
the  direction  which  Nato  may  take  in  future  years. 
You  here  today,  with  your  interest  and  expert 
knowledge  about  Nato,  are  well  qualified  to  do 
this.  I  will  confine  myself,  in  conclusion,  to  ex- 
pressing my  deep  conviction  that  the  Atlantic 
relationship,  whatever  the  fluctuations  of  circum- 
stance, will  endure  and  grow.  Nato's  founda- 
tions are  solid,  and  its  accomplishments  are  sub- 
stantial. I  know  that  you  here  in  Norfolk  will 
continue  your  efforts  to  help  it  grow  even  stronger. 

NATO  Fellowship  Awarded 
to  American  Woman 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  4 
(press  release  173)  that  M.  Margaret  Ball,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  is  the  U.S.  winner  of  one  of 
the  11  Nato  research  fellowships  offered  by  the 
Xorth  Atlantic  Council.  Simultaneous  announce- 
ment of  the  aw7ard  was  made  at  Xato  headquar- 
ters in  Paris. 

The  Xato  Fellowship  and  Scholarship  Program 
was  announced  last  July  in  implementation  of 
article  2  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  pro- 
vides for  cooperation  in  nonmilitary  fields.  It 
is  designed  to  promote  the  study  of  historical, 
political,  constitutional,  legal,  social,  cultural, 
linguistic,  economic,  and  strategic  problems  which 
will  reveal  the  common  heritage  and  historical  ex- 
perience of  the  Atlantic  countries,  as  well  as  the 
present  needs  and  future  development  of  the  Xorth 
Atlantic  area  considered  as  a  community.  Can- 
didates for  these  first  awards  to  be  made  under 
the  program  were  selected  by  a  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Ambassador  L.  D.  Wilgress, 
Canadian  Permanent  Representative  to  Xato,  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Xato  Committee  on  In- 
formation and  Cultural  Relations.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  James  B.  Conant,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  formerly  president  of  Harvard  University; 
Robert  Marjolin,  professor  at  Xancy  University 
and  formerly  Secretary-General  of  the  Organiza- 
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tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation ;  Alberto 
Tarchiani,  formerly  Italian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States;  and  H.  U.  Willink,  master  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly 
vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  University.  The 
Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Coun- 
cils assisted  the  Department  in  recommending  a 
panel  of  American  candidates  to  be  considered  by 
the  selection  committee. 

Miss  Ball's  research  will  be  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Nato  and  the  Western  European  union 
movement.  She  expects  to  leave  this  coming 
autumn  to  spend  the  4-month  period  of  the  fellow- 
ship in  London,  Paris,  Bonn,  and  other  European 
capitals. 


U.S.,  Netherlands  Begin  Negotiation 
of  Air  Transport  Agreement 

Press  release  176  dated  April  5 

The  Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States  began  nego- 
tiation of  an  air  transport  agreement  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  5. 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  is  Dr.  J.  J.  Spanjaard,  Di- 
rector of  the  Netherlands  Department  of  Civil 
Aviation.  The  delegation  also  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governments  of  Surinam  and 
of  the  Netherlands  Antilles.  The  opening  session 
was  also  attended  by  the  Netherlands  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roijen. 

Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  is  Thorsten 
V.  Kalijarvi,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs.  The  vice  chairman  is  Har- 
mar  Denny,  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  U.S.  delegation  is  composed  of  of- 
ficials from  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

There  has  never  been  a  bilateral  air  transport 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands.  At  present  Royal  Dutch  Airlines 
(Ki,m)  operates  from  Amsterdam  to  New  York 
and  from  Curacao  to  Miami  under  permits  granted 
directly  to  the  airline  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Similarly,  Pan  American  Airways  operates  from 
New  York  to  Amsterdam  and  beyond  to  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  from  New  York  to  Surinam  and 
beyond,  and  from  New  York  and  Miami  to  Cu- 


racao and  beyond  under  permits  granted  direct 
to  the  airline  by  the  Government  of  the  Kingdo 
of  the  Netherlands. 


Transfer  of  Escapee  Program 
to  Department  of  State 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  24 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 


President  Eisenhower  on  March  24  issued  i 
Executive  order  authorizing  the  Secretary  • 
State  to  carry  out  the  functions  pertaining  to  tl 
United  States  Escapee  Program  through  any  of 
cer  or  agency  of  the  Department  of  State.1  It 
contemplated  that  this  program,  which  is  pre 
ently  being  administered  by  the  International  C 
operation  Administration,  will  be  transferred  I 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  i| 
the  Department  of  State.  The  Escapee  Progra: 
is  designed  to  provide  immediate  assistance  f( 
people  fleeing  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  aD 
for  their  eventual  reestablishment  in  Europe  c 
overseas.  During  its  4  years  of  operation  tl 
program  has  assisted  nearly  25,000  persons  t 
resettle  in  the  free  world. 

The  contemplated  transfer  will  consolidate  thi 
humanitarian  program  with  the  related  refuge 
functions  already  administered  by  the  Bureau  c 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs.  The  Deputy  Ad 
ministrator  of  the  Bureau,  who  is  responsible  fo 
the  administration  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Prograir 
will  also  direct  the  Escapee  Program  and  repre 
sent  the  United  States  on  the  Intergovernmenta 
Committee  for  European  Migration. 

Within  the  International  Cooperation  Admin 
istration  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Director  fo 
Refugees,  Migration,  and  Voluntary  Assistant 
has  been  abolished.  Those  functions  in  this  fieli 
which  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  o 
the  International  Cooperation  Administratioi 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Director  for  Technical  Services.  These  function; 
are  concerned  with  registration  of  and  relation 
ships  with  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  which  partici 
pate  in  international  relief  and  rehabilitation  proj 


1  For  an  article  on  the  Escapee  Program  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
D.  Houghton,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  19.r>.r>,  p.  415. 
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and  with  stiilf  support  for  the  Advisory  Com- 
ee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
lis  change  was  recommended  by  a  joint  State- 
task  force  studying  organizational  relation- 
is  concerning  these  activities.  The  proposed 
isfer  has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

the  full  concurrence  of  John  B.  Hollister, 
actor  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
ition. 


i  CUTIVE  ORDER  10663  > 

Administration   of  the  Escapee   Program 

'  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Mutual 
rity  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  832),  as  amended,  includ- 
larticularly  sections  521  and  525  thereof,  it  is  ordered 
►llows : 

C  1.  Section  104  of  Executive  Order  No.  10610 
My  9,  1955  (20  F.  R.  3181  ),8  is  hereby  amended  by 
ng  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  reading  as 
ws: 

c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  carry  out  the  func- 
:  now  financed  pursuant  to  section  405  (d)  of  the 
lal  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  through  any 
i  or  agency  of  the  Department  of  State." 
c.  2.  There  is  hereby  terminated  the  duty  of  the 
rtor  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
ler  section  103  (c)  of  Executive  Order  No.  10575  of 
smber  6,  1954  (19  F.  R.  7251  ),*  as  affected  by  Execu- 
Order  No.  10610)  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  State 
>rmulating  and  presenting  the  policy  of  the  United 
»  with  respect  to  the  assistance  programs  of  the  Inter- 
rnmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  the 
Bd  Nations  Refugee  Fund,  and  the  United  Nations 
Iren's  Fund. 

o.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized 
ansfer  or  assign  to  any  agency  or  agencies  of  the 
xtment  of  State  such  offices,  officers,  and  personnel, 
ao  much  of  the  property  and  records,  of  the  Inter- 
nal Cooperation  Administration  as  he  may  deem 
wary  for  the  administration  by  the  said  agency  or 
des  of  the  functions  referred  to  in  section  104  (c) 
tecutive  Order  No.  10610,  as  amended  by  this  order, 
c.  4.  This  order  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
rf  the  first  month  commencing  after  the  date  hereof. 


/^J)   <^>-y  L~-€~Z^> 'C<-iC^.  X#^O^S 


White  House, 
March  24,  1956. 


h  Fed.  Reg.  1845. 

'iuixetin  of  May  30, 1955,  p.  889. 

"Wd.,  Dec.  13, 1954,  p.  914. 
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Foreign  Service  Institute 
Advisory  Committee 

Press  release  177  dated  April  6 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  6 
the  appointment  of  the  following  persons  to  serve 
as  members  of  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute : 

Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  President,  The  American  National  Red 

Cross 
Robert  D.  Calkins,  President,  The  Brookings  Institution, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Robert  Cutler,  Director,  Old  Colony  Trust,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clyde    K.    Kluckhohn,    Director,    Laboratory    of    Social 

Sciences,  Harvard  University 
William   L.   Langer,   Chairman,   Committee  on  Regional 

Studies,  Harvard  University 
Charles  E.  Saltzman,  Henry  Sears  &  Company,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Henry  M.   Wriston,   Director,   The  American   Assembly, 

Columbia  University 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  has  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  training  in  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  concerned  with  indoctrination  and 
training  of  newly  commissioned  Foreign  Service 
officers  in  the  intricacies  of  a  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular career  and  also  with  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring officers  in  mid-career  for  positions  of 
greater  importance  in  the  Service.  Additionally, 
the  Institute  provides  training  in  many  languages, 
conducts  courses  in  economics  and  administration, 
and  is  responsible  for  university  assignments  in 
pursuit  of  greater  proficiency  in  such  areas  as  po- 
litical science,  management,  and  economics.  It  also 
furnishes  to  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  such  training  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  as  is  needed. 

The  committee  will  meet  periodically  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
on  all  phases  of  training. 


Negotiations  Concerning  Debts 
of  City  of  Berlin 

Press  release  169  dated  April  3 

Final  arrangements  have  now  been  completed 
to  permit  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  external  debts  owed  by  the  City  of 
Berlin  and  by  public  utility  enterprises  owned  or 
controlled  by  Berlin. 
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These  arrangements  amplify  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Department  of  State's  press  re- 
lease 8  of  January  5,  1956,1  which  lifted  the 
restrictions  of  article  5  (5)  of  the  Agreement  on 
German  External  Debts  of  February  27, 1953,2  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Berlin  external  debts.  The 
arrangements  were  made  in  similar  exchanges  of 
notes  between  the  United  States,  British,  and 
French  Embassies  at  Bonn  and  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. The  text  of  the  note  sent  by  the  United 
States  Embassy  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  an 
unofficial  translation  of  the  reply  follow. 

Note  From  U.S.  Embassy  at  Bonn 

No.  386 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Federal  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  has  the  honour  to  refer 
to  the  Ministry's  note  number  507-519-746- 
71284/55  of  the  13th  of  August,  1955,  and  to  the 
Embassy's  note  number  94  of  August  29,  1955  on 
the  subject  of  the  settlement  of  the  debts  of  the 
City  of  Berlin  and  of  the  Berlin  public  utility 
enterprises. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  exchange  of  notes  referred  to  constitutes  the 
agreement  provided  for  in  x\rticle  5  (5)  of  the 
London  Debt  Agreement  that  negotiations  on 
the  settlement  of  these  debts  are  now  considered  to 
be  practicable.  The  Ministry  has  now  raised  in- 
formally with  the  British,  French  and  American 
Embassies  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  negotia- 
tions provided  for  in  Article  5  (5). 

The  United  States  Government  considers  that, 
with  the  lifting  of  the  exclusion  provided  in 
Article  5  (5) ,  the  terms  of  the  London  Debt  Agree- 
ment and  the  appropriate  annexes  are  applicable 
to  the  settlement  of  the  external  debts  of  the  City 
of  Berlin  and  of  the  Berlin  public  utility  enter- 
prises; and  in  particular,  that  the  external  bonded 
debts  of  the  City  of  Berlin  fall  under  Annex  I, 
the  bonded  debts  of  the  public  utilities  under 
Annex  II  and  the  miscellaneous  debts  of  the  City 
and  of  the  public  utilities,  under  Annex  IV.  It, 
therefore,  believes  that  no  further  intergovern- 
mental  conference  is  required,  but  that  negotia- 
tions may  now  be  undertaken  between  the  debtors 
and  the  creditor  representatives. 


Bl  i  i  i.i  in  Of  Jan.  16,  i!>.-><;,  p.  »:{. 
'  8.  Exec.  I),  88d  Cong.,  LstaesB. 


The  question  of  the  actual  terms  of  settlemJ 
of  these  debts  will  naturally  be  one  of  the  princiB 
objects  of  the  proposed  negotiations.  The  Unil 
States  Government  believes  that  the  text  of  I 
Agreement  and  the  annexes  provides  ample  flci 
bility  to  take  into  account  the  special  politil 
and  economic  position  of  Berlin. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  in  agreeing 
with  the  views  presented  above,  it  is  suggesl 
that  this  note,  the  identical  notes  from  the  BritI 
and  French  Embassies  and  the  replies  of  the  Fl 
eral  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  constitute! 
interpretation  of  the  London  Debt  Agreement,  it 
that  certified  copies  of  these  notes  be  deposil 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.! 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  Amen 
avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  i 
Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  assJ 
ance  of  its  highest  consideration. 
American  Embassy,  Bonn,  Bad  Godesberg,  F 

ruary  29, 1956. 

Note  Verbale  From  German  Foreign  Ministry 

507-519-746-5-5-73835/5. 

The  Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  1 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  to  the  Embassy  of  1/ 
United  States  of  America  the  receipt  of  its  NJ 
Verbale  No.  386  of  February  29,  1956  concernij 
the  debts  of  the  City  of  Berlin  and  of  the  Ber  i 
public  utility  enterprises  and  to  reply  as  folio 
with  reference  to  the  Note  Verbale  of  the  Fedel 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  August  13, 195£ 
507-519-746-71284/55— and  to  the  Note  of  t 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  A 
gust  29,  1955 — No.  94 — concerning  the  same  si1 
ject : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  Fede) 
Republic  of  Germany  the  exchange  of  notes  mi 
tioned  above  constitutes  the  agreement  provid 
for  in  Article  5  (5)  of  the  London  Debt  Agn 
ment  that  negotiations  on  the  settlement  of  th( 
debts  are  now  considered  to  be  expedient.  T 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  t 
Royal  British  Embassy  and  the  French  Embas 
have  in  the  meantime  informally  discussed  wi 
the  Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  qui 
tion  of  the  form  in  which  the  negotiations  pi 
vided  for  in  Article  5  (5)  are  to  take  place. 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  G< 
many  considers  that,  after  the  lifting  of  the  defi 
men!  provided  by  Article  5  (5),  the  terms  of  t 
London  Debt  Agreement  and  t be  appropriate  a 
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ses  are  applicable  to  the  settlement  of  the  ex- 
nal  debts  of  the  City  of  Berlin  and  of  the  Berlin 
bho  utility  enterprises.     It  is.  in  particular,  of 

■  opinion  that  the  external  bonded  debts  of  the 
•  of  Berlin  are  to  be  dealt  with  under  Annex  I. 
■bonded  debts  of  the  public  utilities  under  Au- 
di, ami  that  the  miscellaneous  debts  of  the  City 
Berlin  and  the  Berlin  public  enterprises  come 
lei-  Annex  IV.  It.  therefore,  believes  that  no 
•flier  intergovernmental  conference  is  required, 
1  that  negotiations  can  now  be  opened  between 

debtors  and  the  creditor  representatives. 
Hie  question  of  the  actual  terms  of  settlement  of 
se  debts  will  naturally  be  one  of  the  principal 
nets  of  the  proposed  negotiations.  The  Gov- 
raent  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  be- 
es that  the  text  of  the  Agreement  and  its 
uxes  provides  an  ample  margin  to  take  into 
aunt  the  special  political  and  economic  position 
Berlin. 

■B  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
■many  is  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the 
.-eminent  of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
three  identical  notes  of  the  United  States  Em- 
■y.  the  Royal  British  Embassy  and  the  French 
!  :i"\ .  dated  February  29,  1956,  and  this  Note 
well  as  the  two  identical  notes  to  the  Royal 
tish  Embassy  and  the  French  Embassy  con- 
ite  an  interpretation  of  the  London  Debt 
cement,  and  that  certified  copies  of  these  Notes 
lid  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the 
'ed  Kingdom. 

he  Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  avails 
f  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Embassy 
le  United  States  of  America  the  assurance  of 
lighest  consideration. 

n,  March  2.195G 

festion  of  Amending  Proclamation 
liting  Dairy  Imports 

■  House  press  release  dated  March  21 

n  President  announced  on  March  21  that  the 
lamation  limiting  imports  of  certain  manu- 
ired  dairy  products  could  not,  on  the  basis  of 
United    States   Tariff   Commission's   recent 

ied  investigation,  be  amended  to  include  cer- 
i  in  ports  of  cheeses  not  now  considered  subject 
e  terms  of  the  proclamation.    The  President 
ij'd  with  the  majority  of  the  Tariff  Commission 

'   16,    1956 


that  the  amendments  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  be  considered  only  after  a 
full-scale  investigation  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended.  The 
Tariff  Commission's  investigation  of  last  year  was 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  22, 
which  provides  only  for  the  modification  of  exist- 
ing proclamations  when  "changed  circumstances" 
so  require. 

Proclamation  3019,  which  was  issued  on  June 
8,  1953,1  established  annual  import  quotas  for  cer- 
tain manufactured  dairy  products,  including 
specified  types  of  cheeses.  Some  imports  of  Ital- 
ian-type cheeses,  either  because  of  the  ingredients 
they  contain  or  because  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  packaged,  have  not  been  regarded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  as  subject  to  Proclamation 
3019.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  viewed 
these  cheeses  as  indistinguishable  from  those  ad- 
mittedly covered  by  the  proclamation  and  has 
sought  to  have  such  importations  brought  within 
the  purview  of  the  proclamation.  On  April  7, 
1955,  the  President,  pursuant  to  a  request  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  directed  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  a  supplemental  investigation 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  22  to  deter- 
mine whether  modification  of  Proclamation  3019 
was  warranted.2 

The  Tariff  Commission  reported  its  findings 
and  conclusions  to  the  President  in  July  1955.3 
The  majority  and  minority  of  the  Commission 
divided  on  a  legal  issue,  namely,  whether  the  re- 
quested amendments  to  the  proclamation  to  in- 
clude cheeses  not  now  considered  under  restriction 
could  be  accomplished  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  section  22,  or  whether  such  amendments  should 
be  the  subject  of  a  new,  full-scale  investigation 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  22.  The 
President  requested  the  advice  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  this  question,  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  requested  amendments  should  not  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  limited  investigation  under  sub- 
section (d) .  This  was  also  the  view  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Tariff  Commission.  After  reviewing 
the  case  further,  the  President  concurred  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Tariff  Commission  majority. 


1  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  919. 

-  Ibid.,  May  16,  1955,  p.  815. 

3  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 
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The  advisability  of  requesting  a  new  investiga- 
tion under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  22  is 
currently    under    study    in    the    Department    of 


Agriculture. 


Increased  Duty  on  Imports 
of  Canned  Tuna  in  Brine 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  17 

The  President  on  March  16  issued  a  proclama- 
tion providing  that  the  duty  on  imports  of  tuna 
canned  in  brine  shall  automatically  increase  from 
12y2  percent  to  25  percent  ad  valorem  whenever 
in  any  year  such  imports  exceed  20  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  U.S.  pack  of  canned  tuna  of 
all  varieties. 

The  proclamation  gives  effect  to  an  exchange  of 
notes  with  Iceland1  which  withdraws  tuna  canned 
in  brine  from  the  1943  trade  agreement  with  that 
country  and  to  an  invocation  of  the  right  reserved 
by  the  United  States  in  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  increase  the  duty  on  tuna 
canned  in  brine. 

In  any  calendar  year  the  increased  duty  would 
apply  only  to  those  imports  in  excess  of  the  stated 
20  percent  and  only  for  the  remainder  of  that  year. 
Imports  in  any  year  up  to  the  20  percent  break- 
point would  be  subject  to  the  12*4  percent  ad 
valorem  rate.  Because  the  President's  proclama- 
tion will  become  effective  on  April  14,  1956,  it 
provides  that  the  increased  rate  of  duty  will  apply 
this  year  if  and  when  imports  of  tuna  canned  in 
brine  after  the  April  14  date  exceed  15  percent 
of  last  year's  domestic  pack  of  canned  tuna. 

In  the  1943  trade  agreement  with  Iceland,  the 
United  States  reduced  from  25  percent  ad  valorem 
to  12%  percent  ad  valorem  the  duty  on  certain 
miscellaneous  canned  fish,  including  such  fish 
canned  in  brine,  dutiable  under  tariff  paragraph 
718  (b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 
This  concession  was  intended  primarily  to  cover 
certain  speciality  canned  fish  produced  in  Iceland. 
\Vli(;n  tuna  canned  in  brine  became  an  article  of 
international  trade  after  the  war,  United  States 
in) poils  of  this  product  were  classified  as  miscel- 


1  Not  printed. 
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laneous  canned  fish  under  tariff  paragraph  718 
and  subject  to  this  reduced  rate  in  the  Icelai 
agreement.  The  withdrawal  of  this  item  from1 
Icelandic  agreement  in  no  way  affects  the  ( 
cession  granted  on  other  fish  specialties  of  priir 
interest  to  Iceland. 

In  the  1955  trade  agreement  negotiations 
volving  Japan's  accession  to  the  General  Ag 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  United  St] 
agreed  not  to  increase  the  existing  rate  of  J 
percent  ad  valorem  applying  to  imports  of  t| 
canned  in  brine,  subject  to  the  reservation  a 
right  to  impose  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  impi 
in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  20  percenii 
the  domestic  pack  of  canned  tuna  during  the  ]  >. 
ceding  year.  This  reservation  has  now  beeni 
voked.  Because  annual  imports  of  tuna  cam 
in  brine  are  not  at  present  amounting  to  20  pern 
of  the  domestic  tuna  pack,  no  immediate  appli 
tion  of  the  increased  duty  will  follow  upon  i 
President's  action. 

PROCLAMATION  3128  > 

TERMINATING  IN  PART  THE  ICELANDIC  TRj] 
AGREEMENT  PROCLAMATIONS  AND  SUPII 
MENTING  PROCLAMATION  NO.  3105  OF  JUL1! 
1955 

1.  Whereas,  under  authority  of  section  350(a)  ofi 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  the  President  on  Au  i 
27,  1943,  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Re  i 
of  Iceland,  including  two  schedules  annexed  thereto  • 
Stat.  1078),  and  by  proclamation  of  September  30,  9 
(57  Stat.  1075),  he  proclaimed  the  said  trade  agreerrl 
which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by  proclsi 
tion  of  October  22,  1943  (57  Stat.  1098)  ; 

2.  Whereas  item  718(b)  of  Schedule  II  of  the  i 
trade  agreement  reads  as  follows": 


United 
States 

Tariff  Act 
of  1930 

paragraph 


Description  of  Article 


Rate  of  Dut 


718  (b)  Fish,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  man- 

ner, when  packed  in  air-tight  containers 
weighing  with  their  contents  not  more 
than  fifteen  pounds  each  (except  fish 
packed  In  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  sub- 
stances) : 

Any  of  the  foregoing  (except  herring,  12K'%  ad  v8' ' 
smoked  or  kippered  or  in  tomato 
sauce,  packed  in  immediate  containers 
weighing  with  their  contents  more 
than  one  pound  each,  and  except 
salmon   and  anchovies) 


2  21  Fed.  Reg.  1793. 
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Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
Government  of  Iceland  by  an  exchange  of  notes  dated 
ch  5  and  6,  1950,  have  agreed  to  the  withdrawal, 
■the  April  14,  1956,  of  tuna  from  said  item  71S(b), 
1  the  result  that  the  said  item  shall  thereafter  read 
'ollows : 


Uted 

.lt.V 

HAct 
1930 

tfraph 


Description  of  Article 


Rate  of  Duty 


Fish,  prepared  or  preserved  In  any  man-  12H%  ad  valorem 
ner,  when  packed  In  air-tight  containers 
weighing  with  their  contents  not  more 
than  fifteen  pounds  each  (except  fish 
packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  sub- 
stances; except  herring,  smoked  or  kip- 
pered or  in  tomato  sauce,  packed  In  Im- 
mediate containers  weighing  with  their 
contents  more  than  one  pound  each; 
and  except  salmon,  anchovies,  and  tuna) 

Whereas,  under  the  authority  of  the  said  section 
a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  the  President 
une  8,  1955,  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  providing 
the  accession  of  Japan  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
ills  and  Trade,3  which  trade  agreement  consists  of 
Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  of  Japan  to  the  Gen- 
J  Agreement,  including  Schedule  XX  contained  in  An- 
|A  thereto,  and  by  Proclamation  No.  3105  of  July 
L955  (20  F.  R.  5379)/  he  proclaimed  the  said  trade 
ement,  which  proclamation  was  supplemented  by  a 
Bcation  of  August  22,  1955  from  the  President  to  the 
etary  of  the  Treasury  (20  F.  R.  6211)  ;6 
Whereas  item  718(b)  in  Part  I  of  the  said  Schedule 
Ireads  as  follows: 


ited 

im 

Description  of  Article  Rate  of  Duty 

930 
!T»ph 


Fish,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  man- 
ner, when  packed  in  air-tight  containers 
weighing  with  their  contents  not  more 
than  15  pounds  each  (except  fish  packed 
In  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances): 

Tuna 12H%adval. 

NOTE:  The  United  States  reserves 
the  right  to  Increase  the  rate  of  duty 
on  fish  of  the  foregoing  description 
which  are  entered  in  any  calendar 
year  In  excess  of  an  aggregate  quan- 
tity equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
United  States  pack  of  canned  tuna 
fish  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service. 

Whereas  on  March  16,  1956  the  Government  of  the 
ed  States  notified  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
IHtACTING  PARTIES  to  the  General  Agreement  on 


oxteti.n  of  June  27,  1955,  p.  1053. 
''id.,  Aug.  8,  1955,  p.  226. 
'Md.,  Sept.  5, 1955,  p.  397. 

»/  16,    1956 


Tariffs  and  Trade  that  it  invoked  the  reservation  con- 
tained in  the  note  to  the  said  item  718(b)  set  forth  in  the 
fifth  recital  of  this  proclamation,  effective  April  14,  1956; 
and 

7.  Whereas  the  first  general  note  to  the  said  Schedule 
XX  specified  in  the  fourth  recital  of  this  proclamation 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  that  schedule  are  subject 
to  the  following  general  note  to  Schedule  XX  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  of  October  30, 
1947  (61  Stat.  (pt.  5)  A1362)  : 

4.  If  any  tariff  quota  provided  for  in  this  Schedule,  other  than 
those  provided  for  in  items  771,  becomes  effective  after  the 
beginning  of  a  period  specified  as  the  quota  year,  the  quantity 
of  the  quota  product  entitled  to  enter  under  the  quota  during 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  quota  year  shall  be  the  annual 
quota  quantity  less  M2  thereof  for  each  full  calendar  month  that 
has  expired  in  such  period  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
statutes,  including  the  said  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  do  proclaim  as  follows : 

Part  I 
In  accordance  with  the  exchange  of  notes  specified  in 
the  third  recital  of  this  proclamation,  I  hereby  terminate 
in  part  the  proclamations  of  September  30,  1943,  and 
October  22, 1943,  referred  to  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proc- 
lamation, insofar  as  such  proclamations  apply  to  tuna 
provided  for  in  the  said  item  718(b)  set  forth  in  the  second 
recital  of  this  proclamation,  such  termination  to  be  effec- 
tive at  the  close  of  business  on  April  14,  1956,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  rate  of  duty  specified  in  the  said  item  718(b) 
shall  thereafter  apply  only  to  the  articles  provided  for  in 
the  said  item  as  set  forth  in  the  third  recital  of  this 
proclamation. 

Part  II 

In  accordance  with  the  notification  specified  in  the  sixth 
recital  of  this  proclamation  I  hereby  terminate  in  part, 
effective  at  the  close  of  business  on  April  14,  1956,  the  said 
proclamation  of  July  22,  1955,  and  the  said  notification  of 
August  22,  1955,  referred  to  in  the  fourth  recital,  insofar 
as  such  proclamation  and  notification  apply  to  tuna  pro- 
vided for  in  the  said  item  718(b)  set  forth  in  the  fifth 
recital  which  are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  in  the  calendar  year  1956  after  April  14, 
1956  in  excess  of  an  aggregate  quantity  equal  to  15  per 
centum  of  the  United  States  pack  of  canned  tuna  during 
the  calendar  year  1955,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  in  any  calendar  year  after 
1956  in  excess  of  an  aggregate  quantity  equal  to  20  per 
centum  of  the  United  States  pack  of  canned  tuna  fish  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  calendar  year,  as  so  re- 
ported, with  the  result  that  such  tuna  in  excess  of  such  15 
or  20  per  centum  of  the  United  States  pack  shall  be  duti- 
able at  25  per  centum  ad  valorem,  the  full  rate  provided 
for  in  paragraph  718(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat, 
(pt.  1)  633). 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  sixteenth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]  and  fifty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eightieth. 

By  the  President : 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


U.S.  Presents  Atomic  Energy  Library 
to  the  United  Nations 


STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE   U.N.' 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2379  dated  March  28 

When  speaking  of  atomic  energy,  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  talking  in  terms  of  reactors 
and  megatons,  kilograms  of  fissionable  materials, 
and  millions  of  dollars  for  equipment  and  research. 
Today  we  are  talking  only  of  books — but  books 
are  the  bedrock  of  scientific  progress. 

The  library  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  United 
Nations  today  contains  45  volumes  of  information 
on  basic  research  in  atomic  energy  as  well  as  many 
thousands  of  articles  and  technical  reports  pub- 
lished in  this  country  and  abroad.  There  are  also 
many  thousands  of  cards  which  index  and  de- 
scribe all  the  nonclassified  literature  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  library  will  be  kept 
up  to  date  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as 
new  material  becomes  available. 

In  a  statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the  General 
A-sembly  on  November  5, 1954,2 1  announced  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  make  available 
to  other  countries  the  vast  amount  of  documen- 
tation on  atomic1,  energy  that  was  already  freely 
published — totaling  more  than  200,000  pages  of 
information.  I  suggested  that  we  would  be  able 
to  give  10  libraries  containing  these  documents  to 
count  lies  interested  in  using  them. 


'  Made  at  Q.N.  Headquarters  on  Mar.  28  on  the  occasion 
of  tii<-  presentation  of  an  Atomic  Energy  Library  to  the 

t'n it.- 1   Nations. 

2I'>ci.i.i;tjn  of  Nov.  15,  1954,  p.  742. 


Since  that  time,  not  10  but  more  than  40  coil 
tries  have  requested  these  libraries;  33  have 
ready  been  presented,  and  the  others  are  on  th 
way.     Several  more  have  been  given  to  regioJ 
and    international    organizations    interested  j 
atomic  energy  development. 

Our  only  request  in  return  is  that  other  <\ 
operating  nations  send  us  their  collections  of  (j 
ficial  nonsecret  papers  to  be  placed  in  appropri; 
libraries  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  program  of  using  the  ate] 
for  man's  betterment  rather  than  for  his  destn  \ 
tion  has  proceeded  along  two  lines  of  action :  mar 
ing  facilities  available  and  making  informal 
available.     As  President  Eisenhower  has  said,  o 
purpose  is  to  spark  the  creative  and  inventi 
skills,  to  put  them  to  work  for  the  betterment 
the  conditions  under  which  men  must  live.    T 
President  has  also  stressed  that  this  must  be 
joint    effort — "a    continued    partnership    of   t 
world's  best  minds." 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  tods 
to  present  to  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  tt 
library,  symbolized  by  this  one  volume,  for  the  u 
of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  and  the  del. 
cations  of  member  countries. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  LIBRARY 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2380  dated  March  28 

This  is  a  technical  library  of  nonclassified  dat 
on  nuclear  energy  and  its  applications.  It  is 
comprehensive  collection  containing  the  equivs 
lent  of  about  300  feet  of  library  shelving  and  wi 
developed  by  the  Technical  Information  Servic 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  one  of  tl) 
several  Commission  projects  supporting  the  Pres: 
dent's  atoms-for-peace  program.  In  it  is  to  b 
found  not  only  information  unique  to  nuclear  K 
actor  technology  and  nuclear  physics  but  also  th 
recorded  impact  of  atomic  energy  in  such  field 
as  chemistry,  metallurgy,  ceramics,  electronics 
biology,  medicine,  and  agriculture. 

The  library,  which  weighs  approximately  1,00 
pounds,  consists  of  about  10,000  Atomic  Energ; 
Commission  research  and  development  report 
0,500  of  which  are  on  microcards;  3-1  bound  vol 
umes  of  scientific  and  technical  texts  on  nuclea 
theory ;  and  11  bound  volumes  of  abstracts  of  som 
50,000  reports  and  articles  published  in  this  conn 
t  ry  and  abroad.     Also  included  are  approximately 
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index  cards.     The  library  will  be  kept  CUT- 

id  additional  reports  will  bo  supplied  as  they 

ned. 

library  is  one  of  4-1  that  have  boon  presented 
in  the  process  of  being  presented  by  the 

1  States  under  the  atoms- for-peace  program. 

>us  recipients  are: 


Netherlands 

The   Council   for   Euro- 

New Zealand 

pean   Nuclear   Re- 

istralia 

Portugal 

search    ( Switzerland ) 

predeu 

Pern 

Chile 

nece 

South  Africa 

Republic  of  China 

gypt 

Israel 

Dominican  Republic 

anna 

Norway 

Haiti 

.enrnark 

India 

Lebanon 

Ktria 

Argentina 

Pakistan 

lilippines 

France 

Switzerland 

Hand 

Japan 

Thailand 

lrkt'.v 

Brazil 

Uruguay- 
United  Nations  Library 
(Geneva) 

kher  libraries  are  in  tran 

sit  to : 

•■ylon 

Guatemala 

Venezuela 

:>rea 

Costa  Rica 

Iceland 

ixenibourg 

Iraq 

L  Requests  ECOSOC  Study 
lEconomic  Uses  of  Atom 

press  release  2375  dated  March  26 

he  United  States  on  March  26  requested  the 
wsion  of  a  new  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  21st 
lion  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  ra- 
ng to  "Studies  on  Atomic  Energy  as  a  Factor 
ipconomic  Development." 

ext  of  the  note  follows : 

lie  Representative  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
■L'nited  Nations  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Sec- 
iry  General  of  the  United  Nations  and  has  the  honor 
[copose,  in  accordance  with  Rule  13  of  the  Rules  of 
f^edure  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  inclusion 
!  ie  following  topic  as  a  sub-item  to  Item  5  (Economic 
e  lopment  of  Underdeveloped  Countries)  of  the  agenda 
he  Twenty-first  Session  of  the  Council:  Studies  on 
t  iir  Energy  as  a  Factor  in  Economic  Development. 
'ie  United  States  is  proposing  this  item,  as  a  matter 
!  -gency.  with  a  view  to  having  prepared  for  submission 
Me  Council  at  an  early  session  an  analysis  and  evalua- 
M  of  reports  and  materials  available  concerning  the 
■ble  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  purposes  of  eco- 
Bc  development,  particularly  of  the  underdeveloped 

^ie  United  States  will  in  due  course  submit  a  draft 
lotion  on  this  matter  for  consideration  of  the  Council. 

r.  John  C.  Baker,  the  United  States  Repre- 
siative  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  ex- 

F'   16,    7956 


plained  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"A  number  of  public,  private,  national,  and 
international  agencies  and  organizations  are  inter- 
ested in  the  applications  of  atomic  energy  to  eco- 
nomic development.  It  would  be  a  help  to  realistic 
economic  planning  by  private  and  public  bodies 
if  information  on  the  economic  aspects  of  this 
new  and  challenging  subject  could  be  coordinated 
and  brought  into  one  place. 

"The  United  States  believes  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  at  this  stage  is  the  appropriate 
organ  for  taking  stock  of  the  many  reports  and 
studies  which  are  being  made  on  the  potentialities 
of  atomic  energy  for  economic  development.  The 
United  States  Government,  therefore,  has  re- 
quested that  the  above  item  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
visional agenda  of  the  21st  Session  of  Ecosoc." 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Inter- American  Travel  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
5  (press  release  174)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
wall  be  represented  at  the  Sixth  Inter- American 
Travel  Congress,  which  will  meet  at  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  April  12-22,  1956,  by  a  delegation 
composed  of  the  following  representatives  of  U.S. 
Government  agencies  and  of  private  groups  con- 
cerned with  travel  matters: 

Chairman 

Henry  H.  Kelly,  Special  Assistant  on  International  Travel, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  Officer  in  Charge,  Transportation  and 

Communications,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 

Members 

Malcolm  Hope,  Chief,  General  Engineering  Program,  Divi- 
sion   of    Sanitary    Engineering    Services,    U.S.    Public 

Health  Service 
Godfrey  Macdonald,  Vice  President,  Grace  Lines,  Inc., 

for   the   American   Merchant   Marine   Institute,    Inc.y 

New  York,  N.T. 
William  F.  McGrath,  Executive  Vice  President,  American 

Society  of  Travel  Agents,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Parks  B.  Pedrick,  Vice  President,  Mississippi  Shipping 

Co.,  for  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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Norman  J.  Philion,  Colonial  Airlines,  for  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Russell  E.  Singer,  Executive  Vice  President,  American 
Automobile  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Knud  Stowman,  Special  Consultant,  Division  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  Services,  Bureau  of  State  Services,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service 

The  Sixth  Congress  will  consider  reports  of  its 
technical  committees  on  (1)  research  and  organi- 
zation, (2)  removal  of  travel  barriers,  (3)  travel 
plant  (i.  e.  hotels),  and  (4)  tourist-travel  promo- 
tion. 

Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 

Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  March  30,  1956. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 

road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  March  30,  1956. 

Slave  Trade 

Protocol    amending    the    slavery    convention    signed    at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.     Entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  March  7,  1956. 
Signature:  Burma,  March  14,  1956. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 

Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  into  force 

January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  February  21,  1956;  Jordan,  February  23, 
1956. 

Notification  by  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  exten- 
sion to:  Land  Berlin  (effective  date  to  be  the  same 
as  that  for  the  Federal  Republic,  i.  e.  July  26,  1955). 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  an- 
nexes and  texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva,  March  7,  1955.1 
Signature:  Dominican  Republic,  March  6,  1956. 

Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done   at   Geneva 
March  10,  1955.1 
Signature:  Australia,  March  2,  1956. 

Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at 
Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 
Signature:  Australia,  March  2,  1956. 

Protocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the 
General   Agreement  on   Tariffs  and   Trade.     Done  at 
Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 
Signature:  Australia,  March  2,  1956. 

War  Criminals 

Penal  administrative  agreement.     Concluded  at  Bonn  and 
deemed  to  have  entered  into  force  May  5,  1955. 
Signatures:  Prance,  September  29,  1955;   Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  November  1,  1955;  United  States, 
December  20,   1955;  United  Kingdom,  December  22, 
i 955. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement  outlining  the  procedure  for  financing  the 
livery  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to  Spain  pursuant  to 
agricultural  commodities  agreement  of  February  7, 1! 
(TIAS  3505) .     Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Vi 
March  5  and  6, 1956.     Entered  into  force  March  6, 

Finland 

Agreement  supplementing  the  surplus  agricultural  cc 
modities  agreement  of  May  6,  1955  (TIAS  3248)  by  p 
viding  for  the  purchase  of  additional  commodities,  i 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Helsinki  March  26,  19 
Entered  into  force  March  26,  1956. 

Agreement  amending  articles  II  and  III  of  the  surp 
agricultural   commodities   agreement   of  May  6,  If 
(TIAS  3248).     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  E) 
sinki  March  26, 1956.     Entered  into  force  March  26, 19 

Netherlands 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  April  11,  1! 
(TIAS  1777)  relating  to  American  war  graves  in  I 
Netherlands.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  1 
Hague  January  14  and  August  29,  1955,  and  March 
1956.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  receipt  by  t 
United  States  of  notification  of  constitutional  appro' 
by  the  Netherlands. 

Spain 

Parcel  post  agreement.     Signed  at  Madrid  July  16  aDd 

Washington  August  30,  1955.     Ratified  and  approved 

the  President  September  23, 1955. 

Entered  into  force:  January  1, 1956  (the  date  "mutua 

settled  between  the  Adminisrations  of  the  two  coi 

tries" ) . 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Resignations 

On  March  21  President  Eisenhower  accepted  the  res 
nation  of  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  as  General  Counsel 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  The  i 
fective  date  of  the  resignation  was  March  19.  For  t 
texts  of  Mr.  Herter's  letter  of  resignation  and  the  Pre: 
dent's  reply,  see  White  House  press  release  dated  March  'i 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  \ot  in  force. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  28  confirmed  Dempster  Mclntoi 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Venezuela. 

The  Senate  on  March  28  confirmed  Sheldon  T.  Mills 
be  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan. 

The  Senate  on  March  28  confirmed  Jefferson  Patters< 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 
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PAYMENT   OF    POSTAGE,  $300 
(GPO) 


OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 


A  recent  release  in  the  popular  Background  series 


Thailand 


the 
Department 

of 
State 


Thailand  is  a  predominantly  agricultural  country  of  small 
rural  communities  and  relatively  few  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  agricultural  economy  is  based  almost  entirely  on  small- 
scale,  peasant-type  family  operations,  with  a  majority  of  the 
farm  operators  holding  title  to  their  land. 

Long  known  to  the  world  as  Siam,  this  southeastern  country 
of  magnificent  scenery,  of  great  fertility,  and  of  a  largely 
homogeneous  population  has  never  been  a  colony,  even  though 
in  the  past  her  neighbors  on  every  side  have  fallen  under 
foreign  rule. 

Today,  true  to  its  historical  tradition,  Thailand  is  determined 
to  resist  all  Communist  imperialist  efforts  to  infiltrate  and 
subvert  it,  and  to  impose  upon  it  the  new  colonialism  of  world 
communism. 

This  15-page  illustrated  pamphlet  tells  about  the  land,  the 
people,  and  the  industries  of  this  nation  that  is  a  little  smaller 
than  Texas  with  a  population  of  approximately  20  million,  and 
discusses  briefly  the  role  of  Thailand  in  world  affairs. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Washington  25,  D.C.  Please  send  me copies  of  Thailand. 
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money  order). 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 

Washington  25,  D.C. 

Price: 

52  Issues,  domestic  $7.50,  foreign  $10.25 

Single  copy,  20  cents 

The  printing  of  this  publication  has  been 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  (January  19,  1955). 

Note:  Contents  of  this  publication  are  not 
copyrighted  and  items  contained  herein  may 
be  reprinted.  Citation  of  the  Department 
of  State  Bulletin  as  the  source  will  be 
appreciated. 


The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  tht 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  tht 
public  and  interested  agencies  o) 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  tht 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  tht 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  qj 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  tc 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


ty  Years  of  Progress  in  International  Law 


<*• 


by  Herman  Phleger 
Legal  Adviser 1 


I 


lere  is  a  special  significance  in  this  regional 
inj:  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
.  It  was  in  this  city,  and  at  the  New  York 
Association,  that  the  Society  was  organized 
anuary  12,  1906. 

lis  is  therefore  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
ding  of  the  Society. 

rthdays  are  not  only  times  for  celebration; 
are  a  bo  times  for  appraisal. 
this  case  the  appraisal  might  be  of  two  kinds : 
is  to  how  well  the  Society  has  achieved  the 
stives  of  its  founding;  the  other  as  to  what 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  interna- 
A  law  during  the  life  of  the  Society. 
enow  we  will  all  agree  that  the  Society  is  to 
mgratulated  on  its  achievements  during  its 
50  years.  Having  in  mind  the  aphorism  that 
irst  50  years  are  the  hardest,  I  know  that 
Society  can  confidently  look  forward  to  an 
increasing  contribution  in  its  chosen  fields. 

ess  in  International  Law 

at  has  been  the  progress  of  international  law 
lg  the  past  50  years?    My  comment  must  be 

■  and  general. 

[recall  some  years  ago  hearing  Sir  Norman 

rett  observe  that  in  an  early  edition  of  Anson 
'ontracts  the  illustration  given  of  contracts 
because  of  impossibility  of  performance  was 

sthough  one  were  to  undertake  to  fly  the 
itic." 



-Idress  made  before  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
y>l  New  York  at  a  regional  meeting  celebrating  the 
Anniversary  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Mat  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  9  (press  release  178 
'  Apr.  6). 

"  23,   J  956 


I  have  myself  seen  in  a  1919  edition  of  Anson 
the  illustration  given  thus : 

Suppose  the  defendant  had  promised  to  pay  100  pounds, 
but  only  on  condition  that  X  shall  reach  the  moon.  Here 
the  act  to  be  performed  by  the  defendant  is  quite  possible, 
but  the  act  to  be  performed  by  X  is  not.  Here  no  duty 
or  liability  is  created. 

By  the  passage  of  a  short  span  of  years  the 
impossible  has  become  possible. 

A  promise  to  reach  the  moon  replacing  an  un- 
dertaking to  fly  the  Atlantic,  as  an  example  of 
a  promise  impossible  to  perform,  will  no  doubt 
in  turn  give  way  to  a  new  example. 

This  progression  does  not  represent  progress 
in  law  but  progress  in  science.  The  legal  prin- 
ciple has  remained  the  same.  Only  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  has  changed  with  the 
changing  times. 

But  there  are  legal  principles  which  do  change, 
and  the  last  50  years  have  witnessed  a  funda- 
mental change  in  one  principle  of  international 
law  that  affects  us  all. 

Fifty  years  ago  war  was  accepted  as  a  legitimate 
instrument  of  national  policy.  Learned  writers 
asserted  its  legality.  Collective  efforts  were 
largely  devoted  to  ameliorating  the  harsh  condi- 
tions of  war — agreeing  on  the  rules  of  the  game, 
so  to  speak.  The  Hague  Conventions  and  the  later 
Geneva  Conventions  regulating  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  represented  efforts  to  make  war 
endurable,  since  its  abolition  seemed  impossible. 

But  two  world  wars  and  the  harnessing  of 
nuclear  energy  have  progressively  convinced  the 
world  of  the  necessity  for  providing  an  effective 
means  of  preventing  aggressive  war.  The  at- 
tempt to  reach  this  objective  has  resulted  in  the 
establishing  of  a  new  principle  of  international 
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law  and  the  taking  of  steps  to  implement  that 
principle. 

The  new  legal  principle  is  that  aggressive  war 
is  illegal.  The  implementation  has  taken  various 
forms :  ( lie  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations, 
and  tribunals  to  apply  and  administer  interna- 
tional law,  to  name  the  more  obvious. 

Aggressive  War  Becomes  Illegal 

The  experience  of  World  War  I  resulted  in  the 
League  of  Nations  and  its  principle  of  collective 
security  with  its  objective  "to  promote  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security."  It  was  intended  to  replace 
the  system  of  the  balance  of  power  by  a  system  of 
collective  responsibility  for  the  future  peace. 

In  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928  the  parties 
condemned  recourse  to  war  and  renounced  it  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  They  agreed  not 
to  seek  to  settle  conflicts  by  any  but  pacific  means. 
Sixty-five  nations  have  ratified  this  treaty,  and  it 
is  in  force  today. 

From  the  standpoint  of  international  law  this 
treaty  was  a  revolutionary  development.  At  face 
value  it  was  the  agreement  of  the  world  commu- 
nity that  aggressive  war  would  be  a  breach  of 
solemn  treaty  obligations. 

Yet  10  years  later  World  War  II  was  under  way. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following 
from  Senator  [George  Wharton]  Pepper's  admir- 
able autobiography.  He  wrote,  speaking  of  the 
spring  of  1928 : 

During  our  brief  sojourn  in  Paris,  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  was  signed  at  the  French  Foreign  Office  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  optimism.  Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  were  guests  at  the 
Embassy  at  a  brilliant  dinner  given  by  Ambassador  Her- 
rick  to  Ambassador  Kellogg.  My  incurable  lack  of  faith 
in  international  promises  made  me  less  enthusiastic  than 
the  rest  of  the  company.  They  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel, 
that  war  had  at  last  received  its  death  warrant. 

Then  came  the  Second  World  War  and — from 
its  ashes — the  United  Nations.  By  its  charter  its 
members  agree  to  settle  their  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means  and  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity or  political  independence  of  any  state. 

I  tli ink  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  charter 
confirmed  the  fact  that  the  principle  accepted  in 
1000  that  war  was  a  legitimate  instrument  of  na- 
tional  policy  had  been  replaced  by  the  principle 
tliat  aggressive  war  is  illegal  under  international 
law. 


This  was  a  fundamental  change  in  internati 
law,  and  it  has  taken  place  during  the  50- 
existence  of  this  Society. 

But  those  years  have  witnessed  more  thj 
fundamental  change  in  a  principle  of  inte 
tional  law.  They  have  also  witnessed  persis 
attempts  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying 
principle  into  effect. 

These  attempts  have  taken,  in  general, 
forms.  One,  to  provide  a  system  of  collec 
security  with  sanctions  against  an  aggressor, 
other  consisted  of  an  attempt  to  provide  a  syj 
of  international  tribunals  available  for  the 
judication  and  settlement  of  disputes  beta 
states. 

In  addition  international  tribunals  were  « 
lished  for  the  trial  of  war  criminals.  I  refe 
the  Nuremberg  tribunal  established  in  1945 
the  agreement  of  23  nations  and  to  the  inte> 
tional  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  Japanese 
criminals. 

Modern  developments  in  warfare  and  the  a 
bomb  have  made  clear  how  ineffective  as  a  de 
rent  to  war  is  the  postwar  punishment  of  indr 
uals.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  have  another  wc 
war,  there  would  be  few  left  to  act  as  jud 
even  if  there  were  enough  vanquished  still  a 
to  stand  in  the  dock. 

This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  settling  dif ' 
ences  peacefully  when  they  arise,  so  they  will  1 
develop  into  controversies  which  nations  belie 
can  only  be  honorably  settled  by  war,  and  1 
necessity  of  having  machinery  to  settle  sj 
disputes. 


Adjudication  of  International  Disputes 

But  machinery  is  not  enough,  just  as  treali 
renouncing  war  were  not  enough.  If  we  are) 
settle  international  disputes  by  peaceful  mea, 
we  must  not  only  have  the  machinery  to  set  J 
them,  but  states  must  use  this  machinery. 

That  there  now  exist  fully  adequate  and  av; 
able  means  for  settlement  of  disputes  by  tin 
means  is  obvious. 

For  a  half  century  we  have  had  the  Permam  '< 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

The  United  Nations  Charter,  in  chapter  \ 
offers  an  array  of  remedies,  through  the  Secur 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  for  states 
volved  in  disputes  or  situations  whose  continual 
is  likely  to  endanger  international  peace. 
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mmencing  in  1921  with  the  Permanent  Court 
Iternational  Justice,  succeeded  in  1945  by  the 
(national  Court  of  Justice,  a  court  has  been 
jable  for  the  adjudication  of  disputes  be- 
i  b(  ates.  Some  33  states,  including  the  United 
is,  have  now  accepted  the  compulsory  juris- 
pn  of  that  Court. 

:  addition,  there  has  been  available  tradi- 
:1  ad  hoc  arbitration  which  has  served  so  well 
jthe  years  to  resolve  disputes  between  nations. 

i  tance  of  States  To  Adjudicate  Disputes 

'th  this  wealth  of  machinery  for  the  settle- 
of  international  disputes,  I  would  like  to  re- 
that  their  utilization  is  customary  and  a 

ttr  of  course.  But  the  contrary  appears  to  be 
ise.    There  seems  to  be  a  natural  reluctance 

le  part  of  foreign  offices  to  submit  differences 

jdicial  examination  and  adjudication,  or  to 

Ration. 

^1937  John  Bassett  Moore  wrote : 

lite  of  all  suppositions  and  postprandial  boasts 

contrary,  it  is  a  fact  that  nations  have  not  during 

half  century  shown  an  increasing  disposition  to 

to  judicial  determination  disputes  involving  what 

iceive  to  be  their  important  interests. 

ay,  almost  20  years  later,  the  same  observa- 
Bould  be  made  with  equal  truth.  In  the  past 
<rs  the  United  States  has  filed  four  applica- 
awith  the  Recorder  of  the  International  Court 
tistice,  one  against  Hungary,2  one  against 
Juoslovakia,3  and  two  against  Soviet  Russia,4 
s  g  out  of  the  shooting  down  of  planes.  In 
hinstance  the  respondent  government  has  re- 
d  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.5 
[i  another  instance,  where  the  United  States 
»t>sed  resort  to  the  Court,  it  was  met  with  the 
ttstion  that  friends  should  not  litigate  their 
fences  but  should  compose  them.  A  sound 
fcophy,  but  there  has  been  no  composition  and 
ttiseems  likely. 

[  rould  suggest  that  if  we  wish  to  establish 
!  lie  of  law  we  must  not  only  have  the  law, 
i<i  we  do  have,  but  we  must  also  establish  the 
i]  and  custom  of  being  willing  to  be  bound 
i  iccording  to  the  judgment  of  an  independent 
b'ial.    What  good  does  it  do  to  say  we  agree 

B  .letin-  of  Mar.  22, 1954,  p.  449. 

HI.,  Apr.  18,  1955,  p.  648. 

/".,  Mar.  22, 1954,  p.  449,  and  July  11, 1955,  p.  65. 

/".,  July  26,  1954,  p.  130,  and  Mar.  26,  1956,  p.  513. 


with  the  law  and  then  refuse  to  submit  our  dif- 
ferences to  impartial  adjudication  of  the  facts 
and  the  agreed  law  ? 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  field,  but  much  more 
could  be  and  must  be  done  if  the  adjudication 
of  international  disputes  is  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  goal  of  international  peace 
and  the  rule  of  law. 


U.S. -U.K.  Record  of  Submissions 

Our  guest  of  this  evening  [Sir  Lionel  Fred- 
erick Heald,  M.  P.,  former  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  Kingdom]  comes  from  a  nation 
that  has  a  long  and  distinguished  record  of  sub- 
mission to  arbitration  and  adjudication  in  the 
international  field. 

The  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  Claims  in  1872 
is  a  landmark  in  this  field.  It  was  followed  by 
the  arbitration  of  the  Venezuela  dispute  in  1904 
and  then  by  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  Arbitra- 
tion in  1910. 

The  docket  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice records  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
a  party  to  more  proceedings  there  than  any  other 
state.  It  has  had  13  contentious  cases  before  the 
present  Court  and  its  predecessor.  It  has  par- 
ticipated in  12  of  the  advisory-opinion  proceed- 
ings before  these  two  Courts.  It  has  had  7  cases 
before  tribunals  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

I  might  at  the  same  time  note  that  the  United 
States  has  been  a  party  to  6  contentious  proceed- 
ings before  the  present  World  Court,  has  par- 
ticipated in  all  10  of  the  advisory-opinion  pro- 
ceedings there,  and  has  had  6  cases  before  tri- 
bunals of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

That  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  been  disposed  to  engage  in  a  relatively 
sizable  volume  of  international  litigation  does 
not  mean  that  our  two  countries  are  contentious 
by  nature.  It  is  simply  indicative  of  a  belief  that 
differences  should  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits. 
Where  differences  on  legal  questions  have  resisted 
settlement  by  discussion,  we  have  preferred  to 
have  them  decided  by  impartial  arbiters. 

This  has  not  been  the  practice  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  by  many  governments.  Un- 
settled disputes  have  not  been  referred  to  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  for  decision  and  have  been 
allowed  to  trouble  the  relations  of  the  parties  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.     The  rule  of  law 
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will  not  be  established  so  long  as  governments 
insist  on  "waging  their  law"  through  economic, 
political,  and  other  pressures,  and  are  unwilling 
to  submit  to  impartial  adjudication. 

I  believe  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  relations  be- 
tween our  country  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
long  been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  law  and  justice. 
This  happy  tradition  has  certainly  been  favored 
by  the  ties  of  history  and  language,  by  the  heritage 
of  our  legal  system,  and  by  a  common  disposition 
to  view  situations  on  their  merits  and  find  prac- 
tical solutions  to  difficulties.  Our  two  countries 
have  been  associated  for  common  ends  in  war  and 
in  peace.  Today  they  are  working  together  in 
many  areas  to  preserve  peace  and  advance  the 
realization  of  human  values. 

Problems  of  the  Future 

We  cannot  honestly  be  satisfied  that  the  United 
Nations  system  as  it  operates  today  creates  a 
working  regime  of  law  throughout  the  world.  But 
the  present  organization  of  the  international  com- 
munity must,  of  course,  be  appraised  as  a  stage  in 
development  and  not  as  a  final  condition  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected. 

The  problem  of  keeping  international  peace  is 
currently  being  approached  from  the  direction  of 
control  over  armaments  and  control  over  national 
military  capabilities  in  such  a  way  that  no  nation 
will  feel  it  desirable  to  embark  on  aggressive 
adventures. 

The  task  of  raising  worldwide  levels  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  standards  of  living  is  be- 
ing pursued  today  in  various  cooperative  interna- 
tional enterprises,  soon  to  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  one — the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

As  we  look  ahead,  the  next  50  years  promise  no 
diminution  of  difficult  problems  to  cope  with. 
Doubtless  some  that  most  concern  us  now  will  have 
disappeared  or  receded  in  importance  by  the  end  of 
another  half  century.  New  problems  are  likely  to 
come  to  the  forefront.  The  achievements  of 
science  and  technology  constantly  demand  a  re- 
doubling of  effort  in  politics  and  law  to  avoid  a 
fatal  lagging  behind.  There  can  already  be  dis- 
cerned future  problems  in  means  of  subsistence  for 
the  earth's  growing  population  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  exploration  and  travel  beyond  presently 
known  terrestrial  limits. 

The  world  will  have  increasing  need  for  wider 


understanding  of  international  relationshi 
for  intelligent  designs  to  promote  genera 
being.  This  Society  and  its  counterpai 
world  over  will  not  want  for  ample  opporf 
of  useful  employment. 


Conversations  With  Spanish  Mini 
of  Foreign  Affairs 

Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  v 
Washington  on  the  arrival  of  Alberto 
Artajo,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  I 
on  April  9  and  of  a  communique  issued  en 
12  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talks  with  S& 
Dulles. 


WELCOME  AT  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Press  release  185  dated  April  9 
Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Mr.  Minister,  it  is  indeed  a  very  great  p 
to  welcome  you  here  with  your  wife  a: 
other  members  of  your  party.  The  last  til 
I  saw  you  was  in  Madrid  about  6  mont 
[November  1,  1955],  and  I  shall  never  for 
great  cordiality  of  the  welcome  which  I  r 
there  from  the  Head  of  your  State,  ( 
Franco,  and  from  yourself  and  the  other  M: 
and  from  the  people  of  Madrid,  who  made 
their  cordial  reception  of  me. 

I  asked  then  that  you  should,  if  possibli 
to  visit  us,  and  I  am  delighted  indeed  th 
hope  of  mine  has  now  come  to  pass.  I  thii 
perhaps  my  visit  to  Madrid  did  a  little  son 
to  evidence  the  esteem  in  which  the  An 
people  hold  the  great  nation  of  Spain.  I 
that  your  visit  here,  Mr.  Minister,  you,  yoi 
and  daughter,  and  the  other  members  o 
party,  will  enable  us  still  further  to  build  tl 
of  friendship  and  good  relations  which  no 
so  happily  between  our  two  countries. 

We  welcome  you  here  and  we  are  glad  y> 
see  something  of  our  country.  And  we  a: 
fident  that  out  of  this  trip  will  come  f  urthe 
will  between  us. 

Response  by  Spanish  Foreign  Minister 

The  last  time  I  was  in  America  was  whei 
a  young  man  and  I  came  to  visit  Washingt 
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York  with  the  International  Congress  of 

lents. 

o.i:iy  I  come  to  return  the  visit  to  Madrid  of 
vtarv  of  State  Dulles,  who  has  proven  how 
h  can   l>e   accomplished   when   diplomats  sit 

e  to  face  and  talk  plainly. 
riendship  between  the  American  and  Spanish 
iles  increases  as  personal  knowledge  increases, 

that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  come 
mi. 

think  this  friendship  between  Spain  and 
>rica  is  important.  As  you  know,  we  signed 
Clients  in  the  fall  of  1953.  I  would  like  to 
line  with  members  of  your  Government  their 
ication  so  far,  and  also  to  discuss  various 
cts  of  world  problems  which  affect  our  two 

id  now,  to  work ! 

T  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

release  103  dated  April  12 

iring  the  official  visit  to  Washington  of  Senor 
Alberto  Martin  Artajo,  the  Foreign  Minister 
iain.  conversations  were  held  between  him  and 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
other  officials  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
These  talks  were  on  matters  of  specific 
lal  interest  to  both  countries  as  well  as  on 
of  general  interest  to  their  respective 
?n  policies,  including  the  situation  in  the 

East 

ie  conversations,  which  were  conducted  in  an 
sphere  of  understanding  and  cordiality,  have 
ered  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  strength- 
l  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
happily  already  exist  between  the  two  coun- 
Among  other  topics,  the  Foreign  Minister 
Secretary  of  State  reviewed  the  results  of 
uiitiial  defense  and  economic  aid  agreements 
■d  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  on 

inber  26, 1953.  They  noted  with  satisfaction 
progress  made  in  implementing  these  agree- 
B,  which  constitute  a  significant  contribution 
?stern  security.  The  Minister  also  reviewed 
lie  Secretary's  information  the  recent  negotia- 

in  Madrid  between  the  Spanish  Government 
that  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  The  Secre- 
-)f  State  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  Span- 
•eognition  of  the  unity  and  independence  of 

)CCO. 


Spanish-Moroccan  Declaration 

Press  release  186  dated  April  10 
Department  Announcement 

On  April  7, 1956,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Morocco  signed  a  joint 
declaration  which  recognized  the  independence 
and  unity  of  Morocco  and  defined  the  basis  for 
future  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  instructed  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Spain  and  Morocco  to  express  our 
sincere  congratulations  for  the  success  of  the  re- 
cent negotiations  and  our  hope  for  an  era  of 
fruitful  collaboration  between  the  two  nations. 

Message  to  Acting  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain1 

My  Government  desires  to  express  its  congratu- 
lations to  your  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the 
signing  April  7  of  a  joint  declaration  which  recog- 
nizes the  independence  and  the  unity  of  Morocco. 
It  is  gratifying  to  pay  tribute  to  the  realism  and 
statesmanship  which  has  made  possible  a  new  era 
of  collaboration  between  the  two  nations. 

Message  to  Sultan  of  Morocco2 

I  have  been  instructed  to  convey  to  His  Majesty 
the  Sultan,  to  the  members  of  his  Government 
and  to  the  Moroccan  people  my  Government's 
congratulations  on  the  successful  conclusion  of 
negotiations  with  the  Spanish  Government  and  to 
express  the  hope  for  an  era  of  fruitful  collabo- 
ration between  the  two  nations. 

Text  of  Declaration3 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Spanish  Government  and  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Mohammed  V,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  in  the  desire  of  estab- 
lishing an  especially  friendly  relationship,  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity ;  of  strengthening  their  relations  of  secular 
friendship  and  of  consolidating  peace  in  the  area  in 
which  their  respective  countries  are  located,  have  agreed 
to  make  public  the  following  declaration : 

1.  The  Spanish  Government  and  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Mohammed  V,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  considering  that  the 


1  Delivered  by  the  American  Charge!  d' Affaires  at  Madrid 
on  Apr.  10. 

2  Transmitted  to  His  Cheriflan  Majesty  Mohammed  V 
on  Apr.  10  in  the  name  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  agent  in 
Morocco. 

1  Signed  at  Madrid  on  Apr.  7  by  Foreign  Minister  Alberto 
Martin  Artajo  of  Spain  and  Premier  Embarek  Bekkai  of 
Morocco. 
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regime  established  in  Morocco  in  1912  does  not  correspond 
to  present  reality,  declare  that  the  agreement  signed  in 
Madrid  on  November  27,  1912,  cannot  determine  Hispano- 
Moroccan  relations  in  the  future. 

2.  In  consequence,  the  Spanish  Government  recognizes 
the  independence  of  Morocco,  proclaimed  by  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  Sultan  Mohammed  V,  and  its  full  sov- 
ereignty, together  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  same, 
including  its  own  diplomatic  service  and  army ;  reiterates 
its  wish  to  respect  the  territorial  unity  of  the  Empire, 
which  is  guaranteed  by  international  treaties ;  and  under- 
takes to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  effectuate  it. 
Moreover,  the  Spanish  Government  undertakes  to  lend 
to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  the  aid  and  assistance 
which  will  be  determined  as  necessary  by  common  agree- 
ment, especially  with  regard  to  foreign  relations  and  to 
defense. 

3.  The  negotiations  entered  upon  in  Madrid  between 
the  Spanish  Government  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  Mo- 
hammed V  have  as  their  objective  the  conclusion  of  new 
agreements  between  two  sovereign  and  equal  parties, 
with  the  purposes  of  defining  their  free  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  their  common  interests.  These  agreements 
will  also  guarantee,  in  keeping  with  the  above-mentioned 
particularly  friendly  spirit,  the  freedoms  and  rights  of 
the  Spaniards  residing  in  Morocco  and  of  the  Moroccans 
residing  in  Spain,  in  the  private,  economic,  cultural  and 
social  domains,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  of  respect 
for  their  respective  sovereignties. 

4.  The  Spanish  Government  and  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan  agree  that,  until  the  above-mentioned  agree- 
ments come  into  effect,  relations  between  Spain  and 
Morocco  will  be  determined  by  the  additional  protocol  to 
the  present  declaration. 

ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL 

1.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  in  sovereign  man- 
ner by  His  Majesty  the  Sultan.  The  representative  of 
Spain  in  Rabat  will  be  advised  of  all  proposed  dahirs  and 
decrees  which  affect  Spanish  interests  and  may  make 
appropriate  observations. 

2.  The  powers  exercised  up  to  now  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Morocco  will  be  transferred  to  the  Moroc- 
can Government,  in  accordance  with  the  modalities  which 
are  fixed  by  common  agreement.  The  prerogatives  of 
Spanish  officials  in  Morocco  will  be  preserved. 

3.  The  Spanish  Government  will  lend  its  assistance  to 
the  Moroccan  Government  toward  the  organization  of  its 
own  army.  The  present  status  of  the  Spanish  Army  in 
Morocco  will  be  preserved  during  the  period  of  transition. 

4.  The  present  status  of  the  peseta  will  not  be  altered 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  new  agreement  on  this  matter. 

5.  As  of  the  time  of  the  present  declaration,  visas  and 
all  administrative  formalities  required  up  to  now  for 
the  travel  of  persons  from  one  zone  to  the  other  will 
be  eliminated. 

6.  The  Spanish  Government  will  continue  to  assume  the 
protection  abroad  of  the  interests  of  Moroccans  native  to 
Die  zone  formerly  defined  by  the  agreement  of  November 
2",  1912,  and  residing  abroad,  until  such  time  as  the 
Government   of    His   Majesty    the    Sultan   assumes   this 

isibility. 
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U.S.  Policy  in  Middle  East 

Statement  by  James  C.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  Office  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  i 

Before  leaving  the  White  House,  the  Pres: 
met  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  discussii 
repeated  incidents  of  hostility  in  the  Middle '. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  re 
the  situation  with  the  utmost  seriousness. 

In  their  discussions  concerning  the  area, 
are  guided  by  fundamental  principles  of  U: 
States  foreign  policy  which  are  designed  to 
mote  and  strengthen  world  peace.     Therefor 

1.  The  United  States  will  support  in  fi 
measure  the  mission  of  the  Secretary-Gener 
the  United  Nations  to  the  area  pursuant  U 
unanimous  action  of  the  Security  Council,1 
body  on  which  all  the  members  of  the  United 
tions  have  conferred  primary  responsibility 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  s 
ity.  The  United  States  trusts  that  all  Ui 
Nations  member  countries,  including  particu 
the  states  directly  involved,  will  similarly  sur 
that  mission  of  peace. 

2.  The  United  States,  in  accordance  wit 
responsibilities  under  the  charter  of  the  Ui 
Nations,  will  observe  its  commitments  within 
stitutional  means  to  oppose  any  aggression  ii 
area. 

3.  The  United  States  is  likewise  determim 
support  and  assist  any  nation  which  might  be 
jected  to  such  aggression.  The  United  Stat 
confident  that  other  nations  will  act  similar, 
the  cause  of  peace. 

NATO  Atomic  Information  Agreeir 
Enters  Into  Force 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
nounced  at  Paris  on  April  10  that  the  Nato  A; 
ment  for  Cooperation  Kegarding  Atomic  Inf 
ation  went  into  force  on  March  29,  1956,  witl 
completion  of  notifications  by  all  Nato  gOA 
ments  that  they  were  bound  by  the  terms  oi 
agreement.  The  agreement,  signed  at  Pari 
June  22,  1955,  by  representatives  of  the  1 
nations,  provides  that  the  United  States  and  c 
Nato  members  may  make  various  categoric 
atomic  information  available  to  the  organiza 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1G,  195G,  p.  627. 
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eport  on  Germany 


by  James  B.  Conant 

Embassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 1 


e  title  of  my  remarks  is  "A  Report  on  Ger- 
."  That  may  sound  as  if  I  proposed  to  de- 
a  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  nation  to  which 
i  accredited  as  Ambassador  of  the  United 
s;  and  since  college  presidents  are  not  noted 
ie  brevity  of  their  remarks  you  may  conclude 
ire  in  for  at  least  an  hour's  session.  But  have 
■r.  "What  I  have  to  say  can  be  said  in  less 
30  minutes  for  I  propose  to  consider  primar- 
le  present  situation  and  the  problems  which 
id  the  German  people  face  together.  To  this 
;nce,  so  well  informed  on  world  affairs,  it  is 
cessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  developments 
b  last  10  years  which  have  resulted  in  the  Ger- 
f  of  today. 

ave  said,  the  Germany  of  today.  Yet  it  would 
been  more  accurate  to  say,  the  three  Ger- 
rs  of  today.  For  there  is  first  of  all  the 
ral  Republic  of  Germany,  a  sovereign  nation 
million,  with  which  we  are  allied  as  members 
e  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  the 
ory  of  this  Federal  Republic  comprises  what 
once  the  American,  British,  and  French  zones 
:cupation.  The  second  part  of  Germany  is 
art  that  lies  to  the  east  of  the  frontier  which 
•ates  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  from  the 
ral  Republic  of  Germany.  Within  this  area 
he  Soviet  zone  of  occupation,  a  land  where 
17  million  Germans  are  ruled  by  the  Com- 
st  puppet  regime  set  up  by  the  Soviet  au- 
ties ;  this  is  the  land  of  tyranny,  whereas  the 
ral  Republic  of  Germany  is  the  land  of  f  ree- 
And  then  there  is  Berlin,  that  city  with 
h  we  Americans  have  had  such  close  relations 
the  days  of  the  blockade,  a  city  which  itself 

made  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
11  on  Mar.  28. 


is  divided  between  the  three  Western  sectors — the 
American,  the  British,  and  the  French — still  in 
occupation  status  but  nevertheless  governed  by  a 
freely  elected  German  Government,  and  the  East 
sector  controlled,  like  the  zone,  by  the  Russians 
through  their  henchmen. 

I  could  devote  a  very  long  speech  indeed  to  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  yet 
this  history  is  very  short.  The  Federal  Republic 
itself  is  less  than  7  years  old ;  its  sovereignty  dates 
only  from  last  May.  The  phenomenal  industrial 
recovery  of  this  part  of  Germany  is  well  known; 
so  too  is  the  remarkably  rapid  rebuilding  of  the 
cities.  What  is  less  well  known,  perhaps,  are  the 
steps  by  which  a  stable  representative  system  of 
government  has  evolved.  Separate  states  with 
freely  elected  legislatures  were  created  in  the  zones 
of  the  three  Western  powers.  Then  in  1948  dele- 
gates from  the  states  met  to  draft  a  constitution, 
or  Basic  Law,  for  the  federal  system.  This  Basic 
Law,  approved  by  the  three  Western  occupying 
powers,  was  then  adopted  by  the  state  legislatures 
in  1949.  That  summer  the  first  national  parlia- 
ment, or  Bundestag,  was  elected,  which  in  turn 
elected  Konrad  Adenauer  as  Chancellor.  He  was 
reelected  4  years  later  by  the  second  Bundestag, 
which  came  into  being  following  the  second  na- 
tional election.  The  third  national  election,  by  the 
way,  will  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1957,  and  this 
future  event  is  already  casting  its  shadow  over 
German  politics.  Parliamentary  democracy  in 
the  federal  government  and  the  states  has  provided 
a  stable  political  framework  within  which  a  free 
competitive  economy  has  nourished  and  the  basic 
rights  of  citizens  have  been  protected.  Whatever 
may  be  the  currents  and  crosscurrents  of  German 
internal  politics  in  the  coming  years,  I  have  no 
worry  that  the  framework  will  be  endangered. 
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Last  May,  you  will  recall,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  when  it  became  a  sovereign  nation, 
joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
In  so  doing  it  undertook  the  responsibility  of  shar- 
ing with  the  other  members,  including  the  United 
States,  the  burden  of  defending  Europe.     To  ful- 
fill this  responsibility  an  armed  force  is  in  process 
of  formation.     The  process  has  been  slower  than 
many  imagined  it  would  be  18  months  ago  when 
the  treaties  were  signed  in  Paris.     But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  Germans  had  to  start  the  build- 
ing of  their  armed  forces  completely  anew.    There 
was  no  vestige  of  the  old  German  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force  left  after  the  surrender;  furthermore, 
for  the  first  few  postwar  years  few,  if  any,  thought 
of  rearming  Germany.     Quite  the  contrary.     In- 
deed, the  opposition  party  in  the  Bundestag  (the 
Social  Democrats)   questioned  the  legality  of  a 
military  force  even  as  part  of  a  European  army; 
only  in  1954  was  the  Basic  Law  amended  so  as  to 
clarify  this  point.     (An  amendment  of  the  Basic 
Law  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Bundestag 
as  well  as  the  upper  house,  the  Bundesrat,  where 
the   states   are   represented.)     Within   the   past 
month  the  Government  and  the  opposition  have 
agreed  on  certain  further  amendments  to  the  Basic 
Law  which  will  provide  the  legal  basis  for  the  Ger- 
man armed  forces  and  insure  that  the  ultimate 
control  is  in  civilian  hands.     These  amendments 
have  just  been  adopted.     In  this  task  of  drafting 
the  necessary  laws  almost  all  political  leaders 
have  had  the  same  ideal  in  mind :  They  have 
wanted  to  create  a  military  establishment  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  past ;  they  desire  that  the 
new  army,  navy,  and  air  force  shall  be  firmly 
under  the  control  of  a  parliamentary  government. 
We,  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic, 
are  now  partners  on  an  equal  basis ;  we  partake  in 
the  defense  of  Europe  and  indeed  the  Atlantic 
community.     This  means  we  share  military  and 
economic  problems;  we  must  each  do  our  part  in 
keeping  the  free  world  sturdy  and  healthy  and 
ever  on  the  alert.    This  is  no  easy  undertaking, 
and  differences  of  opinion  among  allies  are  pro- 
verbial, but  the  Nato  organization  has  already 
proved  its  ability  to  reconcile  conflicting  views. 
The  same  procedures  can  be  used,  if  needed,  to 
make  any  adjustments  required  when  a  year  from 
now  numbers  of  German  youth  begin  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  American,  British,  French,  and 
other  soldiers  of  the  Atlantic  community  in  the 
defense  of  Europe.    So  I  shall  not  report  further 


on  our  common  problems  as  members  of  T8i\ 
but  rather  direct  your  attention  to  our  conurj 
problems  that  exist  because  of  the  division  of  Gl 
many  and  the  position  of  Berlin. 

German  Reunification 

As  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  St 
Dulles  have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion,  th'i 
can  be  no  hope  for  lasting  peace  and  security 
Europe    until    a    reunification    of    Germany 
achieved.     This  same  point  of  view  has  been 
peatedly  emphasized  likewise  by  the  heads  of  I 
British    and    the    French    Governments.    It ' 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  reunification  is  1 
number-one  goal  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  G 
many,  whether  they  be  in  the  Federal  Repub 
of  Germany  or  in  the  Soviet  Zone  itself.    To 
sure,  in  making  this  statement  I  must  add  tha 
small  percentage  of  the  East  Zone  inhabitants  w 
are  convinced  Communists  or  who  have  thrown 
their  lot  irrevocably  with  the  Soviet  authorit 
envisage  a  reunification  of  Germany  in  terms  qu 
different  than  do  the  vast  majority  of  their  coi 
trymen.    These  Soviet  agents  would  like  a 
unified  Germany  which  in  fact  would  be  anotl 
Soviet  satellite  state. 

To  interpret  properly  the  present  attitude 
the  Russians  toward  reunification,  one  must  b 
in  mind  their  policy  of  supporting  the  satell 
regime  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  Their  immediate  g< 
appears  to  be  to  force  the  recognition  by  the  f 
world,  in  law  or  in  fact,  of  the  legitimacy  of  th 
so-called  German  Democratic  Republic,  which 
present  has  standing  only  among  Russia's  satell 
nations.  The  Communist  regime,  completely  si 
servient  to  the  Soviets,  claims  to  represent  the 
habitants.  But,  as  everyone 'knows,  the  so-cal 
elections  by  which  this  government  was  put 
power  were  travesties  of  free  elections.  What 
unfortunate  Germans  who  must  suffer  under 
tyranny  of  this  communistic  rule  really  think 
their  German  rulers  was  evidenced  by  the  upris 
of  J  une  17, 1953.  This  spontaneous  protest,  su- 
ing in  East  Berlin,  was  ruthlessly  put  down 
Russian  tanks  and  soldiers,  but  there  is  ev 
reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit  is  by  no  me 
dead.  When  free  elections  are  held  in  the  So^ 
Zone,  you  may  be  certain  that  the  Commui 
Party  and  its  allies  will  receive  not  more  tha 
very  small  fraction  of  the  votes.  I  say,  when  i 
elections  are  held,  for  such  free  elections  of  an 
German  government  are  the  first  necessary  ste] 
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ification.     This  is  t lie  firm  position  of  the 
Western  powers  and  the  Federal  Govern- 

.  But  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a 
ent.  Let  me  ask  you  to  direct  your  attention 
•rlin. 

vr  since  the  blockade,  the  people  of  Berlin 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
iers  in  their  resistance  to  Soviet  aggression. 
nccessful  breaking  of  the  blockade  was  due 
B  brave  stand  of  the  Berliners  and  the  effec- 
BBB  of  the  American  Air  Force  aided  by  our 
sh  and  French  allies.  This  was  accom- 
ed.  you  remember,  in  '48  and  '49.  The 
■ts  then  solemnly  agreed  that  access  to  the 
hould  be  unhampered,  and  for  the  last  7  years 
•  between  free  Germany  and  free  Berlin  by 

I  of  rail,  water,  and  road  has  been  relatively 
idered.     But  within  the  last  year  the  Rus- 

claim  to  have  transferred  to  their  puppet 
te.  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Repub- 

II  control  and  jurisdiction  over  traffic  to  Ber- 
This  claim  has  been  strongly  rejected  by  our 
rnment.  the  British,  and  the  French.  We 
pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
oviet  Government  cannot  in  this  fashion  es- 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  solemn 
rta kings  which  they  themselves  have  entered 

Therefore  we  shall  continue  to  hold  the 
;ts  to  their  promise.    We  shall  insist  that 

be  no  hindrance  to  the  flow  of  goods  and 
le  from  free  Germany  to  Berlin, 
t  only  have  the  Soviets  claimed  they  could 
frould  transfer  to  their  German  agents  their 
>rity  over  the  roads  to  Berlin,  but  they  have 

a  similar  claim  as  to  the  Soviet  sector  of 
n  itself.  Here  again  their  international  ob- 
ons  are  quite  clear :  free  circulation  through - 
11  the  sectors  of  Berlin  was  a  firm  agreement 

Berlin  was  first  occupied  by  the  Four  Pow- 
That  the  Soviets  see  to  it  that  this  continues 
matter  on  which  the  three  Western  powers 


je  Position  of  Berlin 

m  glad  to  report  that,  in  spite  of  its  strange 
ion.  a  unique  position  I  might  say,  of  being  an 
d  of  freedom  in  a  sea  of  tyranny,  free  Ber- 
that  is.  West  Berlin — has  prospered  since  the 
of  the  blockade.  Thanks  in  no  small  measure 
merican  initiative  and  American  aid,  indus- 
have  expanded,  trade  has  increased,  unem- 


ployment has  steadily  diminished.  The  spirit  of 
the  Berliners  continues  bold  and  confident. 
Those  who  can  freely  express  their  opinion,  the  2 
million  in  West  Berlin,  are  quick  to  demonstrate 
their  realization  of  what  Communist  tyranny 
really  means.  One  has  only  to  cross  the  sector 
border  into  East  Berlin  to  see  communism  at  work, 
and  it  is  a  most  depressing  and  disquieting  spec- 
tacle, I  can  assure  you.  Indeed,  I  have  often  said 
that  Berlin  was  a  city  that  should  be  visited  by 
any  who  had  illusions  about  what  communism  is 
in  fact.  A  short  visit  to  Berlin  would  demon- 
strate to  all  but  convinced  members  of  the  party 
that  the  Soviet  system  is  a  system  of  brutal  sup- 
pression of  freedom,  a  police  state  based  on  fear. 

In  Berlin  one  can  readily  compare  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  world  which  are  divided  by  the  Iron 
Curtain.  In  this  city  the  curtain  is  transparent. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Berlin  is  so 
important.  Here  at  least  some  of  the  unfortunate 
Germans  who  live  under  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship can  view  an  example  of  the  world  of  freedom. 
From  here,  uncensored  news  flows  through  the 
American  radio  station  RIAS  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  zone,  most  of  whom  can  listen,  in  spite  of 
Soviet  attempts  at  jamming.  The  Iron  Curtain 
between  the  zone  and  the  Federal  Republic,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  transparent.  There  are  only 
four  border  crossing-points;  everywhere  else 
armed  guards,  barbed  wire,  plowed  strips  sepa- 
rate the  enslaved  Germans  from  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  West.  In  some  communities  the 
sealed  border  runs  right  through  a  village.  In 
one  spot  I  visited,  a  town  lies  in  the  zone  and  the 
railroad  station  is  in  the  Federal  Republic  and 
hence  no  longer  of  any  use;  for  in  order  to  go 
from  the  town  to  the  station  one  would  have  to 
travel  many  miles  to  the  one  border  crossing  in 
that  area  and  then,  if  the  necessary  papers  were 
in  order,  one  could  cross  and  again  travel  back 
along  the  border  to  the  station. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Zone  is  far  more  accessible  than 
any  other  territory  lying  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  A  great  number  of  Germans  travel  back 
and  forth  through  the  four  crossing-points  in  or- 
der to  visit  relatives  and  friends.  And  this  traf- 
fic is  at  present  encouraged  by  the  Soviets  and 
their  agents  since  they  are  trying  to  win  the  re- 
spect if  not  the  affection  of  all  Germans.  They 
are  trying  particularly  to  convince  the  working- 
man  that  they  are  in  the  process  of  creating  a 
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"workers'  paradise"  in  their  so-called  Democratic 
Republic.  Last  summer  buses  were  sent  through 
one  of  the  crossing-points  to  pick  up  children  in 
border  towns  who  were  invited  for  a  3-week  va- 
cation at  no  expense  in  this  "workers'  paradise." 
And  the  camps  where  these  youths  were  enter- 
tained— propaganda  centers  in  fact — I  have  heard 
were  extremely  good.  How  lasting  will  be  the  ef- 
fects of  such  exposure  to  Soviet  Zone  propaganda 
is  an  open  question. 

Soviet  Formula  for  Reunification 

Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  we  are  going  to  see 
many  such  efforts;  more  propaganda  will  flow 
from  the  East  to  the  West.  It  will  be  claimed 
that  the  German  Democratic  Republic  provides 
more  opportunities  for  the  worker  and  farmer, 
more  cultural  developments,  and,  above  all,  is 
working  for  peace  and  a  unified  Germany  in  con- 
trast to  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
One  of  the  slogans  that  is  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  official  buildings  of  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin 
demands  that  "Germans  sit  around  one  table." 
This  is  the  Soviets'  formula  for  reunification ;  they 
demand  that  representatives  of  their  puppet  gov- 
ernment meet  with  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  work  out  a  formula  for 
reunification.  To  anyone  who  knows  the  history 
of  what  happened  in  Poland,  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  other  satellite  countries  it  is 
quite  clear  what  the  real  aims  of  such  a  confer- 
ence would  be.  Such  a  meeting  of  Russian  agents 
and  free  Germans  could  make  no  progress  toward 
reunification  in  freedom;  it  could  only  serve  to 
build  up  the  prestige  of  the  puppet  government 
and  thus  be  one  step  toward  a  kind  of  reunifica- 
tion that  would  be  an  extension  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  well  into  the  heart  of  Western 
Europe. 

But  the  propaganda  line  embodied  in  the  slogan 
"Germans  around  one  table"  has  certain  disad- 
vantages from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  and,  conse- 
quently, certain  advantages  for  us  in  the  free 
world  which  we  should  endeavor  to  make  appar- 
ent. It  means  that  the  border  crossing-points 
where  Germans  from  the  West  can  visit  their 
relatives  in  the  East  and  vice  versa  must  be  kept 
open  by  the  Soviets.  This  in  turn  means  that  what 
goes  on  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  is  far  more 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  entire  world  than  what 
goes  on  in  such  satellite  countries  as  Poland  or 


Czechoslovakia.  In  other  words  the  Iron  Cur, 
in  Germany  is  at  a  few  points  somewhat  poi; 
This  fact  we  must  make  the  most  of.  It  beho'1 
us  to  follow  very  carefully  all  that  transpire 
the  Soviet  Zone  and  to  direct  world  opinion  tcj 
shocking  contrast  between  the  Soviets'  profei 
intentions  and  their  actual  deeds.  For  when 
examines  the  true  situation  in  the  Soviet  Zone, 
encounters  a  record  of  brutal  disregard  of  hu; 
rights  which  must  shock  all  except  those  who 
hardened  by  long  years  of  exposure  to  Commu 
discipline. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example :  Nearly  a  thous 
Germans  leave  the  Soviet  Zone  every  day,  ma 
through  Berlin,  preferring  to  abandon  all  tj 
worldly  goods  than  to  suffer  longer  their  los 
liberty.  This  fact  is  in  itself  ample  proof  of 
real  situation  in  this  so-called  democratic  k 
Refugees  are  a  double  embarrassment  to  the  So 
henchmen.  They  regret  to  see  their  labor  f< 
diminished  by  the  departure  of  able-bodied  yc 
and  they  realize  the  refugees  are  clear  evident 
the  hate  and  mistrust  with  which  the  govermx 
is  regarded  by  the  people.  As  a  consequence  mi 
ures  are  being  taken  to  check  the  flow.  Recei 
two  individuals  were  prosecuted  for  having 
legedly  advised  some  of  their  neighbors  to  migi 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  These 
fortunates  were  found  guilty  by  an  authoritai 
court  and  condemned  to  death — condemned  to 
for  the  supposed  crime  of  asking  a  fellow  Gem 
to  move  from  one  city  to  another!  The  out 
from  West  Germany  and  from  the  free  wc 
seems  to  have  shaken  the  authorities  in  East  Bei 
a  bit,  for  the  sentences  have  now  been  commu 
to  life.  But  even  prison  terms  for  such  offenses 
the  fact  that  the  alleged  advice  was  regarded  a* 
offense,  is  hard  to  square  with  the  slogan  "Germ 
around  one  table !" 

Soviet  Zone — the  Achilles  Heel 

The  Soviet  Zone  then  is  to  my  mind  the  Achi 
heel  of  the  Soviet  satellite  system.    We  in  the  i 
world  should  take  advantage  of  this  fact, 
should  use  every  occasion  to  expose  the  fact  t 
the  Russians  are  exploiting  this  portion  of 
German  population,  and  exploiting  is  the  pro 
word.   The  living  standards  are  low ;  the  econo 
is  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  sysi 
and  not  for  the  Germans  who  do  the  work; 
uranium  mines  are  being  depleted;  the  youth 
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ing  forcibly  recruited  for  an  army  which  will 

inforce  the  other  satellite  contingents.    Brutal 

ntances  arc  still  meted  out;  the  tales  of  the  refu- 

re  talcs  of  a  terrorized  population.     How 

n  this  day-by-day  behavior  of  the  Soviets'  agents 

East   Germany  be  squared  with  the  present 

tviet  words  about  peace  and  friendly  relations 

th  the  West  I    The  simple  answer  is,  it  cannot. 

nd  this  fact  to  my  mind  should  be  continually 

isized  in  every  discussion  of  international 

ins.    The  conscience  of  the  free  world  must 

quickened  to  the  injustice  of  a  divided  Ger- 

iny. 

Lit  me  conclude  by  turning  your  attention  once 
:ain  to  the  city  of  Berlin.  This  city  has  stood 
t  boldly  against  Russian  threats  for  10  years 
d  more;  today  it  is  remarkably  strong  consid- 
ing  its  past  ordeals.  But  the  future  of  Berlin  is 
a  capital  city  of  a  reunited  Germany.  For  the 
rig  run  this  is  the  only  solution  of  the  so-called 
>rlin  problem,  for  the  Western  powers  will  cer- 
inly  never  desert  the  Berliners  as  long  as  they 
e  in  danger,  which  means  as  long  as  Germany  is 
vided.  The  free  Berliners,  the  three  Western 
cupying  powers,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
many  work  closely  together  to  support  Ber- 
i:  we  share  the  common  task  of  preparing  for 
e  day  when  the  present  capital  of  the  Federal 
?public  at  Bonn  will  cease  to  exist  and  a  new 
t-elv  elected  all-German  government  will  take 
>  its  quarters  in  Berlin. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  new,  freely  elected,  all- 
?rman  government  because  the  present  Federal 
?public  of  Germany  is,  by  its  own  declaration, 
ly  a  provisional,  caretaker  government.  It  is 
e  only  government  today  which  can  speak  for 
I  the  German  people,  as  it  is  the  only  freely 
■cted  government.  Nevertheless,  its  competence 
r<*stricted  by  its  own  desires  and  in  agreement 
th  the  three  Western  powers.  Because  it  has 
>t  derived  its  mandate  from  the  voters  in  the 
•viet  Zone  as  well  as  from  those  in  the  three 
nner  Western  zones,  it  cannot  speak  for  Ger- 
iny  in  a  discussion  of  such  matters  as  the  final 
undaries  of  Germany  and  the  terms  of  a  peace 
■aty.  These  are  affairs  which  must  be  left  to  an 
l-German  government  which  can  speak  for  all 
e  German  people.  Therefore,  today  in  talking 
out  Germany  we  meet  a  paradoxical  situation, 
e  welcome  the  opportunity  of  cooperating  on  a 
>st  friendly  basis  with  the  German  government 
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in  Bonn,  we  look  forward  to  its  military  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  hope  for  its  replacement  by  an  all- 
German  government  in  Berlin. 

We  have  a  strong  and  reliable  ally  in  the  Ger- 
man people — of  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
Those  who  can  now  speak  for  the  free  population 
speak  in  terms  of  a  close  alliance  with  the  West. 
I  have  no  fear  that  if  the  free  world  remains 
strong  economically,  politically,  and  militarily 
there  will  be  any  reversal  of  this  policy.  The 
peoples  of  the  free  European  nations,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  United  States  are  now  united. 
In  this  unity  there  is  strength.  This  strength 
constitutes  a  bulwark  against  further  Soviet  ag- 
gression. In  the  not  too  distant  future  I  believe 
this  strength,  coupled  with  a  continued  exposure 
of  the  true  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Zone,  must 
bring  about  a  reunification  of  Germany ;  and  with 
that  reunification  will  come  hope  for  a  more 
peaceful  world. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Technical  Assistance  Programs.  Hearing  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.    Part  2,  January  23,  1956.     35  pp. 

Operation  and  Administration  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act.  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  on  Public  Law  664,  83d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  January  31,  February  1-16,  1956.  601 
pp. 

Operation  of  Article  VII,  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty. 
Hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  review,  for  the  period  December 
1,  1954,  to  November  30,  1955,  the  operation  of  article 
VII  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces. 
February  9,  1956.    47  pp. 

International  Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1956.  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  3116  and  S.  3172, 
bills  to  provide  for  the  promotion  and  strengthening 
of  international  relations  through  cultural  and  athletic 
exchanges  and  participation  in  international  fairs  and 
festivals.     February  21,  1956.    39  pp. 

Regulation  of  Exports.  Hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  H.  R.  9052.  Febru- 
ary 23,  March  5  and  6,  1956.     182  pp. 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Hearing  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  93,  84th  Cong.  Part  2, 
February  29,  1956.     33  pp. 

Reorganization  of  the  Passport  Office.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  3340.     S.  Rept.  1605,  March  1,  1956.     8  pp. 

Joint  Economic  Report.  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  on  the  January  1956  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  with  supplemental  and  minority 
views  and  the  economic  outlook  for  1956  prepared  by 
the  committee  staff.  S.  Rept.  1606,  March  1,  1956.  116 
pp. 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Europe 


Statement  by  C.  Burke  Elbrich 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  1 


Acting  Secretary  Hoover  has  already  discussed 
with  you  the  concepts  underlying  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  as  a  whole.2  My  purpose  today 
is  to  discuss  in  somewhat  more  detail  the  aspects 
of  the  program  that  relate  to  the  European  area. 

With  relatively  minor  exceptions,  the  proposed 
mutual  security  program  in  Europe  is  devoted 
entirely  to  military  defense.  More  specifically,  it 
is  primarily  designed  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  defensive  power  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Apart  from  a  minor  technical  ex- 
change program,  no  economic  aid,  defense  sup- 
port, or  other  economic-type  assistance  is  being 
proposed  for  any  of  the  Nato  countries  covered 
by  the  European  section  of  this  legislation.  Eco- 
nomic-type assistance  is  requested  only  for  two 
non-NATO  countries — Spain  and  Yugoslavia — 
which  face  unusual  economic  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  their  defense  efforts.  A  moderate 
sum  is  also  requested  to  meet  special  circumstances 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  our  vital  po- 
sition in  West  Berlin. 

This  program  is  being  put  forward  at  a  time 
when  the  contest  between  the  Communist  bloc  and 
the  free  world  has  entered  a  new  phase.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  already  described  the  rather  striking 
shift  in  Soviet  strategy  and  tactics,  which  seems  to 
involve  a  de-emphasis  of  military  techniques  of 
aggression  in  favor  of  a  stepped-up  campaign  to 
spread  Communist  power  and  influence  by  non- 
military  means.    This  change  in  tactics  will  have 

1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  Mar.  27. 

'For  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  mutual  security  program  for  1957  and  a  statement 
by  Under  Secretary  Hoover,  see  Kuij.etin  of  Apr.  2,  1956, 
p.  515.  For  a  statement  by  John  15.  Hollister,  see  ibid., 
Apr.  !),  1956,  p.  806. 


significant  implications  for  our  policies  thro 
out  the  world.  Free  nations  will  be  require^ 
give  greater  attention  to  erecting  and  maintain 
adequate  political,  economic,  and  psycholo^i 
defenses  against  communism,  and  to  preseri 
the  unity  which  the  Soviet  bloc  is  trying  so  ll 
to  shatter.  A  large  part  of  the  mutual  secul 
program  now  proposed,  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  poiu 
out,  is  designed  to  assist  friendly  nations  of  A  i 
Africa,  and  South  America  in  economic  deve  r 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  make  ] 
fatal  error  of  assuming  that  we  can  now  ignore? 
military  potentialities  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Soviet  military  threat  is  still  with  us  and  is  lil( 
to  remain  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  supposition  that  i 
Soviet  rulers  have  indeed  become  more  reluct  i 
to  assume  the  suicidal  risks  of  modern  warf;i 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased.  Ameri. 
interests  will  be  served  by  doing  whatever  we  I 
to  make  sure  that  Soviet  thinking  continues  al< 
these  lines.  While  we,  have, no  present  groui 
for  believing  that  basic  Soviet  objectives  hi 
altered,  nor  for  assuming  that  the  struggle  to  ch' 
Communist  political,  economic,  and  psychologi 
penetration  is  likely  to  be  short  or  easy,  I  th: 
we  all  agree  that  this  kind  of  struggle  is  infinit 
preferable  to  all-out  military  hostilities.  Si) 
the  change  in  Soviet  tactics  has  largely  been 
duced  by  the  growing  strength  and  unity  achie\ 
under  our  collective  security  policies,  it  is  impe 
tive  that  these  policies  be  continued  without  a 
modification  of  purpose  or  relaxation  of  effort. 

However  charming  may  be  the  smiles  that  adc 
the  faces  of  Soviet  diplomats,  however  melodic 
may  be  the  siren  songs  of  Communist  propagan< 
and  however  tempting  may  be  the  economic  b 
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hich  they  are  holding  out  to  some  of  the  less 
■veloped   nations,   we  cannot   ignore  the  hard 
,it  thai  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  are 
aintaining enormous  military  capabilities.    They 
i\e  an  overwhelming  superiority  in  military  man- 
>wer,  and  they  are  making  rapid  strides  in  devel- 
ring  their  potential  for  nuclear  warfare.    They 
v  also  making  other  ominous  technological  ad- 
All  told,  they  possess  the  capacity  to 
t.nch  a  dangerous  military  attack  at  any  time, 
tlier  general  or  local.     "We  have  no  assurance 
per  that  they  will  indefinitely  refrain  from 
ilitary  adventures,  particularly  if  military  weak- 
in  neighboring  nations  should  appear  to 
fer  them  attractive  opportunities  for  cheap  con- 
.    So  long  as  the  Soviet  rulers  retain  and 
se  their  capacity  for  military  aggression,  we 
mnot  afford  to  base  U.S.  policies  on  their  an- 
iimced  intentions.    We  cannot  gamble  our  very 
trvival  upon  the  mysterious  mental  processes  of 
e  men  in  the  Kremlin. 

Kvi'iv  Member  of  the  Congress  is  already  fa- 
uliar  with  the  size  and  cost  of  the  national  defense 
tablishment  which  the  U.S.  is  maintaining  for 
e  purpose  of  deterring  aggression.  But  we  rec- 
rnized  long  ago  that  the  preservation  of  security 
lid  peace  is  not  a  task  for  the  United  States  alone, 
s  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  the  bur- 
1'iis  of  free- world  defense  should  be  borne  exclu- 
vely  by  the  American  soldier  and  American 
xpayer.  Therefore,  it  has  been  a  major  ob- 
'•tive  of  our  foreign  policy  to  supplement  and 
inforce  American  defensive  power  by  securing 
e  cooperation  of  other  free  nations  who  share 
ir  determination  to  preserve  peace  and  freedom 
|id  who  are  willing  and  able  to  contribute  to  the 
tainment  of  this  objective.  In  brief,  we  have 
cognized  that  the  only  real  security  available 
ourselves  or  to  anyone  else  is  collective  security. 
The  free  nations  of  Europe  represent  a  most 
.sport  ant  source  of  support.  The  peoples  of 
Jese  nations  are  skilled  in  modern  technology 
^id  are  capable  of  developing  and  using  modern 
■a  pons.  They  possess  substantial  industrial 
ad  economic  resources.  Because  of  their  geo- 
nphic  position  they  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
strategically  situated  for  deterring  or 
<untering  a  Soviet  attack.  Most  important  of 
i,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  these  nations 
•■ire  our  belief  in  freedom,  our  cultural  and  moral 
Editions,  and  our  determination  to  make  all 
wsonable  sacrifices  to  assure  peace.     We  have 


therefore  joined  together  with  14  nations  in  a 
common  defense  system,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Through  this  alliance,  we 
are  seeking  to  achieve  an  efficient  combination  and 
utilization  of  our  individual  resources  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  increase  the  security  of  all. 

Progress  Under  NATO 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Nato  has 
been  a  highly  successful  undertaking.  Within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  the  potential  Euro- 
pean contribution  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity has  been  translated  into  actuality.  We 
have  faced  many  complex  problems  and  difficul- 
ties, of  course,  and  have  many  problems  still  ahead 
of  us.  When  we  look  at  the  Nato  program  in  the 
perspective  of  the  past  7  years,  however,  we  can 
see  that  remarkable  progress  has  been  made.  This 
progress  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  number  of 
men  under  arms,  the  availability  of  weapons  and 
equipment,  the  establishment  of  bases,  the  im- 
provement of  organization,  training,  and  deploy- 
ment, and  similar  advances  of  a  strictly  military 
nature,  but  also  in  the  growth  of  general  political 
cohesion.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Nato 
defense  buildup  has  been  accomplished  without 
producing  an  intolerable  economic  strain  on  any 
of  the  member  governments.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
accomplished  during  a  period  when  the  overall 
European  economic  position  has  been  steadily  im- 
proving. 

On  balance,  1955  has  been  a  good  year  for  Nato. 
Despite  political  difficulties  encountered  by  certain 
governments  and  occasional  disagreement  among 
members  of  the  alliance,  the  basic  military  opera- 
tions of  Nato  have  moved  forward  smoothly. 
These  operations  receive  few  headlines,  since  they 
are  rarely  spectacular.  Once  the  major  political 
and  strategic  decisions  have  been  made,  the  day- 
to-day  job  of  building,  maintaining,  and  improv- 
ing Western  defenses  has  tended  to  become  more 
routine  and  less  exciting.  But  this  job  has  lost 
none  of  its  importance,  and  it  is  being  done. 

Probably  the  most  notable  event  of  1955  was  the 
final  ratification  of  the  Paris  Agreement  which 
restored  sovereignty  to  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  brought  this  great  nation  into  the 
Nato  family.  The  same  agreements  established 
the  Western  European  Union,  closely  linked  to 
Nato,  to  exercise  special  armament  controls 
among  the  seven  member  countries.    The  signifi- 
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cance  of  this  achievement  goes  beyond  the  addi- 
tion to  Nato  of  Germany's  sizable  military  poten- 
tial. Equally  important  was  the  fact  that  the 
Paris  Agreements  afford  a  new  foundation  for 
friendly  and  cooperative  relations  between  France 
and  Germany,  which  should  do  a  great  deal  to 
consolidate  the  unity  of  the  Atlantic  community 
as  a  whole.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  radical 
transformation  of  Soviet  tactics  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  two  Geneva  conferences  began  con- 
currently with  the  ratification  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ments, thus  affording  a  striking  demonstration  of 
the  validity  of  our  policies. 

There  have  been  other  gratifying  developments 
in  the  European  area  during  1955,  some  of  which 
are  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  Nato  pro- 
gram but  all  of  which  are  intimately  related  to 
our  overall  policies  of  building  strength  and  unity. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  the  signing  of  the 
Austrian  Treaty,  after  8  years  of  wearisome  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Government.  This 
treaty  not  only  restored  Austrian  independence 
but  had  added  significance  as  the  first  concrete  in- 
dication of  a  change  in  Soviet  tactics.  It  marked 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II  that  Soviet 
troops  have  taken  a  backward  step. 

Special  attention  is  also  being  given  to  the 
political  ties  that  bind  the  Atlantic  allies.  There 
were  five  Nato  ministerial  meetings  during  1955, 
the  largest  number  ever  held  in  any  one  year. 
Three  of  these  meetings  were  devoted  primarily 
to  general  political  consultation — to  a  broad  ex- 
change of  views  on  international  problems  and 
individual  attitudes  toward  these  problems.  I 
believe  the  consultations  held  before  the  two 
Geneva  conferences,  in  particular,  contributed 
materially  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Western  govern- 
ments in  dealing  with  the  issues  considered  at 
these  conferences. 

Soviet  Efforts  To  Destroy  Atlantic  Alliance 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviet  bloc  is  engaged  in 
a  major  effort  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  The  dissolution  of  Nato  stands  high  on 
the  Communist  list  of  objectives,  as  demonstrated 
by  their  words  and  actions  in  nearly  all  recent 
international  negotiations,  including  the  summit 
conference.  They  are  using  every  available  means 
<o  st  ir  up  old  rivalries  and  to  magnify  and  exploit 
the  in i nor  differences  that  inevitably  arise  even 
among  the  closest  allies.  They  are  also  seeking  to 
delude  members  of  the  alliance  into  a  relaxation  of 


their  defense  efforts,  both  military  and  nonri 
tary,  and  to  persuade  them  that  neutrality  ol 
a  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  course  than  i 
tinued  adherence  to  the  Atlantic  system. 

It  would  be  an  excess  of  optimism  to  ass  I 
that  these  Communist  maneuvers  have  no  pros 
of  achieving  results.  There  are  differences  am 
allies.  There  are  pressures  in  allied  countries] 
in  every  democratic  country,  to  relieve  the  j 
payers  of  some  of  the  burdens  of  defense.  Til 
is  a  certain  amount  of  neutralist  sentiment 
Western  Europe.  To  some  extent,  all  these  thi 
lend  themselves  to  Communist  exploitation, 
in  terms  of  the  policies  and  actions  of  allied  { 
ernments,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviet  c 
paign  of  division  and  enticement  has  not 
produced  any  significant  impact  upon  the  solk 
ity  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Not  only  did 
three  Western  governments  at  Geneva  mainl 
unshakable  harmony  on  fundamental  issues, 
their  general  viewpoint  was  also  supported  by 
other  Atlantic  partners.  Nor  have  the  new  So- 
tactics  yet  caused  any  noticeable  relaxation  in 
lied  defense  efforts.  The  combined  defense 
penditures,  for  example,  of  the  European  N 
countries  are  expected  to  remain  at  approximal 
the  same  levels  next  year  as  this  year. 

European  Integration 

One  very  hopeful  development  in  Europ( 
the  revival  of  the  movement  toward  political  i 
economic  integration  among  the  European 
tions  themselves.  The  Congress  is  already 
miliar  with  the  successful  establishment 
supranational  authority  over  the  production  i 
marketing  of  coal  and  steel.  The  movement 
ceived  something  of  a  setback  when  the  plan 
a  European  Defense  Community  failed  to  rec< 
parliamentary  approval,  but  is  now  showing  i 
signs  of  life.  Several  eminent  European  sta 
men  are  currently  working  on  proposals  fo 
multinational  pooling  of  atomic  power  and  i 
for  further  steps  toward  a  broad  common  mar! 
As  you  can  understand,  we  are  watching  tl 
efforts  with  the  greatest  interest  and  sympai 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  achievement  c 
closely  integrated  European  community  wo 
tend  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  Atlai 
alliance  as  a  whole. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  has  pointed  out  on  m 
than  one  occasion,  the  most  significant  thing  ab 
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Atlantic  alliance  is  not  so  much  what  has 
>ened  as  what  has  not  happened.  Before 
>  began,  we  were  harassed  by  a  long  series  of 
.s  m  Europe,  such  as  the  Communist  war  in 
*v,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  Czechoslovak 
i,  military  threats  against  Norway  and  Tur- 
and  so  forth.  Since  Nato  came  into  being 
I  have  been  no  military  hostilities  of  any  kind 
ie  European  area  and  the  Communists  have 
nined  a  single  inch  of  additional  territory, 
ink  this  speaks  for  itself, 
reciting  the  progress  made  through  Nato,  it 
it  my  purpose  to  imply  that  all  our  difficulties 
I  suddenly  vanished.  We  will  continue  to 
a  great  many  problems.  Nato  is  not  the  kind 
peration  that  we  can  ever  expect  to  wrap  up 
forget  about.  It  requires  constant  attention 
constant  effort  by  all  members  of  the  alliance, 
iding  ourselves. 

itenance  of  Military  Defenses 

lie  mutual  security  program  proposed  for  fiscal 
1957  is  directed  toward  two  of  Nato's  most 
sing  and  most  continuous  problems — the 
ntenance  and  the  progressive  modernization 
:?  military  defenses.  Even  the  best  military 
em  cannot  stand  still.  Weapons  and  equip- 
t  wear  out  or  become  obsolete,  and  military 
is  require  constant  revision.  These  problems 
z  always  existed,  but  they  have  been  greatly 
Tiified  by  the  incredible  sweep  of  modern 
nology.  While  our  information  about  the 
of  Soviet  scientific  and  technical  advancement 
">t  as  precise  as  we  would  like,  we  know  enough 
s  certain  that  the  continued  value  of  free-world 
>nse  forces  will  depend  largely  upon  our  col- 
ive  ability  to  maintain  up-to-date  equipment 
facilities,  to  replace  wornout  or  obsolete  items, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  furious  advances  of 
nee  and  technology. 

mother  current  defense  problem  receiving 
ro  attention,  of  course,  is  the  buildup  of  Ger- 
1  military  contingents.  Since  this  buildup  is 
inning  from  scratch,  many  different  things 
e  to  be  done,  ranging  from  the  enactment  of 
c  legislation  to  the  actual  recruitment,  organ- 
ion,  equipment,  and  training  of  military  forces, 
s  process  will  necessarily  be  gradual,  but  steady 
ijress  is  being  made.  The  mutual  security  pro- 
m  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1957  contains 
idditional  funds  for  the  German  buildup,  since 
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the  currently  planned  U.S.  contribution  to  this 
program  has  already  been  obligated  from  previous 
appropriations. 

The  military  problems  I  have  mentioned  are 
now  receiving  intensive  attention  by  Nato  military 
planners.  The  Defense  Ministers  of  all  member 
countries,  including  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson, 
held  a  meeting  in  October  to  consider  some  of  these 
problems,  and  a  subsequent  meeting  of  senior  mili- 
tary authorities  and  the  Nato  commanders  was 
completed  in  Paris  around  March  1.  The  central 
problem  upon  which  both  these  meetings  focused 
is  the  adaptation  of  the  Nato  defense  system  to  the 
ever-changing  requirements  and  techniques  of 
modern  warfare.  This  problem  is  gravely  com- 
plicated by  the  limited  financial  resources  avail- 
able. While  it  is  clear  to  all  that  this  adaptation 
is  essentially  evolutionary  and  that  no  sudden  and 
drastic  displacement  of  either  plans  or  machinery 
is  in  prospect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  process  move 
forward  with  minimum  delay. 

Most  of  the  funds  requested  for  Nato  during 
fiscal  year  1957  fall  under  the  heading  of  "main- 
tenance." They  will  be  used  to  service,  repair,  and 
replace  facilities  and  equipment  already  produced 
and  to  provide  training  in  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  Some  of  the  funds,  in  addi- 
tion, are  designed  to  make  more  modern  weapons 
and  equipment  available  to  our  allies,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  European 
air  defenses  and  early  warning  systems. 

Modernization  of  Military  Defenses 

There  are  approximately  $525  million  in  this 
program  set  aside  for  advanced  weapons,  of  which 
$195  million  have  already  been  planned  for  allo- 
cation to  Europe.  The  value  to  the  Europeans, 
both  in  military  and  in  psychological  terms,  of 
acquiring  guided  missiles  and  more  advanced  types 
of  aircraft  and  electronic  equipment  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  our  own 
benefit  that  we  make  these  more  modern  weapons 
available  as  a  means  of  insuring  that  American 
troops  in  Europe  will  have  at  their  side  well- 
equipped  forces  equally  able  to  mount  an  effective 
defense. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Europeans 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
rapid  changes  in  the  technology  of  modern  warfare 
and  their  limited  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the 
newer  developments.   Apart  from  the  British  and, 
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to  a  lesser  extent,  the  French,  our  European  allies 
do  not  have  the  resources  necessary  to  devote  to 
the  large-scale  research  and  development  of  new 
weapons.  Consequently,  most  European  countries 
are  looking  primarily  to  the  United  States  to  help 
them  keep  pace  with  the  growing  capabilities  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  forces.  By  sharing  the  newer 
weapons  as  they  are  developed  and  produced,  we 
can  make  it  possible  for  them  to  participate  more 
effectively  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and 
thus  to  strengthen  the  deterrent  power  of  the 
alliance. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be 
prepared  to  give  you  more  detailed  information 
about  the  projected  use  of  these  funds  and  the 
military  purposes  to  be  served.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  a  few  general  observations.  First,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  Nato  alliance,  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  our  security,  can  be  preserved 
over  a  long  period  of  time  only  if  our  European 
partners  remain  convinced  that  it  offers  them 
real  protection  and  that  their  own  contributions 
to  the  common  defense  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
This  conviction,  in  turn,  will  depend  upon  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  their  defense  efforts  will 
actually  be  meaningful  within  the  context  of  mod- 
ern instruments  and  techniques  of  warfare.  Our 
allies  already  know  that  there  are  certain  key 
items  that  they  cannot  produce  for  themselves  and 
cannot  readily  accumulate  the  dollars  to  buy. 
Unless  they  are  able  to  secure,  maintain,  and  re- 
place these  things,  they  will  feel  that  a  large  part 
of  what  they  are  able  to  do  for  themselves  would 
be  waste  effort. 

European  Contribution  to  Mutual  Security 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  things 
our  allies  are  doing  for  themselves  add  up  to  a 
very  substantial  total.  Two  years  ago  Secretary 
Dulles  pointed  out  that  our  European  allies  were 
spending  for  defense  purposes  the  equivalent  of 
three  dollars  from  their  own  budgets  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  aid  received  from  the  United 
States.  A  recent  analysis  by  my  staff  indicates 
that  these  countries  are  now  spending  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  dollars  of  their  own  money  for  each 
dollar  of  U.S.  aid  received.  Their  total  defense 
expenditures  last  year  came  to  more  than  $12  bil- 
lion, which  is  an  altogether  creditable  showing  for 
a  group  of  nations  whose  combined  gross  national 
incomes  add  up  to  less  than  one-half  of  the  U.S. 


national  income.  These  expenditures,  tog 
with  the  men  they  have  placed  under  arm  i 
output  of  their  factories  and  laboratories,  ar  \ 
bases  they  have  provided,  add  substantially  1 1 
security  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  se<! 
of  Europe.  It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  ord  ; 
common  sense — a  sound  business  propositi, 
you  will — for  the  United  States  to  continue! 
viding  certain  weapons,  equipment,  and  traj 
which  will  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  | 
European  efforts  and  produce  more  total  dei 
than  would  otherwise  be  available. 

This  is  the  fundamental  justification  fo: 
whole  program.     Without  the  program  o: 
character  and  magnitude  being  requested,  sor 
these  countries  would  undoubtedly  feel  that 
just  couldn't  accomplish  enough  to  make 
efforts  and  sacrifices  worth  while.     Some  ■« 
lack  many  key  items  of  equipment  and  t? 
face  insuperable  difficulties  in  trying  to  1 
balanced  forces  capable  of  effective  action  u 
modern  conditions  of  warfare.    The  real  d< 
sive  power  produced  by  their  own  commitn 
of  money  and  manpower  would  be  greatlj 
duced   and   there   would   be   almost   irresis 
temptation  to  reduce  these  commitments, 
final  result  would  be  a  drastic  weakening  oi 
whole  Atlantic  system.     In  terms  of  the 
defensive  power  available  to  America  and  the 
world,  we  would  clearly  lose  more  than  we  w 
save  by  not  having  this  military  assistance 
gram  being  requested. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  making  gle 
predictions.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  gei 
outlook  in  Europe  is  fairly  bright.  I  only 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Nato  represents  a 
mendous  asset  for  the  securjty  of  the  entire 
world,  including  our  own  country.  We  hav 
ready  made  a  large  investment  in  protecting 
increasing  the  value  of  this  asset.  The  proj 
now  being  presented  to  you  is  designed  to  i 
certain  that  neither  the  investment  nor  the 
itself  is  lost. 

Spain,  Yugoslavia,  Berlin 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  a  moderate  portic 
the  assistance  proposed  for  the  European  an 
fiscal  year  1957  is  designed  to  provide  econc 
type  support  to  certain  non-NATO  areas.  The ; 
est  amount  is  proposed  for  support  of  the  Spa 
defense    program.     Spain's    defense   efforts 
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losely  related  to  the  U.S. -Spanish  agreements  for 
he  construction  and  joint  use  of  a  series  of  im- 
portant strategic  air  and  naval  bases.  Therefore, 
ve  have  a  considerable  interest  in  the  effective- 
iess  of  these  efforts.  "We  also  recognize  that 
ipain,  which  did  not  participate  in  the  Marshall 
>lan  nor  the  early  military  defense  assistance  pro- 
grams, faces  unusual  economic  difficulties  in  carry - 
ng  out  its  defense  plans. 

nailer  amount  is  proposed  to  support  Yugo- 
]av  defense  efforts.  "While  Yugoslavia  is  not  al- 
ied  with  the  U.S.,  we  have  a  definite  interest  in 
figoslavia's  ability  to  maintain  the  independent 
>osition  which  it  has  achieved  with  great  risk  and 
acrifice.  Yugoslavia  is  the  only  country  that  has 
—fully  broken  away  from  the  Soviet  camp, 
fhe  measure  of  this  success  is  best  illustrated  by 
lie  fervent  campaign  which  the  Soviet  rulers  are 
iiw  waging  to  entice  Yugoslavia  back  into  the 
hrriet  spider's  web.  But  the  Yugoslavs  know 
rom  experience  what  this  means,  and  their  na- 
io!i  stands  today  as  a  vivid  reminder  to  the  satel- 
te  areas  that  it  is  still  possible  for  enslaved  peoples 
o  regain  national  existence.  Yugoslavia  is  al- 
Mtdy  spending  a  larger  percentage  of  its  national 
ncome  for  defense  than  any  other  country  in  free 
Europe,  and  the  moderate  assistance  contemplated 
n  this  program  is  intended  to  help  Yugoslavia 
ontinue  to  maintain  this  defense  program  with- 
ut  unbearable  economic  strain. 

In  past  years,  we  are  also  requesting  special 
conomic  assistance  for  programs  in  West  Berlin, 
rhe  strategic  and  psychological  importance  of  this 
•■y  Western  outpost  is  well  known,  especially  to 
hose  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have  had  an 
pportunity  to  visit  the  area.  West  Berlin  will 
ontinue  to  face  extraordinary  economic  difficul- 
ies  because  of  its  geographic  position,  and  we  are 
etermined.to  provide  all  necessary  support  to  al- 
eviate  these  difficulties  and  assure  West  Berlin's 
urvival. 
In  conclusion,  I  merely  want  to  repeat  my  con- 
iction  that  the  European  section  of  the  proposed 
lutual  security  program  represents  a  good  in- 
estment  in  our  own  national  security.  It  has  paid 
ff  in  the  past  and  we  have  every  reason  to  antici- 


pate that  it  will  pay  handsome  dividends  in  the 
future. 


Appointments  to  Advisory  Group 
on  Refugee  Relief  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
9  (press  release  182)  that  George  Meany,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  Joseph 
Gimma,  partner  in  the  New  York  investment  firm 
of  Hornblower  &  Weeks,  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Public  Advisory  Group  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Program.1  Mr.  Meany  will  be  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Afl-Cio  ;  Mr.  Gimma  will  serve 
as  a  public  member. 

Other  members  of  the  group  are : 

Msgr.  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  Chairman  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Program 
Committee  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service 

Roland  Elliott,  Director,  Immigration  Services,  Church 
World  Service,  First  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Program  Committee  of  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service 

Miss  Cordelia  Cox,  Lutheran  Refugee  Service,  Second 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Program  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foreign  Service 

Arthur  Greenleigh,  Executive  Director,  United  Hias 
Service,  Inc. 

Dr.  William  S.  Bernard,  Executive  Director,  American 
Federation  of  International  Institutes,  Inc. 

Dr.  Jan  Papanek,  President  of  the  American  Fund  for 
Czechoslovak  Refugees,  Inc. 

Abram  G.  Becker,  Executive  Director,  International  Res- 
cue Committee 

Walter  H.  Bieriuger,  Canton,  Mass.,  Vice  President, 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  and  Chairman  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Governor's  Committee  for  Refugees 

Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Houghton,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  former  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration 

The  Rev.  Clyde  N.  Rogers,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Ohio  Council 
of  Churches,  and  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  Governor's  Com- 
mittee for  the  Refugee  Program 

Clark  L.  Brody,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  29,  1955,  p.  36."'.. 
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Hungary  Accepts  U.S.  Offer 
of  Emergency  Food  Aid 

Press  release  191  dated  April  12 

Under  the  President's  authorization,  an  offer 
of  emergency  food  aid  to  victims  in  Hungary  of 
the  effects  of  the  recent  European  cold  wave  was 
presented  to  the  Hungarian  Government  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1956.1  The  oiler  was  not  accepted  at 
that  time.  In  view  of  the  increasing  severity  of 
flood  conditions  in  that  country  and  the  conse- 
quent widespread  hardships,  it  was  renewed  on 
March  23  by  the  American  Minister  to  Hungary, 
Christian  M.  Ravndal. 

The  Hungarian  Government  informed  Min- 
ister Ravndal  on  March  27  of  its  acceptance  of 
the  United  States  offer  of  food  aid. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  taking  prompt  steps, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  to  determine  what  existing  need  may 
be  met  under  the  emergency  food-aid  offer  and  to 
institute  appropriate  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  such  aid  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  undertaking  this  program,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  motivated  by  its  friendly  regard  for  the 
Hungarian  people  and  by  the  traditional  desire  of 
the  American  people  to  alleviate  suffering  wher- 
ever it  may  occur. 


Triangular  Sales  of  Farm  Products 
to  Italy  and  Austria 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  March  31  that  it  has  arranged  two 
"triangular"  transactions  involving  sales  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  to  Italy  and  Austria. 
The  local  currencies  generated  by  the  sale  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  will  finance  the  purchase 
of  goods  in  Italy  and  Austria  needed  by  other 
countries  participating  in  the  mutual  security 
program. 

Under  agreements  signed  recently  with  Italy 
and  Austria,  each  of  the  two  nations  will  purchase 
up  to  $5  million  worth  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, paying  for  them  in  local  currencies.  The 
lira  and  schilling  proceeds  of  the  sales  will  be  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
I<  a  will  make  these  funds  available  to  countries 
where  (he  United  Stales  has  defense  or  economic 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  5,  1956,  p.  367. 
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assistance  programs  which  require  coin  mod  it 
available  in  Italy  and  Austria.  When  purchae 
of  such  goods  in  Italy  and  Austria  are  agrei 
upon,  they  will  be  financed  with  the  U.S. -own 
lira  and  schilling  funds  and  the  "triangula 
transaction  will  be  completed. 

Procurement  authorizations  for  the  agricultur 
commodities  to  be  sold  to  Italy  and  Austria  w 
be  issued  later  by  Ica. 

The  agreements  with  Italy  and  Austria  we 
made  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Securi 
Act.  This  section  requires  that  at  least  $300  m 
lion  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  mutual  i 
curity  program  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
used  to  finance  the  sale  of  surplus  U.S.  agrici 
tural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  T 
local  currency  proceeds  are  to  be  used  for  mutu 
security  purposes. 

To  date  this  year,  more  than  $200  million  ij 
these  commodities  have  been  authorized  by  L 
to  more  than  a  dozen  countries. 


U.S.  Aid  to  Libya 

Press  release  184  dated  April  9 

In  extended  support  of  Libyan  economic  dev< 
opment  projects,  to  which  it  has  been  contributii 
since  1954,  the  U.S.  Government  will  grant  Lib; 
$5  million  from  this  fiscal  year's  mutual  securi 
funds.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $12  million 
aid  which  the  United  States  has  provided  Lib; 
since  1954. 

The  United  States  has  also  informed  Libya  th 
it  will  grant  that  country  another  5,000  tons 
relief  grain,  bringing  the  total  help  of  this  natu 
in  fiscal  year  1956  to  25,000  tons- 

The  Government  of  Libya  has  also  been  to 
that  in  fiscal  year  1957  the  U.S.  Government  wou 
be  prepared,  subject  to  congressional  authoriz 
tion,  to  provide  an  additional  $7  million  in  ec 
nomic  development  assistance,  relief  wheat 
needed  up  to  25,000  tons,  and  the  military  equi 
ment  for  expansion  of  the  Libyan  Army  by  i 
additional  1,000  men  after  a  U.S.  military  surv< 
team  has  determined  the  requirements. 

On  being  informed  of  the  U.S.  decision  outline 
above,  the  Libyan  Prime  Minister  stated  public 
on  April  7: 

"While  making  with  pleasure  and  satisfactic 
this  announcement  of  American  aid,  I  feel  it  ( 
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y  duty  to  emphasize  the  spirit  of  understanding 
town  by  the  American  Government  toward 
ibva's  needs  and  the  sincere  collaboration  ex- 
uded for  meeting  them. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Libyan  Government  and 
?ople  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Govern- 
ent  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  our 
no  appreciation  for  their  valued  assistance 
hich  will  not  fail  to  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
le  progress  of  our  country  and  on  raising  the 
andard  of  our  people." 


lew  ICA  Loan  to  Turkey 

A  loan  of  $25  million  to  Turkey  was  announced 
v  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
I  April  8.  This  brings  the  total  of  U.S.  aid  to 
urkey  during  the  1956  fiscal  year,  including 
rants  and  a  gift  of  emergency  food  supplies,  to 
',000.  These  funds  are  being  used  as 
•Hows : 

r.5  million,  composed  of  the  $25  million 
an  and  a  grant  of  $12.5  million,  to  finance  the 
iport  of  commodities  such  as  alloys,  chemicals, 
larmaceuticals,  and  spare  parts  for  industrial, 
ining,  agricultural,  and  highway  equipment  and 
■hides. 

— $2  million  in  technical  cooperation  grants. 
— $14  million  worth  of  emergency  food  supplies 
>nated  by  the  United  States  to  stave  off  shortages 
suiting  from  recent  floods,  an  earthquake,  and 

•  disastrous  fire.    The  food  includes  40,000  tons 

•  wheat  and  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  pow- 

•  red  milk,  flour,  and  rice  taken  from  U.S.  agri- 
<ltural  reserves. 

—$1,385,000  as  a  grant  to  pay  the  costs  of  ocean 
Unsportation  for  the  emergency  food  shipments. 

The  agreement  covering  the  loan  was  signed  for 
'irkey  by  Ambassador  Haydar  Gork.  Signing 
ir  the  United  States  was  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  pres- 
i  nt  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
Mich  administers  Ica  loans. 

In  announcing  the  $14  million  gift  of  food  sup- 
les  on  March  26,  Ica  said  that,  since  January, 
tons  of  Turkey's  grain  supply  had  been  dis- 
tbuted  free  to  disaster  victims;  an  additional 
f  e  distribution  was  to  be  made  during  March 
a  1  April.    The  wheat  included  in  the  U.S.  gift 


would  be  used  to  replenish  Turkish  stocks  from 
which  the  free  distribution  was  made. 

The  other  gift  foods  from  the  United  States — 
3,600  tons  of  powdered  milk,  2,615  tons  of  butter, 
2,615  tons  of  cheese,  1,000  tons  of  flour,  and  250 
tons  of  rice — will  be  distributed  free  to  needy  per- 
sons. The  food  is  being  supplied  under  title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  (P.  L.  480). 

The  new  loan  agreement  brings  total  economic 
aid  to  Turkey  since  the  United  States  began  pro- 
viding such  assistance  in  1947  to  more  than  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  The  United  States  has  been 
helping  Turkey  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  its  people  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  assume  increasing  responsibility  for  the  support 
of  its  defense  efforts. 

The  greater  part  of  U.S.  aid  to  Turkey  has  been 
directed  toward  such  projects  as  development  and 
improvement  of  transportation,  communications 
and  power  facilities,  mineral  resources,  and  the 
increase  of  industrial  capacity.  Aid  also  has  been 
given  in  various  agricultural  fields,  including  im- 
provement of  farm  management. 

In  the  field  of  technical  cooperation,  a  recent 
major  project  has  been  assistance  in  helping  Tur- 
key establish  a  new  university  at  Erzurum  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  This  project  is  being 
carried  out  under  contract  with  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Emphasizing  education  in  the  agri- 
cultural sciences,  the  new  institution  has  been 
named  Ataturk  University  in  honor  of  Turkey's 
first  president,  Kemal  Ataturk. 


Vice  President  of  Brazil 
To  Visit  U.S. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  13 
(press  release  196)  that  Vice  President  Joao  Goul- 
art  of  Brazil  will  visit  the  United  States  during 
the  period  April  30-May  17, 1956.  The  invitation 
was  extended  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  by 
Vice  President  Nixon  during  Mr.  Nixon's  recent 
trip  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Goulart  will  be  an  official  guest  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  Washington  during  the  period 
April  30-May  3  and  will  stay  at  Blair  House.  He 
then  expects  to  make  a  private  tour  of  several 
major  U.S.  cities. 
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The  Inter-American  Partnership 


by  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 1 


Three  years  ago,  in  this  beautiful  House  of  the 
Americas,  President  Eisenhower  expressed  his 
profound  personal  dedication  to  doing  all  he  could 
to  perfect  the  understanding  and  trust  upon  which 
the  American  community  of  nations  must  rest. 

He  stated  also  his  desire  to  visit  the  other 
American  Republics  and  know  them  better. 
Since  he  could  not  himself  make  a  prolonged  tour, 
he  sent  me  as  his  personal  representative  to  South 
America.  Soon  afterward  he  asked  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  make  a  similar  good-will  visit  to 
Middle  America. 

I  look  upon  my  own  tour  of  Latin  America  as 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  of  my  life. 
I  had  abundant  opportunity  to  deepen  my  under- 
standing of  major  problems  in  candid  discussions 
with  leaders  of  government,  labor,  business,  agri- 
culture, and  cultural  institutions.  I  observed  and 
studied  Latin  America's  remarkable  achievements 
and  thus  came  to  appreciate  Latin  America's  de- 
termination to  be  a  mighty,  progressive  factor  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  the  extension  of  peace. 
On  the  basis  of  a  continental  perspective  de- 
veloped on  the  trip  I  submitted,  upon  my  return, 
numerous  recommendations  for  strengthening 
hemispheric  solidarity — recommendations  which 
met  with  approval  and  were  incorporated  into 
United  States  policy.2 

It  is  therefore  with  a  renewal  of  the  pride  and 
pleasure  I  felt  during  the  period  of  intensive 
work  in  1953  that,  again  as  the  President's  per- 
sonal representative,  I  come  here  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  Pan  American  Day  ceremonies. 


1  Address  made  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washing- 
ton, !).('.,  on  Pan  American  Day,  Apr.  14  (OAS  press 
release).  Mr.  Eisenhower  spoke  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  President. 

i'.'  u  I.MN  of  Nov.  28,  i!)."..",,  p.  our,. 
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It  is  especially  gratifying  to  be  with  you  w 
the  Council  is  honoring  a  distinguished  fe' 
citizen  who  worked  so  diligently  for  hemispli 
cooperation,  Cordell  Hull.  For  him,  contini 
cooperation  among  the  Americas  was  a  pilot  p 
ect  for  all  nations.  Speaking  of  the  inter- An 
can  system  on  this  day  13  years  ago,  in  this  s 
House  of  the  Americas,  Secretary  Hull  decli 
that  "the  practice  of  equity  is  not  a  design  f 
hemisphere  but  is  a  rule  for  living  in  a  free 
peaceful  world."  3 

Implicit  in  Mr.  Hull's  statement  is  a  con 
that  is  fundamental  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
United  States  as  it  applies  to  the  other  Amer: 
Republics.  It  is  the  conviction  that  mutu 
helpful,  friendly,  and  abiding  relationships  am 
all  the  American  peoples  are  of  transcendent 
portance  and  that  these  relationships  do  inc 
afford  a  working  model  for  the  rest  of  mankin 


Historical  Nature  of  Inter-American  Cooperatioi 

It  is  not  especially  remarkable  that  one  of 
Secretaries  of  State  voiced  this  belief;  but  i 
significant  that  our  Secretaries  have  been  saj 
it  generation  after  generation.  Whichever  of 
political  parties  has  been  in  power,  whoever 
been  the  incumbent  of  the  White  House,  what* 
has  been  the  state  of  world  affairs,  we  have 
hered  firmly  to  the  belief  that  on  the  hearth  of 
American  family  of  nations  must  burn  a  stead 
flame  to  warm  and  illuminate  mankind. 

Our  first  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jeff  erf 
said,  "We  have  the  same  object,  the  success 
representative  government.  Nor  are  we  act 
for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole  human  ra 


'Ibid.,  Apr.  17,  1943,  p.  322. 
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etary   Elihu  Root,  at   the  Third  Interna- 
.nial   Conference   of  American   States   in    1906, 

the  American  peoples  to  show  the  world 
uit  liberty  is  the  twin  sister  of  a  just  peace.  "Let 
unite,"  he  urged,  "in  creating  .  .  .  and  making 
hvtive  an  all-American  public  opinion  whose 
)\vt'i  shall  influence  international  wrong,  [and] 
ring  us  ever  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  ordered 
hern- 
ia 1925  Secretary  Charles  Evans  Hughes  em- 
uisizetl  that  hemispheric  cooperation,  while  based 
i  mutual  self-interest  of  the  American  Republics, 
>es  not  isolate  our  peoples  from  the  rest  of  the 
orld.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  our  hemispheric 
operation  "in  itself  constitutes  a  most  important 
mtribution  to  world  peace."' 
And  only  last  year  Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles 
[pressed  this  truth  in  another  way  here  at  the 
an  American  Union,  saying:  "This  great  inter- 
im lican  system,  which  was  first  a  vision  and  a 
ream  and  then  an  expression  of  faith,  has  become 
i  our  time  the  most  solid  international  organiza- 
on  of  free  peoples  on  earth  .  .  .  beneficial  to  all 
unkind."  4 

biding  Family  Relationship 

This    persistent    view    of    our    Secretaries    of 

—that  the   family  relationship  among  the 

merican  nations  is  of  an  abiding  nature  and  is  an 

ample  for  all  mankind — has  long  been  shared  by 

a-  Congress  and  our  Chief  Executives.     Presi- 

ents  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Quincy  Adams, 

braham  Lincoln,  Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin  D. 

velt,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower — all  have  been 

ed  by  the  power,  the  peaceful  achievement, 

ad   growing   potential    of   the    inter-American 

alernity  of  nations. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  emphasize  the 

istorica]  nature  of  our  friendship  and  coopera- 

on,  for  the  overt  propagandists  and  the  covert 

ilnersives   of   today   contend   that   ours   is   an 

themeral  solidarity;  that  there  does  not  really 

a  solid  basis  for  continuing  harmony;  and 

»at  our  mask  of  pretension  will  one  day  be  cast 

>ide  to  reveal  the  real  creature,  the  hostile  im- 

rialist.     Nearly  everyone  in  the  Americas  recog- 

/■<■•  this  kind  of  talk  for  what  it  is:  a  calculated, 

alicious  misrepresentation  to  serve  the  purposes 

a  clever  world  conspiracy  which  holds  our 

;    spiritual    convictions    in    contempt    and 

'  Ibid.,  May  2,  1955,  p.  728. 
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Solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Press  release  195  dated  April  13 

President  Eisenhower  has  issued  a  proclamation  ! 
designating  the  period  April  8-14  as  Pan  American 
Week,  and  Saturday,  April  14,  as  Pan  American  Day. 
In  his  proclamation,  the  President  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  April  14  will  mark  the  sixty-sixth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  forerunner  of  the  great  inter-American 
system  now  known  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  many  ex- 
amples of  the  friendly  cooperation  and  common 
purpose  which  has  been  traditionally  a  hallmark  of 
United  States  relations  with  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere.  Several  friendly  visits  were  exchanged 
by  representatives  of  our  respective  governments. 
A  number  of  important  new  agreements  were  signed 
looking  to  the  development  of  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
providing  for  mutual  economic  and  technical 
assistance. 

The  efficacy  and  great  moral  influence  of  the 
peace  machinery  of  the  OAS  were  again  demon- 
strated when  it  was  used  successfully  to  bring 
about  a  solution  of  a  difficult  situation  which  had 
arisen  between  two  of  our  neighbor  governments. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  Central  America, 
which  now  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  2 
years. 

The  United  States  on  its  part  was  privileged  to 
lend  assistance  in  connection  with  the  floods  which 
struck  in  parts  of  Mexico  and  Honduras,  and  the 
polio  epidemic  in  Argentina.  We  ourselves  received 
aid  from  several  of  our  neighbor  republics  when 
floods  and  hurricanes  hit  our  northeast  coast  in 
the  summer  of  1955. 

The  solidarity  of  the  sister  republics  of  this 
hemisphere  is  based  on  faith.  First  and  foremost, 
it  is  faith  in  the  institutions  all  are  pledged  to 
defend.  Secondly,  and  equally,  it  is  faith  in  one 
another.  It  is  in  such  spirit  that  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  21  American  Republics  join 
together  to  celebrate  this  Pan  American  Week. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  2,  1956,  p.  544. 


which  seeks,  by  coercion  and  subversion,  to  control 
the  destiny  of  mankind. 

Our  cooperation  not  only  has  a  proud,  long  his- 
tory;  it  also  possesses  the  assurance  of  a  beneficial 
future.  For  it  is  grounded  firmly  on  mutuality  in 
our  relations.  As  I  stated  in  my  report  to  my 
brother  and  his  associates  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, our  solidarity  is  based,  first  upon  a  genuine 
understanding  of  one  another — an  understanding 
that  permeates  not  only  governments  but  also  the 
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great  masses  of  all  our  peoples.  It  is  based,  second, 
upon  the  closely  related  requisites  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  the  sovereign  equality  of  states.  This  is 
especially  important  in  relations  between  large  and 
small,  powerful  and  weak  nations,  for  nations,  like 
people,  have  dignity  and  pride;  only  if  each  re- 
spects the  rights,  aspirations,  cultures,  sensibil- 
ities, and  equal  legal  rights  of  the  others  can  there 
be  permanence  in  their  friendship.  Our  coopera- 
tion is  based  upon  another  fundamental:  mutual 
security.  This  is  imperative  in  our  threatened 
world.  This  concept,  indeed,  originated  among 
the  American  family  of  nations  and  was  formal- 
ized, as  all  know,  in  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
of  1947.  And  the  other  great  requisite  for  our  con- 
tinuing cooperation  is  firm  adherence  to  common 
goals — the  goals  of  peace,  liberty,  independence, 
rising  levels  of  well-being,  and  the  attainment  of 
spiritual  values. 

But  while  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  elements 
of  our  hemispheric  unity  are  correct  and  firmly  es- 
tablished, we  recognize  that  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  no  doubt  always  will  remain  to  be  done, 
if  our  unity  is  to  yield  the  constructive  results  we 
all  desire. 

Fortunately,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  several  years  to  improve  relationships;  es- 
pecially has  a  great  deal  been  done  to  improve 
mutual  understanding  and  to  strengthen  economic 
cooperation. 

Heightened  U.S.  Interest 

Never  has  interest  in  my  country  in  all  phases 
of  inter-American  relations  been  so  widespread 
as  it  is  now.  This  heightened  interest  was  no 
doubt  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  anxiety  our 
people  felt  for  a  time  at  the  Communist  threat 
that  was  so  narrowly  averted  in  one  American 
nation. 

But  it  is  due  also,  I  am  sure,  to  an  increasing 
awareness  of  our  economic,  political,  military, 
and  cultural  interdependence;  to  the  widespread 
publicity  given  to  the  inter-American  conferences 
at  Caracas,  Rio,  and  Ciudad  Trujillo;  to  the  swift 
steps  taken  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  settle  quickly  three  serious  disputes 
among  member  nations ;  to  a  tremendous  increase 
in  (lie  exchange-of -persons  programs,  and  to  the 
modest  additional  support  of  American  schools  in 
Latin  America;  to  the  most  welcome  visits  to  the 
United  States  of  the  President  of  Uruguay,  the 


President  of  Guatemala,  the  President-elect  J 
Brazil,  the  President  of  Mexico,  and  the  Prii 
Minister  of  Canada;  to  the  visits  of  our  V: 
President  to  Middle  America  and  Brazil ;  and  i 
the  visits  of  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  i 
every  Republic  of  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  meetings  at  high  official  leve, 
genuine  mutual  understanding  is  being  contir 
ally  enhanced  by  the  exchange  of  literally  the 
sands  of  students,  business  and  professional  m 
and  women,  and  a  rising  tide  of  tourists. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  has  ( 
panded  its  programs  of  intellectual  and  cultui 
cooperation  in  Latin  America.  More  books  th 
ever  before  are  being  translated  from  Portugu( 
and  Spanish  into  English,  and  vice  versa.  Lai 
American  music  has  invaded  the  theaters,  clu , 
and  homes  of  my  country  as  a  welcome  retaliati 
for  the  infiltration  of  United  States  jive  and  roc 
and-roll  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Lai 
American  Republics.  And  at  this  moment,  exh: 
its  of  Argentinean,  Chilean,  Peruvian,  Venezuela 
and  Caribbean  arts  are  being  shown  in  ma: 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  all,  however,  mutual  understanding! 
being  increased  through  the  growing  volume  ; 
material  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio  and  te 
vision;  in  every  country  of  the  American  co]- 
munity  our  people  are  being  exposed  to  inf orir 
tion  and  ideas  about  all  the  other  countries  of  t 
hemisphere. 

Increased  understanding  and  mutual  respe, 
valuable  in  themselves,  have  also  effective 
strengthened  economic  cooperation — the  real  k' 
to  better  relations  among  our  countries  a: 
peoples. 

Consistent  Economic  Programs 

The  most  important  recommendation  I  made 
my  report  to  the  President  nearly  3  years  ago  w  i 
that  the  United  States  adopt  and  adhere  to  tra  i 
policies  with  Latin  America  which  possess  si 
bility  and  a  minimum  of  mechanisms  permitti ; 
the  imposition  of  increased  tariffs  or  quotas. 
emphasized  that  real  cooperation  in  this  hen 
sphere  can  flow  only  from  intelligent  adherence  • 
consistent    economic    programs,    honorably   a:' 
continuously  observed. 

I  can  proudly  say  today  that  both  by  congn 
sional  enactments  and  by  firm  policies  establish 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gc 
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r nine iit,  greater  stability  has  been  infused  into  our 
raile.  financial,  and  other  economic  relationships. 
ance  of  access  to  the  groat  market  of  the 
Jnited  States,  with  a  minimum  of  changes  in  the 
ales,  is  the  most  effective  guaranty  of  economic 
tability  in  Latin  America.  Similar  assurance 
hat  the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  can  con- 
inue  to  buy  much  of  our  surplus  production  is  an 
awntial  of  economic  prosperity  in  the  United 
Mates. 

In  the  last  several  years,  too,  the  United  States 
Tovernment  has  recognized  that  public  and  pri- 
ate  lending  for  sound  development  projects  must 
:o  forward  on  a  substantial  scale.  Production  and 
Productivity  are  increasing  more  rapidly  in  Latin 
Vmerica  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  This 
dvance  creates  an  insatiable  demand  for  capital. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  placing  greatest 
eliance,  as  we  should,  upon  a  flow  of  private 
apital  for  investment.  That  flow  can  be  encour- 
ged  best  by  the  Latin  American  nations  them- 
elves.  Nonetheless,  the  United  States  has  an- 
ounced  repeatedly  in  the  last  several  years  that 

favors  public  loans  to  finance  those  sound  proj- 
cts  for  which  private  financing  is  not  available, 
ndeed,  we  have  assured  all  nations  of  Latin 
unerica  that  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
itisfy  all  applications  for  sound  economic-de- 
elopment  loans  for  which  capital  is  not  reason- 
bly  available  either  from  private  sources  or  from 
le  International  Bank.  Both  the  Export-Im- 
ort  Bank  and  the  International  Bank,  I  am  told, 
ave  ample  funds  to  lend;  indeed,  they  are  pre- 
ared  to  process  applications  greatly  in  excess  of 
lose  now  on  hand. 

Since  its  creation  in  1934,  the  Export- Import 
-ank  has  authorized  loans  totaling  more  than 
.000,000.  Some  20  months  ago  the  Bank 
nnounced  a  new  policy  designed  to  expand  its 
•  tivities  in  Latin  America.  In  the  next  full 
>ar,  loans  to  Latin  America  increased  by  more 
uin  500  percent  to  $284,000,000,  or  58  percent  of 
le  Bank's  total  loans.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
in  be  counted  on  to  continue  to  make  important 
mtributions  to  the  economic  development  of  this 

•rni  sphere. 

Inter- American  cooperation  is  developing  pro- 
rams  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes — 
operation  which  may  one  day  be  recognized  as 
i  significant  turning  point  in  history.  For  nu- 
'ear  science  may   bring   productive   energy  to 

any  nations  which  now  suffer  a  serious  deficiency 
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and  which  are  constantly  having  difficulty  with 
foreign  exchange  because  of  the  imperative  need 
to  import  oil,  coal,  and  other  fuels. 

Truly  impressive  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  construction  of  the  Inter- American  Highway ; 
through  greatly  increased  appropriations  the 
United  States  is  contributing  a  major  share  of  the 
cost  of  what  may  soon  become  the  most  traveled 
artery  of  the  Americas.  Additional  programs 
of  technical  assistance  have  been  worked  out  in 
education,  agriculture,  public  health,  and  related 
fields. 

Many  of  our  countries,  the  United  States  among 
them,  have  suffered  in  recent  years  from  such 
natural  disasters  as  floods,  hurricanes,  and  epi- 
demics of  disease;  all  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  have  received  prompt  and  gener- 
ous assistance  from  other  American  peoples. 
This  aid  has  been,  indeed,  a  persuasive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  heart  of  America. 

It  is  a  long  story,  this  story  of  inter- American 
cooperation  for  better  health,  better  education, 
better  living  conditions;  for  peace,  for  freedom, 
for  order,  and  for  independence. 

It  has  been  said,  and  justly  said,  that  inter- 
American  neighborliness  is  not  only  the  policy  of 
the  American  governments  but  also  a  state  of 
mind  of  all  our  peoples.  I  am  sure  this  is  so. 
But  while  we  have  made  traditional  the  practice 
of  proclaiming  this  fact  anew  every  year  on  Pan 
American  Day,  I  believe  all  of  us  here  would  agree 
that  this  attitude  must  in  fact  guide  our  actions 
every  day  of  every  year. 

Good  Partners 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  I 
think  I  may  confidently  say  that  our  state  of  mind 
in  this  regard  is  better  than  ever  before.  The  de- 
velopment is  sufficient  that  we  have  had  to  find 
words  to  describe  our  thinking.  We  have  gradu- 
ally dropped  the  phrase  "good  neighbor"  and 
have  substituted,  with  sincerity,  the  phrase  "good 
partner." 

This  signifies  much  more  than  a  difference  of 
words.  It  underscores  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  we  share. 

As  neighbors,  each  American  Republic  tried  in 
the  economic  field  to  adopt  policies  and  follow 
courses  which  would  not  prejudice  the  interests 
of  the  other  members  of  the  total  community. 
Each  sought  in  good  faith  to  respond  construc- 
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tively  to  requests  for  cooperation  and  assistance 
from  others.  In  the  United  States  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  gave  a  new  and  meaningful  direc- 
tion to  our  hemispheric  programs  and  relations. 

That  policy  has  logically  carried  us  to  the  re- 
lationship that  exists  and  must  exist  between  us 
today — a  relationship  which  is  so  close  that  it  can 
no  longer  accurately  be  described  as  that  of  neigh- 
bors. So  interdependent  are  our  destinies  today 
that  each  American  Republic  must  recognize  its 
direct,  continuing,  and  even  selfish  interest  in  the 
solution  of  the  critical  problems  of  every  other 
member  of  the  family.  We  must  now  be  depend- 
able, honorable  partners  in  a  great  and  lasting 
enterprise — the  peaceful  independence,  the  pros- 
perity, and  the  happiness  of  all  our  peoples — 
peoples  with  great  and  marvelous  cultural  divers- 
ity but  with  equally  great  and  inescapable 
interdependent  goals. 

In  the  spirit  of  partnership  we  have  in  recent 
years  made  substantial  progress  toward  better 
understanding  and  mutual  respect,  and  improved 
political,  military,  and  economic  cooperation. 
That  must  give  us  all  deep  satisfaction.  As  I  said 
in  concluding  my  report  on  Latin  America  to 
President  Eisenhower : 

"Working  together,  the  nations  of  this  Hem- 
isphere can,  if  history  should  so  decree,  stand 
firmly  against  any  enemy  in  war,  and  prosper 
mightily  together  in  times  of  peace." 


World  Trade  Week,  1956 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  it  is  the  continuing  desire  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  strengthen  our  ties  of  friendship 
with  all  nations  of  the  free  world  and  to  foster  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  them ;  and 

Whereas  international  trade,  travel,  and  investment 
make  vital  contributions  to  international  stability  and 
the  mutual  development  of  resources,  security,  and  cul- 
ture; and 

Whekeas  the  expansion  of  international  social,  cul- 
tural, and  business  relationships  promotes  the  unity  and 
solidarity  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world ;  and 

Whereas  the  national  interest  requires  that  we  join 
with  friendly  nations  in  dealing  with  our  trade  problems 
on  a  cooperative  basis : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  I) WIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  20,  1966,  as  World  Trade  Week; 
and  I  request  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  and  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  possessioi 
and  municipalities  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
the  observance  of  that  week. 

I  also  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural,  education) 
and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  people  in  the  United  Stat 
generally,  to  observe  World  Trade  Week  with  gathering 
discussions,  exhibits,  ceremonies,  and  other  appropria 
activities  designed  to  promote  continuing  awareness 
the  importance  of  world  trade  to  our  economy  and  0 
relations  with  other  nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  ai 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-four 

day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ninetei 

[seal]     hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  of  the  Independen 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundn 

and  eightieth. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


Western  Europe  Cuts  Curbs 
on  Dollar-Area  Imports 

The  International  Cooperation  Administratio 
announced  on  March  28  that  substantial  progret 
in  relaxing  restrictions  on  imports  into  Wester 
Europe  from  the  dollar  area  had  been  reporte 
that  day  by  the  Organization  for  European  Ec< 
nomic  Cooperation.  As  of  January  1, 1956,  son 
54  percent  of  all  private  imports  by  the  17  Oee 
member  countries  from  the  United  States  an 
Canada,  based  on  their  dollar  value,  were  free  c 
quantitative  restrictions.  This  compares  wit 
only  11  percent  free  of  such  Testrictions  at  th 
beginning  of  1953. 

The  progress  report  brought  an  expression 
approval  from  John  B.  Hollister,  Director  of  tl 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  wb 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  recent  Oei 
Council  meeting  at  Paris. 

"This  report,"  said  Mr.  Hollister,  "constitute 
positive  evidence  that  Western  European  coui 
tries  are  following  through  on  their  commitmei 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  an 
Trade,  to  remove  restrictions  on  imports  as  thei 
external  financial  position  improves.  The  Unite 
States  Government  is  pleased  to  note  this  progra 
in  Western  Europe." 
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On  the  whole,  the  level  of  liberalization  has  been 
gher  for  food  and  feedstuffs  and  for  raw  mate- 
d  than  for  manufactured  goods. 
For  the  first  9  months  of  1955,  member  coun- 
ies'  total  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
anada  were  40  percent  above  those  of  the  cor- 
eponding  period  in  1054,  while  their  total  im- 
nrts  from  all  sources  showed  a  15  percent  rise. 
The  increase  in  dollar  imports  contributed  to 
i   enlargement   of   the   trade   deficit    with   the 
nited  States  and  Canada,  since  member  country 
Sports  did  not  increase  correspondingly.     How- 
er.  there  was  an  overall  increase  in  gold  and 
>llar  holdings  in  1955  by  more  than  $800  million, 
le  primarily  to  American  military  expenditures. 
With  regard  to  so-called  "invisible"  transac- 
ting, such  as  payments  for  services  and  ware- 
rasing  charged  for  goods  in  international  trade, 
•turns  on  foreign  investments,  business  travel, 
>-.,  the  report  indicates  that  liberalization  with 
espect  to  the  dollar  area  is  more  general  and  more 
.tensive  than  in  the  case  of  commodity  trade. 
The  Oef.c  report  is  entitled  Liberalization  of 
>/ rope's  Dollar  Trade.     It  is  based  on  replies  of 
ember  countries  to  a  questionnaire,  on  docu- 
sate relating  to  commercial  policies,  and  on  dis- 
issions  between  government  representatives  from 
le  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Western  Euro- 
?an  countries. 

Oeec  member  countries  are  Austria,  Belgium, 
•enmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ire- 
nd,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
iy.  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and 
ie  United  Kingdom.  Canada  and  the  United 
tates  are  associate  members. 


arifff  Negotiations  With  Finland, 
ranee,  Dominican  Republic 

e»s  release  194  dated  April  12 

The  United  States  has  concluded  negotiations 
ith  the  Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  and 
ranee  whereby  these  countries  withdrew  or  modi- 
id  under  article  XXVIII  of  the  General  Agree- 
ent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  a  number  of  tariff  con- 
is  previously  granted  to  the  United  States, 
lthough  no  changes  in  U.S.  tariff  rates  were  in- 
)lved,  the  negotiations  permitted  the  United 
fates  to  obtain  new  concessions  from  the  three 
•untries  designed  to  offset  the  concessions  with- 


drawn or  modified  and  to  maintain  the  previous 
level  of  reciprocal  concessions. 

At  specified  but  infrequent  intervals  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  procedures,  the  contract- 
ing parties  of  the  general  agreement  are  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  or  modify  tariff  concessions 
previously  granted.  These  concessions  are  either 
reductions  in  tariff  rates  or  agreements  not  to  in- 
crease these  rates.  In  such  cases,  the  contracting 
party  with  whom  the  concession  was  originally 
negotiated  or  any  other  contracting  party  having 
a  substantial  trade  interest  in  the  concessionary 
item  has  the  right  to  negotiate  for  new  concessions 
with  the  objective  of  reestablishing  the  previous 
level  of  concessions. 

In  such  negotiations  a  variety  of  factors  is  con- 
sidered in  assessing  the  compensatory  concessions 
offered  for  those  withdrawn  or  modified.  The 
trade  value  of  the  products  affected  is  one  item. 
Another  is  the  extent  and  severity  of  modifications 
and  withdrawals  contrasted  with  the  probable 
trade-expansion  potential  of  the  compensatory 
concessions  which  might  be  granted.  The  exis- 
tence and  operation  of  quantitative  restrictions 
may  also  be  significant,  as  well  as  different 
methods  of  valuing  the  same  product,  i.  e.,  whether 
as  an  import  on  the  one  hand  or  as  an  export  on  the 
other.  An  examination  of  all  pertinent  factors  is, 
therefore,  conducted  before  a  new  balance  is  struck 
in  order  to  assure  that  compensatory  offers  in 
reality  maintain  the  existing  level  of  reciprocal 
concessions. 

United  States  participation  in  these  negotiations 
was  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements, 
the  group  which  advises  the  President  on  trade 
agreement  matters. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  changes  involved 
in  the  present  set  of  negotiations  follows.1 

Dominican  Republic.  The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic modified  three  concessions  made  to  the  United 
States  relating  to  paints  and  varnishes.  With 
regard  to  varnishes,  the  modification  consisted 
wholly  in  revising  the  Dominican  tariff  classifi- 
cation of  this  commodity,  breaking  up  the  pre- 
vious "basket"  item  into  a  number  of  categories, 


1  For  details,  see  Department  of  State  publication  6324. 
Results  of  similar  negotiations  with  16  other  countries 
will  be  found  in  Department  of  State  publications  5881, 
6001,  6201,  and  6291. 
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without  increasing  the  duty  for  any  of  the  com- 
ponent parts.  The  paint  and  pigment  category 
was  similarly  revised,  but  duties  in  this  instance 
were,  in  general,  increased.  Imports  by  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  the  United  States  for  this 
latter  group  of  paints  and  pigments  were  $559,000 
in  1954. 

To  compensate  for  these  increases,  the  Domini- 
can Republic  reduced  concessionary  rates  already 
granted  on  six  items  and  provided  new  concessions 
on  five  items.  Imports  from  the  United  States  of 
these  11  items  by  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1954 
amounted  to  $543,000,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  cigarette  tobacco  and  wheat  semolina. 

Finland.  Finnish  rates  of  duty  on  17  items, 
directly  negotiated  with  the  United  States,  were 
increased  and  rebound  at  the  higher  rates.  In 
1954  Finland  imported  nearly  $600,000  of  all  of 
these  items  from  the  United  States,  the  most  im- 
portant being  certain  varieties  of  fruit  preserves 
and  preparations,  compressors  and  air  pumps,  and 
miscellaneous  machinery  and  apparatus. 

In  return,  Finland  made  concessions  on  11  items. 
In  four  instances  duties  were  reduced  and  re- 
bound; in  seven,  concessions  on  new  items  were 
gr  mted.  Imports  from  the  United  States  of  these 
11  items  by  Finland  amounted  to  $819,000  in  1954. 
Lubricating  oils  and  tinned  sheet  iron  and  steel 
comprised  the  principal  part  of  this  trade. 

France.  Of  the  14  tariff  concessions  modified 
by  France,  six  were  originally  negotiated  with  the 
United  States.  All  of  these  modifications  in- 
creased French  import  duties.  According  to 
French  statistics  for  1953,  the  latest  data  sup- 
plied, imports  of  these  items  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $283,000,  the  preponderant 
part  being  unsweetened  fruit  and  vegetable  juices. 
United  States  trade  data  showed  exports  of 
$238,000  for  all  14  items  to  France  in  1954. 

As  compensation,  France  reduced  duties  on  four 
items  and  bound  rates  on  two  others.  French  sta- 
tistics indicated  imports  of  these  items  from  the 
United  States  to  be  $1,791,000  in  1953,  most  of 
them  being  fresh  oranges.  United  States  statistics 
for  1954  listed  exports  of  $460,000  for  all  of  these 
items,  fresh  oranges  again  ranking  as  the  prin- 
cipal item.  As  an  additional  concession,  France 
agreed  not  to  seek  compensation  for  the  United 
Stales  withdrawal  in  August  1955  of  its  tariff  con- 
on  on  bicycles. 
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Continuation  of  Rate  of  Duty 
on  Imports  of  Hatters'  Fur 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  29 

The  President  on  March  29  concurred  wir 
the  Tariff  Commission's  recent  finding  that  : 
formal  investigation  should  be  instituted  at  tl 
time  to  determine  whether  the  tariff  should 
reduced  on  imports  of  hatters'  fur.1    The  Pre 
dent  found,  with  the  Tariff  Commission,  th 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  at  this  time  to  reop 
the  escape-clause  action  which  resulted  in  an  i 
crease  of  the  duty  on  imports  of  hatters'  fi 
The  President's  decision  means  that  the  increas 
rate  of  duty  established  in  1952  as  a  result 
escape-clause  action  will  continue  to  apply  wit 
out  reduction  or  other  modification. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  after  the  viev 
of  all  interested  departments  and  agencies  of  t 
executive  branch  had  been  received  and  studk- 
The  Tariff  Commission's  report  was  made  pi 
suant  to  Executive  Order  10401,  which  requii 
periodic  review  of  actions  taken  under  the  esca 
clause.  It  was  transmitted  to  the  President 
February  6,  1956. 

The  tariff  on  hatters'  fur  was  reduced  as  t. 
result  of  trade  agreement  negotiations  in  19 
and  again  in  1948.  Effective  February  9,  19.f 
the  tariff  on  imports  of  hatters'  fur  was  increas . 
as  the  result  of  an  escape-clause  action  to  its  pr< 
ent  rate  of  47%0  per  pound  but  not  less  than 
percent  nor  more  than  35  percent  ad  valorem. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  constitutes 
third  periodic  review  of  the  escape-clause  acti 
taken  on  this  product. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Ap 
11  (press  release  187)  that  the  U.S.  Governing 
will  be  represented  at  the  Inter- American  P(J 
and  Harbor  Conference,  which  will  meet  at  Si 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  April  25-May  6,  1956,  byi 


1  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  may  be 
fcained  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  , 
D.C. 

Department  of  State  BuJ/ei 
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tion  composed  of  the  following  representa- 
ve6  of  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  of  private 
roups  concerned  with  port  administration  and 
aritime  transportation: 

^airman 

harles  P.  Nolan,  Officer  in  Charge,  Transportation  and 
Communications,  Office  of  Regional  American  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State 

.ce  Chairman 

oward  J.  Marsden,  Chief,  Division  of  Port  Develop- 
ment. Maritime  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

dcisers 

i'njamin  P.  Clark,  Commander,  USCG,  Chief,  Port  Se- 
curity Section,  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

Eugene  Kennedy.  Assistant  Collector  of  Customs,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

?orge  J.  Leovy,  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
New  York,  N.T. 

obert  E.  Mayer,  President,  Pacific  American  Steamship 

^sociation,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
tthew  C.  O'Hearn,  American  Merchant  Marine  Insti- 
tute, Washington,  D.C. 
rrold  P.  Turner,  President,  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities,  Mobile,  Ala. 

,  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  bring  together 
lalified  technical  experts  of  the  American  Re- 
pblics  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  port  admin- 
iration,  port  practices  and  regulations,  terminal 
>eration  (including  warehousing),  cargo  han- 
ing,  cargo  loss  prevention,  port  congestion,  port 
odernization,  and  free-trade  zones. 


larshall  Islanders'  Petition 
1  Nuclear  Tests  in  Pacific 

ATEMENT  BY  BENJAMIN  GERIG  > 

The  United  States  delegation  has  just  been  in- 
Irmed  by  the  Department  of  State  that  a  petition 
jncerning  the  forthcoming  nuclear  tests  to  be 
Id  at  the  Pacific  Proving  Grounds  was  received 
j  the  chairman  of  the  Visiting  Mission  from  the 
arshallese  Congress  Hold-Over  Committee. 
In  accordance  with  rule  84,  paragraphs  1  and  2, 

je  original  was  sent  to  the  Secretary-General 

■ 

Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  Mar.  20  (U.S./ 
R  press  release  2371).  Mr.  Gerig  is  Deputy  U.S.  Rep- 
:«ntative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council. 


and  a  copy  to  the  United  Nations  Acting  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory.  We 
assume  that  the  original  has  been  or  will  shortly 
be  received  by  the  Secretary- General  and  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  petitioners  in  effect  reiterate  their  petition 
of  April  20,  1954,2  expressing  the  desire  that  the 
nuclear  tests  should  cease  or  that,  if  considered 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  and  se- 
curity, should  be  conducted  with  all  feasible  pre- 
caution. I  may  say  parenthetically  that  all  such 
precautions  are  being  taken. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  these  people,  and  we  share  with  them  the 
hope  that  a  fully  safeguarded  disarmament  pro- 
gram, including  an  "open  sky"  agreement,  will  be 
reached  which  will  make  such  testing  unneces- 
sary. Although  we  have  already  discussed  the 
essentials  of  this  problem  and  although  the  peti- 
tion raises  no  new  questions,  the  United  States 
delegation  wishes  to  make  clear  that  it  is  prepared 
to  have  the  Council  discuss  the  petition  at  the 
present  session  if  it  desires  to  do  so.3 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  AS 
ADMINISTERING  AUTHORITY  « 

Nothing  would  please  the  Administering  Au- 
thority more  than  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Marshallese  people  that  nuclear  tests 
be  discontinued  in  their  islands,  but  this  is  not  yet 
possible.  The  Marshallese  people  can,  however, 
be  assured  that  the  decision  to  hold  further  tests  in 
these  islands  was  considered  a  matter  of  such  grav- 
ity that  it  was  taken  by  President  Eisenhower  him- 
self. Moreover,  it  was  not  taken  until  very  care- 
ful and  comprehensive  studies  were  made  that 

2  Bulletin  of  June  7,  1954,  p.  887. 

3  On  Mar.  29  the  Council,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  approved 
the  proposal  of  its  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions 
(U.N.  doc.  T/L.  649)  that  the  Council  draw  to  the  peti- 
tioners' attention  the  observations  of  the  Administering 
Authority ;  reaffirm  its  resolution  of  1954 ;  and  recommend 
that  all  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  "to  guard 
against  any  possible  dangers,"  "to  settle  forthwith  all 
justified  claims  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bikini  and  Eniwetok 
relating  to  their  temporary  displacement"  in  connection 
with  the  earlier  nuclear  tests  which  were  held  in  the 
Pacific  Proving  Grounds  in  1954,  and  "to  compensate  the 
families  which  may  have  to  be  temporarily  evacuated, 
for  any  losses  which  may  result  from  further  nuclear 
weapons  tests." 

*  U.N.  doc.  T/OBS.10/5  dated  Mar.  26. 
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convinced  him  that  there  was  at  present  no  prac- 
ticable alternative. 

Under  President  Eisenhower's  leadership,  the 
United  States  is  earnestly  seeking,  along  with 
other  Governments,  a  fully  safeguarded  disarma- 
ment agreement  which  would  make  such  tests  un- 
necessary. Until  such  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  and  as  long  as  there  is  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression, elementary  prudence  requires  the  United 
States  to  continue  its  tests.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
the  United  States  that  it  has  a  responsibility  not 
only  to  its  people  but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world  to  maintain  at  a  maximum  its  capacity  to 
deter  aggression  and  preserve  peace.  Thus  it  be- 
lieves that,  under  present  circumstances,  further 
tests  are,  in  the  words  of  the  petitioners,  "abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  eventual  well  being  of  all 
the  people  of  this  world". 

The  question  remains  as  to  whether  such  tests 
could  not  be  conducted  elsewhere  than  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  An  exhaustive 
examination  of  alternative  sites  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  was  under- 
taken. The  conclusion  reached  was  that  there  was 
no  other  technically  suitable  site  available  to  the 
United  States  where  such  complete  safeguards 
against  possible  hazards  could  be  taken. 

Even  after  this  conclusion  was  reached,  there 
was  no  decision  to  hold  further  tests  in  the  islands 
until  a  system  of  precautionary  measures  was 
worked  out  that  gave  convincing  assurance  that  no 
human  being,  inhabitant  of  the  Trust  Territory 
or  otherwise  would  be  in  any  way  endangered  by 
the  tests. 

Thus  the  Administering  Authority  believes 
that,  although  the  United  States  Government  is 
regrettably  unable  to  comply  with  the  first  re- 
quest of  the  petitioners,  so  far  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible the  authorities  are  complying  with  the  sec- 
ond, namely  that  "all  possible  precautionary 
measures  be  taken  before  such  weapons  are  ex- 
ploded". 

To  begin  with,  a  danger  area  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  boundaries  of  this  area  and  the  date 
they  become  effective  have  been  continually  pub- 
licized since  1  March  by  all  available  means,  not 
only  in  the  Trust  Territory  but  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  see  that 
(he  people,  of  Hie  Trust  Territory,  as  well  as  all 
other  people,  are  aware  well  in  advance  that  it 
will  he  dangerous  to  enter  this  area  after  20  April. 
Such  warnings  alone  will  not  be  relied  on.     Elabo- 


rate sea  and  air  patrols  before  each  test  will  e 
conducted  to  make  sure  that  no  vessel  or  aircr  t 
has  strayed  into  the  area. 

The  Administering  Authority  would  like  to  I 
fer  to  the  statement  on  12  January  1956  of  i 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission! 
the  effect  that 

The  forthcoming  series  of  nuclear  tests  at  the  Eni;. 
tok  Proving  Grounds,  as  announced  today  by  the  C  ,- 
mission  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  will  inv<« 
weapons  generally  smaller  in  yield  than  those  teti 
during  the  1954  test  series. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  energy  release  of  the  larj  t 
test  will  be  substantially  below  that  of  the  maxim 
1954  test. 

The  timing  of  all  test  shots  will  be  govenl 
by  the  judgement  of  weather  experts  assisted  v 
new  devices  and  techniques.  The  precauti<8 
that  will  be  taken  will  ensure  that  "fallout"  vl 
occur  only  in  the  danger  area,  which  does  not  i 
elude  inhabited  islands. 

Among  the  steps  that  will  be  taken  are  i 
following : 

1.  Improved  techniques  will  provide  for  mi 
reliable  weather  predictions.  The  number  i 
weather  stations  in  the  Pacific  will  be  increasj 
aircraft  will  fly  at  high  altitude  to  collect  weatlr 
data  and  new  type  weather  balloons  and  rock  8 
will  ascend  to  greater  altitudes  to  gather  weatl  r 
data.  Recently  developed  computers  have  meYi 
anized  most  of  the  computational  problems  i 
predicting  fallout  patterns,  permitting  forecaa 
to  be  made  much  more  rapidly  than  heretofc*. 

2.  Following  each  detonation,  aerial  flights  v  J 
be  initiated  to  accomplish  a  quick  radiologi  l 
survey  of  the  islands  and  surrounding  seas. 

3.  There  will  be  U.S.  Air  Weather  Service  al 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  personnel  present  a 
sixteen  islands  for  monitoring  purposes.  Tly 
will  be  equipped  with  adequate  radiological  m<  - 
itoring  devices  and  two-way  radios.  These  islail 
are  as  follows:  Rongerik,  Tarawa,  Wotho,  Utiii 
Majuro,  Kusaie,  Ujelang,  Midway,  Kwajalein,  I  o 
Jima,  Guam,  Johnson,  Truk,  Wake,  Ponape,  si 
Rongelap. 

4.  Radioactive  clouds  caused  by  the  tests  \n 
be  tracked  by  airplanes  to  check  on  their  course 

In  paragraph  2  (a)  of  their  petition  the  M- 
shallese  request  that  "all  human  beings  and  thr 
valuable  possessions  be  transported  to  safe  (I 
tances  first,  before  such  explosions  occur".  It  \u 
not  be  necessary  to  evacuate  any  of  the  Marshall  e 
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tople  from  their  present  homes  prior  to  the  tests, 
is  fully  expected  that  no  evacuation  will  be 
lied  for  during  or  after  the  tests,  but  in  con- 
•rniity  with  good  planning  complete  plans  have 
>en  prepared  for  emergency  evacuation  of  the 
habitants. 

In  paragraph  '2  (b)  the  petitioners  request  that 
.11  the  people  living  in  this  area  be  instructed  in 
faty  measures",  and  in  paragraph  2  (d)  they 
k  that  "courses  be  taught  to  Marshallese  Medical 
petitioners  and  Health-Aides  which  will  be  use- 
il  in  the  detecting  of  and  the  circumventing  of 
■even table  dangers".  These  requests  are  being 
et  in  the  following  way  :  Scientific  personnel  who 
e  trained  radiological  monitors  equipped  with 
iliation  detection  devices  and  two-way  radios 
id  fully  acquainted  with  the  necessary  safety 
mautions  will  be  stationed  on  the  sixteen  islands 
entioned  above.  Medical  doctors  will  also  be 
the  area.  Prior  to  and  during  the  new  series 
tests  training  will  be  given  to  Marshallese  med- 
il  practitioners  and  health  aides  in  all  necessary 
ecautionary  measures. 

In  paragraph  2  (c)  the  petitioners  request  that 
dequate  funds  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  the  pos- 
s  of  the  people  in  case  they  will  have  to  be 
r>ved  from  their  homes.  This  will  include  lands, 
and  whatever  possessions  they  cannot  take 
itli  them,  so  that  the  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
pnts  for  the  Bikinians  and  Enewetak  people 
all  not  be  repeated."  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
y  of  the  inhabitants  will  have  to  be  moved  from 
eir  homes:  however,  should  this  prove  necessary 
Aould  the  inhabitants  suffer  any  other  hard- 
ip  as  a  result  of  the  tests,  adequate  funds  as  well 
other  facilities  will  be  available  to  make  appro- 
compensation. 
The  United  States  is  pleased  to  note  the  peti- 
>ners?  opinion  that  the  people  of  Rongelap,  who 
're  evacuated  from  their  homes  after  the  last 
■ts.  have  been  well  cared  for  by  the  Administer- 
g  Authority  in  their  temporary  location  at  Ejit. 
ie  United  States  Special  Representative  de- 
ribed  in  some  detail  to  the  sixteenth  session  of  the 
mncil 5  the  measures  being  taken  to  care  for  the 
splaced  Rongelapese.  He  made  clear  that  the 
iministration  is  at  the  same  time  acutely  aware 
at  these  temporary  arrangements  do  not  provide 
tonnal  existence  for  these  people.  He  indicated 
at  it  was  the  Administration's  intention  to  re- 


patriate them  as  soon  as  scientific  surveys  indicate 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  to  the  inhabitants  in 
so  doing.  Several  such  surveys  have  been  made, 
one  very  recently,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  this 
move  can  be  made  in  the  early  autumn. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  referred  to  by 
the  petitioners  is  that  of  the  land  claims  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  including  those  of  the  people  of 
Bikini  and  Eniwetok.  It  is  true  that  in  the  com- 
plicated process  of  settling  land  claims  in  the 
Territory  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  other 
districts  than  in  the  Marshall  Islands  District. 
This  situation  results  from  greater  availability  of 
land  in  these  other  areas  than  in  the  Marshalls. 
Recently,  however,  agreement  has  been  reached 
within  the  United  States  Government  on  general 
terms  under  which  compensation  in  the  Marshalls 
and  elsewhere  will  be  possible.  Administrative 
arrangements  are  now  being  worked  out  pursuant 
to  this  agreement  in  order  to  permit  early  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claims.  It  should  be  recalled,  however, 
that  both  the  Bikini  and  Eniwetok  people  have 
been  relocated  on  other  land  that  has  been  deeded 
to  them  and  have  been  given  considerable  assist- 
ance in  their  resettlement  and  readjustment. 

The  Administering  Authority  deeply  appreci- 
ates the  friendly  sentiments  towards  the  United 
States  expressed  by  the  petitioners,  all  of  them 
members  of  the  Marshallese  Congress.  The  Ad- 
ministering Authority  hopes  that,  despite  the  hard 
decision  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
felt  obliged  to  make,  the  other  measures  described 
will  reassure  them  that  the  Administering  Au- 
thority is  exercising  its  trust  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible sense  of  responsibility,  conditioned  only  by 
its  broader  responsibility  for  world  peace  and 
security. 


PETITION      FROM     MARSHALLESE      CONGRESS 
HOLD-OVER  COMMITTEE6 

Letter  From  Sir  John  Macpherson '  to  U.N.  Secretary- 
General 

Majuro,  11  March  1956 

In  accordance  with  rule  84  paragraph  1  of  the  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  I  have  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  communication  dated  9 
March  1956  from  the  Marshallese  Congress  Hold-Over 
Committee  which  was  received  by  the  Visiting  Mission 
to  the  Trust  Territories  in  the  Pacific. 


•  »V.' 


Bii.i.etin  of  July  2.",,  1955,  p.  153. 
»n7  23,   J  956 


'  U.N.  doc.  T/PET.  10/29  dated  Mar.  20. 
7  Chairman  of  U.N.  Visiting  Mission. 
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A  copy  of  this  communication  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory. 

In  transmitting  the  present  communication  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General, the  Mission  wishes  to  record  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  received. 

On  8  March  1956,  the  Mission  held  a  meeting  at  Majuro 
with  the  members  of  the  Marshallese  Congress  Hold- 
Over  Committee  in  the  course  of  which  a  wide  range  of 
matters  came  under  discussion.  The  Committee  stated 
that  the  people  of  the  Marshall  Islands  had  been  in- 
formed officially  that  further  nuclear  tests  would  take 
place  in  the  near  future  in  the  Trust  Territory.  The 
Committee  wished  to  go  on  record  before  the  Visiting 
Mission  that  they  reiterated  the  position  they  had  taken 
when  they  presented  their  petition  in  April  1954,  namely : 
(a)  that  nuclear  explosion  tests  in  the  Marshalls  be 
discontinued ;  ( b )  that  if  these  experiments  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  eventual  well-being  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world  and  could  not  take  place  elsewhere, 
all  measures  enumerated  in  their  petition  (T/PET.  10/28) 
should  be  taken. 

On  the  following  day  the  Mission  held  a  private  meet- 
ing of  its  own  to  discuss  several  matters.  During  this 
meeting,  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Hold-Over  Committee  that  their  state- 
ment should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Visiting  Mission's 
report.  In  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  the  Mission 
called  in  a  representative  of  the  Hold-Over  Committee 
who  stated  that  the  Committee  wished  to  have  its  views 
brought  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  was  prepared  to  put  them  in  writing.  On  10 
March  the  Mission  received  the  present  communication. 

The  Mission  also  desires  to  record  that  during  a  dis- 
cussion with  him,  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  informed 
the  Mission  that  all  possible  precautions  were  being  taken 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  test  area. 

It  is  requested  that  the  present  letter  be  transmitted 
to  the  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  the  same 
time  as  the  attached  communication. 

John  Macpherson 


Text  of  Petition 


March  9th,  1956 


To :  The  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission 

From :  The  Marshallese  Congress  Hold-Over  Commit- 
tee 

Subject :  Re-iteration  of  the  Marshallese  people's  petition 
to  the  United  Nations,  dated  April  20th,  1954, 
regarding  the  explosion  of  lethal  weapons 
within  our  home  islands. 

In  view  of  the  official  announcement  to  the  Marshallese 
people  of  the  coming  nuclear  test  in  this  area  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  we,  the  members  of  the  Marshall- 
ese Oongreea  Hold-Over  Committee  and  other  interested 
leaders  of  our  people  re-iterate  our  petition  of  April  20th, 
1954,  which  dealt  with  the  explosion  of  lethal  weapons 
within  our  homo  islands. 

Our  petition  emphatically  slated  that: 


1.  All  the  experiments  with  lethal  weapons  witt 
this  area  be  immediately  ceased. 

2.  If  the  experiments  with  said  weapons  should 
judged  absolutely  necessary  for  the  eventual  well  being 
all  the  people  of  this  world  and  cannot  be  stopped 
changed  to  other  areas  due  to  the  unavailability  of  oth 
locations,  we  then  submit  the  following  suggestions: 

(a)  All  possible  precautionary  measures  be  taken 
fore  such  weapons  are  exploded.  All  human  beings  a 
their  valuable  possessions  be  transported  to  safe  distant 
first,  before  such  explosions  occur. 

(b)  All  the  people  living  in  this  area  be  instructed 
safety  measures.  The  people  of  Rongelab  would 
avoided  much  danger  if  they  had  known  not  to  dri 
the  waters  on  their  home  island  after  the  radio-acti 
dusts  had  settled  on  them. 

(c)  Adequate  funds  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  the 
sessions  of  the  people  in  case  they  will  have  to  be  mov 
from  their  homes.  This  will  include  lands,  houses  a 
whatever  possessions  they  cannot  take  with  them, 
that  the  unsatisfactory  arrangements  for  the  Bikinia 
and  Enewetak  people  shall  not  be  repeated. 

(d)  Courses  be  taught  to  Marshallese  Medical  Prs 
titioners  and  Health-Aides  which  will  be  useful  in 
detecting  of  and  the  circumventing  of  preventat 
dangers. 

Our  request  Number  1  was  not  heeded,  another  te 
will  soon  be  made.  Request  Number  2,  to  some  degn 
has  been  taken  care  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ma 
shallese  people.  The  Rongelab  people  are  well  subsisti 
and  housed,  and  the  medical  care  rendered  them  is  e 
cellent,  yet,  they  are  still  on  the  small  island  of  Eji 
but  together  with  the  Administering  Authority,  the  i 
sponsible  Rongelab  leaders,  and  other  Marshallese  reali 
that  long  living  in  an  abnormal  existence  is  detriment 
to  their  society.  They  were  told  that  they  will  soon  1 
going  back  to  their  home  island,  Rongelab,  and  with  thei 
the  other  Marshallese  are  looking  forward  to  the  fulfi 
ment  of  this  promise. 

Bikini  and  Enewetak,  like  all  the  other  land  claiD 
in  the  Marshall  Islands,  have  not  been  compensated  fc 
or  returned  to  the  owners.  We  should  like  to  repeat  he 
that,  "Land  means  a  great  deal  to  the  Marshallese. 
means  more  than  just  a  place  where  you  can  plant  yot 
food  crops  and  build  your  houses ;  or  a  place  where  yc 
can  bury  your  dead.  It  is  the  very  life  of  the  peopl 
Take  away   their  land  and  their  spirits  go  also." 

Therefore,  we,  the  members  of  the  Marshallese  Co 
gress  Hold-Over  Committee,  who  are  empowered  by  tl 
Marshallese  Congress  to  act  in  its  name  when  it  is  n> 
in  session  and  which  is  in  turn  a  group  of  membe 
representing  all  the  municipalities  in  the  Marshalls,  dt 
to  the  undiminishing  threat  to  our  life,  liberty,  happine; 
and  possession  of  land,  do  hereby  submit  this  documei 
to  the  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  with  the  reque 
that  they  send  this  on  to  the  United  Nations  Truste 
ship  Council  as  soon  as  possible,  which  with  its  knowledf 
of  our  great  concern  may  then  act  on  our  urgent  plea  ar 
take  all  steps  within  its  power  to  help  remedy  the  sit' 
ation. 

In  closing,  we,  the  members  of  the  Marshallese  Co 
gress  Hold-Over  Committee  want  to  make  it  very  clear  1 
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United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  that  this  should  not 
interpreted  as  a  reflection  of  the  Trust  Territory 
ernnient's  deliberate  ill-treatment  of  the  Marshallese 
pie  or  be  misconstrued  as  a  repudiation  of  the  United 
tee  as  our  governing  agency  for  the  United  Nations 
ier  the  trusteeship  Agreement,  for  aside  from  repeat- 
our  plea  to  have  the  nuclear  tests  within  our  home 
:ui-  stopped  as  we  are  fearful  of  the  danger  these 
nl  weaix>ns  can  and  have  inflicted  on  people  living  in 
Marshalls,  and  the  deep  concern  we  have  for  the 
iber  of  people  who  have  been  dispossessed  of  land, 
have  found  the  Administering  Authority  the  most 
eeable  one  we  ever  had. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Cabua  Kabua  7.  Henry  Samuel 

iTlan  Amen  (absent)        8.  Jiblock 
)wight  Heine  9.  Aiseia  David 

tobert  reimers  10.  amata  kabua 

;.  Domimck  11.  Lazarus  Simon  (absent) 

AMu  Ermis  (absent)      12.  Lajibili  (absent) 
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Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations  are   listed  currently. 


)ur  Quest  for  Peace  and  Freedom 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower1 


Three  years  ago,  when  I  last  talked  to  you, 
tories  from  battlefields  and  fighting  fronts 
rowded  the  front  pages  of  our  press.  Human 
reedom  was  under  direct  assault  in  important 
ectors  by  the  disciples  of  communistic  dictator- 
hip.  Violence  and  aggression  were  brutal  daily 
acts  for  millions  of  human  beings.  Fear  of  glo- 
al  war,  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  darkened  the  fu- 
lre.  To  many,  the  chance  for  a  just  and  enduring 
eace  seemed  hopeless. 

Today,  only  3  years  later,  we  have  reason  for 
mtious  hope  that  a  new,  a  fruitful,  a  peaceful 
ra  for  mankind  can  emerge  from  a  haunted 
ecade.  The  world  breathes  a  little  more  easily 
)day. 

The  prudent  man  will  not  delude  himself  that 
is  hope  for  peace  guarantees  the  realization  of 
eace.  Even  with  genuine  good  will,  time  and 
Tort  will  be  needed  to  correct  the  injustices,  to 
ire  the  dangerous  sores  that  plague  the  earth  to- 
iy.  And  the  future  alone  can  show  whether  the 
ommunists  really  want  to  move  toward  a  just 
id  stable  peace. 

Yet  not  for  many  years  has  there  been  such 
romise  that  patient,  imaginative,  enterprising 
Fort  could  gradually  be  rewarded  in  steady  de- 
cease in  the  dread  of  war ;  in  an  economic  surge 
i  at  will  raise  the  living  standards  of  all  the  world ; 
growing  confidence  that  liberty  and  justice 
ill  one  day  overcome  statism ;  in  the  better  under- 
landing  among  all  peoples  that  is  the  essential 
relude  to  true  peace. 

This  week  marks  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
!   important   events   in   freedom's   progress. 

Made  before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
s  and  broadcast  over  radio  and  television  at  Washing- 
1  .  D.  C,  on  Apr.  21  (White  House  press  release). 
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One  hundred  eighty-one  years  ago  on  April  19th, 
our  forefathers  started  a  revolution  that  still  goes 
on.  The  shots  at  Concord,  as  Emerson  wrote, 
were  heard  "round  the  world." 

The  echoes  of  Concord  still  stir  men's  minds. 

The  Bandung  meeting,  last  year,  of  Asian  and 
African  leaders  bears  witness  to  Emerson's  vision. 
There,  almost  two  centuries  after  Concord,  and 
halfway  round  the  earth,  President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia  opened  the  conference  with  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  Paul  Revere  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Why  do  the  musket  shots  of  a  few  embattled 
farmers  at  the  Concord  bridge  still  ring  out  in 
far-off  lands? 

The  reason  is  clear. 

Concord  was  far  more  than  a  local  uprising  to 
redress  immediate  grievances.  The  enduring 
meaning  of  Concord  lies  in  the  ideas  that  inspired 
the  historic  stand  there.  Concord  is  the  symbol 
of  certain  basic  convictions  about  the  relationship 
of  man  to  the  state. 

Those  convictions  were  founded  in  a  firm  belief 
in  the  spiritual  worth  of  the  individual.  He  must 
be  free  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience.  He  must  enjoy  equality 
before  the  law.  He  must  have  a  fair  chance  to 
develop  and  use  his  talents.  The  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  serve  its  citizens  in  freedom. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  claim  to  have  discov- 
ered novel  principles.  They  looked  on  their  find- 
ings as  universal  values,  the  common  property  of 
all  mankind. 

These  deep  convictions  have  always  guided  us 
as  a  Nation.  They  have  taken  deep  root  else- 
where in  the  "Western  World.  In  the  19th  century 
they  inspired  a  great  surge  of  freedom  through- 
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out  Western  Europe  and  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

These  ideas  of  freedom  are  still  the  truly  revo- 
lutionary political  principles  abroad  in  the  world. 
They  appeal  to  the  timeless  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. In  some  regions  they  flourish ;  in  some  they 
are  officially  outlawed.  But  everywhere,  to  some 
degree,  they  stir  and  inspire  humanity. 

The  affairs  of  men  do  not  stand  still.  The  ideas 
of  freedom  will  grow  in  vigor  and  influence — or 
they  will  gradually  wither  and  die.  If  the  area 
of  freedom  shrinks,  the  results  for  us  will  be  tragic. 
Only  if  freedom  continues  to  flourish  will  man 
realize  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  the  enduring 
peace  he  seeks. 

Newly  Independent  Nations 

The  appeal  of  the  ideas  of  freedom  has  been 
shown  dramatically  during  the  past  decade.  In 
that  time,  18  nations,  totaling  some  650  million 
people — a  quarter  of  the  human  race — have  gained 
independence. 

In  manifold  ways  these  nations  differ  widely 
from  each  other  and  from  us.  They  are  the  heirs 
of  many  ancient  cultures  and  national  traditions. 
All  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world  are  found 
among  them.  Their  peoples  speak  in  a  hundred 
tongues. 

Yet  they  share  in  common  with  all  free  countries 
the  basic  and  universal  values  that  inspired  our 
Nation's  founders. 

They  believe  deeply  in  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

They  believe  deeply  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

They  aspire  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  a  basic  aim  of  organized  society. 

The  new  nations  have  many  of  the  sensitivities 
that  marked  our  own  early  years  as  a  free  Nation. 
They  are  proud  of  their  independence  and  quick 
to  resent  any  slight  to  their  sovereignty.  Some 
of  them  are  concerned  to  avoid  involvements  with 
other  nations,  as  we  were  for  many  years. 

Certainly  we  Americans  should  understand  and 
respect  these  points  of  view.  We  must  accept  the 
right  of  each  nation  to  choose  its  own  path  to  the 
future. 

All  of  these  countries  are  faced  with  immense 
obstacles  and  difficulties.  Freedom  and  human 
dignity  must  rest  upon  a  satisfactory  economic 
base.  Yet  in  many  of  these  new  nations,  incomes 
average  less  than  $100  per  year.  Abject  poverty 
blind    men's  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  freedom's  ideals. 


Hopelessness  makes  men  prey  to  any  promise  of  a 
better  existence,  even  the  most  false  and  spurious.  I 

Of  ttimes  the  peoples  of  these  countries  expected 
independence   itself   to   produce   rapid   material  ! 
progress.     Their  political  leaders  are  therefore  I 
under  heavy  pressure  to  find  shortcuts  and  quick 
answers  to  the  problems  facing  them. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  cannot  expect  that 
the  vision  of  a  free  society  will  go  unchallenged. 
The  Communists,  aware  of  unsatisfied  desires  for 
better  conditions  of  life,  falsely  pretend  they  can 
rapidly  solve  the  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  industrialization.  They  hold  up  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  model  and  a  guide.  But  the 
Communists  conceal  the  terrible  human  costs  that 
characterize  their  ruthless  system  of  dictatorship 
and  forced  labor. 

We  have  a  vital  interest  in  assuring  that  newly 
independent  nations  preserve  and  consolidate  the 
free  institutions  of  their  choice. 

The  prospects  for  peace  are  brightest  when 
enlightened  self-governing  peoples  control  the 
policy  of  nations.  Peoples  do  not  want  war. 
Rulers  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  control  are 
more  likely  to  engage  in  reckless  adventures  and 
to  raise  the  grim  threat  of  war.  The  spread  of 
freedom  enhances  the  prospect  for  durable  peace. 

That  prospect  would  be  dimmed  or  destroyed 
should  freedom  be  forced  into  steady  retreat. 
Then  the  remaining  free  societies,  our  own  among 
them,  would  one  day  find  themselves  beleaguered 
and  imperiled.  We  would  face  once  again  the 
dread  prospect  of  paying  dearly  in  blood  for  our 
own  survival. 

In  every  corner  of  the  globe,  it  is  far  less  costly 
to  sustain  freedom  than  to  recover  it  when  lost. 

Moreover,  our  own  well-being  is  bound  up  in 
the  well-being  of  other  free  nations.  We  cannot 
prosper  in  peace  if  we  are  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  our  economy  is  to  continue  to 
flourish  and  grow,  our  Nation  will  need  more 
trade,  not  less.  The  steady  growth  of  other  na 
tions,  especially  the  less  developed  countries, 
create  new  and  growing  demands  for  goods  and 
services.  It  will  produce  an  environment  whicl 
will  benefit  both  them  and  us. 

Indeed,  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Seattle — every 
American  town  and  farm — has  a  stake  in  the  sue 
cess  or  failure  of  these  new  nations — a  stake  al 
most  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

If  these  new  nations  are  to  achieve  economic 
progress  with  freedom,  they  will  have  to  provic 
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many  of  the  necessary  ingredients  for  themselves. 

Only  these  peoples  and  their  leaders  can  sup- 
ply the  initiative  and  determination  essential  for 
■success.  And  they  must  mobilize  the  larger  part 
}f  the  resources  they  require. 

But  these  nations  are  gravely  lacking  in  trained 
nen  for  management,  production,  education,  and 
he  professions.  Their  institutions  for  such  train- 
ng  are  limited.  Hence  they  are  handicapped  in 
lying  to  extend  modern  techniques  to  agriculture, 
ndustry,  and  other  fields. 

They  also  face  shortages  of  capital  and  foreign 
■change,  even  though  they  strain  to  mobilize 
heir  own  resources.  Private  foreign  investment 
hould  be  utilized  as  much  as  feasible;  but,  for 
nany  areas,  it  will  clearly  fall  far  short  of  the 
equirements.  Moreover,  their  task  of  improving 
onditions  of  life  is  made  the  more  difficult  by 
leir  large  and  steadily  increasing  populations. 

Inevitably  these  nations  must  look  abroad  for 
ssistance,  as  ours  did  for  so  many  years.  They 
rant  help,  first  of  all,  in  real  and  enduring  friend- 
lip.  They  want  help  in  training  skilled  people 
nd  in  securing  investment  capital  to  supplement 
leir  own  resources.  For  such  help  they  will 
x>k  to  us  as  the  most  prosperous  and  advanced 
conomy  of  the  world. 

Foresight  will  compel  an  understanding  re- 
rxmse  from  us.    In  our  own  enlightened  interest 

e  can  and  must  do  much  to  help  others  in  pur- 
ait  of  their  legitimate  aspirations. 

Further,  we  must  recognize  that  economic  and 
•ohnical  assistance  cannot  be  a  transitory  policy, 
he  problems  of  economic  progress  are  not  to  be 
lived  in  a  single  spurt.    Our  efforts  must  be  sus- 

ined  over  a  number  of  years. 

To  do  the  most  good,  some  part  of  our  material 
;lp  will  have  to  be  furnished  on  a  long-term  basis 
hich  these  nations  can  plan  on.  For  some  pur- 
)ses,  commitments  on  a  strictly  annual  basis  are 

)t  sufficient.  It  takes  time  to  complete  major 
"ojects  like  hydroelectric  and  reclamation  de- 
•lopments.    If  the  new  nations  can  plan  on  some 

irt  of  our  help  for  several  years,  they  will  be 
1  tter  able  to  mobilize  resources  of  their  own  and 
ance  from  others. 

Furthermore,  our  assistance  must  be  used 
lxibly  to  fit  needs  and  plans  as  they  develop. 
1  e  must  be  ready  to  adapt  our  help  promptly  to 
i set  changing  conditions. 

The  development  program  for  mutual  security 
i  w  before  the  Congress  is  based  on  these  consid- 


erations. It  seeks  from  the  Congress  the  addi- 
tional authority  that  would  add  essential  flexi- 
bility and  continuity  to  a  part — a  modest  part — 
of  the  program.  The  amounts  requested  are  the 
practicable  minimum.  In  its  entirety  it  is  not, 
I  assure  you,  an  excessive  program.  It  is  in  our 
national  interest,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term. 

"Collective"  Dictatorship  in  U.S.S.R. 

The  ideas  of  freedom  are  at  work,  even  where 
they  are  officially  rejected.  As  we  know,  Lenin 
and  his  successors,  true  to  Communist  doctrine, 
based  the  Soviet  State  on  the  denial  of  these  ideas. 
Yet  the  new  Soviet  rulers  who  took  over  3  years 
ago  have  had  to  reckon  with  the  force  of  these 
ideas,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  situation  the  new  regime  inherited  from  the 
dead  Stalin  apparently  caused  it  to  reappraise 
many  of  his  mistakes. 

Having  lived  under  his  one-man  rule,  they  have 
espoused  the  concept  of  "collective"  dictatorship. 
But  dictatorship  it  still  remains.  They  have  de- 
nounced Stalin  for  some  of  the  more  flagrant  ex- 
cesses of  his  brutal  rule.  But  the  individual  citi- 
zen still  lacks  the  most  elementary  safeguards  of 
a  free  society.  The  desire  for  a  better  life  is  still 
being  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  demands  of  the 
state. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  new  regime  has  seemingly 
moderated  the  policy  of  violence  and  hostility 
which  has  caused  the  free  nations  to  band  together 
to  defend  their  independence  and  liberties.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  it  relies  more  on  political  and 
economic  means  to  spread  its  influence  abroad.  In 
the  last  year,  it  has  embarked  upon  a  campaign  of 
lending  and  trade  agreements  directed  especially 
toward  the  newly  developing  countries. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  assess  in  any  final  way 
whether  the  Soviet  regime  wishes  to  provide  a 
real  basis  for  stable  and  enduring  relations. 

Despite  the  changes  so  far,  much  of  Stalin's 
foreign  policy  remains  unchanged.  The  major  in- 
ternational issues  which  have  troubled  the  post- 
war world  are  still  unsolved.  More  basic  changes 
in  Soviet  policy  will  have  to  take  place  before  the 
free  nations  can  afford  to  relax  their  vigilance. 

Guidelines  for  Future 

At  Concord,  our  forebears  undertook  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  in  this  country.  History  has  now 
called  us  to  special  tasks  for  sustaining  and  ad- 
vancing this  great  cause  in  the  world. 
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As  we  take  stock  of  our  position  and  of  the  prob- 
lems that  lie  ahead,  we  must  chart  our  course  by 
three  main  guidelines : 

First:  We  must  maintain  a  collective  shield 
against  aggression  to  allow  the  free  peoples  to 
seek  their  valued  goals  in  safety. 

We  can  take  some  cautious  comfort  in  the  signs 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  may  have  relegated  military 
aggression  to  the  background  and  adopted  less 
violent  methods  to  promote  their  aims.  Neverthe- 
less, Soviet  military  power  continues  to  grow. 
Their  forces  are  being  rapidly  modernized  and 
equipped  with  nuclear  weapons  and  long-range 
delivery  systems. 

So  long  as  freedom  is  threatened  and  armaments 
are  not  controlled,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  keep  a 
strong  military  establishment  ourselves  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  collective  security. 

Without  help  from  us,  many  of  our  allies  could 
not  afford  to  equip  and  maintain  the  forces  needed 
for  self-defense.  Assistance  to  them  is  part  of 
our  proper  contribution  to  the  systems  of  common 
defense.  If  those  systems  did  not  exist,  we  would 
have  to  bear  much  greater  costs  ourselves.  Thus, 
in  aiding  our  allies  the  mutual  security  program 
also  advances  our  own  security  interests. 

We  hold  our  military  strength  only  to  guard 
against  aggression  and  to  insure  that  the  world 
remains  at  peace.  War  in  our  time  has  become 
an  anachronism.  Whatever  the  case  in  the  past, 
war  in  the  future  can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  A 
war  which  became  general,  as  any  limited  action 
might,  could  only  result  in  the  virtual  destruction 
of  mankind. 

Hence  our  search  must  be  unceasing  for  a  system 
to  regulate  and  reduce  armaments  under  reliable 
safeguards.  So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused 
to  accept  such  safeguards.  But  even  now  we  are 
earnestly  negotiating  toward  this  end.  The  prob- 
lems involved  are  difficult  and  complex.  We  can- 
not afford  to  underestimate  them.  But  we  cannot 
slacken  our  efforts  to  lift  the  burden  of  armaments 
and  to  remove  their  threat. 

If  effective  measures  of  disarmament  could  be 
agreed  upon,  think  how  the  world  could  be  trans- 
formed !  Atomic  energy  used  for  peace — not 
war — could  bring  about  the  development  of  a  new 
industrial  age.  Far  more  human  energy  and  out- 
put could  be  devoted  to  reducing  poverty  and  need. 
To  that  end,  as  1  said  to  you  3  years  ago,  we  would 
"join   with  all   nations  in  devoting  a  substantial 
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percentage  of  the  savings  achieved  by  disarma- 
ment to  a  fund  for  world  aid  and  reconstruct  oil,; 
Of  even  more  importance,  the  pall  of  mutual 
suspicions,  fear,  and  hatred  that  covers  the  eartb 
would  be  swept  away  in  favor  of  confidence, 
prosperity,  and  human  happiness. 

Our  second  guideline:  Within  the  free  com- 
munity, we  must  be  a  helpful  and  consideraU 
partner  in  creating  conditions  where  freedom  will 
flourish. 

Beyond  defense,  the  crucial  task  of  the  fra 
nations  is  to  work  together  in  constructive  ways 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  their  peoples.  Arm; 
alone  can  give  the  world  no  permanent  peace,  m 
confident  security.  Arms  are  solely  for  defense— 
to  protect  from  violent  assault  what  we  alreadj 
have.  They  are  only  a  costly  insurance.  Thej 
cannot  add  to  human  progress.  Indeed,  no  mattei 
how  massive,  arms  by  themselves  would  not  pre 
vent  vital  sections  of  the  world  from  falling  pre? 
to  Communist  blandishment  or  subversion. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  freedom  here,  it  must  like 
wise  thrive  in  other  important  areas  of  the  earth 
For  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  others,  we  must 
therefore,  help  the  rest  of  the  free  world  achievi 
its  aspirations.  For  our  mutual  benefit,  we  mus 
join  in  building  for  greater  future  prosperity,  fo: 
more  human  liberty,  and  for  lasting  peace. 

Within  the  Atlantic  community,  our  aim  mus 
be  to  strengthen  the  close  bonds  which  have  stead 
ily  developed  since  the  war.  On  Monday  next  th 
Secretary  of  State  will  speak  on  this  topic. 

In  the  less  developed  nations,  the  urgent  neei 
is  for  economic  and  social  progress  for  their  peo 
pies.  Tonight  I  have  spoken  particularly  abou 
the  newer  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  fac 
such  urgent  problems.  Of  equal  importance  i 
continuing  progress  in  other  areas,  especially  b 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America,  who  are  our  fas 
friends.  These  developing  nations  need  the  fu] 
measure  of  our  help  in  understanding  and  r( 
sources. 

The  steady  progress  of  the  free  world  also  d< 
pends  on  the  healthy  flow  of  peaceful  trade.  Ou 
example  will  be  of  crucial  importance  in  freein 
the  channels  of  such  trade  from  wasteful  n 
straints.  We  can  take  an  important  step  to  tin 
end  by  joining  the  Organization  for  Trade  C( 
operation.  Our  national  interest  will  be  served  b 
passage  of  the  legislation  for  that  purpose  no 
pending  in  the  Congress. 
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Another  important  task  is  in  helping  to  resolve 
routes  between  friends  we  value  highly.  Such 
grates  impair  the  unity  of  the  free  nations  and 
pede  their  advance.  In  these  situations,  each 
e  would  like  the  United  States  to  back  its  point 
view  without  reservation.  But  for  us  to  do  so 
dd  seldom  contribute  to  the  settling  of  the  dis- 
It  would  only  sharpen  the  bitter  enmities 
ween  the  opposing  sides  and  impair  our  value 
helping  to  reach  a  fair  solution. 
Dur  aim  and  effort  must  be  to  assist  in  temper- 
r  the  fears  and  antagonisms  which  lead  to  such 
putes. 

Hy  words  apply  with  special  force  to  the 
ubled  area  of  the  Middle  East.  "We  will  do  all 
our  power — through  the  United  Nations  when- 
W  possible — to  prevent  resort  to  violence  there. 
;  are  determined  to  support  and  assist  any  na- 
n  in  that  area  which  might  be  subjected  to  ag- 
ssion.  We  will  strive  untiringly  to  build  the 
xndations  for  stable  peace  in  the  whole  region, 
[n  these  and  many  other  constructive  ways,  our 
tion  must  help  to  build  an  environment  con- 
mi  to  freedom. 

Our  third  guideline  is  this:  We  must  seek,  by 
'ry  peaceful  means,  to  induce  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
tect  existing  injustices  and  genuinely  to  pursue 
iceful  purposes  in  its  relations  with  other  na- 
ns. 

S.s  I  have  said,  many  of  the  wrongs  of  Stalin 
linst  other  nations  still  prevail  under  his  suc- 
sors.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  West  at  Berlin 
i  Geneva,  Germany  is  still  divided  by  the  Soviet 
:o  of  free  all-German  elections.  The  satellite 
tions  of  Eastern  Europe  are  still  ruled  by  Soviet 
ppets.  In  Asia,  Korea  remains  divided  and 
ble  peace  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 
We  must  be  tireless  in  our  efforts  to  remedy  these 
ustices  and  to  resolve  the  disputes  that  divide 
i  world.  These  knotty  problems  will  yield  to 
tient  and  sincere  effort.  "We  stand  ready  to 
plore  all  avenues  for  their  just  settlement.  "We 
11  not  grow  weary  in  our  quest  for  peaceful 
nedies  for  the  enslavement  or  wrongful  division 
once-free  nations. 

The  interests  and  purposes  of  the  United  States 
d  of  the  free  world  do  not  conflict  with  the 
fitimate  interests  of  the  Russian  nation  or  the 
pirations  of  its  people.  A  Soviet  government 
nuinely  devoted  to  these  purposes  can  have 
iendly  relations  with  the  United  States  and  the 
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free  world  for  the  asking.    We  will  welcome  that 
day. 

Need  for  Devoted  Effort 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  current  of  world  his- 
tory flows  toward  freedom.  In  the  long  run  dic- 
tatorship and  despotism  must  give  way.  We  can 
take  courage  from  that  sure  knowledge. 

But  as  a  wise  American,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
once  said :  "The  inevitable  comes  to  pass  through 
effort."  "We  should  take  these  words  to  heart 
in  our  quest  for  peace  and  freedom.  These  great 
aspirations  of  humanity  will  be  brought  about — 
but  only  by  devoted  human  effort. 

Concord  is  a  symbol  of  the  faith,  courage,  and 
sacrifice  on  which  the  victory  of  freedom  depends. 
We  in  our  day  must  strive  with  the  same  dedica- 
tion that  brought  the  militiamen  to  the  Concord 
bridge.    If  we  do  so,  freedom  will  surely  prevail. 

[After  the  President  went  off  the  air,  he  spoke  to  the 
society  as  follows :] 

To  give  you  my  feeling  about  what  I  would  like 
to  say  now,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  when  I  was  a 
young  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  on  the  Mexican 
border.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  to  do  in  those 
days,  and  some  people  indulged  in  acquaintance- 
ship with  John  Barleycorn  more  than  they  should. 

One  morning  a  couple  of  us  young  second  lieu- 
tenants were  up  as  usual  long  before  the  captains 
were,  and  we  were  standing  by  one  captain's  tent 
as  he  got  his  feet  out  of  the  bunk.  He  was  sitting 
there  on  the  edge  of  it  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  he  says  r  "I  am  nothing  but  a  mountain  goat. 
All  I  do  is  jump  from  jag  to  jag." 

Now  any  man  who  through  35  minutes  or  30 
minutes  has  been  trying  to  hit  the  high  spots  of  the 
world  today,  and  America's  position  in  the  inter- 
national situation,  certainly  feels  that  he  has  been 
jumping  from  jag  to  jag  on  the  mountain  tops. 

So  I  wanted  rather  to  come  off  the  summit  of 
those  high  spots  and  talk  with  you  for  just  a  few 
minutes  about  some  of  the  very  great  intricacies 
in  this  problem  that  we  call  developing  foreign 
policies  and  in  implementing  them  throughout  the 
world. 

Now  I  think  there  is  no  use  explaining  the  cold 
war.  "We  all  have  pretty  clear  ideas  of  what  is 
going  on.  But  one  thing  that  we  do  worry  about 
is :  Who  is  winning  and  who  is  losing  ? 

Well,  I  don't  think  anybody  knows,  because 
the  situation  differs  in  every  single  corner  of  the 
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globe.  I  have  heard  many  people  at  home  here 
say  that  we  are  losing  the  cold  war  every  day. 
Others  take  exactly  the  opposite  view,  and  these 
more  hopef ul  ones  can  point  to  some  facts  rather 
than  merely  allegations  about  our  prestige  abroad, 
or  how  many  friends  do  we  have,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Change  in  Soviet  Policy 

For  example,  why  was  there  such  a  sudden 
change  in  the  Soviet  policy  ?  They  are  out — their 
basic  aim  is  to  conquer  the  world — through  world 
revolution  if  possible,  but  in  any  way.  Their 
doctrine — anyone  that  has  read  any  of  their  books 
knows  that  their  doctrine  is  lies,  deceit,  subver- 
sion, war  if  necessary,  but  in  any  way:  conquer 
the  world.     And  that  has  not  changed. 

But  they  changed  their  policies  very  markedly. 
They  were  depending  on  force  and  the  threat  of 
force  only.  And  suddenly  they  have  gone  into  an 
entirely  different  attitude.  They  are  going  into 
the  economic  and  political  fields  and  are  really 
wearing  smiles  around  the  world  instead  of  some 
of  the  bitter  faces  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed. 

Now  any  time  a  policy  is  winning  and  the  people 
are  completely  satisfied  with  it,  you  don't  change. 
If  you  change  policies  that  markedly,  you  destroy 
old  idols,  as  they  have  been  busy  doing.  You  do 
it  only  when  you  think  a  great  change  is  neces- 
sary. So  I  think  we  can  take  some  comfort;  at 
least  we  can  give  careful  consideration  to  the  very 
fact  they  had  to  change  their  policies. 

And  I  think  the  whole  free  world  is  trying  to 
test  and  determine  the  sincerity  of  that  plan,  in 
order  that  the  free  nations  themselves,  in  pur- 
suing their  own  policies,  will  make  certain  that 
they  are  not  surprised  in  any  place. 

But  from  the  Communists — we  look  at  some  of 
the  advances  we  think  they  have  made,  but  let 
us  remember :  They  did  not  conquer  Korea,  which 
they  announced  they  were  going  to  do.  They 
were  stopped  finally  in  the  northern  part  of  Viet- 
Nam,  and  Diem,  the  leader  of  the  southern  Viet- 
Nam,  the  southern  Vietnamese,  is  doing  splendidly 
and  a  much  better  figure  in  that  field  than  anyone 
even  dared  to  hope. 

The  Iranian  situation,  which  only  a  few  short 
years  ago  looked  so  desperate  that  each  morning 
we  thought  we  would  wake  up  and  read  in  our 
newspapers  that  Mossadegh  had  let  them  under 


the  Iron  Curtain,  has  not  become  satisfactx 
but  that  crisis  has  passed  and  it  is  much  beti 

The  difficulty  in  Egypt  between  our  Bril 
friends  and  our  Egyptian  friends  over  the  bigb 
was  finally  settled. 

The  Trieste  problem,  which  had  plagued 
world  for  many  years,  if  not  an  ideal  solutii 
has  had  a  practical  solution. 

The  first  bridgehead  that  communism  had  s 
ceeded,  or  practically  succeeded,  in  establish, 
in  our  hemisphere  has  been  thrown  out. 

These  are  cold-war  victories,  because  the  p  - 
poses  of  the  Russians  were  defeated. 

Now  they  have  attempted  to  go  into  econor : 
fields,  and  here  their  unity  of  action,  brou<; 
about  by  the  fact  they  are  a  single  governme, 
is  creating  new  problems. 

Free-World  Economic  Problems 

A  group  of  free  nations  can  stay  together  fail 
easily  when  you  have  got  a  definite  threat  to  th 
very  existence  right  in  their  faces.  As  long  as  t 
Germans,  for  example,  were  powerful  and  aggri 
sive  in  Europe  in  the  Second  World  War,  tht 
was  no  great  trouble  in  keeping  the  other  natio 
pretty  well  together  in  policy  and  in  action.  B 
when  those  are  lifted  and  you  go  into  the  econon 
field,  each  of  us — each  country — has  its  own  ec 
nomic  problems  of  itself;  now  it  becomes  ve 
difficult  for  a  group  of  free  nations  through  spo 
taneous  cooperation  to  achieve  a  unity  to  oppc 
the  other  man. 

Let  me  take  one  example,  just  to  show  you  he 
these  things  work  out.  Let  us  take  Japan.  The 
is  no  one  in  this  room  that  needs  a  blueprint 
how  important  it  is  to  us  that  Japan  stay  ou 
side  the  Iron  Curtain.  A  nation  of  90  millk 
industrious  and  inventive  people,  tied  in  wii 
Communist  China  and  with  the  Soviets,  wou 
indeed  pose  a  threat  to  us  that  would  be  very  gra' 
indeed. 

Japan  is  90  million  people  living  on  fewer  arab 
acres  than  there  are  in  the  State  of  Californi 
How  are  they  going  to  live?  Well,  they  ha1 
got  to  trade.  They  have  got  to  deal  with  othi 
people  outside.  We  won't  trade  with  thei 
Every  day — well,  if  not  every  day,  every  week- 
there  come  to  government,  including  to  my  des 
pleas  for  greater  protection  against  Japanei 
goods. 

Now  this  is  not  wholly  one-sided,  because  son 
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ur  citizens  have  found  out  that  last  year — I 
k  my  figures  are  correct — while  we  were  buy- 

00  million  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  textile 

1  from  -Japan,  they  bought  120  million  dol- 
worth  of  our  cotton.    So  even  that  problem 

it  clear  in  exactly  what  you  should  do. 
it  anyway,  we  won't  trade  with  them,  so  they 
make  a  living  with  us  except  on  a  minor  scale, 
we  get  tired,  properly —  we  can't  be  trying  to 
lin  any  other  nation  just  with  our  money.  So 
on't  just  give  them  the  millions  by  which  they 
jo  and  buy  all  the  things  they  need  abroad, 
it  the  next  thing  we  come  up  against :  We  are 
certain  in  our  own  minds  that  some  of  these 
wis — not  all  the  United  States  people,  but 
of  them,  are  very  loud  in  their  denunciation 
ay  country  that  trades  with  the  Communist 
tries.  So  the  Japanese  can't  trade  with  their 
ral  markets,  with  Manchuria  and  China.  So 
ly  all  of  those  southeastern  markets,  all  the 
leastern  Asian  markets,  have  been  largely 
•oyed;  they  are  so  poor  they  can't  support 
m. 

•  what  does  Japan  do  ?  Where  are  we  chasing 
Chasing  her  to  one  place.  She  has  to  look 
ind  less  to  us  and  more  to  her  mainland  next 
r.  She  has  to,  now,  begin  to  look  rather  long- 
7  unless  something  is  done.  Now  that  is  the 
of  cross-purpose  that  comes  up,  and  this  goes 
round  the  world.  Britain  and  France  and 
nany,  indeed  every  country  with  which  we 
has  some  problem  different  economically 
i  our  own. 

i  we  have  a  real  job  in  trying  to  get  agreed 
ies  among  the  free  nations  and  then  to  imple- 
:  them. 

for  Information 

id  I  come,  then,  to  the  real  purpose  for  ask- 
rou  people  to  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes 
I  after  my  rather  long,  prepared  address, 
is  this :  Our  Nation  is  called  to  leadership — 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  point,  I  know  you 
mderstand — leadership  in  the  world,  to  lead 
ward  freedom,  to  keep  expanding  our  areas  of 
loin  and  not  allow  the  Communist  cloud  to 
ilf  us  little  by  little. 

jw  when  a  nation  leads,  it  is  not  enough  that 

an  entire  government,  legislative  and  execu- 

should  see  this  problem  as  one.    That  doesn't 

e  it  a  truly  national  policy  in  anything  that  is 


as  long-term,  as  vital,  as  is  required  in  national 
leadership  of  the  whole  world.  Every  citizen  has 
a  job  that  he  cannot  delegate.  He  cannot  delegate 
it  to  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  influential 
political  leaders.  He  must  take  his  part  in  getting 
himself  informed. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this:  There  is  nothing 
more  important  in  the  world  today  than  that 
America — 167  million  Americans— shall  be  in- 
formed on  the  basic  facts  in  this  whole  struggle. 

We  ought  to  get  it  as  far  away  from  dema- 
goguery,  from  political  partisanship,  from  every 
extraneous  influence  that  we  possibly  can.  Just 
get  the  naked  truth  to  these  people  with  interpre- 
tation through  editorial  pages,  and  so  on,  to  let 
them  see  the  relation  of  one  fact  to  another. 

There  are  no  easy  panaceas.  You  can't  say, 
"We  simply  won't  trade  with  the  Communist  na- 
tions"— make  that  work  for  all  of  us.  In  fact, 
to  make  such  a  statement  is,  to  my  mind,  giving 
up  one  of  the  great  strengths  for  which  the  Yankee 
has  always  been  noted — he  is  a  good  trader. 

In  that  kind  of  trade,  who  gets  the  best  of  it? 

We  should  think  of  those  things  and  not  try  to 
pull  out  any  slogan,  any  single  idea,  that  will  meet 
this  situation.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  the 
facts  to  the  American  people. 

The  other  is  to  get,  so  far  as  we  possibly 
can,  the  facts  of  America's  purposes — her  inten- 
tions, her  disinterested  motives,  her  lack  of  am- 
bition for  other  territory  and  increased  domina- 
tion— to  the  world.  We  must  get  it  out  to  the 
world. 

This  is  difficult  because  all  over  the  world  we 
don't  have  you  people.  We  don't  have  American 
newspapers.  Some  of  our  wire  services  reach  part 
way,  but  very  inadequately.  The  United  States 
Information  Service  is  merely  to  help.  It  would 
be  far  better  did  we  not  have  to  depend  on  it  at 
all.  It  should  even  itself  depend  on  private  media 
wherever  it  can  reach  them  in  other  countries. 

This  information  should  go  out  abroad,  just  as 
at  home,  through  the  processes  of  a  free  people 
so  far  as  possible,  and  government  should  only 
support  that  effort. 

One  more  point,  and  I  am  finished. 

The  world  changes,  and  in  these  days  it  changes 
rapidly.  A  policy  that  was  good  6  months  ago  is 
not  necessarily  now  of  any  validity.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  find  better,  more  effective  ways  of 
keeping  ourselves  in  tune  with  the  world's  needs 
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and  helping  to  educate  the  world  to  know  that  it 
itself — each  nation — must  do  the  major  part  of 
the  job.  Any  outsider  can  merely  be  helpful,  can 
give  moral  and  some  little  physical  support — ma- 
terial support. 

But  the  sums  that  we  put  out  are  a  bagatelle 
compared  to  what  is  needed  and  what  these  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  impoverished,  must  provide  for 
themselves  if  the  whole  free  world  is  to  advance. 

Now  there  are  different  kinds  of  means,  one  of 
which,  I  should  think,  would  be  getting  together 
and  keeping  a  sort  of  rotating  advisory  body  of 
citizens,  who  are  not  burdened  with  the  general 


and  never-ending  cares  of  office,  to  devote  th 
brains  to  the  job  in  partnership  with  governme 
We  must  constantly  keep  "up  to  snuff"  becai 
if  we  don't  we  are  bound  to  lose.  We  must 
ahead  of  the  problem.  We  must  see  its  ma; 
parts.  We  must  get  its  critical  factors  set  upi 
that  we  understand  them  thoroughly  in  simj, 
fashion,  and  then  we  must  pursue  a  common  cou, 
vigorously,  persistently,  and  with  readiness 
make  whatever  sacrifies  may  be  demanded. 

And  then,  I  say,  we  will  be  worthy  of  1 
farmers  of  Concord. 


Developing  NATO  in  Peace 


Address  by  /Secretary  Dulles  '■ 


I  feel  honored  to  speak  before  this  important 
gathering  of  our  free  press.  We  share  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. I  believe  that  the  public  should  be  as 
fully  informed  as  possible  about  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  State  Department  and  what  our  foreign 
policy  is.  Under  our  form  of  government  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  de- 
pends in  large  measure  upon  public  understanding 
and  support.  And  our  free  society  would  indeed 
be  in  trouble  without  the  diligent  reporting  and 
alert  appraisal  of  world  events  that  you  make 
possible. 

We  are  at  a  point  in  time  when  important  events 
occurring  in  rapid  succession  change  the  scene  in 
Europe,  in  the  Near  East,  in  Asia,  and  in  Russia. 
It  seems  that  this  second  postwar  decade  upon 
which  we  have  entered  will  mark  a  new  phase  in 
the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  despotism  and 
the  forces  of  freedom. 

The  first  postwar  decade  was  marked  by  two 
sharply  contrasting  trends.  In  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  West  had  been  politically 
dominant,  freedom  flourished  and  independence 
spread.  Over  650  million  people  who  were  non- 
self-governing  in  1945  have  now  become  18  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nations. 

'Hade  before  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
r         :.l  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  April  23  (press  release  210). 
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On  the  other  hand,  during  that  decade 
Soviet  type  of  Communist  despotism,  which 
1945  ruled  only  200  million  people,  aggressiv 
extended  its  rule  to  an  additional  700  million  p 
pie  belonging  to  what  had  been  13  independi 
nations. 

Inevitably  these  opposing  trends    to  freed 
and  to  despotism  led  to  a  sharp  cleavage  of  I 
world.  In  response  to  the  Soviet  policies  of  x 
lent  expansion,  the  free  nations  drew  close 
gether.  They  submerged  any  differences  of  th; 
own  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  open  aggress 
from  without.    Since  they  could  not  depend 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  because : 
Soviet  veto  power,  they  created  their  own  coll 
tive  security  associations.    Forty-five  free- wo : 
nations  joined  with  others  for  collective  defei 

These  arrangements,  backed  by  United  Stai 
mobile  striking  power,  have  constituted  a  gr" 
deterrent  to  the  open  use  of  violence. 

Also,  the  free  peoples  built  moral  bulwan 
They  unitedly  condemned  the  violent  and  ini 
erant  practices  of  Soviet  communism  and  mu 
manifest  their  repugnance  of  Soviet  despotit 
and  its  tactics.  They  subjected  the  Soviet  I 
Chinese  Communists  to  a  kind  of  moral,  sod 
and — to  some  extent — economic  ostracism. 

By  such  measures  the  free  world  found  I 
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rs  to  halt  the  Soviets  in  their  hot  pursuit  of 
free  nations  one  by  one. 

lut  the  policies  of  the  free  world  were  never 
jgned  to  be  purely  defensive.  Freedom  is  in- 
■ntly  dynamic  and  expansive.  We  renounce 
use  of  force  and  violence  to  promote  freedom. 
we  have  sought  in  manifold  other  ways  that 
;>ia  should  be  governed  in  accordance  with 
lized  standards. 

ft  reject  the  idea  that  we  are  dedicated  to  per- 
,al  hatred  of  Russia.  What  we  hate  is  the 
that  Russia's  rulers  do.  The  arbitrary 
potism  of  a  police  state,  governmental  intoler- 
e  and  enforced  conformity,  the  enslavement  of 
pie  for  the  magnification  of  the  state,  the  use 
violence  and  the  threat  of  violence  in  inter- 
lonal  relations,  the  use  of  fraud  and  trickery 
orrnpt  and  overthrow  free  governments — these 
the  things  which  we  abhor  and  against  which 
stand.  But  United  States  foreign  policy  is 
merely  negative.  We  seek,  above  all,  to  ad- 
ce  the  inevitable  day  when  the  historic  friencl- 
•>  between  the  Russian  and  American  peoples 
■gain  be  fully  manifested.  Therefore,  we  take 
p  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  we  can  today 
within  Russia  some  signs  of  light  which  could 
-k  the  dawning  of  that  new  clay. 

iet  "New  Look" 

'he  Soviet  rulers  who  have  replaced  Stalin  seem 
lave  concluded  that  the  time  had  come  to  pre- 
t  a  "new  look"  at  home  and  abroad, 
n  much  of  the  world  the  Soviet  rulers  now 
c  to  present  an  aspect  of  conciliation.  They 
;  softly  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  often 
r  their  diplomatic  activity  to  economic  "aid" — 
ailed — rather  than  to  threats  of  violence. 
Hthin  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  a  change  which 
?ven  more  significant  because,  while  Soviet 
dgn  policy  is  readily  reversible,  it  is  not  so  easy 
rase  the  consequences  of  internal  liberalization, 
talin,  the  brutal  demigod,  has  been  dethroned. 
Elective  leadership"  now  replaces  one-man 
potism.  Violence  is  no  longer  preached  as  the 
v  way.  The  sway  of  the  secret  police  has,  it 
DO,  been  curtailed.  There  is  greater  tolerance 
independent  thinking,  and  even  the  heresy  of 
toisni"  has  been  made  respectable.  There  is 
obvious  effort  to  give  individuals  a  sense  of 
ater  freedom  and  security  and  to  respect  the 
unds  inherent  in  the  higher  and  broader  edu- 
ion  of  many  of  the  Russian  people. 


Vicious  doctrinal  works  such  as  Stalin's  Short 
History  of  the  Communist  Party  have  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  and  the  fate  of  Stalin's 
Problems  of  Leninism  remains  in  doubt.  Those 
are  the  two  works  which  for  the  last  20  years  have 
been  the  "bible"  of  Soviet  and  world  communism. 
Soviet  doctrine  and  history  are  currently  being 
rewritten. 

This  must  please  at  least  the  Russian  school 
children,  for  they  are  excused  from  taking  ex- 
aminations in  history.  No  one  yet  knows  the 
"correct"  answers. 

Appraisal  of  Soviet  Shift 

It  is  important  to  appraise  what  these  changes 
mean  and  also  what  they  do  not  mean. 

They  mean,  I  think,  that  unity  and  strength  of 
the  free  nations  have  shown  the  Soviet  rulers  the 
futility  of  their  policies  of  violence.  Also  they 
must  mean  that  forces  for  liberalization  are  at 
work  within  the  Soviet  bloc  and  are  powerful 
enough  to  require  some  response,  or  at  least  the 
appearance  of  response. 

All  of  this  is  immensely  important.  It  is  more 
than  the  free  world  dared  hope  for  a  few  years 
ago. 

But  satisfaction  must  be  restrained. 

True,  Stalin  has  been  demoted.  But  we  do  not 
yet  see,  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  reality  of  representa- 
tive government  or  respect  for  the  basic  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples. 

The  Soviet  rulers  profess  to  have  renounced 
violence.  But  they  press  feverishly  to  develop 
their  military  establishment,  particularly  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  means  for  their  delivery. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  including 
East  Germany,  are  still  under  the  iron  heel  of 
Soviet  force. 

In  Asia  and  the  Near  East  the  Soviet  rulers  have 
become  merchants  of  hatred  and  fomenters  of 
violence. 

In  relation  to  Japan,  Soviet  foreign  policy  is 
still  ugly  in  its  aspect. 

In  some  places  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  baited 
with  economic  lures  which  may  superficially  seem 
attractive.  But  close  scrutiny  shows  that  the  bait 
is  attached  to  a  hook  and  that  the  hook  is  attached 
to  a  line  and  that  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  pur- 
posefully held  by  Moscow. 

And,  if  they  have  admitted  some  of  the  lies  and 
false  testimony  which  marked  political  trials  of 
the  Stalin  era,  they  have  failed  to  repudiate  two 
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of  the  most  outrageous  lies  ever  perpetrated  by 
any  government,  and  both  perpetrated  by  Stalin — 
the  lie  that  South  Korea  was  the  aggressor  in  the 
Korean  War  and  the  lie  that  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  that  war  used  germ  warfare  against  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

Khrushchev  said  last  December,  "We  never  re- 
nounced and  we  will  never  renounce  our  ideas,  our 
struggle  for  the  victory  of  communism."  So  long 
as  that  victory  is  the  Soviet  goal ;  so  long  as  it  is 
backed  by  a  vast  military  establishment  and  the 
underground  apparatus  of  international  com- 
munism ;  so  long  as  these  instruments  are  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  despots  who  repudiate  moral 
principles  as  restraint  upon  their  conduct — so  long 
as  this  combination  exists,  it  would  be  folly  for 
the  free  nations  to  consider  that  they  can  safely 
lower  their  guard  and  fall  apart. 

I  have  often  said  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist problem  that  the  moment  of  greatest 
danger  would  be  the  moment  when  we  relaxed. 
Never  was  that  statement  more  relevant  than  it  is 
today.  If  we  treat  the  prospect  of  success  as 
being  itself  a  complete  success,  that  could  turn 
into  an  ultimate  disaster. 

The  Task  of  the  Free  Nations 

To  say  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  act  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  We  cannot  and 
would  not  set  the  clock  back.  There  is  no  longer 
the  mood  of  fear  that  gripped  the  free  world  when 
in  quick  succession  there  occurred  the  Communist 
guerrilla  war  against  Greece,  the  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  and  the 
armed  attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea.  We 
would  not,  if  we  could,  smother  the  hope  that  a 
benign  transformation  may  have  begun. 

Our  new  task  is  to  build  more  on  hope  and  less 
on  fear.     That  is,  of  course,  a  more  difficult  task. 

Fear  makes  easy  the  tasks  of  diplomats,  for 
then  the  fearful  draw  together  and  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  collective  strength. 

Soviet  rulers  and  their  agents,  in  their  new 
garb,  have  somewhat  greater  acceptability  and 
therefore  more  chance  for  mischief. 

Allies  no  longer  feel  the  same  compulsion  to 
Bubmerge  differences  as  when  they  faced  together 
a  clear  and  present  danger. 

Collective  security  arrangements,  born  prima- 
rily out  of  fear  of  armed  aggression,  seem  to  some 
less  important  now  than  5  years  ago. 


Neutralism  can  now  be  plausibly  portrayed 
a  safe  and  even  profitable  course. 

Under  these  conditions  our  tasks  are  harder-i 
so  much  so  that  some  people  deplore  the  rece: 
developments  because  they  confuse  what,  unt 
then,  had  been  a  rather  simple  scene. 

That  is  not  our  view.  Of  course  war,  and  dai 
ger  of  war,  is  a  simplifier.  When  the  issue  is  "wl 
dies  and  who  lives?"  all  other  issues  seem  unir 
portant.  But  we  do  not  want  simplicity  at  th. 
price.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  invoke  needless  fea 
and  a  sense  of  emergency  because  that  would  mal 
our  tasks  more  simple. 

We  cannot  undo  the  changes  that  have  con 
upon  the  world.  And  we  do  not  want  to  reven 
what  holds  so  much  of  promise,  merely  becau: 
it  also  holds  some  risk  of  loss.  Our  task  is  n< 
to  seek  to  reverse  change  but  to  build  constru 
tively  upon  all  the  changes  that  hold  a  possibilit 
of  good.  In  that  way  Ave  may  make  our  hopi 
come  true. 

Because  Soviet  military  capabilities  remain  ;| 
vast  and  because  their  intentions  are  subject  1 
rapid  change,  we  must  maintain  our  vigilance  an 
our  strength.  But  also  Ave  must  increase  the  unit 
and  dynamism  of  the  free  world  by  greater  en 
phasis  on  cooperation  for  something  rather  tha 
merely  against  something.  Let  us  exalt  freedoi 
by  showing  better  what  freedom  can  do. 

President  Eisenhower,  speaking  day  before  yei 
terday,  outlined  the  task  which  lies  before  the  frt 
nations  of  the  world.  He  emphasized  that  tas 
as  it  relates  to  the  newly  independent  and  new] 
deA^eloping  nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  also  need  to  maintain  and  develo 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  older  free-worl 
nations.  Here,  too,  there  is.  vast  opportunity 
Our  peoples  have  many  common  aspirations  an 
interests  that  go  far  beyond  the  instinct  of  sell 
preservation  and  which  we  can  more  surely  achiev 
if  Ave  work  together  than  if  we  work  apart.  "W 
.can,  in  association,  form  major  steppingston* 
along  the  path  to  universal  peace  and  justice  an 
human  welfare. 

We  had  all  hoped  that  the  United  Nations  woul 
establish  order  on  a  universal  basis.  It  has  ii 
deed  done  much  in  this  respect,  and  certainl 
we  should  do  nothing  to  detract  from  the  Unite 
Nations.  It  remains  the  cornerstone  of  Unite 
States  foreign  policy. 

But  the  United  Nations  was  never  expected  t 
be  an  exclusive  means  for  developing  world  orde 
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e  charter  itself  looks  to  regional  and  collective 
ense  organizations  to  play  a  major  role  in  tliis 
at  task. 

loring  the  Possibilities  of  NATO 

rhe  Organization  of  American  States  illustrates 
possibilities  of  a  regional  organization.  It 
es  account  of  external  perils.  But  it  concen- 
tes  primarily  upon  its  own  positive  accomplish- 
es. 

fhat  Organization  traces  its  origins  back  66 
rs  to  when  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
nded.  It  is  held  together  by  considerations 
ich  long  preceded,  and  which  will  long  succeed, 
fear  of  Soviet  armed  attack, 
["he  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  an- 
er  organization  which,  in  its  own  distinctive 
y,  contains  the  possibilities  of  great  develop- 
at.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  conceived  primarily  as 
lilitary  alliance,  and  that  aspect  of  the  organi- 
ion  remains  vitally  important.  But  the  Or- 
lization  can  and  should  be  more. 
["he  Canadian  Government  has  notably  espoused 
3  point  of  view,  and  at  last  December's  min- 
>rial  meeting  of  the  Council  both  the  French 
I  Italian  delegations  introduced  resolutions 
ng  this  line.  I  expect  that  this  matter  will  be 
.It  with  further  at  next  week's  ministerial  meet- 
to  be  held  in  Paris. 

Ve  basically  have  so  much  in  common  that  we 
>uld  be  able  to  do  more  in  common. 
Ill  of  our  peoples  embrace  a  religious  faith 
ich  makes  atheistic  materialism  abhorrent  to 
m.  "We  have  a  common  sense  of  moral  values. 
)ur  political  institutions  predominantly  reflect 
aocratic  conceptions  which  had  their  origin  in 
aece  and  legal  institutions  which  had  their 
fc*in  in  Rome. 

\hir  economies  are  similar.  We  all  believe  in 
I  encourage  the  private  ownership  of  property, 
I  there  is  a  large  and  flourishing  private  trade 
ween  our  countries. 

i)ur  educational  systems  are  much  the  same  and 
ivide  a  broad  basis  for  the  free  exchange  of 
ws  and  the  gaining  of  common  understanding, 
.'ot  only  do  we  have  this  firm  and  broad  f ounda- 
<i,  but  also  we  hold  in  common  many  guiding 
pciples  of  action  which  should  enable  us  to 
Belop  practically  our  fellowship. 
Ve  all  believe  that  the  days  are  past  when  any 
ft  of  the  world,  or  any  particular  civilization, 
luld  dominate  others.     Several  of  the  members 
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of  NATO  are  more  than  Atlantic  countries.  The 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  is  a  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  The  United  States 
is  a  nation  of  the  Americas  and  a  Pacific  nation. 
We  are  today  members  not  only  of  NATO  but  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  and  several  other 
collective  defense  treaties  in  the  Pacific.  We  are 
associated  with  the  Baghdad  Pact.  All  NATO 
members  would,  I  think,  agree  that  NATO  should 
not  attempt  to  represent  the  totality  of  their  poli- 
cies. 

We  all  believe  that  no  government  has  just  pow- 
ers except  as  it  derives  them  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  At  the  same  time  we  all  recognize 
that  political  independence  is  illusory  unless  those 
who  obtain  it  are  able  to  sustain  it  and  carry  its 
responsibilities.  Also  we  reject  the  conception 
which  would  prevent  different  races  from  freely 
uniting  in  one  political  system.  Under  these  con- 
ditions we  all  strive  to  advance  the  historic  evo- 
lution of  non-self-governing  peoples  to  self-gov- 
ernment or  independence. 

We  believe  that  the  spirit  which  in  the  last 
decade  has  provided  so  many  non-self-governing 
peoples  with  political  independence  ought  also  to 
operate  peacefully  to  stimulate  independence  for 
those  subject  to  the  ruthless  colonialism  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Peace  and  welfare  in  Europe  require 
that  East  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  unite  in 
freedom  with  the  Federal  Republic  and  that  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  should  once  again  be 
independent. 

We  believe  in  the  closer  integration  of  some 
Western  European  countries,  such  as  is  represented 
by  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  by  the  Western 
European  Union  created  by  the  Brussels  Treaty, 
and  by  the  prospective  development  of  "Euratom," 
the  means  whereby  the  members  of  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  would  apply  like  community 
principles  to  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Such  European  integra- 
tion, and  the  development  of  NATO,  are  comple- 
mentary and  not  mutually  exclusive  processes. 

The  NATO  members  believe  in  the  principle  of 
political  consultation  between  allies  and  are  in- 
creasingly practicing  it  in  the  NATO  Council. 
Every  NATO  country,  of  course,  has  certain  vital 
national  interests  that  may  sometimes  require  in- 
dependent judgment.  Some  of  us  have  grave 
worldwide  responsibilities  that  cannot  be  effec- 
tively discharged  unless  there  is  a  capability  of 
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prompt  decision  and  corresponding  action.  Our 
consultations  must  be  designed  to  assure  essential 
harmony  in  our  viewpoints  on  fundamentals.  But 
the  processes  of  consultation  should  never  enmesh 
us  in  a  procedural  web  so  that  we  fall  victim  to 
the  ability  of  despotisms  to  act  suddenly  and  with 
all  their  might. 

None  of  our  governments  is  predatory.  We 
want  military  power  to  be  used  as  a  community 
force  to  prevent  aggression  and  not  as  a  national 
force  for  aggrandizement.  Indeed,  the  amended 
Brussels  Treaty  for  Western  European  Union  al- 
ready sets  an  example  in  armament  limitation  that 
we  can  ask  the  whole  world  to  follow. 

No  NATO  member,  I  suppose,  wishes  to  drift 
into  some  new  and  ill-defined  relationship  which 
could  be  provocative  of  future  misunderstandings. 
But  the  unanimity  of  our  thinking  upon  the  great 
basic  issues  makes  it  apparent  that  the  time  has 
come  to  advance  NATO  from  its  initial  phase  into 
the  totality  of  its  meaning. 


statesmanship  was  to  find  ways  whereby  the  "V 
can  maintain  its  solidarity.  Much — indeed,  i 
much — has  been  done.  But  more  can  still  be  c 
to  make  sure  that  the  good  in  Western  civiliza 
is  not  again  negated  by  differences. 

The  peoples  who  make  up  the  Atlantic  c 
munity  ought,  in  increased  unity,  to  resume  t 
greatness ;  and  true  greatness  is  not  to  be  measi 
by  ability  to  impose  on  others  what  they  do 
want  but  by  ability  to  find  new  ways  wherebj 
men  can  better  realize  their  aspirations. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  already  serve 
an  indispensable  and  vital  instrument  of 
Atlantic  community.  But  the  time  has,  I  beli 
come  to  consider  whether  its  organization  < 
not  need  to  be  further  developed  if  it  is  adequa 
to  serve  the  needs  of  this  and  coming  generati 
If  that  be  the  common  desire  of  the  NATO  m 
ber  nations,  the  United  States  will  join  eagerl 
exploring  the  possibilities  which  now  beckoi 
forward. 


The  Mission  of  the  West 

Western  civilization  has  made  an  immense  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world.  It  has 
been  a  dynamic  force  which,  like  everything 
human,  has  made  its  mistakes.  But  on  the  whole 
it  has  reflected  an  enlightened  view  of  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  his  God-given  right  to  enjoy  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Further- 
more, the  Western  view  of  the  nature  of  man  has 
made  it  inevitable  that  its  influence  should  on  the 
whole  be  a  liberalizing  influence.  Some  nations 
take  pride  in  the  size  of  their  domain  and  the 
number  of  people  under  their  rule.  But  the  West- 
ern nations  can  feel  that  their  greatest  success  was 
to  have  brought  to  much  of  the  world  a  knowledge, 
a  political  freedom,  and  an  economic  opportunity 
which  it  had  never  enjoyed  before. 

But  the  mission  of  the  West  is  not  completed. 
More  independence  needs  to  be  perfected.  More 
economic  development  needs  to  be  planned  and 
supported  throughout  the  world.  More  sense  of 
equality  and  human  brotherhood  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped. Also,  the  West  needs  to  appreciate  better 
how  rich  are  the  gifts  other  civilizations  have  to 
offer. 

The  historic  weakness  of  the  West  has  been  its 
disunity.  Out  of  this  disunity  came  wars  which 
have  taken  the  lifeblood  of  its  finest  youth  and 
weakened  its  economies.  A  major  task  of  postwar 
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Transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
News  Conference 

Press  release  198  dated  April  17 

Secretary  Dulles :  I  have  no  statement  of 
own  to  volunteer,  so  I  am  ready  for  questior 

Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  commen: 
an  announcement  from  the  Soviet  Foreign  0t 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  sup/ 
United  Nations  measures  for  peace  in  the  Mi' 
East? 

A.  That  was  brought  to  my  attention  aboul 
minutes  ago,  and  I  do  not  yet  have  the  full  \ 
of  the  Soviet  statement,  and  we  have  learneii 
these  matters  that  it  is  important  to  read  the  t 
print.  That  I  do  not  yet  have.  But  I  would  \ 
this:  The  United  States  took  the  position  SB 
time  ago  that  this  was  properly  a  matter  of  i 
cern  for  the  United  Nations.  I  emphasized  % 
very  strongly  in  my  testimony  before  the  Se  I 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  February  24,1 1 
since  then  the  United  States  introduced  the  i'f 
lution  into  the  Security  Council  which  was  unii 
mously  adopted2  and  pursuant  to  which  SM 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  5, 1050,  p.  3G8. 

2  Ibid.,  Apr.  16, 195G,  p.  627. 
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ay-General  1  [ammarskjold  is  now  on  his  mission 
i  the  Near  East.  Last  week  the  President  is- 
led  his  statement  from  Augusta3  emphasizing 
ur  full  support  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
hmmarskjold  mission  and  calling  upon  all  mem- 

t  the  United  Nations  also  to  give  that  sup- 
ort.     If  it  turns  out  that  this  Soviet  statement 

ponsive  to  the  President's  appeal  and  that 
lore  is  a  genuine  Soviet  desire  to  support  and 
;ick  up  the  United  Nations  in  this  matter,  that 
raid,  of  course,  be  welcomed  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  there  been  any  diplomatic 

fort  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  contact 

issians  in  the  aftermath  of  the  President's 

atement  to  get  their  reactions  to  U.N.  action? 

\  There  has  been  no  specific  diplomatic  pro- 
»duie  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  our  Embassy  at 
[oscow  was  advised  of  the  President's  statement. 

Q.  It  was  not  conveyed  to  Premier  Bulganin  in 
ny  personal  message  or  anything  like  that? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  much  specula- 
cm  in  this  connection  with  the  so-called  doxon- 
rading  of  the  Three-Power  Declaration  of  1950. 
nil  you  tell  us  what  the  United  States  Govern- 
position  is  on  that  declaration  today? 

A.  Well,  the  position  is  the  same,  I  think,  as  it 
ways  been.  The  declaration  of  1950  itself 
died  for  action — I  think  it  said — consistently 
ith  the  obligations  of  the  parties  as  members  of 
le  United  Nations,  and  called  for  action  within 
r  without  the  United  Nations.  Now  the  United 
ations  Charter  itself  provides  that  the  Security 
ouncil  has  "primary  responsibility"  for  the  main- 
■nanee  of  international  peace  and  security.  So 
hen  the  1950  declaration  said  the  action  would 
a  taken  "consistently  with  their  obligations  as 
lembers  of  the  United  Nations,"  it  made  it  quite 
ear,  I  think,  that  we  looked  upon  the  U.N.  Secu- 
ty  Council  as  the  primary  means  of  avoiding 
utilities  and  maintaining  peace  and  security, 
hat  is  the  interpretation  the  United  States  has 
Iways  put  upon  it  and  we  believe  that  it  is  prefer- 
ble  to  act  within  the  United  Nations.  That  is,  as 
B»y,  the  way  which  I  think  the  declaration  itself 
tdicates  as  the  preferable  way  to  act.  Now  if 
louldn't  work,  then  we  would  have  a  new 

'  Ibid.,  Apr.  23,  1956,  p.  C68. 
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situation.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  action 
which  is  now  being  taken  through  the  United 
Nations  we  regard  as  consistent  with  the  1950 
declaration  and  not  in  derogation  of  that  declara- 
tion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  the  reports  of  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold's  mission  thus  far  indicated  to  you  a 
sense  or  indication  of  success  in  stopping  the  hos- 
tilities so  that  it  might  be  possible  now  to  move 
forward  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Russian 
statement  toward  the  actual  settlement  of  the 
Palestine  problem? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  overoptimistic  to 
feel  that  the  immediate  troubles  have  been  so  fully 
cleared  away  that  we  are  yet  at  the  point  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  broadly  along  the  lines  of, 
for  example,  my  August  26  speech.4  I  think  that 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  feels  that  he  has  made  good 
progress,  but  he  has  by  no  means  completed  yet 
the  first  phase  of  his  activity,  which  is  to  establish 
procedures  and  dispositions  there  which  will  ex- 
clude the  likelihood  of  future  border  incidents, 
commando  raids,  and  the  like,  which  build  up  ten- 
sion and  ill  will  on  both  sides  to  a  point  where 
long-range  settlements  are  almost  out  of  the  im- 
mediate question.  Now  the  mandate  from  the 
Security  Council  contemplated  he  should  work 
out  such  things  as  arriving  at  a  greater  freedom 
of  movement  for  the  armistice  observers  there, 
for  perhaps  a  drawing  apart  of  the  forces  along 
the  armistice  line  so  they  would  not  be  in  direct 
contact  with  each  other.  And  while  he  has,  I 
think,  made  a  good  start,  it  would  be  premature 
to  say  that  that  phase  of  his  work  has  been  com- 
pleted or  even  that  successful  completion  is  defi- 
nitely assured. 

Q.  Sir,  when  the  time  comes,  if  it  does,  when  it 
is  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  permanent  settle- 
ment, is  it  our  position  that  this  is  primarily  a  U.N. 
responsibility  or  one  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  directly? 

A.  Well,  obviously  the  problem  is  one  in  which 
the  parties  at  immediate  interest  are  Israel  and 
the  neighboring  Arab  States,  and  no  one  could  or 
should  try  to  impose  forcibly  any  solution  upon 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  a  situa- 
tion where  the  United  Nations  can  play  a  con- 
siderable role.    There  was  established,  you  may 
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remember,  some  years  ago — I  think  it  was  in 
1948— a  U.N.  commission,  which  has  been  rather 
inactive,  which  was  composed  of  Turkey,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  to  play  a  role  in  this  con- 
ciliation effort  between  the  two  sides.5  In  the 
speech  of  mine  of  August  26  which  outlined  a  plan 
which  had  been  previously  discussed  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  nations,  we  indicated  there  that  there 
would  be  an  important  role  for  the  United  Nations 
to  play.  We  spoke  of  a  United  Nations  role,  in 
which  the  United  States  would  participate,  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  dual  purpose  of  helping 
to  solve  the  refugee  problem  and  also  to  produce 
more  land  which  could  be  cultivated.  Those  are, 
in  a  way,  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  That,  we 
thought,  would  be  a  United  Nations  operation 
in  the  first  instance,  although  it  would  require 
financial  support  from  member  countries  like  the 
United  States.  We  also  spoke  of  a  guaranty  of 
the  result  and  a  situation  in  which  we  suggested 
there  would  be  a  United  Nations  guaranty  par- 
ticipated in  by  member  nations.  So  we  have  al- 
ways assumed  that,  while  the  solution  would,  as 
I  say,  in  the  first  instance  be  a  direct  problem  for 
the  parties,  it  might  in  fact  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  arrive  at  a  solution  without  assets  from 
outside — financial  assets  and  assets  in  the  form  of 
strong  guaranties.  Those  would  be  necessary  in- 
gredients of  any  final  settlement  and  they  could 
best  be  contributed  by  or  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Communism  in  Latin  America 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  two  of  the  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Brownell  and  your  own  associate, 
Mr.  Holland,  have  discussed  the  Communist  situa- 
tion this  week  in  speeches  to  the  Inter- American 
Bar  Association.  Does  that  mean  that  there  is  a 
growing  concern  about  communism  in  that  area, 
and  will  you  give  us  your  views  on  the  Communist 
situation  in  Latin  America? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  growing  concern. 
Indeed,  my  concern  today  is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  it  was  at  a  time  when  international  communism 
had  virtually  gotten  control  of  Guatemala.  The 
Caracas  Declaration  of  1954,  which  provided  that, 
if  international  communism  got  control  of  the 

'  For  text  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  establish- 
ing the  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  see  ibid., 
Dec.  12,  1948,  p.  726,  and  Dec.  26,  1948,  p.  793. 


political  institutions  of  any  American  state,  tl 
would  be  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
all,  has  created  a  political  background  agaii 
which  Communist  activity  has  become  less.    N( 
they  realize  that  if  they  should  succeed  in  a 
one  country  all  the  rest  of  the  countries  would 
prepared  to  work  against  them.    We  saw  the  i 
fluence  of  that  resolution  shortly  afterward 
what  happened  in  Guatemala.    I  want  to  inj( 
here  that,  as  perhaps  you  know,  just  a  day  or  b 
ago  [April  5]  the  Government  of  the  Argentii 
which  had  abstained  on  that  resolution  at  Carac; 
declared  its  adhesion  to  that  declaration,  and  th 
is  very  warmly  welcomed  by  the  United  Stat< 
Now  that  Caracas  resolution  provided,  amoi 
other  things,  for  certain  implementing  machine 
in  the  way  of  exchange  of  information  betwei 
the  countries  about  subversive  activities  and  t) 
like.    There  has  not  been  as  effective  a  buildi 
of  that  exchange  mechanism  as  we  would  ha' 
hoped,  and  we  are  trying  constantly  to  keep  th 
antisubversive  exchange  of  information  growin 
It  is  not  because  we  have  any  new  fears  of  tl 
situation,  but  because,  as  I  have  said  time  ar 
again,  the  moment  of  greatest  danger  would  1 
the  moment  that  we  relaxed.    We  do  not  inten 
to  relax. 


Japanese  Textile  Imports 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Japan  has  expressed  concer 
at  laws  in  two  of  our  sovereign  states  which  the 
feel  are  aimed  at  Japanese  textile  imports,  an 
they  feel  that  it  is  a  violation  of  our  treaty  c 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation.  Can  yo 
say  if  the  United  States  intends  to  reply  shortly  t 
that  and  what  our  feeling  is  about  it? 

A.  We  are  replying  to  the"  note.6  We  shai 
the  concern  that  you  refer  to.  It  seems  to  us  tha 
the  action  could  be  a  very  serious  threat,  not  jui 
to  Japanese  trade  but  to  our  own  foreign  trad 
Our  trade  all  over  the  world — and  it  is,  as  yo 
know,  huge — is  protected  against  discriminatio 
and  boycott  by  these  very  same  treaties.  Thes 
treaties  are  what  enable  our  own  business  to  opei 
ate  with  dependability  throughout  the  who! 
world.  If  there  should  be  violations  of  thos 
treaties  on  oui  side,  we  would  have  to  anticipat 
that  there  would  perhaps  be  reciprocal  action  o 
other  sides  and  that  it  would  seriously  imperil  th 


'  For  text  of  Japanese  note  and  U.S.  reply,  see  p.  728. 
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le  world  structure  of  multilateral  trade  which 
united  States  has  supported  for  quite  a  few 
I  now  and  upon  which  we  believe  a  great  deal 
he  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  the 
(ring  strength  of  all  the  free  world  is  based, 
refore,  we  do  look  on  the  situation  with  very 
it  concern. 

.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  report  of 
resentatire  Celler  which  says  the  Egyptians 
due  to  buy  six  submarines  from,  the  Soviet 
I  Has  any  such  report  about  submarines  from 
Communists  reached  the  State  Department? 

.  We  have  heard  the  same  reports  that  prob- 

•  have  come  to  Representative  Celler,  but 
ther,  in  fact,  there  is  an  arrangement  for  sub- 
ines  and  whether  it  has  been  carried  out  we  do 
know. 

I  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  given  any  indica- 
\  of  your  views  on  the  Israeli  request  for  jet 
tes  made  to  Canada?  Have  the  Canadians 
%  informed  whether  you  would  appreciate  their 
ng  that  request? 

»  The  Canadians  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
•e  is  no  intention  or  desire  of  the  United  States 
ay  to  establish  a  worldwide  boycott  of  the 
rernment  of  Israel  as  far  as  arms  are  concerned. 

•  own  policy  is  based  on  certain  considerations 
ch  are,  in  some  respects  at  least,  distinctive  to 
»lves  and  not  necessarily  a  pattern  which  we 
lk  all  the  world  should  follow,  certainly  not  a 
tern  which  we  are  trying  to  impose  upon  other 
titries  of  the  world. 

'.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  just  mentioned  reference 
some  machinery  to  implement  the  Caracas 
'laration.  I  wonder  if  you  propose  to  use  this 
ihinery  to  keep  xoatch  on  the  recent  Soviet  trade 
ts  made  to  Latin  Americans  to  see  that  they 
not  accompanied  by  political  penetration. 

l.  "We  have  to  rely  primarily  upon  the  vigilance 
:he  countries  concerned  where  the  subject  mat- 
is  one  which  is  out  in  the  open,  as  it  is  when 
ie  agreements  are  involved.  The  United 
tes  doesn't  try  to  impose  its  views  on  others  in 
Be  respects.  The  type  of  machinery  I  referred 
is  designed  to  counter  underground  activities 
international  communism. 

f,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  some  talk  the 
't  several  days  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
nncil  meeting  in  Geneva  or  Rome  or  some  place 


in  Europe  to  hear  Mr.  Hanvmarskjold 's  report  on 
his  mission  and  take  the  next  step.  What  is  the 
United  States  position  on  that? 

A.  The  United  States  position  on  that  is  that  it 
is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Security  Council  itself 
to  decide  where  it  wants  to  meet.  It  can  meet 
other  than  in  New  York.  It  has  met,  as  I  recall, 
both  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  past,  and,  if  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  members  generally  to  meet  some- 
where else,  the  United  States  would  not  oppose 
that. 

Q.  We  don't  take  a  strong  position  one  way  or 
another? 

A.  No. 

Cyprus 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  regard  putting 
Cyprus  under  NATO  as  a  feasible  temporary 
arrangement? 

A.  No,  I  would  doubt  that  would  be  feasible 
because,  you  see,  Nato  is  not,  I  might  say,  a  cor- 
porate entity.  Nato  is  an  organization  where  a 
lot  of  sovereign  states  gather  to  discuss  things  but 
it  has  no  corporate  existence,  you  might  say.  It 
is  like  the  United  Nations.  When  the  United  Na- 
tions exercises  its  trusteeship,  it  always  does  it 
through  some  one  or  more  countries.  It  picks  one 
of  the  member  countries  to  exercise  the  trustee- 
ship on  its  behalf  because  the  United  Nations  does 
not  act  of  itself.  It  isn't  a  supergovernment  which 
has  itself  authority,  with  operating  functions  and 
responsibilities.  The  same  is  true  of  Nato.  There 
is  a  group  of  what  we  call  "permanent  representa- 
tives" that  meet  and  exchange  views.  But  that  is 
a  group  which  can  take  no  action  except  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  governments  concerned. 
And  to  put  a  situation  like  Cyprus  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  council  of — what  is  it  now — 15 
nations  acting  through  representatives  who  have 
to  discuss  everything  at  great  length,  and  cannot 
agree  on  anything  except  after  lengthy  discussion, 
is  not  an  effective  form  of  government. 

Q.  Has  that  been  suggested  to  you? 

A.  I  have  heard  of  the  idea,  but  it  has  not  been 
suggested  as  far  as  I  am  aware  in  any  official 
way  by  any  government. 

Q.  Both  you  and  the  President  have  talked  re- 
cently of  the  necessity  of  gearing  our  sights  for 
longer-term  foreign  aid,  but  opposition  on  the 
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Hill  seems  to  be  more  rather  than  less.  What  is 
the  administration  doing  at  this  point  to  push  the 
program  of  foreign  aid?     Or  is  it? 

A.  Yes,  we  are  working  actively  on  that  mat- 
ter. The  presentations  have  begun  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  I  discussed  the  sit- 
uation with  Chairman  Richards  of  the  committee 
a  few  days  ago.  He  felt  the  presentations  had 
been  effective  although  of  course  he  did  not  attempt 
in  any  way  to  forecast  the  committee  action.  The 
President  may  be  discussing  this  problem  in  his 
talk  that  he  is  making  on  Saturday  although  that 
talk  has  not  yet  been  finalized.  But  I  know  he 
has  had  in  mind  at  least  referring  to  the  subject 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  reach  a  solution  of  our  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  without  the  consultation  and  partici- 
pation of  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  Well,  to  the  extent  we  work  this  problem 
out  through  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations  Assembly,  or  Security  Council — presum- 
ably the  United  Nations  Security  Council — that 
automatically  does  involve  a  certain  participation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  because  the  Soviet  Union 
is  inescapably  a  member  of  both  those  bodies. 

Q.  The  Sudanese  have  indicated  they  are  ask- 
ing the  Russians  for  technical  assistance.  Do  you 
anticipate  a  widespread  and  successful  Soviet  drive 
through  the  technical  assistance  program? 

A.  Well,  I  would  expect  there  will  be  a  Soviet 
drive,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  will  be 
successful.  Recently  the  efforts  which  they  made 
in  relation  to  Libya  have  received  a  setback,  and 
I  think  there  is  the  same  skepticism  in  most  of 
the  African  countries  that  there  is  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  "hookers"  in  Soviet  technical  assistance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister 
said  in  New  York  yesterday  that  he  thought  the 
United  States  would  supply  the  Spanish  Army 
with  the  most  modern  weapons.  Did  he  make  such 
a  request  while  he  was  here? 

A.  Not  to  me.  He  did  have  talks,  I  believe,  with 
some  of  the  defense  people  and  Admiral  Radford. 
I  don't  know  what  he  said  there. 

Q.  Would  you  comment  on  the  visit  this  week 
to  London  of  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  talks  on  the  kind  of  question 
we  leave  been  discussing  here? 
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A.  No,  I  think  it  would  not  be  appropriate  f< 
me  to  comment  on  that  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  House  Foreign  Affai 
Committee  hearing  Chairman  Richards  presenU 
a  somewhat  new  concept  of  handling  foreign  au 
that  is,  that  the  United  States  follov)  somewhat  ■ 
the  footsteps  of  the  Soviet.  For  instance,  t) 
Soviets  come  to  Sudan  or  Libya — come  to  the 
countries  and  say,  "We  will  put  up  so  much  menu 
to  build  a  dam,"  etc.,  and  the  United  States  say 
"Go  ahead  and  take  that  and  then  we  will  con 
along  and  we  will  supply  you  with  what  th 
Russians  don't  make  up  and  when  they  let  yc 
down"  etc.  What  is  your  thought  on  that?  M 
Richards  seriously  presented  that  in  a  hearing  no 
going  on. 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  presents 
tion  of  that  point  of  view,  and  I  would  prefer  n< 
to  comment  on  it.  I  presume  all  these  hearing 
have  been  in  executive  session,  haven't  they? 

Q.  No,  not  all  that  I  know  of. 

A.  Was   this   presentation  made   at  a  pub! 

hearing? 

Q.  No.  Well,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Secretary 
a  lot  of  things  that  go  on  behind  closed  doors  lati 
become  public. 
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Germany 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  this  Government  favc 
the  diplomatic  talks  on  reunification  that  German 
intends  to  begin  soon  with  the  Soviet  Unio 
through  its  Ambassador  in  Moscow? 

A.  I  don't  understand  that  there  is  any  Genua 
proposal  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  fc 
reunification.  I  underatand  that  what  Foreig 
Minister  von  Brentano  said  was  in  answer  to 
question  as  to  whether  they  thought  of  invitin 
Bulganin  to  come  to  Bonn  to  discuss  reunificatioi 
He  said  there  was  no  necessity  to  invite  him  < 
come  now  that  they  have  diplomatic  represent; 
tion — they  have  embassies  in  both  places.  But,  5 
I  read  what  he  said,  I  did  not  interpret  it  as  meai 
ing  there  was  any  present  intention  of  carryin 
on  negotiations ;  in  fact,  I  think  he  expressly  sai 
that  any  steps  in  that  direction  would  only  I 
taken  in  agreement  with  the  Western  powers. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  the  Wes 
em  powers  roere  wrong  at  the  last  Foreign  Mini 
ters  meeting  to  put  German  reunification  ahead  c 
German  security  as  you  did? 
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A.  No,  I  think  we  were  right  in  doing  that.  Ex- 
-o  me.  1  think  perhaps  I  misinterpreted  your 
est  ion,  or  did  not  answer  it  quite  responsibly. 
bought  you  were  referring  to  putting  German 
Unification  ahead  of  disarmament. 

Q.  Yes.  I  incorrectly  stated  the  question.  That 
ichut  I  meant  to  say. 

\.  That  is  what  I  thought,  and  my  answer  goes 
what  you  meant  to  say. 

^.  /  didn't  know  you  were  a  mind  reader. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador 
id  last  week  he  thinks  xoar  will  be  avoided  in  the 
\ddle  East.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  overopti- 
'stic  statement,  or  do  yo-u  share  that  view? 

A.  I  will  certainly  accept  one-half  of  it,  that 
ir  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  Ymi  think  it  will  be,  and  you  have  reason 
i"  belie  ring  sof 

A.  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  be  said  to  feel 
it  I  think  there  will  be  war  in  the  Near  East  be- 
ise  I  think  that  the  chances  are  that  there  will 
t  be  war.  But  I  think  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
w  that  there  was  no  risk  whatever  of  hostilities 
that  area. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  back  a  minute  to  the 
viet  trade  offers,  it  was  said  in  Geneva  last  week 
it  they  are  considerably  more  realistic  now  than 
'y  have  been  in  the  past.  I  wonder,  if  that  is  the 
e,  whether  you  think  the  same  as  you  indi- 
ed — that  Soviet  trade  offers  will  continue,  es- 
viaJly  in  Latin  America? 

V.  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  make  a  very  clear 
swer  to  that  question.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that 
have  been  having  occasional  talks  here  with  the 
nbassadors  of  the  other  20  American  Republics, 
I  we  talk  about  these  problems  and  there  seems 
)e  a  general  consensus  of  thinking  that  there  are 
tigers  in  this  situation  and  the  need  to  approach 
\  problem  in  a  very  cautious  way.  But  I 
ildn't  speak  for  all  and  each  of  these  countries 
to  what  they  will  do. 

cial  Study  of  Foreign  Aid 

2-  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  Chairman 
tprge  proposed  over  the  weekend  the  creation 
Mtome  sort  of  special  high-level  group  to  study 
weign  aid.   Do  you  think  this  will  be  a  good  idea? 


A.  I  think  that  the  time  has  probably  come 
when  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  comprehensive 
study  made  of  this  whole  problem,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  own  machinery  for  conducting 
the  aid  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  ma- 
chinery, and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Soviet 
activities  and  the  extent  to  which  those  may  be 
relevant  to  oixr  program.  There  is  the  question, 
for  example,  of  whether  more  should  be  done  in 
terms  of  loans  and  less  in  terms  of  grants.  There 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  more  should  be 
given  through  international  agencies  like  the 
United  Nations  or  whether  they  should  be  done 
wdiolly  on  a  bilateral  basis  or  done  through  re- 
gional organizations.  There  is  a  great  mass  of 
serious  problems  of  that  sort  which  have  been 
growing  up  over  the  past  few  years.  The  adminis- 
tration, I  may  say,  is  itself  making  plans  to  ex- 
plore that  problem  and  Senator  George's  think- 
ing actually  parallels  thinking  that  has  been  going 
on  within  the  administration  itself.  I  would  think 
that  we  would  be  receptive  to  working  out  some 
program  of  that  sort  which  would,  I  hope,  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  country  and  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  question  of  just  how  to  set  it  up  raises 
questions  but  I  do  believe  that  the  time  is  here 
when  a  comprehensive  examination  of  that  pro- 
gram is  due. 

Q.  Would  that  be  by  a  commission  outside  the 
administration  ? 

A.  I  don't  -want  to  express  myself  at  this  time 
as  to  the  machinery  which  would  be  best  adapted 
because  we  have  no  clear  conclusions  within  the 
administrative  or  executive  department  on  that 
subject  ourselves.  And,  whatever  we  did,  we 
would  want  to  concert  with  the  thinking  of  Con- 
gress so,  as  I  say,  the  result  would  carry  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  not  only  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  but  in  the  Congress.  So  I  don't  want  to 
pronounce  today  on  the  machinery. 

Q.  When  would  it  be  held,  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  I  would  think  the  studies  ought  to  be,  as 
Senator  George  has  I  think  indicated,  carried  on 
between  the  present,  or  whenever  the  committee, 
commission,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  set  up,  and  next 
January  when  the  Congress  would  reconvene. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports  Paul 
Hoffman  came  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago  and  asked 
you  for  your  opinion  about  setting  up  a  citizens'1 
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council  on  foreign  aid  and  you  turned  it  down. 
Is  that  correct? 

A.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hoffman  did  come  to  me 
and  did  talk  about  that  subject  but  it  has  not  been 


turned  down.  That  is  one  of  the  ideas  that  ii 
the  hopper  and  which  we  are  thinking  abou 
line  with  what  I  described  as  the  thinking  of' 
administration  on  this  subject. 


United  States  Foreign  Policy  in  Africa 


by  George  V.  Allen 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs 1 


The  problems  confronting  United  States  for- 
eign policy  in  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  are  at 
least  as  varied  and  manifold  as  the  different  stages 
of  evolution  of  the  various  countries  making  up 
that  continent.  I  would  not  presume  to  add  to 
the  information  about  Africa  which  has  been 
proffered  to  you  by  the  specialists  in  this  field 
during  the  past  48  hours.  Instead,  I  believe  the 
most  useful  contribution  I  can  offer  to  this  sym- 
posium is  to  attempt  to  place  the  policy  problems 
confronting  the  United  States  in  Africa  in  per- 
spective as  we  see  them  and  then  to  analyze  for 
you  briefly  and  in  broad  strokes  the  unique  aspects 
of  the  problems  confronting  us  in  Africa  and  the 
basic  principles  from  which  we  approach  their 
solution. 

A  responsible  foreign  policy  toward  Africa  re- 
quires of  the  United  States  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  aspirations  and  problems  of  the  individual 
African  countries  both  in  their  relationship  with 
the  European  powers  and  in  their  urge  toward 
self-determination  so  that  we  may  lend  our  good 
offices  and  assistance  in  promoting  an  orderly 
progress  toward  independence  and  nationhood. 

Africa  in  World  Perspective 

In  recent  years  the  principle  that  the  developed 
countries  have  a  moral  obligation  to  aid  the  less 
developed  countries,  such  as  those  of  Africa,  has 
become  almost  universally  recognized,  even  taken 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia,  I'a.,  on  Apr.  21 
(press  release  2(MJ  dated  Apr.  20). 


for  granted.  There  is  a  sound  basis  for  the1 
lidity  of  this  principle.  In  a  world  whereir' 
countries  and  continents  are  becoming  next-c1 
neighbors,  glaring  disparities  in  living  stand:' 
can  produce  tensions  and  animosities  easily  far 
into  conflict.  In  its  postwar  policies  the  Un 
States  has  been  actively  pursuing  peace  by  tn' 
to  mitigate  such  tensions.  More  recently  <! 
the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  belatedly  to  make  I 
tures  of  cooperation  and  assistance  toward  I 
underdeveloped  countries.  While  this  constiti 
an  important  change  in  Soviet  tactics,  it  reml 
to  be  seen  whether  the  change  is  consistent  A 
the  basic  Communist  objective  of  world  d<i 
nation. 

All  this  is  highly  pertinent  to  the  considera : 
of  African  problems.  Besides  the  disturbing 
ment  introduced  in  the  Middle  East  by  the  C:: 
arms  deal  with  Egypt,  the  Soviets,  either  dire 
or  indirectly,  have  made  overtures  to  Libya,  E) 
opia,  and  Liberia ;  and  there  is  evidence  of  O 
munist  activity  in  areas  as  widely  separated 
the  Sudan  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  i 
would  be  betraying  our  position  of  leadership 
the  free  world  if  we  assumed  that  these  initial 
are  in  the  pursuit  of  normal,  responsible  for: 
relations.  The  old  familiar  pattern  of  exploit 
and  championing  local  dissent  and  grievance  i 
create  chaos  and  confusion  is  too  fresh  in  i 
minds. 

The  terms  "imperialism"  and  "colonialism"1! 
be  correctly  used  to  describe  a  relationship,  w< 
existed  more  in  the  past  than  at  present,  betVt 
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Metropolitan  powers  and  their  colonies,  a  rela- 
ahip  which  most  of  the  free- world  powers  have 
iuly  rejected  in  principle, 
ardly  a  day  passes  that  some  further  evidence 
he  passing  of  colonialism  does  not  appear  in 
press.  Morocco  and  Tunisia  both  obtained 
r  independence  last  month.  A  Moroccan  Gov- 
uent  is  now  operating  in  Rabat,  and  an  all- 
isian  Government  in  Tunis.  This  month 
isia  held  its  first  national  elections.  As  for 
■occo.  the  United  States  has  never  ceased  to 
gnize  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
toil  States  alone  has  always  maintained  a 
omatic  representative  in  Tangier. 

nialism 

he  United  States  attitude  toward  colonialism 
nown.    In  the  light  of  our  historical  origins 

our  traditions  this  attitude  could  hardly  be 
srent.  But  the  application  of  this  principle 
)resent-day  foreign-policy  problems  all  over 
world  requires  patient  understanding  and  a 
1  sense  of  responsibility  regarding  the  ulti- 
e  and  basic  security  interests  of  the  United 
:es.  All  of  the  so-called  colonial  powers  repre- 
ed  on  the  continent  of  Africa  are  our  friends 

allies  in  the  worldwide  contest  between  the 
i  and  Communist  worlds.  Relationships  estab- 
ed  by  them  with  countries  in  Africa  date  from 
era  when  the  concepts  of  international  rela- 
is  were  different.  No  one  but  a  demagogue 
dd  deny  that  basic  advantages  were  brought 
he  African  territories  by  this  process  of  open- 
wider  horizons  and  that,  in  fact,  the  impetus 
ard  modern  nationhood  grew  out  of  these  con- 
s  with  Western  civilization, 
urthermore,  in  the  course  of  this  relationship 
veen  the  metropolitan  powers  and  the  African 
itories,  there  grew  up  interlocking  economic 
tions,  the  violent  disruption  of  which  would 
ously  weaken  our  European  allies.  Similarly, 
idden  break  of  these  lifelines  would  create  con- 
ons  of  political  and  economic  instability  most 
mful  to  our  African  friends.  It  is  more  largely 
nestion  of  transforming  this  relationship  into 
►operative  endeavor  by  which  the  newly  emerg- 

states  in  Africa  achieve  and  maintain  their 
ional  self-respect  and  apply  in  their  own  way 
benefits  of  their  national  resources  to  improv- 

the  lot  of  their  own  people.  A  strong,  free, 
I  friendly  Africa  is  extremely  important  to 
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United  States  security.  Our  security  interests  and 
our  moral  interests  are  both  effectively  served  by 
the  same  general  line  of  action — we  need  friendly 
and  cooperative  relations  with  Europe  and  Africa, 
just  as  their  own  interests  require  the  maintenance 
of  intimate  ties  with  each  other. 

In  Africa  our  allies  are  aware  of  the  basic  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  toward  colonialism,  but 
they  are  equally  aware  of  our  intention  to  work 
as  friends  of  both  sides  toward  an  orderly  solution 
of  these  problems.  Great  Britain  has  publicly 
announced  its  policy  of  helping  the  countries  of 
Africa  toward  independence,  and  its  record  in 
Asia  is  an  earnest  of  its  sincerity.  In  line  with 
its  policy  as  a  responsible  power,  however,  it  does 
not  wish  to  create  perhaps  greater  problems  by 
precipitate  action  which  granting  of  immediate 
independence  might  create.  This  is  a  time  when 
political  vacuums  are  a  great  danger  to  world 
peace. 

In  North  Africa,  France  has  recently  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia 2 
and  is  engaged  in  trying  to  find  a  liberal  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Algeria.  Spain  has  also  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  its  zone  of  Morocco,3 
and  that  country  has  now  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come unified.  Both  Spain  and  France  are  en- 
gaged in  working  out  arrangements  by  which  the 
mutual  economic  benefits  derived  from  their  past 
association  with  Morocco  can  be  continued  in  the 
light  of  the  new  relationship.  In  other  areas  of 
Africa,  France  is  also  looking  toward  creating 
a  new  relationship  with  the  groups  which  are 
gradually  developing  a  higher  degree  of  political 
consciousness.  The  Belgians  have  recently  estab- 
lished two  universities  in  the  Belgian  Congo  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  Congolese. 

Nationalism 

The  United  States  attitude  toward  nationalism 
is  not  so  easily  definable.  After  World  War  II, 
when  the  threat  of  international  communism  en- 
dangered our  security,  United  States  opinion  was 
inclined  toward  promoting  a  greater  faith  in  fed- 
erations in  Europe  which  cut  across — and,  we 
hoped,  would  eventually  obliterate — nationalistic 
rivalries.  But  in  other  areas  of  the  world  we 
recognized  the  strength  of  nationalism  in  resisting 
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'Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1956,  p.  466,  and  Apr.  2,  1956, 
p.  552. 

'Ibid.,  Apr.  23,  1956,  p.  667. 
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the  threat  of  international  communism.  Com- 
munism cynically  exploits  the  passions  of  revolt 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  unrest,  chaos,  and 
revolution  so  that  the  small  organized  minority 
may  seize  power  and  permanently  bury  the  in- 
stincts of  healthy  nationalism  under  the  require- 
ments of  blind  and  absolute  obedience  to  Moscow. 
This  issue  assumes  a  special  importance  in  Africa, 
where  the  varying  degrees  of  political  experience, 
the  large  amount  of  illiteracy,  and  the  insecurity 
of  the  individual  in  the  process  of  exchanging  his 
old  loyalties  for  new  ones  make  the  population 
particularly  vulnerable  to  exploitation  of  this  is- 
sue by  unprincipled  demagogues. 

Again  the  principle  of  understanding  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
should  guide  us  and  other  nations  in  relations  with 
the  countries  of  Africa  so  that  the  elements  of  na- 
tionalism which  contribute  toward  genuine  inde- 
pendence and  stability  will  be  encouraged  and 
those  which  tend  to  be  purely  negative,  anarchic, 
and  disruptive  be  curbed. 

Racialism 

In  the  light  of  experience  which  the  United 
States  is  undergoing  domestically  in  developing 
harmonious  race  relations,  I  think  it  behooves  us 
to  approach  the  problem  of  race  elsewhere  in  the 
world  in  all  humility.  This  aspect  of  relations 
between  people  of  different  races  living  together 
in  multiracial  states  involves  deep-seated  emo- 
tions and  prejudices  which  can  only  be  overcome 
gradually.  The  principle  for  which  the  United 
States  stands  and  is  known  throughout  the  world 
is  perfectly  clear :  it  is  embodied  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  application  of  force  and  oppression 
can  only  exacerbate  the  issue. 

The  vast  continent  of  Africa  illustrates  this 
problem  in  all  its  facets,  from  countries  in  which 
the  intermingling  of  races  on  an  equal  basis  has 
become  an  accepted  and  unquestioned  fact  to 
countries  in  which  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
legislate  segregation  down  to  its  last  logical  conse- 
quence. The  problem  is  infinitely  complicated  in 
Africa  by  the  presence  of  groups  who  wield  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  but  who  are  not  other- 
wise identified  with  the  country  and  people  among 
whom  they  live.  This  tends  to  confuse  the  issue 
of  racialism  with  questions  of  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  discrimination  and  makes  the 
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approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  more  di 
cult  by  making  it  virtually  impossible  to  isol 
the  issue  from  all  the  other  problems. 

Again  it  behooves  us  not  to  become  identif 
with  any  of  the  conflicting  factions  but  rath1 
while  preserving  our  adherence  to  our  own  ba 
principle  of  racial  equality,  to  attempt  to  exer 
moderating  influence  upon  the  extremists  and 
oppose  those  who  are  exploiting  these  tensions 
ulterior  purposes. 

Challenge  to  U.S.  Diplomacy 

The  continent  of  Africa  presents  a  wide  vari 
of  foreign  policy  problems  to  the  United  Stat 
as  varied  as  the  number  of  countries  and  territoti 
it  comprises  and  as  complicated  as  the  degree^ 
emergence  toward  independent  statehood  and 
complexity  of  relationships  with  the  differ 
metropolitan  powers  with  which  the  various  sta 
are  associated.  Yet  there  is  a  unifying  faa 
in  this  diversity:  the  entire  continent  is  und 
going  simultaneously,  even  if  in  varying  degre 
a  transformation  along  political,  economic,  soc 
logical,  and  racial  lines.  The  substitution  of : 
ties  for  old  tribal  or  family  relationships  in  ore 
to  assure  security  for  the  individual,  the  exchar. 
of  old  values  for  new  ones  in  the  attempt  to  i 
tain  social  and  economic  status,  the  growing  des 
for  political  self-expression,  and  the  need  for 
veloping  new  approaches  to  produce  stability 
multiracial  groups  devoted  to  common  econoB 
and  political  goals — all  these  combine  to  ere 
a  condition  of  ferment  and  potential  progr 
which  is  a  real  challenge  to  American  diploma; 

The  United  States,  as  a  nation,  has  no  self 
interests  in  Africa  except  the  preservation  of  c 
own  security,  which  we  consider,  in  present  wo: 
circumstances,  inextricably  bound  up  with  theki 
of  future  the  African  countries  desire  for  the 
selves.    We  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  J 
world  peace,  which  we  consider  an  indispensai 
corollary  to  the  kind  of  development  Africa  nee. 
Because  of  our  origins  and  traditions  we  are  bs- 
cally  in  sympathy  with  the  desire  for  indepei- 
ence  and  nationhood  of  the  emerging  states,  ll 
we  are  also  friends  and  allies  of  the  powers  mI 
must  help  to  shape  this  new  status.     This  plai 
us  in  a  position  from  which  we  hope  and  beli<» 
our  influence  can  be  exerted  to  make  the  tray 
formation  of  Africa  a  process  of  orderly  eve 
tion  and  not  one  of  violent  revolution. 
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e  Soviet  Reappraisal  of  Stalin 


by  Deputy   Under  Secretary  Murphy 1 


"our  society  was  founded  in  1922,  and  at  that 
e  I  was  a  young  officer  in  the  Foreign  Service 
lie  Department  of  State.  During  the  years 
ch  have  elapsed,  we  have  witnessed  tremendous 
rovements  in  the  coverage  and  dissemination 
lews.  At  my  first  post  in  Bern,  Switzerland, 
he  end  of  World  War  I,  we  had  only  sketchy 

infrequent  reports  on  developments  in  Wash- 
:on  and  elsewhere.  The  contrast  between  those 
s  and  the  present — with  the  almost  instantane- 
coverage  that  you  give  to  world  affairs  today — 
aormous,  as  is  its  impact  on  the  conduct  of  our 
sign  affairs.  Perhaps  no  other  single  item  has 
cted  the  techniques  of  diplomacy  as  has  the 
po  and  completeness  of  your  activities  in  the 
•nnation  field. 

a  our  small  way,  we  in  the  Department  of  State 
indebted  to  you  for  your  valuable  coverage  of 
rnational  affairs.  Our  modern  society  would 
lard  pressed  to  maintain  its  strength  and  its 
dom  without  the  intelligent  reporting  and 
1  appraisal  of  world  events  that  you  make 
>ible. 

erhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  our 
n  of  civilization  and  that  of  the  Communist- 
dolled  powers  is  in  our  respective  concepts 
ae  role  and  function  of  news  media.  To  us  full 
irmation  and  freedom  of  expression  are  pri- 
y.  Without  them  we  would  not  have  the  in- 
ned  public  opinion  on  which  our  society  de- 
is.     Communist  countries  by  their  structure 

unable  to  have  full  and  free  information. 
ir  leaders  cannot  tolerate  it.  Their  media  of 
ression  are  designed  to  present  the  views  of  the 
ng  group.     Only  carefully  selected  items  of 

.ddress  made  before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
r  Editors  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Apr.  19  (press 
!ise  205). 
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news  are  disseminated,  and  the  important  items  are 
scrupulously  edited  either  to  generate  public  con- 
fidence in  the  governing  group  or  to  inflame  resent- 
ment against  enemies  of  the  state,  real  or  imagi- 
nary. The  people  of  Eussia  and  Communist-domi- 
nated countries  live  in  a  world  that  closely  re- 
sembles the  nightmare  described  by  George  Orwell 
in  1984.  What  news  they  are  allowed  to  read  and 
hear  is  presented  to  them  to  develop  a  state  of 
mind  or  point  of  view  carefully  chosen  for  them 
in  advance  by  the  ruling  group. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  a  rather  ostentatious 
reappraisal  of  Stalin,  resulting  in  his  denigration 
and  downgrading.  In  this  performance  we  have 
an  exceptionally  clear  example  of  Soviet  treatment 
of  the  news  and  their  concept  of  the  role  of  the 
news  media  in  Communist  society. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Stalin  Cult 

For  25  years  all  members  of  Communist-con- 
trolled countries,  whether  within  the  Soviet  Union 
or  without,  had  been  increasingly  conditioned  to 
the  acceptance  of  Stalin  as  the  all-wise  and  the 
always-right.  Any  outward  manifestation  of  less 
than  complete  belief  in  Stalin's  wisdom  and  cor- 
rectness led  to  unpleasantness.  For  25  years 
Communists  at  home  and  abroad  were  indoctri- 
nated in  this  credo.  Stalin's  views  of  history  and 
science,  Communist  doctrine,  the  arts,  and  litera- 
ture were  the  only  views  possible  for  Soviet  or 
Communist-controlled  citizens  to  have  or  at  least 
to  express.  Cities  and  mountains,  factories  and 
industrial  plants,  theaters,  stadiums  were  named 
in  his  honor.  Art  galleries,  public  buildings, 
offices,  and  private  homes  were  decorated  with  his 
pictures  and  his  statues.  What  was  deemed  good 
in  the  Communist  world  was  associated  with 
Stalin.    And  what  was  evil  and  what  was  danger- 
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ous  was  deviation,  no  matter  how  slight,  from  any 
view  on  any  subject  that  Stalin  might  have  had 
or  was  likely  to  have. 

In  the  course  of  the  3  years  since  Stalin's  death 
the  present  Soviet  oligarchy  decided  to  "shrink" 
Stalin,  to  devalue  him  and  to  change  the  worship 
of  his  name.  The  process  of  Stalin's  devaluation 
provides  a  spectacular  example  of  the  difference 
in  the  ways  in  which  our  respective  systems  of 
news  dissemination  function. 

You  are  no  doubt  weary  of  references  to  the 
February  meeting  in  Moscow  of  the  20th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
fore this  meeting  there  had  been  hints  and  sug- 
gestions that  Stalin  was  no  longer  regarded  by 
the  Politburo  with  the  traditional  worshipful 
reverence.  There  were  innuendoes  on  occasion 
that  some  parts  of  Stalin's  foreign  policy  had  been 
less  than  perfect.  But  the  symbol  of  Stalin,  the 
all-wise  and  the  impeccable,  had  been  treated 
gingerly.  On  his  birthday  anniversary  last  De- 
cember all  of  the  important  Soviet  news  media 
referred  to  him  as  enjoying  a  secure  and  lasting 
place  in  the  trinity.  His  name  was,  as  always, 
coupled  with  those  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  In  Janu- 
ary, at  a  series  of  lesser  Party  congresses,  this 
treatment  of  him  continued. 

Denunciation  at  Party  Congress 

Just  as  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  meet,  there  came 
an  indication  that  the  dam  was  about  to  break. 
The  Congress  opened  with  a  minute  of  silent  re- 
membrance for  three  comrades  who  had  died  since 
the  19th  Congress.  The  three  were  Stalin,  Gott- 
wald,  and  Tokuda.  The  pairing  of  the  great; 
Stalin  with  these  lesser  foreign  figures  was  in 
itself  an  insult.  Then,  during  the  Congress,  his 
name  was  mentioned  less  than  a  half  dozen  times 
during  the  11  days  of  speechmaking.  In  one 
speech  by  Mikoyan,  Stalin  was  mentioned  only 
once,  though  his  policies  were  severely  criticized. 
When  the  texts  of  the  speeches  made  at  the  Con- 
gress were  published,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had 
been  under  severe  attack.  But  the  detailed  de- 
nunciation of  Stalin  was  saved  for  a  climax  speech 
by  Khrushchev  at  a  closed  session  on  the  last  day. 

Seven  weeks  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  the 
Soviet  press  has  not  yet  printed  the  Khrushchev 
speech.  Nor  have  they  printed  all  the  charges 
made  in  the  speeches,  nor  the  widespread  criticism 
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that  has  since  been  made  of  Stalin  by  satelli 
leaders.  Khrushchev's  speech  was  made  on  Fel 
ary  25th  and  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  2y2  hou 
You  have  seen  public  reports  that  the  text  runs 
60  pages.  Yet  up  to  now  the  people  of  the  Sovi 
Union  have  not  been  told  of  the  speech  or  even 
the  fact  of  its  delivery.  I  am  sure  the  Sovi 
Ambassador  will  not  mind  if  I  say  that  I  express* 
to  him  our  interest  in  seeing  the  text. 

Campaign  of  Defamation 

As  you  know,  Khrushchev's  secret  speech  w 
apparently  the  signal  for  a  general  campaign 
defamation  of  Stalin  throughout  the  Commun 
satellite  countries.  In  almost  all  these  countri 
there  has  been  severe,  definite,  and  personal  cri 
cism  of  Stalin  and  his  policies,  yet  it  was  not  un 
March  28  that  Pravda  denounced  some  of  i 
evils  of  the  Stalin  regime.  While  the  satelli 
countries  have  been  allowed  to  be  free  in  the 
post-Congress  criticism  and  while  foreign  cc 
respondents  in  Moscow  have  been  allowed  to  i 
fer  to  the  Khrushchev  speech  since  March  17,  ti 
Russian  press  has  been  under  heavy  wraps. 

The  manner  in  which  the  devaluation  of  Stal 
has  been  handled  by  the  Soviet  press  is  hard  f 
Americans  to  conceive.  In  our  eyes  this  trea 
ment  of  news  verges  on  the  burlesque,  yet  ir 
know  and  understand  that  the  leaders  of  the  Sovi 
Union  do  not  embark  on  any  such  major  cliani 
in  the  accepted  dogma  of  their  system  without  tl 
most  careful  and  calculated  preparation.  It 
usually  done  with  all  the  abandon  of  a  caref 
chess  player.  The  Soviet  leaders  had  to  make 
major  and  dangerous  decision  when  they  start< 
their  process  of  devaluation.  Apparently  they  a 
willing  to  risk  the  consequences  of  a  period  of  co 
fusion  and  doubt.  Apparently  they  are  con 
dent  that  they  will  be  able  to  use  their  news  med 
for  persuasion  and  at  the  same  time  their  vario' 
means  of  coercion  to  keep  their  people  in  line  unl 
a  new  mythology  has  been  established.  We  ev< 
have  reports  that  examinations  in  Soviet  histoi 
are  being  suspended  in  Russian  schools  becau 
the  teachers  do  not  know  what  history  is  corra 

Why  are  the  Soviet  leaders  doing  this?  Do 
it  mean  any  real  change  in  Soviet  policy?  Tl 
answers  to  these  questions  gradually  unfold, 
is  our  opinion  that  this  is  a  carefully  planned  0] 
eration  conducted  largely  for  internal,  domest 
reasons.  Its  impact  abroad  is  incidental  and  mfl 
even  risk  losses  and  Party  discomfort.    But  tl 
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jor  stakes  in  this  instance  are  inside  the  Soviet 
ion,  where  the  dead  weight  of  the  Stalin  ap- 
;-atus  and  heritage  had  to  be  lifted  in  order  that 
j  Party  program  could  breathe  again  and  move 
ward.  The  Soviet  leaders  are  not  easily  em- 
1  by  criticisms  or  ridicule  from  abroad, 
:  they  are  relentlessly  vigilant  to  protect  their 
mary  source  of  power  at  home.  The  cult  of 
din  was  corrupting  that  power.  It  had  to  be 
trovtd.  On  the  foreign  front  they  move 
ndly  ahead,  with  successive  maneuvers — a  new 
armament  proposal,  an  announcement  of  the 
solution  of  the  Cominform  which  is  really 
long  overdue  obituary,  a  dramatic  plug  for 
dit  in  the  Middle  East,  a  Bulganin  and 
irushchev  visit  here  and  there.  They  are  confi- 
lt  in  the  ability  of  the  free  world  soon  to  forget 

purge  of  Stalin  as  the  purge  of  the  old 
lshevists  was  forgotten.  But  the  leadership 
rer  forgets  its  source  of  power, 
^erhaps  you  may  recall  a  celebrated  passage 
m  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  speech  at  Massa- 
isetts  Institute  of  Technology  back  in  1949, 
i  time  when  the  power  of  the  Soviet  threatened 

whole  of  "Western  Europe.  Sir  Winston, 
aking  in  parables,  wanted  to  make  the  point 
[t  unforeseen  events  mitigate  the  course  of  his- 

,  and  he  did  it  in  this  way : 

>ur  or  five  hundred  years  ago  Europe  seemed  about 
€  conquered  by  the  Mongols.  Two  great  battles  were 
:ht  almost  on  the  same  day  near  Vienna  and  in  Poland. 
k>th  of  these  the  chivalry  and  armed  power  of  Europe 
completely  shattered  by  the  Asiatic  hordes.  It 
ned  that  nothing  could  avert  the  doom  of  the  famous 
Inent  from  which  modern  civilization  and  culture 
spread  throughout  the  world.  But  at  the  critical 
lent  the  Great  Khan  died.    The  succession  was  vacant 

the  Mongol  armies  and  their  leaders  trooped  back  on 
r  ponies  across  the  7,000  miles  which  separated  them 
l  their  capital  in  order  to  choose  a  successor.    They 

r  returned  'til  now. 

'ow  I  would  not  imply  from  this  that  the  in- 
itors  of  the  power  of  Josef  Stalin  (he  was 
e  described  as  Genghis  Khan  with  a  tele- 
ne !)  have  fallen  out  to  any  crippling  degree — 
lough  the  death  of  Beria  and  his  friends  and 
l  rehabilitation  of  many  both  living  and  dead 
locate  deep  subsurface  disturbances.  We  can 
Sharply  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
i (a  process  of  radical  transition  from  one-man 

ii  to  group  dictatorship.     This  might  be  called 
irocess   of   institutionalizing   a    dictatorship, 
s  is  perhaps  the  essence  of  the  counterrevolu- 
4  gomg  on  m  Russia  today. 
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Rule  by  committee  instead  of  by  single  dictator 
inevitably  has  brought  about  a  certain  loosening 
in  the  chain  of  command.  The  differing  ways  the 
satellites  have  reacted  to  the  anti-Stalin  campaign 
is  just  one  case  in  point.  Official  rehabilitation 
of  Stalin  victims — as  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria — 
is  one  end  of  the  spectrum.  A  tendency  to  blame 
all  past  excesses  on  officials  of  the  Beria  stripe  is 
another.  The  dissolution  of  the  Cominform,  long 
since  a  fact  but  only  announced  2  days  ago,  is  an 
index  of  a  trend. 

In  the  Department  of  State  we  do  not  assume 
that  the  Communists  have  changed  their  basic  ob- 
jectives. We  have  no  evidence  that  they  have. 
We  recall  that  Karl  Marx,  nearly  100  years  ago, 
aptly  said  that  "the  policy  of  Russia  is  change- 
less ...  its  methods,  its  tactics,  its  maneuvers 
may  change,  but  the  polar  star  of  its  policy — world 
domination — is  a  fixed  star." 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  leaders  today  are  re- 
ducing their  emphasis  on  military  strength  and 
threat  of  force  as  major  instruments  of  policy. 
They  are  shifting  and  diversifying  their  methods. 
Such  a  shift  may  be  an  advantageous  development 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  and 
other  free  nations. 

Implications  for  U.S.  Policy 

A  principal  objective  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  is  to  prevent  a  devastating  war.  We  would 
welcome  any  genuine  indication  that  the  danger 
of  armed  Communist  aggression  has  diminished. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fundamental  ca- 
pacity of  free  societies  to  compete  with  communism 
by  peaceful  means.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
two  facts  we  should  keep  firmly  in  mind  when  we 
try  to  figure  out  where  we  stand  today. 

First  we  should  remember  that  the  Communist 
bloc  retains  a  tremendous  capability  of  military 
aggression.  It  has  a  substantial  superiority  in 
military  manpower.  It  is  rapidly  developing 
more  modern  weapons  and  a  modern  technology, 
including,  of  course,  an  ominous  atomic  potential. 
The  Communists  possess  the  capacity  to  engage  in 
new  military  ventures  at  any  time,  either  on  a 
general  or  local  scale.  As  long  as  this  capacity 
exists,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  other  free  nations  can  afford  to  risk  their 
freedom  and  safety  on  an  optimistic  reassessment 
of  Communist  intentions. 

Secondly,  even  if  the  Communists  remain  cau- 
tious about  military  ventures,  we  cannot  afford  to 
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discount  the  vast  stakes  involved  in  the  bitter 
political  and  economic  contests  which  they  are 
determined  to  wage  against  the  free  world.  In 
terms  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  free  civilization, 
this  new  strategy  is  no  less  dangerous  than  the  old. 
We  assume  it  to  be  equally  hostile  but  more  decep- 
tive to  combat.  It  is  more  subtle,  more  complex, 
and  geared  to  a  longer  time  period.  We  should 
not  make  what  could  be  the  fatal  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  a  Communist  deemphasis  on  military 
methods  of  conquest  will  allow  us  to  take  a  holi- 
day. On  the  contrary,  the  struggle  to  protect 
our  freedom  may  become  more  intense  and  will 
certainly  tax  our  imagination,  our  resources,  and 
our  patience.  Our  ability  to  achieve  success,  like 
our  ability  to  maintain  an  adequate  defense  pos- 
ture, will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  our  co- 
operation with  other  free  nations.  The  principle 
of  collective  security  is  as  valid  today  in  the 
political-economic  field  as  it  ever  was  in  the  mili- 
tary field. 

We  are  interested  in  what  may  have  changed 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  even  more  impor- 
tant to  remember  what  has  not  changed  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

First:  The  power  for  political  decision  is  still 
vested  in  a  few  men.  The  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  no  voice  in  political  decisions. 

Second;  The  U.S.S.R.  is  the  most  heavily  armed 
nation  in  the  world,  and  it  is  continuing  to  develop 
new  weapons. 

Third:  The  power  structure  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  bolstered  by  an  ideology  that  is  basically  hostile 
to  any  system  it  is  unable  to  control. 

It  is  still  much  too  soon  to  make  any  final 
appraisal  of  what  this  internal  change  means. 
Stalin  has  been  criticized  for  his  domestic  mis- 
takes. He  has  been  criticized  for  not  preparing 
the  Soviet  Union  against  attack  from  Germany. 
His  foreign  policy,  the  injustices  committed 
abroad,  have  not  been  subject  to  the  same  wither- 
ing reexamination.  There  has  been  no  indication 
that  a  free  Germany  will  be  allowed  to  unite. 
There  is  little  indication  of  a  new  attitude  toward 
Japan.  There  has  been  no  indication  that  the 
satellite  countries  will  be  free. 

There  is  one  development  that  clearly  seems  to 
stem  from  the  emerging  Soviet  system  of  insti- 
tutionalizing, of  group  dictatorship.  That  is  a 
return  to  the  processes  of  diplomacy. 

You  have  perhaps  seen  the  announcement  just 
in;nli'  by  Secretary-General  Ilammarskjold  that 
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Egypt  and  Israel  have  agreed  to  an  unconditi< 
cease-fire  on  their  borders.  This  is  indeed  a  I 
come  development.  It  reflects  credit  upon  J 
parties  immediately  concerned,  upon  the  effort  I 
Mr.  Hammarskjold,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  on  I 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  because! 
United  States  wanted  this  dispute  settled  thro  J 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  course  of  this  ta'.l 
have  not  had  the  occasion  to  touch  on  the  Miel 
East,  although  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  unaw  I 
of  a  certain  focusing  of  interest  there  on  yl 
part  and  by  others.  But  I  suggest  that  \ 
methods  by  which  the  new  economic-political  <  ■ 
flict  is  being  waged  are  increasingly  through  ( J 
lomatic  channels,  and  in  the  Middle  East  thai 
especially  true. 

And  because  the  prevention  of  war  is  the  1 1 
mate  goal  of  the  diplomat,  the  lifelong  purpe 
to  which  his  life  is  dedicated,  perhaps  we  may  h  e 
that  this  may  be  progress,  even  though  very  sd  J 
progress,  toward  the  true  peace  for  which  yoi  a 
your  important  field  and  we  in  the  State  Dep;  - 
ment  all  long  and  for  which  we  all  strive. 


Israel  and  Egypt  Agree 
To  Observe  Armistice 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

D.S./U.N.  press  release  2390  dated  April  19 

The  United  States  pointed  out  in  the  Seem? 
Council  on  April  31  that  unless  the  armisls 
agreements  can  be  effectively  carried  out,  a  gr  e 
threat  to  the  peace  may  result. 

It  is  heartening  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  e 
parties  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Secreta  - 
General  to  announce  that  both  Israel  and  Eg;t 
have  notified  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.N.  Tr  « 
Supervision  Organization  of  orders  issued  in  :  - 
plementation  of  assurances  for  the  observation  f 
article  2  (2)  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  ArmisU 
Agreement. 

This  word  of  progress  coming  from  the  Sec  • 
tary-General  is  most  welcome  and  shows  that  & 
is  discharging  well  the  mandate  given  him  by 
Security  Council  on  April  4.2 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1G,  1!)5G,  p.  630. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  628. 
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ijectives  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in  Asia 


Statement  by  Walter  S.  Robertson 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  A  fairs 1 


'.  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  in  sup- 
•t  of  the  Far  East  portion  of  the  proposed 
tual  security  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1957. 
n  the  area  with  which  we  are  concerned  today, 
i  United  States  is  extending  aid  under  the 
tual  security  program  to  nine  countries — Ja- 
I  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Viet- 
m,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  I  should 
i  to  make  a  general  statement  highlighting  the 
lation  in  the  region  and  the  political  considera- 
os  that  make  it  so  important  for  the  United 
ites  to  continue  these  programs.    After  that, 

specific  programs  will  be  summarized  for  you 
Dr.  Raymond  Moyer,  Ica  [International  Co- 
ration  Administration]  Regional  Director  for 

Far  East,  and  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Guire  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
rhe  area  we  are  talking  about — the  free-world 
r  East — is  a  region  only  in  a  geographical  sense, 
ere  are  greater  differences  than  similarities  be- 
•en  the  countries  except  that  they,  all  but  one, 
re  the  common  problem  of  being  underde- 
oped  by  Western  standards.  In  the  area  are 
^rly  300  million  people,  most  of  whom  are  small 
mers  with  an  average  holding  of  about  one  to 
|>  acres.  The  variation  in  population  density  is 
Lmatic,  ranging  from  16  per  square  mile  in  Laos 
1,000  or  more  in  some  parts  of  Java  and  Japan. 
y  really  knows  what  the  per  capita  income 

lit  the  best  estimates  we  have  run  from  about 

a  year  in  the  poorest  country  to  $300  a  year  in 
}  richest  country. 

"he  area  provides  the  free  world  with  about  92 
'cent  of  its  abaca,  88  percent  of  its  natural 

Made  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
ise  of  Representatives  on  Apr.  11. 


rubber,  41  percent  of  its  rice,  66  percent  of  its 
copra,  and  65  percent  of  its  tin.  There  is  still  a 
tremendous  potential  of  available  minerals — oil, 
bauxite,  iron  ore,  chromium,  tin,  manganese,  sul- 
fur, nickel,  etc. 

Politically  the  area  is  characterized  by  a  very 
strong  spirit  of  nationalism  and  independence. 
These  nations  are  determined  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded at  home  or  abroad  as  second-class  citizens. 
To  many  of  them  the  colonialism  they  have  experi- 
enced appears  to  be  more  of  a  menace  than  the 
threat  of  communism. 

The  primary  objective  of  our  policy  in  the  Far 
East  can  be  stated  quite  simply.  It  is  to  strengthen 
the  free  world  and  to  curb  the  power  and  prevent 
the  expansion  of  communism.  The  mutual  se- 
curity program  is  an  increasingly  essential  factor 
in  the  attainment  of  that  objective. 

The  people  of  these  countries  have  aspirations 
for  a  better  life  which  they  are  determined  to  ful- 
fill. This  program,  through  technical  and  eco- 
nomic-development assistance,  is  helping  them  to 
achieve  these  objectives.  The  military  assistance 
part  of  the  program  is  assisting  them  in  maintain- 
ing internal  order  and  security  and  in  creating  a 
first  line  of  defense  against  aggression  while  they 
build  up  in  a  nonmilitary  sense  internally.  But 
it  is  the  success  or  failure  of  this  mutual  security 
program,  in  giving  these  nations  hope  that  they 
will  be  more  secure  and  better  off  tomorrow  than 
they  are  today,  that  will  determine  whether  they 
succumb  to  the  blandishments  of  communism. 
This  hope,  if  it  is  to  last,  must  be  firmly  grounded 
in  their  own  experience  that  progress  is  being 
made ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  better  off  today  than 
they  were  yesterday;  and  that,  when  tomorrow 
becomes  today,  the  same  thing  will  be  true. 
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As  Secretary  Dulles  said  upon  his  return  from 
his  recent  trip  to  the  Far  East : 2 

The  day  is  past  when  the  peoples  of  Asia  will  tolerate 
leadership  which  keeps  them  on  a  dead  center  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  and  when  each  generation  merely 
ekes  out  a  bare  subsistence,  with  a  brief  life  expectancy, 
and  passes  on  to  the  next  generation  only  the  same  bleak 
prospect. 

As  you  know,  I  had  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing Secretary  Dulles  on  his  recent  trip.  The 
situation  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  still  serious ; 
there  are  still  many  points  of  tension;  but  there 
is  general  improvement  in  free-world  competence 
to  deal  with  these  tensions.  Doubtless  there  will 
be  setbacks  from  time  to  time,  but  the  general 
course  is  one  of  progress. 

The  Asian  leaders  whom  we  saw  uniformly  de- 
sired to  preserve  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
tries. They  too  recognized  that  political  inde- 
pendence of  itself  is  not  enough.  Eight  out  of 
ten  countries  we  visited  were  anti-Communist. 
Those  two  which  call  themselves  neutrals,  how- 
ever, were  also  appreciative  of  United  States  aid 
and  the  help  that  United  States  policy  affords 
them  in  preserving  their  independence.  Faith 
and  hope  are  the  stuff  of  which  free  nations  are 
made.  Our  aid  programs  are  assisting  the  govern- 
ments of  free  Asian  countries  in  making  such  faith 
and  hope  possible. 

For  well  over  a  year  the  forces  of  armed  aggres- 
sion in  the  area  have  been  held  in  check.  This  fact, 
and  the  radical  change  in  Soviet  tactics  in  recent 
months,  are,  in  my  opinion,  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  courses  of  action  we  have  been 
following.  Millions  of  free  Asians  have,  in  conse- 
quence, enjoyed  a  measure  of  peace  even  though 
living  under  the  constant  threat  of  a  renewal  of 
armed  aggression.  That  threat  remains  deadly 
serious  throughout  the  region  as  it  did  a  year  ago. 
Let  us  look  at  it  squarely. 

Nature  of  Communist  Threat 

In  Korea  the  Communists  have  not  slackened 
the  buildup  of  their  combat  capability  in  the 
north.  Chinese  Communist  troops  are  still  in  oc- 
cupation of  North  Korea.  They  have  introduced, 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  armistice  agreement, 
a  modern  jet  air  force  and  new  types  and  larger 
quantities  of  other  equipment  that  greatly  increase 
their  striking  power.   The  experience  with  aggres- 
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sion  in  1950,  the  enormous  stake  which  the  Unite 
States  and  the  United  Nations  have  in  a  free  ar 
independent  Korea,  and  this  threat  posed  by  tl 
Communists  to  the  north  make  it  essential  th 
we  maintain  our  guard  in  Korea.  We  cannot  1 
complacent  in  this  situation. 

Opposite  Taiwan,  the  Chinese  Communists  a 
building  10  airfields  between  Shanghai  and  Ca: 
ton  to  accommodate  jet  planes,  multiplying  the 
gun  positions,  and  constructing  a  military  railrot 
into  the  port  of  Amoy. 

The  Korean  story  is  repeated  in  Viet-Nar 
where,  in  callous  violation  of  the  Geneva  agre 
ment  of  1954,  the  effective  strength  of  the  fightir 
forces  of  the  Viet  Minh  has  approximately  double 
since  the  cease-fire  and  it  is  reported  that  artillei 
firepower  has  been  increased  some  sixfoL 
Equipment  and  training  are  being  furnished  I 
the  Chinese  Communists. 

In  other  parts  of  the  region  the  Communi 
tactics  are  more  insidious,  but  the  threat  is  non 
theless  real  and  menacing. 

In  Japan,  that  industrial  powerhouse  which 
a  prime  Communist  target,  the  Communist  Pari 
is  a  legal  entity  with  a  following  estimated  i 
close  to  1  million.  One  of  the  few  gestures  in  tl 
Far  East  toward  the  spirit  of  Geneva  was  mac 
by  this  organization  when  in  July  1955  it  r 
nounced  past  "errors"  of  violence  and  extremisr 
This  lipservice  would  have  meant  more  if  tl 
Party  had  not  maintained  an  underground  o: 
ganization  with  a  paramilitary  arm  which  the 
have  used  for  purposes  of  espionage,  sabotag 
and  the  instigation  of  mass  violence. 

In  Laos,  the  Pathet  Lao,  flaunting  the  Gene\ 
agreement,  continue  to  occupy  the  major  parts  c 
two  northern  provinces..  They  send  their  agent 
into  other  parts  of  the  country  to  stir  up  troubl 
and  subvert  the  legitimate  government. 

In  Thailand,  the  people  recognize  the  potenti; 
threat  to  them  of  continued  occupation  of  the* 
Lao  provinces  and  see  beyond  in  adjacent  Re 
China  the  "Greater  Thai  State"  created  by  th 
Communists.  There  they  see  a  former  Th; 
premier  calling  upon  people  of  the  Thai  rac 
living  in  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Burma  to  ovei 
throw  their  free  government  and  substitut 
communism. 

In  Singapore,  Communist  elements  have  mad 
disturbing  advances  particularly  in  the  fields  i 
education  and  labor  with  their  tactics  of  violene 
and  subversion.    In  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  tli 
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itish  are  still  fighting  their  long  war  against 
•minunist  guerrilla  terrorism. 
In  Indonesia,  a  country  which  8  years  ago  put 
\mi  forcefully  an  attempted  Communist  mili- 
iv  coup,  the  Communists  have  succeeded  in 
abolishing  themselves  in  the  political  sphere 
d  in  the  recent  general  elections  polled  16  per- 
:it  of  the  vote  and  emerged  as  Indonesia's  fourth 
party.  However,  on  the  plus  side,  a  new 
n-Communist  government  coalition  has  been 
nned  which  includes  all  major  non-Communist 
ments. 

In  Burma,  the  Soviet  bloc  has  moved  swiftly 
d  adroitly  to  exploit  the  situation  there.  Faced 
th  a  large,  burdensome  surplus  of  rice,  Burma 
s  been  forced  to  find  markets  in  any  quarter, 
consequence,  Burma  is  one  of  the  neutrals  that 
re  singled  out  for  special  courtship  by  Bulganin 
d  Khrushchev  with  offers  of  technicians,  equip- 
>nt  for  agricultural  and  industrial  development, 
lools,  and  cultural  exchanges.  During  a  recent 
I  ikoyan  initialed  an  agreement  with  Burma 
which  the  Soviets  will  supply  capital  and  other 
ods  as  well  as  "technical  services"  in  exchange 
r  400,000  tons  of  rice  annually  for  4  years. 
Finally,  throughout  the  area,  internal  pressures 
the  form  of  subversion  and  economic  and 
ychological  warfare  are  being  brought  to  bear 
every  country  in  the  Far  East. 

jgress  Made  in  Last  Year 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  much  to  be  done.  It  is 
•o  true  that  much  has  been  done  and  that  genuine 
ogress  has  been  made  in  the  last  year. 
A.  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  aid  pro- 
am  for  fiscal  year  1956  was  presented  before  this 
mmittee,  you  were  informed  of  the  tremendous 
ds  against  which  the  newly  independent  Gov- 
unent  of  Viet-Nam  was  fighting.  It  was  faced 
th  the  military  and  subversion  threat  of  the 
•mmunists  to  the  north  of  the  17th  parallel ;  it 
is  confronted  with  internal  strife.  There  was 
b  ominous  challenge  to  the  government's  control 
sed  by  the  ai  med,  self-seeking,  political-religious 
I  here  was  the  urgent  necessity  for  resettling 
ndreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  who  had  fled 
anmunist  domination  following  the  military 
rtition.  The  problems  were  well-nigh  over- 
timing The  program  you  approved  at  that 
ne  has  made  possible  our  continued  support  of 
is  new  republic  in  the  economic  and  military 
here.    We  can,  I  believe,  take  great  satisfaction 


in  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the  situation 
which  without  our  contribution,  we  believe,  would 
have  been  impossible. 

We  now  find  a  firmly  entrenched  nationalist 
government  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Diem.  This  government  has  proved  its  capacity 
not  only  to  survive  in  the  face  of  Communist  sub- 
versive efforts  but  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  independence.  The  Diem  government  has 
achieved  a  decisive  victory  in  the  recent  elections 
for  the  Assembly,  which  is  now  meeting  to  ratify  a 
constitution  for  free  Viet-Nam. 

Our  own  efforts  in  Viet-Nam  are  directed  in  the 
first  place  toward  helping  to  strengthen  internal 
security  forces.  These  consist  of  a  regular  army 
of  about  150,000  men,  a  mobile  civil  guard  of 
about  45,000,  and  local  defense  units  which  are 
being  formed  to  give  protection  against  sub- 
version on  the  village  level.  We  are  providing 
budgetary  support  and  equipment  for  these  forces 
and  have  a  mission  assisting  in  the  training  of  the 
army.  We  are  also  helping  to  organize,  train, 
and  equip  the  Vietnamese  police  forces.  Some 
600,000  refugees  who  fled  to  South  Viet-Nam  to 
escape  the  Viet  Minh  are  being  resettled  on  pro- 
ductive lands  with  the  assistance  of  funds  made 
available  by  our  aid  program.  In  various  ways 
under  "defense  support"  our  program  also  pro- 
vides assistance  to  the  Vietnamese  Government 
designed  to  strengthen  the  economy  and  provide  a 
better  future  for  the  peoples  in  that  area. 

In  Korea,  Ave  are  demonstrating  with  other 
nations  of  the  United  Nations  that  a  free  nation 
can  successfully  be  defended  against  Communist 
aggression  and  can  be  reconstructed  and  built  up 
to  defend  itself.  Our  aid  program  is  the  major 
factor  in  the  support  of  the  Korean  Army,  which 
is  now  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world  and  the 
largest  among  the  free  nations  of  Asia.  That  army 
has  obviously  become  an  effective  deterrent  against 
further  aggression  by  the  Red  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  armies  entrenched  beyond  the  38th  paral- 
lel. Korea's  21  divisions,  which  we  believe  con- 
tinue to  be  essential,  are  far  beyond  its  ability  to 
support.  Even  without  the  burdens  of  this  mili- 
tary force,  Korea  would  need  outside  economic 
assistance  for  several  years  to  come  to  complete 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  country  and  develop  the 
economy  so  that  it  can  ultimately  become  self- 
supporting. 

Taiwan  continues  to  occupy  a  position  of  key 
importance  in  the  free  world's  island  chain  of 
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defense  in  the  western  Pacific.  We  continue  to 
regard  its  defense  as  essential  to  the  non-Com- 
munist  countries  of  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States  itself.  As  the  Communists  con- 
tinue to  improve  and  expand  their  military  estab- 
lishment on  the  mainland,  the  defensive  signifi- 
cance of  Taiwan  assumes  even  greater  importance 
than  heretofore. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  pro- 
vides a  source  of  hope  for  the  mainland  Chinese 
and  an  alternative  focal  point  for  their  loyalty.  It 
also  furnishes  a  political  alternative  to  Commu- 
nist influence  for  some  13  million  overseas  Chinese 
residing  in  strategic  parts  of  Southeast  Asia.  As 
the  Peiping  regime  intensifies  its  repression  and 
murder  at  home  and  subversive  actions  abroad, 
the  maintenance  of  a  China  that  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent assumes  an  ever-increasing  importance. 

During  the  past  year  good  progress  has  been 
made  in  strengthening  the  defensive  capability  of 
the  forces  on  Taiwan  and  in  stabilizing  the  econ- 
omy. Substantial  assistance  from  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  necessary,  however,  since 
the  economic  resources  of  Taiwan  are  still  limited 
in  relation  to  the  increasing  population  and  the 
large  defense  establishment. 

Economic  Value  of  Defense  Support 

At  this  point,  let  me  interpolate  a  moment.  It 
should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  term  "defense 
support"  covers  programs  important  to  economic 
development  as  well  as  to  military  objectives.  A 
highway,  an  airport,  a  harbor,  a  bridge,  a  factory 
may  in  the  first  instance  be  vital  for  the  military 
purposes,  but  its  construction  in  most  instances  also 
contributes  a  much-needed  economic  item.  Fur- 
thermore, as  in  Taiwan,  the  necessity  for  capital 
development  to  support  military  requirements 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  important  objective  we 
all  have  very  much  in  mind — to  reduce  the  burden 
on  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  As  the  economy  of  a  coun- 
try strengthens,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  can  do 
more  for  itself  and  the  need  for  grant  aid  corre- 
spondingly declines. 

Turning  to  Japan,  while  much  remains  to  be 
done,  during  the  past  2  years  Japan's  self-defense 
forces  have  grown  in  size  and  have  obtained  useful 
training.  The  ground  forces,  numbering  150,000, 
are  regarded  as  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of 
interna]  security  but  are  not  yet  either  quantita- 
tively or  qualitatively  adequate  for  the  defense  of 
Japan.    The  Japanese  Government,  strengthened 
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by  the  merger  of  the  two  conservative  parties  la  J 
fall,  has  under  study  specific  plans  which  wou  i 
improve  the  country's  ability  to  defend  itself  u  . 
aided.    These  plans  have  not  yet  been  approve  i 
The  assistance  for  Japan  contemplated  under  t 
mutual  security  program  will  continue  the  he 
given  heretofore  in  the  organization,  training,  a) 
equipping  of  Japan's  self-defense  forces.    Japai 
economic  recovery  and  its  growing  self-defen 
capabilities  have  already  made  it  an  asset  to  t 
free  world.     Further  advance  and  developme 
should  enable  Japan  to  assume  a  greater  share 
its  own  defense  responsibilities  and  will  penr 
redeployment  of  certain  American  forces  present 
stationed  in  Japan. 

We  regard  the  Philippine  Republic  as  an  il 
creasingly  important  partner  in  the  collective  d 
f  ense  arrangements  in  the  Pacific  area.  The  inte 
nal  threat  of  armed  communism  has  been  general 
overcome,  thus  making  it  possible  for  Preside 
Magsaysay  to  proceed  with  his  plans  for  the  ec 
nomic  development  of  his  country.  Through  co 
tinued  U.S.  aid  programs  we  are  assisting  Phili 
pine  efforts  to  strengthen  the  main  weaknessess 
the  economy — the  rate  of  industrial  developme 
and  backward  rural  conditions.  We  are  also  pr 
viding  help  to  improve  the  defensive  capabiliti 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Cambodia  has  made  good  progress  in  dealii 
with  elements  inside  the  country  which  had  bet 
a  threat  to  internal  stability.  Our  aid  is  assis 
ing  Cambodia  to  strengthen  its  armed  forces  : 
accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Car 
bodians  to  defend  the  independence  of  their  coui 
try  and  to  build  up  an  effective  internal  securii 
force  to  thwart  subversion.  Our  program 
assisting  in  strengthening  the  civilian  econon 
by  improving  inland  waterways,  irrigation,  ar 
land  reclamation  and  constructing  a  highway  fro 
the  capital  city  to  a  port  on  the  Cambodifl 
coast. 

Regionally  in  the  Far  East,  the  mutual  securii 
program  for  fiscal  year  1957  seeks  to  advance  tl 
objectives  of  the  network  of  mutual-defen| 
treaties  that  has  been  created  in  the  Pacific  are 
The  program  provides  equipment,  training,  an 
economic  support  essential  for  the  military  an 
police  forces,  as  well  as  aid  for  economic  deve 
opment  purposes.  Our  mutual-defense  tread 
are  designed  to  deter  the  aggressor  and  to  gh 
greater  assurance  and  confidence  to  the  participa 
ing  governments.    Those  arrangements  are  mal 
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:  a  real  contribution  to  the  security  of  the  area 
d  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Asian  people 
lerally.    This  was  deeply  impressed  on  all  of 

who  accompanied  Secretary  Dulles  to  the 
irachi  meeting  of  the  Seato  Council  of  Minis- 
s.  After  a  most  thorough  review  of  the  activ- 
es carried  forward  during  the  first  year  under 
ato — a  year  devoted  necessarily  to  preparatory 
■Mires — it  was  apparent  on  all  sides  that  a  high 
lse  of  optimism,  based  on  solid  achievements, 
•vails  among  the  treaty  members.3 
We  can  anticipate  that  during  the  months 
t?ad  many  of  the  free  people  of  Asia,  especially 
■>se  in  the  newly  independent  countries,  will 
■eive  a  variety  of  enticements  from  the  Soviets 
squerading  as  their  bounteous  benefactor.  The 
viets  will  hold  themselves  out  as  ready,  willing, 
d  able  to  solve  all  their  problems  with  the  Soviet 
ind  of  military,  economic,  and  technical  assist- 
?e.  We  propose  to  meet  this  challenge  by  con- 
uing  our  own  constructive  aid  programs  in  the 
r  East  on  the  same  sound  principles  that  have 
•n  the  foundation  for  those  programs  in  the 
st.  While  not  departing  from  the  main  course 
have  charted,  we  will  be  better  equipped  to  help 
•  free  countries  of  Asia  deal  with  this  new  Soviet 
ve.  as  well  as  with  other  situations  that  may 
11  develop,  if  the  requested  authority  for 
•reased  flexibility  can  be  written  into  the 
islation. 

3n  the  whole,  I  believe  we  can  all  derive  genuine 
isfaction  from  the  collective  strength  that  the 
e  nations  of  Asia  have  been  able,  with  our  help, 
achieve.  The  job  is  by  no  means  finished,  how- 
?r,  nor  have  the  threats  to  security  lessened. 

our  own  interest,  as  well  as  theirs,  we  must 
itinue  our  help  to  them  at  a  rate  and  in  a  manner 
equate  to  the  needs  of  the  developing  situation. 

S.  Policy  Toward  Cambodia 

m  release  204  dated  April  in 

pollo>mng  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 

dies  to  Foreign  Minister  Nong  Kim/ny  of  Cam- 

iia  delivered  on  April  19  at  Phnom  Penh  by 

in  Ambassador  Robert  McCUntock. 

Dear  Mr.  Foreign*  Minister:  I  am  disturbed 
learn  that  recent  statements  from  various  quar- 
s  have  given  increasing  publicity  to  allegations 

For  text  of  the  Council's  first  annual  report,  see  ibid., 
r.  12,  1956,  p.  403. 


that  the  United  States  has  been  attempting  to 
coerce  Cambodia  into  the  Seato  alliance  under  the 
penalty  of  withholding  economic  aid,  and  that 
the  United  States  has  obliged  the  independent  and 
friendly  nations  of  Viet-Nam  and  Thailand  to 
impose  measures  of  economic  warfare  upon  Cam- 
bodia for  the  same  alleged  end. 

I  regret  that  these  allegations  have  been  made 
since  they  are  utterly  false  and  could  harm  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  American  Ambassador  on  April  2  officially 
advised  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Cambodia  that  the  United  States  at  no  time  had 
made  any  official  public  observation  on  Cambodian 
foreign  policy.  United  States  policy  in  Cam- 
bodia is  based  on  a  simple  precept:  That  is,  the 
United  States  through  its  military  and  economic 
aid  programs  seeks  to  assist  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment in  its  endeavor  to  maintain  the  sovereign 
independence  of  the  Kingdom.  This  assistance  is 
extended  only  at  the  wish  of  the  Royal  Cambodian 
Government,  which  officially  requested  military 
aid  on  May  20, 1954  and  military  and  economic  aid 
on  September  1,  1954. 

Although  the  United  States  believes  that  the 
free  nations  can  most  effectively  meet  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression  through  collective  de- 
fense, nevertheless  United  States  policy  recognizes 
that  certain  countries,  though  determined  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  aggression  or  subversion 
of  their  independence,  have  preferred  not  to  join 
regional  security  arrangements.  That  choice  we 
respect.  The  United  States  does  not  seek  ties 
of  mutual  defense  with  any  country  unless  that 
country  believes  that  this  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  security  will  better  assure  its 
independence. 

Recognition  of  the  position  of  these  countries 
in  no  way  prevents  the  maintenance  of  close  and 
cordial  relations  with  them.  In  giving  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  friendly  countries  to 
improve  their  capacity  to  defend  themselves 
against  aggression  or  subversion,  the  United  States 
is  guided  primarily  by  consideration  of  its  own 
national  interests.  It  considers  it  to  be  in  its 
national  interest  to  help  in  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  free  nations. 

I  trust  that  this  letter  will  dispose  of  the  false 
allegations  concerning  our  policy,  which,  I  venture 
to  repeat,  aims  only  at  assisting  free  nations  to 
preserve  their  liberty  and  independence. 
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May  I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  warm  per- 
sonal greetings  and  best  wishes  for  success  in  the 
new  mission  to  which  you  have  been  called.1 


State  Legislation  Regarding 
Japanese  Textiles 

Tress  release  199  dated  April  17 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  Japanese  Embassy 
note  of  April  4-  concerning  legislation  in  South 
Carolina  regarding  Japanese  textiles,  and  of  the 
Department  of  Staters  note  of  April  16  in  reply. 

Japanese  Note 

The  Ambassador  of  Japan  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
has  the  honor  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  latter  to 
the  following  facts. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  a  bill  on 
March  6,  1956  which  requires  all  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments  in  the  State  dealing  in  Jap- 
anese textile  goods,  or  garments  made  therefrom, 
to  display  a  sign  "Japanese  Textiles  Sold  Here". 
The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  on  March  8, 1956  and  has  since  become  effec- 
tive. Furthermore,  it  is  reported  that  the  State 
legislature  by  resolution  has  requested  the  other 
southern  and  New  England  states,  where  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  prominent,  to  take  similar  steps. 

The  above-mentioned  legislation  discriminates 
against  the  sale  of  Japanese  textile  goods  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  Such  discrimination,  in 
the  view  of  the  Japanese  Government,  is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  which  provides,  in  Article  16,  that  products 
of  either  party  shall  be  accorded,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  party,  national  treatment  and 
most-favored-nation  treatment  in  all  matters 
affecting  internal  taxation,  sale,  distribution, 
storage  and  use. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  already  knows,  the 
Government  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  textile 
industries  concerned,  in  view  of  strong  complaints 
by  the  American  cotton  textile  industries  against 
increa  jed  imports  of  Japanese  products  and  moti- 
vated by  the  sincere  desire  to  settle  the  problem 

'.Mr.  Nong  Kiiimy  became  Foreign  Minister  in  early 
April. 


amicably,  voluntarily  started  to  control  the  ex 
of  cotton  goods  to  the  United  States  in  Janua 
1956.1     The  voluntary  initiation  of  this  conti. 
required  great  sacrifice  on  the  Japanese  side, 
resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  a  considerable  nir. 
ber  of  outstanding  contracts,  which  had  been  cc 
eluded  before  the  export  quota  was  set,  with  t 
consequent  serious  economic  impact  upon  the  tt 
tile  industries  concerned,  particularly  the  medh 
and  small  enterprises.     Yet  these  efforts  have  n< 
been  met  by  the  discrimination  imposed  in  t 
State   of   South   Carolina.    Furthermore,   it 
feared  that  similar  steps  might  be  taken  by  oth 
states.     The  Government  of  Japan  is  deeply  co 
cerned  about  the  adverse  effects  such  discrimir. 
tory  action  might  have  upon  the  friendly  relatio 
ship  between  the  two  nations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Ambassad( 
under  instructions  from  the  Government  of  Japa 
has  further  the  honor  to  request  the  Governme 
of  the  United  States  urgently  to  take  appropria 
measures  to  meet  this  regrettable  situation  and 
prevent  similar  situations  from  arising  in  oth 
states. 

Embassy  of  Japan, 
Washington,  April  4-,  1956. 

United  States  Note 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  complimeri 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Japan  ai 
has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  l1 
note  of  April  4,  1956,  concerning  legislation  e 
acted  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  which  r 
quires  all  wholesale  and  retail  establishments 
that  State  dealing  with  Japanese  textile  goods 
garments  made  therefrom  to  display  a  sign  "Ja 
anese  Textiles  Sold  Here".    The  views  of  the  Ja 
anese  Government  that  this  legislation  discrii 
mates  against  the  sale  of  Japanese  textile  goods 
South  Carolina  and  that  such  discrimination  is 
contravention  of  Article  XVI  of  the  Treaty 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  betwei 
the  United  States  and  Japan  have  received  tl 
most  careful  consideration. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Governme: 
to  effect  the  orderly  elimination  of  unnecessai 

1  For  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  Secreta. 
Dulles  and  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  on  cott 
textile  Imports  from  Japan,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  20, 19f 
p.  1004. 
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ul  artificial   restraints  on  international  trade. 

United  States  Government  has  made  con- 

rnied  efforts  to  bring  about  a  i'ull  acceptance  of 

ipaii  as  a  member  of  the  world  trading  commu- 

The  considerable  degree  of  success  that  has 

led  those  efforts  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfac- 

m    to    this    Government,    which    regards    the 

itlthy  and  sound  expansion  of  Japan's  commerce 

beneficial  to  the  economies  not  only  of  the 
nited  States  and  Japan  but  of  all  the  countries 

the  free  world.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
DTernment  has  contributed  to  a  higher  level  of 
ide  between  the  two  countries,  notably  through 
e  negotiation  of  mutually  advantageous  tariff 
ductions,  the  absence  of  quantitative  restrictions 

imports  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
■iendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  to  which 
e  Ambassador's  note  refers.  The  results  of  this 
ilicy  are  reflected  in  the  expansion  of  trade  be- 
een  the  United  States  and  Japan  during  recent 
ars. 

The  United  States  Government  has  noted  the 
tion  taken  by  the  Government  of  Japan  which 
luntarily  imposed  quotas  on  the  export  of  cotton 
ods  to  the  United  States  starting  from  January 
56.  It  is  aware  that  this  voluntary  action  in- 
lved  difficulties  for  an  important  segment  of  the 
panose  economy. 

Because  of  its  conviction  that  a  higher  level  of 
ide  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis  between  the 
lited  States  and  Japan  is  advantageous  not  only 
>m  an  economic  but  also  from  a  political  and 
■urity  point  of  view,  this  Government  is  opposed 
attempts  to  frustrate  that  development.  With 
•pect  to  the  South  Carolina  law  referred  to  in 

Ambassador's  note  and  the  recently  enacted 
w  in  Alabama,  the  United  States  Government 
ist  depend  upon  proceedings  brought  by  inter- 
ed  parties  in  appropriate  courts  to  uphold  the 
idity  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
1  Navigation.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  regular 
xedure  under  the  constitutional  system  of  the 
ited  States  for  securing  authoritative  determi- 
ions  regarding  the  consistency  of  state  laws 
ih  treaties  is  always  pointed  out  by  the  United 
tes  representatives  during  the  negotiation  of 
h  treaties. 

"he  Government  of  the  United  States  shares  the 

cern  of  the  Government  of  Japan  about  the  ad- 

ffects  which  laws  such  as  those  now  enacted 

South  Carolina  and  Alabama  might  have  upon 


" 
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the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations. 
A.ccordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor 
to  inform  the  Ambassador  of  Japan  that  he  com- 
municated with  the  Governor  of  Alabama  con- 
cerning the  political,  economic  and  legal  problems 
connected  with  such  laws  in  order  to  make  the 
Governor  aware  of  the  adverse  effects  of  the  bill 
while  it  was  awaiting  his  signature.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  the  honor  further  to  inform  the 
Ambassador  of  Japan  that  he  is  forwarding  an 
expression  of  concern  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  together  with  a  copy  of  this  note  and  the 
Ambassador's  note  referred  to  above. 

The  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  1G,  19-56. 


Conclusion  of  12-Nation  Talks 
on  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

FINAL  COMMUNIQUE  DATED  APRIL  18 

The  twelve-nation  Working  Level  Meeting  to- 
day unanimously  adopted  the  text  for  a  Statute 
for  the  proposed  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  wdiich  will  be  presented  for  consideration 
at  an  International  Conference  to  be  convened  in 
September  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York. 

While  several  delegations  participating  in  this 
meeting  reserved  their  positions  on  certain  details, 
all  delegations  voted  in  favor  of  the  Statute  as  a 
wdiole. 

The  twelve-nation  group  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing countries :  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Portugal, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.  It 
met  for  eighteen  sessions  from  February  27  to 
April  18, 1956  to  consider  a  previous  draft  Statute 
circulated  on  August  22,  1955  x  in  the  light  of 
comments  received  from  other  countries  during 
discussions  at  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  subsequently. 

This  Working  Level  Meeting  is  the  most  recent 
in  a  series  of  negotiations  on  an  international 
atomic  energy  agency  which  grew  out  of  a  pro- 
posal made  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  December 
8,  1953. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  24, 1955,  p.  C66. 
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Detailed  arrangements  for  the  September  Con- 
ference will  be  worked  out  at  meetings  of  the 
negotiating  group  at  the  adviser  level. 


Progress  in  the  French  Cameroons 

Statement  by  Benjamin  Gerig x 

The  general  impression  gained  by  the  United 
States  delegation  after  reviewing  conditions  in 
the  French  Cameroons  is  that  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
educational  fields.  We  are  confident  that  within 
the  very  near  future  the  Administering  Authority 
will  be  able  to  raise  the  political  status  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  level  existing  in  the  economic, 
social,  and  educational  fields. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory are  capable  and  willing  to  accept  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  political  field.  As  a  first  step, 
my  delegation  would  like  to  urge  that  the  Admin- 
istering Authority  take  positive  and  energetic 
steps  to  implement  as  soon  as  possible  the  con- 
stitutional improvements  elaborated  in  the  bill  on 
constitutional  reform  drafted  in  1953.  We  believe 
that  a  reappraisal  of  this  bill  might  be  well  war- 
ranted to  determine  whether  its  various  provi- 
sions envisaged  to  reform  the  political  situation 
in  the  territory  are,  in  view  of  the  important  de- 
velopments of  the  past  year,  adequate  to  allow  the 
inhabitants  to  assume  sufficient  political  responsi- 
bility. 

We  hope,  moreover,  that  the  feeling  of  increased 
antagonism  and  hostility  between  the  north  and 
south  which  resulted  from  the  May  riots  will  soon 
be  eliminated  as  the  result  of  continued  efforts  by 
the  Administering  Authority  to  develop  the  terri- 
tory in  all  fields,  and  particularly  by  increased 
educational  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  population.  We  realize  that  in  this 
"hinge  of  Africa,"  where  many  races  and  cultures 
merge,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  friction  among 
the  different  groups.  However,  we  feel  confident 
that  such  a  situation  may  be  solved  by  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  Administering  Authority  to 
foster  a  national  consciousness. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  measures  already  suggested  by  the  Admin- 

1  Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  Mar.  22  (U.S./ 
UN.  press  release  2.'514).  Mr.  Gerlg  is  Deputy  U.S.  Rep- 
resent a  live  in  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
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istering  Authority  to  remove  the  differences 
tween  the  two  sections  of  the  territory.  In  sr 
these  include  a  program  to  increase  the  cofl 
between  all  people  of  the  territory  and  to  raise 
standard  of  living  and  education  of  the  peop] 
the  north  in  order  to  diminish  the  misundersti 
ings  which  have  occurred  toward  those  of 
south.  We  feel  that  these  efforts,  which  are  t 
orated  on  page  41  of  the  Visiting  Mission  Re  i 
(T/1231) ,  should  be  commended  by  the  Counc 
realistic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Administe 
Authority  to  assist  the  development  of  the  t« 
tory  toward  self-government  or  independent 

The  notable  achievements  of  the  Administe ) 
Authority  to  develop  and  spread  municipal  | 
local  government  institutions  should  also  be  J 
mended  by  this  Council.  In  the  field  of  1] 
government,  while  it  has  been  noted  that  nj 
progress  has  occurred  in  the  southern  forest  ai 
and  in  the  progressive  Bamileke  and  Bamouni 
bal  areas,  my  delegation  feels  that  continued  i 
additional  efforts  of  the  Administering  Auti 
ity — despite  initial  opposition  by  the  pojl 
tion — are  warranted  in  order  to  democratize] 
local  government  institutions  in  the  pred : 
nantly  Moslem  north. 

We  look  forward  with  expectation  to  the  i  1 
tution  of  the  single  electoral  college  which  1 
representative  of  France  informed  us  woul 
effective  in  the  very  near  future.    We  should  1 
like  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  expressio  i 
satisfaction  voiced  by  the  Visiting  Mission  a  J 
steps  taken  to  date  by  the  Administering  Aui: 
ity  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  electorate  in  J 
territory.    We  feel  that  the  Council  as  a  wholi  i 
been  pleased  by  the  increase  in  the  number  o  J 
electors  during  the  last  6  ..years  from  50,0C 
750,000  and  hope  that  the  Council  of  the  Rep  '1 
will  soon  take  action  on  the  draft  law  which  v; 
give  universal  suffrage  to  the  territory. 

The  United  States  delegation  has  taken  a 
with  satisfaction  that  in  almost  every  phase  <  i 
economic  life  the  Cameroons  under  French  Ad  i 
istration  is  making  solid  advancement  despit  I 
difficulties  presented  by  the  land  and  the  clinl 
From  the  new  hydroelectric  plant  at  Edea,  t\U 
we  understand  is  the  third  largest  in  the  Fn< 
Union,  down  to  the  small  sawmills,  progn 
evident  everywhere  in  this  agriculturally  ricl  v 
sparsely  populated,  territory. 

We  note  especially  the  intensive  measures  lii 
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en  by  the  Administration  to  acquaint  the 
■ican  with  modern  methods  of  cultivation, 
rketing,  and  the  maintenance  of  quality 
ough  the  "Societes  Africaines  de  Prevoyance" 
\r).  the  "Secteurs  de  Modernisation,"  and  the 
le  Paysannat."  In  this  connection,  we 
ed  the  findings  of  the  Visiting  Mission  that,  in 

south,  dependence  of  whole  regions  on  such 
n  crops  as  coffee  and  cocoa  was  currently 
dug  widespread  hardship  due  to  the  low  world- 
rket  prices  for  those  commodities.  To  meet 
1  hardship,  we  believe  that  the  Administering 
tbority  should  consider  the  formation  of 
bilization  funds  and  that  further  efforts  should 
nade  to  diversify  the  food  crops. 
\'e  realize  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
mnistration  in  establishing  an  effective  forest 
narration  policy  because  of  the  noncooperation 
:he  population  with  respect  to  classification  of 
ests.  "We  feel  nonetheless  that  the  Trusteeship 
mcil  should  once  again  draw  the  attention  of 

inhabitants  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  for 
rent  action  by  the  Administering  Authority  in 
?mpting  to  implement  this  policy  of  reforesta- 
i  and  classification  of  forests.  It  is  our  hope 
t,  as  a  result  of  a  continued  educational  pro- 
m,  the  inhabitants  will  cease  their  resistance  to 
h  a  commendable  program  of  activity. 
)ther  noteworthy  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
ministering  Authority  in  the  economic  field  and 
rtliy  of  commendation  by  the  Council  are  its 
>rts  to  increase  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
mlation,  the  promotion  of  cotton  and  rice  cul- 
ition,  improvement  of  livestock  and  pasturage, 
dences  of  new  progress  in  the  promotion  of 
ill  industries,  efforts  to  develop  the  cooperative 
vement,  agricultural  experimentation,  stock- 
eding,  road  and  bridgebuilding,  the  introduc- 
t  of  fish  farming,  and  improvements  in  com- 
nications.  It  is  our  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
•ration  of  the  new  electrical  plants,  there  will, 
the  near  future,  be  an  increase  in  the  establish- 

'  of  secondary  industries  throughout  the 
ritory. 

►ly  delegation  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  de- 
opments  in  medicine  and  public  health  through- 

the  Cameroons.    The  generous  cooperation  of 

Administering  Authority  in  subsidizing  hos- 
als  and  dispensaries  of  the  religious  missions — 
ich  has  set  a  record  rarely  equaled  in  Africa — 
■uld  be  commended.    At  the  same  time  we  are 


concerned  over  the  scarcity  of  medical  supplies 
in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  territory. 

Further  developments  in  the  social  field  of 
which  the  Council  should  take  note  are  the  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  public  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing, attempts  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living,  the 
encouraging  inroads  being  made  against  the 
"bride  price"  practice,  and  the  many  new  com- 
munity centers  for  teaching  domestic  science.  As 
a  requisite  to  complete  abolishment  of  the  "bride 
price,"  we  feel  that  continued  education  of  girls 
with  this  view  in  mind  is  necessary.  We  should 
like  to  urge  that  the  Administering  Authority 
continue  its  campaign  to  reduce  alcoholism 
throughout  the  south  and  that  efforts  be  made  to 
improve  sanitary  conditions  in  the  prisons.  In 
this  connection  also,  we  hope  that  increased  at- 
tention may  be  given  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
offenders  more  quickly  to  trial. 

Generally  speaking,  few  African  territories  can 
equal  the  record  achieved  by  the  French  in  the 
Cameroons  for  the  percentage  of  school-age  chil- 
dren actually  enrolled  in  schools.  The  overall 
average  is  an  impressive  55  percent,  a  figure  which 
is,  however,  unevenly  distributed  geographically, 
ranging  from  86  percent  in  parts  of  the  south  to 
6  percent  in  parts  of  the  north.  Yet  it  will  be 
noted  that  everywhere  in  the  north  where  the 
Mission  visited  it  was  met  by  demands  for  new 
schools.  This  must  be  considered  as  a  promising 
omen,  and  we  should  like  to  support  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Visiting  Mission  that  the  Coimcil 
"commend  the  Administering  Authority  for  its 
successful  educational  campaigns  in  the  north 
and  to  urge  it  to  continue  to  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  this  keen  desire  for  knowledge  by  appor- 
tioning, in  the  future,  more  funds  for  schools  and 
teachers  in  the  northern  area  and  to  apply  regu- 
lations regarding  school-age  as  flexibly  as  pos- 
sible." 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  successful  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion to  adapt  education  to  the  local  environment, 
particularly  with  respect  to  curricula,  textbooks, 
and  teaching  methods,  and  to  promote  technical 
training  of  the  inhabitants.  The  notable  increase 
in  schools  and  teachers  throughout  the  territory 
as  well  as  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools,  including  girls,  is 
indeed  an  encouraging  sign. 
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Ray  T.  Hickck  Appointed  Chairman 
of  U.S.  Committee  for  U.N. 

Press  release  201  dated  April  18 

Secretary  Dulles  on  April  18  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ray  T.  Hickok  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
as  1956  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Hickok  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  president  of  the  Hickok 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Prior  to  this  appointment,  Mr.  Hickok  has 
served  for  the  past  2  years  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
the  United  Nations.  He  is  a  member  of  the  fi- 
nance committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  and  holds  office  in  a  number  of  busi- 
ness and  civic  associations,  including  the  Young 
Presidents'  Organization,  of  which  he  was  founder 
and  first  president. 

In  inviting  Mr.  Hickok  to  serve  as  chairman, 
Secretary  Dulles  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
the  program  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  United 
Nations  as  evidence  of  our  firm  support  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hickok,  in  accepting  the  appointment,  said 
he  did  so  because  he  is  "deeply  convinced  that 
the  United  Nations  constitutes  a  major  hope  for 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  world."  He  said :  "Every 
effort  that  can  be  made  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness and  education  about  the  United  Nations  is 
both  worth  while  and  necessary." 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Nations 
was  established  in  1948  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  response  to  a  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution 
which  called  upon  member  nations  to  observe  Oc- 
tober 24  annually  as  United  Nations  Day.  The 
Committee  is  composed  of  more  than  130  na- 
tional organizations  representing  civic,  business, 
labor,  agriculture,  veterans,  religion,  education, 
welfare,  youth,  women,  and  trade.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  promote  and  coordinate  citizen  pro- 
grams across  the  Nation  in  observance  of  United 
Nations  Day  in  an  effort  to  increase  public  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  is  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hickok  as 
the  ninth  chairman  succeeds  James  S.  McDonnell, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chairmen  in  the 
8  previous  years  were  Morehead  Patterson, 
pre  ident,  American  Machine  and  Foundry  Com- 


pany; Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  president,  I:| 
national    Business   Machines    Corporation; 
Frank  L.  Weil,  Weil,  Gotshal  and  Manges.] 


Senate  Confirms  Deputy  Representai 
in  U.N.  Security  Council 

The  Senate  on  April  12  confirmed  James  I 
Barco  to  be  a  deputy  representative  of  the  Ui 
States  in  the   Security   Council  of  the  Ur 
Nations. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

South  Pacific  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  A 
21  (press  release  208)  that  the  U.S.  Goverim 
will  be  represented  at  the  third  session  of 
South  Pacific  Conference,  which  will  meet  at  S 
Fiji,  April  23-May  4,  1956,  by  the  following 
server  delegation : 

United  States  Commissioner 
Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculu 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Advisers 

Edna  H.  Barr,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Dei 

ment  of  State 
Arthur  S.  Osborne,  M.  D.,  International  Health  Rt» 

sentative,    Division    of    International    Health,    Pij 

Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  ill 

Welfare 

The  Conference,  an  auxiliary  body  to  the  So  I 
Pacific  Commission,  meets  every  3  years  in  on<d 
the  territories  of  the  area  and  is  composed  of  d  + 
gates,  alternates,  and  advisers  from  the  19  depe,^ 
ent  territories.  It  was  provided  for  in  ordei« 
associate  with  the  work  of  the  Commission  re{  v 
sentatives  of  the  local  inhabitants  and  of  offial 
and  nonofncial  institutions  in  the  South  PactC 
area.  These  representatives  meet  together « 
consider  their  common  problems  of  health,  edv  I 
tion,  and  general  economic  and  social  welfare,  ill 
to  make  recommendations  for  solving  these  pr* 
lems  on  a  regional  basis.  The  commissioners  id 
advisers  from  the  member  governments  attends 
observers  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  delegaS 
from  their  respective  dependent  territories. 

Guam  and  American  Samoa  are  the  only  1 1 
possessions  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Soia 
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ic  Commission.     The  Trust  Territory  of  the 
lands,  under  U.S.  administration,  also 
<>een  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
-on. 

Le  first  session  of  the  South  Pacific  Conference 
jheld  at  Suva,  Fiji,  in  1950,  and  the  second 
fan  was  held  at  Noumea,  Now  Caledonia,  April 
K  1953. 
e  substantive  items  of  the  agenda  for  the 

session  provide  for  consideration  of  (1) 
s  in  the  field  of  industrial  and  commercial 
ress  and  development,  such  as  (a)  progress 
idigenous  industries,  (b)  problems  of  modern- 
|  and  mechanizing  industrial  and  commercial 
{prises,  (c)  processing  of  agricultural  and 
ne  products;  (2)  farming  systems,  including 
pkce  of  livestock,  in  the  South  Pacific;  (3) 
erative  societies  and  credit  unions  as  a  means 
romoting  the  welfare  of  the  South  Pacific 
le:  (4)  infant  and  maternal  welfare,  having 
rd  to  social  services,  community  organiza- 
,  and  the  improving  of  living  conditions; 
(5)  encouragement  and  retention,  where  use- 
)f  indigenous  arts,  customs,  and  culture. 

the  close  of  the  third  session  of  the  South 
tic  Conference,  the  commissioners  and  ad- 
p  of  the  member  governments  of  the  South 
fie  Commission  will  meet  to  consider  the  rec- 
endations  made  at  the  Conference. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


rent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

iany 

ement  on  German  external  debts.    Signed  at  London 
jruarv  27,  1953.     Entered  into  force  September  16, 
-3.    TIAS  2792. 
tification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  March  15,  1956. 

erty 

ention  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property. 
Md   at  London  June  2,  1934.     Entered  into  force 

1 ,  1938.    53  Stat.  1748. 

'■e  effective:  Monaco,  April  29,  1956. 

ping 

national  loadline  convention.  Signed  at  London 
y  5,  1930.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1933.  47 
it.  2228. 

'  30,   1956 


Notification  by  France  of  extension  to:  Overseas  France, 
from  February  28,  1956. 
Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948.  * 
Acceptance  withdrawn:  Greece,  March  26,  1956. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  3,  1955.  * 
Signatures:  Luxembourg,     March     2,     1956;     Sweden, 

March   6,    1956;    United    Kingdom,   March   8,   1956; 

Austria,  March  9,  1956.  - 


BILATERAL 
France 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  rawinsonde  observation  station  on  the  island  of 
Guadeloupe  in  the  French  West  Indies.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  March  23,  1956.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  date  representatives  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  Meteorologie  Nationale  sign  a  memo- 
randum of  arrangement  embodying  the  technical  details. 

Germany 

Air  transport  agreement,  and  exchange  of  notes.     Signed 
at  Washington  July  7,  1955. 
Entered  into  force:  April  16,  1956  (date  of  receipt  by 

the  United  States  of  notification  of  approval  by  the 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany). 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Resignations 

Homer  Ferguson  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  effective  April  8. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  190  dated  April  12 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  21  released 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1938,  Vol- 
ume V,  The  American  Republics.  This  is  the  final 
volume  of  the  Foreign  Relations  series  of  five  vol- 
umes for  the  year. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  gen- 
eral section  treating  multilateral  subjects.    These 


1  Not  in  force. 
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include  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Lima,  the  Chaco  dispute  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  conciliation  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti,  a  dispute  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Guatemala  with  respect  to  British  Honduras,  and 
boundary  disputes  between  Argentina  and  Chile, 
Ecuador  and  Peru,  and  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 
The  Conference  of  American  States  was  notable 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Solidarity  of  America,  generally 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  Lima. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  deals  with  bi- 
lateral relations  of  the  United  States  with  in- 
dividual American  Republics,  the  topics  being 
arranged  under  country  headings.  The  subject 
given  most  attention  is  that  of  trade  agreements, 
negotiations  of  that  nature  being  recorded  with  10 
countries:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Do- 
minican Republic,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Other  topics  treated 
include  military  missions,  protection  of  business 
interests,  exchange  restrictions,  debts,  and  claims. 

Copies  of  volume  V  (v,  995  pp.)  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  for  $4.25  each. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3459.  Pub. 
6259.     18  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina — 
Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  21,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  December  21,  1955. 

Atomic  Energy,  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3461. 
Pub.  6257.     6  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands— Signed  at  Washington  July  18,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  December  30,  1955. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Program  of  Housing.  TIAS  3462. 
Pub.  6264.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  ex- 
tending agreement  of  June  24  and  30,  1954.     Exchange 


of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  December  1  and  21, 1955.  | 
tered  into  force  December  21,  1955;  operative  retj 
tively  April  26,  1955. 

Passport  Visas.    TIAS  3463.    Pub.  6267.    4  pp.    50.  \ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  PakistaxJ 
vising  agreement  of  October  10  and  18,  1949,  as  rev] 
Exchanges  of  notes — Dated  at  Karachi  August  4,  <■ 
ber  20,  November  25  and  29,  1955.     Entered  into    < 
December  1,  1955. 

Atomic  Energy,  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  | 
Pub.  6269.     26  pp.     150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — Si « 
at  Washington  November  14,  1955.     Entered  into  1 
December  27,  1955. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  Return  of  Unusable  Mad  pi 
TIAS  3467.     Pub.  6276.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Norway.  4 
change  of  notes — Dated  at  Oslo  December  12  and  28,  :j| 
Entered  into  force  December  28,  1950. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  Disposition  of  Surplus  E(  p 
ment  and  Material.    TIAS  3468.    Pub.  6277.    3  pp.   !  j 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Norway,  p 
plementing  agreement  of  December  12  and  28,  1950.  1 
change  of  notes — Dated  at  Oslo  May  15  and  June  26, :  t 
Entered  into  force  June  26,  1953. 

Atomic  Energy,  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3 1 
6  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Urugu- 
Signed  at  Washington  January  13,  1956.  Entered  tl 
force  January  13,  1956. 

Atomic  Energy,  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  1 1 
Pub.  None.     6  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Swed- 
Signed  at  Washington  January  18,  1956.  Entered  ti 
force  January  18,  1956. 

Financial  Arrangements  for  Furnishing  Certain  Sup)a 
and  Services  to  Naval  Vessels.    TIAS  3479.    Pub.  Ts* 

8  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba — Si;  at 
at  Habana  January  10,  1956.  Date  of  entry  into  fee 
April  9,  1956. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Equipment,  Duty-Free  Entry  fl 
Exemption  From  Internal  Taxation.  TIAS  3480.  I 
None.     5  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Libya,  l 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Tripoli  December  6  and:2 
1955.     Entered  into  force  December  22, 1955. 

Atomic  Energy,  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.    TIAS  J  3 

Pub.  None.     6  pp.     50 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru — Sii* 
at  Washington  January  25,  1956.  Entered  into  fo 
January  25,  1956. 


1  Assignment  of  publication  numbers  to  the  TIAS  st'8 
pamphlets  was  discontinued  with  TIAS  3474. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  16-22 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  April  16  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  190  of 
April  12. 

Subject 
Dulles :  news  conference  transcript. 
Notes  on  State  legislation  on  Japanese 

textiles. 
Henderson,     Seager :     statements     at 

Baghdad    Pact    Council    meeting. 
Hickok   appointed   Chairman   of   U.S. 

Committee  for  U.N. 
Pinkerton  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Sudan. 
Warren  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Turkey. 
Dulles   letter   to   Cambodian   Foreign 

Minister. 
Murphy :  "The  Soviet  Reappraisal  of 

Stalin." 
Allen  :  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Africa." 
Delegation  to  UNESCO  education  con- 
ference. 
Delegation  to  South  Pacific  Conference. 
Delegation  to  Inter-American  Meeting 

of  Ministers  of  Education. 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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To:  Supt.  of  Documents 
Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Encloned  And: 


(cash,  check,  or 
money  order). 


United  States 
Government  Printing  Office 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 


PENALTY    FOR    PRIVATE    USE   TO   AVOII 

PAYMENT   OF    POSTAGE,  $300 

(GPO) 


OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 

Available  in  pamphlet  form — two  recent  statements  by  Fran- 
cis 0.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs. 

The  United  Nations:  Some  New  Perspectives  After  Ten  Years 

This  address  before  the  National  Press  Club,  January  13, 
1956,  assesses  the  implications  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  of  recent 
developments  affecting  the  United  Nations.  Among  its  topics 
are  the  impact  of  the  Bandung  conference  and  the  Geneva 
summit  conference,  the  admission  of  new  members  to  the 
United  Nations,  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  disarmament, 
economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries,  and  review 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


Publication  6047 


10  cents 


The  Soviet  Challenge  and  the  United  Nations 

This  address  was  made  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  at  New  York  City, 
March  9,  1956.  It  deals  with  the  new  look  in  Soviet  tactics 
which  became  manifest  at  the  Geneva  summit  conference  and 
was  shown  in  the  rewriting  of  some  of  the  Stalinist  dogma  by 
the  Soviet  20th  Congress.  The  pamphlet  discusses  why  Soviet 
tactics  have  changed,  what  the  challenge  of  the  new  Soviet 
strategy  means  to  the  United  Nations,  and  what  colleges  and 
universities  can  do  about  it.  It  emphasizes  that  study  of  the 
United  Nations  is  of  great  importance  in  the  teaching  of  inter- 
national affairs,  and  examines  facts  and  fallacies  about  the 
United  Nations. 

Publication  6310  15  cents 

Both  of  these  pamphlets  are  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 
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copies 
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Single  copy,  20  cents 

The  printing  of  this  publication  has  been 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  (January  19,  1955). 
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rhe  Institutionalizing  of  Peace 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


It  is  a  conspicuous  honor  to  address  this  50th 

nnual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 

ational  Law.    The  first  meeting  was  addressed 

y  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root,  the 

litial  president  of  your  society.    Mr.  Root  pos- 

?ssed  one  of  the  finest  legal  minds  this  country  or 

hy  other  country  has  ever  known,  and  he  made 

utstanding  contributions  to  the  development  of 

iternational  law.    Two  of  the  original  vice  presi- 

ents  of  the  society  were  former  Secretaries  of 

tate — John   W.   Foster,   my   grandfather,   and 

ichard  Olney.    That  tradition  of  close  associa- 

on  of  the  society  with  the  Department  of  State 

as  been  continuous.    It  is  due  to  that  tradition 

lat  I  am  today  an  honorary  president  of  your 

•ciety  and  afforded  the  opportunity  of  speaking 

1  this  important  anniversary. 

Before  coming  here,  I  reread  Secretary  Root's 

Idress  and  I  was  struck  by  the  way  in  which 

story  repeats  itself.    That  address  discussed  au- 

loritatively  the  treatymaking  power  and  con- 

etely  the  relation  of  that  power  to  a  State  law 

hich  seemed  to  violate  our  treaty  of  1894  with 

•ipan.    Today  we  are  still  discussing  the  treaty- 

aking  power,  and  much  the  same  issue  that  Mr. 

oot  discussed  is  raised  by  recent  State  laws  which 

iem  to  contravene  our  1953  treaty  with  Japan. 

Secretary  Root  concluded  his  address  with  a 

;>werful  plea  for  a  spirit  of  international  friend- 

i  ip  and  treaty  observance  without  which,  he  said, 

'here  can  never  be  a  world  of  peace." 

I  turn  now  to  the  broad  problem  of  achieving 

1e  "world  of  peace"  of  which  Secretary  Root 

That  problem  today  overshadows  all  other 


J  Made  before  the  50th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Ijciety  of  International  Law   at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
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problems,  because  the  instruments  of  war  have 
become  so  powerful  that  their  full  use  would  de- 
stroy vast  segments  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this  problem  should 
be  considered  in  this  society  of  international 
lawyers,  because  the  problem  will  never  be  solved 
without  the  help  of  those  members  of  the  legal 
profession  who  are  also  students  of  international 
affairs.  Lawyers  have  always  had  a  special  apti- 
tude in  the  formulation  of  political  institutions; 
and  that  is  an  art  which  is  demanded  at  this 
juncture  in  world  affairs.  Peace  should  not  de- 
pend upon  the  winds  of  emotion  being  friendly  and 
fair;  or  upon  the  deterrent  of  fear;  or  upon  the 
skills  and  improvisations  of  diplomacy.  Now,  as 
never  before,  peace  must  be  solid,  and  to  be  solid  it 
needs  to  be  an  institution. 

Until  recent  years  it  has  been  war,  not  peace, 
that  has  been  an  institution.  It  has  been  the 
means  whereby  international  change  has  been 
effected.  Not  only  has  war  been  lawful,  but  the 
concept  of  the  "just  war"  has  been  deeply  rooted 
in  our  moral  and  political  code. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  states- 
men began  to  take  note  of  the  heavy  economic 
burden  of  armament  and  of  the  increasing  de- 
struction that  could  be  wrought  by  armament. 
This  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907.  These  conferences  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  abolish  or  replace  the  war 
system.  Rather  they  sought  to  assure  that  war 
would  continue  to  be  a  tolerable  institution.  It 
was  sought  that  war  should  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  lives  and  with  the  businesses  of 
civilians ;  that  private  property  should  be  immune 
from  seizure  in  time  of  war ;  that  blockade  should 
be  used  only  in  exceptional  circumstances;  that 
contraband  be  limited  so  that  peaceful  trade  could 
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go  on ;  and  to  "prohibit  the  discharge  of  projectiles 
and  explosives  from  balloons." 

Mr.  Foster  attended  the  second  Hague  Peace 
Conference,  and  through  him  I  became  one  of  the 
junior  secretaries  of  the  conference.  I  well  re- 
member those  days,  and  particularly  the  debate 
which  took  place  between  various  of  the  delega- 
tions as  to  whether  or  not  humanizing  war  tended 
to  reduce  resort  to  war.  I  recall  that  it  was  then 
the  German  delegation  that  held  the  thesis  which 
reappears  today — that  peace  is  more  apt  to  pre- 
vail if  war  is  terrible,  because  then  all  will  avoid  it. 

You  may  recall  that  a  third  Hague  conference 
was  planned  for  1914.  But  World  War  I  came 
instead.  At  its  close,  an  exhausted  world  sought 
for  the  first  time  to  institutionalize  peace. 

The  League  Effort 

The  League  of  Nations  was  designed  to  es- 
tablish, at  least  in  rudimentary  form,  those  institu- 
tional elements  which  enable  mature  democratic 
societies  to  preserve  order  and  observe  justice. 

In  the  national  state,  order  is  maintained  and 
violence  is  prevented  primarily  (1)  by  laws,  writ- 
ten or  unwritten,  which  reflect  the  moral  judgment 
of  the  community  subject  thereto;  (2)  by  political 
machinery  to  change  these  laws  from  time  to  time 
so  that,  as  conditions  change,  laws  will  continue  to 
meet  the  test  of  justice  and  not  perpetuate  obsolete 
concepts;  (3)  by  an  executive  body  to  administer 
law;  (4)  by  courts  which  settle  disputes  of  a  jus- 
ticiable character  in  accordance  with  law;  (5) 
by  superior  public  force  which  deters  violence  by 
its  ability  to  apprehend  and  punish  adequately  any 
who  breach  or  defy  the  law ;  and  (6)  by  a  state  of 
public  well-being  sufficient  so  that  the  people  heed 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  prudence  and  are  not 
driven  by  a  sense  of  desperation  to  follow  ways  of 
violence. 

The  League  of  Nations  had,  in  its  Assembly,  the 
rough  equivalent  of  a  broadly  based  legislative 
body,  but  requiring  unanimity  for  most  action. 
That  Assembly  was  authorized  to  advise  a  recon- 
sideration of  treaties  which  might  become  inap- 
plicable and  of  international  conditions  whose 
continuance  might  endanger  the  peace.  The 
(  louncil  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  repre- 
sented  a  form  of  executive  power.  There  was  a 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  to  hear 
and  settle  international  disputes.  A  measure  of 
police;  power  was  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  for 


sanctions  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  illegal  resort 
to  war.  There  was  a  call  for  "equitable  treatment 
for  commerce." 

The  Pact  of  Paris 

The  United  States,  although  it  largely  inspired 
this  effort  to  institutionalize  peace,  did  not  join 
it.  We  initiated  another  project  which  super- 
ficially seemed  easier  and  simpler — that  was  to 
abolish  war.  By  the  Pact  of  Paris  of  1928  over 
60  nations  of  the  world,  including  all  the  great 
powers,  renounced  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  and  agreed  to  settle  all  disputes  or 
conflicts  by  pacific  means. 

This  pact  marks  a  milestone  in  history  in  that 
for  the  first  time  war  was  made  illegal.  But  also 
that  pact  demonstrated  the  futility  of  attempting, 
merely  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  to  abolish  an  insti- 
tution as  deeply  rooted  as  the  war  system,  when 
no  adequate  compensating  institutions  were 
brought  into  being  to  replace  it. 

In  an  effort  to  put  "teeth"  into  the  Pact  of 
Paris,  Secretary  Stimson  in  1932  proposed  the 
doctrine  of  nonrecognition  of  "any  situation, 
treaty,  or  agreement  which  may  be  brought  about 
by  means  contrary  to  the  covenants  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Pact  of  Paris  of  August  27,  1928." 
But  aggressors  continued  to  find  the  fruits  of 
their  aggression  to  be  quite  palatable,  even  though 
others  denied  their  right  to  such  enjoyment. 

Limitation  of  Armament 

Another  field  of  endeavor  during  the  interwar 
period  was  that  of  the  limitation  of  armament. 
It  was  argued  that,  since  modern  war  cannot  be 
waged  without  armament,  the  likelihood  of  war 
is  reduced  as  armaments  are  reduced.  Guided  by 
that  simple  proposition,  the  victors  of  World  War 
I  sought  first  of  all  to  disarm  and  keep  disarmed 
the  defeated  nations.  At  the  same  time  they  kept 
up  a  search  of  ways  and  means  to  lessen  arma- 
ments for  everyone.  The  League  of  Nations  was 
active  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  with  the  United 
States  participating  in  certain  phases  of  its  work. 
In  addition,  there  were  efforts  at  naval  disarma- 
ment undertaken  largely  on  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States.  There  resulted  a  certain  measure 
of  agreement  among  the  leading  naval  powers  on 
limitations  of  specific  categories  of  ships.  But 
the  broader  problems  of  disarmament  proved  baf- 
fling. 
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'he  United  Nations 

All  of  these  efforts  became  engulfed  by  World 
iVar  II.  When  that  war  was  nearing  its  end,  51 
unions  gathered  at  San  Francisco  in  a  new  ef- 
ort  to  institutionalize  peace  so  as  to  "save  suc- 
eeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war." 

The  pattern  of  this  new  effort  followed  the  pat- 
em  of  etrort  after  the  First  World  War.  The 
le  of  Nations  was  replaced  by  the  United 
fctions,  and  the  covenant  by  the  charter.  There 
-.  a-  under  the  League,  a  Council  and  an  Assem- 

v.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
-  replaced  by  the  International  Court  of 
e.  This  time  the  renunciation  of  war,  which 
ras  found  in  the  Pact  of  Paris  but  not  in  the 
ie  Covenant,  is  in  substance  written  into  the 
harter  of  the  United  Nations  (article  2  (4)). 
[Tie  quasi-legislative  function,  which  was  embod- 
ed  in  the  authority  of  the  League's  Assembly  to 
onsider  the  revision  of  treaties  and  international 
onditions,  is  replaced  by  articles  13  and  14  of  the 
harter  which,  among  other  things,  call  for  "the 
>rogressive  development  of  international  law  and 
ts  codification"  and  which  authorize  the  General 
Assembly  to  "recommend  measures  for  the  peace- 
ul  adjustment  of  any  situation,  regardless  of  ori- 
:in,  which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general 
welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations."  The 
harter  makes  limitation  of  armament  a  goal,  as 
id  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Of  course,  no  constitution  is  self-executing. 
Tie  League  provisions  were  inadequately  imple- 
nented.  We  may  properly  and  usefully  ask: 
low  well  are  the  charter  provisions  being  imple- 
nented  ? 

he  Development  of  International  Law 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  problem  of  law.  The 
harter  itself  establishes  some  basic  international 
aw,  notably  by  article  2,  which  deals  with  sov- 
reign  equality,  the  settlement  of  international 
lisputes  by  peaceful  means,  and  the  renunciation 
f  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  Chapter  XI,  dealing 
nth  non-self-governing  territories,  also  contains 
n  important  enunciation  of  legal  principle. 

Article  13,  as  we  have  noted,  calls  for  "develop- 
ient  of  international  law  and  its  codification." 

nder  this  provision  the  General  Assembly  has 
;tablished  the  International  Law  Commission, 

hich  has  since  1949  met  annually  to  carry  out 
lis  provision  of  the  charter.    Much  useful  work 


has  been  accomplished  by  the  Commission.  But 
progress  in  incorporating  its  proposals  into  the 
body  of  international  law  has  so  far  been  minimal. 

There  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  considerable  body 
of  so-called  treaty  law,  represented  by  treaties 
as  between  the  nations.  But  not  all  treaties  repre- 
sent "law"  in  the  sense  we  here  use  the  term.  Some 
treaties  are  multilateral  and  prescribe  agreed  rules 
of  conduct  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  the  treat- 
ment of  aliens  and  international  trade.  Other 
treaties,  usually  bilateral,  represent  merely  bar- 
gains and  are  not  law  in  the  sense  of  being  a  rule 
of  conduct  formulated  in  response  to  a  community 
sentiment.  They  are  somewhat  the  counterpart  of 
private  contracts  within  a  national  society.  There 
has  occurred  a  healthy  growth  in  the  multilateral, 
lawmaking  type  of  treaty. 

There  is  also  a  body  of  world  opinion  which, 
when  it  is  crystallized  and  brought  to  bear  on 
particular  situations,  plays  a  role  equivalent  to 
our  "common  law."  There  has  been  gratifying 
progress  in  developing  this  kind  of  community 
judgment,  and  the  gatherings  of  the  nations  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  greatly 
promote  this  result.  There  international  conduct 
is  judged,  sometimes  formally  but  more  often 
informally;  and  even  the  most  powerful  nations 
feel  it  expedient  to  be  able  to  represent  their  con- 
duct as  conforming  to  this  body  of  world  opinion. 

While  there  is  good  progress,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  total  of  international  law  still  falls 
far  short  of  what  is  needed  to  institutionalize 
peace. 

Peaceful  Change 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  peaceful  means  to 
effect  international  change.  We  have  referred  to 
article  14  of  the  charter,  which  authorizes  the 
General  Assembly  to  recommend  change.  Of 
course,  power  to  recommend  change  is  consider- 
ably less  than  power  to  enact  change.  Neverthe- 
less, the  power  to  recommend,  when  exercised  in  a 
responsible  way  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  is  a  considerable  power,  and  many 
Assembly  recommendations  have  been  transformed 
into  fact. 

It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that  debates  in 
the  General  Assembly  in  relation  to  resolutions 
calling  for  change  tend  to  be  emotional,  and  votes 
are  sometimes  cast  not  on  the  basis  of  impartial 
study  and  judgment  of  the  facts  but  rather  on  the 
basis  of  the  political  alinement  of  the  members 
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and  sometimes  on  the  basis  of  what  one  might 
refer  to  as  international  "logrolling."  Sometimes 
Assembly  debate  is  counterproductive  and  makes 
change  less  likely  because  it  arouses  nationalistic 
sentiments.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  that  world 
opinion  is  more  powerful  when  it  is  sensed  than 
when  the  United  Nations  tries  to  formulate  it  in  an 
Assembly  resolution. 

There  are  vast  potentialities  in  article  14,  but 
these  potentialities  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well 
developed  so  that  peaceful  change  is  a  well-ordered 
function  of  the  Assembly. 

Change  to  and  From  Independence 

World  opinion  bears  particularly  upon  the  con- 
duct of  those  peoples  who,  in  the  words  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  feel  they  owe  "a  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind."  It  is 
largely  through  this  force,  which  found  expression 
in  chapter  XI  of  the  charter,  that  there  has  oc- 
curred the  greatest  peaceful  evolution  that  history 
has  ever  known.  During  the  11  years  since  World 
War  II  ended  and  the  United  Nations  Charter 
came  into  force,  over  650  million  people  have 
gained  a  new  political  independence,  now  repre- 
sented by  18  newly  sovereign  nations.  Other  non- 
self-governing  peoples  are  at  the  threshold  of  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  highly  encouraging  that  these  vast  changes 
should  have  come  about  peacefully.  It  demon- 
strates dramatically  that  a  very  large  measure 
of  peaceful  change  is  possible.  But  also  we  must 
record  the  fact  that  these  changes  only  took  place 
within  the  free  nations  and  that  elsewhere  there 
has  been  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  moral  pres- 
sure for  change  toward  independence  and  self- 
government. 

There  is  not,  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  any  ade- 
quate assurance  of  peaceful  change. 

Enforcement  of  Law  and  Order 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  law.  We  have  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  a  body  which, 
by  the  charter,  is  given  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. The  charter  contemplates  (article  43)  that 
the  Security  Council  shall  have  at  its  disposal 
armed  forces  necessary  for  maintaining  peace. 

Unfortunately,  Hie  charter  scheme  for  a  Secu- 
rity  Council    net  ion   hacked   by   an   international 


police  force  has,  up  to  now,  not  been  realized  be 
cause  of  the  so-called  veto  power.  Thereby  con 
fidence  in  the  Security  Council  has  been  badl; 
shaken  and  its  usefulness  impaired. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  that  situation  the  Genera 
Assembly  adopted  in  1950  a  resolution  known  a 
"Uniting  for  Peace."  It  asked  the  members  vol 
untarily  to  hold  in  readiness  armed  contingent 
available  for  United  Nations  use  in  maintaininj 
international  peace  and  security.  Also  the  Assem 
bly  set  up  a  procedure  for  meeting  on  24  hours 
notice  in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  : 
paralysis  of  the  Security  Council  through  exercis 
of  the  veto  power. 

This  partially  compensates  for  the  undependa 
bility  of  the  Security  Council  as  a  law  enforce 
ment  body.  However,  the  General  Assembly  i 
primarily  a  deliberative  body  and  includes  s 
many  members  that  it  cannot  serve  effectively  a 
an  executive  or  enforcement  agency. 

As  further  moves  to  reinforce  the  processes  fo 
peace,  45  nations  have  joined  in  collective  securit; 
arrangements  under  article  51  of  the  charter 
which  acknowledges  the  inherent  right  of  col 
lective  self-defense  against  armed  attack.  Mos 
of  these  collective  security  arrangements  ar 
backed  by  the  mobile  striking  power  of  the  Unitei 
States.  These  arrangements  go  far  to  deny  ag 
gressors  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  typical  pat 
tern  of  aggression  which  consists  of  picking  u] 
weaker  nations  one  by  one. 

The  Judicial  Process 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  judicial  process.  Her 
we  find  that,  despite  much  lipservice  to  tha 
process,  most  nations  prefer  to  seek  the  settlemeri 
of  their  disputes  by  diplomatic  means,  or  perhap 
they  prefer  to  keep  the  disputes  open  for  domesti 
political  reasons.  In  the  10  years  since  the  ne1 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  been  in  beinj 
there  have  been  21  contentious  cases  brought  b( 
fore  the  Court.  There  have  been  only  9  judj 
ments  on  the  merits ;  2  cases  are  pending ;  and  tli 
remaining  10  have  been  disposed  of  without  a  d( 
cision,  principally  because  the  respondent  has  d< 
nied  jurisdiction  and  refused  to  appear.  Durin 
the  same  period  of  time  there  have  been  8  ac; 
visory  opinions  delivered,  and  2  requests  for  a( 
visory  opinions  are  pending.  This  post-Worl 
War  II  record,  as  far  as  contentious  cases  ar 
concerned,  approximates  the  record  of  the  Pe1 
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nent  Court  of  International  .Inst ire,  which  sat 
B  years  between  the  First  and  Second  "World 
trs  and  dealt  with  22  cases  on  the  merits.  IIow- 
r,  relatively  more  advisory  opinions  were  ren- 
|d  by  the  Permanent  Court. 
t  is  significant  that,  with  all  the  disputes  which 
st  in  the  world,  there  are  only  two  contentions 
■  now  on  the  docket  of  the  International  Court 
Justice.  It  is  demonstrated  that  nations  are 
ictaiit  to  settle  serious  disputes  on  the  basis  of 
ss  of  law. 

nomic  Well-Being 

'here  remains  to  consider  the  conditions  of 
ian  welfare. 

to  the  whole  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement 
conomic  conditions  throughout  the  world  dur- 
the  first  postwar  decade.  Much  of  this  is  due 
he  fact  that  the  economically  mature  states 
e  practiced  an  enlightened  self-interest  where- 
:hey  have  assisted  others  and  have  encouraged 
■lateral  trade  on  a  most-favored-nation  basis, 
rty-five  nations  work  through  the  General 
•eement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  promote  world 
le  on  a  multilateral  basis.  The  United  Na- 
I  has  economic  commissions  for  Europe,  Asia, 
South  America. 

to  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
)f  this  effort  rests  upon  a  fragile  international 
s.  It  is  open  to  the  nations  to  escape  from 
r  present  tariffs  and  to  create  obstacles  which 
Id  seriously  interfere  with  world  trade  and 
rely  disrupt  the  economic  life  of  many  coun- 

3. 

he  danger  of  this  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
domestic  impact  of  imports  is  always  plain 
identifiable  and  the  role  of  such  imports  in 
ing  for  exports  is  not  so  readily  apparent. 
rid  economy  is  in  no  sense  organized  to  a 
it  where  any  one  nation  can  feel  that  the  wel- 
i  of  its  people  is  free  from  grave  hazard  at 
will  of  other  nations. 

Present  Inadequacy 

f  one  were  to  summarize  the  present  state  of 
irs,  it  could  permissibly  be  concluded  that  con- 
pble  progress,  even  unprecedented  progress, 
Ben  made  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  an  inter- 
onal  order.  There  is  more  international  law 
l  ever  before.  There  are  greater  enforcement 
iibilities  than  ever  before,  particularly  in  terms 


of  deterrence  to  open  armed  aggression.    There 
is  more  peaceful  change  than  ever  before. 

But  even  if  we  recognize,  as  we  gladly  do,  that 
international  society  is  moving  in  a  sound  direc- 
tion, we  must,  I  think,  seriously  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  have  adequately  learned,  and  are  with 
sufficient  rapidity  applying,  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. Humanity  survived  through  World  War  II, 
despite  the  failure  after  World  War  I.  But  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  we  shall  be  given  a  second  re- 
prieve. The  new  nature  of  warfare,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  atomic  bomb  which  burst  upon  a 
startled  world  just  after  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter was  signed,  gave  notice  that  there  may  not  be 
an  amplitude  of  time  with  which  to  seek  progress 
by  the  timid  route  of  pragmatic  trial  and  error. 

The  Need  for  More  International  Law 

The  foregoing  analysis  suggests  that  there  are 
certain  areas  which  particularly  require  develop- 
ment at  the  present  time. 

One  such  area  is  the  field  of  international  law. 
There  needs  to  be  a  greater  and  more  significant 
body  of  such  law.  Popular  attention  tends  to 
focus  upon  the  police  functions  of  an  interna- 
tional order.  These  are  more  spectacular  than 
law  itself.  But  law  is  absolutely  essential  to  pre- 
vent despotism.  A  policeman  must  know  whom 
he  is  to  apprehend  and  why,  and  a  citizen  must 
know  when  he  can  count  upon  the  policeman 
to  protect  him  and  when  he  must  fear  arrest. 
Without  law  a  policeman,  whatever  uniform  he 
wears,  is  a  despot  or  a  tool  of  despotism. 

This  necessity  for  law  creates  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem because  so  much  of  the  world  is  ruled  by 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  law  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  "Law,"  within  the  Communist  bloc, 
is  considered  the  means  whereby  those  in  power 
maintain  their  power  and  destroy  their  enemies. 
Since  communism  is  materialistic  and  atheistic, 
its  leaders  cannot  accept  the  view  that  law  repre- 
sents man's  efforts  to  apply  to  human  affairs  prin- 
ciples of  justice  which  derive  from  a  higher  being. 
For  them  there  is  no  natural  or  moral  law. 
Neither  can  they  understand  the  concept  of  rulers 
being  themselves  subject  to  law  since,  by  their 
creed,  the  rulers  are  themselves  the  source  of  law. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  glimmering  of  hope 
in  this  respect.  Recent  developments  within  the 
Soviet  Union  indicate  an  effort  to  provide  greater 
personal  security  than  existed  when  everyone  was 
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subject  to  liquidation  through  the  secret  police  at 
the  will  of  an  enemy  who  possessed  the  greater 
power.  Vyshinsky's  code  of  "trial  by  confession" 
rather  than  by  evidence  is  being  repudiated.  So, 
despite  the  Communist  doctrinal  rejection  of  our 
concept  of  law,  there  may  be  emerging  a  de  facto 
acceptance  of  law  as  a  protection  of  the  individual 
against  the  capricious  will  of  those  in  authority. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  on  the  international  plane 
the  Soviet  rulers,  if  only  grudgingly  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  expediency,  take  some  account  of  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  And  these,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, can  form  a  body  of  common  or  unwritten 
international  law. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  hopeless  to  seek  to  develop  a 
greater  body  of  law  even  on  a  universal  basis. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  great  difficulty  of  gain- 
ing multilateral  acceptance  of  formal  codifications 
of  international  law,  we  shall  have  to  place  much 
reliance  upon  unwritten  law.  This,  in  turn,  re- 
quires constant  education  of  public  opinion,  so 
that  it  will  reflect  a  sound  judgment  about  inter- 
national conduct.  There  needs  also  to  be  improve- 
ment of  the  processes  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  so  that,  when  it  acts  in  a  quasi- 
legislative  or  judicial  capacity,  it  will  comply  with 
such  high  standards  as  evoked  the  Anglo-Saxon 
concept  of  the  King's  conscience  which  the  Equity 
Chancellor  was  to  apply. 

There  can  also  be  a  useful  development  of  law 
among  the  free-world  nations  as  a  whole  and 
also  among  those  groups  of  free  nations  as  nat- 
urally draw  together.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  has  already  done  much  to  develop 
a  body  of  American  law  and  precedent  which 
helps  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  the  new  world. 

The  Need  for  More  Peaceful  Change 

When  we  consider  the  question  of  law,  we  must 
always  consider  it  jointly  with  the  problem  of 
peaceful  change.  Law  does  not  conduce  to  peace 
if  it  merely  perpetuates  the  status  quo  after  that 
status  has  ceased  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  vital  and 
changing  community.  So  far,  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  has  been  by  far  the  most  effective  means 
of  bringing  about  change.  If  force  is  to  be  eradi- 
cated, adequate  means  for  peaceful  change  must 
exist.  While,  as  we  have  seen,  peaceful  change  has 
already  occurred  to  an  unprecedented  degree  in  the 
•■vol  hi  ion  of  subject  peoples  to  independence,  there 
still  remains  danger  of  war  from  efforts  to  perpet- 


uate situations  which  by  any  standard  of  ec 
ought  to  be  changed. 

This  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
nations  be  responsive  to  informed  world  opii 
and  that  the  "peaceful  adjustment"  article  o: 
United  Nations  Charter  (article  14)  should  bt 
to  better  use. 

The  Stabilization  of  International  Trade 

Another  area  which  needs  concentrated  a 
tion  is  the  area  of  international  trade.  The 
often  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  close  rela  i 
ship  which  exists  between  international  trade i 
the  problem  of  war  or  peace.  That  relation* 
seems  better  understood  by  Soviet  political  : 
dents.  They  consider  that  the  vicissitude  i 
trade  under  the  capitalistic  system  are  its  gre« 
weakness  and  provide  them  with  their  best  chi 
to  overthrow  that  system. 

The  last  important  publication  of  Stalin] 
fore  he  died 2  argued  that  war  between  the  ( t 
munist  world  and  the  capitalistic  world  mighi 
be  inevitable  because  the  capitalistic  world  w  I 
almost  surely  war  within  itself.  This,  Stalin 
tended,  would  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  qua: z. 
which  would  develop  out  of  the  need  of  the  in  i 
trial  countries  of  the  West  to  find  markets  i 
their  goods,  given  the  addition  of  Germany  t 
Japan  as  major  industrial  producers  and  the 
traction  of  the  Soviet-Chinese  Communist  w; 
as  free  markets  for  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  Sc 
Communist  publications  is  that  brought  oui 
1954  under  the  title  of  Political  Economy.3 
deals  thoroughly  with  the  relationship  of  trac  i 
international  relation*  and  the  issues  of  war 
peace. 

When  we  think  of  the  causes  of  the  Seci 
World  War,  we  tend  to  identify  them  with  t 
personalities  of  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  war  lol 
But  we  would  do  well  to  go  behind  them  to 
economic  condition  that  brought  Hitler  and 
Japanese  war  lords  into  power  in  the  early  19! ' 
Edmond  Vermeil,  an  outstanding  French  stmr 
of  Germany,  in  his  book,  Germany's  Three  Rei 
said  that  the  economic  crisis  "suffices  in  itsel  t 


s  Economic  Problems  of  Socialism  in  the  U.SJ 
(Oct.  30,  1952). 

'Textbook  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sclen 
U.S.S.R.  (1954). 
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plain  the  final  triumph  of  Hitlerism  in  1930." 
ihn  Wheeler-Bennett,  outstanding  British  his- 
ni  his  book,  Munich — Prologue  to  Tragedy, 
The  forces  of  nationalism  .  .  .  revived 
th  renewed  vigor  under  the  influence  of  eco- 
mic  disaster."  And  G.  C.  Allen  of  the  Univer- 
v  of  London,  writing  in  the  book,  The  Industri- 
zation  of  Japan,  said,  "The  sufferings  incidental 
the  depression  brought  discredit  on  the  [lib- 
al]  government";  and  Hugh  Borton  of  Colum- 
i  University  in  his  book  on  Japan,  speaking  of 
I  Japanese  Premier's  efforts  in  1931  to  keep  the 
ir  lords  under  control,  wrote,  "Unfortunately  for 
m  and  for  liberalism  in  Japan,  he  came  to  power 
>t  when  the  world  depression  struck  Japan.  .  .  . 
ie  cry  of  the  militarists  that  Japan's  economic 
s  could  be  cured  only  by  direct  action  in  China 
nl  by  the  exploitation  of  Manchuria  fell  on  sym- 
ithetic  ears." 

As  we  pointed  out,  economic  conditions  since 
'orld  War  II  have,  on  the  whole,  been  sound 
ithin  the  free  world  and  there  has  been  a  definite 
-ing  of  standards  of  living.  But  there  seems 
yet  no  adequate  popular  or  even  political 
alization  of  how  vital  it  is  for  peace  that  this 
end  should  continue. 

Any  serious  interruption  of  international  trade 
uld  readily  again  bring  reckless  men  to  power 
hard-hit  countries,  demanding  for  their  coun- 
ies  the  resources  and  markets  needed  for  eco- 
>mic  well-being.  This  could  precipitate  world 
ur  III. 

We  have  noted  the  need  for  peaceful  change. 
f  all  forms  of  change,  that  of  national  boundaries 
the  most  difficult  to  effect  peacefully.  But  the 
•ed  for  change  of  boundaries  becomes  less  if 
mndaries  are  not  barriers  to  the  reasonable  flow 
trade  and  movement  of  persons  and  ideas.  The 
ore  boundaries  are  barriers,  the  more  need  there 
to  change  them  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
complish  the  peaceful  change  which  is  the  only 
ternative  to  violent  change. 

mament  as  Community  Power 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  problem  of  armament, 
his  is  in  some  ways  the  most  important  and  in 
my  ways  the  most  complex  of  the  components 

institutionalized  peace. 
There  exists  today,  primarily  in  the  possession 

the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  vast 
)wer  of   atomic   and   thermonuclear   weapons. 


However,  these  two  nations  do  not  possess  a  mo- 
nopoly. The  United  Kingdom  also  is  developing 
nuclear  weapons.  And  as  atomic  energy  becomes 
used  for  peacetime  purposes,  others  will  have  op- 
portunity to  get  the  weapons  material  which  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  production  of  nuclear  power. 

Nations  are  working  today  on  several  fronts  in 
an  effort  to  bring  nuclear  power  under  interna- 
tional control.  There  is  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee of  the  United  Nations,  now  negotiating 
at  London,  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  in  process  of  formation  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  proposal  of 
1953. 

The  task  of  controlling  atomic  power  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  diversion  to  military  use  of  the 
byproduct  material  is,  however,  very  difficult. 
Science  has  yet  to  devise  means  to  assure  effective 
supervision,  control,  and  accounting  for  byprod- 
uct fissionable  material. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  highly  compli- 
cated problem  of  general  limitation  of  armament, 
a  problem  found  insoluble  after  World  War  I. 
Here,  I  think,  we  must  rely,  in  part  at  least,  upon 
a  lessening  of  political  tensions  and  such  recipro- 
cal fear-dispelling  knowledge  as  could  result  from 
President  Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  plan.  If  it 
be  possible  to  create  an  atmosphere  free  of  fear, 
that  will  facilitate  arms  limitation  because  na- 
tions will  no  longer  feel  it  necessary  or  expedient 
to  spend  vast  sums  upon  their  armament.  Indeed, 
under  these  conditions,  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  prevent  substantial  reductions  of 
armaments. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
I  would  touch  upon  tonight.  That  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  powerful  new  weapons  and  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  international  force 
to  deter  and,  if  need  be,  punish  violations  of  in- 
ternational law. 

How  will  it  be  possible  to  make  community 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  lawbreaker  if  in- 
dividual nations  possess  atomic  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  means  of  their  delivery  ? 

The  answer,  it  seems,  must  be  found  in  growing 
recognition  that  destructive  power  such  as  that 
now  represented  by  atomic  and  nuclear  weapons 
is  so  great  a  power  that  it  is  clothed  with  a  public 
and  community  interest.  Such  power  ought  never 
to  be  the  tool  of  any  single  nation,  to  promote 
its  national  objectives  or  to  permit  it  to  defy 
community  law  and  order.    Unless  that  concept 
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is  accepted,  it  is  impossible  for  peace  ever  to  be- 
come a  stable  and  dependable  institution. 

The  United  States  has  already  made  clear  its 
own  purpose  never  to  use  the  vast  new  power 
which  comes  from  new  weapons  and  new  means 
of  delivery  except  in  the  defense  of  principles 
which  the  whole  world  accepts.  These  principles 
are  established  by  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  requires  that  "nations  shall  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force,"  and  which  also  recognizes  that  na- 
tions have  an  "inherent  right  of  individual  and 
collective  self-defense"  as  against  armed  attack. 

It  is  generally  accepted  by  the  free-world 
peoples  that  the  United  States  means  what  it  says 
in  these  respects.  They  believe  it  not  merely  be- 
cause we  say  it  but  because  what  we  say  conforms 
to  the  traditions  of  our  Nation  and  to  the  moral 
principles  which  our  people  and  their  government 
generally  espouse. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  power  is  despotic  and  exercised  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  moral  law  or  of  principles 
superior  to  the  self-interest  of  the  dictators. 
Nevertheless,  the  time  must  come  when  the  Soviet 
rulers,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  in 
deference  to  what  should  be  incessant  demands 
of  world  opinion,  will  be  prepared  to  take  steps 
to  assure  that  the  new  power  of  modern  weapons 
is  in  fact  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  community. 

It  may  seem  that  this  prospect  is  remote.  But 
when  we  consider  the  many  startling  changes 
which  from  time  to  time  have  occurred  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  need  not  regard  this  particular 
prospect  as  wholly  visionary. 

In  the  meantime,  and  in  order  that  we  may  set 
an  example  which  will  be  influential,  the  United 
States  itself,  I  suggest,  should  increasingly  make 
clear,  by  word  and  deed,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  through  collective-defense  associations 
to  which  we  belong,  that  it  is  our  intent  that  this 
new  power  be  used  only  in  defense  of  principles 
to  which  the  community  of  nations  subscribes. 

Paragraph  5  of  the  Vandenberg  ^Resolution 
(1948)  called  for  progress  along  two  fronts, 
"maximum  efforts  to  obtain  agreements  to  provide 
tin-  [Jnited  Nations  with  armed  forces"  and  also 
"agreement  .  .  .  upon  universal  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments"  of  member  nations. 
Progress  along  these  two  lines,  building  com- 
munity power  and  diminishing  purely  national 
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power,  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  inte 
national  law  and  order. 

The  Task  Is  Imperative 

When  we  review  the  task  of  making  peace 
stable  institution  through  processes  of  law  ari 
justice,  and  enforcement  thereof,  it  is  easy  to  b 
come  discouraged.  We  must  not,  however,  adm 
of  discouragement,  because  the  task  is  much  t< 
important.  The  fact  that  the  task  is  difficult,  ar 
that  the  road  to  the  goal  may  be  long,  is  a  reasc 
not  for  delay  or  for  despair  but  rather  for  great* 
urgency  and  for  greater  effort. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  much  that  ca 
be  promptly  done.  Where  universality  may  n< 
be  practical,  we  can  find  in  regional  and  collectivi 
defense  associations  an  area  where  notable  proj 
ress  can  be  made.  These  associations  can  sen  f 
as  important  steppingstones  toward  a  universi 
order.  They  can,  as  between  their  own  member 
develop  such  principles  of  conduct  as  we  have  ri 
ferred  to,  and  they  can  make  force  into  a  sanctio 
for  these  principles,  thus  making  it  serve  the  con 
munity. 

The  essential  thing  is  not  that  the  ultimate  goi 
be  immediately  reached  but  that  the  peoples  c 
the  world  demonstrate  the  vision  and  the  cs 
pacity  to  move  steadily  and  hopefully  toward  thf 
goal.  The  spectacle  of  men  working  together  i 
fellowship  on  great  tasks  of  creation  is  itself 
powerful  influence  for  peace  and  order.  That  a< 
tivity  deters  the  unruly  from  seeking  by  violenc 
to  interrupt  a  process  which  carries  with  it  th 
hopes  of  all  mankind. 

We  need  not  assume  that  we  are  set  to  run 
hopeless  race  with  time."  WeTcan  gain  time  b 
intermediate  efforts  such  as  I  describe.  Als< 
what  may  seem  to  be  far  away  today  may  b 
reached  much  more  quickly  than  we  might  suf 
pose.  There  has  been  a  great  evolution  in  thinkin 
in  the  last  three  decades.  Already  there  is  prog 
ress  such  as  the  world  has  never  known  befon 
Also,  never  before  was  there  such  an  awareness  o 
the  need  as  now  flows  from  a  knowledge  of  th 
nuclear  menace.  Whereas,  in  the  past,  it  seeraei 
reckless  to  take  chances  for  peace,  today  it  is  reck 
less  not  to  do  so. 

We  must  assume,  as  our  working  hypothesis] 
that  what  is  necessary  is  possible.  And  we  mus 
prove  it  so. 
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ranscript  of  Secretary  Dulles" 
ews  Conference 

tss  release  212  dated  April  24 

0.  Mr.  S,  rr,  tan/,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  in- 
and  speculation  on  your  remarks  in  Neio 
testerday  about  expanding  the  operation  or 

rrpose  of  NATO.1  This  interest  has  been  in- 
!  by  the  fact  that  in  this  conference  several 
/go  you  talked  rather  negatively  about  what 

n  be  done.     Will  you  give  us  some  of  your  fur- 

'■/■  ideas  on  this  subject? 

A.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  properly  at  this  time 

in  very  much  what  I  said  yesterday.     Broadly 

aking,  it  is  our  view,  and  I  think  has  been  our 

that   an  organization  of  this  kind  either 

ws  or  tends  to  dry  up.     And  we  believe  that  the 

rth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ought  to  be 

the  class  of  organizations  which  grow  rather 

!in  those  which  dry  up  because  they  only  were 

signed  to  serve  a  limited  purpose  which  may  in 

|e  course  be  fulfilled. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  I  believe  that  there  is 
Jbasis  for  continuing  vitality  in  the  Atlantic 
immunity  comparable  to  that  which  brought  into 
>ng  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  Organiza- 
in  of  American  States,  which  have  been  in  exist- 
for  over  66  years  and  which  will  go  on,  I 
,  for  a  great  many  more  years, 
ow,  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  an  incon- 
ency  in  what  I  said  yesterday  with  what  I  said 
y  earlier  press  conference.2  I  did  say  at  that 
tier  press  conference  that  I  felt  that  certain 
;>es  of  activity  in  relation  to  economic  trade  as 
►  ween  the  members  of  Nato  could  perhaps  be 
>ter  carried  on  through  the  Oeec  [Organiza- 
h.  for  European  Economic  Cooperation],  which 
lludes  in  the  main  the  members  of  Nato  and 
Jo  one  or  two  other  countries  who  are  not  mem- 
re  of  Xato.  But  I  did  not  intend  in  that  par- 
lilar  remark,  which  I  still  stand  by,  to  indicate 
It  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  growth  and 
'  ility  of  Xato. 

"Tow,  I  don't  want  to  discuss  the  details  because 
4  are  only  one  of  15  members  of  the  North  At- 
itic  Treaty  Organization.  This  matter  will 
ipoubtedly  be  discussed  rather  actively  next 
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For  transcript  of  Feb.  28  press  conference,  see  ibid., 
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week  in  Paris,  and  I  think  that  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  should  have  an  exchange  of  views  around 
the  Council  table  with  our  partners  and  learn 
more  of  their  views  before  we  attempt  to  refine 
and  define  our  own. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  NATO  is  essentially  operated 
as  a  military  organization.  It  would  appear  that 
political  and  economic  possibilities  are  the  only 
other  two.  Are  you  thinking  more,  broadly  speak- 
ing, in  the  economic  or  the  political  line  in  your 
latest  remarks  ? 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  we  are  thinking  on  both. 

Q.  But  you  do  feel  that  OEEO  is  the  more 
proper  way  to  handle  economic  matters? 

A.  Economic  matters  as  within  Europe.  But 
there  are  also  economic  problems  which  could  con- 
ceivably relate  to  activities  between  Nato  coun- 
tries, or  some  of  them,  and  non-European  coun- 
tries. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  whether  the 
United  States  Government  plans  to  take  to  the 
next  NATO  meeting  any  specific  plans  or  pro- 
posals for  expansion  or  development  of  NATO  or 
whether  we  are  just  going  with  an  open  mind  on 
the  matter? 

A.  Well,  we  will  go  with  some  thoughts  to  ex- 
change, yes.  I  may  say  that  the  general  concept  of 
my  speech  was  discussed  with  the  permanent  rep- 
resentatives at  Paris,  who  make  up  the  Nato 
permanent  Council  there,  about  a  week  ago,  before 
I  made  my  speech,  because  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
there  would  be  a  general  receptivity  to  that  point 
of  view,  and  I  found  that  there  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  thinking  of  the  kind 
of  political  development  of  the  organization,  for 
example,  that  might  make  it  possible,  for  instance, 
to  consider  such  problems  as  Cyprus,  and  so  on? 

A.  Well,  now  you're  pinning  me  down  a  little 
bit  more  closely  than  I  care  for. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  said  economic  ques- 
tions and  non-European  countries,  had  you  in 
mind  underdeveloped  areas  which  might  be  as- 
sisted by  NATO  or  areas  such  as  the  Middle  East 
upon  which  NATO  is  dependent  for  its  fuel? 

A.  I  would  think  that  both  of  those  aspects  of 
the  matter  should  be  considered.  Whether  there 
is  agreement  to  deal  with  them  or  not  I  wouldn't 
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know.  But  I  think  probably  they  should  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  certainly  relevant,  I  would  think, 
to  the  Atlantic  community  and  to  Nato  that  much 
of  its  economy  depends  upon  oil  that  comes  from 
the  Middle  East  and  if  that  was  cut  off  you  would 
be  cutting  off  an  element  upon  which  Nato  is  very 
dependent  as  a  military  organization.  That  is  one 
aspect  of  the  matter. 

There  are  also  possibilities  of  joint  efforts  which 
might  include  all  or  some  of  the  Nato  countries 
to  assist  in  neighboring  areas  such  as  North  Africa. 
The  French  have  made  proposals  along  that  line. 
I  don't  want  to  imply  that  those  proposals  would 
be  acceptable,  but  I  merely  mention  them  as  indi- 
cating the  possible  range  of  thinking. 

NATO  and  OAS 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  general  terms  when  you 
■point  out  OAS  as  an  organization  which  NATO 
may  grow  to  be  like,  do  you  have  in  mind  agen- 
cies like  the  Inter- American  Peace  Commission, 
which  deals  with  regional  disputes,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council? 

A.  Well,  again,  I  prefer  not  to  go  into  that  at 
this  time.  I  would  say  this :  I  do  not  suggest  that 
there  should  be  any  exact  patterning  of  Nato  to 
correspond  with  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  I  was  careful  in  my  remarks  yesterday 
to  say,  after  speaking  of  the  Organization  of  Am- 
erican States,  that  Nato  or  the  Atlantic  community 
might  grow  in  its  own  distinctive  way.  I  used  the 
word  "distinctive"  for  the  very  purpose  of  indi- 
cating that  it  would  not  necessarily  be  exactly  the 
same  pattern. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in  this  hem- 
isphere has  been  within  the  limit  of  the  area  and 
its  universality.  Do  you  anticipate  any  change  in 
the  basic  character  of  NATO  which  would  make 
it  have  appeal  to  all  the  non-Communist  countries 
in  the  European  area?  I  mean  such  countries, 
specifically,  as  Switzerland  and  Sweden. 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  contemplate  the  membership 
of  such  countries  in  Nato  because  Nato  is  a  de- 
fensive military  alliance.  Its  military  activities 
are  major  and  for  some  time  probably  will  be  a 
major  phase  of  its  activities,  and  in  view  of  the 
neutral  status  which  those  countries  have  elected 
to  t:ike  I  could  hardly  expect  that  they  would  ac- 
tually join  Nato. 
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Q.  How  about  Spain  ?  Do  you  envisage  Spai 
as  being  a  partner? 

A.  Well,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  coi 
cerned,  we  would  be  very  happy  to  see  Spai 
a  member  of  Nato.  And  if  the  broadening  ( 
Nato  activities  makes  that  easier,  that  wouL 
from  our  standpoint,  be  one  of  the  good  bypro< 
ucts  of  it.  But,  of  course,  there  is  some  differenc 
of  opinion  within  Nato  about  Spain,  and  we  ai 
not  trying  to  press  our  views,  or  force  our  view 
upon  other  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  why  there 
a  feeling  among  NATO  countries  today  that  the'i 
is  a  danger  of  its  drying  up? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  said  that  they  felt  that  thei 
was  a  danger  of  its  drying  up.  What  I  said  n 
f  erred  to  a  law  of  nature  that  it  is  inevitable  thj 
things  either  grow  or  they  do  tend  to  dry  up.  An 
an  organization  which  is  created  to  meet  an  eme 
gency  or  a  special  situation  tends  to  diminish  i 
vigor  as  it  is  judged  that  the  occasion  for  its  con 
ing  into  being  disappears. 

Now,  then,  the  question  is,  do  we  consider  Nat 
as  an  organization  which  was  created  and  whic 
has  its  life  only  for  the  duration  of  the  thre; 
that  brought  it  into  being  ?  If  so,  you  do  not  loc 
ahead  through  long  vistas  of  time.  Or  you  coi 
sider  that  Nato  is  an  organization  which  reflex 
the  spirit  of  Western  civilization,  which  has  bee 
a  great  and  vital  factor  in  the  world  for  a  gre; 
many  years  but  the  efficacy  of  which,  as  I  pointe 
out  in  my  speech,  has  been  greatly  diminished  b 
the  disunity  as  between  its  members.  A  gre: 
task  of  postwar  statesmanship  is  to  heal  the  di; 
unities  which  in  the  past  have  so  often  been  tl 
cause  of  war.  We  have  had  wars  which  have  con 
out  of  the  West  almost  every  generation  for  a  goo 
many  years. 

Now,  a  great  deal  has  already  been  done  to  he: 
that  breach — through  bringing  the  Federal  K< 
public  of  Germany  into  Nato  ;  through  the  Bru: 
sels  Treaty,  which  now  creates  what  is  calle 
Western  European  Union.  But  if  the  divisioi 
of  Western  Europe  are  healed  by  organizatioi 
which  themselves  are  looked  upon  as  emergenc 
and  temporary  organizations,  then  you  have  n( 
got  the  element  for  a  permanent  healing  of  thos 
divisions  and  the  creation  of  unity.  So  I  think 
is  important,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lonj 
range  future  of  Europe  and  the  avoidance  c 
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hat  has  in  the  past  been  a  frequent  cause  of  war, 
at  the  things  that  tie  together  the  countries  of 
in  Europe  have  the  quality  of  permanency 
id  Dot  be  merely  emergency  ties. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  good 
'al  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroad  to  the  effect 
at  our  approach  to  world  affairs  has  been  over- 
Qitarized.  Could  it  be  that  your  speech  yester- 
iy  indicates  that  you  are  at  least  exploring  the 
mibility  of  a  different  emphasis  without  sacri- 
*ing  the  military — that  you're  thinking  of  tu- 
toring the  accent  o-n-  the  economic  and  political 
ich? 

A.  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  fair  interpre- 
tion  of  what  the  President  said  on  Saturday  s 
id  what  I  said  on  Monday.  In  certain  parts  of 
ie  world,  at  least,  it  seems  that  the  Soviet  activi- 
es  are  putting  less  emphasis  upon  violent  means 
id  more  emphasis  upon  other  means.  Perhaps 
iat  appraisal  needs  a  little  adjustment,  in  the 
irht  of  Khrushchev's  outburst  in  London  yester- 
iv.  But  in  the  main  there  is  an  effort  to  elim- 
ate  from  their  doctrine,  and  perhaps  to  some 
riant  from  their  practice,  the  Stalin  thesis  that 
ily  violence  would  serve.  As  I  perhaps  have 
loted  or  paraphrased  here  before,  Stalin  said 
tat  anybody  who  believed  that  communism, 
oviet  communism,  can  achieve  its  goal  without 
sort  to  violence  has  either  gone  out  of  his  mind 
•  else  does  not  understand  the  basic  funda- 
entals  of  Communist  philosophy.  Well,  now 
>parently  they  are  trying  to  get  away  from  that 
)int  of  view,  both  doctrinally  and  to  some  extent, 
believe,  in  practice.  And  it's  necessary  and  ap- 
•opriate  that  we  should,  I  think,  adapt  our  tac- 
i  the  changes  in  Soviet  Communist  tactics. 

L  Cold  War 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection,  it  was  the 
>mensus  of  a  group  of  American  newspaper 
'itors  in  Washington  last  week  that  the  United 
Sates  is  losing  the  cold  war.     On  the  same  day, 

e  President  expressed  the  opinion  that  exactly 

e  opposite  was  true.  Can  you  spell  out  for  us 
■  me  of  the  ways  in  which  we  may  be  countering 

e  cold  war? 

A.  "Well,  of  course,  when  you  approach  the  ques- 
on  of  whether  we  are  winning  or  losing  the  cold 
ar,  I  suppose  the  first  thing  to  determine  is,  what 

'  Ibid.,  Apr.  30, 1956,  p.  699. 
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do  you  mean  by  the  "cold  war"?  As  I  tried  to 
point  out  yesterday,  the  cold  war  is  not  simply 
a  defensive  operation.  If  by  cold  war  you  mean 
merely  to  keep  alive  hatred  of  Russia,  or  to  keep 
the  Russians  permanently  ostracized  and  to  deny 
them  any  access  to  the  free  world,  then  I  suppose 
it  could  be  judged  that  we  are  not  winning  the 
cold  war.  But  that  is  not  my  concept  at  all  of 
what  the  cold  war  is. 

The  cold  war  basically  is  an  effort,  first  of  all, 
to  do  away  with  the  great  danger  of  hot  war.  I 
notice  that  the  same  people  who  said  we  were 
losing  the  cold  war  also  agreed  that  there  was 
very  much  less  danger  of  war  than  there  has  been 
before.  Well,  if  you  call  that  losing,  it's  not  my 
definition  of  losing.  And  we  also,  of  course,  pri- 
marily are  looking  to  the  day  when  Russia  will  be 
something  that  we  can  be  friends  with  and  not 
have  to  treat  as  enemies.  And  there  has  de- 
veloped a  beginning  at  least  of  a  change  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  change  that  has  happened 
outside,  which  causes  some  to  fear,  is  responsive 
to  what  the  world  judges  has  happened  inside. 
It  is  widely  judged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  but  the 
fact  is  it  is  widely  judged  by  responsible  people, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  to  be  feared  as  much 
now  as  it  was  before.  And  if,  in  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  as  much  to  be  feared  as  it  was,  if  it 
has  become  more  tolerant,  if  it  has  put  aside  the 
use  of  violence,  if  it  is  beginning  to  move  in  a 
liberal  way  within,  then  I  would  call  that  progress 
toward  victory  in  the  cold  war. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  last  press  conference 4 
you  pointed  out  that  the  fine  print  has  to  be  read 
on  the  Moscoto  statement  on  the  Middle  East.  I 
wonder  if  that  reading  of  the  fine  print  has  been 
completed  and  you  can  give  us  your  assessment 
of  that  statement. 

A.  Yes,  I  can  say  I  have  now  read  the  fine  print 
and  my  impression  is  about  the  same  as  I  ex- 
pressed last  week.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
statement  is  responsive  to  President  Eisenhower's 
statement.5  Now,  when  I  say  responsive  to,  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  in  response  to,  which 
is  slightly  different.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
Soviets  made  their  statement  because  President 
Eisenhower  made  his  statement.  But  the  Soviet 
statement  does,  it  seems  to  me,  fit  in  with  and 
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4  Ibid.,  p.  710. 

'  Issued  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  Apr.  9 ;  see  ibid.,  Apr.  23, 
p.  668. 
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in  that  sense  is  responsive  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's statement,  which  called  upon  all  of  the 
member  nations  to  support  the  Hammarskjold 
mission  and  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  respect.  And  I  think  to  the  extent  that  the 
statement  seems  to  commit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  support  of  the  Hammarskjold  mission  and  to 
the  handling  of  this  matter  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  we  can  hope  a  handling  which  would  exclude 
its  use  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council, 
that  is  all  in  the  right  direction. 

Relations  With  the  Philippines 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  reports  from  the  Philippines, 
including  an  AP  dispatch,  tell  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  prospective  nominees  for  United 
States  Ambassador  there.  Other  reports  tell  of 
a  rising  anti-American  sentiment.  We  are  ac- 
cused of  treating  the  Philippines  as  an  orphan. 
The  New  York  Times  recently  described  the  situa- 
tion as  userious,  if  not  criticaV  The  question  is, 
do  we  give  weight  to  Philippine  public  sentiment 
and  its  impact  on  friendly  United  States-Philip- 
pine relations  in  our  diplomatic  and  other  deal- 
ings with  themf 

A.  We  attach  the  greatest  of  importance  to 
good  relations  with  the  Philippines,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  relations  at  the  present  time  are 
basically  good,  although  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  some  are  critical  of  the  United  States 
because  they  do  not  feel  that  we  are  cutting  the 
Philippines  in  sufficiently  upon  our  economic  aid 
program. 

When  I  was  in  Manila  on  my  last  trip,  a  month 
ago,  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  criticism  that  was 
made  in  that  respect.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
attention  paid  to  a  chart  which  was  drawn  from  a 
United  States  newspaper  which,  for  example, 
showed  a  list  of  the  countries  that  had  received  the 
greatest  aid  from  the  United  States.  The  chart 
gave  10  countries,  and  the  Philippines  was  last  on 
that  list.  That  was  interpreted  in  some  quarters 
as  indicating  that  we  were,  as  you  put  it,  treating 
it  as  an  "orphan."  Well,  the  chart  did  not  mean 
that.  It  picked  the  10  countries  that  have  gotten 
the  most  aid  and  merely  lumped  together  the 
others,  some  45,  who  had  gotten  less  aid.  The 
whole  purport  of  the  chart  was  to  show  that  the 
Philippines  was  among  the  10  who  had  gotten 
the  most  aid  out  of  the  approximately  50  who  had 


been  aided.    And  even  there  the  chart  was  inac 
rate  because  it  showed  the  total  aid  as  appro} 
mately  $1  billion,  whereas  the  actual  amount) 
economic  aid,  including  loans  and  U.S.  expen> 
tures  in  the  Philippines,  is  about  $2.5  billion. 

Also  there  is — very  naturally,  perhaps — do 
understanding  as  to  the  nature  of  our  aid. 
don't  give  foreign  aid  like  a  generous  grandpar  i 
to  his  grandchildren  on  Christmas  Day,  v] 
passes  out  checks  to  the  favorite  grandchild: 
and  gives  the  biggest  check  to  the  one  that  he  lo  i 
the  most.  This  is  a  serious  business — where  i 
are  trying  to  build  up  defenses  against  the  dang.1 
of  Soviet  communism.  In  Asia  there  is  still 
very  considerable  military  danger,  and  the  tn: 
to  renunciation  of  violence  which  I  spoke  of: 
relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  fully  appar  \ 
yet  as  far  as  Communist  China  is  concerned.  Ii 
great  bulk  of  our  aid  in  that  part  of  the  worlci 
going  to  Korea,  to  Taiwan,  and  to  Viet-Nf. 
which  are  three  danger  points.  There  are  thi 
actual  wars  suspended  by  armistices  but  not  s 
pended  by  formal  peace,  and  there  is  actual  she 
ing  going  on  sporadically  around  Taiwan.  Wl 
we  give  help  to  those  countries  to  hold  back  i 
military  threat  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  i 
are  by  that  very  fact  helping  the  Philippiri 
which  itself  is  in  an  exposed  position.  If  we  did 
help  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Viet-Nam,  as  we  I 
doing,  the  Philippines  would  be  very  much  woi 
off.  So  that  our  program  in  those  countriesi 
also  in  aid  of  the  Philippines.  These  things  I 
not  fully  understood.  We  are  trying  to  make  th : 
more  clearly  understood,  because  we  greatly  va  i 
Philippine  friendship. 

I  think  you  made  some  reference  at  the  beg 
ning  of  your  question  to  the  acceptability  of  <  i 
new  Ambassador. 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  I  understand  that  the  agrement 
him  has  been  received.6 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  testimony  before  a  congn 
sional  committee  last  week  about  the  Soviet  sail'- 
who  have  gone  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  indica  i 
that  Mr.  Sobolev  and  his  associates  of  the  Son 
delegation  in  the  United  Nations  may  have 
dulged  in  activities  not  necessarily  consistent  w\ 
his  position  as  a  United  Nations  representatt 


"Albert  P.  Nufer  was  nominated  to  be  Ambassador 
the  Philippines  on  Apr.  25. 
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Does  the  State  Department  plan  to  protest 
tion  in  that  respect? 

A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  the  facts  de- 
lop  to  bo.  1  understand  that  situation  is  being 
■mined  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
I'. I.  It  falls  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  I  do 
A  yet  have  any  report.  Of  course,  if  the  re- 
rt  justifies  it.  we  would  make  protest.     [See  p. 

■'■] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  made  any  investiga- 
>n  to  find  out  why  these  five  seamen  went  back 
iiaf 

A.  "Well,  that  investigation  is  what  is  going  on. 
it  that  investigation  is  conducted  not  by  the 
ate  Department  but  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 

v. 

'fr.  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  changes  in 
issia.  is  there  any  evidence  of  any  kind  that  the 
isxians  are  modifying  their  hold  on  the  satel- 
ut 

A.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  voluntarily 
xlifying  their  hold.  I  would  say  that  there  is 
little  evidence  that  their  hold  is  getting  some- 
iat  weaker,  not  because  they  want  it  to  be  so 
t  because  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
viet  policy  have  put  a  certain  premium  now 
on  Titoism.  And  while  we  think  always  in 
•ms  of  the  effect  of  Soviet  policy  in  creating  neu- 
ilism  in  the  free-world  camp,  the  acceptance 
w  of  Titoism  in  the  Soviet  camp  has  a  certain 
•turbing  influence  upon  the  Soviet  hold  over  the 
ellites  who  think  that  perhaps  Tito  is  getting 
•  best  of  both  worlds  and  that  seems  to  be  en- 
ely  acceptable  now  to  the  Soviet  Union ;  there- 
in* shouldn't  they  follow  on  that  same  path  ? 
I  do  think  that,  while  the  Soviets  have  not 
licated  any  policy  of  relinquishing  their  hold, 
>ir  hold  is  becoming  looser. 

>posed  Advisory  Board 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  President  Eisenhower  Satur- 
>j  night  suggested  some  sort  of  rotating  advis- 
</  board  for  foreign  policy.  Have  you  given  any 
»jght  to  a  plan  like  that?  Do  you  know  \ohat 
mea. 

A.  Yes,  I  think  I  know  what  he  meant.  I  spoke 
re  last  week  of  the  fact  that  we  recognized  the 
sirability  of  having  a  study  made  of  the  for- 
"n  aid  and  whether  it  is  being  conducted  along 

>y  7,  J  956 


the  most  effective  lines,  and  so  forth.  That  state- 
ment of  the  President  was  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  thought.  We  are  studying  that  whole  ques- 
tion rather  intensely  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
hope  that  within  a  few  days  we  may  be  able  to 
come  up  with  some  concrete  proposals  in  that 
sense.  We  are,  of  course,  in  that  respect,  taking 
account  of  the  point  of  view  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  Congress  by  Senator  George  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We 
know  that,  also,  Congressman  Richards  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  are  interested  in  that 
problem. 

Q.  Will  this  board  be  confined  strictly  to  foreign 
aid,  Mr.  Secretary,  or  a  broader  range? 

A.  Well,  it  is  primarily  conceived  of  in  terms 
of  foreign  aid.  Did  you  mean  to  imply  economic 
aid  as  distinguished  from  military  ? 

Q.  No.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  President  was 
suggesting  a  board  which  would  consider  a  wider 
range  of  foreign  problems  rather  than — - 

A.  No,  I  think  he  was  only  thinking  of  it  in 
terms  of  the  foreign  aid,  and  perhaps  primarily 
the  economic  aspect  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  back,  if  we  may  for  a 
second,  to  the  Middle  East,  are  we  or  would  we 
attempt  to  discourage  Israel  from  resuming  dig- 
ging in  the  so-called  demilitarized  zone  on  the 
Jordan  River  project? 

A.  Well,  the  situation  still  is,  I  suppose,  juridi- 
cally the  same  as  it  was  when  that  project  was  in- 
terrupted about  3  years  ago,  at  the  behest  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  General  Bennike,  then  the 
Chairman  of  the  Armistice  Commission,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  armistice. 
And  I  don't  know  of  anything  that  has  happened 
to  change  that  juridical  position  since  then. 

Policy  Toward  U.S.S.R. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  discussion  of  the  cold 
war,  you  say  you  reject — if  I  heard  it  correctly — 
the  idea  of  keeping  alive  the  hatred  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  President  has  said,  I  believe,  that 
the  Russian  basic  concept  of  world  communism- 
has  not  changed  despite  these  surface  changes. 
And  you  attach  a  number  of  uifsn  to  the  possibility 
of  changes  within  the  Soviet  Union.  What,  sir, 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  average  American 
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toward  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  context?  What 
do  we  do  about  exchange  of  students?  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  wanted  to  invite  a  Russian 
student,  which  was  not  permitted,  according  to  the 
story.  Do  we  have,  as  yet,  a  new  concept  of  the 
American  posture,  so  to  speak,  toward  Russia? 

A.  We  are  adopting  a  somewhat  more  liberal 
policy  in  that  respect  than  was  the  case  a  year  or 
more  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  in  the  ap- 
plication of  our  policy  consider  not  merely  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  particular  action 
would  be  good  or  even  tolerable,  as  between  our 
two  countries,  but  we  also  take  into  account  the 
effect  of  our  example  upon  other  countries  who 
perhaps  might  not  be  able  to  have  the  same  re- 
lationship without  their  getting  into  difficulties. 
The  Soviets  are  very  prone  to  turn  to  a  smaller, 
weaker  country,  and  say,  "Well,  we  had  this  kind 
of  relationship  with  the  United  States.  Why 
don't  you  do  the  same  ?  If  the  United  States  does 
it,  well,  why  not  you  ?"  Now,  it  may  very  well  be 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  projects  to  ensnare  that 
smaller  and  weaker  country  which  would  be  pro- 
moted if  that  country  had  the  same  kind  of  re- 
lationship which  we  could  have  with  impunity. 
Therefore,  we  take  into  account  not  merely  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  what  we  do  would  be 
tolerable  as  between  our  two  countries,  but  what 
use  the  Soviet  Union  can  make  of  that  example 
when  it  turns  to  a  third  country  and  says,  "Well, 
now,  the  United  States  set  the  example;  why 
shouldn't  you  follow  it?" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  London  the  other  day  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Bulganin  reportedly  said  that 
that  xoas  the  half-ivay  stop  on  the  way  to  America 
and  that  they  toould  like  to  come  here  after  the 
election.  Has  any  thought  been  given  to  ashing 
them? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  thought 
being  given  to  their  coming  here,  and  possibly 
after  they  have  had  this  experience  with  the  half- 
way stop  they  might  not  want  to  go  all  the  rest 
of  the  way.     (Laughter) 

Q.  Have  we  given  any  thought  to  inviting  Mr. 
Zhukov  here? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  do  you  plan  to  leave 
for  Paris? 

A.  On  next  Tuesday  afternoon. 


Communism  and  Nationalism 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  referred  to  cert% 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  putting  a  prenu  n 
on  Titoism.  Could  you  specify  for  us  v)hich  $  *. 
ticular  changes  you  have  in  mind? 

A.  Of  course,  the  most  important  characters  c 
of  Titoism  is  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  that  a  r 
munism  can  be  a  national  organization,  not  ne<  r 
sarily  an  international  organization.  That  'j 
the  thesis  which  was  held  in  Russia  by  Bukha  a 
and  his  associates,  who  were  purged  and  execu 
in  the  1930's  because  they  took  the  view  that ;  q 
could  have  communism  within  a  country  but 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  part  of  what  is  c<  - 
monly  called  international  communism. 

The  view  then  held  by  Stalin  was  that  you  co  i 
not  have  communism  just  within  one  country  < 
that  you  had  to  have  communism  as  a  dynaic 
movement  which  was  trying  to  get  control  of  1 
countries.  In  that  sense  Stalin's  communism  t  s 
incompatible  with  nationalism.  Indeed,  Stsn 
himself  said  that  Soviet  communism  is  the  ir.  t 
international  of  all  organizations  because  it  ti  s 
to  break  down  all  of  the  national  boundaries, 
against  this  some  people  held  the  view  that  c< 
munism  could  be  a  national  phenomenon  rat  r 
than  an  international  phenomenon.  That  was  e 
view  that  Tito  held,  and  he  broke  with  Stalin  a 
that  issue  because  Moscow  did  not  admit  his  ri;  t 
to  have  a  national  communistic  state  which  wo  1 
primarily  be  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  Yu  - 
slavia. 

If  the  Soviet  Communists  now  say  that  it  is  0 
right  to  have  communism  on  a  national  basis,  t  t 
offers  a  great  prospect  to  the  Poles,  the  Czea 
and  so  forth,  who  would  much  rather  have  tl  r 
own  national  brand  of  communism  than  be  in 
by  Moscow. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Khrushchev  seems  o 
have  created  some  excitement  in  Britain  yesterc  y 
with  a  remark  about  working  on  a  guided  mis,  e 
with  an  atomic  or  hydrogen  warhead.  Do  vi 
have  any  comment  on  this  remark  of  his? 

A.  Well,  that  is  not  primarily  within  my  ai  I 
I  think  it  is  no  secret  that  they  have  been  work  % 
on  this  for  some  time.  I  just  checked,  for  curi  - 
ity,  this  morning  to  see  what  the  interpretation! 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  remark  was  as  being  given  •  t 
by  the  Soviet  press,  because  there  was  some  qi !- 
tion  as  to  just  what  he  had  said.    And  I  just  \  s 
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en,  as  1  came  down  here,  a  note  which  says  that 
Soviet  radio  reports  it  as  follows  :  "I  also  think 
t  we  are  not  behind  in  the  development  of 
,led  missiles,''  which  is  a  slightly  more  under- 
statement than  what  was  reported  by  some  as 
version  of  what  he  said. 

).  Mr.  S,  ci't  tary,  I  belie  re  Isaac  Stem,  a  young 

terican  violinist,  is  going  to  the  Soviet  Union 

trday  for  a  j^-week  tour.     This  is  in  re- 

iom<  >•<  ry  successful  Russian  appearances 
■> .    Do  you  think  this  favors  the  thawing  of 

.  or  does  it  create  some  erroneous  impres- 
ts hrr> — th<   way  you  felt,  I  believe,  about  the 

i ml  mission  at  one  point? 

\.  No.  1  would  think  that  the  exchange  of 
mine  artists  would  probably  be  a  good  thing. 
course,  if  the  artists  are  spies  in  disguise,  that's 
>ther  matter.  But  a  genuine  artist,  I  believe, 
•ro  about  the  world,  and  it  is  good  for  every - 
y  to  have  fine  music  made  available. 

'.    Thui, I-   you,   sir. 


:ond  Meeting  of  Council 
Baghdad  Pact  Organization 

'oUowing  are  texts  of  statements  made  by 
tates  observers  during  the  second  meeting 

'he  Baghdad  Pact  Council  at  Tehran,  April 
nether  with  the  final  communique  issued 

!".  ' 

ITEMENT  BY  LOY  W.  HENDERSON" 

v  release  200  dated  April  17 

take  this  occasion  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 

i  iration  of  the  United  States  our  deep  apprecia- 

«  of  the  courtesies  and  consideration  "which  we 

ping  from  our  kind  hosts,  the  Government 

f  ran.  and  of  the  effective  measures  which  have 

Bl  taken  for  the  organization  of  this  meeting. 

take  pleasure  in  bringing  to  you  today  the 

of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

tary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 


<>r  text  of  the  communique  issued  after  the  Council's 
meeting  sec  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1956,  p.  16. 
"(acle  before  the  Council  on  Apr.  16.     Deputy  Under 
'•  i;iry  Henderson  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
•    Bg 


fense  on  this  occasion  of  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  Organization. 

It  means  much  to  me  personally  again  to  be  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  so  many  old  friends  and  to  make  new  friends 
from  countries  whose  friendship  my  own  country 
values  so  highly. 

Our  delegation  considers  it  a  privilege  to  be  able 
to  sit  with  such  a  distinguished  group  of  repre- 
sentatives of  friendly  nations  which,  like  the 
United  States,  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Middle 
East  on  a  basis  which  would  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  various  nations  of  the  area  and  would 
afford  the  peoples  of  the  area  maximum  opportu- 
nities for  political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

Ambassadors  Chapin  and  Gallman,  Admiral 
Cassady,  Mr.  Seager,  and  I,  together  with  the 
staffs  which  accompany  us,  are  prepared  to  con- 
tribute to  your  deliberations  and  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  your  committees.  We  are  anxious  to  do 
here  all  that  is  possible  and  appropriate  to  pro- 
mote the  achievement  of  our  common  objective. 

At  a  time  when  the  peace  of  the  world  is  threat- 
ened in  numerous  areas  by  divisive  conflicts,  we 
look  with  hope  toward  those  groups  of  nations 
which  have  banded  together  for  their  common 
security  and  welfare.  We  desire  to  work  with 
such  groups  and  so  to  strengthen  them  that  they 
will  demonstrate  to  other  nations  in  the  area  that 
such  cooperation  is  the  true  road  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  aspirations. 

The  American  people  are  increasingly  happy  to 
work  with  the  nations  grouped  in  the  Baghdad 
Pact  in  their  cooperative  efforts  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  planning  for  the  bilateral  programs  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  which  we  have 
with  each  of  the  Pact  nations,  we  are  taking 
strongly  into  account  the  courageous  and  un- 
equivocal steps  you  have  taken  in  forming  this 
association.  We  have  come  prepared  to  discuss 
the  supplementing  of  these  bilateral  programs 
through  a  program  of  broader  economic  coopera- 
tion coordinated  through  the  Pact  Organization. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  carry  back  with  us  to  our 
Government  any  suggestions  which  you  may  make 
for  closer  cooperation  in  the  many  fields  of  com- 
mon endeavor  which  the  Pact  has  opened. 

We  are  certain,  however,  that  we  express  the 
feelings  of  all  who  are  here  represented  when  we 
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say  that  it  is  our  sincere  desire  to  retain  close, 
friendly,  and  effective  ties  with  other  nations  of 
the  area.  We  believe  the  Pact,  based  as  it  is  on 
friendship  toward  all  and  hostility  toward  none, 
serves  the  interests  of  the  area  as  a  whole  and 
provides  no  reason  for  impairing  the  good  re- 
lations we  all  wish  to  maintain  with  your  neigh- 
bors. In  our  relations  with  the  other  nations  we 
shall  continue  to  make  clear  our  firm  support  for 
the  Pact  and  our  belief  that  it  represents  an  ef- 
fective organization  for  area  cooperation  and 
defense. 

My  colleagues  and  I  look  forward  to  a  reward- 
ing and  stimulating  conference  with  you  during 
this  meeting. 


STATEMENT  BY  CEDRIC  SEAGER 

Press  release  200  dated  April  17 

The  United  States  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
countries  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  their  economic 
and  social  advancement.  The  United  States  will 
continue  its  assistance  to  these  and  other  Middle 
East  countries  to  raise  their  standards  of  living 
and  safeguard  their  freedom  and  independence. 
Significant  steps  are  being  taken  by  all  the  Pact 
members  to  strengthen  their  internal  economies. 
The  economic  progress  which  is  being  made  holds 
encouraging  promise  for  the  future. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  work  of  the 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  is  con- 
tributing effectively  toward  the  advancement  of 
development  programs  which  will  bring  greater 
prosperity  and  greater  economic  stability  for  all. 
The  United  States  has  followed  with  great  and 
sympathetic  interest  the  work  of  the  Economic 
Committee  and  its  subcommittees.  They  have 
assessed  a  broad  range  of  subjects  of  common 
interest  on  which  cooperative  action  is  desirable. 
At  its  current  session  the  Economic  Committee 
has  given  stimulus  to  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  the  economic  development  of  the  countries 
of  the  Pact.  The  United  States  looks  forward 
with  pleasure  to  a  continuation  of  its  cooperation 
with  the  members  of  the  Pact,  and  I  feel  assured 
from  this  meeting  that  the  Economic  Committee 
is  determined  to  carry  forward  the  task  it  has 


undertaken.     I  congratulate  the  Economic  Coi 
mittee  on  its  excellent  work. 


CLOSING    STATEMENT    BY    MR.    HENDERSO 
APRIL  20 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  observers  I  aga 
desire  to  express  our  appreciation  to  His  L  . 
perial  Majesty,  the  Shahinshah,  and  his  Govei 
ment  for  the  warmth  of  their  welcome,  their  h( 
pitality,  and  for  the  excellent  facilities  made  ava 
able  to  us. 

Prime  Minister  Ala  has  chaired  our  meetin 
with  the  statesmanship  and  ability  for  which 
has  long  been  famous.  We  wish  to  congratula 
the  Secretariat  which,  under  the  capable  directi< 
of  the  Secretary-General,  has  done  a  superb  y 
in  its  reporting  and  in  making  the  necessary  a 
rangements  to  permit  the  meetings  to  n 
smoothly. 

Our  participation  in  this  meeting  has  been  stii 
ulating  and  inspiring.  We  have  been  deeply  ii  , 
pressed  by  the  restraint,  wisdom,  and  understaii 
ing  displayed  by  all  of  the  delegations.  We  a 
firmly  convinced  that  any  area  which  can  pr 
duce  the  statesmanship  which  has  been  evidenct 
at  this  meeting  is  certain  to  play  a  significa 
and  beneficial  role  in  world  affairs. 

As  we  bid  you  adieu  we  have  the  warm  feelii 
which  comes  from  being  among  friends.  Y( 
may  be  sure  that  we,  the  United  States  observei 
will  faithfully  convey  to  our  Government  tl  - 
views  which  have  been  expressed  to  us.  We  wit 
all  of  you  continued  success  in  the  implementii  - 
of  this  Pact  which  means  so  much  to  the  securii 
and  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  this  area. 


TEXT  OF  FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 


Ministe 


*  Made  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Council's  Economic 
Committee  on  Apr.  11.  Mr.  Seager  is  Regional  Director 
for  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 


The  Council  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  held  its  second  met 
ing  of  Ministers  in  Tehran  from  16th  to  19th  April,  19f 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  His  Excellency  Hussein  A] 
Prime  Minister  of  Iran. 

2.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Prime 
and  Foreign  Ministers  of  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan  and  Tu 
key  and  by  the  Minister  of  Defence  of  the  United  Kin 
dom.  The  United  States  were  represented  by  a  del 
gation  of  observers  headed  by  the  Hon.  Loy  Henderso 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  The  Council  emphasised  that  their  several  Go 
ernments  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  that  inspin 
the   United   Nations   Charter.    The  Baghdad   Pact  wr 
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iy  in  conformity  with  those  principles.  Its  object  was 
[  iasist  in  achieving  the  Charter's  primary  purpose  of 
Ining  international  peace  and  security  and  pro- 
;  dig  human  welfare.  The  Pact  was  wholly  defensive 
[character.  While  its  members  were  determined  to 
.■nil  themselves  against  aggression,  they  desired  at  the 
iie  time  to  live  in  peace  with  all  Governments  and 
i  peoples. 

.  The  Council  had  before  it  the  task  of  considering 
I  reports  and  recommendations  of  various  committees 
1 1n1  Baghdad  Pact  Organisation,  and  of  reviewing  the 
Lmatlonal  political  situation  especially  from  the  point 
1  iew  of  its  repercussions  on  the  Pact  area. 
L  In  the  light  of  their  thorough  review  of  the  political 
Ration,  the  Council  considered  that  although  there  was 
mange  of  tactics,  the  basic  objectives  of  international 
Imunism  remained  unchanged.  Its  activities  in  the 
k  required  that  the  free  world  continue  to  exercise 
leasing  vigilance  if  its  solidarity  was  to  be  maintained 
I  freedom  and  peace  were  to  be  preserved.  There 
kd  be  no  relaxation  of  measures  designed  to  strengthen 
I  defensive  capacity  of  this  area.  In  the  view  of  the 
Incil,  the  criticism  and  attacks  from  neutralist  and 
fcr  sources  directed  against  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  other 
■lar  organisations  created  to  provide  for  the  legitimate 
knee  and  peaceful  development  of  their  member  na- 
I&,  spring  largely  from  lack  of  knowledge  and  mis- 
lerstanding  of  its  true  purposes.  It  is  the  hope  of 
(Council  that  as  these  purposes  become  better  known, 
fee  criticisms  will  give  way  to  sympathetic  and  active 
Operation  and  that  the  Baghdad  Pact  will  become,  as 
■  intended  to  be,  a  unifying  factor  among  the  peoples 
■ie  region  who  wish  to  preserve  a  free  and  democratic 
m  of  life.  Meanwhile,  these  criticisms  and  attacks  can 
w  help  to  keep  the  region  divided  and  weak  and  mem- 
I  countries  decided  to  counter  them  actively  and 
elutely. 

I  Specific  problems  which  were  causing  tension  in  this 
m  were  also  discussed  thoroughly  and  frankly  in  a 
pit  of  mutual  comprehension.  In  particular,  the  Coun- 
fcmphasised  the  need  for  an  early  settlement  of  the 
ktine  and  Kashmir  disputes. 

I  In  the  midst  of  this  troubled  political  situation,  it 
?» the  Council's  conviction  that  the  Baghdad  Pact  offered 
h  best  means  of  safeguarding  the  peace  and  stability 
id  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  unity  of  the  area,  whilst 
it  Qe  same  time  it  effectively  served  the  cause  of  world 
*  e.  Urgent  steps  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to 
■ngthen  this  Pact.  For  this  purpose,  member  coun- 
ts in  this  area  must  be  equipped  with  the  means  for 
Ifc-loping  their  military  and  economic  strength  and  the 
m  must  yield  positive  visible  results.  At  the  same 
m,  systematic  efforts  should  be  made  to  create  a  better 
in?rstanding  of  the  Pact  among  the  nations  which  are 
•sing  it. 

:  The  Council  adopted  the  report  of  the  Economic 
3omittee  and  the  various  resolutions  submitted  by  it. 
One  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Centre  for  im- 
»ing  training  in  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery 
m  in  methods  of  soil  and  water  conservation,  for  es- 
alshing  joint  training  centres  for  anti-malaria  opera- 
te j  and  health  education,  for  undertaking  jointly  by  two 


or  more  countries  surveys  in  the  field  of  locusts  and  pests, 
for  co-ordination  of  research  in  certain  fields,  and  for 
exchange  of  technical  personnel  and  of  information  on 
scientific  and  technical  subjects.  The  Council  agreed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  implement  the  resolutions  with- 
out delay,  particularly  those  relating  to  projects  which 
are  likely  to  yield  early  and  visible  results  and  to  promote 
the  well  being  of  the  people  in  the  Pact  area.  The  Coun- 
cil noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Centre 
was  expected  to  open  at  Baghdad  in  January,  1957. 

9.  The  Council  drew  special  attention  to  the  importance 
of  joint  projects  of  mutual  interest  to  one  or  more  mem- 
ber countries.  It  was  decided  that  a  technical  Committee 
comprising  members  of  each  of  the  interested  Govern- 
ments should  take  place  at  Ankara  to  make  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  possibility  of  a  joint  development  plan  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  basin 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
further  detailed  studies  which  may  be  required.  The 
possibilities  of  development  of  mineral  resources  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Iran  and  the  timber  reserve  in  Caspian 
provinces  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Iran  and  Pakistan  were 
noted.  The  Council  also  decided  to  set  up  a  working 
party  to  meet  in  June,  1956,  at  Tehran  to  consider  the 
means  whereby  regional  projects  of  interest  to  two  or 
more  members  of  the  Pact  could  be  studied  and  imple- 
mented through  economic  and  technical  assistance.  The 
Council  recognised  the  far  reaching  need  for  regional  co- 
operation and  joint  projects  in  the  fields  of  industry  and 
communications. 

10.  The  Council  noted  that  the  Economic  Committee 
would  undertake  a  detailed  study  of  the  pattern  of  pro- 
duction and  trade  between  member  countries  with  a  view 
to  promoting  trade  within  the  Pact  area.  The  Council 
considered  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  needs  of 
the  member  countries  in  the  Pact  area  were  at  present 
similar,  there  was  scope  for  expansion  of  trade  in  this 
area  in  the  immediate  future.  In  this  connection,  Paki- 
stan's recent  offer  to  buy  dates  from  Iraq  was  welcomed. 

11.  The  Council  recognised  the  importance  of  technical 
assistance  between  member  countries.  The  Council  agreed 
that  the  Secretariat  should  co-ordinate  this  work  on  the 
basis  of  the  offers  already  received  by  the  Economic 
Committee.  It  noted  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Pakistan  had  offered  technical  assistance. 

12.  The  Council  welcomed  the  active  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  Pact  Organisation. 
The  Council  considered  that  the  active  and  continuing 
support  of  the  United  States  for  the  Pact  and  its  objec- 
tives was  an  essential  factor  in  the  strengthening  and 
development  of  the  member  countries  and  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  peaceful  aims.  The  United  States  reaffirmed 
its  solid  support  of  the  Pact  and  stated  that  it  would 
continue  to  lend  support  to  the  individual  and  collective 
efforts  of  the  Member  nations  to  attain  the  political,  de- 
fensive, economic  and  social  objectives  of  the  Pact. 

13.  The  United  States,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Council, 
became  a  full  member  of  the  Economic  Committee  and 
the  Counter  Subversion  Committee.  The  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  these  two  Committees  provide  for  the  extension 
of  membership  to  non-signatory  governments  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council. 
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14.  The  United  States  delegate  to  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee reaffirmed  the  intention  of  his  country  to  continue 
its  bilateral  technical  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
member  nations,  and  indicated  that  the  United  States 
would  consider  ways  of  assisting  joint  projects  under- 
taken by  members  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Pact. 

15.  The  United  States  observer  to  the  Military  Com- 
mittee offered  to  establish  a  Military  Liaison  group  at  the 
permanent  Headquarters  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  headed 
by  a  Flag  or  General  Officer.  The  Council  welcomed  and 
accepted  this  proposal. 

16.  The  United  States  observers  expressed  their  Gov- 
ernment's intention  of  continuing  its  military  assistance 
to  the  member  countries. 

17.  The  Council  considered  that  there  is  a  threat  of 
subversion  in  this  area  and  agreed  that  it  can  be  met 
most  effectively  by  co-operation  among  members  of  the 
Pact.  To  this  end  the  Council  decided  to  establish  a 
permanent  organisation  under  the  administrative  control 
of  the  Secretary  General.  The  Council  recognised  that 
while  the  threat  of  subversion  could  be  countered  with 
measures  designed  to  expose  its  real  nature  and  give  the 
widest  publicity  to  the  aim  and  activities  of  the  Pact, 
the  essence  of  combating  subversion  lay  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  conditions  in  which  it  thrives,  namely,  eco- 
nomic under-development  and  defensive  weakness.  Both 
must  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

18.  In  the  light  of  the  common  determination  that  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Member  states  of  the  Pact  shall 
be  defended  the  Military  Committee  decided  to  expedite 
all  necessary  further  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  countries.  The  Council  considered  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  and  noted  that  considerable  progress 
had  already  been  achieved  in  the  military  sphere. 

19.  The  Council  decided  that  its  next  meeting  at  Minis- 
terial level  should  be  held  at  Karachi  in  the  month  of 
January,  1957,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  Council 
will  continue  to  meet  regularly  at  the  Deputies'  level. 


Visit  of  Vice  President  of  Brazil 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
26  (press  release  220)  that  the  members  of  the 
party  of  Joao  Goulart,  Vice  President  of  Brazil, 
who  will  visit  Washington  from  April  30  to  May 
3,  will  be  as  follows: 

JoSo  Goulart,  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 

States  of  Brazil  ;  Senhora  Goulart 
Joao  Lima  Teixeira,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Bahia 
Fernando  Ferrari,  Federal  Deputy  from  the  Stale  of  Rio 

Grande  do  Sul 
Roberto  Silveira,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Rio 

(If  Janeiro 
Geraldo  BulaliO  NaecimentO  e  Silva,  Foreign   Service  Offi- 

oer,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Eugenio  Caillar,  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President 

Eara  Vargas  Lopes,  Secretary  to  Senhora  Goularl 

The  party  will  leave.  Washington  on  May  3  for 


a  2-week  private  tour  which  will  include  vi: 
to  the  King  Ranch  in  Texas,  Kansas  City,  Detr 
and  New  York. 


Change  in  NATO  Command 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  and  do 
merits  relating  to  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Alt 
M.     Gruenther,    /Supreme    Allied    Comm<mm 
Europe,   and   the   appointment   of   Gen.   Lai', 
Norstad  as  his  successor. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  13 

White  House  Office  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release 

The  White  House  today  announced  that  I 
President  has  with  deep  regret  accepted  the  i 
quest  of  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther  for  ret:} 
ment  from  the  United  States  Army  toward  \ 
end  of  this  year. 

General  Gruenther  is  at  present  serving  I 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  under  « 
pointment  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
Council  has  acceded  to  the  President's  reqiJ 
that  General  Gruenther  be  released  filf 
this  Nato  Command  upon  retirement. 

The  White  House  also  announced  that,  in  t 
sponse  to  a  subsequent  request  by  the  North  ; 
lantic  Council,  the  President  has  nominated  a 
the  Council  has  approved  the  appointment  of  Gl 
eral  Lauris  Norstad,  United  States  Air  Force 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  in  suos 
sion  to  General  Gruenther.  The  appointment  \j 
take  effect  at  a  date  to  be  decided  later. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Gruenther,  the  Presidi 
said,  "The  announcement  of  your  decision  to  i 
quest  relief  as  Supreme  Allied  Command 
Europe,  and  to  retire  from  active  military  sens 
will  be  received  with  great  disappointment  by  I 
European  Allies  and  by  the  American  people,  f 
appreciate  the  magnificent  contribution  you  h" 
made  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives 
Nato  and,  I  am  certain,  will  wish  to  join  with  I 
in  congratulating  you  on  your  performan 
You  have  been  intimately  associated  with  Nl 
since  its  inception.  To  your  task  as  SupP 
Allied  Commander,  Europe,  you  brought  a  we;  I 
of  military  experience  and  a  unique  quality) 
leadership  which  you  have  unselfishly  and  v'l 
great  distinction  employed  in  improving  the  eijc 
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and  solidarity  of  the  forces  under  your 
omand." 

In  the  loiter  nominating  General  Norstad,  the 
esident  said,  "General  Norstad  is  an  officer  of 
standing  ability.  He  has  the  special  qualifica- 
n  of  long  years  of  experience  in  Europe,  cul- 
natin-r  in  almost  three  years  of  devoted  service 
Air  Deputy  to  Sacettr.  The  confidence  placed 
turn  l>y  the  Member  Nations  has  been  amply 
nonst rated.  It  is  our  common  purpose  to  deter 
1,  if  need  be,  defend  against  aggression  so  that 
nkind  may  live  and  prosper  in  freedom.  I  am 
ifident  that  under  General  Norstad's  leadership 
s  high  resolve  will  continue  to  be  steadfastly 
iield." 


NOUNCEMENT  BY  NORTH  ATLANTIC  COUN- 
.,  APRIL  13 

.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  have  been  in- 

med  of  the  contents  of  a  communication  from 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 

Secretary  General  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
incil,  in  which  he  asked  that  the  member  gov- 
ments  should  agree  to  the  release  at  his  own 
nest  towards  the  end  of  this  year  of  General 
fred  M.  Gruenther  from  his  assignment  as 
)reme  Allied  Commander  Europe  in  order  to 
mit  his  retirement  from  active  duty. 
.  The  Council  agreed  with  great  regret  to  re- 
■  ( feneral  Gruenther  from  his  assignment  as 
Teine  Allied  Commander  Europe.  They  rec- 
ised  that  General  Gruenther  had  fully  dis- 
rged  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  Council 
n.  in  May  1953,  they  appointed  him  as  Su- 
ma  Allied  Commander  Europe.  They  ex- 
sed  to  General  Gruenther,  in  the  name  of  the 
emments  represented  on  the  Council,  lasting 
tftnde  for  the  distinguished  service  rendered 
dm. 

The  Council  then  unanimously  decided  to  re- 
st the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
erica  to  nominate  an  officer  of  the  US  Armed 
ces  for  appointment  by  the  Council  as  Su- 
ae Allied  (  ommander  Europe  to  succeed  Gen- 

Gruenther.  The  request  was  immediately 
■mitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
1  informed  the  Council  of  his  nomination  of 
eral  Lauris  Norstad  for  consideration  by  the 
ncil  as  successor  to  General  Gruenther. 

The  Council    at    a    meeting  this   afternoon 


unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that 
they  reposed  t  he  greatest  faith  in  General  Norstad 
and  appointed  him  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe,  as  successor  to  General  Gruenther,  with 
the  same  powers  and  functions.  The  appointment 
will  become  effective  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

Annex  I.  Letter  Fhom  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Lord  Ism  ay 

10th  April,  1956 

Dear  Lord  Ismay, 

I  am  addressing  you  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  with  the  request  that  appropriate  action 
be  taken  at  an  early  date  to  secure  the  release  toward  the 
end  of  this  year  of  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther  from 
assignment  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe.  In 
making  this  request  through  you  to  the  Member  Nations 
who  appointed  him,  I  ask  that  they  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  his  release. 

Personal  considerations  have  led  General  Gruenther 
to  request  retirement  from  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  toward  the  end  of  this  year. 
I  believe  his  distinguished  career  of  dedicated  national 
and  international  service  has  earned  for  him  the  right  to 
have  his  request  granted. 

The  steady  growth  of  Communist  armed  strength,  com- 
pelling the  NATO  Nations  to  maintain  their  deterrent  and 
defensive  strength,  emphasizes  the  continued  necessity 
for  outstanding  leadership  at  SHAPE.  The  Council  will 
shortly  proceed  to  appoint  an  able  officer  to  the  vacancy 
created  by  General  Gruenther's  retirement.  Surely  the 
Nation  invited  to  nominate  a  successor  will  propose  its 
most  eligible  officer  available. 

Afforded  the  same  high  degree  of  trust  and  cooperation 
that  Nations  have  extended  to  General  Gruenther,  the 
new    SACEUR   will,    I    am    confident,    be   successful    in 
carrying  out  his  vital  responsibilities. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Ismay,  G.C.B.,  C.H.,  D.S.O., 

Secretary     General     of     the     North     Atlantic     Treaty 
Organization, 
Palais  de  Chaillot, 
Paris. 

Annex  II.  Council  Resolution  Accepting  the  Relief 
of  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther  and  Requesting 
Nomination  of  a  US  Officer  To  Be  His  Successor 

The  North  Atlantic  Council: 

Having  considered  a  communication  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  General  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Council  requesting  him  to  initiate  ap- 
propriate action  to  secure  the  release  of  General  Alfred  M. 
Gruenther  from  assignment  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Europe, 

Agrees  with  great  regret  to  the  release  towards  the 
end  of  this  year  of  General  Gruenther  from  assignment 
as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe ; 

Recognises  that  General  Gruenther  has  fully  discharged 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
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when  in  May  1953,  the  Council  appointed  him  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe; 

Expressed  to  General  Gruenther,  in  the  name  of  the 
Governments  represented  on  the  Council,  lasting  gratitude 
for  the  distinguished  service  rendered  by  him ; 

Unanimously  requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  nominate  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  appointment  by  the  Council  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe  to  succeed  General  Gruenther, 
at  a  date  to  be  decided  later. 

Annex  III.  Letter  From  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Lord  Is  may 

13th  April,  1956 
Dear  Lord  Ismay, 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
that  I  nominate  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  appointment  by  the  Council  as  Supreme 


Allied  Commander,  Europe,  to  succeed  General  Alfred  I 
Gruenther,  I  hereby  nominate  General  Lauris  Norstad. 

General  Norstad  is  an  officer  of  outstanding  ahilit 
He  has  the  special  qualification  of  long  years  of  e 
perience  in  Europe,  culminating  in  almost  three  years 
devoted  service  as  Air  Deputy  to  SACEUR.  The  co 
fidence  placed  in  him  by  the  Member  Nations  has  bei 
amply  demonstrated. 

It  is  our  common  purpose  to  deter  and,  if  need  be,  d 
fend  against  aggression  so  that  mankind  may  live  ai 
prosper  in  freedom.     I  am  confident  that  under  Gener 
Norstad's  leadership  this  high  resolve  will  continue 
be  steadfastly  upheld. 
Sincerely, 

D WIGHT  D.   ElSEXHOWEB- 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Ismay,  G.C.B.,  C.H.,  D.S.O., 

Secretary  General  of  the 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 


The  Purge  of  Stalinism 


by  Allen  W.  Dulles 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence x 


There  is  never  a  dull  moment  in  my  job  as 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  Events  which 
seem  to  defy  analysis  happen  somewhere  in  the 
world  every  day.  Few  trends  seem  to  follow  a 
predictable  course. 

These  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union  which  have  puzzled  all 
the  experts  who  generally  have  ready  answers — 
sometimes  more  ready  than  accurate — to  explain 
Soviet  conduct.  Just  at  a  time  when  some  are  say- 
ing that  everything  is  going  wrong  with  foreign 
policy  in  the  free-world  countries  but  that  every- 
thing in  the  Soviet  Union  is  progressing  according 
to  some  great  master  design,  the  Soviet  collective 
leadership,  as  they  call  it,  comes  forward  to  beat 
their  collective  breasts  and  indulge  in  the  most 
extreme  self-criticism. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  now  tell  us  that  all 
they  said  earlier  about  events  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
during  the  20  years  preceding  Stalin's  death  is 
quite  wrong;  that  in  fact  this  was  an  era  of  in- 


'AddreM  made  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council  on  Apr.  18, 


famy,  crime,  and  shame.  They  admit  that  thei 
past  adulation  of  Stalin  was  based  on  fear,  n( 
on  fact.  The  man  they  themselves  used  to  ca 
the  "glorious  Stalin,  genius  of  mankind"  is  no 
being  publicly  accused  of  "grave  errors"  and  pr 
vately  described  as  a  malicious  monster. 

The  Soviet  leaders  do  not  very  clearly  explai 
why  the  new  collective  leaders  waited  for  3  yeai 
after  Stalin's  death  to  tell  it  to  their  peopl 
They  do  not  make  a  very  satisfactory  showing  ; 
to  why  they  themselves  sat  acquiescent  in  the  seat 
of  the  mighty  during  all  the  period  of  Stalin 
dictatorship,  exercising  great  powers  as  menibei 
of  his  inner  circle. 

Possibly,  as  Khrushchev  is  reported  to  have  ac 
mitted,  the  price  of  nonconformity  was  a  bullet  i 
the  head.  This  is  a  very  human  excuse  but  a  po( 
qualification  for  high  office  on  the  part  of  thof 
who  now  assert  the  rights  and  prerogatives  ( 
leadership.  In  the  free  world,  where  we  aspire  \ 
build  on  the  great  traditions  of  the  past,  not  to  r 
pud i ate  them,  we  revere  as  our  heroes  and  leade 
those  who  refused  to  conform,  whatever  the  risk 
when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  at  stake. 
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the  U.S.S.R.,  evidently,  acquiescing  in 
m  is  the  price  of  simple  survival  under  a 
deal  tyrant  is  sanctioned  as  legitimate  con- 
.  A<  they  put  it :  "The  point  was  not  to  save 
s  own  life;  the  point  was  to  save  the  revolu- 


n  of  Stalin's  Power 

efore  going  further  into  the  details  of  this 
Dge  development  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  may 
vorth  while  to  review  briefly  what  had  been 
ng  place  there  during  the  years  of  Stalin's 
er.    Here  we  may  find  clues  as  to  why  the 

in  the  Kremlin  now  take  the  serious  risks  of 
idiating  their  late  hero  for  having  put  the 
fidual  above  party  and  substituting  a  per- 
il dictatorship  for  a  collective  one. 
talin  himself  ran  through  a  series  of  revolu- 
ary  combinations,  somewhat  akin  to  collec- 
leaderships,  during  the  1920's.  For  example, 
1124-25  he  combined  with  Zinoviev  and 
nenev  against  Trotsky.  From  1925-27,  a  new 
ince  between   Stalin,  Bukharin,  and  Rykov 

formed    and    routed    a    Trotsky-Zinoviev- 

aenev  combination.    And  finally,  from  1927- 

Stalin    worked    with    Molotov,    Voroshilov, 

oyan.   and   others   to   crush   Stalin's   recent 

•s,  Bukharin  and  Bykov. 

was  during  the  10  years  which  preceded 
sia's  entry  into  World  War  II  that  Stalin  corn- 
ed the  consolidation  of  his  control  over  the 
imunist  Party  machinery.  By  that  time  he 
placed  his  loyal  stooges  in  all  important  posi- 
s  of  authority  throughout  the  Soviet  Union 
the  army  was  brought  under  political  control, 
mong  the  major  charges  said  to  have  been 
led  against  Stalin  by  Khrushchev  is  the  charge 
in  the  late  thirties  he  deliberately  liquidated 
shal  Tukhachevsky  and  thousands  of  the  best 
?rs  in  the  Soviet  Army,  presumably  to  insure 
political  control  of  the  military  apparatus. 
■inly  today  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 

Marshal  Tukhachevsky  was  falsely  accused 
onniving  with  the  Germans.  There  is  some 
ence  that  there  was  a  clever  German  plot  to 
redit  Tukhachevsky,  which  happened  to  fit  in 
i  Stalin's  own  plans. 

'e  do  know  that  during  and  after  the  war  there 
burning  resentment  among  the  Soviet  profes- 
al  soldiers  at  Stalin's  interference  in  the  con- 

of  the  war,  his  unjust  and  capricious  be- 
ing of  heroes  such  as  Zhukov,  and  his  arrogant 


claims  to  personal  credit  for  Soviet  victories.  A 
senior  Soviet  general,  for  example,  is  recently  re- 
ported as  having  privately  branded  their  so-called 
documentary  film,  "The  Fall  of  Berlin,"  which 
shows  Stalin  as  the  great  military  mastermind,  as 
a  "tissue  of  lies." 

Today  the  collective  dictatorship  is  assiduously 
repairing  the  injured  dignity  of  the  military  and 
incorporating  its  leadership  into  Communist 
Party  membership.  They  must  realize  that,  fol- 
lowing the  usual  pattern  of  revolutions,  the  mili- 
tary leaders  might  tire  of  being  the  pawn  of 
dictators,  whether  individual  or  collective. 

But  whatever  the  faults  of  Stalin  in  the  prewar 
decade,  one  can  hardly  ascribe  them  to  his  old  age 
or  senility.  Stalin  was  then  in  his  prime.  Fur- 
thermore, one  can  hardly  believe  that  the  acts  of 
the  dictator  in  a  war  from  which  he  emerged  as  a 
hero  are  the  motivating  causes  for  the  present 
attempt  to  liquidate  his  memory.  In  fact,  the  most 
recent  Soviet  pronouncements  are  tending  to  refer 
to  "good"  and  "bad"  Stalin  eras.  Naturally,  there 
is  no  desire  to  repudiate  such  measures  as  farm 
collectivization  and  the  rapid  industrialization 
under  the  Five- Year  Plans,  which  are  so  closely 
associated  with  his  name.  The  beginning  of  the 
"bad"  period  was  in  1'934,  when  the  great  Stalin 
purges  began.  If  they  denounce  his  war  record, 
the  purpose  here  must  be  to  eliminate  him  from 
the  hero  class  and  to  give  the  military  some  of  the 
credit  he  had  arrogated  to  himself. 

But  to  find  the  real  reasons  for  the  de-Staliniza- 
tion  campaign,  we  must,  I  believe,  look  to  the  more 
recent  past,  particularly  to  the  hard  autocratic 
period  during  the  last  6  or  7  years  of  Stalin's  life. 
Here  we  find  two  major  motivations  for  cutting 
away  from  Stalin  worship. 

Internationally,  from  about  1947  onward  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  Stalin's  often  bellicose  policy  in 
the  international  field  had  been  a  failure  and  had 
tended  to  unite  the  free  world  against  international 
communism.  Domestically  during  this  period  his 
police  state  was  meeting  ever-increasing  disfavor, 
not  only  with  the  helpless  people  but  with  the  top 
politicians,  generals,  and  industrial  managers  who 
were  essential  to  the  working  of  the  Soviet  system. 
This  began  to  create  problems  for  the  regime. 

The  International  Problem 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  international  picture. 
In  the  immediate  postwar  era,  riding  the  crest  of 
the  common  victory   and  maintaining  military 
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strength  and  power,  Soviet  policy  had  notable  suc- 
cesses. It  consolidated  the  grip  on  the  European 
satellites  and  helped  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
victory. 

But  beginning  with  about  1947  in  Europe,  some- 
what later  in  Asia,  the  free  world  at  last  began  to 
realize  the  implications  of  the  forward  drive  of 
international  communism  and  started  to  take 
countermeasures,  and  the  tide  began  to  turn. 

What  happened  in  these  years?  The  Marshall 
plan,  which  Stalin  and  Molotov  indignantly  re- 
jected and  tried  to  defeat,  was  put  into  effect,  and 
Europe  was  saved  from  economic  chaos.  In 
Greece,  the  Soviet  effort  to  take  over  by  guerrilla 
tactics  was  thwarted. 

When  the  Soviet  attempted  to  take  over  Berlin 
and  destroy  this  outpost  of  Western  freedom,  the 
Berlin  blockade  was  frustrated  by  the  airlift,  and 
West  Berlin  remains  a  show  window  of  what  the 
free  world  can  do.  Tito  survived  his  ejection  from 
the  Cominf orm  and  the  wrath  of  Stalin  and  struck 
back  with  telling  criticisms  of  Stalinist  policy — 
almost  identical  with  what  Soviet  leaders  are  now 
themselves  saying. 

Later  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  was  organized, 
and  despite  Soviet  threats  the  way  was  opened 
for  German  rearmament  in  close  union  with  the 
West. 

Thus  frustrated  in  the  European  field  Stalin 
turned  to  the  Far  East  and,  working  with  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communists,  at- 
tempted to  take  over  Korea  as  the  first  step  toward 
driving  America  from  the  western  Pacific.  Again 
the  Communists  were  blocked,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  an  alarmed  and  awakened  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  proceeded  to  the  defensive 
rearmament  of  this  country.  Our  nuclear  power 
was  vastly  increased. 

It  is  understandable  that  Stalin's  successors 
should  have  found  it  convenient  to  place  upon  him 
the  blame  for  Greece,  Berlin,  Korea,  Yugoslavia, 
German  rearmament,  and  the  like  and,  in  particu- 
lar, for  the  generally  hard  Soviet  line  which  has 
led  to  the  buildup  of  American  defense  forces  and 
Nato.  It  was  these  successes  which  led  the 
Soviet  Union  to  conclude  that  a  peace  treaty  with 
Austria  was  necessary  to  build  up  their  badly 
shattered  reputation  as  peacemongers  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  summit  conference,  their  pil- 
grimage of  penitence  to  Belgrade,  and  their  effort 
to  line  the  Socialist    parties  into  new  popular 
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The  Domestic  Situation 

But  the  foreign  scene  alone  by  no  means  exp 
the  urge  the  present  Kremlin  leaders  felt  to  b 
with  the  hard  Stalinist  past.  They  were  air 
making  progress  in  allowing  the  memory  of  S 
to  fade  in  international  recognition  and  pre; 
without  going  to  the  extreme  of  total  dest  rue 
of  the  Stalin  myth  with  their  own  people, 
the  clue  to  their  present  policy  lies  more  in 
internal  Soviet  situation  than  in  the  requirem 
of  their  foreign  policy. 

Domestically  they  have  been  caught  in 
lemma.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  Wes 
World  in  the  fields  of  science  and  industry,  w 
was  vitally  important  for  their  economic  grc 
and  their  rearmament  program,  it  was  essentia 
the  Soviet  to  speed  up  the  education  of  their 
pie,  especially  in  the  scientific  and  technical  f 
After  Stalin's  death  the  regime  encouraged 
objectivity  in  scientific  inquiry  and  put  on 
shelf  some  pseudoscientists  such  as  Lyse 
After  all,  they  had  found  out  early  in  the  g 
that  in  the  present  nuclear  age  one  could  not 
around  with  scientists  who  tailored  their  ar 
the  whims  of  Marxism. 

Obviously,  the  Soviet  leaders  could  not 
their  educational  processes  to  the  scientific  fit 
and  more  and  more  young  men  and  women 
graduating  from  schools  which  correspond  to 
high  schools  and  colleges  and  are  taking  advail 
degrees  comparable  to  our  degrees  of  Maste:J 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    Even  with! 
the  indoctrination  in  Communist  teachings  wll 
they  give  to  their  young  students  it  is  impossj 
to  prevent  education  from  developing  the  cil 
cal  faculties  which  every  thinking  human  b(^ 
possesses. 

Furthermore,  as  part  of  their  new  campaign 
sweetness  and  light,  they  have  found  it  wisoi 
take  dow7n  some  of  the  bars  which  have  impe* 
travel  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U 
countries;  and  while  the  Iron  Curtain  still  e 
mains  and  there  is  a  careful  selective  process! 
to  those  who  are  permitted  to  leave  the  So  e 
Union  or  to  visit  it,  it  is  obvious  that  today  tl  r 
is  far  more  contact  between  the  people  of  i 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  outside  countries  than  at  any  ti 
in  recent  years. 

All  this  has  tended  to  build  up  pressures  ui'i 
the  Soviet  rulers  to  create  an  impression,  not  of 
internationally  but  also  domestically,  that  a  did 
torship  of  the  Stalin  type  was  dead  forever. 
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The  Soviet  leaders  are  trying  to  meet  their  ex- 
ternal and  internal  dilemmas  by  finding  a  con- 
venient "devil"  which  they  can  use  to  explain 
away  past  Soviet  sins  to  the  world  abroad  and 
ico  their  own  people,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  that 
the  present  rulers  of  the  Soviet  are  different  men- 
Itally  and  morally  than  they  were  under  Stalin. 
'Thus  they  hope  that  their  own  people  will  ac- 
cept their  protestations  that  the  days  of  govern- 
ment by  arbitrary  policymaking,  secret  trials,  de- 
portations, and  prison  camps  are  over.  Further- 
more, they  are  again  promising  that  they  will  do 
something  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  so  that 
he  promise  of  individual  freedom  will  be  seasoned 
with  a  greater  share  of  consumers  goods  and  a 
more  abundant  life. 

Threat  to  Communist  Party 

The  extent  of  the  opposition  to  the  Stalinist- 
type  regime  must  have  been  gaged  by  the  Kremlin 

s  far  stronger  and  deeper  among  the  Russian 
people  than  we  had  dared  to  hope.  Nonetheless, 
the  destruction  of  the  Stalin  myth  carries  with 
it  a  very  real  threat  to  the  internal  discipline  and 
units  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and  the 
international  Communist  movement. 

That  calculated  risk  must  have  been  taken  de- 
liberately by  men  who  knew  they  had  to  have  a 
>capegoat  if  they  were  to  hope  to  preserve  the 

lietatorship  on  which  their  own  power  and  very 
survival  rested.  By  attacking  the  personal  sym- 
bol of  Stalin  and  the  worst  excesses  of  his  rule, 
they  hope  to  be  able  to  preserve  many  of  the  essen- 

ials  of  the  Stalinist  system — now  labeling  it 
Leninism — the  monopoly  of  all  power  by  a  single 
party,  the  complete  subordination  of  the  courts 
md  individual  rights  to  arbitrary  Party  decree, 
the  governmental  control  of  the  press  and  of  all 
organs  of  public  information. 

Basic  Structure  To  Be  Preserved 

This  basic  structure  is  meant  to  be  preserved 
intact.  Already  the  regime  has  publicly  warned 
ome  '"rotten  elements"  have  taken  the  de- 
Stalinization  campaign  too  literally  and  are  "try- 
i  question  the  correctness  of  the  Party's 
policy."  This,  Pravda  thundered,  is  "petty  bour- 
geois licentiousness"  of  a  kind  the  "Party  has 
Mf?er  tolerated  and  will  never  tolerate."  A  dead 
utd  dishonored  Stalin,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be 
merely  a  device — here  possibly  a  Trojan  corpse 
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rather  than  a  Trojan  horse — with  which  the  long- 
suffering  Russian  people  are,  I  fear,  to  be  deceived 
in  their  expectation  of  a  freer  and  better  life. 

Obviously  the  Soviet  rulers  concluded  that  it 
would  take  something  more  than  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  old  cliches  to  have  any  effect.  Apparently 
this  necessity  was  deemed  to  be  urgent  and  impel- 
ling. They  had  tried  to  do  the  trick  with  the 
liquidation  of  Beria,  but  the  secrecy  surrounding 
his  execution  was  hardly  a  persuasive  bit  of  evi- 
dence of  a  new  dawn  of  liberty.  It  was  in  the 
wTorst  tradition  of  the  Stalin  era — and  he,  after 
all,  generally  gave  his  victims  at  least  a  drumhead 
public  trial. 

The  degradation  of  Stalin,  if  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram had  worked  as  the  leaders  had  apparently 
planned  it,  was  to  be  under  strict  Party  discipline. 
But  it  seems  to  have  got  out  of  hand.  When 
Khrushchev  briefed  the  Party  leaders  assembled 
at  the  20th  Congress  in  Moscow  at  a  secret  meeting 
on  February  25th,  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Communist  Parties  were  excluded  but  the  Party 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  TJ.S.S.R.  wTere 
there.  They  were  to  take  the  gospel  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  local  precinct  leaders.  What  was 
planned,  apparently,  was  a  gradual  process  of 
burying  the  dead  leader's  memory.  Different 
medicine  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  Stalin  in  the  satellites,  each  according 
to  their  needs. 

Something  may  have  gone  wrong  with  this  care- 
ful planning.  It  is  possible  that  difficult  questions 
were  posed  by  those  Party  workers  who  had  been 
taught  for  decades  to  worship  Stalin  and  who 
knew  that  Khrushchev,  Bulganin,  and  the  whole 
Politburo  owed  their  positions  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  Khrushchev  may  have  deliberately 
planned  to  give  the  Party  the  "shock  treatment"  to 
give  more  conviction  to  the  "new  men"  and  "new 
times"  theory. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  the  plan, 
the  reports  are  unanimous,  as  published  in  the 
press  of  every  free  country  without  effective  denial 
from  Moscow,  that  Khrushchev  ended  up  by 
branding  Stalin  not  only  as  a  heartless  dictator 
but  as  a  tyrant  and  murderer,  an  incompetent 
military  leader  whose  bungling  in  both  war  and 
peace  had  brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  In  the  same  breath,  Stalin,  the  leading 
theoretician  of  communism  for  the  past  25  years, 
was  labeled  a  heretic  and  his  interpretations  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy  wrere  rejected. 
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It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  the  men  who  have  now 
brought  these  charges.  All  of  them  had  been  for 
many  long  years  prominently  associated  with 
Stalin's  policies.  Some  had  been  his  hatchetmen 
in  many  of  the  less  savory  acts  of  his  checkered 
career.  Certainly  no  leader  in  history  ever  took 
such  elaborate  precautions  as  Stalin  to  insure  that 
the  men  around  him  were  loyal  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  That  his  henchmen,  now  that  he  is 
dead,  so  bitterly  repudiated  Stalin  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  totalitarian  system  of  government  it- 
self and  the  leaders  it  breeds. 

Position  and  Character  of  the  Accusers 

The  main  attack  on  Stalin's  record  was  made  by 
the  Party  Secretary,  Nikita  Khrushchev.  He  had 
held  key  jobs  under  Stalin  since  1935  and  had 
organized  and  carried  through,  for  Stalin,  the 
purges  in  the  Ukraine.  In  January  of  1938,  he  was 
named  as  alternate  member  of  the  Politburo  and 
has  been  a  full  member  of  that  body  since  1939. 
Without  wavering,  he  followed  the  Stalinist  lines 
and  on  the  dictator's  70th  birthday,  December  21, 
1949,  he  had  this  to  say : 

Hail  to  the  father,  sage  teacher,  and  brilliant  leader 
of  the  Party,  the  Soviet  people,  and  the  toilers  of  all 
the  world,  Comrade  Stalin. 

The  number-two  man  in  the  anti-Stalin  crusade 
has  been  Anastas  Mikoyan.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
first  at  the  recent  20th  Congress  to  criticize  Stalin 
by  name.  Mikoyan  held  key  jobs  under  Stalin  for 
approximately  30  years.  Stalin  installed  him  as 
Commissar  of  Trade  and  made  him  candidate 
member  of  the  Politburo  in  1926,  when  Mikoyan 
was  31 — the  youngest  person  ever  to  attain  Polit- 
buro rank.  He  has  adjusted  to  every  turn  of  the 
Soviet  policy  line  and  remained  in  the  front 
political  ranks  ever  since. 

Others  who  have  been  parties  to  this  great  de- 
bunking exercise  were,  of  course,  Bulganin,  who 
had  worked  with  Stalin  since  1931 ;  Kaganovich, 
who  had  been  at  his  side  since  1924;  Malenkov, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  his  personal  secretariat 
for  some  25  years,  whose  career  was  made  by 
Stalin;  and,  finally,  Molotov,  the  longest  Stalin 
associate  of  them  all.  He  had  worked  with  the 
dictator  since  about  1912  in  the  early  days  of  the 
illegal  Communist  conspiracy. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Molotov  has 


joined  the  ranks  of  Stalin  detractors  with  reliA 
tance.  Certainly  a  Stalinist  at  heart,  he  must  haft 
viewed  recent  events  with  a  heavy  heart  and  wl 
the  knowledge  that  the  recent  deviations  of  whift 
he  has  been  openly  accused  are  a  prelude  to  ll 
gradual  retirement  from  the  duties  of  his  offift 
I  incline  to  believe  that  Molotov's  real  sentimerl 
are  those  he  expressed  at  Stalin's  grave  and  thi 
more  recently  when,  after  Malenkov's  demotion  1 
1954,  he  exuberantly  reaffirmed  his  faith  in  Stalii 
ist  principles. 

All  of  these  men,  while  they  now  find  it  col 
venient  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  deft 
tyrant,  show  no  intention  of  accepting  the  normft 
consequences  of  long  association  with  a  repudiate 
leader  and  a  discredited  policy  nor  of  relinquis 
ing  the  benefits  they  acquired  under  Stalin  and  tft 
power  which  they  are  now  enjoying  as  his  pup:, 
and  successors. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  today  are  wall 
ing  a  dangerous  tightrope.     They  are  trying 
discredit  Stalin  without  discrediting  the  Cor 
munist  Party,  which  he  led  so  long,  or  the  men  wl 
worked  with  him.    Human  memories  are  short  ar  * 
perhaps  they  may  succeed  in  this  maneuver.    B 
surely  many  a  Communist  will  question  the  goc 
faith  of  these  leaders.    The  reversal  is  too  abruj 
to  invite  confidence.    After  all,  it  was  only  a  litt 
over  3  years  ago,  on  March  9, 1953,  that  Stalin  w; 
buried.     At  that  time  these  men  who  are  no 
castigating  him  joined  in  the  most  lavish  tribu 
and  they  brought  together  in  Moscow  the  Con 
munist  leaders  of  China  and  the  European  sate 
lites  to  do  him  homage. 

This  is  what  his  short-time  heir,  Georgi  Malei 
kov,  had  to  say : 

The  policy  of  Stalin  will  live  for  ages  and  thankf 
posterity  will  praise  his  name  just  as  we  do.  .  .  .  Cor 
rade  Stalin,  a  great  thinker  of  our  epoch,  creatively  d 
veloped  in  new  historical  conditions  the  teachings  < 
Marxism-Leninism.  Stalin's  name  justly  stands  with  tl 
names  of  the  greatest  people  in  all  the  history  of  mai 
kind-Marx-Engels-Lenin. 

The  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Moscow-des 
ignated  rulers  of  the  European  satellites  who  al 
tended  Stalin's  funeral  must  now  have  some  que' 
tion  in  their  minds  today  as  to  the  forthrightnes 
of  the  present  Kremlin  leaders  who  induced  thci 
to  join  in  this  homage.  Recently,  the  Chines 
Communists  spent  several  weeks  before  publish 
ing  their  acceptance  of  Moscow  views  of  the  hit 
Soviet  dictator. 
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isis  for  Questioning  Their  Sincerity 

Certainly  it  is  not  for  us  to  defend  the  Stalinist 
ietotorship,  its  cruelties  and  perversions,  as 
ninst  its  present  detractors.  We  do  have  a 
ght,  however,  to  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
ho  today  tell  us  that  for  20  years  and  more  they 
ere  a  party  to  foisting  on  the  world  a  tissue  of 
es  and  deceit. 

Their  sincerity  is  basically  to  be  questioned  on 
iree  counts.  First,  they  have  been  willing  to 
ze  and  condemn  only  carefully  selected 
ndts  of  the  Stalin  regime.  They  have  spe- 
ifically  endorsed  acts  that  both  within  Russia 
nd  in  the  world  at  large  caused  the  most  wide- 
nread  and  terrible  human  suffering :  for  example, 
le  deliberate  starvation  of  the  Russian  peasantry 
uring  the  collectivization  campaign  of  the  early 
lirties;  and  the  exploitation  of  the  captive 
eoples  of  the  eastern  European  satellites,  where 
roud  and  independent  nations  were  crushed  in 
eriance  of  solemn  international  obligations, 
likoyan  at  the  20th  Congress  even  had  the 
ffrontery  to  boast  of  the  Czech  coup  as  an  ex- 
mple  of  how  Communist  parties  can  come  to 
ower  by  "peaceful"  and  "parliamentary"  means. 

Secondly,  they  have  failed  to  repudiate  the 
rbitrary  dictatorial  rule  that  allows  life  and 
eath  issues  to  be  settled  by  a  handful  of  men — ■ 
."hether  by  one  or  a  half-dozen  matters  not  to  the 
Russian  peasant. 

The  20th  Congress  in  its  unreal  and  sheep- 
ike  unanimity  was  an  example  of  the  fact  that 
he  present  four-,  five-,  or  six-man  leadership  in- 
ends  to  permit  little  real  debate  and  criticism  of 
jasic  policy.  Not  one  voice  wras  raised  to  protest 
he  decree  designed  to  force  the  peasants  on  the  col- 
ective  farms  to  devote  all  their  efforts  to  the 
ollective  by  severely  limiting  the  time  allowed 
or  work  on  their  private  plots.  The  widespread 
ipposition  to  this  decree  that  must  exist  among 
he  Russian  farmers  went  unrepresented  and  un- 
ieard  as  the  last  Party  Congress  proceeded  to 
Tibberstamp  every  resolution  put  before  it. 

Thirdly ,  whatever  improvements  have  been 
nade  in  assuring  the  personal  security  and  wel- 
are  of  the  individual  Russian,  that  progress  is 
lependent  on  the  whim  of  the  Presidium,  popu- 
arly  known  as  the  Politburo.  The  stick  can  be 
ised  later  if  the  carrot  doesn't  work. 

What  we  now  have  is  a  kind  of  "mutual  protec- 
ive  association"  among  a  few  men  who  suffered 


under  Stalin  so  long  that  they  are  willing  to  co- 
operate to  keep  the  full  police  power  of  the  state 
out  of  the  hands  of  any  one  man.  There  is  no 
hint  that  any  ordinary  Russian  who  tries  to  dis- 
sent against  the  regime  will  escape  the  wrath 
of  Servo's  gunmen  any  more  than  he  would  have 
escaped  when  Beria  was  alive.  If  necessary  to 
preserve  their  own  skins,  these  men  might  return 
to  unrestricted  terror  like  ducks  to  water.  It  was 
their  native  element  for  years. 

The  final  and  real  test  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  will  remain  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept those  basic  institutional  changes  that  can  give 
the  Russian  people  and  the  world  in  general  genu- 
ine assurance  that  a  one-man — or  three-  or  four- 
man — dictatorship  cannot  again  plot  in  secret  the 
massive  domestic  or  international  crimes  of  the 
recent  past. 

In  the  end,  opposition  parties,  an  independent 
judiciary,  and  a  free  press  are  the  only  real  safe- 
guards against  successive  dictators,  each  with  his 
own  power  lust  and  a  new  cult  of  personality. 

Problems  the  Communists  Face 

The  problems  which  this  right- about-face  pre- 
sents for  the  worldwide  Communist  movement 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  im- 
mense.   Here  are  a  few  of  them : 

Stalin  was  not  only  the  dictator  of  his  country 
for  more  than  two  decades ;  he  was  also  hailed  as 
its  great  military  leader  in  war,  its  prophet,  and 
the  interpreter  of  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine.  His 
writings,  particularly  the  Problems  of  Leninism 
and  the  Short  History  of  the  Gonvrrmmist  Party, 
are  scattered  in  tens  of  millions  of  copies  through- 
out the  Communist  world.  It  will  be  years  before 
they  can  be  removed  from  circulation.  In  fact, 
all  Soviet  history  for  the  past  30  years  must  now 
be  rewritten.  They  won't  be  able  to  handle  this 
quite  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Beria.  Here  they 
sent  to  all  holders  of  the  Soviet  encyclopedia  in- 
structions to  excise  the  pages  praising  Beria  and 
insert  a  puffed-up  story  on  the  Bering  Straits 
(which  fitted  in  in  proper  alphabetical  order). 

Stalin's  name  is  on  thousands  of  streets  and 
squares.  Cities  and  towns  bear  his  name  through- 
out the  Communist  world.  For  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Stalingrad  stands  as  the  symbol  of 
their  victory  over  Hitlerism.  Will  his  name  re- 
main here  and  elsewhere,  or  will  the  attempt  be 
made  to  blot  it  out  ? 
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Stalin's  henchmen  were  put  in  key  positions 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  hold  key  places  in  the  European 
satellite  regimes.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  ap- 
pointees must  today  fear  not  only  for  his  future 
but  for  his  life. 

Already  political  idols  are  toppling  or  at  least 
swaying  in  the  wind  from  Moscow — in  Bulgaria, 
in  Hungary,  in  Poland.  Names  of  former  leaders 
who  crossed  Stalin  are  coming  back  into  repute 
daily,  and  political  circles  in  the  satellites  are 
plainly  in  confusion  and  near  panic  trying  to 
figure  out  where  the  line  of  propriety  will  be 
drawn  next. 

As  Alfred  Robens,  a  leader  of  the  British  Labor 
Party,  recently  remarked,  "How  do  you  correct 
the  mistake  of  having  shot  a  man?  Do  you  re- 
store him  to  the  history  books  or  give  him  a  post- 
humous reward?" 

The  problem  of  justifying  past  crimes  is  es- 
pecially difficult  in  the  foreign  Communist  parties, 
such  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  local 
leaders  clung  to  Stalin's  coattails  and  did  his  bid- 
ding without  having  the  excuse  of  the  pistol  at 
their  head.  These  men  could  have  denounced 
Stalin's  crimes  earlier  and  lived — unlike  the  men 
in  Moscow.  Why  did  they  not  do  so?  This  is 
the  question  we  ought  to  keep  asking  every  Italian 
tempted  to  play  ball  with  Togliatti. 

And  what  about  the  reputation  of  Trotsky,  a  key 
Stalinist  victim,  still  on  the  Soviet  blacklist? 
Here  and  there,  in  places  as  far  distant  from  each 
other  as  Ceylon  and  Bolivia,  his  followers  are 
meeting  to  stage  a  comeback,  and  the  view  is  being 
tolerated,  at  least,  in  the  satellites  that  he  was  not 
a  traitor  but  merely  a  misguided  and  erroneous 
would-be  leader. 

And  what  about  the  numerous  violations  of  those 
international  agreements  signed  by  Stalin?  Was 
he  a  "devil"  when  he  made  them,  or  when  he  broke 
them,  or  both? 

The  Soviet  people  well  remember  that  Stalin 
himself  started  as  one  of  a  triumvirate  not  very 
different  from  the  collective  leadership  of  which 
the  Soviet  leaders  now  boast.  How  can  the  Soviet 
people  themselves  be  sure  that  this  small  group 
of  men  in  the  Politburo  who  exercise  complete 
and  arbitrary  control  over  the  lives  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  i'.S.S.R.  will  not,  in  the  course 
of  :i  few  years,  again  lead  to  a  personal  dictator- 
ship with  all  the  vices  that  they  now  attribute  to 
Stalinism?     Is  it  not  the  system  itself  rather  than 


the  "cult  of  personality"  that  breeds  tyranny! 
cruelty  and  ends  in  the  revolution  devouring 
own  children? 

And,  finally,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  S( 
people,  with  the  leaven  of  education  they  aH 
ceiving,  will  demand  some  decisive  share  inl 
selection  of  their  own  leadership  and  some  chj 
and  balances  against  the  danger  of  tyranr 
dictatorship  and  the  "cult  of  personality"? 

All  Marxists  have  been  trained  in  the  doj| 
that  human  beings  are  the  products  of  their  1 
vironment.  Might  not  Soviet  Marxists  be£ 
think  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  political 
vironment  in  which,  over  the  years,  an  incred 
percentage  of  the  most  influential  leaders — inc' 
ing  Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  Bukharin,  Beria,  and 
Stalin — have  turned  out  to  be  criminals?  Mi 
not  the  Soviet  people,  and  even  some  of  tl 
present  or  future  leaders,  come  to  believe 
"power  corrupts  and  absolute  power  corn 
absolutely"? 

In  Moscow  the  pictures  of  Stalin  are  gradu: 
disappearing.  I  am  told  that  the  Red  Ai 
theater  has  solved  the  problem  of  filling  the  sj 
formerly  occupied  by  an  enormous  portrait  in 
ingenious  way  that  may  be  symbolic.  On  the  ^ 
where  Stalin's  picture  used  to  hang  is  now  a  h 
mirror.  Any  ambitious  leader  can  see  himseb 
Stalin's  place.  Might  this  not  prove  to  be 
curse  of  the  Stalinist  system — one  which  canno 
easily  escaped  by  pious  resolves? 

The  only  element  of  power  in  the  Soviet  Ur 
which  is  not  directly  implicated  in  the  excesses 
atrocities  of  Stalin,  namely  the  military  leaq 
ship,  may  have  something  to  say  about  all  t 
While  there  is  nothing  concrete  to  suggest  it  n 
some  day  a  "man  on  horseback"  might  fancy  h: 
self  in  that  mirror. 

Weighing  the  Issues 

When  the  present  Soviet  leaders  took  the  ri 
involved  in  their  present  policy,  they  must  In 
carefully  weighed  the  consequences.  They  m 
have  realized  the  grave  issues  it  would  raise 
the  Communist  world  outside  of  the  U.S.S 
among  the  Party  faithful  in  every  free  count 
and  among  their  own  peoples. 

Abroad  they  probably  hoped  there  would  I 
some  counterbalancing  advantages.  If  it  woil 
bring  about  a,  feeling  of  relaxation  in  the  fl 
world,  defensive  rearmament  here  and  among  cl 
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illies  might  slow  down,  defensive  alliances  might 
end  to  weaken,  the  possibility  of  peaceful  coex- 
stence,  for  which  everyone  yearns,  might  be  more 
md  more  accepted.  All  this  they  hoped  would 
Inve  them  time  to  build  up  their  own  strength, 
Economic  ami  military.  It'  we  are  naive,  then  the 
'  net  Union  may  get  some  international  benefits 
Tom  their  present  tactics. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  which 
jears  pondering.     The  Soviet  leaders  may  have 
kuI  no  real  alternative  and  took  the  course  which 
hey  felt  held  out  the  best  chance  of  keeping  their 
»wn  power.    The  Kremlin  leaders,  as  I  mentioned, 
,vere  under  heavy  domestic  pressures  to  do  some- 
hing  to  persuade  their  people  that  a  new  era  was 
n  the  making.  During  recent  years  the  leavening 
brocess  of  education  has  developed  the  critical 
acuities  of  millions  of  Russians.    The  Kremlin 
fan  no  longer  sell  the  old  line  to  all  of  their  people. 
jThey  must  now  not  only  rewrite  the  history  of 
rtalin  but  rewrite  the  story  they  have  been  tell- 
ing their  people  about  the  outside  world. 

These  leaders — Khrushchev,  Bulganin,  Mi- 
Koyan,  Kaganovich — have  got  over  the  hump  of 
ptalin's  death  without  losing  their  grip  on  his 
wwer.  They'  profess  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
n  their  ability-  to  perpetuate  the  system  of  collec- 
ive  dictatorship  they  have  instituted  by  basing 
it  more  broadly  on  the  top  layer  of  elite  Party 
managers,  generals,  engineers,  and  intellectuals 
who  have  a  stake  in  the  Soviet  rejnme. 

Only  time  can  tell  whether  the  present  lead- 
?rs  with  their  past  close  association  with  Stalin- 
ism  really  can  do  this  and  make  the  Soviet  dicta- 
torship work  without  going  much  farther  and 
giving  their  people  something  more  than  mere 
vice  in  the  direction  of  the  right  to  free 
-peech,  free  yvorship,  and  protection  for  the  in- 
lividual  from  arbitrary  action. 

Possibly  what  we  are  seeing  will  end  up  as  a 
amporary  period  of  attempted  fraud  on  the  Rus- 
ian  people,  a  cloak  to  sell  them  a  collective  dicta- 
torship as  against  a  personal  dictatorship.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  a  first  hesitant  step  toward  giving  a 
greater  number  of  the  Russian  people  a  chance  to 
ishare  in  the  decisions  which  shape  their  destinies. 
I  am  sure  the  Russian  leaders  themselves  do  not 
>now  how  their  effort  to  "de-Stalinize"  the  So- 
viet Union  will  turn  out.  I  am  also  sure  they 
would  be  dismayed  if  they  thought  they  were  pav- 
ling  the  way  for  the  establishment  in  Russia  of 


what  we  could  call  a  decent  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Communists,  despite  their  self-confidence, 
do  not  and  will  not  control  the  fate  of  mankind. 
In  the  face  of  firm  free-world  resistance  to  their 
international  barbarities  and  exposure  of  their 
political  frauds  and  malpractices,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, there  may  be  a  gradual  move  toyvard  more 
normal  modes  of  life  and  behavior.  If  so,  then 
hopes  of  world  peace  will  be  given  a  mighty  im- 
pulse forward.  This  possibility  the  free  world 
must  watch  prayerfully,  alert  to  opportunities  for 
peace  provided  by  progress  in  this  direction.  We 
must  be  equally  alert  to  perceive  and  denounce  the 
dangers  implicit  in  the  fraud  of  a  mere  attempt  to 
bury  a  shabby  past. 


Departure  of  Former  Seamen 
of  Soviet  Tanker 

Press  release  217  dated  April  25 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Soviet  Ambassador  Georgi  Zaroubin  called  on  As- 
sistant Secretary  Livingston  Merchant  this  after- 
noon. The  Ambassador  was  handed  a  note 
concerning  the  departure  from  the  United  States 
of  five  former  seamen  of  the  Soviet  tanker 
Tuapse.1    The  text  of  the  note  follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  departure  from  the  United  States  for  the 
Soviet  Union  on  April  7,  1956  of  five  former  sea- 
men of  the  Soviet  tanker  Tuapse. 

"It  has  been  determined  after  thorough  investi- 
gation that  members  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  assumed  authority  and  en- 
gaged in  activities  with  respect  to  the  seamen 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  status  of  the 
Soviet  Delegation.  In  this  regard  the  conduct  of 
Aleksandr  K.  Guryanov  and  Nikolai  Turkin  was 
particularly  objectionable.  Ambassador  Arkady 
Sobolev  himself  insisted  on  intervening,  despite 
the  presence  of  an  accredited  representative  from 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  during  the 
interview  conducted  at  Idlewild  by  the  authorities 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1954,  p.  51 ; 
July  26,  1954,  p.  131  :  and  Aug.  22, 1955,  p.  302. 
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of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
prior  to  departure  of  the  seamen. 

"It  is  considered  that  members  of  the  Soviet 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  thereby  per- 
formed acts  of  an  improper  character  exceeding 
the  scope  of  their  official  capacity  and  thereby 
abused  the  privilege  of  their  residence  in  contra- 
vention of  the  terms  of  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations. 

"It  is  requested  that  the  Soviet  Government  in- 
struct Ambassador  Arkady  Sobolev  and  his  staff 
henceforth  to  adhere  to  their  recognized  functions. 
In  view  of  the  special  character  of  the  activities 
of  Aleksandr  K.  Guryanov  and  Nikolai  Turkin, 
the  Soviet  Government  is  informed  that  their 
presence  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer  desir- 
able. It  is  accordingly  requested  that  Aleksandr 
K.  Guryanov  make  expeditious  arrangements  to 
leave  the  United  States.  On  the  same  grounds  the 
request  for  a  return  visa  for  Nikolai  Turkin  to 
reenter  the  United  States  is  hereby  refused." 

Export  Controls  Simplified 
for  European  Soviet  Bloc 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announced  on 
April  27  the  simplification  of  certain  export  con- 
trols by  the  establishment  of  a  new  general  license 
order  under  which  shipment  from  a  select  roster 
of  peaceful  goods  can  be  made  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
its  European  satellites  without  the  filing  of  export 
license  applications.1  The  action  came  in  the  form 
of  an  initial  listing  of  some  700  nonstrategic  items 
in  over  57  commodity  categories  which  U.S.  ex- 
porters may  now  ship  under  general  license  to  the 
European  Soviet  bloc. 

All  of  the  goods  included  on  the  new  roster  are 
of  the  type  that  would  be  approved  for  export 
under  existing  licensing  policy.  The  new  general 
license  procedure  in  no  way  reflects  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  banning  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet 
bloc.  The  main  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  paper 
burden  on  the  American  export  community  and  the 
Government  by  eliminating  the  previous  require- 
ment of  separate  forms  for  each  shipment,  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  increased  peaceful  commerce. 

In  announcing  the  action,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Sinclair  Weeks  said : 


- 


'  For  detailed   announcement,   see  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  Current  Export  Bulletin  7G3. 


Today's  simplification  in  licensing  procedures  in  rej  |p 
to  the  European  Soviet  bloc  is  designed  to  carry  oui  L 
Government's  objective,  first  announced  by  Preal  M 
Eisenhower  at  Geneva  last  July,  "to  create  condil  L 
which  will  encourage  nations  to  increase  the  exchan^  ci 
peaceful  goods  throughout  the  world."  This  objej  r< 
subsequently  was  advanced  at  the  Foreign  Mini  r 
Conference  in  Geneva  last  October  when  Secretan  L 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  indicated  the  intention  od  I 
United  States  Government  to  simplify  export  co  Id 
procedures  on  shipments  of  peaceful  goods  to  the  Si  I 
bloc. 

The  new  arrangement  will  broaden  opportunities*] 
increased  trade  by  providing  U.S.  exporters  with  a  r'fc: 
of  peaceful  goods  which  will  not  require  the  grantiiA 
the  Commerce  Department  of  individual,  specific  licq 
for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  ban  on  strategic  exjRi 
continues  and  that  U.S.-origin  commodities  not  oiA 
new  general  license  roster  will  continue  to  require  I 
vidual  licenses  for  shipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  or  its  satelfc- 
and  may  not  be  reexported  to  Communist-controlled  a* 
without  clearance  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commft 
Also,  the  total  embargo  against  all  shipments  to  <n 
munist  China  and  North  Korea  remains  unchanged.  |1 
shipments  to  the  Communist-controlled  areas  of  Viet-fc 
and  Laos,  as  well  as  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  U.S.  J 
continue  to  require  individual  export  licenses. 

Included  in  the  new  general  license  list 
selected  items  in  the  following  categories :  1] 
erages,  rubber  products,  drugs  and  pharmacel 
cals,   fibers,   wood,   paper   products,   glass,  (I 
products,  cutlery,  hardware,  cork,  electrical  hoi] 
hold  appliances,  commercial  refrigerating  eqt» 
ment,  office  machines,  dyes,  leather,  hides    m 
skins,  pigments,  paints,  chemical  specialties,  1 
improvement    compounds,    soap    and    toiletis 
photographic  equipment,  plumbing  fixtures,  o» 
cal  goods,  musical  instruments,  toys,  dental  eqil- 
ment,  jewelry,  lamps,  sponges,  notions,  beauty  :1 
barber  supplies,  and  shoe  findings.     The  lis  id 
items  may  be  shipped  under  general  license  to  1 
following    destinations :    Albania,    Bulga  L 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Estonia,  Hungsl 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Outer  Mongolia,  Poland  ;fl 
Danzig,  Rumania,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  I 
cialist  Republics,  except  the  maritime  provirl 
(Far  Eastern  seaports)  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  licensf 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  took  place  in  the  first  quarteil 
1956,  according  to  statistics  prepared  for  inclusn 
in  a  forthcoming  report  by  Secretary  Weeks  n 
export  control  operations.  Licenses  granted  V 
Soviet-bloc  destinations  totaled  $8,788,543  in  * 
first  quarter  of  1956,  compared  with  $1,624,856d 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1955,  and  $4,968,322  in  I 
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< initial  quarter  of  1955.  The  bulk  of  first-quarter 
fl(6  licensing  to  the  bloc  consisted  of  agricultural 
jproclucts  and  equipment,  which  together  accounted 
Jfor  $7,294,844  of  the  total  licensed. 
[  Actual  shipments,  however,  have  not  as  yet  re- 
jected the  increase  in  licensing.  U.S.  exports  to 
the  European  Soviet  bloc  totaled  $1,151,000  in  the 
jfourth  quarter  of  1955,  compared  with  $1,051,000 
shipped  during  the  third  quarter  of  1955. 


The  U.S.  Stake  in  World  Trade 


For  the  year  1955,  U.S.  exports  to  the  bloc  were 
valued  at  $7,248,000,  as  compared  with  $6,120,000 
for  1954,  and  $1,776,000  for  1953.  The  1955  and 
1954  totals  included  $4,743,000  of  food  grains,  in- 
secticides, and  drugs  shipped  to  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  East  Germany  under  the  President's 
flood-relief  program  for  the  Danube  basin.  In 
1947  and  1948,  U.S.  exports  to  the  bloc  were  val- 
ued, respectively,  at  $339,857,000  and  $123,241,000. 


by  Sinclair  Weeks 
Secretary  of  Commerce 1 


Whenever  I  come  to  New  Orleans  I  cannot  help 

•reflecting  on  the  stroke  of  destiny  which,  in  the 

early  days  of  the  Republic,  brought  New  Orleans 

and  the  trans-Mississippi  Valley  into  the  United 

^ktes. 

But  for  a  twist  of  fate  on  the  international 
chessboard,  but  for  Napoleon's  colonial  ambitions 
Vhich  made  Louisiana  French,  but  for  those  far- 
off  European  events  which  turned  Napoleon's 
mind  away  from  the  New  World,  this  great  coun- 
try as  we  know  it  today  might  never  have  been. 

What  good  fortune  it  was  for  us  to  have  had  in 
IParis  at  the  critical  moment  a  skilled  and  coura- 
'geous  negotiator  ready  to  strike,  in  his  country's 
interest,  while  the  iron  was  hot.  And — if  a  New 
England  Republican  may  make  so  bold  as  to  praise 
'a  Southern  Democrat — what  a  magnificent  vision 
of  the  future  moved  Thomas  Jefferson  bravely  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  the  moment  and  lead  our 
country  toward  its  destiny. 

This  is  your  annual  Mississippi  Valley  World 
Trade  Conference,  and  as  we  gather  here  today 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  Commerce  Department  is  to  fos- 
ter, promote,  and  develop  world  trade.  Presum- 
ably, this  relationship  is  what  prompted  you  to 
invite  me. 

It  is  stating  the  obvious  to  repeat  that  the 

I' 

'Address  made  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  World 
Trade  Conference  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  Apr.  10  (De- 
partment of  Commerce  press  release). 


United  States  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  world 
trade  in  economic  terms  as  well  as  in  security 
terms.  Forty  million  acres  of  American  farm- 
land today  find  overseas  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts. Ten  percent  of  U.S.  manufactured  goods 
are  exported.  Upwards  of  4  million  American 
workers  and  their  families  rely  on  foreign  trade. 
On  the  import  side,  we  must  look  abroad  for  many 
essentials,  including  manganese,  chrome,  and  tin. 
Eighty  percent  of  our  newsprint,  100  percent  of 
our  industrial  diamonds,  100  percent  of  our  vital 
nickel  supply  must  be  imported.  Food  products 
too  are  important  items  in  the  import  list.  They 
include  almost  100  percent  of  our  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
and  bananas. 

The  United  States  stake  in  exports  continues 
unabated.  For  example,  last  year,  without  con- 
sidering at  all  the  impact  of  foreign  aid,  United 
States  manufacturers  alone  sold  abroad  a  wide 
range  of  products,  in  the  total  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $10  billion.  This,  of  course,  reflects  the 
fact  that  we  can  and  do  compete  successfully  in 
markets  throughout  the  world. 

But  in  this  process  American  industries  are 
confronted  in  many  foreign  markets  with  restric- 
tions which  continually  limit  the  opportunities 
to  sell  their  products.  In  the  absence  of  such  re- 
strictions, which  include,  among  other  things, 
quotas,  special  taxes,  and  exchange  restrictions — 
in  other  words,  under  conditions  of  normal  com- 
mercial   competition — American    manufacturers 
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would  have  sold  abroad  even  more  than  the  $10 
billion  figure  just  referred  to.  Our  industries  do 
not  seek  special  governmental  advantages  in  sell- 
ing their  products  in  foreign  markets;  they 
seek  only  to  be  allowed  to  compete  fairly  in  for- 
eign markets  on  the  commercial  merits  of  their 
products. 

These  are  all  among  the  factors  which  influence 
the  dynamic  foreign-trade  policy  of  the  President 
and  his  administration.  Let  me  summarize  the 
main  elements  of  this  program : 

1.  In  accord  with  the  terms  of  H.  R.  I,2 
adopted  last  year,  the  reciprocal  and  modest  re- 
duction of  unnecessary  barriers  to  world  trade 
and  payments. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  healthy  business  climate 
for  stimulating  investment  abroad,  particularly 
in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  tourism  to  enable  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  get  to  know  and  under- 
stand each  other  better. 

4.  The  participation  by  the  Government  and 
American  businessmen  in  trade  fairs  throughout 
the  free  world  to  carry  the  message  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  the  products  of  free  enterprise 
to  foreign  shores. 

One  of  the  most  useful  devices  we  have  found 
for  carrying  through  this  program  is  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt). 

Objectives  of  GATT 

What  does  the  Gatt  stand  for?  The  Gatt— 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  trade  agree- 
ment in  history — is  an  agreement  among  35  na- 
tions reflecting  principles  which  have  for  good 
reason  been  cardinal  points  of  United  States  trade 
policy.  The  Department  of  Commerce  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  policy  formulations  of 
United  States-GATT  relations. 

First  of  all,  Gatt  contains  for  each  member 
country  an  item-by-item  list  of  tariff  rates  which 
that  country  agrees  not  to  exceed  in  charging  du- 
ties on  imports  from  the  remaining  Gatt  coun- 
tries. Collectively,  these  lists  cover  almost  G0,000 
items,  embracing  a  large  share  of  world  trade. 
The  remainder  of  the  agreement  consists  of  a  set 
A'  "general  provisions"  which  each  country  agrees 
to  observe  in  international  trade.    An  important 

'Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955. 
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purpose  of  these  general  rules,  which  restrain 
use  of  such  things  as  taxes,  quotas,  subsidies, 
administrative  procedures,  is  to  insure  that  tl 
devices  will  not  be  used  to  nullify  the  inten 
value  for  members  of  the  tariff-rate  agreeme 

Gatt  objectives  closely  correspond  to  est 
lished  principles  of  American  commercial  polie 
principles  which  include  the  most-favored-nat 
treatment,  for  example,  which  the  United  Stz 
in  its  own  interest  has  long  urged  upon  other 
tions.  Generally  speaking,  however,  as  far 
Gatt  is  concerned,  it  is  better  from  every  sta 
point  to  have  35  nations  join  in  one  agreem 
than  to  have  to  go  through  the  motions  35  se 
rate  times  with  35  separate  agreements  fins 
arrived  at.  For  example,  Department  mather 
ticians  tell  me  that,  if  we  had  to  negotiate  entir 
through  bilateral  agreements,  it  would  requ 
approximately  595  separate  treaties. 

The  combination  of  such  negotiations  prodi 
results  not  possible  in  a  series  of  separate  bilate 
agreements  and,  to  my  mind,  certainly  makes 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  obtain  grea 
trade  benefits  than  could  otherwise  be  achieved 

The  OTC 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress  a  t 
(H.  R.  5550)  to  authorize  the  President  to  acct 
United  States  membership  in  the  Organizati 
for  Trade  Cooperation  (Otc).3  The  main  fun 
tion  of  this  organization  would  be  to  adminisi 
the  Gatt.  In  addition,  it  would  provide  a  foni 
for  discussion1  of  other  trade  problems,  with  eai 
government  remaining  entirely  free  to  adopt 
reject  recommendations  growing  out  of  such  c 
cussion.  It  would  also  assemble  and  publish  ds| 
on  world  trade. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  an  importa 
interest  in  Otc,  and  because  of  this  I  have  ca: 
fully  reviewed  the  proposal  for  it  from  eve 
angle.  Both  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cal 
net  and  as  a  former  manufacturer  I  earnestly  ho 
that  the  Congress  will  approve  this  vital  legis 
tion  promptly. 

So  long  as  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Governme 
to  carry  on  foreign  trade  under  the  aegis  of  reci 

3  For  a  Department  of  State  memorandum  on  Legal 
pects  of  the  GATT  and  OTC,  see  Cong.  Rcc.  of  Apr. 
1!)50>,  p.  6088.    Sec  ,-iIso  The  Agreement  on  the  Organizati 
for  Trade  Cooperation,  Report  of  Hie  Committee  on  Wa 
and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  To  Accompany  II 
5550;  II.  Kept.  2007,  84th  ConR.,  2d  sess.,  Apr.  18,  1056 
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ocal  trade  agreements  and  to  do  it  by  the  Gatt 
irocess,  I  am  convinced  that  the  creation  of  the 
)rc  will  enable  American  industry  and  trade  to 
lerive  additional  and  increased  benefits  from  the 
iatt  and  the  tariff  concessions  we  have  received, 
["he  agreement  for  the  Otc  has  been  so  drafted 
hat  United  States  interests  are  fully  safe- 
warded.4  Otc  would  not  be  supranational.  It 
■ould  not  change  a  single  tariff  rate.  It  could  not 
mpose  new  obligations  on  the  United  States  with- 
er consent. 

This  whole  proposition  is  essentially  very 
imple.  The  Otc  would  provide  machinery  to  en- 
.ble  the  Gatt  nations  to  do  better  those  things 
vhich  the  Gatt  already  provides  for.  It  would 
lot  extend  the  Gatt  provisions  to  any  additional 
.spects  of  trade,  nor  would  the  Otc  take  any  new 
dnds  of  action  on  aspects  already  covered  by 
tatt.  The  new  machinery  to  administer  Gatt 
Is  designed  solely  to  enable  the  member  nations  to 
'ake  more  promptly  and  more  effectively  those 
oint  actions  already  provided  for  in  Gatt,  with 
espeet  to  those  tariff  and  trade  matters  already 
overed  by  Gatt. 

Gatt  and  Otc  project  into  the  international 
rena  trade-policy  objectives  with  which  the 
TUted  States  has  long  been  associated. 

We  cannot  lose  by  cooperating  with  our  friends 
a  the  trade  area  of  our  foreign  relations,  just  as 
*e  cooperate  with  them  in  a  variety  of  other  direc- 
ions.  We  cannot  stand  at  arm's  length  from 
hem  in  this  field  and  hope  to  meet  the  unanimity 
f  action  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
chieve  by  force  and  terror. 

rade  Controls 

When  we  speak  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  it  brings  to 
lind  the  other  and  perhaps  darker  aspect  of  our 
oreign-trade  policy — the  use  of  controls  by  the 
Tnited  States  and  our  friends  to  avoid  a  signifi- 
ant  free-world  contribution  to  the  buildup  of  the 
oviet  war  potential. 

I  hope  we  may  some  day  see  the  kind  of  govern- 
lent  and  the  kind  of  policy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
hich  would  make  it  possible  to  bring  that  nation 
nd  its  present  satellites  fully  into  the  family  of 
riendly  nations.  That  day  is  not  yet  here,  and 
ntil  it  arrives  we  cannot  afford  to  lower  our 
uard. 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4,  1955,  p.  579. 
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The  destruction  of  the  cult  of  Stalinism  means 
only,  perhaps,  that  a  policy  of  naked  aggression  is 
being  replaced  by  a  more  subtle  and  insidious  ef- 
fort to  achieve  world  Communist  domination 
through  propaganda,  infiltration,  and  economic 
penetration.  The  lures  and  enticements  put  out 
by  the  Communist  leaders  are  devices  to  trap  the 
unwary  as  the  spider  traps  the  fly.  A  true  index 
of  Soviet  policy  may  lie  in  a  statement  reportedly 
made  by  Khrushchev  last  September  as  follows : 

We  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons  and  most  for 
political  purposes  as  a  means  of  promoting  relations  be- 
tween our  countries. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  want  to  reject  out  of  hand 
such  opportunities  as  may  arise  to  reduce  world 
tensions.  We  must  ever  be  alert  to  carry  forward 
the  principles  of  peace  and  peaceful  exchanges 
among  nations  which  President  Eisenhower  has 
dedicated  himself  to  achieve. 

The  problem  of  East- West  trade — how,  when, 
and  to  what  extent  it  shall  be  carried  on — becomes 
a  complex  issue  of  international  relations.  In- 
dividual transactions  or  groups  of  transactions 
must  be  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  our  total 
foreign  and  national  security  policy.  The  results 
should  be  of  a  kind  which  brings  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage and  the  greatest  relative  strength  to  the 
free  world. 

Perhaps  a  specific  example  of  Soviet  tactics 
may  illustrate  the  problem.  Last  month  (March 
4)  the  newspapers  reported  that  an  American 
firm  had  made  a  licensing  agreement  to  produce 
in  the  United  States  a  Soviet-designed  turbodrill 
for  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells.  This  device  was 
heralded  as  being  much  more  efficient  than  Ameri- 
can oil  rigs  and  as  a  sign  of  Soviet  willingness 
to  exchange  their  technical  advances  with  those 
of  the  United  States. 

Much  less  attention  was  given  at  first  to  the 
quid  pro  quo  desired  by  the  Russians  from  us, 
namely,  the  technological  information  needed 
for  producing  advanced  types  of  boring  bits  for 
drilling  wells. 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view  this  type  of 
"exchange"  is  designed  to  create  the  impression 
of  a  fair  exchange,  in  contrast  with  earlier  at- 
tempts at  one-way  acquisition  of  Western  proto- 
types. But  on  closer  examination — of  the  type 
which  this  Government  always  gives  to  such  pro- 
posals— an  appraisal  must  be  made  as  to  whether 
this  exchange  might  not  open  the  door  for  the 
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Soviets  to  the  whole  range  of  developments  in 
American  oil  production  technology.  In  this  type 
of  "exchange"  would  the  Soviets  stand  to  profit 
more,  because  of  their  state  control  over  domestic 
technical  data  and  because  they  might  latch  on 
to  an  industry  in  which  they  are,  on  balance,  in 
an  inferior  position  technologically? 

Charting  the  right  course  in  the  deadly  serious 
economic  contest  between  East  and  West  requires 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  ingenuity  that  our  policy- 
makers can  muster.  From  a  national  security 
standpoint,  this  whole  business  of  East-West 
trade  and  trade  restrictions  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  not  only  here  in  the 
United  States  but  among  free-world  countries  as 
well. 

Investigation  of  East-West  Trade 

I  have  recently  done  some  testifying  on  East- 
West  trade  before  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations.  The  committee  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  revisions  in  East- 
West  international  trade  controls  which  took  place 
in  1954. 

The  hearings  were  heated.  Aside  from  ques- 
tioning the  policy  followed  in  1954,  the  hearings 
involved  issues  relating  to  the  constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  powers  as  between  executive  and  legis- 
lative and  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  within  the 
executive  branch.  I  should  like  to  discuss  with 
you  some  of  the  points  made  in  the  hearings.5 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  naturally  the  committee 
has  every  right  to  make  such  an  investigation. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  is  completely  appropriate  that 
constant  surveillance  of  the  executive  be  main- 
tained by  Congress.  But  even  here  it  has  been 
difficult  to  prevent  gross  misunderstanding  of  the 
issues  involved,  of  the  policies  which  are  main- 
tained, and  of  the  results  achieved. 

Secondly,  I  should  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the  inquiry  had  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  U.S. 
export  controls  on  goods  shipped  from  the  United 
States.  We  have  our  own  controls,  and  they  were 
not  in  question.  The  committee  was  concerned 
solely  with  the  products  which  our  allies  ship  in 
East- West  trade  and  with  the  voluntary  multi- 
national controls  set  up  by  our  allies  in  agreement 
with  us. 

Controls  maintained  by  the  United  States  on 
shipments  to  the  European  Soviet  bloc  and  Com- 

'■  For  a  statement  made  before  the  committee  by  Under 
Secretary  Hoover,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  0,  1950,  p.  G19. 


munist  China  are  stricter  than  those  of  our  all 
We  have  an  embargo  on  all  exports  to  Commu 
China  and  North  Korea. 

No  shipments  can  be  made  to  the  Euroy. 
Communist  bloc  from  the  United  States  wit! 
first  obtaining  an  export  license  through  the 
partment  of  Commerce.  Such  licenses  are  a 
matically  denied  on  items  which  are  in  short  5 
ply  in  the  United  States  or  which  are,  gener 
speaking,  of  strategic  nature.  When  items 
either  of  these  categories  are  exported  to  frier 
foreign  countries,  determination  is  made  in 
vance  that  transshipment  to  the  Communist 
not  to  be  expected. 

Shipments  of  peaceful  goods  to  the  Euror. 
Soviet  bloc  are  authorized  through  the  gran 
of  export  licenses.  Such  trade  is  relatively  si 
in  volume,  however. 

I  have  mentioned  earlier  that  other  free-wt 
countries  working  together  and  with  us  main 
similar  restrictions  on  trade  with  the  Sov 
Their  restrictions  are  of  a  more  liberal  order,  h 
ever,  than  are  ours.     Many  items  are  thus  shipj 
to  the  Russians  from  European  countries  wll 
the  United  States  would  not  itself  ship  to  thj 
Some  of  these  items  are  strategic  in  nature. 

During  its  investigation  the  Senate  commil 
has  frequently  referred  to  the  difference  ii 
stringency  between  U.S.  controls  and  multilat  i 
controls  over  shipments  to  the  Reds.  The  in  I 
ence  has  been  drawn  from  time  to  time  thatv 
are  somehow  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the  C  a 
munists  have  been  able  to  obtain  materials o 
strategic  significance  from  others  which  they  (fl 
not  buy  from  us. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  committee  I  mac  j 
clear  that  if  I  had  my  way  all  free- world  ceo 
tries  would  exercise  the  equivalent  in  restrictil 
over  the  sale  of  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet:  8 
those  maintained  by  the  United  States.  I  stt* 
further  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  ss J 
position  had  been  consistently  maintained  by  e^J 
interested  department  in  our  Government. 

I  also  reported,  however,  that  no  power  on  et  i 
is  available  beyond  the  power  of  persuasiorh 
control  the  economic  activities  of  other  natiis 
If  I  remember  correctly,  I  cited  to  the  commi  a 
by  way  of  illustration  the  old  adage,  "You  u 
lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make  In 
drink." 

Much  as  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  free- world* 
terest  to  keep  these  controls  strict,  I  think,  h* 
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rer.  it  must  be  recognized  in  all  fairness  that  we 
IDSOt  compare  our  situation  in  the  United  States 
>  that  of  European  countries  without  rinding 
-eiiKMulous  pressures  there  for  different  policies 
i  terms  of  East- West  trade. 

lodification  of  European  Controls 

Thus  in  August  195-1  the  multilateral  controls 
Maintained  by  European  countries  as  a  limitation 
pen  exports  to  the  Communist  bloc  were  sub- 
tantially  modified.  This  modification  resulted 
i  ■  shortening  of  the  list  of  items  under  multi- 
ational  control. 

What  were  some  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  this 
lodification? 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  historic 
itterns  and  other  factors  affecting  the  East-West 
rade  interests  of  European  free- world  countries 
Inch  are  far  different  from  those  which  apply  in 
;ie  United  States.  For  example,  Department  of 
'ommeree  statistics  show  that,  while  U.S.  exports 
epresent  only  approximately  3.5  percent  of  our 
toss  national  product,  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
es  upon  exports  for  15.6  percent  of  its  G.  N.  P. 
'he  pressure  for  international  trade  in  the  United 
kingdom  is  based  on  the  long-established  fact 

■  itliout  adequate  trade  Britain  cannot  sur- 
ive.  let  alone  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ag  or  a  satisfactory  national  defense. 
Other  European  countries  lean  heavily  upon 
oreifm  trade.  Individual  export  items  become 
tally  significant  to  the  economic  welfare  of  these 
rantries  and  result  in  heavy  pressures  for  trade 
(pulsion. 

an  illustration,  the  shipment  of  2,000  tons 
f  soft  unalloyed  aluminum  by  Norway  to  the 
oviet  bloc  was  a  required  concession  as  a  means 
f  providing  a  market  in  the  bloc  for  otherwise 
nsalable  seafood  products — a  major  export  item, 
'tenmark  is  called  upon  to  sell  butter  abroad  or 
jffer  disastrous  results  in  its  domestic  economy. 
>nt  in  order  to  sell  its  butter  to  the  Soviets,  Den- 
lark  is  called  upon  to  supply  merchant  ships. 
Test  Germany  finds  it  difficult  to  become  com- 
letely  separated  in  an  economic  sense  from  East 
•ermany. 

Much  of  the  story  of  the  revisions  of  the  con- 
ols  in  1954,  the  reasons  for  them  and  the  results, 
■as  been  made  available  to  the  public  in  reports 
sued  by  Mr.  Stassen,  the  Battle  Act  Administra- 
>r  in  1954,  and  by  myself.  Additional  informa- 
'on  classified  for  reasons  of  national  security  has 


been  made  available  on  this  basis  to  six  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  is  being  offered  to  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee  on  the  same  basis. 

Certain  papers  of  a  highly  sensitive  nature 
which  cover  intelligence  information,  matter  re- 
lating to  international  negotiations,  and  internal 
working  papers  of  the  executive  branch  could  not 
be  furnished.  To  do  so  would  reveal  information 
classified  for  the  purpose  of  withholding  it  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that,  insofar  as  possible,  we  should  not  give  the 
Communists  even  a  scrap  of  information  which 
would  be  of  significant  value  to  them  in  the  cold 
war,  any  more  than  we  should  let  them  have 
commodities  of  strategic  significance. 

If  closely  guarded  information  were  to  be  publi- 
cized in  open  hearing,  the  entire  proceedings  could 
be  observed  by  agents  of  hostile  powers  and  the 
entire  public  record  could  be  reported  abroad  by 
representatives  of  the  Communist  press.  We  do 
not  want  to  bare  to  the  Communist  nations  some  of 
our  secret  knowledge  of  their  needs  and  deficien- 
cies and  those  of  our  allies  and  ourselves.  We  do 
not  want  to  tell  them  our  own  strategic  and  short- 
supply  reasons  for  control  or  decontrol. 

In  the  general  area  of  separation  of  powers  let 
me  cite  in  conclusion  some  chapter  and  verse  on 
the  reasons  why  the  executive  branch  declines  cer- 
tain informational  material  to  the  Congress. 

At  every  level  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  issues  are  vigorously  debated,  and  it 
is  only  human  nature  that  there  will  be  sharp 
differences  of  opinion.  The  same  thing  I  am  sure 
happens  in  the  executive  sessions  of  congressional 
committees.  It  happens  in  the  internal  delibera- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court.  Does  the  Congress 
or  the  Court  offer  such  discussion  to  public 
scrutiny  ? 

Among  such  operations  are  preliminary  re- 
search, undigested  data  subject  to  later  appraisal, 
early  drafts  of  memoranda  as  yet  unchecked  for 
errors,  incomplete  surveys  which  give  only  a 
fractional  part  of  the  final  report,  and  other  initial 
thinking  and  recommendations  which  must  later 
be  revised  and  perfected  or  overruled  because  of 
new  facts  or  circumstances.  Revelation  of  such 
embryonic  data  ripped  from  context  would  give 
an  utterly  false  picture  of  a  situation. 

All  of  us  want  the  unbiased  and  candid  advice 
of  our  staffs  and  subordinates.  No  organization, 
no   government,  no  military   commander   could 
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operate  efficiently  if  all  the  scraps  of  paper  and 
advices  and  recommendations  of  staffs  and  sub- 
ordinates were  to  be  cast  in  the  public  view.  If 
this  were  done,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for 
those  charged  with  action  to  obtain  candid  and 
energetic  expressions  of  opinion  at  advisory  levels 
in  the  Government.  Rather  it  might  create 
among  subordinates  a  yes-man  complex  or  a  fear 
of  standing  by  one's  own  sincere  convictions. 

It  boils  down  to  this :  The  position  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  is : 

1.  that  we  have  not  withheld  facts  which  could 
properly  be  released, 

2.  that  in  the  national  interest  we  have  refused  to 
disclose,  except  in  executive  session,  certain  secrets 
which  potential  enemies  might  use  to  injure  the 
United  States  and  our  allies,  and 

3.  we  decline  under  any  conditions  to  make  avail- 
able internal  executive  working  papers. 

So,  although  we  have  kept  the  Congress  and  the 
public  informed,  I  have  described  both  practical 
reasons  and  security  reasons  which  made  it  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  all  of  the  demands  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee. 

Underlying  this  whole  issue  is  the  historic 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, one  of  the  constitutional  foundation 
stones  of  this  Republic. 

From  George  Washington  down  to  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  Presidents  have  found  it  necessary,  in 
obedience  to  their  oaths  of  office,  to  maintain  the 
proper  constitutional  balance  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  In  this  way  only — 
with  vigorous  forthright  leadership — can  our 
countiy  go  forward  on  the  principles  which  made 
our  Nation  great  and  which  today  make  it  the  hope 
and  inspiration  of  the  free  world. 


U.S.  Farm  Goods  Sold  to  Germany 
in  Triangular  Transaction 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  April  27  that  it  had  arranged  an 
$8-million  triangular  transaction  involving  sales 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Germany  will  purchase 
from  the  United  States  $7  million  worth  of  coarse 
grains — corn,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  and  oats — 
paying  for  them  in  deutschemarks.  An  additional 
$1  million  has  been  authorized  for  shipping  costs. 


The  deutschemarks  derived  from  the  sale  oil 
products  in  Germany  will  be  deposited  to  th<i 
count  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Ica  will  rl 
these  funds  available  to  countries  where  the  Uil 
States  has  defense  or  economic-assistance  j 
grams  requiring  goods  available  in  Germjr 
When  purchases  of  such  goods  in  Germany  ■ 
agreed  upon,  they  will  be  financed  with  the  I S 
owned  deutschemarks  and  the  triangular  trai| 
tion  will  be  completed. 

The  trade  with  Germany  was  made  under  k 
tion  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  This  set! 
requires  that  at  least  $300  million  of  the  fig 
authorized  for  the  mutual  security  program  i 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year  be  used  to  finance  I 
sale  of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  k 
foreign  currencies.  The  local  currency  proc« 
are  to  be  used  for  mutual  security  purposes.  1 
date  this  year,  more  than  $285  million  of  ti 
commodities  have  been  authorized  by  Ica  t<f 
countries. 


U.S.  Aid  to  Philippines  for  1956 
Emphasizes  Rural  Development 

The  International  Cooperation  Administrao: 
announced  on  April  22  that  the  $29.1  millio  i 
aid  which  the  United  States  is  providing  toh 
Philippines  during  the  1956  fiscal  year  is  b  : 
used  in  the  following  manner : 

—$4.2  million  to  support  an  expanded  rura'lt 
velopment  program. 

— $7.6  million  to  import  equipment  and  ca 
modities  needed  for  projects  to  expand  andli 
versify  the  base  of  the  Philippine  economy  i 
particular,  rural  road  construction  (principl 
on  the  island  of  Mindanao),  port  and  harbor  n 
provements,  rural  health  units,  and  water  supl; 
and  land  development  projects. 

— $6.7  million,  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  1 S 
agricultural  commodities,  which  was  loaned  tcb 
Philippine  Government  for  relending  throjk 
commercial  banks  to  help  expand  small-  m 
medium-size  industries. 


a 


— $5.9  million  for  technical  cooperation,  inc 
ing  the  financing  of  contractual  services  of  IS 
firms  and  universities  for  assistance  in  advant  if 
public  administration,  education,  agricult'e 
labor,  and  industry;  training  Filipino  technicn; 
in  the  U.S.;  technical  advisory  services  of  IS 
Government  personnel;  and  supplies  and  eq  p- 
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for  demonstration  and  instruction  in  all 
ajor  Holds  of  activity. 

.7  million  to  continue  the  military  con- 
ruction  program  begun  in  fiscal  1955  in  con- 
ation with  the  reorganization  of  the  Philippine 
my. 

Host  of  the  U.S.  assistance  is  in  support  of 
'resident  Magsaysay's  comprehensive  economic 
t  volopment  program,  for  which  that  country  has 
udgeted  $79.5  million  of  its  own  funds  this  fiscal 
Ml  to  encourage  industrialization  under  private 

ess,  to  improve  government  services,  and  to 
tpand  transportation  and  communications  fa- 
lities.  The  main  emphasis,  however,  of  joint 
S  -Philippine  efforts  is  to  improve  the  living 
mditions  and  earning  capacity  of  the  rural  popu- 
ition.  who  make  up  70  percent  of  the  Philippines' 
>tal  population  of  22  million. 
The  United  States  has  conducted  an  organized 
id  program  in  the  Philippines  since  July  1950, 
blowing  5  years  of  cooperation  in  rehabilitating 
le  war-damaged  country.  The  6-year  nonmili- 
iry  aid  total  of  over  $137  million  has  been  more 
lan  matched  by  Philippine  funds  used  in  the 
ime  program.  Each  year  the  Philippine  Gov- 
•nment  has  taken  over  and  assumed  responsibility 
)r  the  support  and  administration  of  an  increas- 
\g  number  of  projects  initiated  with  the  help 

3.  aid  funds. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results  since  1950  of  this 
iiitual  undertaking: 

Public  health.  New  American  drugs,  scientific 
•eatment,  and  hygiene  are  beginning  to  wipe  out 
ourges — malaria,  trachoma,  tuberculosis,  and 
:hers — which  have  plagued  villagers  for  genera- 
ons. 

Agriculture.  Philippine  agricultural  agents, 
hose  organization  has  been  patterned  after  the 
"v  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  are  showing 
irraers  how  to  increase  crop  yields  through  the 
^e  of  better  farming  practices,  implements,  fer- 
lizers,  and  plant  varieties,  so  that  food  consump- 
on  can  be  increased. 

Education.  New  and  better  schools,  established 
ith  help  from  such  American  universities  as 
tanford,  Cornell,  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
in,  under  Ica  sponsorship,  are  giving  young  Fili- 
nos  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  better  education. 
Industry.  In  1955,  the  rate  of  new  industrial 
■velopment  doubled  the  1954  rate  largely  as  a 
suit  of  U.S.  technical  assistance  and  U.S.  loans. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Proposed  Revision  of  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  affirm  my  belief  that  re- 
vision of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
necessary  and  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  present  law  contains  inequi- 
ties and  imperfections.  I  concur  wholly  with  the 
President  that  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  immigration  to  our  land  and  to 
do  so  under  equitable  laws. 

Obviously,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  pres- 
ent law  is  all  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Depart- 
mental officers  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
application  of  this  law  advise  me  that,  technically, 
it  represents  a  vast  improvement  over  the  nu- 
merous statutes  which  governed  prior  to  its  en- 
actment in  1952. 

I  believe,  however,  that  much  improvement  is 
still  possible.  For  that  reason,  I  am  here  today 
to  support  the  proposals  which  the  President  has 
made  to  the  Congress  and  which  are  embodied  in 
the  bills  which  this  subcommittee  is  considering. 

Many  of  the  items  in  these  bills  have  to  do  with 
domestic  subjects  within  the  competence  of  the 
Attorney  General.  He  has  discussed  the  detailed 
provisions  of  the  bills  with  the  subcommittee.  I 
desire  to  support  his  statement  with,  however, 
particular  emphasis  on  the  foreign  policy  aspect 
of  the  legislation. 

There  are  three  principal  items  in  this  category 
which  I  should  like  to  discuss.  One  is  the  na- 
tional-origins system  of  determining  quotas.  An- 
other is  the  recommendation  to  forgive  certain 
mortgaged  quotas.  The  third  is  the  proposal 
which  would  permit  the  waiving  of  the  finger- 
printing requirement  for  those  who  apply  for  non- 
immigrant visas. 

The  President  has  recommended,  in  view  of  our 
expanding  economy  and  high  standard  of  living, 
that  we  increase  our  quota  immigration  by  ap- 


1Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  Apr.  25  (press  re- 
lease 213).  For  the  President's  message  on  immigration 
legislation,  see  Buxletin  of  Feb.  20, 1956,  p.  275. 
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proximately  65,000  numbers  to  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 219,000  annually.  I  fully  support  the 
President's  recommendations  in  this  respect. 

However,  my  primary  concern  as  Secretary  of 
State  is  that  whatever  overall  quota  is  adopted 
by  the  Congress  be  apportioned  equitably.  Our 
quota  restrictions  should  not  discriminate  among 
persons  merely  on  the  basis  of  their  national  ori- 
gin, nor  should  the  restrictions  discriminate  un- 
fairly against  any  of  the  friendly  nations  which 
have  an  interest  in  common  with  us  in  the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  The  present  system  of  deter- 
mining quotas  is  offensive  on  both  counts. 

Discrimination  Under  Present  Quota  System 

He  would,  indeed,  be  bold  to  the  point  of  reck- 
lessness who  would  identify  any  national-origins 
group  as  unable  to  contribute  to  the  vigor  of  our 
society.  Yet  in  actual  operation  the  national- 
origins  system  denies  to  many  of  our  citizens  privi- 
leges which  are  accorded  to  other  citizens  and, 
in  fact,  to  some  resident  aliens.  For  example,  any 
American  citizen  or  any  resident  alien  who  has  a 
brother  born  in  England,  or  Germany,  or  Ireland, 
or  any  country  having  a  current  quota,  may  bring 
his  brother  to  the  United  States  without  encoun- 
tering any  delay  whatsoever.  However,  under  the 
present  law,  an  American  citizen  who  has  a  brother 
born  in  Italy,  or  Spain,  or  Greece,  or  the  Philip- 
pines, or  in  any  of  a  score  of  other  countries,  may 
not  bring  his  brother  to  this  country  as  an  immi- 
grant except  after  a  waiting  period  varying  from 
many  months  to  many  years.  In  my  opinion,  the 
national-origins  system,  which  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  blood  of  one  person  and  the  blood  of 
another,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
which,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  applied  not  only 
to  this  country  but  to  all  men  and  meant  "that  all 
should  have  an  equal  chance." 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  the  depth  of 
the  resentment  that  is  felt  by  many  of  our  own 
citizens  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  re- 
unite their  families  in  the  United  States.  This 
feeling  has  its  reflection  overseas,  particularly  in 
those  countries  where  many  desire  to  become 
United  States  citizens,  where  honorable  persons, 
willing  and  eager  to  make  their  home  in  the  United 
States,  know  (hat  they  cannot  do  so  except  after 
a  wait  of  many  years,  while  other  persons  similarly 
Bituated  bill  living  in  more  favored  connl  ties,  can 


do  so  without  delay.  The  impact  of  this  situ 
is  felt  in  our  relationships  with  friendly  nati 
every  day.  It  is  particularly  awkward  and 
cult  to  explain  when,  year  after  year,  large  n 
bers  of  authorized  quota  numbers  go  unused  I 
yet  no  relaxation  is  allowed  in  the  limitati 
placed  on  immigration  from  those  countries  wli 
most  need  our  assistance  in  this  regard,  and  wt 
we  desire  to  assist. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us,  therefore 
to  find  a  method  of  distribution  of  our  quota  m 
bers  which  is  more  reasonable  than  the  nation 
origins  system.     I  realize  the  inherent  diffici 
in  fairly  apportioning  quota  numbers  under 
overall  ceiling.    Traditionally,  and  as  a  pract 
matter,  this  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  si 
ject  for  congressional  determination.    Theref 
I  fully  support  the  recommendation  that  the 
gress  immediately  appropriate  sufficient  fundi  o 
explore  thoroughly  this  entire  problem  and  to  a 
vise  a  system  of  quotas  which  is  not  tied  to  i 
discriminatory  national-origins  concept. 


Interim  Measures 

However,  I  believe  that  the  necessity  for 
alleviation  of  certain  flagrant  discriminations  ce» 
tained  in  the  present  system  is  pressing.  I  supp  t 
the  President's  recommendations  for  inteio 
measures  which  will  alleviate  as  much  as  possi  e 
the  inequities  which  the  Department  of  State  «.- 
counters  in  applying  the  provisions  of  the  pre&  t 
law. 

I  believe  that  the  method  by  which  the  Presidtt 
has  computed,  and  suggested  allocation  of,  18 
recommended  ceiling  of  219,000  is  fair  and  reas<  - 
able.  Under  the  President's  proposed  tempore 
system,  no  country  will  be  allocated  a  smalr 
quota  than  it  has  under  the  present  law  and  t9 
inequity  which  results  when  large  numbers  f 
authorized  quota  numbers  go  unused  will  be  cc- 
rected  by  the  pooling  of  the  unused  numbers  on  l 
annual  regional  basis.  If  this  system  of  pooli; 
unused  numbers  is  adopted,  the  large  waiting  li; 3 
of  preference  applicants,  who  have  a  priority  tl 
is  largely  theoretical  under  the  present  law,  ci 
be  realistically  attacked. 

Another  feature  of  the  President's  proposal  t 
which  I  would  comment  is  the  recommendati  i 
for  an  allotment  of  5,000  quota  numbers  annual' 
to  be  placed  in  a  special  pool,  without  regard  > 
national  origins,  to  fulfill  our  needs  for  persojl 
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aving  special  skills  who  may  be  desirable  refugees 

ipees.    The  most  practical  method  by  which 

lis  Government  is  able  presently  to  grant  asylum 

apees  is  through  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

when  that  act  expires,  there  will  be  no  special 

lethod  by  which  this  Government  can  offer  asy- 

um  to  any  of  the  desirable  escapees  from  behind 

lie  Iron  Curtain.    We  attach  great  importance  to 

it  action  on  this  provision. 

orgiving  Certain  Mortgaged  Quotas 

Another  item  which  the  Department  strongly 
upports  is  that  recommendation  wThich  would 
orgive  mortgages  placed  on  certain  quotas  under 
le  terms  of  previous  legislation.  It  is  damaging 
'iour  foreign  relations,  for  example,  that  Greece — 

Xato  ally — has  one-half  of  its  annual  quota  of 
ntgaged  for  the  next  61  years. 

ingerprinting  Requirement 

Now  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  waiver  of 
le  fingerprinting  requirement.  Our  recommen- 
ation  is  based  primarily  on  the  fact  that,  in  most 
riendlv  countries  in  Europe,  citizens  may  not  be 
ngei  printed  until  they  have  been  convicted  of  a 
nminal  offense.  The  idea,  which  has  recently 
ecome  acceptable  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
fsiiability  of  having  one's  fingerprints  on  file  as 

means  of  positive  identification  in  case  of  a 
er,  has  not  caught  on  outside  of  this  country, 
iecanse  the  taking  of  fingerprints  connotes  sus- 
icion  of  criminal  activity  in  many  countries,  we 
nd  that  in  fact  we  are  requiring  our  friends  to 
rovide  us  with  a  record  which  their  own  govern- 
ments require  only  of  convicted  criminals.    I  think 

is  easy  to  perceive  why  to  many  visitors  this  is 

distasteful  requirement.  It  would  facilitate  not 
oly  the  travel  of  these  desirable  visitors  but  the 
jstering  of  good  relations  between  ourselves  and 
•iendly  populations  if  the  Congress  would  be 
Tiling  to  drop  the  mandatory  aspects  of  this  re- 
tirement which,  as  the  Attorney  General  said,  is 
ot  necessary  to  the  safety  or  security  of  this 
•untry. 

Incidentally,  I  might  mention  that  our  attitude 
i  recommending  a  provision  for  waiver  is  not,  by 
iy  means,  based  on  the  intransigence  of  the 
oviet  Union  and  its  satellites  with  respect  to  this 
lestion. 

I  wish  to  say  one  final  word  about  the  Eefugee 
elief  Program.  I  took  great  satisfaction  last 
eek,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  announcing  the  issuance 
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of  the  100,000th  visa  under  this  program.  We  are 
now  issuing  visas  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
2,000  a  week,  and  we  can  say  with  conviction  that 
the  available  allotments  of  visas  for  most  of  the 
countries  involved  will  be  used  before  the  act  ex- 
pires. During  the  early  days  of  the  program 
many  critics  made  gloomy  predictions  that  it 
would  be  a  total  failure,  and  indeed  the  task  of  ac- 
complishment has  not  been  easy.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  by  this  tangible  evidence 
that  the  act  is  being  successfully  administered  to 
achieve  the  ends  which  were  intended  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  still  hampered  by  certain 
needless  difficulties.  As  you  know,  the  President 
made  10  proposals  for  amendment  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  during  the  last  session.2  Other  con- 
structive suggestions  have  since  been  made.  The 
need  for  amendment  becomes  greater  as  the  final 
date  of  the  act  approaches.  I  therefore  urge  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  the  Congress  give  im- 
mediate attention  to  this  matter. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Status  of  Forces  Agreements.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  J.  Res.  309  and 
similar  measures  providing  for  the  revision  of  the  Status 
of  Forces  Agreement  and  certain  other  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  such  treaties  and  agreements,  so  that 
foreign  countries  will  not  have  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  American  armed  forces  personnel  stationed  within 
their  boundaries.  Part  2,  January  31,  February  1  and  2, 
1956.     497  pp. 

Cotton  Imports,  Exports,  and  Minimum  Acreage  Allot- 
ments. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Cotton 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  H.  R.  8658, 
8659,  8322,  and  8703,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  February  6,  7,  and  8, 
1956.     302  pp. 

Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  for  1957.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations :  U.S.  Information  Agency.  February  7-21, 
1956.     400  pp. 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  Message  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  international  monetary  and  financial 
problems,  covering  its  operations  from  January  1  to 
June  30, 1955,  pursuant  to  section  4  (b)  (5)  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  H.  Doc.  336,  February  10, 
1956.     69  pp. 

Engineering  and  Scientific  Manpower  in  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe  and  Soviet  Russia.  March  1956. 
Joint  committee  print.     85  pp. 


Ibid.,  June  13,  1955,  p.  951. 
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II 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  April  1956 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions     .    . 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:   17th  Session 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Administrative 

Unions. 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Working  Level  Meeting  on 
Draft  Statute. 

8th  International  Congress  of  the  Vineyard  and  Wines 

U.N.  ECAFE:  4th  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study 

Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 

ICAO:  3d  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Inter-Parliamentary  Union:  Executive  Council 

ILO  Petroleum  Committee:  5th  Session  (reconvened) 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:   11th  Session 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  43d  Session 

International  Instrumentation- Automation  Exhibition 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study 

Group  XI,  Color  Television  Demonstrations. 
Inter-American  Travel  Congresses:  3d  Meeting  of  Permanent  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

International  Sugar  Council:  8th  Session 

6th  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  Working  Party  of  Con- 
sultative Subcommittee  on  Rice. 
U.N.  International  Wheat  Conference:  2d  Session  (reconvened)     . 
ITU  International  Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee  (CCIT): 

Study  Group  IV,  Phototelegraphy  and  Facsimile. 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  8th  Session 

UNESCO  Conference  on  Cultural  Integration  of  Immigrants .    .    . 
ITU    International    Telegraphic    Consultative    Committee:  Study 

Group  V,  Joint  CCIT/CCIR  Committee  on  Phototelegraphy. 
WMO    Eastern    Caribbean    Hurricane    Committee   of   Region   IV 

(North  and  Central  America). 
U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee 


New  York Jan.  3-Apr.  3 

New  York Feb.  7-Apr.  6 

New  York Feb.  21- Apr.  4 

Washington Feb.  27-Apr.  li 

Santiago Mar.  21-Apr.  1 

Bangkok Mar.  29- Apr.  7 

London Apr.  3-7 

Ciudad  Trujillo Apr.  3-24 

Dubrovnik  (Yugoslavia)    .    .  Apr.  4-8 

Geneva Apr.  4-13 

Geneva Apr.  5-21 

Madrid Apr.  9-20 

Oslo Apr.  9-22 

The  Hague Apr.  10-11 

San  Jose Apr.  10-14 

London Apr.  12-13 

San  Jos6 Apr.  12-22 

Rome Apr.  16-30 

London Apr.  16-25 

London Apr.  17-21 

Geneva Apr.  17-30 

Habana Apr.  18-27 

London Apr.  23-25 

Ciudad  Trujillo Apr.  25-27 

Geneva Apr.  25-27 


In  Session  as  of  May  1,  1956 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Conference 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  1956  Tariff  Negotiations 

U.N.  Disarmament    Commission:   Subcommittee   of   Five  (recon- 
vened) . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission:  9th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  21st  Session 

UNESCO  Conference  on  Asian-U.  S.  Cultural  Relations  .... 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  11th  Session 

9th  International  Film  Festival 

South  Pacific  Conference:  3d  Session 

U.N.  International  Law  Commission:  8th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  11th  Session     .    . 
UNESCO  Regional  Conference  on  Free  and  Compulsory  Education 
in  Latin  America. 


Washington Nov.  28- 

Geneva Jan.  18- 

London Mar.  19- 

New  York Apr.  16- 

New  York Apr.  17- 

San    Francisco,    Minneapolis,  Apr.  19- 

Boston,      Louisville,      Ann 

Arbor,  Washington. 

Geneva Apr.  21- 

Cannes Apr.  23- 

Suva  (Fiji) Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Lima Apr.  23- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Apr.  25,  1956.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.  i 
United  Nations;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  and  the  Far  East;  ITU,  International  Telecommunicat  i 
Union;  CCIR,  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Comite"  consultatif  international  des  radiocommunicatior ; 
ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  UNESCO,  United  Nati<* 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  CCIT,  International  T(- 
grapliic  Consultative  Committee  (Comit6  consultatif  international  t616graphique) ;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
zation;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  ECOSOC,  Econoij 
and  Social  Council;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  SUNFED,  Spec 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  UNREF,  Uni  » 
Nations  Refugee  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  CIGRE,  Conference  internationale  des  grands  reset i 
electriques;  PAIOH,  Fan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  PASO,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organizati> ; 
[BE.  international  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

n  Session  as  of  May  1,  1956 — Continued 

Bier-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference San  Josd Apr.  25- 

N.  Committee  on   Information   from    Non-Self-Governing  Ter-  New  York Apr.  27- 

ritories:  7th  Session. 

ith  International  Philatelic  Exhibition  (FIPEX) New  York Apr.  28- 

LO  Coal  Mines  Committee:  6th  Session Istanbul Apr.  30- 

1T  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee Bern Apr.  30- 


cheduled  May  1  July  31,  1956 

\.  Trusteeship  Council:  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions     .    . 

nter- American  Cultural  Council:  2d  Meeting 

!d  Inter-American  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Education 

nter-American  Indian  Institute:  Governing  Board 

Exploratory  Meeting  on  International  Trade  in  Cocoa    .    .    . 

':   Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 

kmth  Pacific  Commission:   15th  Session 

"NESCO  Intergovernmental  Meeting  on  International  Principles 
Governing  Archeological  Excavations. 
X.  Ad  Hoc  Committee    on    the    Establishment    of    SUNFED: 
1st  Meeting. 
J.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 

3d  Session, 
nternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  15th  Meeting  .... 

'th  World  Health  Assembly 

-CO  Regional  Seminar  on  Curriculum  for  Latin  America  .    . 
LO  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee: 

5th  Session. 
F.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee  and  Working   Parties:  12th  Ses- 
sion. 

X.  ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole:   5th  Meeting 

Dter- American  Technical  Cacao  Committee:  6th  Meeting.  .  . 
th  International  Congress  of  Mediterranean  Citrus  Growers .  . 
VMO  Working  Group  on  International  Radiosonde  Comparisons 

r.N.  International  Sugar  Conference 

XREF  Standing  Program  Subcommittee:  3d  Session 
"aribbean  Commission:  22d  Meeting  .... 
NESCO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Radioisotopes 
VHO  Executive  Board:   18th  Session  .    .    .    .    , 

LO  Governing  Body:  132d  Session , 

XREF  Executive  Committee:  3d  Session     .    . 
6th   International    Conference   on   Large   Electric   High- Tension 
Systems  (CIGRE). 

'AIGH  Directing  Council:  1st  Meeting 

nter-American  Commission  of  Women:  11th  General  Assembly    . 
nternational  Seed  Testing  Association:  11th  Congress  (Executive 
Committee  Meetings  June  1  and  10). 

'ASO  Executive  Committee:  28th  Meeting 

nternational  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts     .... 
X.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 
2d  Meeting. 

nternational  Labor  Conference  (ILO) :  39th  Session 

X.  Trusteeship  Council:    18th  Session 

nternational    Commission    for    Criminal    Police:    25th    General 

Meeting, 
nternational  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries: 
6th  Annual  Meeting. 

XESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee 

X.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Mineral  Resources  Development: 
2d  Meeting, 
nternational  Rubber  Study  Group:  Management  Committee    .    . 

th  World  Power  Conference 

AO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  27th  Session 

AO  Council:  24th  Session 

C'AO  Assembly:  10th  Session 

th  International  Congress  on  Bridge  and  Structural  Engineering  . 

AO  Meeting  of  Fish  Processing  Technologists 

•  X.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

■  X.  ECE  Coal  Classification  Working  Party 

X.  ECE  Coal  Utilization  Working  Party 

nternational  Exposition  of  the  Sea 

X.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  22d  Session 
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New  York May  1- 

Lima May  3- 

Lima May  3- 

Mexico,  D.  F May  3- 

New   York May  3- 

Paris May  4- 

Suva  (Fiji) May  4- 

Palermo  (Italy) May  4- 

New  York May  7- 

New  York May  7- 

Washington May  8- 

Geneva May  8- 

Lima May  9- 

Geneva May  14- 

Geneva May  14- 

Santiago May  14- 

Salvador  (Brazil) May  20- 

Israel May  20- 

Payerne  (Switzerland)    .    .    .  May  20- 

New  York May  21- 

Geneva May  23- 

Cayenne  (French  Guiana).    .  May  24- 

Paris May  25- 

Geneva May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

Paris May  30- 

M6xico,  D.  F May 

Ciudad  Trujillo June  1- 

Paris June  4- 

Washington June  5- 

Copenhagen June  5- 

Tokyo June  5- 

Geneva June  6— 

New  York June  7- 

Vienna       June  7— 

Halifax June  11- 

Paris June  1 1- 

Tokyo June  12- 

Paris June  14- 

Vienna June  17- 

Rome June  18- 

Rome June  18- 

Caracas June  19- 

Lisbon June  25- 

Rotterdam June  25- 

Geneva June  25- 

Geneva June  26- 

Geneva June  29- 

Marseille June 

Geneva July  3- 
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Scheduled  May  1-July  31,  1956 — Continued 

FAO  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control: 

6th  Session. 

FAO  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  3d  Session 

19th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education   (Joint  IBE/ 

UNESCO). 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  44th  Session 

International  Whaling  Commission:  8th  Meeting 

International  Congress  on  Housing  and  Town  Planning 

International  Association  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Limnology: 

13th  Congress. 

20th  International  Physiological  Congress 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Housing  and  Building  Materials: 

4th  Meeting. 

PAIGH  Commission  on  Geography 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Technical  Conference  on  Community 

Development. 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 


Tehran July  3- 

Tehran July  8- 

Geneva July  9- 

Paris July  1 1- 

London July  16- 

Vienna July  22— 

Helsinki July  27- 

Brussels July  30- 

Bangkok July  30- 

Rio  de  Janeiro July 

Hollandia  (New  Guinea)    .    .  July 

Geneva July 


Teacher  Development  Workshop  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 


by  Howard  H.  Russell 


The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  unique  in 
many  ways,  serves  as  a  cultural  bridge  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Re- 
publics. United  States  foreign  policy  in  this 
hemisphere,  dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  development 
of  a  true  partnership  with  the  Republics  to  the 
south  of  us,  must  be  based  on  mutual  understand- 
ing and  respect  between  our  peoples.  In  carrying 
out  its  international  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram, designed  to  increase  such  understanding,  the 
Department  of  State  has  long  been  aware  of  the 
advantages  which  Puerto  Rico  offers  as  a  midway 
point — a  meeting  ground  for  cross-cultural  inter- 
pretation. Thus  ways  have  constantly  been  sought 
to  make  use  of  Puerto  Rico's  excellent  educational 
facilities  and  other  resources  of  this  progressive 
Commonwealth. 

Recently  Puerto  Rico  participated  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  and  highly  successful  exchange 


•  Mr.  Russell,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  Deputy  Director  of  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Service  and  repre- 
sented the  Department  at  the  Teacher  De- 
velopment Workshop. 


project.  A  Teacher  Development  Workshop,  i 
first  to  be  conducted  by  the  International  Edu  - 
tional  Exchange  Service  outside  the  continen.1 
United  States,  was  held  at  the  University  f 
Puerto  Rico  from  February  11  through  28,  19!. 
Initiation  of  the  new  project  resulted,  in  pa;j 
from  recommendations  made  by  Vice  Presidt 
Nixon  at  the  close  of  his  visit  to  the  Cent  1 
American  and  Caribbean  area  a  year  ago.1 

Fifty-five  elementary  and  secondary  sch  1 
teachers  and  supervisors  from  the  Central  Ame  - 
can  and  Caribbean  area  attended  the  Worksh", 
which  was  designed  to  provide : 

(a)  An  understanding  of  the  philosophy,  pr  - 
ciples,  characteristics,  and  organization  of  edi- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Opportunity  to  observe  and  evaluate  m(- 
ern  methods  of  instruction  relevant  to  the  phil  - 
ophy  and  principles  of  education  in  the  Unill 
States. 

(c)  Training  in  the  preparation  of  inexpens  3 
instructional  materials  for  elementary,  seconda  , 
and  vocational  schools. 


1  For  Mr.  Nixon's  report  on  his  visit,  see  Bulletin  f 
Apr.  11,  1955,  p.  587. 
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(d)  Opportunities  to  visit  schools  of  all  types 
nd  observe  the  use  of  modern  methods  and  tech- 
iques. 

(e)  Opportunities  to  visit  commercial,  indus- 
•ial,  and  agricultural  projects. 

In  planning  the  Workshop,  the  Department  had 
ie  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Puerto  Rican  of- 
cials  and  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
on.  which  assists  the  International  Educational 
Exchange  Service  in  administering  the  teacher  de- 
elopment  program.2  Dr.  Arturo  Morales  Car- 
ion.  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Common- 
ealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  gave  full  support  to  the 
roject  and  arranged  a  program  of  entertainment 
nd  hospitality  for  the  visiting  educators.  Dr. 
tear  E.  Porrata,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
on  of  the  university,  offered  the  services  of  the 
icolty  of  his  school  in  planning  and  conducting 
ie  Workshop.  The  chancellor  of  the  university, 
aime  Benitez,  made  all  facilities  of  the  uni- 
ersity  available.  Dr.  Jose  M.  Gallardo  served  as 
xxdinator  of  the  Workshop.  Throughout  the 
ntire  program,  other  members  of  the  staffs  of 
ie  College  of  Education  and  of  the  Common- 
'ealth's  Department  of  Education  gave  assistance 
Inch  contributed  significantly  to  its  success. 

election  of  Participants 

The  Workshop  was  designed  for  school  adminis- 
ators  and  teachers  in  the  fields  of  elementary, 
jcondary,  and  vocational  education.  Selection  of 
articipants  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
rocedure  used  in  selecting  foreign  grantees  for 
ie  regular  6-month  teacher  development  pro- 
ram.  Since  the  Workshop  was  conducted  in 
panish,  however,  a  command  of  English — one  of 
ie  requirements  for  grantees  coming  to  the  con- 
nental  United  States — was  not  necessary.  Can- 
idates  were  nominated  by  their  respective  Minis- 
•ies  of  Education  and  selected  by  the  Department 
n  the  basis  of  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
arious  United  States  Embassies  and  the  United 
rates  Office  of  Education. 

Forty-seven  grants  were  awarded  to  educators 
com  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
uras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  El  Salva- 


Under  the  teacher  development  program,  more  than 
X)  foreign  teachers  and  school  administrators  come  to 
ie  continental  United  States  each  year  for  6-month  pro- 
rams  of  specialized  study  and  observation  of  educational 
lethods. 


dor.  In  addition,  eight  grantees  from  some  of 
these  same  countries  who  were  completing  6-month 
projects  in  the  continental  United  States  were 
awarded  supplementary  grants  to  enable  them  to 
attend  the  Workshop.  These  eight  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Workshop  by  sharing  their  re- 
cent experiences  in  the  United  States  with  their 
fellow  participants. 

At  the  opening  ceremonies,  Chancellor  Jaime 
Benitez  gave  the  official  message  of  welcome,  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  of  the  university  at  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  the  Workshop  to  serve  the 
cause  of  inter-American  solidarity  and  cultural 
exchange.  He  described  Puerto  Rico  as  an  area  of 
rapid  social  change  and  discussed  the  role  of  the 
university  and  the  educational  system  in  meeting 
the  challenge  of  modern  life  and  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  evolution  of  Puerto  Rican  society.  The 
State  Department  representative  extended  greet- 
ings to  the  participants  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  briefly  discussed  the  importance  attached 
to  the  Workshop  by  the  International  Educational 
Exchange  Service. 

Education  in  U.  S.  Discussed 

During  the  following  days  the  mornings  were 
occupied  by  planning  sessions  devoted  to  discus- 
sion of  the  philosophy,  characteristics,  and  or- 
ganization of  education  in  the  United  States. 
These  discussions  were  led  by  educators  selected 
for  their  specialized  interest  in,  and  knowledge 
of,  the  subjects  treated.  Dr.  Theodore  Brameld, 
visiting  Professor  of  Education,  and  Professor 
Carmen  Gomez  Tejera  conducted  the  session  on 
the  philosophy  of  education.  A  discussion  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of  education  in 
the  United  States  was  led  by  Dean  Porrata,  who 
gave  a  historical  summary,  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  our  system  from  its  beginnings  as  a  com- 
munity enterprise,  in  contrast  with  other  systems 
which  have  developed  as  a  result  of  centralized 
State  control,  and  by  Professor  Hermina  Vazquez, 
who  spoke  on  the  present  structure  of  the  educa- 
tional system. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  plenary  sessions 
was  that  dealing  with  the  psychological  basis  of 
education.  A  team  of  psychologists  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Ramon  Ramirez  Lopez  made  a 
brilliant  presentation  of  the  role  psychology  has 
played  in  education  in  the  United  States. 

Two  other  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  academic 
and  vocational  aspects  of  the  curriculum.    Discus- 
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sion  of  the  academic  curriculum  was  led  by  Dr. 
Aida  A.  Vergne,  assisted  by  Professor  Elroy  Cin- 
tron  Medina,  Principal  of  the  University  High 
School,  and  Mrs.  Cecilia  A.  Olmeda,  Principal  of 
the  University  Elementary  School.  A  team  of 
specialists  headed  by  Miss  Maria  S.  Lacot  guided 
the  discussion  of  the  vocational  curriculum.  Dr. 
Vergne  also  participated  in  a  discussion  of  teacher 
training,  which  was  the  topic  of  the  last  planning 
session  of  the  Workshop. 

For  the  afternoon  sessions,  the  participants  were 
divided  into  three  groups  according  to  their  in- 
terests: elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational. 
The  main  objectives  of  these  sessions  were  to  ob- 
serve and  evaluate  modern  methods  and  techniques 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  mainland  as 
adapted  to  conditions  in  the  island  and  to  train 
the  participants  in  the  preparation  of  inexpensive 
materials  for  instructional  purposes  at  all  levels. 
Elementary  school  teachers  focused  their  attention 
in  these  sessions  on  language  arts,  arithmetic, 
science,  social  studies,  and  arts,  music,  and  crafts. 
Secondary  school  teachers  covered  similar  topics 
at  their  level.  Those  interested  in  vocational  edu- 
cation directed  their  attention  to  industrial,  trade, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  education,  industrial 
arts,  and  home  economics.  All  of  the  sessions  in- 
volved discussion  of  objectives  as  well  as  methods 
and  techniques.  Some  methods  classes  at  the  uni- 
versity had  prepared  instructional  kits  which  were 
then  presented  to  the  Workshop  members  by  the 
future  teachers  of  Puerto  Kico. 

Members  of  the  Workshop  also  had  a  chance  to 
see  an  exhibition  of  teaching  aids,  to  attend  educa- 
tional films,  and  to  discuss  the  teaching  of  English 
as  a  second  language.  English  classes  were  of- 
fered for  Workshop  members  interested  in  learn- 
ing or  improving  their  mastery  of  the  language. 

At  one  session  Dr.  Teofila  Gamarra  and  Donald 
Keiller  led  a  discussion  on  "The  Role  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  in  Learning."  They  considered  the 
relation  between  good  teaching  and  communica- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  the  new  tools  of  learning 
on  the  curriculum.  The  discussion  developed  the 
idea  that  communication  is  the  basis  of  all  teach- 
ing and  that  instructors  should  avail  themselves 
of  all  media  which  will  strengthen  and  add  mean- 
ing to  the  bonds  of  communication.  The  other 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  preparation  of  low- 
cost  materials.  The  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
materia],  the  principles  for  effective  use,  and  the 


techniques  for  effective  presentation  were  ■ 
sidered. 

One  day  was  given  over  to  visiting  eight  pifi<. 
schools  in  the  metropolitan  area.  On  anotheH 
casion  the  group  visited  public  schools  inl 
Caguas  district,  where  they  saw  urban  and  rv 
schools  in  operation.  The  visitors  were  favorfl 
impressed  with  the  Puerto  Rico  Second  Unit  R  i 
School,  whose  curriculum  includes  vocati « 
agriculture  for  the  boys  and  home  economics! 
the  girls.  These  rural  schools  have  always  n 
phasized  community  cooperation  and  are  anil 
portant  factor  in  the  improvement  of  rural  I 
The  visits  enabled  the  group  to  see  how  teac« 
in  Puerto  Rico  use  modern  methods  and  techniijp 
in  their  daily  tasks.  They  were  especially  ■ 
pressed  by  the  effective  way  in  which  the  Cb- 
monwealth  has  adapted  educational  principles  ic 
practices  of  the  mainland  to  the  needs  of  the  isl;  d. 
They  observed  the  informality  of  the  stud.t- 
teacher  relation  and  the  active  role  played  by% 
pupil.  Many  noted  the  spirit  of  teamwork  in  ife 
schools  and  expressed  their  conviction  that  Pu  to 
Rico  had  evolved  a  dynamic  school  system  wlA 
offered  many  possibilities  for  further  adapta  m 
in  other  Latin  American  areas. 


, 


Many  of  the  participants  who  were  interes 
in  the  industrialization  program  of  Puerto  I» 
utilized  free  time  to  visit  industrial  areas, 
feeling  was  expressed  that  it  is  impossible  :o 
undertake  such  a  program  of  industrializaltn 
successfully  without  a  solid  educational  bss. 
The  tours  outside  the  metropolitan  area  affor  d 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  agricultural 
velopment  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  note  the  mod  n 
methods  and  techniques  applied  in  the  sugarcie 
fields,  dairy  farms,  and  pineapple  plantations. 

There  was  time,  too,  for  many  of  the  teacf  "s 
to  visit  agencies  in  which  they  had  special  inter  t, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruct)  i, 
Social  Programs  Administration,  Department  >t 
Health,  Industrial  Development  Administrati  1, 
etc.  Some  also  visited  the  Puerto  Rico  Teacl's 
Association,  where  they  received  information  n 
the  activities  of  that  organization,  e.  g.,  its  mediil 
services,  hospitalization  plan,  and  credit  coopci- 
tive. 

The  Workshop  was  brought  to  an  end  wit!  a 
reception  given  by  the  university  chapter  of  e 
Puerto  Rico  Teachers  Association.  After  bi  f 
remarks  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Cotner  of  the  Uni  a 
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Ltm  Office  of  Education,  Dean  Porrata  pre- 
ricados  to  the  teachers. 

Equation  of  Project 

Vt  the  conclusion  of  the  project  participants 
a  brief  evaluation  of  the  Teacher  Develop- 
r  nt  Workshop.  The  general  consensus  was  that 
iv  had  achieved  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Motional  system  of  the  United  States;  that  they 
1 1  learned  a  great  deal  about  modern  methods, 
thniques,  and  procedures;  that  they  had  dis- 

I  ered  many  useful  teaching  aids  and  materials ; 
:\1  that  they  had  observed  the  results  of  a  dy- 
i  nic  philosophy  of  education  in  Puerto  Rico, 
ley  agreed  that  Puerto  Rico  is  an  excellent  field 
f  training  and  observation  and  were  enthusiastic 

its  hospitality. 
The  most  frequently  expressed  criticism  was 

weeks  is  not  long  enough  for  a  workshop  of 

[  -  nature,  which  should  last  a  minimum  of  4 

neks  to  allow  more  time  for  tours  to  schools,  f ac- 

3,  and  other  projects.     Because  of  the  time 

einent,  only  2  days  had  been  allowed  for  this 

se.  It  was  suggested  that  observation  visits 
bmade  in  small  groups  over  a  longer  period.  All 
t  participants  felt  there  should  be  more  semi- 
d-s  of  this  nature  and  that  some  system  of  fol- 
1«  up  should  be  set  up  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
\  irkshop  members  and  assist  them  in  making  the 
nt  effective  use  of  what  they  had  learned.  Sev- 
e  1  delegations  inquired  into  the  possibility  of 
h  ing  teams  from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

I I  to  their  countries  to  assist  in  workshops  and 
o  er  educational  activities. 

.'he  Workshop  is  expected  to  have  a  far-reach- 
i)  influence  on  seminars  held  in  the  various  coun- 
The  members  of  the  Cuban  delegation,  for 
e  mple,  gathered  materials  to  prepare  for  six 
'".  ttle  Workshops,"  which  were  held  upon  their 
rtirn  home.  Other  delegations  requested  ma- 
for  similar  activities.  The  Cuban  delega- 
te i  is  also  writing  a  50-page  pamphlet  on  The 

itional  Experience  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  which 
By  show  the  application  of  the  principles  and 
p  <-tices  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
S  tes  to  the  Cuban  environment.  This  pam- 
p  et  will  be  distributed  in  other  Latin  American 
K  ntries. 

significant  as  the  professional  results  of  the 
Vn-kshop  is  the  contribution  which  it  made  to  the 
st'ngthening  of  inter- American  solidarity.    The 
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friendships  that  grew  up,  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  for  the  international  educa- 
tional exchange  program,  and  the  informality  of 
all  discussions  and  exchange  of  views  evidenced 
the  feelings  of  good  will  and  cooperation  that 
prevailed  among  the  visitors  and  the  staff.  Again 
people  of  different  cultures  had  added  to  their 
mutual  understanding  of  each  other's  countries 
through  working  together  on  problems  of  common 
interest  and  concern.  The  visitors  also  took  away 
with  them  a  new  conception  of  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
Letters  received  reflect  admiration  of  the  progress 
achieved  by  Puerto  Rico  and  an  interest  in  pur- 
suing studies  at  the  university  there.  The  Work- 
shop has  illustrated  once  again  the  significant  role 
Puerto  Rico  is  playing  as  a  meeting  ground  for 
the  cultures  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  fur- 
therance of  our  common  goals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Workshop  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  its  immediate  objectives  but 
also  created  widespread  interest  in  increased  par- 
ticipation in  related  educational  exchange  projects. 
In  order  to  meet  this  growing  interest  the  Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange  Service  has  made 
tentative  plans  for  holding  another  workshop  next 
year  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  second  workshop  will 
probably  be  of  longer  duration,  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  participants  this 
year.  Requests  have  been  received,  also,  for  send- 
ing abroad  teams  of  educators  from  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.  These  teams  would  meet  with 
teachers  and  school  administrators  and  conduct 
sessions  similar  to  those  held  at  the  Workshop. 
The  enthusiasm  prompting  these  requests  makes 
it  clear  that  Puerto  Rico  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  U.  S.  international  educa- 
tional exchange  program. 

U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

UNESCO  Conference  on  Education  in  Latin  America 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
21  (press  release  207)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  represented  at  a  Regional  Conference  on 
Free  and  Compulsory  Education  in  Latin  America 
of  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (Unesco),  scheduled  to  meet  at 
Lima,  Peru,  April  23-May  5,  1956,  by  the  follow- 
ing delegation : 
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Bess  Goodykoontz,  Chairman,  Director,  International 
Educational  Relations,  Division  of  International  Edu- 
cation, Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

George  Greco,  Chief,  Education  Division,  U.S.  Operations 
Mission,  Lima,  Peru 

Thomas  A.  Hart,  Chief,  Education  Division,  U.S.  Opera- 
tions Mission,  La  Paz,  Bolivia 

This  conference,  organized  by  Unesco  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Government  of  Peru,  is  being  called 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  practical  problems 
arising  from  the  gradual  application  of  free  and 
compulsory  education  in  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  Latin  American  region,  and  of  making  rec- 
ommendations that  might  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
plan  of  effective  action.  The  work  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  divided  among  three  committees  con- 
cerned with  questions  in  the  fields  of  administra- 
tion and  finance,  curriculum,  and  the  training  and 
status  of  teachers. 

This  meeting  of  specialists  will  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  Second  Inter-American  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Education.  The  last  named  meeting, 
convened  by  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
will  meet  at  Lima  from  May  3  to  8, 1956,  and  will 
consider  the  technical  conclusions  reached  by  the 
participants  of  the  Unesco  conference. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for  touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  April 
19,  19r>6. 
Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  importation  of  pri- 
vate road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  April 
19,  1986. 

Aviation 

Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  convention 
on  International  civil  aviation.  Done  at  Montreal  June 
14,  1954.J 


Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  AM 
19,  1956. 

Organization  of  American  States 

Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.     Sig  d 
at  Bogota  April  30,  1948.     Entered  into  force  Decern! 
13,  1951.     TIAS  2361. 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  April  10,  1956. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed! 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  into  U  t 
January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 
Notification  by  Belgium  of  extension  to:  Belgian  Co  o 

and  Trust  Territory  of  Ruauda-Urundi,  March  ♦, 

1956. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Laos,  March  28,  1956;  Rums  a 

(with  a  declaration),  March  28,  1956. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  on  terms  of  accession  of  Japan  to  the  Gen«# 

Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done   at   Gen  a 

June  7,  1955.     Entered  into  force  September  10,  l'.a 

TIAS  3438. 

Notification  of  intention  to  apply  concessions  receivm 
Finland,  April  10,  1956  (effective  May  10,  1956). 
Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text  of  the  Gene  1 

Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done   at   Gen  a 

June  15,  1955.1 

Signature:  Sweden,  April  10,  1956. 


BILATERAL 

Colombia 

Agreement  for  establishment  and  operation  of  a  raw- 
sonde  observation  station  on  the  island  of  San  Andn. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  February 
and  March  14,  1956.  Enters  into  force  on  date  a  mei- 
randum  of  arrangement  is  signed  by  the  cooperat; 
agencies  of  the  two  governments. 

Germany        g 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  ato:  c 

energy.     Signed  at  Washington  February  13,  1956. 

Entered  into  force:  April  23,  1956   (day  each  gove  • 

ment  received  from  the  other  a  written  notificat  i 

that  it  had  complied  with  all  statutory  and  consti  - 

tional  requirements). 

Japan 

Agreement  providing  for  Japanese  financial  contri- 
tions for  United  States  administrative  and  related  - 
penses  during  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  1956  under  i 
mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  of  March  8,  l't 
(TIAS  2957).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tol) 
April  13,  1956.    Entered  into  force  April  13,  1956. 

Agreement  setting  forth  understandings  with  respect) 
the  program  of  aircraft  assembly  or  manufacture  i 
Japan,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  June  3, 1955  (TI 1 
3383).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  Ajl 
13,  1956.     Entered  into  force  April  13,  1956. 


'  Not   in  force. 


Union  of  South  Africa 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  issuance  of  passpt 
visas  to  nonimmigrants.  Effected  by  exchange  of  no'J 
at  Capetown  March  28  and  April  3,  1956.  Entered  ii  > 
force  May  1,  1950. 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program  and  the  National  Security 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


I  am  here  to  ask  for  authority  to  continue  our 
mutual  security  program  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  message  of  March  19,  1956.2  This 
program  is  part  of  a  national  insurance  policy 
which  we  take  out  as  against  a  serious  and  evident 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Communists.  The  total 
cost  of  this  insurance  is  over  $40  billion  a  year. 
Most  of  this,  approximately  90  percent,  is  spent 
on  our  own  United  States  military  establishment — 
our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  etc.  Approximately 
10  percent  is  spent  through  foreign  governments, 
for  the  most  part  to  help  our  allies  hold  positions 
which  are  vital  both  to  us  and  to  them.  This  10 
percent  makes  up  what  we  call  a  mutual  security 
program. 

It  is  particularly  tempting  to  try  to  save  on  this 
mutual  security  part  of  our  insurance  bill,  which 
involves  payments  to  other  governments.  Of 
course,  $4  billion  is  a  large  sum,  and  we  would 
all  like  to  save  it  and  use  it  for  tax  reductions 
or  for  public  works  here  at  home.  It  is  hard- 
earned  taxpayers'  money  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
taken  and  spent  unless  it  is  really  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  country. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I,  myself,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  are  all  convinced  that  this  expenditure  is 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  has  in  past  years  shared  the  same  view. 
Bach  year,  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  it  has 
appropriated  the  funds  to  sustain  this  program 


'Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Apr.  ::0  ( press  release  224). 

1  For  test,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  2,  1956,  p.  545.  For 
statements  concerning  the  program  in  Europe,  see  ibid.. 
Apr.  23,  1956,  p.  674 ;  in  the  Far  East,  ibid.,  Apr.  30,  1956, 
l>  7-::. 


at  approximately  the  present  rate  of  expenditure, 
and  indeed  for  several  years  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture was  much  higher.  Nothing  has  yet  happened 
to  make  it  prudent  to  terminate  or  curtail  the  pres- 
ent program.     Let  me  make  a  few  illustrations. 

Asia 

In  Korea  there  is  an  armistice,  but  there  is  no 
peace.  In  Taiwan  (Formosa)  there  are  almost 
daily  military  engagements  between  the  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, who,  so  far,  stubbornly  reject  our  proposal 
for  a  renunciation  of  force  in  the  area.  In  Viet- 
Nam  there  is  an  armistice,  but  no  peace.  In  these 
three  world  positions,  a  total  of  approximately  50 
million  free  people  are  confronted  by  Communists 
who  are  using  the  600  million  people  they  rule  to 
build  a  vast  military  establishment. 

Each  of  these  positions  is  of  vital  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States.  If  any 
one  of  them  was  lost  it  would  involve  a  dangerous 
breakthrough  into  the  Western  Pacific  area. 

The  importance  of  Korea  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  when  Korea  was  attacked  in  1950,  we  went 
to  Korea's  aid  and  spent  many  billions  of  dollars 
and  incurred  over  150,000  United  States  casualties 
to  assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  throw  back  the 
aggressors. 

The  importance  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Con- 
gress, by  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses, 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
send  our  own  forces,  if  need  be,  to  defend  that 
area  from  Chinese  Communist  aggression. 

The  importance  of  Southeast  Asia  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Senate,  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote,  approved  our  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  which 
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commits  the  United  States  to  action  in  the  event 
of  Communist  armed  aggression  in  that  area. 

These  three  acts  indicate  the  vital  importance 
which  the  Executive,  the  Congress,  and  the  whole 
Nation  attach  to  the  freedom  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  China,  and  the  three  new 
nations  of  Indochina. 

These  positions  are  primarily  held  by  local 
forces  largely  trained  and  equipped  by  the  United 
States.  But  the  governments  of  these  impover- 
ished countries  cannot  maintain  their  present 
forces  without  some  economic  help  also.  There- 
fore, we  give  not  only  direct  military  aid  but 
what  is  called  "defense  support,"  which  is  the 
budgetary  and  economic  aid  needed  to  enable  a 
country  to  have  the  armed  forces  which  we  judge 
reasonably  related  to  the  threat  of  aggression  and 
our  continued  plans  to  prevent  it. 

The  estimate  of  military-aid  and  defense-sup- 
port expenditure  next  year  for  Korea,  China,  In- 
dochina, and  other  area  allies — the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  Japan — is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.5  billion. 

Is  it  worth  while  ?  Well,  without  this  help,  these 
forward  positions  would  have  to  be  held  by  greatly 
increased  United  States  forces  or  else  left  exposed 
to  a  Communist  takeover,  which  either  we  would 
have  to  accept,  with  grave  danger  to  the  United 
States  security  position  in  the  Pacific,  or  else  we 
would  have  to  use  our  own  forces  to  go  over  there 
and  drive  the  Communists  out  as  we  did  in  the 
case  of  Korea. 

Of  course,  the  armed  forces  of  these  allies  are 
not  alone  sufficient  to  withstand  the  full  might  of 
Chinese  Communist  military  power  backed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  we  maintain  in  the  general 
area  of  the  Western  Pacific  United  States  mobile 
striking  power  to  back  up  the  local  ground  forces. 
The  cost  of  this  United  States  force  is  in  our  de- 
fense budget.  But  the  two  costs  essentially  com- 
plement each  other.  Neither  would  be  sufficient 
without  the  other. 

Middle  East 

Then  there  is  the  Middle  East  situation.  Pak- 
istan, Iran,  and  Turkey  all  have  common  borders 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Iraq  is  close  to  it. 
All  four  are  subject  to  Soviet  threats  and  the  prox- 
imity  of  Soviet  power.  Pakistan  is  an  ally  of  ours 
under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty;  Turkey  is  an 
ally  of  ours  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  and 


all  four  of  these  countries  have  united  for  col 
lective  security  under  the  Baghdad  Pact.  The; 
hold  the  gateway  to  the  south,  where  are  foun» 
the  oil  reserves  which  are  vital  to  the  militar, 
power  and  industrial  strength  of  Western  Eu 
rope.  Also,  just  beyond  is  the  gateway  to  Africs 
It  would  be  reckless  not  to  help  these  countrie 
to  help  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  to  hell 
us.  The  estimate  of  military-aid  and  defense- 
support  expenditure  next  year  for  these  countrie 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800  million. 

Western  Europe 

Then  we  come  to  Western  Europe.  There  th 
military  forces  of  Nato  stand  guard  over  th 
greatest  industrial  and  military  treasure  that  then 
is  within  the  free  world,  except  for  the  Unite( 
States  itself.  So  important  do  we  consider  thi 
that  a  substantial  part  of  United  States  armec 
force  is  stationed  in  Western  Europe  for  its  de 
fense.  We  help  maintain  the  military  strengtl 
of  our  European  allies  by  supplying  them  witl 
certain  types  of  weapons.  Also,  we  now  have  i 
base  agreement  with  Spain,  and  this  involves  sub 
stantial  costs.  We  also  think  it  prudent  to  heir 
Yugoslavia  to  maintain  its  national  independence 
The  expenditure  for  military  aid  to  Nato  (ex- 
cluding Turkey,  of  which  we  already  spoke)  anc 
military  aid  and  defense  support  for  Spain  anc 
Yugoslavia  is  estimated  for  next  year  at  aboul 
$1  billion. 

These  three  situations  which  I  have  described— 
the  one  in  the  Pacific,  the  other  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  other  in  Europe — plus  some  military 
help  to  Latin  America,  account  roughly  for  83  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  expenditures  under  the  mu- 
tual security  program  for  next  year.  These  ex- 
penditures not  only  make  it  possible  to  hold  vital 
positions  at  less  cost  than  any  other  way  which 
can  be  contrived,  but  they  provide  diversified  lo- 
cations around  the  globe  from  which  Russia  could 
be  struck,  with  devastating  effect,  should  its  rulers 
launch  a  war  of  aggression.  This  capacity  of  re- 
taliation is  a  great  deterrent  to  war  and  vitally 
serves  the  cause  of  peace  and  our  own  security 
here  at  home. 

The  remaining  17  percent  of  the  program  is  a 
figure  which  for  next  year,  as  for  this  year,  will 
involve  expending  an  estimated  $700  million.  It 
is  not  directly  related  to  military  considerations, 
although  much  of  the  money  goes  to  allies.    These 
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expenditures,  however,  wherever  they  go,  are  di- 
rectly related  to  our  security.  They  help  areas 
in  the  world  which  are  threatened  by  Communist 
subversion  and  which  contain  people,  resources, 
and  strategic  locations  which,  in  our  own  interests 
as  well  as  theirs,  should  be  secure  from  hostile  alien 
domination.  It  helps  their  economic  development 
ami  also  their  public  health  and  education,  both 
through  our  own  programs  and  those  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  these  countries  the  political  leaders  and  the 
people  as  a  whole  want  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. They  do  not  want  to  be  subjected  to 
the  new  Soviet  colonialism  that  grips  Eastern 
Europe.  They  are  themselves  carrying  the  main 
burden  of  seeking  to  preserve  their  liberty — and 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  oftentimes  this  is  a 
hard  task  and  they  need  and  deserve  some  outside 
help. 

This  portion  of  the  program  can  easily  be  justi- 
fied from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  security, 
since  it  offsets  efforts  by  hostile  forces  to  expand 
their  power.  But  it  has  a  much  broader  justi- 
fication. 

The  United  States  is  far  and  away  the  most 
wealthy  nation  in  the  world.  Our  productivity 
is  not  much  less  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  Our  annual  per  capita  in- 
come is  over  $2,000,  whereas  in  the  newly  de- 
veloping countries  of  Asia  it  is  under  $100.  The 
United  States  cannot  live  either  happily  or  safely 
as  an  oasis  of  prosperity  in  a  desert  of  misery. 

Xo  wealthy  individual  can  live  happily  in  a 
community  of  poverty  to  which  he  is  indifferent. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  society  of  nations.  Always 
the  wealthy  and  economically  developed  nations 
have  in  fact  helped  less  developed  countries  to  de- 
velop. We  were  helped  from  abroad  when  we  were 
beginning  to  develop  this  continent.  That  is  a 
law  of  social  life  and  we  cannot  violate  it  except 
at  our  peril. 

That  is  more  true  than  ever,  since  the  Soviets 
are  now  themselves  offering  development  aid. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  the  Soviet  Communist 
"new  look"  did  not  warrant  our  curtailing  our 
mutual  security  program.  It  is  true  that  Soviet 
policies  and  doctrine  now  seem  to  put  less  em- 
phasis on  violence,  and  that  is  encouraging.  The 
danger  of  general  war  seems  somewhat  less,  and 
that  is  an  immense  relief.  But  let  us  ask  our- 
selves why  the  danger  of  violence  has  receded.  It 
is  because  the  network  of  mutual  security  treaties, 
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sustained  by  our  mutual  security  program  and 
backed  by  our  mobile  striking  power,  makes  it 
unprofitable  for  the  Soviets  to  follow  their  old 
policies  of  violence. 

Their  change  is  not  due  to  any  spiritual  con- 
version. They  have  not  gotten  religion.  They 
realistically  take  account  of  what  the  free  nations 
have  done  to  make  violence  an  unprofitable  tactic. 

But  if  we  want  them  to  continue  to  desist  from 
violence,  we  had  better  continue  doing  the  things 
which  have  led  them  to  desist.  Our  policies  are 
paying  off  in  this  respect.  But  that  is  not  a  reason 
for  abandoning  the  policies,  but  for  continuing 
them.  The  Soviets  have  by  no  means  lost  the 
capacity  to  be  violent,  and  their  old  policies  could 
quickly  reappear  if  we  faltered  in  the  policies 
which  have  checked  them. 

The  Soviets'  new  tactics  seek  influence  with  the 
newly  developing  countries  through  posing  as  an 
exponent  of  mutually  beneficial  relations  with 
these  countries.  They  are  seeking  to  employ 
trade  credits,  technical  assistance,  and  sales  of 
military  equipment  to  give  credence  to  this  new 
image  of  the  Soviet-Chinese  Communist  bloc. 
They  seek  to  capitalize  on  the  desire  of  these  newly 
developing  countries  for  economic  progress  and 
their  need  to  dispose  of  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs which  are  not  entirely  absorbed  by  Western 
markets.  Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communists  hope  in  this  way  to  expand  their 
influence  while  at  the  same  time  eliminating  the 
risk  of  war.  These  tactics  also  reflect  a  new  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Soviet  economy,  where 
industrial  development  creates  needs  for  agricul- 
tural and  other  raw  materials  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  offer  in  exchange  a  wide  range  of  capital 
goods  and  technical  skills. 

Need  for  Flexibility  and  Continuity 

These  new  Communist  tactics  make  it  more  than 
ever  imperative  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  the  economic  phase  of  our  mutual  se- 
curity program  and  should  continue  it  with  greater 
flexibility  and  with  greater  assurance  of  continu- 
ity than  ever  before.  That  is  why  the  President 
has  asked  for  more  discretionary  funds  and  why 
he  has  asked  for  the  right  to  commit,  out  of  future 
nonmilitary  appropriations,  if  granted,  up  to  $100 
million  a  year  for  10  years  on  long-range  develop- 
ment projects.  This  represents  about  2y2  percent 
of  the  total  mutual  security  program  as  it  is 
running. 
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Today  we  operate  in  a  very  cumbersome  manner. 
Already  the  State  Department  and  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  are,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  preparing 
programs  to  be  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1958. 
After  those  programs  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
executive  branch  and  are  finally  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  after  the  next  Congress  has  au- 
thorized and  appropriated,  then  the  plans  must  be 
adjusted  to  meet  that  congressional  action  and  the 
changing  world  scene.  Then  the  task  of  imple- 
menting the  plans  is  begun,  and  there  is  usually  a 
lag  of  a  year  or  two  between  the  obligating  of  the 
funds  in  1958  and  the  actual  getting  of  the  funds 
into  equipment,  supplies,  and  services  at  the  for- 
eign destination.  In  the  case  of  much  of  the  mili- 
tary equipment,  the  delay  is  longer.  And  when  all 
this  process  has  been  completed,  it  is  applicable 
only  to  a  single  year's  operation,  and  there  is  no 
assurance  that  funds  will  be  available  to  complete 
the  task  then  begun  if  it  is  a  long-range  project. 

All  of  this  points  up  to  the  importance  of  giving 
the  President  greater  discretion  in  the  use  of  funds 
so  that  to  that  extent  we  do  not  have  to  try  to  de- 
fine their  use  several  years  in  advance  and  also  so 
that  there  should  be  a  modest  expectation  of 
continuity. 

I  should  perhaps  say  at  this  point  that  I  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  estimated  expenditures  rather 
than  in  terms  of  authorizations  because  in  that 
way  it  is  possible  to  get  a  better  overall  picture 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Actually,  the  au- 
thorization now  sought  for  next  year  is  $4,672,- 
000,000,  which  is  larger  than  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  next  year.  This  is  primarily 
because  in  both  1955  and  1956  authorizations  and 
appropriations  were  considerably  less  than 
expenditures. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  mutual  security 
program  will  have  to  go  on  forever.  The  an- 
swer, I  think,  is  that  that  part  of  the  program 
which  contributes  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  go  on  so  long  as  our  security 
is  threatened.  I  hope  that  that  part  of  the  task 
which  relates  to  the  development  of  the  newly 
developing  countries  may,  more  and  more,  be 
taken  over  by  private  capital.  But  for  that  there 
must  be  a  lessening  of  the  political  risks. 

The  program  could,  of  course,  be  curtailed  if 
there  were  an  file,  live  plan  for  supervised  linii- 
tiition  of  armament.  We  are  trying  persistently 
to  get  that,  and  we  are  negotiating  with  flexibility. 


But  it  could  not  honestly  be  said  that  there  ar 
good  prospects  of  early  success. 

Of  course,  this  part  of  the  program  could  b'l 
reduced  if  there  should  come  into  being  in  Russia 
a  nondespotic  form  of  government  which  war 
genuinely  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  Russia) 
people  and  which  gave  up  ideas  of  aggressiv 
expansion. 

There  are  for  the  first  time  signs  that  the  yearn 
ings  of  the  Russian  people  for  greater  freedon 
from  fear  and  from  want  and  for  greater  free 
dom  of  thought  are  assuming  such  proportion 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  find  it  expedient  to  take  ac 
count  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Stalin's  sue 
cessors  may  be  seeking  to  preserve,  in  a  new  garb 
the  essence  of  his  despotism  and  to  substitute  foi 
genuine  reforms  a  rewriting  of  past  history.  Ex 
ternal  successes  would,  of  course,  help  them  tc 
postpone  a  domestic  day  of  reckoning.  There- 
fore, it  is  now  more  than  ever  important  to  denj 
such  successes  to  the  Soviet  rulers  and  to  preserve 
the  means  of  doing  so — our  mutual  security 
program. 

Proposed  Independent  Study 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  an  independent 
study  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  our  mutual  se- 
curity program.  There  are  a  number  of  aspects 
of  the  program  which  the  President  feels,  and 
which  perhaps  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  com- 
mittee feel  could  usefully  be  studied  by  men  who 
are  highly  qualified  but  who  are  not  available  to 
serve  the  Government  on  a  full-time,  long-term 
basis. 

I  have  in  mind  questions  as  to  the  relative  role 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  administering  the  program;  as  to 
whether  we  should  seek  to  put  more  of  our  pro- 
gram on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant  basis;  as  to 
whether  the  program  needs  to  be  enlarged  and 
given  greater  continuity  to  meet  the  new  Soviet 
tactics;  as  to  whether,  and  if  so,  how,  we  can' 
speed  up  our  program  so  that  there  is  not  the 
present  long  delay  between  the  conception  of 
programs  and  their  execution,  and  sometimes  re- 
grettable gaps  between  our  promises  and  our  per- 
formance. There  is  the  question  of  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  feasible  to  give  Congress  a  depend- 
able itemization  of  programs  which  may  not  come 
to  fruition  for  several  years,  by  which  time  the 
surrounding  circumstances  may  have  consider- 
ably altered.     There  is  the  question  of  the  degree 
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)  which  it  is  useful  to  provide  funds  on  a  bilateral 
usis  as  against  use  of  United  Nations  or  regional 
fancies.  There  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
n  should  emphasize  short-term  projects  of  pop- 
lar interest  or  long-range  projects  which  have  no 
bvious  popular  appeal. 

These  are  all  important  matters  which  justify, 

believe,  a  kind  of  study  which  it  is  difficult  for 
'abinet  members  or  Members  of  Congress  them- 
elves  to  undertake. 

But  none  of  these  questions  relates  to  the  basic 
alidity  of  the  program  itself.  It  would  indeed 
«  ironic  if,  now  that  the  Soviet  has  begun  giving 
id  to  its  allies  in  terms  of  billions  and  offering 
conomic  aid  to  free  nations  in  terms  of  hundreds 
if  millions,  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
rom  that  program  which  it  invented  and  let  the 
H)\kt  take  over  that  field. 

The  President  has,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
•esponsibility  to  formulate  the  foreign  policy  of 
nited  States.  And  surely  it  is  significant 
hat  he  judges  this  mutual  security  program  to 
*  "vitally  important  to  our  people"  and  "an  in- 
lispensable  part  of  our  national  effort."  That 
adgment,  expressed  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
of  March  19,  1956,  has  not  been  altered, 
rhe  President  told  me  that  this  morning.  To 
lave  this  program  appreciably  reduced,  inter- 
bred with,  or  put  in  jeopardy  would  gravely  en- 
langer  the  security  of  the  United  States.  That 
a  the  considered  judgment  of  the  President  and 
dl  his  advisers  who  are  charged  with  safeguard- 
ng  our  national  security.  I  urge,  therefore,  that 
he  requested  authorization  be  granted. 


Secretary  Dulles'  Departure 
or  NATO  Council  Meeting 

White  House  Announcement 

•Vhlte  House  press  release  dated  May  1 

The  Secretary  of  State,  prior  to  his  departure 

ror  Paris  this  afternoon,  conferred  with  the  Presi- 

lent  in  relation  to  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Min- 

of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

They  discussed  the  political  development  of  the 
Ulan  tic  community,  of  which  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  is  an  important  manifesta- 
ion.  The  President  expressed  his  great  interest 
u  the  matter,  an  interest  which  he  has  long  held 


and  which  was  intensified  by  his  experience  as 
Supreme  Commander  (Europe)  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  1951-1952. 

Secretary  Dulles'  Departure  Statement 

Press  release  229  dated  May  1 

I  am  leaving  for  Paris  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  This  will  be  an  important 
meeting  because  I  think  it  is  generally  realized 
that  the  North  Atlantic  community  needs  to  or- 
ganize itself  into  something  more  than  a  military 
alliance. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  military  aspects  of 
Nato  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  remains  essential  to  maintain  the  military 
strength  and  unity  of  the  free  nations.  It  is  this 
strength  and  unity  which  have  contributed  to  the 
present  disposition  of  the  Soviet  to  deemphasize 
violence  as  an  instrument  of  their  international 
policy.  If  we  want  that  happier  condition  to 
continue,  we  must  continue  the  policies  which 
brought  it  about. 

But  the  North  Atlantic  community  is  held  to- 
gether by  sentiments  far  more  profound  than  fear 
and  by  objectives  far  more  fundamental  than 
military  strength.  I  hope  and  expect  that  at  this 
meeting  we  will  begin  to  search  out  new  ways  to 
express  our  common  purposes. 

In  addition  to  attendance  at  the  Nato  meeting 
I  will  have  the  welcome  opportunity  to  exchange 
views  with  various  of  my  colleagues  with  respect 
to  matters  of  common  concern  to  our  countries. 
Such  meetings  are  a  usual  byproduct  of  a  Nato 
Council  meeting  and  are  of  great  value  in  main- 
taining harmony  and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  other  friendly  governments. 

I  plan  to  leave  Paris  for  Washington  next 
Sunday. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Rumanian  People's  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the  Rumanian 
People's  Republic,  Silviu  Brucan,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  April  30. 
For  the  text  of  the  Minister's  remarks  and  the  text 
of  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  225. 
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Technical  Cooperation  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia 


by  Stephen  P.  Dorsey 


The  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia — the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Afghanistan,  India,  and  Nepal — together  com- 
prise not  only  the  subcontinent  of  the  great  Asian 
land  mass  but  also  its  bridge  to  the  other  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Africa.  They  have  known 
the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  harsh  hand  of  the  con- 
queror from  the  beginning  of  our  civilization, 
which  was  cradled  in  their  midst.  Their  people 
vary  in  many  respects  from  one  country  to  an- 
other because  of  differences  in  their  indigenous 
circumstances  and  in  the  foreign  influences  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed,  but  they  share  a 
common  heritage  of  economic  deficiency  and 
political  difficulty. 

Of  fundamental  significance  is  the  dire  poverty 
that  characterizes  most  of  this  region.  Kainfall 
is  erratic — there  is  either  too  much  or  too  little. 
Water  supply  is  a  cause  of  constant  concern. 
Much  of  the  best  farmland  would  be  regarded  as 
submarginal  in  this  country.  Even  in  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  limited  water  supply 
and  the  acute  density  of  population  make  life 
difficult.  The  farmer — and  the  average  man  is  a 
farmer — lives  his  short  life  with  his  family,  and 
often  his  draft  animal,  in  a  one-  or  two-room 


+Mr.  Dorsey,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  Deputy  Regional  Director  for  the  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  His  article  is 
based  on  an  address  made  on  February  17  be- 
fore the  Institute  on  International  Affairs, 
Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 


mud  hut  on  a  caloric  intake  at  best  not  more  th 
two-thirds  that  of  the  average  American,  on 
annual  income  of  perhaps  $75. 

As  a  result  there  is  everywhere  an  almost  ov( 
powering  interest  in  development— in  "catchii 
up"  on  economic  progress.  The  impact  of  We; 
ern  civilization  in  recent  years  has  jarred  t 
people  from  the  passivism  of  centuries,  ai 
through  various  channels  better  ways  of  life  ha 
been  revealed.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  am 
poverty,  has  produced  the  social  unrest  that  cha 
acterizes  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  toda 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  Garland  Bennett,  who  ga- 
so  much  to  the  effective  launching  of  the  point 
program,  used  to  say  that  the  peoples  of  the  unde 
developed  countries  had  recently  been  able  to  & 
through  a  glass  window  the  way  people  lived  : 
the  Western  World.  It  was  now  up  to  us  to  opt 
the  window  and  enlarge  it  to  a  door  throug 
which  they  might  pass  to  share  some  of  the  tecl 
niques  and  accomplishments  of  the  West.  If  tl 
door  was  not  provided,  he  implied,  these  peopli 
would  blow  the  roof  off  to  gain  access  to  what  the 
wanted. 

In  recent  visits  that  I  have  made  to  the  area 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  intense  an 
almost  universal  drive  to  telescope  evolutionar 
progress.  Governments  are  under  compulsion  t 
bring  progress  to  the  masses  in  tangible,  realizabl 
form  now.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  air  were  charge 
with  an  impatience  for  economic  developmer 
which  will  not  be  denied.  In  this  very  imps 
tience,  of  course,  lies  the  danger  that,  in  the  searc 
for  a  panacea  for  poverty,  some  may  accept  th 
promises  of  Moscow  as  the  easiest  way  out. 
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onomic  and  Political  Problems 

Extraordinary  difficulties  block  the  way  of  eco- 
unic  development  and  effective  assistance  by  the 
oifed  States  in  its  accomplishment.  This  is  a 
irion  in  which  the  economic,  the  political,  and 
e  emotional  are  mixed  together  to  an  unusual 
Indeed,  one  simply  cannot  speak  of  eco- 
•mic  problems  and  plans  as  if  they  were  distinct 
nature  and  reasonably  separable  from  political 
•oblems.  A  few  specific  current  examples  are 
I  the  extended  difficulties  between  Saudi  Arabia 
id  Britain  over  boundaries  in  the  oil-rich  Ara- 
nn  Peninsula,  (2)  the  Pushtunistan  issue  be- 
een  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  (3)  the  Indus 
ver  water  dispute  between  Pakistan  and  India, 
)  the  problem  of  dividing  the  Jordan  River 
iters  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  Arabs  and 
raelis. 

Problems  of  this  sort  create  uncertainties  as 
'11  as  serious  tensions.  These  uncertainties  affect 
ivate  business  and  private  investment,  foreign 
d  domestic ;  they  affect  what  the  local  govern- 
ents  are  able  to  do  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
nited  States  can  help.  In  dealing  with  these 
oblems  we  are  confronted  not  merely  with  a 
mplex  situation  but  with  a  perilous  one.  The 
treme  nationalism  of  these  new  nations  is  com- 
icated  by  their  fears  and  memories  of  colonial- 
o  and  by  the  feeling  that  economic  dependency 
a  primary  source  of  political  weakness.  In  the 
iddle  East,  the  years  since  the  Palestine  par- 
ion  have  brought  no  healing  of  the  wounds 
?ated  in  the  Arab- Israel  struggle.  These  have 
en  7  years  of  unabated  tensions  and  bitterness 
d  recurrent  bloodshed.  They  have  also  been  7 
are  of  a  continuing,  painstaking  search  for 
aee.  Yet  there  is  no  peace  in  Palestine.  The 
'pute  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  under- 
s  all  the  problems  with  which  that  area  is  beset 
d  remains  a  lighted  fuse  that  could  at  any  time 
ich  off  a  potential  world  war  in  the  atomic  age. 
To  the  north  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Communist 
iina,  together  controlling  one-third  of  the 
>rld'a  population  and  a  quarter  of  the  earth's 
rface,  border  this  arc  of  the  Middle  East  and 
uth  Asia  which  contains  resources  vital  to  the 
•lfare  of  the  free  world.  Here  are  not  only 
inganese,  chrome,  mica,  and  other  minerals  but 
so  some  two-thirds  of  the  world's  proven  oil  re- 
'ves.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  these  Com- 
inist  neighbors  maintain  10  million  men  under 
ms — the  largest  force  ever  assembled  in  peace- 


time during  the  history  of  the  world;  that  their 
resource  development  and  nuclear  capabilities  are 
steadily  increasing;  or  that  their  leaders  have 
vowed  that  their  system  will  eventually  achieve 
world  domination.  During  the  1940  negotiations 
with  the  Nazis,  the  Soviets  made  it  clear  that  "the 
focal  point  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  [lay]  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
Persian  Gulf." l  Their  courtship  of  the  Near  East 
during  the  past  year  is  abundant  evidence  that 
they  still  feel  the  same  way. 

Launching  of  U.S.  Aid  Program 

Thus  the  security  of  this  area  has  necessarily 
come  to  be  a  source  of  deepest  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
For  when  any  nation  falls  victim  to  Communist 
aggression  the  Soviets  become  stronger  and  U.S. 
safety  is  reduced.  The  mutual  security  program 
was  established  to  meet  this  threat  to  human  lib- 
erty through  measures  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic. Its  military  provisions  were  established  to 
provide,  to  countries  which  desire  such  aid,  limited 
military  programs  which  will  contribute  to  their 
internal  security  and  which  will  strengthen  their 
ability  to  resist  external  aggression. 

As  for  the  economic  phase  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  it  undertakes  to  aid  in  the  preservation 
of  stable  free  governments  and  institutions,  the 
development  of  self-sustaining  economies,  and  the 
removal  of  discriminations  and  restrictions  im- 
peding trade  with  and  among  the  individual  states. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower  said,  "We  are 
ready,  in  short,  to  dedicate  our  strength  to  serving 
the  needs,  rather  than  the  fears,  of  the  world." 
On  returning  from  his  trip  to  the  Near  East  the 
same  year,  Secretary  Dulles  put  it  another  way: 

The  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  Asia  demand  better 
standards  of  living,  and  the  day  is  past  when  their 
aspirations  can  be  ignored.  The  task  is  one  primarily 
for  the  governments  and  the  peoples  themselves.  In 
some  cases  they  can  use  their  available  resources,  such 
as  oil  revenues,  to  better  advantage.  There  are,  however, 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  usefully  help,  not 
with  masses  of  money  but  by  contributing  advanced 
technical  knowledge  about  transport,  communication, 
fertilization,  and  use  of  water  for  irrigation.  .  .  .  Money 
wisely  spent  for  this  area  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  will  give  the  American  people  a  good  return  in 
terms  of  better  understanding  and  cooperation. 

American  private  enterprise  has  long  engaged 


1  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  19S9-19ffl,  Department  of  State 
publication  3023,  p.  259. 
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in  economic  cooperation  with  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia.  Yankee  traders  went  to  this  part  of 
the  world  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  Republic. 
One  of  the  first  American  technical  experts  might 
be  said  to  be  Eli  Smith  from  Northford,  Conn., 
who  took  the  printing  press  to  Syria  in  1834.  Ex- 
Confederate  technicians  contributed  their  skills  to 
the  development  of  the  area  after  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  These,  however,  were  all  private 
ventures.  It  was  not  until  World  War  II  that  the 
U.S.  Government  extended  limited  lend-lease  aid 
and  credits  to  some  of  the  countries  of  the  area. 

In  January  1949  technical  assistance  under  gov- 
ernment auspices  was  announced  as  the  fourth 
point  of  President  Truman's  inaugural  address. 
The  following  year  the  first  technical  experts 
under  point  4  reached  the  Near  East  and  Asia.  A 
program  of  this  sort  could  not  be  developed  over- 
night. It  took  time.  But  today  some  hundreds 
of  U.S.  technicians  are  attached  to  International 
Cooperation  Administration  missions  in  the  area, 
advising  cooperating  governments  in  new  methods 
and  techniques  in  agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries, 
health,  housing,  education,  natural  resources,  in- 
dustry, transportation,  communications,  and  pub- 
lic administration.  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
technicians  in  these  fields  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  advanced  training  or  are  pro- 
vided basic  instruction  in  regional  training  courses 
at  the  American  University  of  Beirut.  Today 
bilateral  programs  are  operating  in  Iran,  India, 
Israel,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  and  all  of 
the  independent  Arab  States  except  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Yemen. 

Although  Moscow  tries  to  represent  them  as 
instruments  by  which  underdeveloped  countries 
are  forced  into  imperialist  subjugation,  the  general 
agreements  under  which  technical  cooperation 
programs  are  authorized  must  be  based  on  other 
governments'  requests  for  technical  assistance. 
They  provide  for  open  publication  of  essential 
information  pertaining  to  the  program.  More- 
over, the  requesting  country  agrees  to  integrate 
the  programs  and  make  good  use  of  their  results, 
to  cooperate  with  other  countries  in  carrying  out 
technical  programs  and  maintaining  world  peace, 
and  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  costs.  Thus  techni- 
cal cooperation  is  not  a  one-way  transaction. 
Rather  it  is  a  completely  voluntary,  two-way 
pari  aership  that  grows  from  mutual  respect,  trust, 
and  the  recognition  of  common  interests. 

Together  with  the  broad  general  agreements, 


program  and  project  agreements  establish  UJ 
and  local  government  contributions  to,  and  tJ 
administration  of,  particular  technical  assistan 
projects.  There  are  today  some  700  such  agr^l 
ments  in  effect  with  the  countries  of  the  Near  Eal 
and  South  Asia. 

Our  technical  assistance  programs  have  bev, 
growing  in  many  ways.  The  number  of  technician 
operating  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  h 
increased  from  850  in  1953  to  1,100  at  the  end 
1955;  the  scope  of  the  programs,  at  first  confin<« 
largely  to  the  immediate  and  basic  needs  for  mod 
food,  better  health,  and  more  education,  has  bet. 
expanded  to  cover  many  other  fields.    For  sor.,j 
countries  our  technical  assistance  programs  ev 
include  training  in  the  peacetime  uses  of  atom 
energy. 

Our  bilateral  technical  assistance  programs 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  have  been  suppl 
mented  by  United  Nations  technical  assistan 
programs,  the  U.S.  contributions  to  which  ha" 
increased  steadily  each  year.   Our  first  contrib 
tion  for  the  18-month  period  from  July  1,  1950, 
December  31, 1951,  was  $12,007,500.  For  the  sixi 
period    (calendar   year    1956)    $15,500,000    wi 
authorized  by  the  Congress.   The  limiting  fact( 
on  the  U.N.  technical  programs  has  not  been  tl 
amount  of  money  which  the  United  States  is  wil 
ing  to  put  into  these  multilateral  programs ;  it 
rather  the  inability  or  failure  of  other  nations  i 
increase  their  contributions.  We  are  convinced  ( 
the  value  of  a  U.N.  program.  We  do  not  want 
to  become  a  U.S.  program  in  disguise. 

1 

Need  for  Development  Aid 

In  the  early  days  of  point  4  the  hope  was  ths 
technical  assistance  would  be  enough  to  help  tl1 
countries  of  the  Near  East  to  help  themselve; 
As  time  went  on,  it  became  apparent  that  increas 
ing  technical  competence  was  not  enough  unless 
could  be  harnessed.  There  is  no  sense  in  teachin 
farmers  how  to  double  their  crops,  for  exampli 
if  the  increased  harvest  cannot  be  marketed,  or  i 
increasing  efficiency  and  thus  releasing  labor  froi 
the  farm  if  it  cannot  find  profitable  utilizatio 
elsewhere.  Conversely,  credits  for  a  Helmand  Va 
ley  project  in  Afghanistan  are  useless  if  techni 
cians  have  not  been  trained  to  carry  on  the  nece* 
sary  operations  and  maintenance.  In  the  man 
countries  of  the  area  in  which  there  are  serious  ecc 
nomic  imbalances,  technical  assistance  and  devel 
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opment  or  special  economic  aid  clearly  cannot  be 
divorced  from  each  other. 

The  first  U.S.  Government  grant  aid  to  the  Arab 
States  and  Iran  for  capital  development  and  other 
purposes  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1953. 
iel  had  already  received  such  funds  for  "relief 
and  resettlement  projects"  for  refugees  coming 
into  Israel,  and  there  had  been  grants  to  the  U.N. 
Belief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
\r\va).  In  South  Asia  funds  for  develop- 
ment had  been  similarly  available  but  were  not 
separately  delineated  until  after  1953.  Since  the 
mutual  security  program  first  got  under  way  in 
fiscal  year  1951  an  average  total  of  $275  million, 
including  both  technical  assistance  and  develop- 
ment aid,  has  been  provided  annually  to  the  co- 
operating countries  of  the  Near  East  and  South 
a.  The  major  beneficiaries  have  been  India, 
Israel,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Egypt,  with  the  re- 
maining countries  receiving  annual  assistance 
averaging  several  million  dollars  per  year.   It  is 

mificant  that  of  total  mutual  security  funds 
available  to  the  area  in  fiscal  year  1956  over  one- 
third  are  in  the  form  of  loans. 

In  addition  development  aid  has  taken  the  form 
of  direct  loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
of  indirect  credits  through  our  32  percent  interest 
in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  The  Export-Import  Bank,  as  of  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1955,  had  afforded  credits  total- 
ing $300  million  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 
Of  these  the  largest  have  been  $135  million  to 
Israel,  $53  million  to  Iran,  and  $39.5  million  to 
Afghanistan.  The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
.-t  ruction  and  Development  has  extended  loans  in 
the  following  amounts :  Iraq,  $12.8  million ;  India, 
19.7  million;  Pakistan,  $77.25  million;  and 
Lebanon,  $27  million  (for  the  Litani  River  De- 
velopment Project).  Last  February  Egypt  an- 
nounced that  agreement  in  principle  had  been 
reached  with  the  bank  on  its  offer  to  lend  $200 
million  to  help  finance  Egypt's  $1.3  billion  High 
Aswan  Dam  project. 

The  response  to  the  program,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, has  been  favorable  throughout  the  area.  I 
have  gained  this  impression  from  direct  contacts 
not  only  with  officials,  who  appreciate  the  sound- 
of  its  long-range  goals,  but  also  from  the 
man  in  the  street  who  has  had  direct  contact  with 
U.S.  technicians  and  projects.  In  personal  visits 
to  many  of  our  projects  in  the  field  I  have  found 
everywhere  able,  dedicated  Americans  who  work 


with  their  hands,  in  dirty  clothes,  far  from  the 
comforts  of  the  local  capital,  next  to  eager  local 
citizens  who  are  learning  at  their  sides.  They  are 
true  shirt-sleeve  ambassadors.  No  greater  com- 
pliment to  the  effectiveness  of  their  work  could 
be  paid  to  them  than  the  Communists'  recent  adop- 
tion of  a  program  of  economic  aid  to  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia. 

Programs  in  India  and  Pakistan 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  evaluate  the  program, 
its  goals  and  accomplishments,  in  two  great  coun- 
tries of  South  Asia — India  and  Pakistan. 

The  Government  of  India  is  deeply  aware  of 
lessons  learned  from  revolutionary  history  over 
the  last  10  years.  It  knows  that  agrarian  discon- 
tent in  China  was  used  by  Mao  Tse-tung  as  an 
effective  weapon  to  overthrow  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  same  agrarian  discontent  was  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  weapon  in  Indochina.  In  India  the 
75  percent  of  the  people  living  in  small  villages 
have  seen  just  enough  change  to  whet  their 
appetite  for  substantial  betterment  in  their  lives. 
Accordingly,  India's  first  Five- Year  Plan,  which 
has  just  ended,  emphasized  improvement  in  rural 
life,  not  only  by  increasing  the  food  supply  but  by 
returning  the  benefits  of  that  production  to  the 
farmers.  In  the  first  years  of  our  program  in 
India  more  than  90  percent  of  American  assistance 
went  into  helping  that  country  meet  its  goals. 

Picture  an  Indian  village  in  midsummer.  The 
sun  burns  through  clouds  of  dust  choking  every- 
one who  walks  through  the  dirt  paths  in  the  112- 
degree  temperature.  Clustered  closely  together  so 
as  to  use  no  more  of  the  precious  land  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  are  the  windowless,  mud  houses 
in  which  families  of  a  dozen  persons  often  live  in 
an  area  the  size  of  an  ordinary  American  living 
room.  Teen-age  boys  labor  to  do  a  man's  work 
plowing  the  baked  ground  in  anticipation  of  the 
monsoon.  Girl  wives  pound  chapatis— flat,  hard 
pancakes — amid  clouds  of  flies,  their  babies  lying 
in  the  dirt  beside  them. 

But  there  is  no  depression  or  self-pity  among 
these  people.  The  village  leaders  proudly  show  a 
visitor  the  new  school,  the  first  the  village  has  ever 
had ;  the  covered  well,  sanitary  for  the  first  time ; 
the  village  handicraft  industry.  They  tell  you 
proudly  of  the  community-development  and  ex- 
tension program  which  in  the  past  2  years  has 
reached  some  60  million  of  India's  poorest  people. 
In  the  Ganges  Plain  3,000  new  deep  wells  will  irri- 
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gate  more  than  1  million  acres.  New  water- 
storage  dams  will  provide  irrigation  for  another 
4  million  acres,  increasing  food  production  by  over 
2  million  tons  when  completed.  American  tech- 
nicians have  provided  catalytic  acceleration  in 
these  enterprises  and  in  the  control  of  malaria, 
improvement  of  sanitation,  provision  of  pure 
drinking  water,  village  schools,  and  improved 
farming  methods,  including  soil  conservation  and 
land  reclamation. 

As  for  urban  life,  India's  second  Five- Year 
Plan,  launched  April  15,  will  emphasize  the  speed- 
ing-up of  industrialization.  In  the  cities  great 
numbers  of  unemployed  and  underemployed  peo- 
ple walk  the  streets  searching  for  work,  eking  out 
a  precarious  existence  by  performing  odd  jobs  for 
little  pay.  The  U.S.  program  over  the  last  year 
and  in  future  years  will  augment  India's  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  industrial  growth.  The  United 
States  will  extend  assistance  in  electric  power, 
transport,  and  industry.  Private  industrial  de- 
velopment will  be  assisted  by  advisory  technical 
and  managerial  assistance,  industrial  credit,  and 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  private  capital  in- 
vestment. The  second  Five- Year  Plan  aims  to 
absorb  8  million  new  people  into  the  labor  force. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  India  and 
here  concerning  the  division  of  industry  by  the 
Government  into  a  public  and  a  private  sector, 
giving  rise  to  misunderstanding  of  what  some 
characterize  as  India's  "socialization."  Where 
private  capital  is  not  available  for  investment  the 
state  has  stepped  in  to  enable  the  economy  as  a 
whole  to  advance  rapidly,  for  rapid  advance  is 
essential  to  success.  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  for 
all  his  neutralism  and  his  display  of  friendliness 
during  the  visit  of  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev,  is 
and  has  been  determinedly  anti-Communist  do- 
mestically. In  fact  India  has  not  hesitated  to  jail 
numbers  of  Communists  at  any  time  that  she 
deemed  it  necessary  to  protect  public  security. 

Our  aid  to  India,  although  substantial,  has  been 
only  a  small  portion  of  what  India  herself  has  in- 
vested in  her  electrifying  development  from  the 
stagnation  of  Indian  life  under  colonial  rule.  We 
are  vitally  concerned  in  the  successful  evolution 
of  India,  for  it  is  a  free  and  democratic  state.  Al- 
though the  United  States  takes  a  different  stand 
from  that  of  Nehru  with  regard  to  the  realities 
of  Soviet  designs  on  Asia,  nevertheless  we  can 
agree  emphatically  with  his  determination  to  build 


a  democratic  and  free  society  under  an  independ 
ent  government. 

There  are  two  large  show  windows  in  Asia 
That  of  Communist  China  displays  temptinglj 
wares  produced  by  totalitarian  methods.  India's 
is  based  on  the  principles  of  freedom,  independ 
ence,  and  democracy.  If  Communist  China's  ex- 
periment proves  the  more  successful,  the  people.1 
of  Asia  may  believe  that  in  that  direction  lies  th( 
best  means  for  achieving  their  desires  for  a  bettei 
life.  If  India  does  not  succeed,  the  result  woulc 
be  massive  tragedy  for  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

In  this  context  it  is  important  for  India  to  be 
able  to  count  on  our  aid  year  by  year  until  sht 
achieves  her  goals.  The  amount  of  the  aid  is  nol 
as  important  as  the  certainty  on  the  part  of  India's 
Government  that  a  definite  amount  can  be  counted 
on,  so  that  India  can  make  a  long-term  calculation 
of  the  resources  available  to  her  in  connection  with 
the  achievement  of  her  second  Five- Year  Plan. 
It  is  important  also  that  Indians  feel  that  we 
appreciate  their  struggle  and  do  not  begrudge  them 
assistance.  The  people  of  India  are  determined 
to  achieve  a  better  life  with  us  or  without  us.  If 
we  are  unwilling  or  begrudging  in  our  assistance, 
Russia  stands  ready  to  take  our  place  as  their 
friend. 

Turning  to  Pakistan,  we  find  a  country  which 
has  taken  a  clear  stand  at  our  side  in  uncondi- 
tional opposition  to  Communist  aggression.  Pak- 
istan has  joined  with  other  freedom-loving  na- 
tions to  the  East  to  form  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  and  is  united  with  countries 
to  the  West  in  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Pakistan  en- 
tered this  company  of  free  and  independent  na- 
tions confronted  with  the  economic  absurdity  of 
her  territory's  division  into  two  parts  by  a  thous- 
and miles  of  Indian  territory.  Her  major  eco- 
nomic difficulties  arise  from  the  poverty  and  low 
productivity  of  her  masses  of  people,  the  heart- 
rending problem  of  providing  for  her  refugees, 
and  her  critical  budgetary  and  foreign  exchange 
situation.  These  problems  reach  staggering  mag- 
nitude because  Pakistan  entered  upon  her  inde- 
pendence with  only  a  handful  of  skilled  mana- 
gerial and  administrative  leaders  and  technically 
trained  experts.  In  the  old  colonial  days  most 
Hindus  of  good  families  attended  British  schools, 
but  few  Moslems  had  this  advantage.  Pakistan's 
capacity  to  progress  is  limited  by  the  very  small 
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number  of  Pakistanis  trained  sufficiently  to  cope 
with  the  country's  towering  problems  of  economic 
and  social  development. 

Nevertheless,  Pakistan  Government  leaders  are 
struggling  valiantly  with  the  maintenance  of  po- 
litical stability,  the  development  of  adequate  mili- 
tary strength  for  national  defense,  and  above  all 
the  betterment  of  daily  life  for  the  population  at 
large  on  which  depends  the  achievement  of  the 
first  two  goals.  In  1954  a  combination  of  natural 
disasters  and  unfavorable  market  conditions  taxed 
Pakistan's  resources  to  the  limit,  forcing  her  to 
request  emergency  aid  from  the  United  States. 
The  country  is  just  rallying  from  that  year  of 
adversity. 

In  assisting  the  Pakistan  Government  to  de- 
velop its  economy,  the  United  States  has  empha- 
sized agricultural  production,  mineral  and  forest 
exploitation,  stimulation  of  new  industry  and  in- 
vestment, and  supplying  of  critical  raw  materials 
and  consumer  goods.  Defense  support  has  also 
been  granted  to  supply  Pakistan  with  equipment 
to  strengthen  her  armed  forces  and  to  assist  in 
developing  and  expanding  industry  and  transpor- 
tation. In  West  Pakistan,  which  is  much  too  dry, 
and  East  Pakistan,  which  is  subjected  to  recur- 
rent floods,  the  assistance  which  we  are  giving 
to  the  water  resources  program  has  been  crucial. 
Pakistan's  inflationary  problems  and  the  conse- 
quent pressures  on  standards  of  living  have  been 
eased  by  financial  assistance  for  importation  of 
essential  consumer  goods  and  raw  materials. 

But  in  the  villages  Pakistan's  poorest  people 
will  tell  you  that  they  want  more  than  enough  to 
eat.  "We  want  a  school,"  they  say  in  village  after 
village  in  Pakistan.  If  you  ask  why,  they  tell 
you  that  they  cannot  cope  with  the  new  issues 
arising  in  their  lives.  "We  cannot  read,"  they 
say.  "We  don't  know  how  to  protect  ourselves 
when  we  sell  our  products  or  make  a  rental  agree- 
ment or  a  contract  or  try  to  understand  the  tax 
laws."  They  also  say,  "We  don't  know  how  to 
protect  ourselves  against  sickness."  Pakistan's 
awakening  people  not  only  need  but  demand  edu- 
cation. But  this  demand  is  particularly  difficult 
for  Pakistan  to  meet  because  of  the  shortage  of 
trained  people.  To  assist  at  this  critical  point 
five  major  United  States  educational  institutions 
have  entered  into  contracts  with  provincial  edu- 
cational institutions  in  Pakistan.  Other  United 
States  technicians  are  assisting  in  the  fight  against 
malaria  and  tuberculosis,  village  environmental 
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sanitation  programs,  and  village  training  centers, 
which  are  developing  local  Pakistan  workers  to 
help  in  a  countrywide  cooperative  program  with 
this  stanch  protagonist  of  the  free  world. 

U.S.  Objectives 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  United  States  has 
tried  in  recent  years  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia  in  response  to  the 
area's  needs  for  rural  and  industrial  development. 
It  has  provided  technical  assistance  to  most  of  the 
countries ;  its  efforts  have  complemented  U.N.  pro- 
grams in  the  same  field.  It  has  made  substantial 
loans  both  directly  and  through  its  membership  in 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  It  has  provided  some  special 
economic  aid  of  a  capital  nature. 

We  shall  not  be  stampeded  by  Russian  promises 
of  extensive  aid  to  that  part  of  the  world,  but  we 
shall  carry  out  the  most  effective  programs  of  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  economic- development  as- 
sistance programs  that  we  can  devise.  In  our 
programs  we  shall  continue  to  emphasize  mutual- 
ity of  interest  and  flexibility  of  approach.  Ap- 
portionment of  funds  among  countries  will  depend 
much  on  need  and  demonstration  of  effective  ab- 
sorptive capacity.  And,  finally,  we  shall  work  to 
encourage  conditions  under  which  private  invest- 
ment will  show  an  increasing  interest  in  the  area 
and  reduce  the  need  for  public  assistance.  We 
hope  that  these  measures  will  be  effective  in  aiding 
the  countries  of  the  area  toward  a  better  economic 
and  social  climate,  toward  peace  and  stability,  and 
toward  a  strong  will  to  withstand  imperialist  en- 
croachment against  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 


German  Atomic  Energy  Minister 
To  Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  4 
(press  release  239)  that  Franz  Josef  Strauss, 
German  Federal  Minister  for  Atomic  Energy 
Affairs,  will  arrive  in  the  United  States  on  May  11 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government.  He 
will  visit  various  Aec  installations  and  call  on 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  He  will  also  discuss  with  U.S.  offi- 
cials matters  of  common  interest  relating  to  the 
special  area  of  his  responsibility. 

Minister  Strauss  is  a  member  and  cofounder  of 
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the  Christian  Socialist  Union  (Csu),  the  Bavarian 
counterpart  of  Chancellor  Adenauer's  Christian 
Democratic  Union  (Cdu).  As  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  has  had  a  major  part  in  the  framing 
of  legislation  establishing  effective  parliamentary 
controls  of  the  German  Armed  Forces.     He  has 


also  been  a  stanch  advocate  of  plans  promoting 
European  security  and  integration.  Ills  present 
post  as  Minister  for  Atomic  Energy  is  a  newly 
created  Cabinet  position,  with  responsibilities  en- 
compassing national  and  international  problems 
of  nuclear  energy. 


Coordination  of  British  and  American  Policy  in  World  Affairs 


by  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 


I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  of  you  here  are 
fully  aware  of  the  glory  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Coventry  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  The  name  of  this  city  is  a  synonym  for 
courage  of  the  highest  order.  During  the  anxious 
years  of  World  War  II,  the  American  newspapers 
and  radio  told  us  of  the  destruction  which  you 
were  suffering.  We  marveled  at  your  endurance 
and  morale.  We  marveled  at  your  ability  to  sus- 
tain a  high  rate  of  industrial  production  on  which 
the  very  life  of  this  nation  depended,  when  it 
seemed  to  us  that  hardly  a  brick  could  have  been 
left  standing  here  or  a  wheel  kept  turning.  We 
were  proud  to  think  that  we  had  as  our  allies 
people  who  could  set  us  such  an  example  of  fight- 
ing spirit. 

You  have  virtually  built  a  new  Coventry  in  the 
past  10  years,  and  you  have  done  it  beautifully. 
It  is  modern  and  efficient ;  it  offers  pleasing  vistas 
to  the  eye;  and  it  bespeaks  the  progressive,  for- 
ward-moving spirit  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Coventry. 

No  one  has  to  tell  me  why  Warwickshire  is  one 
of  the  great  industrial  centers  of  this  nation.  I 
have  seen  the  reason  for  myself. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  Americans  were 
proud  to  have  you  as  our  allies.  We  felt  that  way 
in  World  War  I  and  again  in  World  War  II,  and 
we  feel  the  same  way  today. 

What  is  it  that  through  two  hard-fought  wars 
and  10  following  years  of  international  crises  has 

Address  made  before  the  Warwickshire  Robiry  Clubs 
:ii  Coventry,  England,  on  Apr.  19. 


maintained  unbroken  and  completely  unimpaired 
the  close  and  intimate  alliance  between  us?  Can 
it  be  that  this  is  simply  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  an  outgrowth  of  this  country,  indebted  to 
you  for  our  free  institutions,  for  industrial  and 
other  discoveries  first  made  here,  indebted  for  the 
very  blood  in  the  veins  of  so  many  of  our  citizens? 
This  is  certainly  a  great  part  of  the  answer. 

Respect  for  the  Dignity  off  Man 

I  suggest,  however,  that  the  fundamental  reason 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  an  almost  identical 
attitude  toward  mankind  which  makes  us  natural 
allies.  Expressed  in  the  simplest  possible  terms, 
this  attitude  reflects  the  fact  that  we  both  respect 
the  dignity  of  man. 

This  respect  for  man's  dignity  is  the  foundation 
of  our  free  societies  and  is  the  basis  of  our  ap- 
proach to  world  affairs.  We  not  only  intend  to 
preserve  our  own  freedom  and  independence,  but 
we  stand  together  in  unalterable  opposition  to 
tyranny,  terrorism,  and  aggression  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  this  globe — to  any  form  of  oppression 
which  denies  the  rights  of  man. 

In  the  joint  Anglo-American  declaration  issued 
in  Washington  in  February,2  Prime  Minister  Eden 
and  President  Eisenhower  gave  us  a  timely  re- 
minder that  this  very  question  of  the  dignity  of 
man  is  the  central  issue  confronting  the  world 
in  this  year  of  1956.  Our  position  reflects  our 
common  belief  that  the  state  exists  for  the  benefit 
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f  man — that  people  have  a  basic  right  to  a  gov- 
nunent  of  their  own  choice. 

To  make  clear  exactly  where  we  stand,  as  the 
'rime  Minister  and  the  President  did  in  the  Wash- 
igton  Declaration,  serves  a  valuable  purpose. 
\y  explaining  to  those  with  whom  you  have  dif- 
erences  just  why  you  take  issue  with  them,  a 
usis  is  provided  for  an  approach  to  a  better  un- 
eretanding.  An  opportunity  is  created  to  recon- 
ile  your  differences.  In  concrete  terms,  you  tell 
ther  nations  what  you  expect  from  them  and  what 
00  are  ready  to  give  in  return. 

Our  aims  and  intentions  are  well  known,  and 

are  made  clear  by  our  actions.     We  have 

Dined  together  with  other  nations  to  form  vol- 

ntary  associations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 

decent  and  orderly  world  in  which  all  may  have 
lie  opportunity  to  advance  their  legitimate  inter- 
Our  sole  object  is  to  deter  aggression,  pre- 
ent  unwarranted  interference  by  any  nation  in 
he  internal  affairs  of  its  neighbors,  and  thereby 
o  preserve  peace. 

In  the  past  10  years,  Britain  and  America  have 
y  their  independent  action  assisted  more  than  600 
lillion  people  in  scores  of  lands  to  become  free 
ations.  Britain's  record  in  this  respect  is  par- 
icularly  admirable.  While  you  most  prop- 
rly  have  refused  to  bow  to  terrorism  or  to  acqui- 
sce  in  lawless  action,  you  are  continuing  to  foster 
nd  support  orderly  movements  toward  self-gov- 
nnnent  among  peoples  as  they  show  themselves 
eady  for  it.  At  this  very  moment  in  Malaya, 
ifrica,  and  the  Caribbean  you  are  assisting  Brit- 
on territories  in  their  progress  toward  entry  into 
he  community  of  independent  nations. 

Our  two  countries  have  also  demonstrated  their 
ympathetic  concern  for  the  economic  difficulties 
f  others ;  and  in  order  to  help  peoples  to  improve 
heir  standards  of  living,  we  have  provided  goods, 
echnical  aid,  and  funds  on  a  prodigious  scale. 
Mnce  1945  the  United  States  alone  has  provided 
vei  S52  billion  in  various  forms  of  aid  to  other 
ations  and  has  sought  a  general  expansion  of 
rade  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis.  In  no  in- 
tance  of  rendering  such  aid  to  others  has  either 
Britain  or  America  attached  any  conditions  to  the 
living  which  would  in  any  way  jeopardize  the 
reedom  or  integrity  of  the  recipients. 
j  As  a  means  of  preventing  aggression,  wTe  have 
•anded  together  with  some  50  nations  in  collective 
ecurity  arrangements.     Simultaneously,  we  keep 
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the  door  open  and  encourage  all  nations  to  seek  the 
solution  of  their  differences  and  disputes  through 
peaceful  negotiation.  Many  nations  are  ready 
to  assist  in  such  undertakings,  and  the  United 
Nations  offers  an  ever-present  tribunal  for  this 
purpose. 

Let  others  show  us  a  genuine  change  of  heart, 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  not  find  in  Brit- 
ain or  America  any  lack  of  will  to  bridge  the 
differences  and  cleavages  that  sharply  divide  the 
world. 

Joint  Efforts  in  Middle  East 

While  we  watch  vigilantly  and  unceasingly  for 
signs  of  such  a  true  change,  we  shall  continue  to 
exert  our  not  inconsiderable  influence  to  prevent 
conflicts  and  maintain  peace.  An  example  of  the 
close  coordination  of  British  and  American  policy 
for  this  purpose  is  seen  in  the  efforts  we  are 
making  in  the  Middle  East.  May  I  emphasize, 
in  this  connection,  that  I  deplore  the  erroneous 
impression  given  recently  in  the  press  that  a  major 
difference  of  opinion  exists  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments on  Middle  East  policies.  From  time  to 
time  rumors  have  circulated  alleging  friction  or 
disagreement  between  London  and  Washington. 

Only  last  week,  in  Kansas  City,  Sir  Roger 
Makins  referred  to  these  rumors  and  said :  "Fre- 
quently I,  who  am  in  continuous  contact  with  the 
United  States  administration,  am  unable  to 
fathom  what  people  are  talking  about."  On  the 
basis  of  my  own  continuous  contacts  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  I  fully  concur  with  my 
Washington  colleague's  statement.  It  can  and 
should  be  stated  clearly  and  unequivocally  that  the 
American  and  British  Governments  are  in  close 
contact  and  constant  touch  on  all  problems  in 
which  they  are  jointly  concerned  throughout  the 
world  and  specifically  concerning  the  present  ten- 
sion in  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  is  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  area,  of  the  fact  that  its  security 
vitally  affects  the  safety  of  Western  Europe,  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  problems  there  are  critical  and 
delicate.  As  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  situation  that  is  like  a  pile 
of  jackstraws ;  and  we  must  take  care  not  to  bring 
down  the  entire  heap.  Yet  everything  possible 
must  be  done  to  preserve  peace  in  the  area  and  to 
encourage  a  settlement  which  does  justice  to  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 
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There  is  no  divergence  whatsoever  between 
Britain  and  America  on  these  objectives,  and  we 
are  in  full  accord  on  the  two  major  lines  of  policy 
that  are  called  for.  The  first  is  to  give  our  strong 
support  to  the  United  Nations  mission  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  area.  President  Eisenhower 
pledged  this  support,  declaring  that  the  United 
States  "will  observe  its  commitments  within  con- 
stitutional means  to  oppose  any  aggression"  in  the 
Middle  East  and  will  support  and  assist  any  na- 
tion which  might  be  subjected  to  such  aggression. 

Baghdad  Pact 

The  second  great  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  for  the  Middle  East  area  is  to 
provide  adequate  protection  against  aggression 
from  outside.  For  this  purpose,  free  nations  of 
the  area,  together  with  Britain,  have  associated 
themselves  in  a  collective  security  agreement  under 
the  Baghdad  Pact.  Though  the  United  States  is 
not  a  member,  it  gives  constant  support  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Pact  and  is  providing  substan- 
tial economic  and  military  assistance  to  the  Pact 
members.  The  extent  of  our  support  is  indicated 
by  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  observer  delegation 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Loy  Henderson  and  Admiral  [John 
H.]  Cassady,  is  now  in  Tehran  for  consultation 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  Council.3 

The  deep  personal  interest  which  President 
Eisenhower  takes  in  the  Middle  East  situation, 
and  his  strong  desire  to  see  tranquillity  restored  to 
the  area,  was  demonstrated  in  his  sending  personal 
messages  last  week  to  the  Heads  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Israeli  Governments. 

British  good  will  with  respect  to  that  area  was 
also  concretely  demonstrated  by  your  announce- 
ment in  Tehran  last  week  of  substantial  new  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  the  member  nations  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact.  American  good  will  was  demon- 
strated by  the  U.S.  announcement  in  Tehran  on 
April  16  of  our  readiness  to  discuss  a  program  of 
broader  economic  cooperation  coordinated  through 
the  Baghdad  Pact  organization,  and  only  yester- 
day the  U.S.  became  a  full  member  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Pact.  The  benefits  of 
British  and  American  assistance  are  bound  to  ex- 
tend to  all  the  nations  of  the  area. 

This,  then,  is  the  pattern  of  British  and  Ameri- 


can policy  toward  their  neighbors  throughout  e 
world — encouraging  the  peaceful  settlement  f 
differences  and  disputes,  offering  our  offices  to  t  a 
end,  joining  in  defenses  against  aggression,  ai 
providing  full-scale  economic  assistance  for  • 
improvement  of  standards  of  living. 

This  is  a  pattern  of  international  conduct  wh  1 
must  appeal  to  all  men  of  good  will.  It  is  {- 
propriate  to  discuss  these  matters  with  rep  • 
sentatives  of  International  Rotary,  which 
pledged  to  the  advancement  of  understandii , 
good  will,  and  world  peace  through  world  f ello 
ship. 

The  approach  of  our  two  countries  to  world  ; 
fairs  is,  I  believe,  the  portent  of  a  dawn  that  1 1 
world  has  long  awaited.     It  reflects  the  good  vi . 
and  determination  of  all  the  world's  millions  w  • 
are    dedicated   to   the   ways    of   freedom.    T 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the  Unit 
States  of  America,  and  the  many  nations  close 
associated  with  us  are  the  true  guardians  of  tl 
good  will  and  determination  and  will  hold  ale 
the  light  of  freedom  until  its  rays  may  reach  in 
all  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 


Commemoration  of  First 
U.S.-Swedish  Treaty 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  > 
Stockholm  on  April  3  by  John  Moors  Cabot,  U* 
Ambassador  to  Sweden,  and  Swedish  Foreig 
Minister  Osten  Unden  on  the  occasion  of  the  pr 
sentation  to  the  Swedish  Government  of  t) 
Franklin  Commemorative  Medal.1 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  CABOT 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  ag 
your  country  and  ours  signed  their  first  Treaty  c 
Amity  and  Commerce.  This  year,  many  organ 
zations  in  more  than  50  countries  of  the  world  ai 
celebrating  the  250th  anniversary  of  one  of  tli 
men  who  helped  to  negotiate  this  treaty. 

As  people  in  these  nations  pay  their  tributes  t 
Benjamin  Franklin,  I  like  to  remember  what  li 
said  about  formal  treaties.     Franklin  once  wrot 
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background  on  the  observance  of  Franklin's  anniversar: 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1956,  p.  249 ;  for  an  account  0 
Franklin's  diplomatic  career,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  9,  1950,  p.  G 
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it    friendship    between    peoples    created    ties 

ronger  than  any  treaties  could  make. 

^^Y  believe  sincerely  in  that  philosophy.  We 
:ive  been  privileged  to  enjoy  that  kind  of  friend- 
dip  with  Sweden  since  our  new  country  was  born. 
'oilav.  we  pay  a  double  measure  of  gratitude  to 
hose  great  Swedish  and  American  patriots  who 
nilt  so  well  on  this  enduring  foundation. 

It  has  been  a  particularly  happy  circumstance 
or  us  to  know  that  your  great  scientist,  Arne 

melius,  was  awarded  the  coveted  Franklin  Medal 
»v  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  at  their  meeting  to  celebrate  Franklin's 
.'lUth  anniversary.  No  greater  ties  can  be  made 
•t'tween  peoples  than  the  honors,  respect,  and 
riendship  we  pay  to  each  other. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  scientist  even  before 
le  became  a  statesman.  He  knew  that  great  scien- 
ists — men  like  Arne  Tiselius — were  building  per- 
onally  the  bonds  which  would  help  unite  nations 
,n  friendship  equally  as  well  as  the  relations  be- 
ween  their  governments.  And  so,  even  when  he 
M?came  an  official  of  government,  he  continued  to 
>ay  the  highest  of  tribute  to  the  relations  between 
he  individual  peoples  themselves. 


sador  to  France,  Gustav  Philip  Creutz,  who  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  signed  the  agreement,  wrote 
to  King  Gustaf  III  that  he  had  received  many 
compliments  on  the  King's  behalf  because  he  "had 
been  the  first  to  procure  for  his  country  the  ad- 
vantage of  entering  into  fruitful  relations  with 
this  new  republic." 

It  is  evident  by  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
that  Creutz  shared  his  King's  opinions  and  re- 
garded this  treaty  as  one  of  his  great  diplomatic 
feats. 

Creutz  was  a  very  distinguished  Swedish  poet 
and  a  man  of  great  vision.  He  saw  in  this  treaty 
the  beginning  of  a  fruitful  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  a  flourishing 
trade  unhampered  by  unnecessary  tariffs  and  regu- 
lations. But  certainly  he  could  not  foresee  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  himself  initiated  an  asso- 
ciation that  a  hundred  years  later  would  bring 
millions  of  Swedish  citizens  to  join  in  building  up 
this  great  Nation  of  yours.  I  think  it  would  be 
in  the  spirit  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  commemo- 
rate not  only  the  treaty  he  signed  but  also  all  the 
close  personal  ties  between  citizens  of  our  two 
countries. 


RESPONSE  BY  FOREIGN   MINISTER  UNDEN 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  accept  on  behalf  of 
jny  Government  the  medal  that  by  authorization 
)f  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
mated  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  of  his  distinguished  service  to  sci- 
•nce.  the  humanities,  the  arts,  and  enterprise. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  great  interest  in  a  better 
inderstanding  amongst  nations  is  symbolized  on 
lie  medal  by  the  key  that  opens  the  ways  of  under  - 
-tanding  in  all  directions.  This  seems  to  have 
)een  a  guiding  principle  not  only  for  Benjamin 
Franklin  but  also  for  other  founding  fathers  of 
he  American  Revolution. 

I  At  an  early  stage  Sweden  grasped  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  American  Revolution  and  realized 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  initial  difficulties  of  the 
voung  Nation,  the  independence  of  the  American 
^tahj<  was  definitely  achieved  and  that  there  were' 
justified  reasons  to  recognize  this  development. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  side  of  France,  Sweden 
was  the  first  country  to  recognize  the  United  States 
by  entering  on  April  3, 1783,  the  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Commerce  that  we  commemorate  today. 

When  this  decision  had  been  taken,  our  Ambas- 
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Proposed  Negotiations 
With  Rumania 

Press  release  241  dated  May  4 

In  a  note  delivered  to  the  American  Legation 
in  Bucharest  on  Mai-ch  7,  1956,1  the  Rumanian 
Government  proposed  that  negotiations  be  opened 
in  Bucharest  on  problems  relating  to  the  claims 
of  some  U.S.  citizens,  Rumanian  assets  in  the 
United  States,  and  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Rumania.  In  its  note  the 
Rumanian  Government  expressed  the  hope  that 
such  negotiations  might  lead  to  improved  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  now  replied  in  a  note 
dated  April  28,  1956,  delivered  to  the  Rumanian 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  American 
Legation  in  Bucharest.1  The  note  indicated  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  prepared  to  discuss  the 
economic  problems  mentioned  in  the  Rumanian 
note  provided  the  Rumanian  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  discuss  various  other  points  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.     The  U.S.  Govern- 


1  Not  printed. 
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ment  has  accordingly  proposed  that  an  exchange 
of  memoranda  be  effected  in  which  each  Govern- 
ment would  set  forth  in  detail  matters  which  each 
may  deem  appropriate  for  consideration,  on  the 
ground  that  such  memoranda  would  serve  the  use- 
ful purpose  of  indicating  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient basis  for  undertaking  arrangements  for 
negotiations. 


United  States  Protests  to  Poland 
on  Repatriation  Activities 

Press  release  226  dated  April  30 
Department  Announcement 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  Robert  Murphy  on 
April  30  handed  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  Romuald  Spasowski,  a  note 
referring  to  the  Polish  Government's  attempts  to 
prevail  upon  Polish  nationals  in  this  country  to 
return  to  their  native  land.  The  note  reaffirmed 
the  U.S.  Government's  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  voluntary  repatriation  and  its  recognition  of 
the  right  of  a  foreign  diplomatic  mission  to  nor- 
mal intercourse  with  its  citizens,  but  it  was  made 
clear  that  this  Government  will  not  tolerate  un- 
solicited personal  visits  by  representatives  of  the 
Warsaw  regime  on  behalf  of  the  Polish  repatria- 
tion campaign. 

This  campaign  has  been  conducted  intensively 
for  several  months  by  the  Polish  Government 
throughout  the  free  world  by  Communist  radio 
and  press,  by  propaganda  sent  through  the  mails, 
by  letters  signed  by  relatives  and  friends  in 
Poland,  and  by  telephone  calls  and  personal  visits 
by  regime  representatives  bringing  such  letters 
with  them.  The  campaign  has  met  very  little  suc- 
cess thus  far. 

No  Polish  national  in  this  country  is  prevented 
from  having  contact  with  Polish  Government  offi- 
cials or  from  returning  to  Poland,  if,  of  his  own 
free  will,  he  chooses  to  do  so.  But  an  uninvited 
visit  exposes  the  Polish  national  in  question, 
without  his  permission,  to  the  overtures  of  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  a  state  exercising  complete 
control  over  the  lives  of  relatives  and  friends  in 
Poland  and  hence  affords  the  opportunity  for 
pressure,  intimidation,  and  coercion.  The  U.S. 
protest  arises  from  this  Government's  determina- 
tion not  to  permit  police-state  activity  in  this 
country  and  to  make  clear  that  the  lull  protection 


of  American  laws  extends  to  all  aliens  residin  ir 
the  United  States. 

Text  of  Note  to  Polish  Ambassador 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com* 
ments  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  k 
Polish  People's  Republic  and  has  the  honor  to  rr » 
reference  to  the  Polish  Government's  current  f- 
f orts  to  induce  Poles  to  return  to  Poland,  wl  h 
was  the  subject  of  the  Ambassador's  call  on  Dep  y 
Under  Secretary  Murphy  on  November  7,  1951 

It  has  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  the  > 
partment  that,  in  conducting  that  campaign,  r> 
resentatives  of  the  Polish  Government,  includ  g 
members  of  the  Polish  Embassy,  are  seeking  j 
Polish  nationals  in  this  country  and,  in  the  cou  e 
of  unsolicited  personal  visits  and  by  various  me  - 
ods,  are  attempting  to  prevail  upon  them  3 
return  to  Poland.  As  one  means  of  achieving  t  s 
purpose  these  Polish  officials  take  advantage  of  1 3 
fact  that  close  relatives  of  such  Polish  nations 
still  live  in  Poland,  and  have  presented  in  pers  1 
letters  bearing  the  signature  of  such  relatives,  '- 
though  private  correspondence  would  norma  r 
proceed  by  the  regular  mails. 

As  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  I  • 
public  is  aware,  the  United  States  Governme; 
adheres  to  the  concept  of  voluntary  repatriate. 
This  Government  interposes  no  obstacles  to  t 
return  to  Poland  of  any  persons  who  choose  tl 
course. 

The  United  States  Government  of  course  reco 
nizes,  in  principle  and  in  practice,  the  right  of  i 
foreign   diplomatic  missions  in  this  country 
normal  intercourse  with  their  citizens. 

The  above-described  activities  of  represent 
tives  of  the  Polish  Government,  however,  are  n 
compatible  with  the  principle  of  voluntary  rep 
triation.  Moreover,  the  United  States  Goven 
ment  does  not  consider  that  these  activities  con 
within  the  scope  of  normal  and  accepted  dipL 
matic  practice.  Attempts  to  exert  pressure  upc 
or  to  influence  in  this  manner  private  persons  li' 
ing  in  this  country  are  contrary  to  the  traditioi 
of  democracy  and  individual  freedom  which  pr< 
vail  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  therefore  requested  that  Polish  represents 
tives  in  this  country  cease  immediately  the  obje< 
tionable  practice  of  unsolicited  personal  visits  i 
furtherance  of  the  Polish  Government's  repatrii 
lion  campaign. 
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lational  Day  of  Poland 

|*8  release  236  dated  May  2 

i)n  May  ;>.  the  anniversary  of  Poland's  Con- 
dition of  17!>1,  all  true  Poles  and  their  friends 
roughout  the  world  have  traditionally  celebrated 
tl:ind*s  national  day.     But  in  recent  years  May  3 
-timed  an  added  significance.     It  has  become 
on  which  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  as- 
rsnces  that  it  is  not  reconciled  to  the  bondage 
Poland.     And  at  the  same  time  we  ask  the 
lople  of  Poland  not  to  despair  nor  to  succumb  to 
e  propaganda  insinuation  that  their  country  has 
•en  forgotten. 

.May  3  is  the  day  on  which  this  country  and  the 
•ople  of  Poland  renew  a  mutual  faith  in  freedom 
id  in  the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  and  common 
irpose  which  unite  us  across  all  the  barriers  the 
on  Curtain  imposes. 


res 


ident  of  Indonesia 
o  Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  4 

Iiress  release  240)  that  the  itinerary  has  been  com- 
eted  for  the  State  visit  of  Dr.  Sukarno,  President 
'  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  who  will  arrive  in 
'ashington  on  May  16.  President  Eisenhower's 
vitation  to  President  Sukarno  to  visit  the  United 
rates  was  extended  by  Secretary  Dulles  during 
is  trip  to  Indonesia  in  March  of  this  year. 
After  a  3-day  visit  in  "Washington,  the  President 
f  the  Indonesian  Republic  will  begin  an  extended 
>ur  that  will  include  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Camp 
ope  and  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  Annapolis,  New  York 
ity,  Philadelphia,  Springfield,  111.,  Detroit, 
nand  Canyon  National  Park,  Los  Angeles,  San 
"rancisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Niagara  Falls. 


ssistant  Secretary  Allen 
o  Visit  Africa 

re««  release  233  dated  May  3 

George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
or  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Af- 
airs,  will  leave  Washington  on  May  10  for  a  3- 
•  eek  tour  of  the  west  and  central  parts  of  Africa 
outh  of  the  Sahara.  Mr.  Allen  is  making  the 
ir  trip  to  inform  himself  firsthand  on  recent  de- 
elopments  in  this  area.     He  will  confer  with 


U.S.  Foreign  Service  officials  and  officials  of  the 
various  countries  and  territories  which  he  will 
visit  during  his  tour. 

Mr.  Allen's  tentative  itinerary  is  as  follows : 

May  10 Leave  Washington 

May  12 Arrive    Johannesburg,    Pretoria 

(South  Africa) 

May  14 Arrive  Capetown    ( South  Africa ) 

May  16 Arrive     Port     Elizabeth,      Durban 

(South  Africa) 
May  17 Arrive    Lourengo    Marques    (Portu- 
guese East  Africa) 
May  18 Arrive  Salisbury   ( Southern  Rhode- 
sia) 

May  21 Arrive  N'dola   (Northern  Rhodesia) 

May  22 Arrive    Elisabethville,    Leopoldville 

(Belgian  Congo) 

May  23 Arrive  Accra  (Gold  Coast) 

May  25 Arrive  Lagos  (Nigeria) 

May  27 Arrive  Monrovia  (Liberia) 

May  31 Arrive  Dakar  ( French  West  Africa ) 

June  2 Arrive  New  York 


Vice  President  Goulart  of  Brazil 
Visits  United  States 

Following  are  the  texts  of  remarks  made  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Vice  President  of  Brazil,  Joao 
Goulart,  at  Washington  on  April  30,  and  on  his 
departure  on  May  3. 

WELCOME  AT  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Press  release  227  dated  April  30 
Remarks  by  Vice  President  Nixon 

Mr.  Vice  President,  it  is  a  very  great  privilege 
for  Mrs.  Nixon  and  me  and  for  members  of  our 
party  to  welcome  you  and  Senhora  Goulart  to  the 
United  States.  We  recall  with  pleasure  our  visit 
to  your  country,  and  I  remember  particularly  the 
great  ovation  you  received  on  the  occasion  of  your 
inauguration  as  Vice  President  of  our  great 
friendly  Republic  to  the  south.  We  know  that 
this  will  be  a  very  brief  visit  for  you,  but  we  trust 
that  in  every  place  you  go  in  the  United  States 
you  will  receive  the  same  kind  of  friendly  wel- 
come that,  I  can  assure  you,  you  will  receive  here 
today. 

May  I  also  express  another  hope.  We  have  put 
on  very  special  weather  here  today  for  you — very 
much  like  Rio  at  its  best.    We  hope  the  sun  al- 
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ways  shines  during  the  few  days  that  you  are  in 
the  United  States  for  the  balance  of  your  visit. 
And  now  I  know  that  your  friends  in  this  country 
and  also  your  friends  at  home  would  like  to  hear 
some  words  from  you. 

Response  by  Vice  President  Goulart 

Mr.  Vice  President,  still  very  deeply  moved  on 
setting  foot  for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States,  in  reply  to  a  very  generous  invi- 
tation extended  to  me  by  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon,  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  deeply,  personally 
and  also  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Goulart  and  all  the 
members  of  my  party  who  are  coming  with  me 
on  this  visit,  for  the  very  cordial  welcome  which 
has  been  extended  to  me  by  Vice  President  Nixon, 
on  behalf  of  this  great  Nation. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  bring  here  a  most 
cordial  salutation  from  the  people  of  Brazil  and 
from  President  Juscelino  Kubitschek  and  also 
bring  the  salutation  on  behalf  of  the  young  gen- 
eration of  Brazilians  who  are  uniting  themselves 
with  me  in  making  ever  stronger  the  traditional 
bonds  of  friendship  that  unite  our  two  countries. 


DEPARTURE  FROM  WASHINGTON 

Press  release  237  dated  May  3 

Remarks  by  Acting  Secretary  Hoover 

Mr.  Vice  President,  it  has  been  an  honor  to  have 
Your  Excellency  and  Senhora  Goulart  as  our 
guests  in  Washington.  Your  presence  here  has 
brought  us  personal  pleasure  and  has  strengthened 
the  bonds  which  so  strongly  exist  between  our  two 
countries. 

As  you  travel  across  this  country,  you  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  many  of  the  phases  of  Amer- 
ican life — cattle  raising  in  Texas,  an  occupation 
you  already  know  so  intimately,  to  American  in- 
dustrialization in  its  highest  form,  as  you  will  see 
in  Detroit.  These  experiences  will,  I  am  sure, 
point  out  the  similarities  between  our  peoples  and 
our  institutions  that  have  served  over  so  many 
years  to  unite  Brazil  and  the  United  States  in  our 
common  purposes. 

On  behalf  of  my  Government  I  extend  best 
wishes  for  a  most  pleasant  journey  to  you  and 
Senhora  Goulart  and  all  the  members  of  your 
party.     Goodbye  and  good  luck. 


Response  by  Vice  President  Goulart 

On  leaving  now  this  city  of  Washington  I 
to  express  once  more  how  grateful  I  am,  not 
personally  but  on  behalf  of  my  wife  and  mei 
of  my  party,  for  the  kind  and  generous  hospi 
which  was  shown  to  us  at  every  moment  bot! 
the  people  and  by  the  Government  of  the  Ui 
States.     I  am  leaving  now  for  what  is  the  eq 
lent  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  B: 
that  is  the  State  of  Texas. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  gen 
hospitality  and  to  express  once  more  the  deep 
isfaction  that  I  experienced  from  the  very 
moment  that  I  set  foot  in  this  generous  courl 
I  am  very  sure  that  this  visit  will  forge  an  « 
stronger  link  in  the  solid  relationships  that  1 
united  and  will  always  unite  the  United  S 
and  Brazil. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Under  Secretary  H< 
for  the  very  kind  words  that  he  has  just  said, 
I  also  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  dis 
guished  labor  leaders  that  I  have  had  the  pi 
ure  of  meeting  here  in  Washington  who  i 
rounded  me  and  the  members  of  my  party  wit; 
much  friendship.  I  feel  that  the  friends 
shown  by  the  labor  leaders  is  also  a  manif  esta 
of  the  very  strong  bonds  that  do  and  should  u 
the  workers  of  Brazil  with  their  fellow  worl 
in  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  Under  Secretary  Hoc 
to  convey  my  thanks  to  the  great  President  of  n 
country,  President  Eisenhower,  and  also  to  trim 
mit  a  message  of  friendship  to  my  good  f riend  "\  a 
President  Nixon.  And  once  more,  I  am  vm 
grateful  for  this  magnificent  welcome  that  I  * 
ceived  in  this  land  that  is  a  stanch  friend  4 
my  own  country. 


Surplus  Commodity  Agreement 
Signed  With  Paraguay 

Press  release  231  dated  May  2 

The  United  States  and  Paraguay  on  Ma;  2 
signed  an  agreement  authorizing  the  sale  to  Pat- 
guay,  through  private  U.S.  traders,  of  wheat,  flcr, 
edible  oils,  lard,  and  dairy  products  to  a  tea 
value  of  $2,600,000.  The  agreement  also  covs 
ocean  freight  in  the  amount  of  $400,000.  Th* 
sales  are  being  made  under  authority  and  prc- 
sions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  ai 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.    The  agr>- 
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ent  was  signed  at  Asuncion  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
or of  Paraguay,  Hipolito  Sanchez  Quell,  and 
:  lie  American  Ambassador,  Arthur  A.  Ageton. 
I  This  agreement  provides  that  payment  under  the 
(.les  program  will  be  made  in  Paraguayan  cur- 
ncy.     A  part  of  the  currency  accruing  will  be 
innarked  for  loans  designed  to  contribute  to 


he  Ideals  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


Had  I  been  told  38  years  ago  that  I  was  to  have 
e  honor  to  represent  President  Eisenhower  on 
is  occasion.  I  should  have  been  a  frightened, 
aazed,  and  awestruck  young  man — frightened 
the  role  I  personally  must  play  today,  amazed 
at  an  unknown  young  second  lieutenant  of  in- 
ntry  by  the  name  of  Eisenhower  was  destined 
r  a  mighty  role  in  world  affairs  which  would 
id  him  in  the  White  House,  and  awestruck  by 
e  magic  name  of  Wilson. 

At  that  time  President  Wilson  was  my  Com- 

ander  in  Chief,  albeit  a  remote  one.     I  was  a 

wly  embryo  second  lieutenant  at  an  air-service 

ing  school.    I  had  a  fervent  admiration  for  what 

oodrow  Wilson  stood  for  and  for  the  man  him- 

if,  whose  ideals,  integrity,  and  eloquence  had 

ven  the  military  participation  of  the  United 

ates  in  the  First  World  War  a  character  it  could 

wcely  otherwise  have  had. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  my  admiration  for 

oodrow  Wilson  may  not  be  unrelated  to  the  fact 

at  he  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  this  historic  and 

;vely  town  of  Staunton.    This  allegation  I  pro- 

lst,  though  I  must  admit  to  a  prejudiced  view 

Here  Virginians  are  concerned,  and  certainly  my 

tmiration  for  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  no  way  lessened 

I  the  proud  circumstance  of  his  birth. 

While  Wilson  was  taken  to  Georgia  at  an  early 

re — too  early  for  him  to  have  any  say-so  in  the 


Paraguay's  economic  development  and  will  be  pay- 
able in  dollars  or  Paraguayan  currency  under  the 
terms  of  a  supplemental  loan  agreement  which  will 
be  concluded  at  a  later  date.  The  balance  will 
be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  in 
Paraguay. 


Address  made  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial 
'lebration  at  Staunton,  Va.,  on  Apr.  28  (press  release 
SI  dated  Apr.  25). 
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matter — and  did  not  return  to  his  native  State 
until  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  he  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  stand 
in  a  tradition  of  statesmanship  to  which  Virginia 
has  so  richly  contributed.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
ideals,  unyielding  moral  convictions,  strong  emo- 
tions, and  great  intellect — a  man  who  combined  a 
bearing  that  tended  to  the  aristocratic  with  a  be- 
lief in  democratic  representative  government  that 
had  in  it  an  almost  religious  purpose.  In  his  two 
terms  as  President,  through  the  "new  freedom" 
as  he  called  it,  he  advanced  to  new  goals  the  cause 
for  which  our  Nation  was  founded — the  cause  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  all  its  citizens.  In 
the  principles  he  proclaimed  in  taking  our  Na- 
tion into  full  participation  in  world  affairs — into 
war — he  awakened  hopes  among  the  subject  peo- 
ples of  autocracies  everywhere,  giving  the  name  of 
our  country  a  force  and  magic  in  other  lands  it 
had  not  possessed  since  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  early  years  of  the  Republic. 
In  his  address  to  Congress  asking  a  declaration  of 
war,  he  proclaimed : 

...  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always 
carried  nearest  our  hearts, — for  democracy,  for  the  right 
of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  Governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such 
a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety 
to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free. 
To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  for- 
tunes, everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we 
have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that  the  day 
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Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Year 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  twenty-eighth 
President  of  the  United  States,  gave  to  this  Nation 
and  to  the  world  a  concept  of  peace  based  on  justice 
and  freedom  and  supported  by  the  brotherhood  of 
man ;  and 

Whereas  this  scholar,  educator,  and  statesman 
led  the  United  States  successfully  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  devastating  war,  which  was  fought  to 
preserve  those  high  principles  which  this  Nation 
cherishes ;  and 

Whereas  Woodrow  Wilson's  outstanding  char- 
acter, his  devotion  to  his  country's  service,  his 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  Government  and  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare,  his  dependence  upon  divine 
guidance,  and  his  unfailing  confidence  in  our  sys- 
tem of  free  government  and  the  ultimate  wisdom  of 
the  American  people,  are  a  lasting  inspiration  to 
the  Nation ;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1956  marks  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution  approved  August 
30,  1954,  68  Stat.  964,  established  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Centennial  Celebration  Commission  to  de- 
velop plans  for  commemorating  that  event ;  and  by 
a  joint  resolution  approved  April  27,  1956,  has  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  anniversary  with  appropriate 
ceremonies : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISEN- 
HOWER, President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Woodrow  Wilson ;  and  I  urge  interested  indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  both  private  and  govern- 
mental, to  participate  in  appropriate  ceremonies 
during  1956  designed  to  honor  and  commemorate 
his  life,  his  ideals,  and  his  concern  for  the  freedom 
of  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at   the  City  of  Washington   this   twenty- 
seventh  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen  hundred    and    fifty-six,    and   of   the 
fSEAL]     Independence    of    the    United    States    of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth. 


/^J  LjLS-y  £-/>C/C<-<-<—  X-^O^, 


By  the  President: 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


1  No.  3134 ;  21  Fed.  Reg.  2913. 


has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  bl 
and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave   her   bir 
and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasure 
God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other. 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  come  far  clc 
to  Wilson  than  we  had  been  in  the  20  years  tifc 
followed    his    administration — 20    years    dui 
which  many  dedicated  Americans  earnestly  tried  1 
believe  that  what  went  on  beyond  the  oceans  ne 
not  concern  or  disturb  us.    In  these  past  15  yea)  i 
we  have  lived  in  a  divided  world.   Also  confront*  .i 
with  a  divided  world,  Wilson,  in  April  1917,  mad  ( 
his  fateful  choice  and  led  the  Nation  out  of  il 
traditional  isolation.    Most  of  us  can  remembe  j 
back  to  the  1920's  when,  in  reaction  to  the  idea 
ism  of  the  war  years,  some  spoke  with  derisio  j 
of  the  contention  that  World  War  I  had  bee  { 
fought  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  i 
Certainly,  we  have  since  then  paid  a  fearful  pric 
in    pursuit    of    that    ideal.      We    have   had   ti 
learn  once  more  that  when  Wilson  said  "the  worl 
must  be  made  safe  for  democracy"  he  was  express 
ing  a  necessary  and  transcendent  objective  of  ou 
Nation's  foreign  policy,  the  end  we  still  mus 
achieve  if  wTe  mean  to  survive.     Since  then  w 
have  been  confronted  with  two  new  mortal  chal 
lenges  to  democracy,  and  one  of  them  faces  u 
today  stronger  than  ever. 

An  Invincible  Belief  in  Man 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  fea 
ful  ideological  contests  of  our  generation,  nazis 
and  communism.  Clearly  the  survival  of  free 
dom  is  the  basic  issue  in  these  contests.  But  wh; 
do  some  men  believe  passionately  in  freedom  whil 
to  others  freedom  is  an  object  of  contempt  an< 
ridicule?  The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  power 
fully  suggested  in  the  character  of  Woodrow  Wil 
son.  Wilson's  life,  his  writings,  his  actions  ar 
illuminated  by  an  unmistakable  and  invincibl 
belief  in  man  himself  and  in  his  promise,  a  con 
viction  that  man  is  worthy  of  justice  and  liberty 
To  a  large  degree,  I  think — perhaps  more  thai 
we  sometimes  like  to  admit — our  estimate  of  man 
kind  reflects  what  we  have,  all  unconsciously,  ob 
served  of  our  own  selves.  In  the  high  estima 
tion  of  humanity  that  inspired  the  battles  Wilsoi 
fought,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  read  the  reflec 
tion  of  a  nature  that  was  itself  generous,  imagina 
tive,  creative,  courageous.  Can  we  conceive  of  : 
Hitler  or  a  Stalin  respecting  his  fellow  man  o 
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■onsidering  him  as  other  than  corruptible,  devoid 
>f  integrity  and  soul,  not  to  be  trusted  outside 
■onflneinent  ? 

There  were  those  in  Wilson's  lifetime  who  con- 
idered  that  he  had  altogether  too  much  confidence 
n  mankind.  They  accused  him  of  being  an 
ilea  list.  He  replied  that,  if  he  was  an  idealist,  it 
vas  because  he  was  an  American. 

It  was  to  be  Wilson's  destiny  to  give  American 
oreign  policy  the  most  important  redefinition  it 
lad  had  in  three-quarters  of  a  century,  since  its 
oondations  had  been  established  as  the  avoidance 
if  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World, 
he  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  "manifest  destiny." 

Wilson's  first  serious  problem  of  foreign  policy 
irose  as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  power  in  Mexico 
y  General  Huerta.  It  was  an  instructive  prob- 
?ni.  for  in  it  two  principles,  both  recognized  as 
alid  by  Wilson,  were  at  cross-purposes.  He  felt 
e  could  not  promote  the  establishment  of  order 

f  Mexico  by  supporting  Huerta.    "We  have  no 
apathy,"  Wilson  wrote,  "with  those  who  seek 
d  seize  the  power  and  government  to  advance 
heir  own  personal  interests."    And  Huerta  had 
thieved  control  of  the  government  by  assassinat- 
lg  his  predecessor.    On  the  other  hand,  while  he 
aH  it  necessary  after  provocations  by  Huerta  to 
uid  an  American  force  at  Vera  Cruz  to  prevent 
le  unloading  of  weapons  from  a  German  ship, 
le   prospect   of   a    military   campaign    against 
luerta  was  equally  unthinkable  to  him.    In  the 
trcumstances  he  welcomed  and  quickly  accepted 
In  offer  of  mediation  from  the  so-called  ABC 
lowers — Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.    In  doing 
),  Wilson  recognized  the  desirability  of  making  a 
inflict  between  two  governments  a  matter  of 
►gitimate  interest  and  concern  to  the  larger  com- 
Hunity,  thus  spreading  a  responsibility  which  a 
ngle  nation  could  scarcely  hope  to  discharge 
ithout  arousing  dangerous  and  lasting  bitterness 
r  being  drawn  into  costly  hostilities. 
While  disorder  continued  in  Mexico  and  gave 
■llson  considerably  more  trouble,  the  experience 
f  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
BC  powers  gave  rise  to  a  highly  significant  move 
>ward  the  establishment  of  more  active  security 
easures  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.   The  essence 
f  an  agreement  drafted  by  Wilson  to  this  end 
id  discussed  with  the  ABC  powers  was :  "Mutual 
uarantees  of  political  independence  under  re- 
ublican  form  of  government  and  mutual  guar- 
ltees  of  territorial  integrity."    The  wording  of 


this  article  strongly  suggests  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  idea  of  a  Pan  American 
security  agreement  was  itself  absorbed  in  the 
greater  concept  of  a  world  organization. 

When  world  war  came  in  Europe,  Wilson  was 
primarily  concerned  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  it. 
He  had  been  8  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  and  had  seen  at  firsthand  in 
Georgia  the  horror  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
war.  It  made  a  terrible  and  lasting  impression 
upon  him.  His  devotion  to  peace  was  genuine  and 
compelling.  However,  he(  angrily  denied  that 
mere  safety  was  the  object  of  the  neutrality  he 
urged.  Rather  he  considered  it  the  obligation  of 
the  one  great  Nation  that  could  "play  a  part  of  im- 
partial mediation  and  speak  the  counsels  of  peace 
and  accommodation,  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a 
friend."  Wilson's  counsel  to  the  American  people 
that  they  be  "impartial  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
action"  may  sound  impractical  to  some  today,  but 
we  must  reflect  that  it  was  the  rivalry  of  two 
empires  in  the  Balkans — those  of  the  Hapsburgs 
and  Romanoffs — that  touched  off  the  war.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Wilson  should  have  seen  it  in 
the  beginning  as  an  outgrowth  of  imperialistic 
conflict  and  secret  diplomacy. 

American  Peace  Efforts 

With  both  sides  infringing  America's  neutral 
rights  on  the  seas,  Wilson  deduced  speedily  that 
the  main  hope  of  keeping  the  United  States  out 
of  the  war  was  to  bring  it  to  a  negotiated  end. 
His  personal  representative,  Colonel  House,  ex- 
plored with  the  belligerents  in  1914,  1915,  and 
1916  the  possibility  of  finding  enough  common 
ground  between  them  to  warrant  the  calling  of  a 
peace  conference.  Wilson's  own  personal  appeals 
for  a  compromise  peace  culminated  in  his  request 
to  both  sides  in  December  1916  for  a  statement  of 
war  aims  as  a  basis  for  a  possible  settlement.  In 
the  light  of  what  followed,  the  refusal  of  the  con- 
testants even  to  be  explicit  about  what  they  were 
fighting  for,  let  alone  to  attempt  seriously  to  com- 
promise their  differences,  must  seem  to  us  as 
tragic  madness.  By  contrast,  Wilson's  statesman- 
ship stands  out  as  mature  and  inspired.  He  could 
not  have  tried  harder  than  he  did  to  bring  about 
"peace  without  victory,"  but  no  man  could  have 
held  back  the  tide  of  events  which  was  to  follow— 
the  sacrifice  of  more  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
lives,  the  achievement  of  power  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Russia,  the  internal  collapse  of  Ger- 
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many,  and  the  eventual  rise  of  nazism,  bringing 
upon  Europe  another  and  near-fatal  war. 

The  failure  of  American  peace  efforts  early  in 
1917  accompanied  by  the  declaration  of  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  by  the  Germans  made 
the  abandonment  of  American  neutrality  inevit- 
able. President  Wilson  explained  the  historic 
change  in  our  policy  in  these  words : 

We  tried  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  European 
business  was  not  our  business.  We  tried  to  convince 
ourselves  that  no  matter  what  happened  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  no  obligation  of  duty  rested  upon  us, 
and  finally  we  found  the  currents  of  humanity  too  strong 
for  us.  We  found  that  a  great  consciousness  was  welling 
up  in  us  that  this  was  not  a  .  .  .  struggle  which  was 
to  be  confined  to  Europe  .  .  .  but  that  it  was  something 
that  involved  the  very  fate  of  civilization ;  and  there  was 
one  great  nation  in  the  world  that  could  not  afford  to 
stay  out  of  it. 

Recognizing  the  hideous  destructiveness  of 
modern  war  and  the  certainty  that  the  United 
States  would  inevitably  be  drawn  into  any  major 
war  of  the  future,  Wilson  was  determined  that 
the  hostilities  in  which  the  United  States  was 
then  involved  had  to  be  concluded  by  a  workable 
peace  settlement  and  effective  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  war.  Even  as  early  as 
May  1916,  at  a  conference  of  the  League  To  En- 
force Peace,  which  had  been  organized  the  year 
before  under  ex-President  Taft,  he  said,  "We 
are  participants  whether  we  like  it  or  not  in  the 
life  of  the  world.  The  interests  of  all  nations  are 
our  own  also,  we  are  partners  with  the  rest.  .  .  . 
The  nations  of  the  world  have  become  each  other's 
neighbors."  He  declared  that  the  United  States 
should  become  "a  partner  in  any  feasible  associa- 
tion of  nations  formed  to  realize  these  objectives 
and  make  them  secure  against  violation." 

The  Fourteen  Points 

The  war  took  on  a  new  character  with  our  entry 
into  it.  In  his  Flag  Day  address  of  June  1917 
the  President  made  dramatically  clear  that  it  was 
the  "military  masters  of  Germany  who  denied  us 
the  right  to  be  neutral"  that  we  were  fighting 
and  not  the  German  people,  "themselves  in  the 
grip  of  the  same  sinister  power  that  has  stretched 
its  ugly  talons  out  and  drawn  blood  from  us." 
He  went  on  to  declare :  "This  is  the  People's  war, 
a  war  for  freedom  and  justice  and  self-government 
amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  the  people  who  live  upon 
it  .  .  .  the  German  people  themselves  included." 
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In  pursuit  of  his  lofty  objective  he  proposed  th 
Fourteen  Points  as  a  basis  for  the  cessation  o 
fighting  and  the  making  of  peace.  In  these  point 
he  dealt  concretely  with  the  most  urgent  problem 
of  the  peace  and,  last  of  all,  with  his  most  preciou1 
proposal  for  "a  general  association  of  nations  .  . 
affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  inde 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  an< 
small  states  alike." 

This  historic  peace  program  was  a  poten 
weapon  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  It 
psychological  effect  was  overpowering.  It  was  i 
bombshell  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  serioush 
undermining  German  morale  in  the  closing  year  i 
of  the  war. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles,  the  German 
sued  for  peace  in  October  1918 — instead  of  making 
a  last  stand  and  fighting  on  for,  as  Marshal  Foci 
thought  they  might  have,  "maybe  three,  maybi 
four  or  five  months.    Who  knows?" 

At  that  point,  with  the  defeat  of  Germany,  th 
struggle  with  the  Allies  began.  The  Allies  ha( 
never  taken  the  Fourteen  Points  seriously.  Cle 
menceau  had  never  troubled  to  read  them.  Speak 
ing  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  late  December 
Clemenceau  said :  "There  was  an  old  system  whicl 
seems  to  be  condemned  today  and  to  which  I  d( 
not  fear  to  say  that  I  remain  a  faithful  adheren 
at  this  time  .  .  .  this  system — solid  frontiers  .  . 
and  balance  of  power  seems  to  be  condemned  b] 
certain  other  high  authorities."  And  he  addec 
that  "this  system  of  alliances"  would  be  his  guid 
ing  principle  at  the  peace  conference. 

Wilson  had  warned  the  so-called  "realists"  o: 
what  could  be  expected  from  imposing  a  punitivi 
peace  upon  the  German  people.  Such  a  peace,  hi 
said,  would  be  "accepted  in  humiliation  undei 
duress  .  .  .  and  would  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment 
a  bitter  memory  upon  which  terms  of  peace  wouk 
rest,  not  permanently,  but  only  as  upon  quick 
sand."    It  was  a  prophetic  utterance. 

Wilson  has  been  pictured  as  having  failec 
lamentably  at  the  peace  conference.  Actually,  th< 
final  settlement  would  have  been  far  more  short 
sighted  had  it  not  been  for  the  stand  he  had  taken 
He  saved  the  Germans  from  having  to  pay  the  en 
tire  cost  of  the  war.  He  obtained  general  recogni 
tion  that  colonial  peoples  were  not  chattels  whei 
he  gained  acceptance  of  the  system  of  mandate! 
for  the  former  German  colonies.  He  obtained  ai 
undertaking  by  Japan  to  restore  Shantung  Prov 
ince  to  China.  The  primary  obstacle  to  the  ap 
plication  of  Wilsonian  principles  was  actually  no 
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he  unregeneraey  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  Four  but  the  unregeneracy  of  the  com- 
plicated facts  of  Europe's  situation.  Wilson  had 
o  recognize,  as  his  heirs  have  had  to  recognize, 
hat  the  pursuit  of  high  principle  can  in  some 
■nations  load  into  contradiction.  This  does  not 
nean  that  there  is  no  higher  morality  in  interna- 
ional  relations — as  some  whose  minds  are  on  the 
■ontradictions  would  have  us  believe — but  only 
hat  a  higher  morality  is  not  simple  to  apply  and 
hat  sometimes  its  application  requires  great 
>atience. 

It  was  in  part  because  he  foresaw  the  inevitable 

mperfections  of  the  settlement  that  Wilson  in- 

isted  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 

hould  be  included  in  the  peace  treaty  and  not  be 

eft  for  subsequent  consideration  after  the  peace 

ierms  had  been  given  to  Germany.    The  League  of 

Nations  was,  he  exclaimed  "in  a  sense  the  most  es- 

ential  part  of  the  peace  settlement  itself,"  for 

he  League,  he  said,  "is  necessary  to  guarantee  the 

peace ;  and  the  peace  cannot  be  guaranteed  as  an 

fterthought."    On  this  issue,  over  bitter  opposi- 

ion  from  Allied  quarters  and  over  opposition  even 

rom  within  his  own  delegation,  the  President 

ran  a  spectacular  and  most  significant  victory. 

)n  April  28,  1919,  37  years  ago  today,  the  Paris 

*eace  Conference  adopted  the  final  draft  of  the 

Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

President  Wilson's  defeat  came  not  in  Paris  but 

t  home.    It  is  not  my  purpose  to  explore  here  the 

auses  of  that  rejection.    No  one  can  question  the 

arnest  patriotism  of  the  opposition.    No  one  can 

uestion  that  the  blame  must  be  shared.     It  is 

nough  for  us  to  recall  that  on  July  28,  1945,  the 

Inited  States  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  American 

sembership  in  the  League's  successor,  the  United 

Tations,  vindicating  Woodrow  Wilson's  ideals  by 

le  startling  vote  of  89  to  2.    We  had  by  then  paid 

l  copious  measure  for  our  failure  to  join  the 

*ague  that  Wilson  had  created. 

In  the  1930's  when  aggressor  nations  struck  at 

lanchuria  and  Ethiopia,  the  League  of  Nations 

roved  unequal  to  the  challenge.     Thus,  when 

Torld  War  II  came  upon  us,  we  had  to  learn 

spin  that  there  are  "currents  of  humanity  too 

rong  for  us"  and  that  we  could  not  remain  apart 

'om  a  "struggle  .  .  .  that  involved  the  very  fate 

f  civilization." 

We  were  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  again. 
-Te  helped  create  the  United  Nations  and  joined 
wholeheartedly.  And  when  the  ominous  pat- 
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tern  of  the  past  began  to  reemerge  with  the  at- 
tack in  June  1950  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  it  was  clear  that  once  more  the  "rights  and 
liberties  of  small  nations"  were  at  stake,  we  did 
not  hesitate.  As  the  leader  of  a  great  coalition 
of  the  United  Nations  we  made  amends  for  Man- 
churia and  Ethiopia.  By  repelling  the  aggression, 
we  stemmed  a  tide  that  could  have  led  only  to  a 
third  world  war. 

Impress  of  Wilsonian  Ideals 

In  recalling  a  few  outstanding  examples  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  approach  to  international  re- 
lations, I  have  tried  to  define  the  meaning  that 
Wilson's  policies  have  for  us  today ;  for  Wilson's 
approach  to  world  problems  was,  in  a  fundamental 
sense,  to  shape  the  character  of  our  response  to 
such  problems  for  as  long  as  we  can  see  ahead. 
Wilson  had  to  lead  a  people  naive  and  inexpe- 
rienced in  international  affairs,  still  speaking  in 
terms  of  doctrines  that  were  appropriate  enough 
for  the  weak  seaboard  Republic  of  the  early  19th 
century  but  wholly  inadequate  for  the  giant  who 
straddled  a  continent  and  would  inevitably  greatly 
influence  the  shape  of  the  future  world.  After 
our  false  start  toward  imperialism  in  the  Philip- 
pine venture — an  outgrowth  of  the  war  with 
Spain — Wilson  enabled  us  to  find  ourselves  in 
terms  of  what  we  really  are  and  of  the  reality 
of  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  the  test  of  great  men  that  they  affect  sub- 
stantially the  way  a  people  thinks  of  itself — the 
image  it  has  of  itself.  It  is  also  the  function  of 
great  men  to  refine  and  elevate  that  image. 

The  picture  we  have  of  ourselves  as  Americans 
and  to  which  we  feel  we  must  live  up  in  our  con- 
duct with  other  peoples  bears  indelibly  the  im- 
press of  Wilsonian  ideals.  "The  United  States," 
Wilson  declared  in  Mobile  in  1913,  "will  never 
again  seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by  con- 
quest." This  has  become  axiomatic  with  us.  Some 
who  today  are  strongly  attracted  by  the  notion 
of  "realism"  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
might  reject  a  statement  made  by  Wilson  in  that 
same  speech  that  "it  is  a  very  perilous  thing  to 
determine  the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  in  the 
terms  of  material  interest."  Yet  in  our  hearts 
most  of  us  agree  that  material  interest  alone  is 
not  a  standard  high  enough  for  this  Nation. 
There  is  a  cause  of  humanity,  and  the  obliga- 
tion has  been  laid  upon  us  by  our  favored  circum- 
stances and  the  vision  of  our  great  leaders  to  serve 
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it.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  a  clear  cause.  Sometimes 
its  currents  divide  and  seem  to  run  at  cross-pur- 
poses. Sometimes  it  makes  irreconcilable  de- 
mands. And  yet  it  is  always  there  and  in  a  larger 
perspective  has  a  true  and  ascertainable  course. 

We  may  not  always  succeed  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  cooperation  and  collective  security  for  all 
peoples.  We  may  not  always  succeed  in  achieving 
"the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  Governments."  We  are 
not  allwise  or  more  than  human. 

Yet  when  we  fall  short,  we  shall  know  no  rest. 
We  are  like  a  people  to  whom  a  whisper  of  infinite 
possibilities  has  been  vouchsafed,  and  for  us  there 
is  no  way  station  where  we  may  tarry  in  content- 
ment. The  voices  of  the  great  spokesmen  for  the 
American  ideal — all  who  have  ever  lived — con- 
tinue to  make  their  demands  of  us,  like  an  inspira- 
tion, like  a  conscience,  impelling  us  to  the  sacrifice 
of  35,000  of  our  most  precious  lives  in  Korea,  to  the 
contribution  of  $60  billion  in  10  years  to  the  war- 
stricken  and  the  underprivileged  of  other  lands. 
Among  these  voices  will  always  be  that  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  speaking  to  us  of  that  "universal 
dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples 
as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and 
make  the  world  itself  at  last  free." 

I  shall  close  with  the  last  words  spoken  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  public,  on  the  occasion  of  Armistice 
Day,  1923,  to  a  small  crowd  that  had  formed  out- 
side his  house : 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  it :  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  have  the  least  anxiety  about  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  I  have  stood  for.  .  .  .  That  we 
shall  prevail  is  as  sure  as  that  God  reigns." 


noon,  April  17,  1956.  At  that  time,  the  Chines 
Government  had  already  received  3,500  applies 
tions  for  the  allotment  of  2,000  visas. 

In   instructions   to   the   consulates,   Pierce 
Gerety,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Refugee  Ik 
lief  Program,  emphasized  that: 

1.  The  cutoff  would  not  apply  to  orphan  aj 
plicants  residing  in  the  Far  East  who  are  pro 
essed  under  another  section  of  the  act. 

2.  The  cutoff  would  not  apply  to  nonindigei 
ous  refugees  residing  in  the  Far  East.  The.' 
cases  are  also  processed  under  another  section  c 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

3.  Although  assurances  for  Chinese  ethnic  re: 
ugees  received  after  the  cutoff  date  will  not  1 
processed  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  sue 
assurances  will  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  cor 
sular  authorities  to  permit  the  applicant  to  «, 
tablish  a  priority  registration  date  under  tfc 
normal  annual  quota  of  the  Immigration  an' 
Nationality  Act. 

As  of  April  20,  1956,  the  total  worldwide  issi 
ance  of  visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  w 
100,936. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


84th  Congress,  1st  Session 

United  States  Technical  Assistance  and  Related  Actii 
ties  in  Latin  America.  Hearings  before  a  subcoi 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Governme 
Operations.     October  10-28,  1955.     685  pp. 


Visa  Applications  Cut  Off  for  Refugees 
of  Chinese  Ethnic  Origin 

Press  release  230  dated  May  1 

Because  of  heavy  oversubscription  of  the  2,000 
visas  allotted  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  to  ref- 
ugees of  Chinese  ethnic  origin,  whose  passports 
for  travel  to  the  United  States  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  May  1  that 
it  would  accept  no  new  applications  for  visas 
after  midnight,  May  7,  1956.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment discontinued  acceptance  of  applications 
for  endorsed  passports  by  Chinese  refugees  wish- 
ing to  apply  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  as  of 
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84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Amendment  to  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  Hearii 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  tl 
Judiciary  on  S.  2248,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Refugee  Reli 
Act  of  1953,  so  as  to  permit  the  issuance  of  visas 
20,000  persons  of  Armenian  ethnic  origin.  Janua 
18,  1956.    35  pp. 

The  United  States  and  International  Health.  Hearin 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  I 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  February  8  and 
1956.     95  pp. 

East-West  Trade.  Hearings  before  the  Permanent  Si) 
committee  on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committ 
on  Government  Operations.  Part  1,  February  1 
March  6,  1956.     287  pp. 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Hearing  before 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  I 
lations  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  93  and  185,  84th  Congrei 
Part  3,  March  7,  1956,  80  pp. ;  Part  4,  March  15,  191 
38  pp. ;  Part  5,  April  9,  1956,  137  pp. 

Niagara  Redevelopment  Act  of  1956.  Report  togetb 
with  individual  views  and  minority  views  to  acco 
pany  S.  1823.     S.  Rept.  1408,  March  9,  1956.    30  pp. 

Department  of  State   Build 


ixth  Annual  Honor  Awards  Ceremony 


On  April  27  the  Department  of  State  held  its 
xth  annual  honor  axoards  ceremony  at  Gonstitu- 
on  Hall,  Washington,  D.G.  Following  are  texts 
f  remarks  made  by  the  Vice  President  and  Sec- 
>,tary  Dulles  at  the  ceremony.1 


EMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

■eas  release  222  dated  April  27 

This  occasion  is  a  double  honor. 
We  are  honored  by  the  presence  of  our  Vice 
resident,  who  has  made  his  own  record  of  dis- 
nguished  service  in  his  work  toward  gaining  the 
>od  will  and  understanding  of  leaders  and  peo- 
les  of  other  nations  around  the  world. 
We  are  honored  also  to  be  here  today  to  honor 
iose  among  our  number  who  have  been  chosen 
r  recognition  of  outstanding  service  to  our  De- 
triment and  our  Nation. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  some  who,  in  hard- 
:ip  or  personal  injury  or  even  facing  the  risk  of 
>ath.  have  carried  on  their  duties  with  dedica- 
im  and  courage  in  far  places.  Characteristic  of 
lese  is  one  who  disregarded  serious  injuries  suf- 
:red  in  an  airplane  crash  in  Austria  to  salvage  a 
iplomatic  pouch  from  the  burning  wreckage  and 
i  n  refused  all  medical  attention  until  he  was 
tie  to  deliver  the  pouch  into  safe  hands. 
We  recognize  others  who  in  less  dramatic  but 
i  less  essential  ways  have  carried  out  their  re- 
s' msibilities  with  industry  and  with  loyalty  and 
aility  of  the  highest  order.  In  particular  do  we 
Inor  one  among  these  whose  recent  death  came 
I  1  shock  to  us  all,  who  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
r  arv  and  Budget  Officer  displayed  patience,  skill, 
arl  devotion  to  duty  in  handling  difficult  and  com- 
!  i  responsibilities. 

For  a  list  of  individuals  and  units  honored  for  out- 
»  nding  performance,  see  press  release  218  dated  Apr.  26 
1  >t  printed). 


When  President  Eisenhower  met  with  us  for 
the  award  ceremonies  in  1954,  he  pointed  out  that 
in  his  previous  career  he  had  attended  many  cere- 
monies rewarding  military  personnel  for  unusual 
ability,  devotion,  and  dedication.  But  he  said  to 
us  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  that  "in  my  convic- 
tion your  work  is  now  more  important  than 
theirs." 2 

The  recent  shift  in  the  tactics  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship  from  warlike  to  more  peaceful  means 
of  aggression  cannot  but  shift  the  main  burden  of 
the  contest  for  the  world  upon  the  processes — and 
therefore  upon  the  people — of  diplomacy. 

The  President  said  further  that  in  selecting  one 
man  for  an  award  we  must  pass  over  another,  or 
several  others,  whose  service  in  the  face  of  hard- 
ship, danger,  or  privation  should  entitle  him  also 
to  recognition. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  served  as  Secretary  of 
State  I  have  come  to  realize  more  and  more  how 
much  the  accomplishment  of  those  of  us  in  the 
public  eye  depends  upon  the  devotion  and  ability 
of  many,  many  people  upon  whom  the  spotlight 
may  never  focus. 

In  no  sense  does  this  fact  lessen  the  honor  of 
those  of  you  who  are  here  to  receive  awards  to- 
day. But  it  means  that  the  awards  we  give  to 
you  are  symbols  of  the  awards  we  owe  to  the 
many  who,  like  you,  have  served  our  country 
honorably  and  well. 

Many  of  those  receiving  awards  this  year  are 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service,  now  on  duty 
overseas.  Their  awards  will  be  conferred  on  them 
at  their  posts. 

Our  ceremony  today  reaffirms  an  honorable  tra- 
dition of  service  to  the  Nation.  The  achievements 
to  which  we  pay  tribute  are  but  a  few  expressions 
of  the  spirit  of  our  Department  and  Service  and 
of  their  high  standard  of  performance.    Our  fu- 
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ture  success  will  depend  upon  this  spirit  and  upon 
the  maintenance  of  this  standard.  At  future  cere- 
monies like  this  one  I  know  that  others  of  you 
here  today,  and  many  more  besides,  will  step  for- 
ward to  receive  recognition  for  your  part  in  mak- 
ing this  Nation  stronger  and  this  world  a  place 
of  true  and  lasting  peace. 

It  is  now  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  pre- 
sent to  you  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  NIXON 

Press  release  223  dated  April  27 

The  Secretary,  in  his  usually  concise  manner, 
has  stated  virtually  everything  that  I  perhaps 
could  have  said  on  this  occasion  to  reflect  my  own 
views  with  regard  to  those  of  you  who  are  to  re- 
ceive awards  today  as  well  as  those  others  in  the 
Department  who  are  here  to  witness  the  award 
ceremony.  But  I  would  like  to  speak  a  bit  from 
personal  experience,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  the  rest 
of  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  just  a  moment  for 
that  purpose. 

When  the  State  Department  came  before  the 
Congressional  Appropriations  Committee  last 
year,  I  testified  on  behalf  of  the  representation 
fund.  I  spoke  from  personal  experience  aiter 
having  visited  countries  abroad  as  a  member  of 
the  Herter  Committee  in  1947  and  since  that 
time  as  Vice  President,  in  1953,  1955,  and  1956. 
To  me  it  is  almost  an  incredible  performance 
when  some  of  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate — 
they  are,  I  believe,  generally  in  the  minority — fail 
even  to  understand,  first,  the  great  service  that  is 
being  rendered,  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  position  in  the  world  today  requires 
that  we  be  represented  abroad  not  only  by  the  best 
in  personnel  but  also  by  those  who  have  adequate 
facilities  and  adequate  means  to  represent  this 
country  as  it  should  be  represented  in  the  high 
councils  in  which  we  participate. 

Now,  as  I  said,  I  gave  testimony  to  that  effect 
previously  and  I  make  that  statement  again  today 
from  personal  experience. 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  meet  those  to 
whom  I  will  give  awards  or  any  of  the  others  who 
will  receive  their  awards  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  later  in  the  meeting  today.  But  I  have  had 
:i  chance  to  sec  member    of  the  Department  here 


in  Washington  at  briefing  sessions  which  I  ha 
attended  prior  to  trips  I  have  taken,  and  to  i 
those  who  have  traveled  with  me,  and,  final 
to  see  those  in  the  outposts  all  over  the  world  w 
have  handled  this  business  for  Mrs.  Nixon  and  t 
Ever  since  I  have  been  Vice  President  she  has  be 
along  on  the  visits  we  have  made  to  those  coi 
tries,  and  on  those  occasions  these  things  have  i 
pressed  me. 

Of  course,  as  the  President  mentioned  in  | 
remarks  in  1954  and  as  the  Secretary  reiterat 
there  are  those  who  properly  should  rece 
awards  for  exceptionally  meritorious  per  forma) 
but  there  are  literally  thousands  of  others  v 
must  do  the  day-by-day  work  in  the  Departm 
who  should  also  have  recognition. 

I  recall  back  in  1947,  when  I  was  a  very  grt, 
Congressman  traveling  in  Europe,  how  impres: 
I  was  to  be  entertained  by  the  then  Ambassac 
to  Italy,  James  Dunn,  and  his  wife,  and  also  h 
very  grateful  I  was  to  a  man  who  was  then  a  mt 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Ambassador  of  Italy,  Jo!i 
nie  Jones,  and  his  wife.  I  remember  t 
Jones — we  were  there  2  weeks — on  two  occask 
invited  the  whole  subcommittee  to  his  home  a 
we  had  dinner  with  them  and  had  a  wonder  i 
time.  I  think  Johnnie  will  recall  we  had  a  pi: 
and  it  was  one  of  the  rare  times  when  I  pla;< 
the  piano  and  the  others  gathered  around  a 
sang.  I,  of  course,  don't  usually  bring  that  uj  i 
political  campaigns. 

The    illustration    of    this    is    obvious.     Wi 

3 

VIP's  travel  around  the  world  or  when  •<] 
Americans  travel,  members  of  the  staffs  of  i 
embassies  abroad,  as  well  as  members  of  the  s  i 
here  in  Washington,  have  extra  work  to 
Mimeograph  machines  have  to  be  run  to  get  i 
the  schedules,  based  on  what  country  you  hap  i 
to  be  visiting,  and  arrangements  have  to  be  m  1 
for  luncheons  and  dinners  and  the  like.  And  r: 
I  just  say,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  ti 
for  all  of  those  here  in  Washington  and  abr.< 
who  have  done  that  day-to-day  work,  work  wl  J 
I  assume  must  be  most  boring  and  work  whic'- 
assume  must  require  mature  judgment,  may  1 1; 
that  those  of  us  on  the  Hill,  as  well  as  the  mi] 
other  Americans — tourists,  businessmen,  etc.— m 
eternally  grateful. 

I  can  only  add  that  as  we  look  at  the  State  e 
partment  and  its  personnel  today  and  as  the  Se  e 
tary  has  already  suggested,  as  we  consider  in 
financial    remuneration   you    receive,   the   wl 
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hich  you  do  is  truly  a  labor  of  love.   It  isn't  even 

labor  in  whicb  recognition  is  always  received, 

tiat  is,  the  kind  of  recognition  that  will  shortly  be 

itnessed  by  everybody  in  this  room.    But  as  the 

tary  has  indicated,  as  the  Communist  dic- 
itorship  around  the  world  seems  to  be  shifting 
heir  tactics,  the  work  of  those  who  are  skilled  in 
!ie  arts  of  peace  becomes  increasingly  more  im- 
ortant.  That  means  that  the  future  of  the 
'nited  States,  of  free  peoples  and  people  who 
ant  to  be  free  all  over  the  world,  is  in  the  hands 
f  the  diplomats  and  all  of  those  who  work  in  the 
Apartment  with  the  diplomats  and  in  the  em- 

-  around  the  world. 
I  know  that  the  performance  which  you  have 
reviously  given  will  continue  to  be  at  its  high 
;vel.  May  I  express,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress, 
nd  I  think  I  can  speak  for  both  Houses,  having 
een  a  member  of  both,  and  for  the  administration, 
nd  also  may  I  speak  for  the  American  people  in 
spressing  appreciation  to  all  of  the  personnel  in 
le  Department  of  State  in  Washington  and 
broad  for  what  you  have  done. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  engaged  in  special 
ctivities  which  deserve  special  recognition,  of 
ourse,  special  appreciation  is  due.  But  many 
tines  in  this  life,  as  we  all  are  aware,  the  test  of 
person,  of  his  ability,  of  his  character,  is  not 
i  doing  the  things  that  are  dramatic,  not  in  doing 
be  things  that  are  heroic,  but  in  doing  the  things 
.hich  are  difficult  to  do.  As  I  put  it  sometimes 
lore  simply,  the  real  test  is  doing  the  thing  you 
on't  like  to  do  rather  than  doing  the  things  you 
ke  to  do,  and  we  all,  each  day  we  live,  encounter 
little  of  both. 

I  would  not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass  with- 
ut  saying  one  word  also  about  the  man  immediate- 
'  preceding  me  on  the  rostrum.  I  read  over  the 
Bt  of  those  who  received  awards  and  his  name 
as  not  among  them.  But  he,  of  course,  is  the 
ecretary  of  State,  and  as  such  he  receives  recogni- 
on,  recognition  from  many  quarters,  depending 
D  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  want  to  recog- 
ize  him. 
I  should  like  to  say  just  this  word  about  the 

tary  of  State.  In  a  political  campaign  ob- 
ously  we  both,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  are 
irtisan  and  in  the  general  course  of  events  say 
ir  Secretary  of  State  is  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 
happen  to  believe  that  myself  personally.  I 
bo  will  agree  that  it  is  not  possible,  when  we  talk 
or  discuss  great  events  which  are  occurring 


at  this  time,  to  judge  the  performance  of  a  man 
until  many  years  later.  But  this  much  I  am  sure 
of,  as  far  as  our  present  Secretary  of  State  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  who  has  more  stamina ;  there  is  no  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet  who  works  harder ; 
there  is  no  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  who 
is  more  devoted  to  his  duty  than  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  would  also  like  to  add  that  as 
far  as  those  three  elements  are  concerned,  elements 
which  generally  are  decisive  in  determining 
whether  a  performance  is  good  or  goes  beyond  that 
point  and  is  great,  there  is  no  question  where  our 
present  Secretary  of  State  will  stand. 

Speaking  to  that  point,  as  I  conclude,  I  have 
noted  references  that  I  am  supposed  to  have  con- 
siderable stamina  and  that  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  relatively  young.  I  am  supposed  to  be 
able  to  travel  many  miles  in  airplanes  and  still 
be  able  to  go  on  traveling  and  speaking,  but,  be- 
lieve me,  I  could  not  have  possibly  done  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  done  in  the  past  few  years. 
Not  only  has  he  traveled  the  many  miles  he  has, 
but  here  is  a  man  who  writes  all  the  speeches  he 
makes,  and  that,  believe  me,  is  a  very  unusual  ac- 
complishment, and  one  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

Advisers  Report  to  President 
on  Tariff  Negotiations 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  4 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  May  4.  by  the  non- 
Governmental  advisers  to  the  U.S,  delegation 
negotiating  tariff  agreements  at  Geneva.1 

Having  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  at  first 
hand  the  tariff  negotiations  now  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion at  Geneva,  we  are  happy  to  report  to  you 
that  the  interests  of  our  country  have  been  well 
served.  We  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
competence  of  the  career  men  from  the  nine  de- 

1  The  advisers  were  Elliott  V.  Bell,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Business  Week  and  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. ;  Homer  L. 
Brinkley,  executive  vice  president,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives ;  Bryant  Essick,  president  of  the 
Essick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  and  Stan- 
ley N.  Ruttenberg,  director  of  research,  AFL-CIO.  For 
the  announcement  of  their  appointment,  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  16,  1056,  p.  96. 
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partments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  who 
have  handled  these  important  negotiations.  The 
members  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee,  par- 
ticularly, have  worked  long  hours  for  many 
months  with  a  high  degree  of  concentration  and 
effort. 

We  were  particularly  impressed  with  the  un- 
failing concern  of  our  negotiators  to  advance  the 
broad  interests  of  the  United  States.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the  tariff  nego- 
tiations, as  we  observed  them,  be  called  a  giveaway 
program.  The  entire  program  is,  of  course,  based 
upon  reciprocal  concessions,  and  we  found  our 
negotiating  teams  and  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee to  be  bargaining  in  what  seemed  to  us  to 
be  the  best  Yankee  tradition.  They  insisted  on 
obtaining  concessions  of  full  value  for  each  con- 
cession made  by  the  United  States.  There  is  great 
need  for  a  better  public  knowledge  of  these  facts. 

The  hard  work  and  intelligence  that  went  into 
the  tariff  negotiations  are  the  more  noteworthy 
because  the  present  tariff  session,  following  upon 
earlier  negotiations,  was  restricted  to  a  compara- 
tively narrow  range  of  trading.  It  required  pa- 
tience and  persistence  on  the  part  of  our  repre- 
sentatives to  obtain  the  many  important  agree- 
ments that  are  being  reached. 

On  the  basis  of  our  observations  in  Geneva,  we 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  need  for 
the  permanent  administrative  machinery  that  is 
provided  for  in  the  proposed  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation.  The  adoption  of  this  admin- 
istrative machinery  subscribed  to  by  all  the  in- 
terested nations  would  clearly  be  in  our  enlight- 
ened self-interest.  It  would  help  make  all  our 
trade  agreements  more  truly  reciprocal.  It  would 
also  strengthen  both  the  resolve  and  ability  of  the 
member  nations  to  continue  their  efforts  toward 
an  expanding  and  mutually  profitable  world  trade. 
It  would  provide  an  effective,  continuously  op- 
erating instrument  in  giving  fuller  effect  to  exist- 
ing commitments  to  remove  such  trade  barriers  as 
currency  restrictions,  quotas,  discriminatory  taxes, 
and  other  indirect  devices  that  limit  the  exchange 
of  our  goods  with  other  nations.  Failure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  world's  greatest 
trading  nation,  to  join  in  setting  up  this  organi- 
zation would  cause  great  dismay  and  disappoint- 
ment throughout  the  free  world  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  is  stepping  up  its  foreign  eco- 
nomic efforts. 

Accordingly,  we  wish  to  support  very  strongly 
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your  recommendation  for  adherence  by  the  Unite,] 
States  to  the  Otc. 

We  appreciate  deeply  the  opportunity  that  ha 
been  given  us  to  participate  as  observers  in  the:* 
tariff  negotiations.  It  has  been  for  all  of  us  s] 
interesting  and  rewarding  experience. 

Agreement  With  Germany 
on  Motion  Picture  Films 

Press  release  219  dated  April  26 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  til 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  signed  on  Apr 
26  at  Bonn  an  agreement,  negotiated  under  artic 
XXVIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarif 
and  Trade  (Gatt),  making  certain  changes  in  tl 
German  tariff  concession  affecting  motion  pictu;: 
films. 

The  new  agreement  eliminates  a  clause  in  tl 
German  Gatt  schedule  which  provided  amor 
other  things  that  if  the  Germans  established  . 
"screen  quota"  for  domestic  films — that  is,  a  quo 
guaranteeing  to  their  own  film  producers  a  ce 
tain  percentage  of  theater  exhibition  time — th( 
would  not  make  such  quota  higher  than  27  pe 
cent. 

In  compensation  for  this  withdrawal,  Germar 
agreed:  (1)  until  December  31,  1957  (extendib 
for  another  year  unless  specifically  denounced 
not  to  impose  any  restrictions  upon  the  importatic 
or  exhibition  of  foreign  films  in  Germany  th; 
would  not  be  applied  in  a  like  manner  to  domest 
films,  and  (2)  should  a  screen  quota  be  establish^ 
after  the  above  period  and  should,  in  addition,  tl 
German  foreign-exchange  position  warrant  tl 
imposition  of  further  prohibitions  or  restriction 
the  latter  would  be  imposed  only  on  the  transfi 
of  earnings.  This  second  obligation  may  be  d 
nounced  in  any  year. 

Article  XXVIII  of  the  general  agreement  pe 
mits  contracting  parties  under  specified  circun 
stances  to  withdraw  or  modify  concessions  pr 
viously  granted.  These  concessions  normally  tal 
the  form  of  reductions  in  tariff  rates  or  of  agre 
ments  not  to  increase  tariff  rates,  but  sometim 
embody  other  specific  commitments.  When 
country  invokes  article  XXVIII,  as  Germany  d 
in  the  present  case,  it  holds  negotiations  with  tl 
country  with  which  the  concession  was  original 
negotiated  and  with  other  countries  having  a  su 
stantial  trade  interest  in  the  concession.    A  pu 
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e  of  this  negotiation  is  to  endeavor  to  maintain 
previous  level  of  reciprocal  concessions. 
lu>  results  of  the  present  negotiations  provided 
the  elimination  of  the  following  note  to  tariff 
,i  8708  (other  cinematograph  film  exposed  or 
eloped)  in  the  German  Gatt  schedule: 

loulil  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  establish  a 
en  quota  for  the  exhibition  of  films  of  German  origin, 
Federal  Republic  would  then  not  maintain  or  estab- 
any  prohibitions  or  restrictions  (other  than  non-dis- 
linatory  rates  or  other  charges),  whether  made  ef- 
ve  through  quotas,  import  or  export  licenses  or  other 
sures,  on  the  importation  of  films  which  are  the 
:ucr  of  any  other  contracting  party.  Furthermore, 
lid  the  Federal  Republic  establish  such  screen  quota, 
should  not  exceed  27  percent. 

'is,  however,  confirmed  herewith  that,  should  a  screen 
a  bo  instituted  as  indicated  above,  and  in  case  the 
uan  foreign  exchange  position  demands  prohibitions 
estrictions  these  can  only  be  effected  through  the 
;transfer  of  proceeds. 

he  text  of  the  agreement  follows. 

xment  Between*  the  United  States  of  America  and 
e  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Regarding  Films 

H«  1 

e  United  States  of  America  agrees  to  the  entire  elimi- 
>n  of  the  note  to  Tariff  No.  3708  of  Schedule  XXXIII 

le  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  re- 
t  to  a  screen  time  quota  for  the  exhibition  of  foreign 
t  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

-Je2 

!  e  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  agrees  not  to  impose 
fl)ther  or  more  burdensome  conditions  or  requirements 
h  the  importation  of  foreign  films  into  or  their  exhibi- 
Xin  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  until  Decem- 
^1,  19~>7.  unless  they  are  measures  which  apply  in  the 
J  manner  to  domestic  and  foreign  films.  The  period 
e  undertaking  in  this  article  will  be  automatically 
mded  for  a  further  period  of  one  year  unless  specifi- 
Ji  denounced  by  either  party  before  September  30, 1957. 
^Contracting  Parties  agree  that  this  obligation  does 
if  xclude  the  application  of  Article  XIX  of  the  General 
r 'ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

rile  S 

Sould  a  screen  time  quota  be  instituted  after  the  ex- 
r  ion  of  the  period  mentioned  in  Article  2  and,  in  this 
*  should  the  German  exchange  position  demand  pro- 
of restrictions,  these  can  only  be  imposed 
ingh  the  non-transfer  of  proceeds.  This  undertaking 
u<e  denounced  in  any  year  up  until  the  30th  of  Septem- 
Jrvith  effect  on  December  31  of  that  year. 
rt'r  .; 

Ij.h  Contracting  Parties  specifically  reserve  all  rights 

fijig  from  Article  XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on 

Mfs  and  Trade. 

nile  5 

Tiis  Agreement  also  applies  to  the  Land  Berlin,  which 
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for  the  purpose  of  the  Agreement  comprises  only  those 
areas  over  which  the  Berlin  Senat  exercises  jurisdiction, 
provided  that  within  three  months  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  Agreement,  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  shall  have  furnished  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  a  written  notifica- 
tion that  all  legal  procedures  necessary  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  present  Agreement  in  Berlin  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

Article  6 

The  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  one  month 
after  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  notification  of  its  constitutional  rati- 
fication in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


Peru  and  United  States  Sign 
Educational  Exchange  Agreement 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  4 
(press  release  238)  that  the  Governments  of  Peru 
and  the  United  States  signed  an  agreement  that 
day  putting  into  operation  a  program  of  educa- 
tional exchanges  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act. 
The  agreement  was  signed  at  Lima  by  Adm.  Luis 
Edgardo  Llosa,  Foreign  Minister  of  Peru,  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  expenditure  of 
Peruvian  currency  over  a  3-year  period  equiva- 
lent to  a  maximum  of  $300,000  received  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products  in  Peru 
to  finance  exchanges  of  persons  between  the  two 
countries  to  study,  do  research,  teach,  or  lecture. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  Commis- 
sion for  Educational  Exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru  will  be  established  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  the  program.  The 
Commission  will  consist  of  six  members  with 
equal  representation  as  to  Peruvian  and  U.S. 
citizens  in  addition  to  the  American  Ambassador, 
who  will  serve  as  honorary  chairman.  All  re- 
cipients of  awards  under  the  program  authorized 
by  the  Fulbright  Act  are  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships,  whose  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  Peru  be- 
comes the  30th  country  and  the  second  of  the  other 
American  Republics  to  participate  in  the  educa- 
tional exchange  program  initiated  almost  10 
years  ago  under  authority  of  the  Fulbright  Act. 
Educational  exchanges  between  Peru  and  the 
United  States  have  been  carried  out  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  under  the  Act  for  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act,  and  other  legislation. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Atomic  Energy  as  a  Factor  in  Economic  Development 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  C.  BAKER 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  ON  ECOSOC  ' 

The  proposal  of  the  United  States  to  place  on 
the  agenda  an  item  on  "Studies  on  Atomic  Energy 
as  a  Factor  in  Economic  Development" 2  was  cir- 
culated by  the  Secretary-General  on  March  29, 
1956.  You  will  find  the  details  of  this  proposal 
in  document  E/2845. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  the  substance 
of  our  proposal.  I  simply  want  to  commend  it 
to  you  for  inclusion  on  the  agenda  on  the  obvious 
ground  that  the  development  of  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  is  bound  to  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  economic  development  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  it  will  be  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. The  issue,  therefore,  is  one  which  does  not 
only  fall  clearly  within  the  competence  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  but  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  with  which  the 
Council  is  likely  to  deal  during  the  years  to  come. 
It  is  therefore  none  too  early  for  the  Council  to 
lay  some  groundwork  for  its  own  activities  in  this 
area,  to  discover  what  studies  are  already  avail- 
able regarding  the  uses  of  the  atom  for  purposes 
of  economic  development  and  what  research  is 
either  presently  undertaken  or  planned.  The  ac- 
tion which  we  shall  ask  the  Council  to  take  in  this 
respect  is  a  modest  action  but  essential  to  our 
future  activities. 

In  view  of  the  particular  importance  of  atomic 
power  as  a  source  of  new  energy  needed  for  in- 
dustrial development,  we  propose  that  the  item 
should  be  accepted  as  a  subitem  to  item  5  [Eco- 

'  Blade   In   the  U.N.  Economic  and   Social  Council   on 
Apr.  17  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  2388). 
Mil  in  iin  of  Apr.  16,  1!».r.(i,  p.  057. 


nomic  Development  of  Underdeveloped  Ci 
tries] . 

Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the  Couni 
warmly  recommend  this  item  to  you  for  : 
acceptance  in  the  agenda  of  this  21st  sessic 
the  Council. 

STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATK 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oj< 
tunity  of  meeting  with  you  and  the  other  mem 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  discus  1 
role  that  this  Council  can  play  in  applying 
new  and  fast-growing  body  of  nuclear  know  i 
to  the  old  and  ever-challenging  question  of* 
nomic  development. 

For  10  years  this  Council  has  coordinate  t 
United  Nations  efforts  to  raise  the  level  of  li 
for  the  people  of  all  countries.  It  has  fo<s 
attention  on  the  many  United  Nations  progu 
for  more  food,  better  health,  longer  life,  and 
provement  in  the  welfare  of  many  of  the  wdi 
peoples.  It  has  shown  that  cooperative  effort; 
speed  the  attainment  of  those  better  conditio? 
life  which  men  have  always  sought  but  seek  li 
with  increasing  determination  and  impatiem. 

Nuclear  energy  is  bound  to  play  an  impoa 
part  in  future  world  economic  development 
terms  of  atomic  energy  we  are  all  underdevelx 
All  countries  are,  therefore,  pioneers.  On 
years  ago  the  first  atomic  reactor  was  ma> 
work.  Only  2  years  and  4  months  ago  Presle 
Eisenhower  presented  to  the  United  Natioil 
program  of  a  world  effort  to  harness  this  H 

•Made  in  ECOSOC  on  Apr.  24  (U.S./U.N.  press  lei 
2397) .  On  Apr.  25  the  Council  referred  the  item  • 
Economic  Committee. 
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rce  of  power  for  man's  betterment,  gearing  it 
MM  rather  than  to  fear,  to  construction  rather 
n  destruction. 

n  these  few  years  the  speed  of  development 
tied  all  forecasts.  We  were  and  still  are 
tioned  not  to  expect  miracles  overnight.  While 
ping  this  in  mind,  we  still  cannot  fail  to  be 
>ressed  by  the  progress  made  by  science  and 
ustry  in  using  atomic  energy  to  improve  man's 

^  complete  catalog  of  these  accomplishments 
ild  take  far  too  long. 

t  would  have  to  include  the  highly  successful 
of  radioisotopes — for  example,  in  treating  dis- 
e?  which  have  defied  cures  by  other  means ;  in 
dicing  more  food  and  in  preserving  food  from 
•d  years  to  lean  years. 

t  would  have  to  include  experiments  in  the 
of  atomic  energy  in  ship  propulsion  and  in 
ustrial  processing. 

*robably  the  greatest  overall  contribution  of 
mic  energy  to  human  welfare  will  be  in  the 
ieration  of  electric  power — to  light  homes,  to 
.  machines,  and  to  lighten  backbreaking  labors, 
the  United  States  our  first  full-scale  power 
nt  will  come  into  operation  next  year — at  Ship- 
gport,  Pennsylvania.  It  will  have  an  eventual 
aeity  of  100,000  kilowatts.  Plans  for  six  other 
l-scale  commercial-type  plants  have  already 
n  concluded.  Still  other  smaller  plants  are 
lg  planned  for  rural  areas  with  capacities  of 
ra  10,000  to  12,000  kilowatts.  Entire  plants 
t  can  be  transported  by  air  are  also  under  de- 
i  for  use  in  remote  regions  where  other  types 
x>wer  are  unobtainable. 

Yom  the  purely  economic  point  of  view  none 
these  plants  will  be  producing  economically 
ipetitive  power  right  away — that  is,  power 
ich  costs  as  little  as  that  produced  by  conven- 
lal  power  plants  in  this  country.  Atomic 
rer  development  costs  much  money;  the  best 
ss  is  that  the  United  States  spends  about 
0-$300  million  a  year  for  such  research  and 
elopment.  But  valuable  economic  as  well  as 
inical  information  will  be  obtained  from  the 
ppingport  plant  and  the  others  when  they  are 
mleted,  which  will  be  of  help  to  everyone  in- 
sted  in  the  potential  uses  of  atomic  energy  for 
nomic  development,  and  particularly  to  the  less 
eloped  countries, 
he  most  recent  forecasts  made  by  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Commission  are  that  we  are  now  in  the 
research  and  development  stage  of  economic 
nuclear  power.  Some  time  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  nuclear  power  will  become  so  compelling 
that  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  new  power 
plants  will  be  nuclear.  When  this  second  phase 
is  reached,  the  proportion  of  nuclear  power  plants 
to  the  total  number  being  built  will  increase  from 
around  5  percent  to  perhaps  something  like  60 
percent  in  10  years  or  less.  In  the  third  phase, 
when  this  proportion  has  been  reached,  it  will 
probably  be  maintained  for  some  years;  in  areas 
where  coal,  oil,  and  waterpower  are  abundant  there 
wrill  continue  to  be  an  economic  need  for  them  as 
well. 

It  is  evident  that  the  economic  implications  of 
nuclear  power  development  are  enormous  for  this 
country  and  for  others.  The  rate  of  development 
will  necessarily  vary  from  country  to  country  ac- 
cording to  conditions  in  each.  It  will  be  related 
to  the  level  and  distribution  of  incomes,  the  avail- 
ability of  capital  and  technical  skills,  the  relative 
cost  of  other  fuels,  and  many  other  factors.  But 
we  can  clearly  see  that  nuclear  fuel  is  a  tremen- 
dous potential  source  of  new  energy  and  it  will  be 
put  to  use  in  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us. 

U.S.  Emphasis  on  Cooperation 

In  our  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  the  United  States  has  been  firmly 
following  the  road  of  international  cooperation, 
the  road  marked  out  by  President  Eisenhower 
here  at  the  United  Nations.  The  President  has 
repeatedly  stressed  that  the  use  of  the  atom  for 
man's  welfare  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  cooperative 
spirit.  He  has  stressed  the  necessity  for  a  "con- 
tinued partnership  of  the  world's  best  minds." 

This  partnership,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  has  taken  two  directions:  making  fa- 
cilities available  and  making  information  avail- 
able. 

The  most  recent  step  toward  sharing  materials 
was  the  announcement  last  February  that  we 
would  make  available  20,000  kilograms  of  U-235 
for  use  in  nuclear  reactors  in  other  countries.4 
This  was  in  addition  to  200  kilograms  previously 
announced. 

On  the  information  side,  it  should  be  set  down 
that  40  complete  atomic  energy  libraries  have  been 


4  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1956,  p.  469. 
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sent  abroad,5  each  containing  more  than  200,000 
pages  of  information.  In  addition,  more  than 
200  students  from  other  countries  have  come  here 
for  training  or  study  in  nuclear  development. 

Evidences  of  the  partnership  of  the  world's 
best  minds,  here  at  the  United  Nations,  have  also 
come  in  rapid  succession.  Last  summer  there  was 
the  historic  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  Last  autumn  a  United 
Nations  Committee  To  Study  Problems  of  Radia- 
tion was  created.  And  now  we  have  the  agreed 
draft  statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  The  United  States  is  gratified  that 
plans  for  this  agency  are  moving  ahead  in  a  coop- 
erative atmosphere,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
meeting  in  September  when  the  final  action  will  be 
taken  to  set  up  this  newest  member  of  the  United 
Nations  family  of  agencies. 

The  link  between  this  new  agency  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  will  be  close — similar 
though  not  identical  with  the  tie  that  exists  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  other  specialized 
agencies.  By  the  terms  of  the  draft  statute  the 
agency  will  submit  reports  to  this  Council  on 
matters  within  its  competence. 

Because  of  the  rapid  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  nuclear  technology,  together  with  the  rapid 
progress  that  is  being  made  internationally  for 
sharing  its  benefits,  the  United  States,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  like  to  see  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  begin  now  a  program  of  studies  on  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  atomic-energy  development.  To 
achieve  an  orderly  progress,  to  avoid  duplication, 
and  to  establish  a  realistic  approach,  there  should 
be  one  place  where  pioneer  economic  thinking  is 
centered. 


Need  for  Inventory  of  Studies 

We  have  in  mind,  for  the  present,  a  report  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  possible  applications  of 
atomic  energy  to  promote  economic  development. 
This  report  would  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
studies  and  publications  on  the  potential  economic 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  which  are  already  available. 
It  would  include  materials  from  the  Geneva  con- 
ference; out  of  the  100  sessions,  8  were  concerned 
with  this  aspect  of  the  question.  It  would  include 
reports  of  work  being  done  by  the  specialized 

Vox  description  of  libraries  and  list  of  recipients,  see 
(bid.,  Apr.  16,  1966,  p.  656. 


agencies  and  any  discussions  of  this  subject  m 
the  regional  commissions,  as  well  as  studies  orjjfl 
nating  with  governments  or  private  research.  1 
is  probable  that  such  a  report  will  show  up  gapil 
the  research  work  now  under  way ;  if  so,  this  v# 
facilitate  further  studies,  either  through 
United  Nations  or  through  other  channels,  ;  f 
their  coordination. 

The  whole  field  is  new;  the  potentials  are  I 
known.     But  the  advantages  of  having  availafl 
in  one  place  an  inventory  of  studies  on  the  possiE 
applications  of  atomic  energy  for  economic  de\  - 
opment  are  self-evident. 

Benefits  From  Nuclear  Technology 

Nobody  can  foresee  exactly  where  the  atoii 
revolution  will  take  us.     But  we  do  know  tlfc 
countries  in  all  stages  of  economic  developmii 
are  bound  to  benefit  from  advances  in  nucha 
technology.     The  highly  industrialized  countijB 
will  benefit  because  nuclear  power  will  be  an  es&« 
tial  supplement  to  available  supplies  of  coal  a  I 
oil.     It  will  allow  for  growth  and  continued  risi ; 
levels  of  living.     In  fact  without  this  new  sou  ) 
of  energy  we  might  indeed  face  a  decline  in  livi; 
standards.    The  experts  have  estimated  that  1i 
world's  energy  needs  by  the  year  2,000  will  be  fm 
2i/2  to  5i/2  times  the  1950  level. 

For  countries  which  have  not  yet  com  pled 
their  industrialization,  atomic  power  will  ere;) 
many  new  opportunities  to  short-cut  the  devek- 
ment  process,     In  many  cases,  where  waterpov 
or  coal  or  oil  are  now  lacking,  it  may,  in  tii 
supply  the  needed  source  of  energy.     In  such  ij 
derpowered  areas,  in  time,  as  experience  is  gain! 
and  people  are  trained  to  operate  the  new  plan, 
atomic  power  can  multiply  muscle  power  not  2,(  1 
times,  as  with  the  high-speed  machines  knon 
today,  but  by  something  more  like  25,000  tim. 

With  these  possibilities  before  us,  Mr.  Pre- 
dent,  I  believe  it  is  more  than  ever  essential  th 
nations  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  hum  1 
race.  Power  is  morally  neutral.  Atomic  enei" 
is  power,  but  its  potential  for  good  or  evil  1 
multiplied  beyond  anything  we  have  ever  thong. 
of  in  the  past.  It  makes  self-seeking  attempts  " 
nations  to  subvert,  penetrate,  or  sabotage  ottl 
nations  all  the  more  reprehensible.  By  the  san 
token  it  makes  our  continued  partnership  of  ti 
world's  best  minds  all  the  more  essential. 

In  this  partnership  the  Economic  and  Soc 
Council  has  a  significant  role  to  play  and  an  i) 
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>  it  ant  beginning  can  be  made  by  undertaking 
te  project  that  is  now  proposed. 


EXT  OF  RESOLUTION  • 

N.  doc.  E/Kes  iXXI)/16 

Tht  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Considering  its  responsibilities  under  Article  62  of  the 

larter, 

jnizing  that  actual  and  potential  developments 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  may  have  profound  iinpli- 
tions  in  the  economic  sphere,  particularly  affecting  the 
onomic  development  of  less-developed  countries, 
Taking  into  account  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  the 
versity  of  studies  already  made  or  in  process  under 
rious  auspices,  and  the  need  for  further  information 
which  to  determine  its  future  actions  in  this  important 
Id, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  in  co-operation  with 
e  specialized  agencies  concerned  to  prepare  for  sub- 
ission  to  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Council  a  re- 
rt  on  possible  applications  of  atomic  energy,  especially 
the  fields  of  power,  industry  and  agriculture ; 
J.  Recommends  that,  in  preparing  the  report,  the  Sec- 
tary-General survey  the  available  studies  and  the  re- 
arch  presently  being  undertaken  in  this  field,  and  give 
ie  consideration  to  the  materials  submitted  to  the  In- 
i [-national  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
hergy,  and  the  views  expressed  during  the  twenty-first 
Hsion; 

S,  Invites  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 

:tialized  agencies  to  make  available  to  the  Secretary- 

neral  for  the  purpose  of  his  report  such  documentation 

ring  on  the  subject  as  they  may  be  able  to  provide; 

.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  after  consultation 

th  the  Advisory  Committee  referred  to  in  General  As- 

^nbly  resolution  912  (X)  and  the  competent  specialized 

^encies,  to  submit  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Jits  twenty-fourth  session  a  report  on  the  possibility 
devoting  as  much  as  possible  of  the  programme  of  the 
fcond  International  Conference  on  the  Exchange  of  Tech- 
ial  Information  regarding  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Lergy  to  the  practical  applications  of  nuclear  energy 
i  the  interest  of  promoting  the  economic  development  of 
<der-developed  countries  and/or  the  desirability  of 
livening  a  separate  conference  on  this  subject; 
'>.  Transmits  to  the  Advisory  Committee  the  records 
« the  discussion  of  the  Council  on  this  item ; 

■  Decides  to  place  the  subject  of  atomic  energy  as  a 
►ans  of  economic  development  on  the  agenda  of  the 
it-uty-fourth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
I:  further  consideration. 


The  original  draft  (E/L.703)  was  sponsored  by  Brazil, 
«nada,  Fiance,  U.K.,  and  U.S.;  Egypt  subsequently  be- 
4me  a  cosponsor  of  a  revised  text  ( E/L.703/Rev.  2) 
lich  the  Council  adopted  unanimously  on  May  4. 


Question  of  Opening  Date 
of  General  Assembly  Session 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  transmitted  to 
U.N.  Secretary -General  Dag  Hammarskjold  on 
April  17  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  to- 
gether with  a  note  circulated  to  U.N.  members  by 
the  Secretary-General  on  March  27. 

U.S.  Note  of  April  17 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2387  dated  April  17 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Nations  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Secre- 
tary General's  note  of  March  27,  1956,  OR-421 
(11th),  concerning  the  question  of  postponing  the 
opening  date  of  the  11th  Regular  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  United  States  shares  the  hope  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  that  a  postponement  of  the  opening 
date  would  provide  a  greater  opportunity  for  pre- 
paratory work  and  thereby  expedite  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  session.  The  United  States  therefore 
supports  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Chile,  Cuba  and  Ecuador  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  11th  Regular  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  be  convened  at  Headquarters  on  Mon- 
day, November  12,  1956,  or  any  other  day  of  that 
week  which  meets  the  convenience  of  the  Members.1 

Secretary-General's  Note  Transmitting  Proposal  of 
Chile,  Cuba,  and  Ecuador 

U.N.  press  release  dated  March  29 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of to  the  United  Nations  and 

has  the  honor  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  note  dated  26 
March  1956  from  the  Permanent  Representatives 
of  Chile,  Cuba  and  Ecuador  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  question  of  the  opening  date  of  the  eleventh 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

As  requested  in  the  above-mentioned  note  and 
availing  himself  of  the  procedures  of  consulta- 
tion with  Members  provided  for  in  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Secre- 
tary-General has  the  honor  to  request  the  Per- 

1  As  of  Apr.  30,  51  member  nations  had  concurred  in  the 
proposal ;  on  May  1  the  Secretary-General  announced  that 
the  Assembly  would  open  at  U.N.  Headquarters  on  Nov.  12. 
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manent  Representative  to  inform  him  before  30 
April  1956  of  the  position  of  his  Government  with 
regard  to  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Chile,  Cuba  and  Ecuador  that  the  elev- 
enth regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be 
convened  at  Headquarters  on  Monday,  12  Novem- 
ber 1956. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Secretary-General  that  a 
postponement  of  the  opening  date  of  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  would  provide  op- 
portunity for  delegations,  and  especially  those  of 
the  new  Members,  to  engage  in  more  complete 
preparatory  work  and  thus  expedite  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  session. 

27  March  1956 

[Enclosure] 

Text  of  Note  Dated  26  March  Proposing  Postponement 

The  Permanent  Representatives  of  Chile,  Cuba  and 
Ecuador  to  the  United  Nations  present  their  compliments 
to  the  Secretary-General  and,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
received  from  their  Governments,  have  the  honour  to  refer 
to  the  question  of  the  opening  date  of  the  eleventh  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

While  the  opening  date  of  the  eleventh  session  would,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly,  take  place  on  Tuesday,  18  September  1956,  it  is 
the  feeling  of  a  number  of  delegations  that  a  postponement 
of  the  opening  of  the  session  would  be  generally  wel- 
comed. Therefore,  the  Permanent  Representatives  of 
Chile,  Cuba  and  Ecuador  have  the  honour  to  propose,  on 
behalf  of  their  Governments,  that  the  eleventh  regular 
session  be  convened  at  Headquarters  on  Monday,  12  No- 
vember 1956. 

The  Permanent  Representatives  would  be  grateful  if 
the  Secretary-General  would  transmit  this  proposal  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  their  con- 
sideration. 
New  York,  N.  T.,  26  March  1956 

Rtjdectndo  Ortega 
Permanent  Representative  of  Chile 

Emilio  Nunez-Portuondo 
Permanent  Representative  of  Cuba 
Jose  Vicente  Trujillo 
Permanent  Representative  of  Ecuador 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Education 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
21  (press  release  209)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at 
the  Second  Inter-American  Meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Education  opening  at  Lima,  Peru,  on  May  3, 
1956: 


U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Samuel  M.  Brownell,  Commissioner,  Office  of  Educatio 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Advisers 

Albert  A.  Giesecke,  American  Embassy,  Lima,  Peru 

Bess   Goodykoontz,   Director,   International   Education 

Relations,  Division  of  International  Education,  Office 

Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  W< 

fare 
George  Greco,  Chief,  Education  Division,  U.S.  Operatio 

Mission,  Lima,  Peru 
Thomas  A.  Hart,  Chief,  Education  Division,  U.S.  Opei 

tions  Mission,  La  Paz,  Bolivia 
Paul  Packer,  Chief,  Education  Division,  U.S.  Operatio 

Mission,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Simon  N.  Wilson,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affaii 

Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of  Sta 
Mariano   Villaronga,   Secretary   of  Education,   Commo 

wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

This  meeting  is  an  Inter- American  Specialize 
Conference  convoked  by  the  Council  of  the  0 
ganization  of  American  States.  The  agenda  \ 
approved  by  the  Oas  Council  on  July  23,  195 
includes  two  main  topics:  (1)  eradication  of  i 
literacy;  (2)  extension  of  elementary  educatio 

A  Unesco  Regional  Conference  on  Free  ar 
Compulsory  Education  in  Latin  America  will  me- 
at Lima  immediately  prior  to  the  Second  Lite 
American  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Educatio 
The  Ministers  of  Education  meeting  will  discu 
concrete  suggestions  and  comprehensive  plans  f< 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  compulsory  edi 
cation  in  Latin  America  on  the  basis  of  the  tec) 
nical  conclusions  reached  by  the  participants  < 
the  Unesco  conference. 

The  First  Conference  of  Ministers  and  Directo 
of  Education  of  the  American  Republics  was  he! 
at  Panama  in  1943. 


Inter-American  Cultural  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Apr 
23  (press  release  211)  that  Mary  P.  Hollera 
Dean  of  Faculty  of  Hampton  Institute,  Ham] 
ton,  Va.,  and  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Inte 
American  Cultural  Council  (Iacc)  of  the  Orgaj 
ization  of  American  States,  will  head  the  U.t 
delegation  to  the  second  meeting  of  the  Counc 
at  Lima,  Peru,  May  3-12,  1956.  Arturo  Morale 
Carrion,  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Con 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  has  been  designated  t 
serve  as  the  alternate  U.S.  Representative  for  th 
meeting.  Dr.  Holleran  and  Dr.  Morales  will  1 
assisted  by  the  following  advisers : 
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i>ward  F.  Cline,  Director,  Hispanic  Foundation,  Library 
of  Congress 

bert  A.  Giesecke,  American  Embassy,  Lima,  Peru 
>ss  Goodykooutz,    Director,   International    Educational 
Relations,  Division  of  International  Education,  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

una  Lee,  Chief,  South  American  Section,  Public 
Affairs  Staff,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

>orge  T.  Moody,  Chief,  Program  Planning,  International 
Educational  Exchange  Service,  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

mon  N.  Wilson,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

>rothy  Woodward,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Al- 
buquerque, N.Mex. 

The  Inter- American  Cultural  Council  is  one  of 
e  three  technical  organs  of  the  Council  of  the 
iganization  of  American  States. 
Topics  on  cultural  cooperation  and  organiza- 
inal  matters  will  be  considered  at  the  forthcom- 
g  meeting.  Of  primary  interest  will  be  the 
commendations  of  the  second  meeting  to  the 
Duncil  of  the  Oas  regarding  the  development  of 
'basic  and  practical  program  of  cultural  action" 
r  the  Oas.  For  this  purpose  the  Cultural  Coun- 
1  will  consider  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American 
nion  in  education,  literature,  art  and  music,  and 
ience,  including  social  science.  The  meeting  will 
so  discuss  a  number  of  studies  prepared  by  the 
\s  Committee  for  Cultural  Action  in  Mexico  City 
>ermanent  committee  of  Iacc)  on  a  variety  of 
bjects  including  Indian  education,  validation 
academic  degrees,  exchange  of  publications  and 
trsons,  and  the  teaching  of  geography  and  his- 

y. 

0  Coal  Mines  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
■■(  press  release  234)  that  the  United  States  will 
:  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at 
th  session  of  the  Coal  Mines  Committee  of 
•  International  Labor  Organization  convening 
i  Istanbul,  Turkey,  May  2-12. 

Consenting  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
:rry  F.  Weaver,  Chief,  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Inspec- 

ion,   Bureau  of  Mines,   Department  of  the  Interior, 

Vashington,  D.C. 
->rge  Tobias,  Labor  Attached,  American  Consulate  Gen- 

ral,  Geneva,  Switzerland 


entinff  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 
I   f.  Connolly,  Chairman  of  the  Board,   Pennsylvania 
'oal  Company,  Scranton,  Pa. 


y  14,   1956 


James  W.  Haley,  Vice  President,  Jewell  Ridge  Coal  Cor- 
poration, Washington,  D.C. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Paul  K.  Reed,  International  Representative,  United  Mine 

Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 
Joseph  Yablonski,  International  Executive  Board  Mem- 
ber, United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Clarksville,  Pa. 

The  Coal  Mines  Committee  is  one  of  eight  in- 
dustrial tripartite  committees  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Ilo  since  1945  to  deal  with  problems 
of  international  significance  in  several  industries. 
The  other  committees  are  concerned  with  inland 
transport;  petroleum;  metal  trades;  iron  and 
steel;  building,  civil  engineering,  and  public 
works;  textiles;  and  chemical  industries.  Two 
special  topics  will  be  considered  at  this  session. 
They  relate  to  safety  in  coal  mines  and  to  recruit- 
ment and  vocational  training. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

BILATERAL 

Ceylon 

Agreement  providing  for  a  development  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Ceylon.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Co- 
lombo April  28,  1956.     Entered  into  force  April  28, 1956. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reduction  during  Japanese 
fiscal  year  1956  of  Japanese  contributions,  under  ar- 
ticle XXV  of  the  Administrative  Agreement  of  February 
28,  1952  (TIAS  2492),  for  United  States  services  and 
supplies  in  Japan.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tokyo  April  24, 1956.     Entered  into  force  April  24, 1956. 

Agreement  providing  for  an  annual  progressive  reduction 
of  Japan's  contribution  for  the  United  States  Security 
Forces  in  Japan,  pursuant  to  article  XXV  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Agreement  of  February  28,  1952  (TIAS 
2492).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  April 
25,  1956.     Entered  into  force  April  25,  1956. 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  the  voluntary  agency  relief  agree- 
ment of  October  21  and  25,  1954  (TIAS  3128).  Effected 
bv  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  June  23  and  August  3, 
1955.     Entered  into  force  August  3,  1955. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  and  supplementing  agreement  re- 
lating to  military  assistance  of  April  27,  1955  (TIAS 
3231).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  April 
20,  1956.     Entered  into  force  April  20,  1956. 
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Status  Lists 


Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 

Formulated  at  Chicago  December  7, 1944 


State 


Date  of  signature 


Date  of  deposit  of  instrument 
of  ratification 


Date  of  receipt  of  notifi- 
cation of  adherence 


Date  of  entry 
into  force ' 


Afghanistan , 
Argentina 

Australia  .  , 

Austria .    .  , 

Belgium    .  , 
Bolivia  .    . 
Brazil    .    . 

Burma  .    .  , 
Cambodia 

Canada     .  , 

Ceylon  .    .  , 

Chile.    .    .  , 

China    .    .  . 


Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia    .... 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic  .    . 

Ecuador    

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France  

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel     

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan  

Korea 

Laos 

Lebanon    

Liberia 

Libya     

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Paraguay  

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden  

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa    . 
United  Kingdom .... 

I    oited  State-  of  America 

I'ruguay 

zuela 

.Mil 

Yugoslavia 


Dec.  7,  1944 
Dec' 7,'  1944 


Apr.  9,  1945  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
May  29,  1945 


Dec.  7,  1944 


Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Oct.  31,  1947 
Mar.  10,  1945 
Apr.  20,  1945 
Apr.  18,  1945 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
May  9,  1945  . 
Feb. 10, 1947 


Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Jan.  30, 1945 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 


Dec.  7,  1944 
Dec.  7,  1944 
Dec.  7,  1944 


Dec.  7,  1944 
Dec.  7,  1944 


July  9,  1945  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 
Jan.  30,  1945 


Julv  27,  1945 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

July  6,  1945  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

June  4,  1945  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Dec.  7,  1944  , 


Apr.  4,  1947 
Mar!  1*  1947 


May  5,  1947 
Apr.  4,  1947 
July  8,  1946 


June  4,  1946  . 
Aug.' 27,  1948  J 


Feb.  13,  1946 


July  8,  1948  . 
Jan.  16,  1956 


Mar.  11,  1947  .  .  . 
Feb.  20,  1946 3  and 

Dec.  2,  1953.3 
Oct.  31,  1947  .  .  . 


June  1,  1948 


May  11, 
Mar.  1, 
Feb.  28, 
Jan.  25, 
Aug.  20, 
Mar.  13 
June  11, 
Mar.  1, 


1949 
1947  . 

1947 
1946 

1954 
,  1947 

1947 
1947  . 


Mar.  25,  1947 
Mar.  13,  1947 
Apr.  28,  1947  6 
Mar.  25,  1948 
May  7,  1953  . 
Mar.  21,  1947 
Mar.  1,  1947  . 


Mar.  30,  1949  4 


Apr.  19,  1950 
June  2,  1947  . 
Oct.  31,  1946 


Apr.  27,  1950 


Sept.  19,  1949 
Feb.  11,  1947 


May  24,  1949 
Oct.  31,  1947  « 
Sept.  8,  1953  7 
Mar.  18,  1947 
Nov.  11,  1952 
June  13,  1955. 


Apr.  28,  1948 
June  25,  1946. 
Mar.  26,  1947 
Mar.  7,  1947  . 
Dec.  28,  1945 
May  5,  1947  . 


Jan.  29,  1953 . 


Jan. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar, 
Aug. 
Jan. 


21,  1946. 

8,  1946  . 
1,  1947  . 

6,  1945  . 
27,  1947 

5,  1947  . 
7,  1946  . 

6,  1947  8. 
21,  1949 
4,  1947  . 
20,  194S 

1,  1947  . 

1,  1947  . 

9,  1946  . 
14,  1954. 


Nov.  6,  1947  . 


Apr.  1,  1947   . 
Oct.  19,  1954. 


Jan.  6,    1954 


May  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Sept.  26,  1948 
June  4,  1947. 
May  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Aug.  7,  1948. 
Feb.  15,  1956. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
July  1,  1948. 
Apr.  10,  1947 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Jan.  1,  1954. 
Nov.  30,  1947 


June  10,  1949 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Sept.  19,  1954 
Apr.  12,  1947 
July  11,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  29,  1949 
Apr.  24,  1947 
Apr.  12,  1947 
May  28,  1947 
Apr.  24,  1948 
June  6,  1953. 
Apr.  20,  1947 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
May  27,  1950 
May  19,  1950 
July  2,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
June  23,  1949 
Nov.  30,  1947 
Oct.  8,  1953. 
Apr.  17,  1947 
Dec.  11,  1952 
July  13,  1955. 
Oct.  19,  1949. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Feb.  28,  1953. 
May  28,  1948 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  25,  1947 
Apr.  6,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
June  4,  1947. 
Dec.  6,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Jan.  20,  1950 
May  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Apr.  4,  1947. 
Feb.  13,  1954 
May  1,  1947. 
Nov.  18,  195 
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International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  and  International  Air  Transport  Agreement 

Formulated  at  Chicago  December  7, 1944 


Date  of  signature  of 

Date  of  receipt  of  acceptance  of 

Transit  agreement 

Transport  agreement 

Transit  agreement 

Transport  agreement 

anistan .... 

Dec.  7,  1944 
July  4,  1945. 

Dec.  7,  1944 

May  17,  1945.    .    . 
June  4, 1946    .    .    . 

May  17,  1945.9 

ralia 

Aug.  28,  1945.    .    . 

um 

Apr.  9,  1945. 
Dec.  7,  1944. 

Feb.  10,  1945 

Dec.  7,  1944. 

July  19,  1945  .    .    . 

•ia 

iL 

,a 

bodia.    .... 
ida 

Apr.  4,  1947.   .    .    . 
Feb.  10,  1945  .    '.    '. 

Apr.  4,  1947. 

Dec  7,  1944. 

a. 

nbia 

i  Rica.   .... 

i 

akia.   .    . 

nark 

inican  Republic 
dor. 

Mar.'  10,  1945. 
Apr.  20,  1945 
Apr.  18,  1945 
Dec.  7,  1944. 

Dec'7,1944. 
Dec.  7,  1944. 
May  9,  1945 
Mar.  22,  1945 

Dec  7,  1944. 

Mar.'  10,  1945. 
Apr.  20,  1945 

Dec'7,1944. 
Dec.  7,  1944. 
Dec.  7,  1944. 

June  20,  1947!    '.    '. 
Apr.  18,  1945  .    .    . 
Dec.  1,  1948.  .    .    . 

June  6,  1945.3 
Jan.  25,  1946.1'0 

>t 

May  9,  1945 
Mar.  22,  1945 

Mar.  13,  1947.    .    . 

Jvador  .... 
nd 

June  1,  1945  .    .    . 
Mar.  22,  1945.    .    . 

June  1,  1945. 
Mar.  22,  1945. 

ce 

Dec.  7,  1944 
Dec.  7,  1944 
Jan.  30,  1945 
Dec.  7,  1944 
Dec.  7,  1944 
Apr.  4,  1945 
Dec.  7,  1944 

Dec' 7,  1944 
Dec.  7,  1944  . 

Jan.  30,  1945 
Dec.  7,  1944 
Dec.  7,  1944 
Apr.  4,  1945 

Aug."  13,  "l946 

June  24,  1948.    .    . 

*e 

emala 

Sept.  21,  1945.   .    . 
Apr.  28,  1947  5  .    . 

Feb.  28,  1946." 

luras 

nd 

Nov.'  13,  1945.    !    ! 
Mar.  21,  1947.    .    . 
May  2,  1945  12    .    . 

Nov.'  13,  1945. 

nesia 

id  '.'.'.'.'.'. 
L 

Apr.' 19,  1950.'    '.    '. 
June  15,  1945.    .    . 

June  16,  1954!    '.    '. 

he  convention,  ii 
e  91(b)  thereof, 

he  participation 
the  provisions  o 
ition  of  June  9,  1 
iept.  26.  1948. 

l  accordance  with  the  provisions  of         convention  and  transit  agreement  on  Dec.  8,  1952,  and 
entered  into  force  initially  Apr.  4,         requested  that  denunciation  be  considered  as  withdrawn. 

6  The  participation  of  Italy  effected  in  accordance  with 
of  Austria  effected  in  accordance         the  provisions  of  article  93  of  the  convention  and  resolution 

f  article  93  of  the  convention  and         of  May  16,  1947,  by  Assembly  of  ICAO.     Effective  Nov. 
948,  by  Assembly  of  ICAO.     Effec-         30,  1947. 

7  The  participation  of  Japan  effected  in  accordance  with 

Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  China: 
acceptances  are  given  with  the  understanding  that 
revisions  of  Article  IV  Section  3  of  the  International 
'ransport  Agreement  shall  become  operative  in  so  far 
e  Government  of  China  is  concerned  at  such  time  as 
onvention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  .  .  .  shall 
tified  by  the  Government  of  China."  (Chinese  in- 
dent of  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  International 
Aviation  deposited  Feb.  20,  1946.  China  denounced 
ntarnational  Air  Transport  Agreement  Dec.  11,  1946. 
tive  Dec.  11,  1947.  Notification  of  denunciation  by 
1  of  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
red  May  31,  1950.  Effective  May  31,  1951.  China 
iited  another  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  con- 
on  on  Dec.  2,  1953.) 

he  participation  of  Finland  effected  in  accordance 
the  provisions  of  article  93  of  the  convention  and 
ition  of  June  9,  1948,  by  Assembly  of  ICAO.  Effec- 
\pr.  29,  1949. 

ottfication  of  denunciation  by  Guatemala  of  Con- 
on  on  International  Civil  Aviation  and  International 
unices  Transit  Agreement  received  June  13,  1952. 
«mala  canceled   its   notification   of   denunciation   of 


the  provisions  of  article  93  of  the  convention  and  resolution 
of  July  1,  1953,  by  Assembly  of  ICAO.  Effective  Oct.  8, 
1953. 

8  The  Minister  of  Switzerland  made  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  note  transmitting  the  Swiss  instrument  of 
ratification:  "My  government  has  instructed  me  to  notify 
you  that  the  authorities  in  Switzerland  have  agreed  with 
the  authorities  in  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein  that 
this  Convention  will  be  applicable  to  the  territory  of  the 
Principality  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
as  long  as  the  Treaty  of  March  29,  1923,  integrating  the 
whole  territory  of  Liechtenstein  with  the  Swiss  customs 
territory  will  remain  in  force." 

9  Afghanistan  denounced  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement  Mar.  18,  1948.     Effective  Mar.  18,  1949. 

10  The  Dominican  Republic  denounced  the  International 
Air  Transport  Agreement  Oct.  14,  1946.  Effective  Oct. 
14, 1947. 

11  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  Greece: 
"In  accepting  this  Agreement  [transport]  in  accordance 
with  Article  VIII,  paragraph  two  thereof,  I  am  directed 
to   make   a   reservation   with   respect  to  the  rights   and 

(Footnotes  continued  on  following  page) 
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International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  and  International  Air  Transport  Agreement — Contim 

Formulated  at  Chicago  December  7, 1944 


H 

Date  of  receipt  of  acceptance  of 


State 


Date  of  signature  of 


Transit  agreement 


Transport  agreement 


Transit  agreement 


Transport  agree: 


Italy 

Japan  

Jordan     

Korea 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya  

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Paraguay    

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa  .  . 
United  Kingdom  .... 
United  States  of  America 

Uruguay     

Venezuela 

Viet-Nam 

Yugoslavia 


Oct.  20,  1953 
Mar.  18,  1947 


Dec. 
Dec. 


7,  1944 
7,  1944  . 


Dec.  7,  1944 « 
Dec.  7,  1944 


Mar.  19,  1945 


Mar.  19,  194,' 


July 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


9,  1945 
7,  1944  . 
7,  1944  . 
7,  1944  . 
7,  1944  . 
30,  1945 


Dec.  7,  1944  .  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  "  , 


Dec.  7,  1944  . 


July 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


27,  1945 
7,  1944 
7,  1944 
7,  1944 


July  27,  1945 
Dec.  7,  1944 


Apr.  28,  1948  . 
June  25,  1946  . 
Jan.  12,  1945  . 
Apr.  19,  1945  18 
Dec.  28,  1945  . 
Jan.  30,  1945  . 
Aug.  15,  1947  18 
July  27,  1945  . 


Mar.  22,  1946  19 
Apr.  6,  1945  .  . 


Dec. 
Dec. 
July 
July 
Dec. 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


7,  1944  .  . 
7,  1944  .  . 
6,  1945  .  . 

6,  1945  .  . 

7,  1944  .  . 
7,  1944  .  . 
4,  1945  . 
7,  1944  2< 
7,  1944  .  . 
7,  1944 .  . 
7,  1944  « . 


Dec.  7,  1944 


July  6,  1945  20 , 
Dec.  7,  1944  .  , 
Dec.  7,  1944 22 . 


July  30,  1945 
Nov.  19,  1945 
July  6,  1945  . 


Dec.  7,  1944  .  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  .  . 
Dec.  7,  1944  27. 


Mar.  6,  1947  . 
June  6,  1945  . 
Nov.  30,  1945  . 
May  31,  1945  2S 
Feb.  8,  1945  2« 


Mar.  28,  1946 


Jan.  12,  1945 
Dec'  28,  I9il 


July  27,  1945 


Nov.  19,  194J 


Mar.  6,  1947 
June  6,  1945 


Feb.  8,  1945 : 
Mar.'  28,  194t 


obligations  contained  in  Article  I,  Section  1,  paragraph  (5) 
of  the  Agreement,  which,  under  Article  IV,  Section  1, 
Greece  does  not  wish,  for  the  time  being  to  grant  or 
receive." 

12  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  India:  "In 
signifying  their  acceptance  .  .  .  [transit],  the  Government 
of  India  ...  do  not  regard  Denmark  or  Thailand  as 
being  parties  thereto.  ..."  (Reservation  respecting 
Thailand  withdrawn  by  India  June  6,  1947.  Reservation 
respecting  Denmark  withdrawn  by  India  Feb.  14,  1950.) 

13  Reservation  accompanying  signature  of  Lebanon: 
"Ad  referendum  concerning  the  fifth  freedom  enumerated 
in  Art.  I  Section  1  [transport]." 

14  Reservation  accompanying  signature  of  the  Nether- 
lands: "In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Art.  IV 
Section  1  of  this  agreement  [transport]  the  Netherlands 
Delegation  hereby  accept  only  the  first  four  privileges  in 
Art.  I  Section  1."  (Reservation  relinquished  by  the 
Netherlands  Sept.  21,  1945.) 

15  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  the  Nether- 
lands: "...  the  signatures  .  .  .  affixed  to  the  .  .  .  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Agreement  (with  reservation 
set  forth  in  Article  IV  Section  1)  constitute  an  acceptance 
...  by  the  Netherlands  Government  and  an  obligation 
binding  upon  it."  (Reservation  relinquished  by  the 
Netherlands  Sept.  21,  1945.) 

"  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  New  Zea- 
land: ".  .  .  the  New  Zealand  Government  does  not 
regard  Denmark  or  Thailand  as  being  parties  to  the 
Agreement  [transit].  .  .  ."  (Reservation  respecting  Thai- 
land is  regarded  as  having  been  withdrawn  by  New 
Zealand  Jan,  31,  1947.  Reservation  respecting  Denmark 
withdrawn  hy  New  Zealand  Dec.  13,  1949.) 


17  Nicaragua  denounced  the  International  Air  Tra 
Agreement  Oct.  7,  1946.     Effective  Oct.  7,  1947. 

18  The  Ambassador  of  Pakistan  informed  the  Sec 
of  State  by  note  no.  F.  96/48/1  of  March  24,  194? 
".  .  .  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  in  Clause  4  I 
Schedule  of  the  Indian  Independence  (Intern! 
Arrangements)  Order,  1947,  the  International  Air  S< 
Transit  Agreement  signed  by  United  India  contin 
be  binding  after  the  partition  on  the  Dominion  of 
tan."  The  acceptance  by  India  on  May  2,  1945, 
transit  agreement  applied  also  to  the  territory,  t 
part  of  India,  which  later,  on  Aug.  15,  1947,  I 
Pakistan.  The  Ambassador  of  Pakistan  infornu 
Secretary  of  State  by  note  no.  F.  96/50/3  of  Nov.  28 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  reservation  made  by  Indie 
applied  to  Pakistan  after  partition  from  India,  with  i 
to  Denmark  in  connection  with  the  transit  agreii 
the  withdrawal  being  effective  Aug.  15,  1947. 

19  Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  the 
pines:  "The  above  acceptance  is  based  on  the  under  i 
ing  .   .   .  that  the  provisions  of  Article  II,   Sectio 
the  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  shj 
come  operative  as  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Phili  ] 
at  such  time  as  the  Convention  on   Internationa 
Aviation  shall  be  ratified  in  accordance  with  the  Co  I 
tion  and  laws  of  the  Philippines."     (Philippine  instri 
of  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  Internationa. 
Aviation  deposited  Mar.  1,  1947.) 

20  Reservation    accompanying   signature   of   Syri 
accordance   with   Art.    IV   section    1    of  this   agre'i 
Syria  accepts  only  the  first  four  privileges  in  Art.  1 1 
1  [transport]." 

(Footnotes  continued  on  following  page) 
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Thailand  denounced  the  International  Air  Transport 

Mar.  IS,  1>.);">:?.  KtTeetive  Mar.  18,  1954. 
Reservation  accompanying  signature  of  Turkey: 
lance  with  the  provisions  of  Art.  IV  section  1 
his  agreement  [transport]  the  Turkish  delegation 
.  pt  only  the  first  four  privileges  in  Art.  I  sect.  1 
leave  the  acceptance  of  the  fifth  privilege  to  the  dis- 
on  of  their  government." 

Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  Turkey: 
the  reservation  made  by  the  Turkish  Delegation  on 
fifth  freedom  of  the  air  contained  in  the  International 
port  Agreement  is  explained  in  the  following 
le  of  the  law  by  which  the  aforementioned  instruments 
•  been  ratified:  'The  Turkish  Government,  when  con- 
ing bilateral  agreements,  shall  have  the  authority  to 
pt  and  apply  for  temporary  periods  the  provision 
rding  the  nfth  freedom  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
rnational  Air  Transport  Agreement.'  " 
Reservation  accompanying  signature  of  the  United 
rdom:  "I  declare  that,  failing  later  notification  of 
aion,  my  signature  to  this  Agreement  [transit]  does 
cover  Newfoundland."  (Reservation  withdrawn  by 
ed  Kingdom  Feb.  7,  1945.) 

Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  the  United 
;dom:  "In  signifying  their  acceptance  of  the  said 
«ment  [transit],  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
.  .  neither  regard  the  Governments  of  Denmark 
Siam  [Thailand]  as  being  parties  thereto.  .  .  ." 
lervations  respecting  Denmark  and  Thailand  with- 
rn  by  United  Kingdom  Mar.  10,  1950.) 
Reservation  accompanying  acceptance  of  the  United 
es:  "These  acceptances  by  the  Government  of  the 
ed  States  of  America  are  given  with  the  understanding 
the  provisions  of  Article  II,  Section  2,  of  the  Interna- 
*1  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  and  the  provisions 
rticle  IV,  Section  3,  of  the  International  Air  Transport 
tement  shall  become  operative  as  to  the  United  States 
raerica  at  such  time  as  the  Convention  on  International 
1  Aviation  .  .  .  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United  States 
merica."  (The  United  States  of  America  denounced 
International  Air  Transport  Agreement  July  25,  1946. 
stive  July  25,  1947.  United  States  instrument  of 
ication  of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
deposited  Aug.  9,  1946.) 

Reservation  accompanying  signature  of  Venezuela: 
Delegaci6n  de  Venezuela  firma  ad  referendum  y  deja 
tancia  de  que  la  aprobaci6n  de  este  documento  por  su 
ierno  esta  sujeta  a  las  disposiciones  constitucionales  de 
Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela."  (Transit  and  trans- 
agreements  accepted  by  Venezuela  Mar.  28,  1946.) 
Venezuela  |denounced|  the  International  Air  Trans- 
Agreement  June  3,  1954.     Effective  June  3,  1955. 


PUBLICATIONS 


:ent  Releases 

sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
nent  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
tests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
■  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
td  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Resources  for  International 
peration.  Pub.  6230.  International  Organization  and 
lference  Series  IV,  UNESCO  28.    36  pp.    300. 

Y   14,    1956 


A  work  paper  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Vice  President  of  the 
Faculty  and  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics,  Union  Theo- 
logical Semiuary,  with  a  discussion  outline  by  F.  Ernest 
Johnson,  Chief  Study  Consultant,  Department  of  the 
Church  and  Economic  Life,  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Education,  Columbia  University,  prepared  for  Citizen 
Consultations  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO  in  cooperation  with  the  Adult  Education 
Association  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Thailand.    Pub.  6296.    Far  Eastern  Series  71.    51  pp.  100. 

A  background  summary  on  Thailand's  current  state  of 
affairs  and  what  is  being  done  to  solve  its  social  welfare, 
economic,  and  political  problems. 

SEATO — Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  Representatives,  March 

1956.    Pub.  6305.     Far  Eastern  Series  72.     27  pp.     150. 

This  report  explains  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
SEATO,  records  the  progress  made  in  the  course  of  the 
Organization's  first  year,  and  examines  the  outlook  for 
the  future. 

The  Soviet  Challenge  and  the  United  Nations.  Pub.  6310. 
International  Organization  and  Conference  Series  III, 
114.     23  pp.     15tf. 

An  address  made  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Organization  Affairs,  before  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  at  New  York  City  on  March  9,  1956. 

International  Sugar  Agreement.  TIAS  3177.  Pub.  5848. 
230  pp.    $1.00. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments— Dated  at  London  October  1,  1953.  Entered  into 
force  May  5,  1954. 

Colon  Corridor  and  Certain  Other  Corridors  Through  the 
Canal  Zone.    TIAS  3180.    Pub.  6213.    19  pp.    4  maps.    500. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Panama — 
Signed  at  Panama  May  24,  1950.  Entered  into  force  April 
11,  1955. 

Highway  Convention.  TIAS  3181.  Pub.  6214.  15  pp. 
250. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Panama. — 
Signed  at  Panama  September  14, 1950.  Entered  into  force 
April  11,  1955. 

North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations.  TIAS  3186.  Pub.  5898. 
34  pp.     150. 

Agreement,  with  annexes,  between  the  United  States  and 
other  governments — Signed  at  Paris  February  25,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  February  1,  1955. 

Economic  Cooperation — Informational  Media  Guaranty 
Program.    TIAS  3187.    Pub.  5871.    7  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines — Modifying  agreement  of  February  18 
and  19,  1952.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Manila  Oc- 
tober 14,  1954,  and  January  19,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
January  19,  1955. 

Emergency  Relief  Assistance — Agricultural  Commodities. 
TIAS  3188.    Pub.  5872.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Karachi  January  18,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  January  18,  1955. 

Economic  Assistance  to  Israel.  TIAS  3189.  Pub.  5876. 
2  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israel — Amend- 
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ing  agreement  of  November  25, 1953.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem  January  31,  1955.  En- 
tered into  force  January  31,  1955. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3190.  Pub. 
5877.     8  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru — Signed 
at  Lima  February  7,  1955.  Entered  into  force  February 
7,  1955. 

Mutual  Security — Disposition  of  Balance  in  Counterpart 
Special  Account.    TIAS  3191.    Pub.  5878.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ireland — Signed 
at  Dublin  June  17,  1954.  Entered  into  force  February 
16,  1955. 


change  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  May  5,  195 
tered  into  force  May  5,  1955. 


TIAS  3233.    Pub.  6008. 


Air  Force  Mission  to  Bolivia. 

8  pp.     100. 


TIAS  3192.     Pub.  5948. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia — Ex- 
tending Military  Aviation  Mission  Agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 4,  1941,  as  extended  and  amended.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  La  Paz  December  3  and  22,  1954.  En- 
tered into  force  December  22, 1954 ;  operative  retroactively 
September  4,  1953.  And  agreement — Extending  and 
amending  the  agreement  of  September  4, 1941,  as  extended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Washington  October  20, 
1949,  and  January  20  and  March  30,  1950.  Entered  into 
force  March  30,  1950;  operative  retroactively  September 
4,  1949. 

Economic  Aid  to  Yugoslavia.  TIAS  3193.  Pub.  5883. 
3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Belgrade  February  7  and  9, 
1955.    Entered  into  force  February  9,  1955. 

Mutual  Security— Defense  Support  Aid.  TIAS  3194. 
Pub.  5884.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  Ex- 
change of  letters — Signed  at  Rome  February  11,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  February  11,  1955. 

Mutual  Security — Use  of  Counterpart  Funds  in  Trieste. 
TIAS  3195.    Pub.  5885.    6  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  Ex- 
change of  letters — Signed  at  Rome  February  11,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  February  11,  1955. 

Technical  Cooperation — Amendment  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search Program.    TIAS  3196.     Pub.  5886.     4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  San  Jose  October  19  and  26, 
1954.    Entered  into  force  October  26,  1954. 

Constitution  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration.  TIAS  3197.  Pub.  5987.  42  pp. 
200. 

Constitution  adopted  by  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  at  Venice,  October  19,  1953.  Ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  deposited  September  21, 
1954.    Entered  into  force  November  30,  1954. 

Sale  of  Feed  Grain  and  Purchase  of  Building  Materials 
for  United  States  Defense  Purposes.  TIAS  3199.  Pub. 
5900.    2  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  I  lie  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at  Washington  February 
18,  1956.    Entered  into  force  February  18,  1955. 

Establishment  in  Canada  of  Warning  and  Control  System 
Against  Air  Attack.    TIAS  8218.    Pub.  5982.    10  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Ex- 


German  External  Debts. 

150. 

Administrative  agreement,  with  annex,  betwe 
United  States  and  other  governments — Implement: 
nexes  IX  and  X  to  agreement  of  February  27, 
Signed  at  Bonn  December  1,  1954.  Entered  int 
December  1,  1954.  With  exchange  of  notes  betw 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  an 
Acting  High  Commissioner  for  Germany — Signed  a 
and  Bad  Godesberg  December  1,  1954. 

Mexican  Agricultural  Workers — Recommendatu 
Joint  Migratory  Labor  Commission.  TIAS  3242 
6020.    14  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexic 
change  of  notes — Dated  at  Mexico,  D.  F.,  April  li 
Entered  into  force  April  14,  1955. 


Surplus   Agricultural    Commodities. 
6071.     7  pp.     100. 


TIAS    3250. 


Interim  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  May  31,  195 
tered  into  force  May  31, 1955. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  30  IVJay  6 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  ] 
sion,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  ( 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  April  30  whict| 
pear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  20 
April  21,  211  of  April  23,  214  of  April  25,  21J 
April  26,  and  222  and  223  of  April  27. 
No.      Date  Subject 

224  4/30    Dulles :  testimony  on  mutual  sect 

program. 

225  4/30    Rumania  credentials  (rewrite). 

226  4/30    Note   to   Poland   on   repatriation 

tivities. 

227  4/30    Nixon,  Goulart :  remarks  on  arrival 
*228    4/30    Dulles :  death  of  Senator  Barkley. 

229  5/1      Dulles  :  departure  for  NATO  mee 

230  5/1      Cutoff  date  for  visa  applications 

Chinese  refugees. 

231  5/2       Surplus    commodity    agreement 

Paraguay. 
*232    5/2      Murphy:    Pittsburgh    Foreign    P 
Association. 

233  5/3      Allen  to  visit  Africa. 

234  5/2      Delegation  to  ILO   Coal  Mines 

mittee  (rewrite). 
f235    5/2      Inter-American   Indian   Institute 
write). 

236  5/2      National  day  of  Poland. 

237  5/3      Hoover,  Goulart :   remarks  on  dt 

ture. 

238  5/4      Educational  exchange  agreement 

Peru   (rewrite). 

239  5/4      Visit  of  German  Minister  for  At 

Energy  Affairs  (rewrite). 

240  5/4      Visit    of    Indonesian    President 

write ) . 

241  5/4      Reply  to  Rumanian  note. 

t242    5/4      Delegation  to  World  Health  Asse: 
(rewrite). 

*Not  printed. 

tlleld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 

The  basic  source  of  information  on 
U.S.  diplomatic  history 

1938,  Volume  V,  The  American  Republics 


The  first  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  a.  general  section  treat- 
ing multilateral  subjects.  These  include  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  at  Lima,  the  Chaco  dispute 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  conciliation  of  differences  between 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  a  dispute  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Guatemala  with  respect  to  British  Honduras,  and 
boundary  disputes  between  Argentina  and  Chile,  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  and  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  The  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  was  notable  for  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Solidarity  of  America,  generally  known  as  the 
Declaration  of  Lima. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  deals  with  bilateral  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  individual  American  Republics,  the  topics 
being  arranged  under  country  headings.  The  subject  given  most 
attention  is  that  of  trade  agreements,  negotiations  of  that  nature 
being  recorded  with  10  countries — Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela.  Other  topics  treated  include  military  missions,  pro- 
tection of  business  interests,  exchange  restrictions,  debts,  and 
claims. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  for  $4.25  each. 


{jraer  c  QTm  Please  send  me — -  copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 

1938,  Volume  V,  The  American  Republics. 
To:     Supt.  of  Documents 
Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Name: 

Street  Address: 

Enclosed  find:  _,,      „  ,  _. 

City,  Zone,  and  State: 
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money  order). 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


developing  the  Atlantic  Community 


Secretary  Dulles  on  May  7  returned  from  a 
vnisterial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 

Eat  Paris  on  May  4-  and  5.     The  principal  de- 
n  taken  at  the  meeting  was  that  the  Atlantic 
■munity  should  be  further  developed,  particu- 
My  in  political  and  economic  fields.     The  Sec- 
tary reported  on  the  meeting  briefly  on  his 
i rival  at  Washington  and  on  May  8  made  an  ad- 
cess  on  the  subject.     On  May  9  President  Eisen- 
■  requested  Senator  Walter  F.  George  to 
wve  as  his  personal  representative  uin  the  de- 
Uopment  of  this  evolutionary  step  within  the 
brth  Atlantic  Community." 
Folloic-ing  are  texts  of  the  Secretary' 's  address, 
\h  arrival  statement,   the  President's  letter  to 
!\nator  George,  and  the  communique  issued  at  the 
'xision  of  the  Paris  meeting. 


I  DRESS  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES' 

|[  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak 
nfore  this  organization,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
v  rm  welcome  given  me.  Your  organization 
ilnds  for  human  values  which  are  honored  wher- 
e-r  men  believe  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 
"W  believe  in  the  dignity  of  the  human  individual 
al  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  without  regard  to 
re  or  religion.  You  find  in  your  religion  basic 
ttths  which  are  also  enunciated  by  all  the  world's 
g'at  religions. 

The  law  of  your  Prophets  was,  "Thou  shalt 
Ice  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  that  was  ac- 
c»ted  by  Jesus  when  He  said,  "All  things  what- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
•Hi  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
piphets."    And   the   Buddha  said,   "Hurt   not 

;Made  before  the  triennial  convention  of  B'nai  B'rith 
tlVashington,  D.  C,  and  broadcast  to  the  Nation  on  May 
8  >ress  release  246) . 
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others  in  ways  that  you  yourself  would  find  hurt- 
ful"; and  the  Prophet  of  Islam  taught,  "No  one 
is  a  believer  until  he  desires  for  his  brother  that 
which  he  desires  for  himself." 

It  is  these  fundamental  truths  taught  by  all 
the  great  religions  that  your  organization  prac- 
tices. You  engage  in  acts  of  compassion.  In 
doing  so,  you  are  helping  to  lay  the  only  depend- 
able foundation  for  the  world  society  of  peace 
and  justice  for  which  we  strive. 

I  have  just  returned  yesterday  afternoon  from 
a  meeting  in  Paris  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
15  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries.  That  treaty 
and  its  organization,  called  Nato,  is  one  of  the 
means  designed  to  promote  peace  with  justice.  So 
far  it  has  sought  to  do  so  primarily  by  setting  up 
a  military  shield  which  would  deter  armed  aggres- 
sion and  behind  which  moral  principles  could  take 
root  and  grow  strong  and  bear  good  fruit.  We 
primarily  dealt  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  our  countries  were,  in  fact,  doing  all  that  they 
could  or  should  to  develop  their  own  unity  be- 
hind the  military  shield  which  was  the  initial  and, 
so  far,  the  dominant  purpose  of  Nato. 

The  Situation  in  the  Near  East 

I  want  to  talk  primarily  about  this  problem  of 
developing  the  Atlantic  Community.  But  before 
getting  on  to  that  I  will  mention  one  other  topic 
of  great  interest  to  all  Americans  at  this  time  which 
was  discussed  at  the  Nato  Council  meeting — 
that  is  the  situation  in  the  Near  East. 

That  area  is  of  intimate  concern  to  the  Atlantic 
Community.  For  many  generations,  indeed  for 
many  centuries,  the  Western  nations  have  had 
close  ties  with  the  Near  East.  In  recent  years 
there  has  developed  a  large  measure  of  economic 
interdependence  affecting  the  very  nature  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people  of  both  areas. 

The  members  of  the  Nato  Council  were  acutely 
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conscious  of  the  problem  of  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  When  the  Palestine  mandate 
came  to  an  end,  the  United  States  and  other  West- 
ern nations  supported  United  Nations  considera- 
tion on  the  future  of  Palestine  which  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel.  As  members 
of  the  United  Nations  we  all  intend  that  the  State 
of  Israel  shall  be  maintained  in  its  independence. 
Also  we  want  friendly  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  relations  with  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
area  on  a  basis  of  impartiality.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  two  goals  are  incompatible. 

There  was  grave  concern  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  sought  to  further  its  ends  by  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  peace  in  the  area.  There  was  the 
feeling  that  that  very  fact  made  it  more  important 
for  the  Western  nations  to  act  with  firm  delibera- 
tion and  with  care. 

There  was  recognition  at  Paris  that  wide  dis- 
crepancies in  armed  strengths  would  be  likely  to 
create  tensions.  There  was  also  a  conviction  that 
the  safety  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  is 
not  to  be  found  in  an  arms  race,  particularly  one 
which  tended  to  pit  great  world  powers  against 
each  other. 

It  seemed  particularly  important  to  avoid  a 
situation  where  great  military  powers  confronted 
each  other,  by  proxy,  under  conditions  which 
would  engage  their  respective  prestiges  in  a  man- 
ner ominous  for  peace,  not  only  within  the  area 
but  possibly  throughout  the  world. 

There  was  a  belief  that  reliance  should,  above 
all,  be  placed  upon  the  processes  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that  we  can,  perhaps,  do  so  now  with 
somewhat  greater  confidence  since  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  increasingly  aware  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  reckless  action  and  has  indicated 
that  it,  too,  would  be  prepared  to  support  a  solu- 
tion through  the  United  Nations. 

We  all  welcomed  the  active  part  now  being  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  armistice  agreements, 
and  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General's mission  to  the  area  seems  to  have 
produced  some  initial  positive  results. 

We  believe  that  solid  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  that  no  nation  of  the  area  which  conforms 
internationally  with  those  principles  will  stand 
alone.  President  Eisenhower  made  it  clear,  in  his 
statement  of  April  !',  1956,2  that,  so  far  as  the 
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United  States  is  concerned,  there  could  not  be  a 
gression  with  impunity. 

Past  efforts  to  move  toward  a  settlement  of  t 
substantive  issues  in  the  Middle  East  have  € 
countered  serious  obstacles.  The  task  is  i: 
mensely  complex.  I  have  no  illusions  that  r< 
solutions  will  be  easily  come  by.  But  if  progri 
is  difficult,  it  is  also  necessary.  And  we  contin 
to  make  it.  There  are  now  grounds  for  hope  tl 
it  may  be  possible  to  maintain  the  momentum  n< 
established  by  Mr.  Haminarskjold's  current  < 
forts.    That  the  United  States  will  seek  to  do. 

Progress  Toward  Atlantic  Unity 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  problem  on  which 
spent  most  of  our  time  in  Paris.    That  was  t 
development   of   the   Atlantic   Community   ii 
something  more  solid  than  is  now  the  case. 

All  who  know  and  share  Western  civilizati 
can  take  great  pride  in  its  accomplishments, 
was  based  upon  the  Judeo-Christian  conception 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  Out  of  this  fai 
came  individual  resourcefulness  and  a  sense 
mission  which  brought  much  of  good  to  much 
the  world. 

But  when  we  think  with  pride  of  what  Weste 
civilization  has  accomplished,  we  must  also  thi 
with  regret  of  the  fact  that  it  has  never  yet  fou 
the  way  to  live  within  itself  at  peace.  If  today  t 
West  is  seriously  challenged  by  believers  in 
atheistic  creed,  it  is  largely  because  two  woi 
wars,  coming  in  quick  succession,  drained  off  t 
lifeblood  of  our  finest  and  bravest  youth  a 
gravely  impaired  the  economic  strength  of  t 
West.  Also  the  West  has  lost  in  moral  author 
because  while  professing  a  religion  of  peace  it  1 
not  found  a  sure  way  to  make  peace  a  permam 
reality  within  its  own  membership. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  great  stri( 
have  been  taken  to  create  unity  at  various  lev 
within  the  Atlantic  Community.  All  th< 
measures  have  been  taken  within  the  framewc 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  recogni: 
the  inherent  right  of  collective  self-defense  a 
which  encourages  development  along  regioi 
lines. 

The  broadest  effort  at  unity  is  represented  by  1 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  itself,  now  embracing 
nations  including  two  from  this  hemisphere,  Ci 
ada  and  the  United  States.     Under  this  tre»i 
great  progress  has  been  made,  particularly 
military  terms.    There  is  an  integration  of  m 
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v  forces  on  the  continent  of  Europe — including 
tributions  from  Groat  Britain,  Canada,  and 
United  States — the  like  of  which  has  never 
D  soon  before.  The  newly  developing  forces 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  share 
t  integration. 

'he  military  unity  under  Nato  is  supplemented 
the  new  (1954)  treaty  for  Western  European 
ion.  which  unites  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
iteil  Kingdom,  and  the  three  Benelux  coun- 
■  under  a  system  for  limitation  of  armament 
I  of  armament  supervision  and  control  which 
lie  most  thorough  and  extensive  that  has  ever 
been  put  into  force.  Thus  on  the  military 
nt  there  has  developed  a  unity  and  combined 
pnization  which  is  of  immense  value  and  which 
.  produced  a  morale  which  is  itself  of  great 
fying  value. 

n  addition  to  these  efforts  on  the  military  front 
re  is  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  whereby 
ince,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  three  Benelux 
mt ries  deal  with  the  production  of  coal  and 
el.  This  is  the  first  time  that  European  nations 
ie  subordinated  national  powers  in  favor  of  a 
ily  European  organization. 
rhere  is  the  Council  for  Europe,  where  ministers 
1  parliamentarians  of  European  countries  regu- 
ly  meet  for  discussion  of  matters  other  than 
fense.  There  is  the  Organization  for  European 
onomic  Cooperation  (Oeec)  and  the  European 
ynients  Union,  which  contribute  greatly  to 
trade  as  between  the  members.  These  are 
ne  of  the  many  steps  which  have  been  taken 
••  World  War  II  to  establish  unity  within  all 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

ed  for  More  Adequate  Organization 

But  at  Paris  last  week  we  had  to  ask  ourselves 
lether  what  has  been  done  is  good  enough,  par- 
'ilarly  in  terms  of  consultation  about  matters 
lich  seriously  affect  each  other.  There  has  been 
narked  development  of  the  consultative  process. 

-till  remains  the  fact  that  matters  of  vital 
I>ortance  to  the  Atlantic  Community  are  not 

-riven  timely  consideration  on  a  community 

1  have  already  referred  to  the  problem  of  the 
Iddle  Fast,  which  had  never  been  seriously  dis- 
ced by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council  even 
i  the  future  of  Western  Europe  is  deeply 
JiJraged  by  developments  there. 

rt'e  have  seen   in  North  Africa  serious  dis- 
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turbances  within  a  part  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area  which  have  brought  about  a  shifting 
of  forces  from  continental  Europe  which  alters 
the  capability  of  defense  as  against  a  possible 
aggression  from  Eastern  Europe. 

There  is  the  problem  of  Cyprus,  which  deeply 
concerns  three  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty — the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  any  of  these  problems 
should  today  be  made  a  matter  of  common  con- 
sideration around  the  Nato  Council  table.  At  the 
point  to  which  these  particular  problems  have  now 
developed,  there  can  reasonably  be  questions  as  to 
whether  consultation  is  or  is  not  desirable. 
Neither  do  I  imply  any  criticism  of  the  past,  for 
there  has  never  been  agreement  or  understanding 
that  problems  of  this  type  should  be  discussed. 
And,  indeed,  the  Council  is  not  really  equipped 
to  deal  seriously  with  these  problems.  But  surely 
the  Atlantic  Community  is  not  adequately  or- 
ganized if  matters  of  this  nature,  which  could 
shake  the  community  to  its  foundation,  develop 
over  the  years  without  any  effort  at  broad  con- 
sultation between  the  members. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  reunification 
of  Germany.  That  subject  was  discussed  by  the 
Nato  Foreign  Ministers  at  special  meetings 
which  were  held  just  prior  to  the  Geneva  summit 
conference  with  the  Soviet  rulers  and  before  the 
Four-Power  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  which 
followed.  But,  as  we  know,  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment by  Messrs.  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev  on 
"the  reunification  of  Germany  by  means  of  free 
elections"  has  been  ignored  by  them  and  they  now 
unashamedly  continue  the  division  of  Germany 
as  though  they  had  never  agreed  to  the  principle 
of  reunification.  Most  of  the  Western  powers 
have  said,  and  rightly  said,  that  there  cannot  be 
lasting  peace  and  security  in  Europe  unless  Ger- 
many is  reunified.  But  has  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity as  a  whole  sufficiently  focused  world  opin- 
ion on  the  moral  aspects  of  this  problem?  I 
wonder. 

Relation  to  Newly  Independent  Nations 

Then  we  have  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  to  the  newly  independent 
nations  of  the  world.  They  now  represent  up- 
wards of  650  million  people  composing  18  inde- 
pendent nations,  and  more  non-self-governing 
peoples  are  at  the  threshold  of  independence  or 
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knocking  at  the  door.  What  has  happened  is  an 
amazing  tribute  to  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  West 
in  the  rights  of  man  and  in  government  by  con- 
sent. Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
conclude  that,  because  these  newly  independent 
peoples  have  peacefully  won  their  independence 
from  the  Western  powers,  relations  between  the 
former  rulers  and  the  newly  self-governing  peo- 
ples are  in  all  respects  good.  In  many  cases  there 
remain  unresolved  problems  between  the  newly 
independent  countries  and  the  colonial  powers. 
Above  all,  there  remain  barriers  in  terms  of  sensi- 
tiveness to  racial  arrogance  which  has  at  times 
been  practiced  by  some  persons  of  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  world's  population  is  ruled  by 
Communist  despots.  Another  third  are  new  na- 
tions which  are  today  the  special  target  of  the 
predatory  tactics  of  international  communism, 
which  seeks  to  stimulate  the  prejudices  and  to  ap- 
peal to  the  aspirations  of  these  peoples.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Community  have  so  much  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  genuine  brotherhood,  they  can 
do  so  much  to  strengthen  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  of  the  newly  independent 
peoples,  that  it  is  tragic  that  the  outcome  is  any- 
where in  doubt. 

Certainly,  as  was  often  said  at  our  Paris  meeting 
last  week,  Nato,  until  now  primarily  military  in 
its  nature,  is  no  proper  organ  for  implementing 
political  and  economic  policies  between  the  At- 
lantic Community  and  the  newly  independent 
countries.  But  the  community  does  contain  within 
its  own  membership  nations  which  themselves 
have  been  through  the  experience  of  being  colonies 
and  winning  their  independence.  Also  it  contains 
colonial  powers  who  have  demonstrated  and  are 
illustrating  today  great  statesmanship  in  promot- 
ing evolution  from  colonialism  to  self-government 
or  independence.  Surely  the  members  of  such  a 
community  could  generate  greater  dynamism  to 
help,  in  acceptable  ways,  to  sustain  political  and 
economic  independence  elsewhere.  Also  we  should 
be  able  to  help  to  find  relationships  expressive  of 
true  brotherhood  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
other  civilizations  than  our  own  have  immense 
values.  We  perhaps  have  material  and  technical 
tilings  togive.  They  too  have  things  to  give.  And 
if  we  are  wise  enough  to  perceive  and  to  take  what 
of  her  civilizations  have  to  offer,  the  balance  struck 
bet  ween  us  will  not  he  one-sided  by  any  true  meas- 
ure of  values  and  will  be  consistent  with  the  equal 
dignity  of  all  the  parties. 
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A  New  Approach  to  the  Community  Relationship 

It  may  be  said  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treat; 
members  already  have  a  permanent  Council  wher  . 
problems  can  be  discussed  which  vitally  affect  th  ) 
welfare  and  integrity  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
There  is  a  Council  composed  of  Permanent  Eepre 
sentatives,  who  are  men  of  stature  and  grea 
ability.  In  theory  they  could  discuss  any  prob 
lems  of  common  concern.  The  fact  is  that,  as  the;  I 
are  now  established,  their  discussions  often  hav 
been  merely  reports  of  actions  already  taken  o '$ 
decisions  already  made.  That  is  because  the  gov 
ernments  concerned  have  never  taken  the  basic  de 
cision  to  have  a  council  to  which  problems  affectin; 
the  Atlantic  Community  would  normally  and  regu 
larly  be  brought.  If  that  decision  were  taken,  i' 
would  greatly  alter  the  entire  character  of  th 
community  relationship.  It  would  not  require  dif 
ferent  personalities  at  the  Council  table,  but  a  dif 
ferent  approach  and  far  greater  "depth"  in  term 
of  political  advisers  than  is  now  the  case.  Bu 
above  all  is  the  basic  decision  to  take  seriously  th 
unity  of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  seek  to  pro 
mote  it,  not  by  supergovernment  but  by  comma 
counsel. 

Such  a  decision  has  not  yet  been  taken,  except  ii 
military  terms. 

This  was  the  problem  which  was  most  activel; 
discussed  at  Paris  during  the  past  week.  In  tha 
connection  we  discussed  the  Soviet  threat — th> 
acts  of  violence  which  had  marked  Soviet  foreigi 
policy  until  recently  and  the  latest  changes  in  tha 
policy.  We  recorded  the  fact  that  our  joint  mili 
tary  efforts  had  successfully  deterred  Soviet  ag 
gression  in  Europe  and  had  contributed  to  th 
adoption  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  so-calle< 
policy  of  coexistence.  Our  joint  communique  sak 
that,  to  the  extent  that  this  Soviet  policy  involve 
a  certain  easing  of  tension  and  the  admission  b; 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  war  i 
not  inevitable,  it  is  welcomed  by  the  Atlantic  pow 
ers.  But  also  we  recorded  our  joint  conclusioi 
that  the  reasons  which  gave  rise  to  the  Atlanti 
military  alliance  have  not  disappeared  and  tha 
the  Western  powers  cannot  relax  their  vigilanc 
while  many  outstanding  problems  have  not  beei 
solved  and  when  there  is  no  effective  disarmamen 
plan.  Therefore,  we  said,  "Security  remains 
a  basic  problem,  and  the  Atlantic  Powers  raus 
continue  to  give  priority  to  the  maintenance  o  i 
their    unity    and    strength.      However,    presen 
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•ospects  seem  to  leave  scope  for  further  peace- 
il  initiatives  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  Powers." 

iree  Foreign  Ministers  To  Report 

Then  we  went  on  to  record  what  may  prove  to  be 
historic  division.  The  communique  said  that 
be  Atlantic  Council  consider  it  timely  and  use- 
1  for  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Community  to 
amine  actively  further  measures  which  might 
taken  at  this  time  to  advance  more  effectively 
eir  common  interests."  And  the  Foreign  Min- 
ers  went  on  to  designate  three  of  their  members 
advise  "on  ways  and  means  to  improve  and  ex- 
inl  Nato  co-operation  in  non-military  fields  and 
develop  greater  unity  within  the  Atlantic  Com- 
unity."  The  three  Ministers  were  asked  to  sub- 
it  their  report  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  significant  of  the  importance  attached  to 
is  matter  that  the  task  of  exploration  was  given 
and  assumed  bj\  three  Foreign  Ministers  them- 
ves — the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada,3  Italy,4 
d  Norway.5  They  are  each  men  of  wide  experi- 
ce.  Each  of  them  personally  believes  in  the  de- 
lopment  of  the  Atlantic  Community  both  on  a 
oad  base  and,  within  the  framework  of  that 
oad  base,  as  between  groups  of  members  which 
n  in  certain  respects  work  together  with  greater 
timacy  than  can  the  whole.  These  three  Min- 
ers will  be  conferring  with  each  of  the  15  gov- 
oments  during  the  coming  weeks  and,  in  the  light 
what  they  learn,  will  submit  a  report,  perhaps 
rly  next  fall,  which  the  governments  then  can 
rther  consider  from  the  standpoint  of  further 
tion. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  prudent  to  note  that  there 

as  yet  no  clear  definition  of  the  concept  of  closer 

lantic  unity.     And  we  could  hardly  expect  ac- 

>tanee  in  advance  of  close  analysis. 

The  United  States  perhaps  can  visualize  that 

ticept  more  readily  because  of  its  membership 

the  Organization  of  American  States.     That 

feanization  traces  its  origin  back  66  years  to  the 

laudation  of  the  Pan  American  Union.     It  is 

rt  only  the  oldest  but  by  far  the  most  effective 

kional  organization  which  has  been  created.    It 

cal-  effectively   with  problems  as  between  its 

Mnbers  and  has  conspicuously  done  so  within 

t  •  last  year  or  two  in  relation  to  the  broad  threat 

c  international  communism,  and  in  relation  to 

Lester  B.  Pearson. 
Gaetano  Martino. 
Halyard  Lange. 
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particular  situations  such  as  those  that  arose  in 
Guatemala,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  as  between  Ecuador 
and  Peru.  It  seeks  to  develop  hemispheric  inter- 
national law. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  has  developed  in  a  particular  envi- 
ronment to  deal  with  problems  typical  of  this 
hemisphere,  cannot  usefully  be  duplicated  in 
detail  as  regards  the  Atlantic  Community.  Each 
community  is  distinctive.  But  the  experience 
which  the  United  States  has  had,  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  American  Republics,  enables  us 
perhaps  to  see  more  clearly  the  possibilities  in- 
herent in  the  Atlantic  Community. 

Speaking  on  April  23  prior  to  this  last  meeting 
of  the  Nato  Council  I  said, 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  already  serves  as  an  indis- 
pensable and  vital  instrument  of  the  Atlantic  community. 
But  the  time  has,  I  believe,  come  to  consider  whether  its 
organization  does  not  need  to  be  further  developed  if  it 
is  adequately  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  and  coming  genera- 
tions. If  that  be  the  common  desire  of  the  Nato  member 
nations,  the  United  States  will  join  eagerly  in  exploring 
the  possibilities  which  now  beckon  us  forward.6 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  to  you  that  it  is  the 
common  desire  of  the  Nato  member  nations  at 
least  to  explore  seriously  these  new  possibilities. 
That  decision  was  taken  not  lightly  but  after  a 
discussion  which  prolonged  our  meeting  of  Friday 
and  Saturday  into  the  early  hours  of  Sunday 
morning.  The  decision  was  recognized  by  all  as 
being  a  decision  which  could  be  of  historic  im- 
portance since  it  could  contribute  mightily  toward 
erasing  what  has  been  the  great  weakness  of  the 
West,  namely,  its  disunity.  To  erase  that  disunity, 
which  has  given  birth  to  so  many  tragic  conse- 
quences, is  one  of  the  supreme  tasks  of  postwar 
statesmanship.  Much  has  already  been  done.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done.  You  can,  I  think,  feel — 
as  I  feel — solid  satisfaction  that  a  great  new  ad- 
vance is  under  way. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

Press  release  244  dated  May  7 

I  return  from  a  meeting  of  the  15  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries. 

This  meeting  could  be,  and  I  believe  it  will  be, 
a  turning  point  for  Nato. 


Mil 
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It  was  recognized  that  the  unity  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  must  be  further  developed  if  it  is  to 
surmount  the  shifting  tactics  of  international  com- 
munism and  if  it  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  and 
coming  generations. 

Nato  was  conceived  primarily  as  a  military  or- 
ganization. Nothing  that  has  happened  has  led 
us  to  believe  that  we  can  safely  drop  our  guard. 
But  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  time  has  come 
to  further  develop  the  unity  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, particularly  in  the  nonmilitary  political 
fields. 

No  time  is  to  be  lost  in  realizing  this  enlarged 
goal  for  Nato.  So  three  of  our  Foreign  Ministers 
have  undertaken  to  consider  all  proposals  along 
this  line  and  to  make  a  report  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  importance  of  this  task  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  being  undertaken  by  Foreign 
Ministers  themselves. 

There  was  general  confidence  that  the  Atlantic 
Community  will  meet  the  demands  for  its  own  poli- 
tical evolution,  and  thus  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
times. 

PRESIDENT'S   LETTER   TO   SENATOR   GEORGE 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  9 

Dear  Walter  :  I  know  that  your  present  term 
in  the  Senate  expires  this  year.  In  view  of  that 
fact,  I  should  like  to  say  two  things  to  you : 

It  has  been  my  great  hope  that  you  would  con- 
tinue on  in  the  Senate  where  you  have  been  able 
to  make  so  great  a  contribution  to  peace  through 
helping  to  develop  and  sustain  a  non-partisan 
foreign  policy.  Your  contribution  in  that  re- 
spect has  been  incalculable  and  I  believe  it  was 
the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  American  people 
that  you  would  have  found  yourself  able  to  con- 
tinue in  the  Senate. 

I  can,  however,  realize  that  you  may  desire  to 
concentrate  more  exclusively  on  the  great  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace  which  confront  our  nation, 
free  of  the  other  responsibilities  which  inevitably 
go  with  the  Senatorship.  If  that  is  your  prefer- 
ence, I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to 
:iH  for  this  nation  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  so  that  it 
will  in  greater  unity  and  greater  effectiveness 
Berve  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  the 
preservation  of  those  ideals  of  human  liberty  and 
freedom  which  are  so  deeply  looted  in  the,  Com- 
munity. 
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As  you  know,  at  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Nor 
Atlantic  Treaty  Council,  it  was  decided  to  explo 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  North  Atlantic  Cor 
munity,  through  the  Nato  Council  or  other-win 
might  more  fully  realize  its  potential  for  pea 
and  human  welfare.     I  regard  the  contribute  i 
which  the  United  States  can  make  to  this  proje 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  and  feel  that  it  rm  J 
indeed  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  achievement  <] 
a  just  and  durable  peace  and  the  preservation  1 1 
the  great  values  inherent  in  our  Western  civiliz 
tion. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  nation  and 
indeed  in  a  broader  sense,  to  the  whole  world  if  yc 
would  be  willing,  for  as  long  as  I  may  hold  ir 
present  office,  to  act  as  my  Personal  Represent, 
tive  and  Special  Ambassador  in  the  developmei 
of  this  new  evolutionary  step  within  the  Norl 
Atlantic  Community.  In  case  you  do  feel  in 
pelled  to  lay  down  the  responsibilities  of  yoi,i 
present  office,  I  can  think  of  no  way  where  yo 
could  better  serve  our  nation  and  more  fitting] 
crown  your  great  career  as  a  statesman. 

I  may  say  that  Foster  Dulles  has  asked  me  1 
express  his  warm  concurrence  in  what  I  say  an 
that  he  greatly  hopes  that  you  will  favorably  coi 
sider  this  important  mission. 

With  warm  personal  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


NAC  COMMUNIQUE  OF  MAY  5 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Paris  on  May  4  an 
5  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Gudmundsson,  Foreig 
Minister  of  Iceland,  and  issued  the  following  communique 

I.  The  Atlantic  Powers,  seven  years  ago,  entered  tot 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  face  of  the  Communist  threi 
to  their  common  ideals  and  civilisation.  For  they  had  set 
imperilled  all  the  human  rights  which  their  peoples  r 
gard  as  essential  for  their  life  and  freedom,  particular) 
representative  government,  freedom  of  the  individua 
the  rule  of  law  and  liberty  of  the  press. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  last  free  regime  i 
Eastern  Europe,  that  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Berlin  Bloc) 
ade  in  1948,  and  two  years  later,  the  invasion  of  Kore. 
the  concern  of  the  free  world  reached  its  climax.  Tl 
need  for  collective  military  defence  was  all  the  moi 
obvious  because  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  tl 
free  world  had  disarmed. 

These  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  < " 
tion  of  NATO  :iik1  its  military  strength,  and  this  is  wh 
the  sacrifices  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Atlant 
Community  have  since  then  been  borne  in  common. 
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I.  The  collective  defence  efforts  of  the  Atlantic  Powers 
e  not  been  in  vain.  They  have  successfully  deterred 
let  aggression  in  Europe  and  have  contributed  to 
adoption  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  so-called 
ey  of  co-existence. 

0  the  extent  that  this  policy  involves  a  certain  easing 
tension  and  the  admission  by  the  Government  of  the 
JS.R.  that  war  is  not  inevitable,  it  is  welcomed  by 
Atlantic  Powers,  who  have  always  supported  this  idea. 
s  now  possible  to  hope  that  those  principles  of  the 
ted  Nations  Charter  which  have  regulated  the  rela- 
>   between   the   peoples   of  the   Atlantic   Community 

f  eventually  also  regulate  the  relations  between  the 
let  Union  and  the  Western  Powers. 
II  The  reasons  which  gave  rise  to  the  Atlantic 
iance  have  not,  however,  disappeared.  No  progress 
been  made  towards  solving  certain  vital  European 
blems,  including  the  reunification  of  Germany  in  free- 
i,  which  have  to  be  solved  on  a  basis  which  would 
>fy  the  legitimate  security  needs  of  all.  The  Western 
vers  cannot  relax  their  vigilance  until  these  problems 
e  been  solved  and  until  a  disarmament  plan  providing 
necessary  guarantees  to  all  and  an  effective  control 
tern  has  been  put  into  effect.  Soviet  military  power 
tinues  to  increase.  Security  remains  therefore  a 
ic  problem,  and  the  Atlantic  Powers  must  continue 
give  priority  to  the  maintenance  of  their  unity  and 
?ngth.  However,  present  prospects  seem  to  leave  scope 
further  peaceful  initiatives  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic 
■ere.  They  are  determined  to  pursue  these  initiatives 
h  the  same  energy  that  they  displayed  in  building  up 
ir  defence  organization  and  with  which  this  will  be 
intained. 

They  solemnly  affirm  that  this  policy  will  be  pur- 
d  in  common,  and  based  on  the  unity,  solidarity  and 
jperation  of  peoples  sharing  common  ideals  and  stand- 
together  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

V.  The  Atlantic  Council  consider  it  timely  and  useful 

the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Community  to  examine 

ively  further  measures  which  might  be  taken  at  this 

ie  to  advance  more  effectively  their  common  interests. 

1  Atlantic  Powers  already  possess  in  the  North  At- 
tic Council  an  instrument  of  unity  and  a  forum  for 
sulfation  regarding  policies  of  general  interest.  In 
er  to  enable  the  Council  better  to  perform  these  tasks, 

Ministers  agreed  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  three 
listers  to  advise  the  Council  on  ways  and  means  to 
•rove  and  extend  NATO  co-operation  in  non-military 
ds  and  to  develop  greater  unity  within  the  Atlantic 
nmnnity.  The  Committee  of  Three  was  requested  to 
ruit  its  report  as  soon  as  possible. 
'.  In  the  meantime,  the  Council  agreed : 

(a)  to  undertake  periodical  examinations  of  the 
political  aspects  of  economic  problems; 

(b)  to  strengthen  economic  co-operation  between 
member  countries,  to  seek  to  eliminate  conflict 
in  their  international  economic  policies,  and  to 

promote  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being; 

(c)  to  instruct  the  permanent  representatives  of 
the  Council  to  examine  economic  problems  in 
the  light  of  the  ideas  set  out  above  and  of  the 
plan  put  forward  by  M.  Pineau,  Foreign  Min- 


ister of  France,  calling  upon  the  services  of  a 
committee  of  technical  advisers  working  under 
their  authority. 

VI.  The  members  of  NATO  are  by  their  Treaty  dedi- 
cated to  "safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage  and 
civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law". 

Their  first  seven  years  of  working  together  have  re- 
sulted in  marked  success  and  have  strengthened  the 
bonds  between  them. 

The  members  of  NATO  are  determined  to  remain  united 
and  steadfast  to  their  ideals.  They  face  the  future 
with  conlidence. 

Department's  Views  on  Address 
by  Sir  Winston  Churchill 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  11  issued  the 
following  statement  in  response  to  questions  from 
correspondents  concerning  the  address  made  by 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  at  Aachen,  Germany,  on 
May  10. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  stated  that,  "if"  the 
Russian  repudiation  of  Stalin  is  sincere,  we  have 
a  new  Russia  to  deal  with  and  that,  if  so,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  new  Russia  should  not  join  in 
the  spirit  of  the  solemn  agreement  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  to  fight  the  aggressor,  whoever 
he  may  be.  Sir  Winston  went  on  to  say  that  "that 
is  for  the  future"  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  we 
should  go  forward  toward  that  future  by  rein- 
forcing patiently  and  surely  the  arrangements 
which  we  have  so  far  achieved.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  vital  need  for  German  reunification. 

The  first  suggestion  of  Sir  Winston  is  in  accord 
with  the  proposal  which  the  three  Western  For- 
eign Ministers  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  Geneva 
on  October  27,  1955,1  during  the  consideration 
of  the  linked  problems  of  European  security  and 
the  reunification  of  Germany.  In  this  connec- 
tion, France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  proposed  a  "Treaty  of  Assurance"  which 
contemplated  reciprocal  renunciation  of  force  and 
withholding  of  support  from  aggressors  and  an 
agreement  that  armed  attack  in  Europe  would 
endanger  the  peace  and  security  and  that  all  par- 
ties would  then  take  appropriate  action  to  meet 
the  common  danger.  This  proposal  has  never  been 
accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  even  as  a  basis  for 
discussion. 

Sir  Winston's  second  suggestion  for  "reinforc- 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1935,  p.  730. 
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ing"  the  arrangements  which  we  now  have  is  a 
welcome  support  for  the  action  taken  at  last 
week's  meeting  of  the  Nato  Ministerial  Council, 
which  established  a  committee  of  three  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  to  study  ways  and  means  to 
improve  and  extend  Nato  cooperation  in  non- 
military  fields  and  to  develop  their  unity  within 
the  Atlantic  Community. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  Sir  Winston's  important  address  on  these 
points. 


Four-Power  Declaration  of  Principles 
Relating  to  Disarmament 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  declaration  relating 
to  disarmament  issued  at  London  on  May  4  by 
the  U.S.,  Canadian,  French,  and  British  delega- 
tions to  the  meetings  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
U.N.  Disarmament  Commission.1 

I.  In  order  to  promote  peace,  security  and  pros- 
perity through  disarmament,  the  delegations  of 
Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  reaffirm  their  determination  to  seek 
agreement  on  a  developing  programme  of  dis- 
armament in  accordance  with  their  mandate  from 
the  United  Nations.  This  programme  should  be- 
gin without  delay  and  should  include  measures, 
under  effective  international  control,  to  end  the 
present  competition  in  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments of  all  kinds. 

(1)  The  programme  should  proceed  by  stages. 
Progress  from  one  stage  to  another  must  depend 
upon  the  satisfactory  execution  of  the  preceding 
stage  and  upon  the  development  of  confidence 
through  the  settlement  of  major  political  problems. 

(2)  The  programme  should  begin,  under  effec- 
tive international  control,  with  significant  reduc- 
tions in  armed  forces,  to  such  levels  as  are  feasible 
in  present  unsettled  world  conditions.  There 
should  be  corresponding  reductions  in  conven- 
tional armaments  and  in  military  expenditures. 
Further  reductions  would  be  carried  out  as  world 
conditions  improved. 

(3)  The  programme  should  provide  that,  at  an 
appropriate  stage  and  under  proper  safeguards, 

1  Reprinted  from  the  subcommittee's  third  report  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  (U.N.  doc.  DC/83),  which  in- 
cludes working  papers  and  proposals  submitted  during  the 
London  meetings,  Mar.  19-May  4,  1956. 


the  build-up  of  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapon 
would  be  stopped  and  all  future  production  o 
nuclear  material  devoted  to  peaceful  uses. 

(4)  The  programme  should  provide  for  a  stron. 
control  organization  with  inspection  rights,  in 
eluding  aerial  reconnaissance,  operating  from  th 
outset  and  developing  in  parallel  with  the  dis 
armament  measures.  The  control  measures  shod 
also  provide  against  major  surprise  attack.  Thi 
is  particularly  important  so  long  as  it  is  impo* 
sible  to  account  for  past  production  of  nuclea 
material. 

(5)  Preliminary  demonstrations  of  inspectio! 
methods  on  a  limited  scale  would  help  to  develoj 
an  effective  control  system  and  could  bring  neare 
agreement  on  a  disarmament  programme. 

(6)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  suspen 
sion  of  the  programme,  in  whole  or  in  part,  if  : 
major  State  failed  to  carry  out  its  obligations  or  i 
a  threat  to  peace  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Unitec 
Nations  Charter  should  occur. 

II.  The  proposals  introduced  in  the  Disarma 
ment  Sub-Committee  by  the  delegations  of  France 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  in 
spired  by  these  principles.  The  Soviet  delegatioi 
did  not  accept  these  proposals.  The  difference: 
between  the  position  of  the  Soviet  delegation  anc 
those  of  the  other  four  delegations  were  not  recon 
ciled  in  the  meetings  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

III.  The  four  delegations  recognize  that  ii 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Disarma 
ment  Commission  it  is  now  time  to  report  to  thi 
Commission.  They  express  their  conviction  tha 
a  reconciliation  of  the  opposing  points  of  view  i; 
possible  and  necessary  and  they  reaffirm  their  de 
termination  to  continue  their  efforts  within  th( 
United  Nations,  and  particularly  in  the  Disarma 
ment  Commission  and  its  Sub-Committee,  to  seel 
agreement  on  disarmament  in  accordance  with  th( 
desire  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 


France  To  Buy  U.S.  Farm  Products 
in  Triangular  Transaction 

The  International  Cooperation  Administratior 
announced  on  May  3  that  it  has  arranged  a  "tri- 
angular" transaction  involving  sales  of  $30  millior 
worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  to  France 
Under  the  agreement,  France  will  purchase  $2^ 
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illion  worth  of  raw  cotton  and  $6  million  of 
lieat  from  the  United  States  and  will  pay  for 
ese  commodities  in  francs. 
The  francs  derived  from  the  sales  will  be  de- 
bited to  the  account  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
a  will  make  these  funds  available  to  Viet-Nam 

part  of  the  mutual  security  program  for  that 
untry.    The  francs  will  be  used  by  Viet-Nam 

finance  purchases  in  the  franc  area,  and,  when 
ch  purchases  are  agreed  upon,  the  triangular 
ansaction  will  be  completed. 


The  trade  with  France  was  made  under  section 
402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  This  section 
requires  that  at  least  $300  million  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  the  mutual  security  program  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  be  used  to  finance  the 
sale  of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies.  The  local  currency  proceeds 
are  to  be  used  for  mutual  security  purposes.  To 
date  this  year,  Ica  has  approved  purchases  of 
about  $330  million  worth  of  these  commodities 
by  21  countries. 


asic  Principles  in  U.S.-Argentine  Relations 

by  Albert  F.  Nufer 
Ambassador  to  Argentina 1 


Within  the  framework  of  the  Organization  of 
merican  States,  the  Americas  work  together  on 
tiny  problems.  Paramount  among  these  is  the 
seat  political  threat  of  this  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
try — the  penetration  of  alien  communism.  At  the 
iter- American  Conference  held  in  Caracas  in 
]54,  a  foreign  policy  declaration  adopted  by  the 
inerican  Governments  said  in  effect  that,  if  the 
i  ernational  Communist  movement  came  to  domi- 

te  or  control  the  political  institutions  of  any 

nerican  State,  that  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
re  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  all 
t  j  American  States  and  would  endanger  the  peace 
c  the  Americas.  One  test  of  this  principle  was 
rt  successfully  by  the  Guatemalan  people  at  the 
\ry  time  that  the  American  Governments  were 
feparing  to  meet  and  to  consider  a  threat  to  the 
surity  of  the  hemisphere. 

A.s  Secretary  Dulles  has  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
( nnnunist  tactics  continually  change,  but  the 
run  objective — the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
cnmunism — remains.  ...  It  is  well  that  we 
live  the  Caracas  Resolution  and  a  growing  ap- 
p?ciation  in  this  hemisphere  of  the  nature  of  this 
e  tacontinental  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 

Early  this  month — on  April  5,  to  be  exact — the 


Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  an  American 

Lrlon  post  at  Buenos  Aires  on  Apr.  27.    Mr.  Nufer  has 

e  been  confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines. 
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Argentine  Government  by  decree  announced  that 
it  would  support  fully  the  Caracas  Resolution. 
As  of  now,  20  American  nations  fully  approve 
this  important  policy  declaration. 

But  inter- American  cooperation  is  more  than 
just  a  means  to  attain  security.  It  continues  to 
demonstrate,  as  it  did  at  the  Conference  of  Min- 
isters of  Finance  held  late  in  1954  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  that  steady  progress  through  the  coordi- 
nation of  government  policies  and  the  efforts  of 
private  enterprise  can  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
economic  potential  of  all  the  American  nations. 
The  horizons  of  opportunity  broaden  as  the  years 
go  by.  Early  in  1957  a  hemisphere  economic  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires.  We  can 
be  confident  that  the  results  will  be  an  added  con- 
tribution to  hemisphere  development  and  the  wel- 
fare of  all  our  peoples. 

The  foregoing  is  a  preface  to  the  parting  words 
which  I  have  to  offer  to  you,  to  the  American  com- 
munity in  Argentina,  and,  if  I  may  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous, to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Argentina. 

Since  1952  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  as 
United  States  Ambassador  in  Argentina — one  of 
the  great  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  and  the 
nation  of  San  Martin  and  Sarmiento.  During 
that  time  the  basic  principles  that  guided  me  in 
the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  Argentina  can 
be  summarized  as  follows :  mutual  respect  for  the 
rights  and  the  obligations  of  each  nation,  which 
means,  among  other  things,  strict  adherence  to  the 
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policy  of  noninterference  in  internal  affairs;  a 
firm  belief  in  the  power  of  the  united  brotherhood 
of  the  Americas  and  the  inter- American  system; 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Argentina,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  people  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  American 
nations. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months  here  in  Argentina 
I  have  lived  through  one  of  the  great  experiences 
of  my  life.  You,  as  well  as  I,  have  seen  the  surge 
of  civic  forces  which  have  given  a  powerful,  un- 
deniable impetus  to  the  Argentine  nation.  A  new- 
found tenacity  of  purpose,  a  spirit  of  decision, 
and  a  strong  confidence  in  a  great  future  based 
on  democratic  principles  have  seized  the  nation. 

To  be  sure,  there  was,  unfortunately,  during  this 
time  the  dread  scourge  that  laid  an  unseen  hand 
upon  scores  of  children  and  brought  tragedy  to 
many  a  happy  Argentine  home.  In  the  task  of 
providing  the  best  of  modern  care  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  did  their  small  part,  joining  efforts  with 
the  Argentine  medical  and  nursing  professions 
and  the  Argentine  people.2 

May  I  say  that  a  country  like  ours,  founded  on 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  must  never  forget  that  in  the  projection 
of  its  foreign  policy  the  welfare  of  other  people 
must  necessarily  be  that  policy's  ultimate  objective 
and  test.  A  basic  principle  such  as  this  must  never 
become  trite,  nor  taken  for  granted,  nor  should 
we  ever  be  reluctant  to  repeat  it  on  occasions  such 
as  this  or  to  translate  it  into  action. 

In  the  humanitarian  sense  it  may  be  a  national 
disaster  such  as  a  flood,  the  blight  of  crops,  an 
earthquake,  or  an  infantile  paralysis  epidemic. 

In  the  political  and  social  fields  each  of  our 
nations  may  find  inspiration  in  the  other  for 
nourishing  and  strengthening  their  institutions 
and  enriching  each  other's  culture,  thereby  forti- 
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fying  the  elements  of  our  common  unity.  W« 
can  be  inspired  in  this  respect  by  the  great  worl 
accomplished,  to  give  an  example,  by  the  Argen- 
tine-United States  Cultural  Centers  which  th< 
citizens  of  this  country  have  built  as  monument* 
to  understanding. 

In  the  field  of  economics,  we  fully  realize  thai 
a  country  must  build  its  future  mainly  by  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  its  own  citizens  and  wit! 
the  products  of  its  national  savings.  But  capita! 
from  abroad,  both  public  and  private,  can  play  ar 
important  part.  Thus,  for  instance,  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  Argentina  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  economic  expansion  of  Argentina  and 
thereby  to  the  welfare  of  the  Argentine  people 
They  have  brought  to  this  country  new  enterprises 
which  have  not  only  provided  jobs  and  produced 
new  products  but  have  given  Argentina  the  bene- 
fit of  their  parent  companies'  industrial  researcl 
and  latest  advances  in  technological  skills. 

We  and  the  Argentine  people,  in  a  hemisphere 
built  on  boundless  confidence,  know  that  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  peoples  of  the  continent  constitutes 
the  key  to  the  future  and  a  continuation  of  that 
optimism  which  has  been  so  singularly  an  Ameri- 
can characteristic  since  the  discovery  of  this  con- 
tinent by  Columbus. 

And  now  for  the  last  word.  What  I  have 
spoken  contains  my  deepest  impressions  and 
thoughts  and  the  guideposts  of  the  past  4  years  in 
Argentina.  We  all  realize  that  life  is  never 
smooth,  that  it  has  its  ups  and  downs  and  its  dif- 
ficult moments.  All  is  not  "beer  and  skittles"  even 
for  us  diplomats,  and  I  too  have  had  my  share  ol 
problems.  But  with  all,  it  is  for  me  a  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  to  which  I  point  with  pardonable 
pride,  that  as  I  depart  this  wonderful  country  the 
relations  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  are  better  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  the  two  nations.  May  this  ever  be  so. 
And  may  I  wish  to  each  and  to  all  of  you :  Fare- 
well, Godspeed,  and  hmta  la  vista. 
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he  United  Nations  in  the  Mainstream  of  History 


by  Francis  O.  Wilcox 

Auistai  '  Secretary  for  Intt  nrntional  Organization  Affairs x 


A<  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  international 
pr,  1  am  honored  to  appear  before  you  tonight 
the  Society  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary.  We 
Ere  been  colleagues  for  a  long  time.  It  may 
Betimes  seem  to  you,  as  it  does  to  me,  that  we  in 
wernment  tend  to  lose  touch  with  the  well- 
rings  of  scholarship  and  speculation  that  are 
dispensable  to  intellectual  vigor.  The  scholar, 
r  his  part,  may  sometimes  get  too  far  away 
Bin  the  harsh  realities  of  political  action.  Au- 
iste  Comte,  I  am  told,  practiced  the  policy  of 
rebral  hygiene — he  didn't  read  any  books  ex- 
pt  his  own.  This  kind  of  sterility  of  thought 
list  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  I  hope  the  day 
ver  comes  when  we  in  the  Government  read  only 
r  own  memoranda. 

Both  the  public  service  and  the  learned  pro- 
ssions  can  profit  from  increased  contact  between 
r  two  worlds.  Organizations  such  as  the  Amer- 
in  Society  of  International  Law  can  and  should 
ovide  a  helpful  bridge  in  this  connection. 
In  wondering  how  to  use  this  opportunity  to- 
?ht,  I  thought  it  might  be  beneficial  to  step 
ck  from  the  immediate  and  the  obvious  and  look 
on  the  United  Nations  from  a  historical  point 
view. 

How  can  we  sum  up  its  first  decade?  How 
ould  we  evaluate  the  trends  that  have  set  in? 
hat  are  the  main  problems  that  lie  ahead  ? 
First  of  all,  we  should  abandon  the  notion, 
metimes  held,  that  in  1945  the  United  Nations 
rang  into  being  from  nowhere,  like  Minerva 
Dm  the  brow  of  Jupiter.  The  analogy,  rather, 
ould  be  the  phoenix  arising  from  its  own  ashes. 

Address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
nal  Law  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  27  (press  release 
I). 
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For,  while  many  felt  it  wise  in  1945  to  avoid 
dwelling  on  antecedents,  those  who  labored  to  cre- 
ate the  United  Nations  would  have  had  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  time  without  the  precedents  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  guide  them. 

Indeed,  the  ancestry  of  the  United  Nations 
reaches  back  to  such  historic  landmarks  as  the 
rise  of  the  nation-state,  the  evolution  of  constitu- 
tional government,  the  beginnings  of  modern  eco- 
nomic patterns,  and  the  development  of  interna- 
tional jurisprudence  from  the  time  of  Grotius  and 
Vitoria. 

From  these  early  roots  the  process  which  Secre- 
tary Dulles  has  called  "the  institutionalizing  of 
peace"  2  has  slowly  taken  form,  culminating  in  our 
age  in  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  can  criticize  history  but  we  can  never  re- 
write it,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  both  Stalin  and 
his  ungrateful  proteges.  When  the  United  Na- 
tions came  into  being,  men  and  nations  had 
reached  a  certain  point  in  their  development.  It 
was  at  this  point,  and  this  point  only,  that  the 
United  Nations  could  be  constructed. 

By  no  means  all  men  realized  that  we  had 
reached  that  historic  watershed.  There  were 
those,  as  there  still  are,  who  out  of  conviction  or 
prejudice  denied  the  possibility  of  true  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Much  past  history  was  avail- 
able to  support  their  pessimism. 

Others  went  well  beyond  that  point.  Optimistic 
about  man's  innate  virtue,  they  sought — and  still 
seek — Utopian  solutions. 

In  the  main,  the  United  Nations  Charter  repre- 
sents a  consensus — if  not  of  men,  at  least  of  govern- 
ments.    The  document  itself  is  a  remarkable  com- 


2  For  the  Secretary's  address  to  the  Society,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  May  7,  1956,  p.  739. 
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promise  in  the  name  of  political  reality.  How- 
ever, it  has  provided  a  satisfactory  framework 
within  which  the  organism  has  been  able  to  live, 
to  experiment,  and  to  grow.  That  no  nation, 
however  dissatisfied,  has  withdrawn  its  member- 
ship bespeaks  both  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  or- 
ganization and  increasingly  articulate  world 
public  opinion.  One  can  only  conclude  that  it 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  member  states  to  par- 
ticipate. This  in  itself  is  a  major  tribute  to  the 
architects  who,  by  and  large,  confined  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  political  interests  and  pos- 
sibilities. The  organization  has  had  to  function 
in  a  world  of  fundamental  changes,  and  its  re- 
sponses to  those  changes  show  that  it  has  a  strong 
survival  factor. 

The  First  Decade — Two  Overriding  Facts 

What  are  the  great  changes  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  organization's  life?  Two  facts  of  para- 
mount importance  stand  out. 

First  of  all,  after  military  victory  in  World 
War  II  was  assured,  the  Soviet  Union  resumed 
its  doctrinal  hostility  to  the  non- Communist  world 
and  above  all  to  the  United  States — the  symbol 
of  all  that  stands  between  it  and  world  domi- 
nation. 

To  say  this  is  to  describe  how  the  hopeful  no- 
tion of  universal  collective  security  has  had  to  be 
transformed,  at  least  for  this  age,  into  quite  a 
different  pattern  of  coalitions  and  alliances.  It 
describes  the  growth  and  the  competition  of  two 
great  powers — one  determined  to  subvert  free  so- 
cieties, the  other  equally  determined  to  preserve 
from  assault  and  subversion  the  values  of  Western 
civilization  and  the  practice  of  freedom  under 
law.  This  fact  has  dimmed  the  United  Nations' 
bright  promise  of  cooperation  and  peace  enforce- 
ment. For  once  the  cold  war  began  in  earnest, 
the  United  Nations  had  to  adapt  itself  to  an  in- 
tensely competitive,  often  hostile,  and  flagrantly 
"undiplomatic"  world  of  tensions  among  the  great 
powers.  If  it  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  it  would 
have  expired. 

A  second  momentous  development  has  marked 
the  postwar  decade.  For  the  first  time  in  modern 
history  the  scene  of  political  and  social  action  has 
significantly  shifted  from  the  European  West  to 
the  great  cradle  of  civilization  lying  athwart  the 
Equator,  stretching  from  North  Africa  to  the  is- 
lands of  Melanesia.  This  half  of  the  world,  which 
med  to  slumber  through  the  great  revolutions 


of  the  West,  is  rising  from  the  remains  of 
mighty  past. 

In  one  apocalyptic  moment,  as  history  tells  ting 
this  ancient  world  has  erupted  like  some  loJ 
forgotten  volcano.     Today,  11  years  after  the  wA 
14  nations  containing  600  million  people  haJ 
achieved  political  independence  and  become  mei 
bers  of  the  United  Nations.     Hundreds  of  m 
lions  of  their  neighbors  are  moving  toward  a  m 
political  status,  either  quickly  or  slowly.     The 
too,  lay  claim  to  the  status  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  West,  demanding  an  equal  share  of  both. 

Those  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  shad 
similar  backgrounds  or  similar  problems  in  rel 
tion  to  colonialism  and  economic  developme 
command  a  parliamentary  strength  today  whi< 
few  dreamed  of  in  1945.  This  balance  w 
strengthened  by  the  admission  of  16  more  stat 
to  membership  last  fall.  What  they  ask,  in  shoi 
is  freedom  from  poverty,  freedom  from  contn 
and  freedom  from  inequality.  In  the  United  N 
tions  this  takes  on  concrete  shape  in  the  repudi 
tion  of  a  passing  age  of  Western  colonialism,  1 
expectations  of  economic  help  toward  industrial 
zation,  and  in  demands  for  recognition  of  the 
claims  for  racial,  social,  and  cultural  equality.  T 
gether  these  ambitions  represent  a  dynamic  enn 
tional  force  that  has  swept  the  subcontinents  c 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  collision  in  the  United  Nations  betwee 
these  two  currents,  one  running  between  the  fn 
world  and  intepiational  communism,  the  other  b 
tween  Europe  and  its  old  imperial  holdings,  h; 
served  to  mold  the  United  Nations  to  the  shape  ( 
the  world  it  represents.  It  may  have  set  di; 
couraging  limits  to  the  organization.  But  it  hf! 
also  opened  new  possibilities  for  utilizing  th 
United  Nations  to  keep  within  peaceful  bounc 
these  sweeping  tides  and  currents.  The  foremoi 
task  facing  both  the  policymaker  and  the  schola 
is  to  determine  how  best  these  forces  can  be  turne 
to  good  and  constructive  use,  in  pursuance  of  ov 
goals  of  peace  with  justice. 

The  First  Decade — Other  Problems 

But  it  is  only  too  easy  to  forget  that  if  thei 
had  been  no  cold  war  and  if  the  colonial  revolutio 
had  not  broken  out  with  such  energy  there  woul 
still  be  a  formidable  array  of  international  pro! 
lems.  Finding  solutions  for  some  of  these  pro! 
lems  has  sorely  taxed  human  ingenuity. 

If  nationalism  is  a  vital  force  in  Asia,  it  is  n 
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so  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Disputes  arise 
tetween  nations  over  questions  of  trade,  or  tern- 
ary, or  simply  prestige.  Effective  machinery  is 
sary  to  direct  such  disputes  into  peaceful 
•hannels.  It  is  likewise  necessary  for  conflicts 
hat  arise  out  of  efforts  to  change  the  established 
otler.  One  reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  speak  of 
aw  as  a  governing  principle  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  is  that,  like  the  League,  its  most  pressing 
HPoblems  arise  from  the  desire  of  nations  not  to 
•ee  their  legal  rights  enforced  but  to  change  the 
aw  itself. 

The  clash  and  interplay  of  conflicting  claims 
mil  competing  systems  and  cultures  has  had  a 
ransforming  effect  on  the  concept  of  multilateral 
elat ions  that  prevailed  in  1945.  For  one  thing, 
lations  have  tended  to  draw  together  in  the  United 
\ations  in  voting  blocs  on  the  basis  of  their  special 
nterests  and  their  estimate  of  the  parliamentary- 
iower  situation.  Those  who  placed  a  high  pre- 
nhnn  on  traditions  of  political  and  civil  liberties 
tare  united  for  defense  against  world  communism, 
rhose  who  shared  a  definable  corner  of  the  globe 
ended  to  find  community  in  regional  alliances, 
rhose  who  administered  dependent  territories 
ended  to  unite  on  the  principle  of  noninterference 
n  colonial  affairs.  The  non-Communist  but  anti- 
•olonial  nations  have  banded  together  to  create 
>arlianientary  strength  out  of  individual  weak- 
less.  In  this  situation,  the  Communist  bloc  has 
vorked,  as  might  be  expected,  to  take  advantage 
)f  these  divisions  of  interest  in  the  free  world. 

The  unreliability  of  the  Security  Council,  given 
ts  unworkable  premise  of  great-power  unity,  has 
•laced  a  premium  on  the  Assembly.  New  voting 
>atterns,  involving  shifting  groups  of  states,  have 
some  to  characterize  the  Assembly.  It  was  there 
hat  the  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American  na- 
ions  found  new  ways  to  exert  their  influence, 
r  was  there  that  we  ourselves  turned  in  1950  to 
in  freeze  the  organization's  potential  for  collec- 
ive  defense  against  aggression,  in  the  face  of  the 
lead  lock  in  the  Security  Council.  And  it  is  there 
hat  the  great  powers  have  had  to  present  and 
lefend  their  policies  before  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  this  setting,  the  United  Nations  has  tended 
o  become  less  and  less  of  a  tribunal  where  abstract 
ustice  could  be  meted  out  and  where,  when  the 
ships  were  down,  the  great  powers  would  together 
■nforce  the  peace.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  also 
•'tided  to  become  less  of  a  tight  coalition  of  pro- 
JVeetern  nations.     Instead,  it  has  been  revealed 
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for  what  it  really  was  all  along — a  sort  of  log- 
cabin  community  house  where  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood, friends  and  strangers,  rich  and  poor,  law- 
abiding  and  law-breaking,  are  all  present. 

Their  mood  indoors  is  not  appreciably  different 
from  what  it  is  outdoors,  but  one  great  purpose 
is  shared  in  common  by  most  members :  to  settle 
differences  peacefully,  arguing  national  policy  on 
a  give-and-take  basis,  negotiating  agreements 
under  public  pressure,  and,  if  one  member  gets 
unruly,  trying  as  best  they  can  to  deal  with  him. 

The  ground  rules  are  primitive,  but  those  that 
work  are  indispensable  to  world  order.  The 
dreams  of  a  future  model  community  under  law 
do  not  die,  nor  should  they.  But  just  as  law  is 
a  product  of  the  community,  so  the  community 
must  follow  from  a  consensus,  however  modest, 
as  to  the  common  goals  and  purposes  of  the  in- 
dividual members.  The  development  of  this  com- 
munity and  the  broadening  of  its  underlying  con- 
sensus is  the  greatest  long-term  task  facing  us 
today. 

How  the  U.N.  Has  Developed — Adaptation  to  Reality 

We  have  so  far  depicted  the  United  Nations  in 
broad  terms.  What  has  happened  to  it  in  the  face 
of  changing  conditions  ?  The  combination  of  pres- 
sures on  the  organization  has  led  it  to  adapt  in  a 
number  of  significant  ways.  None  of  these  has 
been  formally  ratified  by  amendment  of  the  char- 
ter. In  some  cases  there  was  no  suitable  charter 
provision  to  change.  But  in  the  main,  these  were 
adaptations  designed  to  permit  the  machinery  to 
function  without  having  to  rewrite  the  charter. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  once  said  of  our  Con- 
stitution that  "it  was  intended  to  endure  for  ages 
to  come,  and,  consequently,  to  be  adapted  to  the 
various  crises  of  human  affairs."  Throughout 
our  history  the  process  of  constitutional  growth 
has  gone  on  unceasingly.  Specifically,  the  Con- 
stitution has  grown  in  four  ways :  through  formal 
amendments,  through  interpretation  by  the  courts, 
through  custom  and  usage,  and  through  basic  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress.  With  remarkably 
little  textual  change,  the  Constitution  has  been 
kept  a  living  document. 

In  somewhat  the  same  fashion  the  charter  has 
proved  flexible  enough  to  meet  new  situations  not 
foreseen  10  years  ago.  Despite  the  fears  of  some, 
these  are  not  changes  in  the  powers  of  the  organi- 
zation as  a  whole  in  relation  to  its  member  states. 
The  United  Nations'  legal  powers  are  no  less  and 
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no  greater  than  what  was  agreed  to  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, although  they  have  been  in  some  respects 
clarified.  The  purposes  and  goals  have  not 
changed  either.  Indeed  the  changes  I  refer  to 
have  brought  these  goals  closer  to  fruition  by 
avoiding  futility  and  refusing  to  accept  im- 
potence. 

These  informal  evolutions  fall  into  four 
categories. 

In  the  first  place,  some  provisions  of  the  charter 
early  became  obsolete  and  unworkable.  Much 
of  chapter  VII  dealing  with  Security  Council  en- 
forcement had  to  be  put  aside  so  long  as  the  great- 
power  unanimity  it  presupposed  was  impossible 
to  achieve.  Similarly,  article  106  on  interim  en- 
forcement measures  called  for  great-power 
unanimity,  and  similarly  it  became  unworkable  in 
a  setting  where  one  of  the  powers  itself  constituted 
the  chief  threat  to  the  peace. 

In  the  second  place,  new  interpretations  were 
found  for  existing  charter  provisions.  The  prac- 
tice of  abstention  prevented  total  paralysis  of  the 
Security  Council  on  occasions  where  an  outright 
veto  could  be  sidestepped.  The  Secretary- 
General's  role  has  come  to  be  interpreted  quite 
liberally,  opening  the  way  to  new  possibilities  in 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  A  new  set  of 
activities  in  the  colonial  field  has  grown  out  of 
interpretations  of  article  73  regarding  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories, a  development  which  we  must  help  to  keep 
constructive  and  balanced.  And,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  General  Assembly  has  largely  replaced 
the  Security  Council  as  the  principal  forum  for 
consideration  of  political  issues,  including  many 
arising  from  the  colonial  revolt  against  the  West. 

In  the  third  place,  international  agreements 
have  been  developed  to  fill  out  gaps  in  the  charter. 
I  have  in  mind  such  important  treaties  as  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  the  Seato  agreement,  and  other  re- 
gional and  collective  defense  pacts  based  on 
articles  51-54. 

These  pacts,  I  am  aware,  have  sometimes  been 
criticized  on  the  ground  that  they  run  counter  to 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  charter.  Actu- 
ally they  are  based  on  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
enforcement  procedures  outlined  in  the  charter 
were  denied  vitality  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  the  major  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
have  used  (heir  authority  to  create  subsidiary 
organs,  such  as  the  Interim  Committee  and  the 
various   Fcosoc  regional  commissions,  to  assist 
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the  parent  organs  in  performing  their  prope 
functions. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  dt  I 
velop  without  charter  amendments,  we  must  strik  • 
a  balance  between  the  extreme  positions  of  loos 
and  strict  construction.     The  idea  that  the  charte  . 
is  so  flexible  that  it  can  be  changed  at  will  merel  t 
by  interpretation  may  be  dangerous  not  only  fc  | 
the  member  states  but  also  for  the  United  Nj 
tions.    For  obviously  a  member  that  supports  I 
broad  interpretation  on  one  occasion  might  fin  II 
the  precedent  very  much  against  its  interests  o  f 
another  occasion.    And  a  General  Assembly  tha  I 
might  seek  to  enlarge  unduly  the  area  of  its  powe 
by  narrow  voting  margins  would  probably  find  it  I 
influence  weakened  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  Future  of  the  U.N. — Some  Central  Issues 

When  the  member  nations  come  to  reexamin 
the  powers,  functions,  and  structure  of  the  Unite» 
Nations  in  connection  with  the  proposed  charte 
review  conference,  these  developments  all  consti 
tute  vital  background.  Nothing  could  be  mor 
futile  than  to  scrutinize  the  charter  in  a  politica 
vacuum,  in  the  vain  hope  that  improvements  n 
language  alone  will  somehow  transform  the  be 
havior,  the  interests,  or  the  motivation  of  nations 
But  it  would  be  equally  irresponsible,  in  my  judg 
ment,  to  assume  that  no  real  improvements  ar 
possible. 

This  is  a  uniquely  propitious  time  to  be  takinj 
a  hard  look  at  international  organizations  and  a 
the  role  the  United  States  should  play  in  them 
For  we  appear  to  be  living  through  one  of  thost 
electric  periods  when  the  whole  apparatus  of  his 
tory  seems  to  hesitate,  shift  gears,  and  move  aheac 
on  a  new  and  different  track. 

Certainly  the  program  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  startling  signs  of  alteration — if  not  oil 
policy,  then  of  strategy  and  tactics.  We  must  noi 
be  deluded  into  a  false  set  of  assumptions  abow 
its  continuing  purpose.  But  the  tactical  shift  o: 
the  Soviets  should  not  be  minimized.  It  is  { 
major  political  development,  and  it  has  alreadj 
had  an  important  impact  in  the  United  Nations 
Indeed,  its  effects  confront  us  everywhere  with 
new  and  challenging  problems.  Their  solutioi 
will  call  for  the  most  imaginative  balance  betweei 
the  continuing  need  for  military  defenses  and  th( 
growing  possibility  that  economic,  social,  and  cul 
tural  weapons  may  be  decisive  factors  in  an  erf 
of  competitive  coexistence. 
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We  still  have  some  distance  to  go  to  prepare 
rselves  to  act  effectively  in  the  long  pull  ahead. 
deed,  the  comments  made  at  the  first  meeting  of 
-  eiety  in  L907  by  its  president,  Elihu  Root, 
I  still  discouragingly  timely: 

L'he  education   of   public  opinion,   which   should  lead 

sovereign  people  in  each  couutry  to  understand  the 

inite  limitations  upon  national  rights  and  the  full  scope 

1  responsibility  of  national  duties,  has  only  just  begun. 

What  do  we  see  when  we  look  ahead  to  the  next 

years?  Our  world  has  changed  drastically 
er  the  last  10;  have  we  reason  to  believe  the 

-  will  stop? 
Mv  own  crystal  ball  is  no  better  than  yours, 
it  it  is  possible  to  project  ahead  some  of  the  fun- 
mental  issues  with  confidence  that,  whatever  else 
ppens  to  these  problems,  they  will  not  disappear. 
The  Problem  of  Domestic  Jurisdiction.- — The 
>.-t  profound  issue  involving  the  United  Na- 
ns has  to  do  with  the  scope  of  its  authority  in 
at  ion  to  member  states.  Around  this  central 
est  ion  revolves  the  whole  galaxy  of  controver- 
.1  problems  involving  supranational  powers,  do- 
sstic  jurisdiction,  the  veto,  human  rights,  the 
velopment  of  world  law,  and  many  others, 
e  can  see  the  two  extreme  poles  of  this  argu- 
•nt — world  government  at  one  end,  relatively 
mplete  national  freedom  of  action  at  the  other, 
it,  like  all  extremes,  these  are  misleading  and 
practical. 

We  can  equip  ourselves  to  deal  intelligently 
th  this  problem  only  if  we  clarify  our  own 
:nking  as  to  the  nature  and  authority  of  the 
tited  Nations. 

There  is  no  more  persistently  recurrent — and 
justified — criticism  of  the  U.N.  than  that  it 

eatens  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
lis  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  mischievous  a 

le  misinformation  can  be.  The  misinforma- 
n  in  this  case  is  that  the  U.N.  allegedly  has  the 
wer  to  make  treaties  automatically  binding  on 
i  member  nations.  This,  of  course,  is  just  not 
The  United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agen- 
s  can,  if  its  members  wish,  freely  draft  and 

ommend  conventions  or  treaties.  However, 
ne  of  these  can  ever  be  binding  on  any  nation 
til  that  nation  has  given  consent  through  its 
rmal  constitutional  processes.  In  our  case,  this 
tans  approval  by  two-thirds  of  the  United 
rites  Senate. 

The  member  states  of  the  U.N.  are  sovereign, 
ley  have  agreed  to  collaborate  in  certain  fields 


in  their  common  interest.  If  they  wish  to  use  the 
U.N.  as  a  forum  for  reaching  international  agree- 
ment on  a  variety  of  matters,  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  in  the  charter  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
so.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  those  same 
countries  from  reaching  agreement  on  the  same 
matters  outside  the  U.N.  The  point  is  that  it  is 
the  states  which  make  this  decision,  not  the  organ- 
ization ;  and  it  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  up  to  the 
individual  state  to  enter  into  a  treaty  or  not. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  and 
the  United  Nations  we  would  do  well  to  keep 
emotions  from  obscuring  the  facts. 

Collective  Security  Under  the  Charter. — An- 
other central  issue  is  the  matter  of  collective 
defense  against  aggression.  There  has  been 
abundant  evidence  that  the  original  premises  of 
universal  collective  security  were  unattainable  in 
today's  world,  in  the  sense  that  nations  would  not 
commit  themselves  in  advance  to  fight  any  aggres- 
sion, anytime,  anywhere.  If  the  great  powers 
were  the  antagonists,  this  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly true. 

When  great-power  unanimity  proved  unreal- 
istic, the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  devising 
alternative  methods  of  developing  collective  de- 
fense under  the  charter.  This  took  two  forms. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  Security  Council  was 
able  to  act  in  the  Korean  aggression  only  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  Soviets,  we  sponsored  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution,  strengthening  the 
Assembly's  capacity  to  respond  to  similar  emer- 
gencies. Also,  we  have  played  a  leading  part  in 
organizing  regional  defense  pacts  and  mutual 
security  arrangements,  the  possible  need  for  which 
had  already  been  anticipated  by  the  charter. 

Some  people  have  complained  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  suffering  from  a  case  of  "pactitis." 
We  should  all  recall,  however,  that  soon  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
alone  of  the  great  powers  had  not  disarmed,  began 
to  employ  military  threats  and  pressure  to  expand 
its  influence  and  territories.  The  urgency  of  the 
formation  of  collective  defense  pacts  was  obvious. 
Behind  these  bastions  nations  have  been  able  to 
put  their  political  and  economic  houses  in  order 
and  develop  their  own  defenses.  These  pacts, 
along  with  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  program,  have 
been  the  answer  to  the  Soviet  Union's  abuse  of  the 
veto.  They  have  provided  free-world  security  in- 
side the  charter  but  outside  the  veto. 

Today,  as  the  world  political  situation  changes, 
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the  United  States  and  other  nations  are  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  giving  greater  effect  to  the  po- 
tentialities of  Nato,  for  example,  in  the  nonmili- 
tary  field,  without  losing  sight  of  its  primary  role 
as  a  bulwark  against  aggression.  We  must  now 
go  on  to  encourage  and  support  other  aspects  of 
cooperation  inside  and  outside  the  U.N.  This 
leads  to  a  third  great  issue  relating  to  the  U.N. : 
the  technical  and  economic  fields. 

U.N.  Social  and  Economic  Activity. — It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  charter  did  not  spe- 
cifically create  any  of  the  specialized  agencies  or 
the  now  flourishing  technical  assistance  program. 
It  merely  authorized  and  approved  their  estab- 
lishment. In  my  mind  their  growth  and  vitality 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ments in  the  last  10  years.  They  reflect  a  high 
degree  of  successful  international  cooperation. 

The  United  States  has  from  the  beginning  given 
the  strongest  support  to  this  aspect  of  the  U.N. 
system.  It  is  clearly  in  our  national  interest,  and 
it  constitutes  a  powerful  force  for  peace  and  in- 
ternational understanding.  The  Soviet  Union, 
after  years  of  indifference  or  downright  hostility, 
now  seems  prepared  to  play  a  more  active  role  in 
this  work.  If  this  participation  is  genuine,  it  is 
welcome.  This  is  a  field  in  which  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  carrying  on  its  social  and  economic  programs 
the  U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies  must  be 
guided  by  two  cardinal  principles.  In  the  first 
place,  in  their  natural  enthusiasm  to  get  results, 
they  should  be  very  careful  not  to  alienate  public 
opinion  by  invading  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
their  member  states.  This  engenders  adverse 
criticism  and  loss  of  valuable  support  out  of  which 
only  harm  can  come  to  the  organizations  and  their 
objectives.  There  is  plenty  to  do  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  present  authority,  and  it  can  be  done 
most  effectively  if  the  agreed  metes  and  bounds 
are  respected. 

In  the  second  place,  the  U.N.  should  not  attempt 
to  do  more  than  it  reasonably  can.  Progress  in 
the  social  and  economic  fields  is  painfully  slow,  and 
there  is  much  to  do.  Yet  I  believe  that  modest 
programs,  well  conceived  and  effectively  adminis- 
tered, will  take  the  U.N.  further  toward  its  goal 
than  more  grandiose  programs  that  exceed  the 
organization's  present  capabilities.  We  must 
recognize  tbat  the  U.N.  will  lose  ground,  and  may 
indeed  suffer  incalculable  damage,  if  it  tries  to 
move  too  far  too  fast. 


Other  Basic  Issues 

I  have  dealt  with  only  three  of  the  issues  tu 
must  be  thought  through  in  the  years  to  cot 
Other  problems  will  persist  and  other  vistas  jf 
opportunity  will  open  up.  There  is,  for  exam  e. 
the  issue  of  colonialism,  and  the  possibilities  1- 
herent  in  the  U.N.  for  resolving  colonial  dispi» 
and  establishing  nonviolent  patterns  of  chaie. 
There  is  also  the  important  field  of  pacific  set  j- 
ment  and  international  adjudication. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  just  a  word  ab  it 
Secretary-General  Hammarskj old's  mission  to  e 
Middle  East.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  prem 
the  final  outcome  of  his  efforts.  Up  to  this  pcit 
he  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  in  easing  \  i- 
sions  in  the  area  and  avoiding  the  possible  <> 
break  of  war.  He  may  well  lay  the  groundw  k 
for  a  more  lasting  peace.  His  role  illustrates  o  e 
more  the  fact  that  there  are  many  resources  t 
peace  within  the  charter — including  the  techniq  & 
of  direct  and  quiet  diplomacy — which  have  i 
yet  been  fully  tapped. 

In  evaluating  the  political  work  of  the  Unid 
Nations  let  us  remember  one  hard  fact.  Msy 
important  and  difficult  international  problems  e 
solved  outside  the  organization.  But  the  re?y 
tough  ones,  the  well-nigh  insoluble  ones,  comeo 
the  United  Nations.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the  court  f 
last  appeal. 


U.S.  Relations  With  the  United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  is,  as  I  have  emphasizec 
voluntary  partnership  of  nations  which  have  s 
scribed  to  a  set  of  common  purposes  and  prii 
pies.  In  trying  to  look  into  the  future  of  t 
organization  we  cannot  speak  for  other  natic 
We  can,  however,  speak  for  ourselves. 

Last  fall  16  new  members  were  admitted  to 
United  Nations.     Other  qualified  states  are  wi 
ing,  and  the  membership  list  may  soon  exceed 
80  mark.     It  is  our  view  that  this  trend  tows 
approximate  universality  will  add  new  vital 
and  strength  to  the  organization. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  prophets  of  glo 
who  have  been  predicting  that  the  United  Sta 
will  lose  its  role  of  leadership  in  the  United  I 
tions.     I  have  no  fear  of  such  a  development, 
the  General  Assembly  the  democratic  process 
worked  remarkably  well.    The  small  countr 
on  nearly  all  important  issues,  have  rallied  to 
cause  of  the  free  world. 
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Thus  far  whatever  leadership  we  have  exer- 
eil  has  stemmed  largely  from  the  logic  of  our 
sition  and  our  ability  to  persuade  other  nations 
the  Tightness  of  our  cause.  We  intend  to  con- 
nie  to  rely  on  these  principles.  And  if  the  time 
ould  ever  come  when  we  are  consistently  out- 
ted  in  the  General  Assembly,  then  we  had  better 
uin  to  reexamine  our  basic  policies. 
A-  we  move  into  the  second  decade  let  us  keep 
nly  in  mind  the  fundamental  principles  which 

ie  our  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 

':  We  intend  to  live  up  to  the  purposes 
!  principles  of  the  charter.  We  shall  refrain 
im  the  use  of  force,  and  we  shall  do  our  utmost 
settle  our  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  If  other 
tions  will  do  the  same  there  can  be  established 
at  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  indispensable 
gradient  of  permanent  peace. 
Second:  We  shall  continue  to  foster  and  en- 
jurage  the  concept  of  collective  security  so  that 
lose  nations  which  wish  to  remain  free  may 
■tnd  together  in  protective  unity  under  the  char- 

1  linst  the  threat  of  aggression. 
Third:  We  shall  earnestly  pursue  our  quest, 
ithin  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
jng  about  adequately  safeguarded  disarmament, 
iiis  is  the  most  complex  and  the  most  urgent  of 
i  world  problems. 

Fourth:  We  shall  continue  to  cooperate  with 
:ier  countries  in  our  mutual  efforts  to  attain  the 
i'ial  and  economic  goals  of  the  charter.  To  this 
il  our  Government  can  be  counted  on  to  con- 
ue  our  strong  financial  support  to  the  United 
'tions  technical  assistance  program  and  the 
i  rk  of  the  specialized  agencies. 
May  I  tarry  on  this  point  for  just  a  moment. 
1  ere  are  suggestions  from  a  few  critics  to  the 
'  'ct  that  the  United  States  should  limit  its  par- 
ipation  in,  or  even  withdraw  from,  certain  of 
h  specialized  agencies.  One  argument  is  that 
•reasing  Soviet  and  Communist  satellite  activity 
these  agencies  is  a  threat  to  free- world  interests. 
1  is  seems  to  me  to  be  an  additional  reason,  if 
iy  were  needed,  why  we  should  continue  in,  and 
?>n  increase  our  support  for,  the  specialized 
pncies. 

Actually,  if  we  were  to  withdraw  from  enter- 
I  ses  of  this  kind  every  time  we  encountered  a 
smous  obstacle  or  an  unpleasant  situation,  we 
fuld  perforce  be  compelled  to  desert  almost  every 
lernational  activity  of  any  consequence  in  which 
f  participate.     And  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
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me  to  understand  how  we  can  wage  peace  suc- 
cessfully by  running  away  from  all  the  battle- 
fields. 

Fifth:  We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  encourage 
through  the  United  Nations  the  development  of 
international  law.  Unfortunately  this  is  a  period 
of  history  in  which  certain  nations  ignore  moral 
principles  and  break  rules  of  law  when  it  suits 
their  convenience.  That  is  precisely  the  reason  we 
should  put  renewed  effort  into  the  great  search 
for  that  consensus  of  world  opinion  which  will 
make  permanent  peace  the  unwritten  law  of  re- 
lations among  the  nations. 

It  now  seems  possible  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wage  the  sort  of  diplomacy  we  ought  to 
excel  at — the  diplomacy  of  peace.  Such  a  peace, 
if  it  should  persist,  will  not  be  a  static  one.  It 
will  have  to  be  maintained  in  a  world  of  conflicts, 
of  passions,  and  of  change.  In  the  background 
will  still  lurk  the  terrible  possibility  of  nuclear 
war.  The  hostility  of  world  communism  will  be 
long  sustained.  The  working  out  of  far-reaching 
transformations  in  the  formerly  colonial  areas 
and  in  economically  undeveloped  regions  will  be 
slow  and  precarious. 

But  in  the  sort  of  world  we  are  working  in  and 
toward — a  world  of  peaceful  change — the  United 
Nations  can  continue  to  grow  and  flourish  as  a 
patron  of  peace,  striving  always  to  create  com- 
munity out  of  discord  and  law  out  of  community. 

Commodity  Agreement  With  Peru 

Press  release  245  dated  May  8 

U.S.  Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs  and  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Peru,  Adm.  Luis  Edgardo  Llosa, 
signed  an  agreement  at  Lima  on  May  7  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  to  Peru,  through  private  U.S.  traders, 
of  wheat  and/or  wheat  flour  to  a  total  value  of 
$2,470,000.  The  agreement  also  covers  ocean 
freight  in  the  amount  of  $310,000.  These  sales  are 
being  made  under  the  authority  and  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  agreement  provides  that  payment  under  the 
sales  program  will  be  made  in  Peruvian  currency. 
A  part  of  the  currency  accruing  will  be  earmarked 
for  loans  designed  to  contribute  to  Peru's  economic 
development  with  eventual  repayment  to  the 
United  States.  The  balance  of  the  Peruvian  cur- 
rency will  be  used  to  meet  U.S.  Government 
expenses  in  Peru. 
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Expanding  International  Trade 


by  Ben  H.  Thibodeaux 

Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  and  Resources l 


As  a  member  of  the  Department  of  State,  much 
of  my  work  has  to  do  with  cur  relations  with  other 
governments  on  problems  of  international  trade. 
If  we  and  other  governments  can  agree  on  open- 
ing the  passages  of  trade  and  on  the  observance 
of  fair  rules  of  good  behavior  in  the  conduct  of 
trade,  the  way  is  made  easier  for  private  enter- 
prise to  operate.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the 
American  businessman  to  establish  and  maintain 
his  markets  through  the  sale  of  quality  goods  at 
competitive  prices,  with  the  minimum  of  Govern- 
ment restrictions.  And  given  these  conditions,  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  will  arouse  any  argument  in 
this  group  if  I  express  the  belief  that  you  can  sell 
your  product  much  better  yourself  than  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  it  for  you. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  trade  restrictions  have 
been  all  too  plentiful,  a  fact  that  has  made  normal 
business  operations  extremely  difficult.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  cases  these  trade  restrictions  arose 
from  necessity,  but  that  does  not  make  them  less 
painful.  We  have  had  the  distressing  experience, 
for  example,  of  seeing  our  former  large  flow  of 
deciduous  fruit  to  Europe  get  squeezed  down  to  a 
trickle  by  an  array  of  import  quotas,  foreign  ex- 
change controls,  and  other  restrictive  devices. 
Some  of  these  restrictions  are  purely  protectionist. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  imposed  because 
of  the  shortage  of  dollars  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  shortage  of  any  currency  that 
could  be  converted  to  dollars.  And  when  dollars 
were  scarce,  foreign  governments  rationed  their 
use  for  imports  of  things  such  as  basic  foods,  raw 
materials,  and  industrial  items.  In  these  circum- 
stances, American  fruit  was  regarded  by  other 
countries  as  a  luxury  that  could  be  dispensed  with 

1  Address  made  before  the  California  Grape  and  Tree 
Fruit  League  ;il    Yosemite,  Calif.,  on  Apr.  7. 
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until  more  essential  needs  from  the  dollar  i% 
had  been  met. 

Time  and  again  in  postwar  Europe  I  had  m 
frustrating  experience  of  meeting  with  form 
importers  of  American  fruit  and  foreign  offic  h 
to  try  to  arrange  for  freer  imports  from  the  Un  a 
States,  only  to  be  told,  "Yes,  the  people  in  j 
country  want  your  excellent  American  fruit,  jt 
we  have  no  dollars  to  pay  for  it." 

The  period  of  dollar  shortages  has  been  ji 
extended  one.  Including  the  war  years,  it  is  i  v 
nearly  17  years  since  the  days  when  Europe  a 
our  big  fruit  market.  Things  happen  in  la 
length  of  time.  People  deprived  of  imports  )f 
American  fruit  began  to  produce  their  own,  I 
we  now  have  a  situation  of  greatly  expanded  jo- 
duction  of  deciduous  fruit  in  Europe.  New  tr  le 
arrangements  were  made,  and  imports  from  r» 
dollar  sources  were  expanded.  And  when  tl« 
things  have  happened,  they  are  not  easily  chan|  i 

The  net  result  of  these  conditions  is  incread 
difficulty  for  American  fruit  in  the  Europ-n 
market.  Somewhat  comparable  conditions  hn 
also  restricted  fruit  exports  to  many  count  as 
outside  of  Europe. 


Major  Factors  in  Fruit  Exports 

But  certainly  these  difficulties  are  not  insr- 
mountable  if  we  have  the  will  and  ability  to  oe 
with  them.  At  the  risk  of  overgeneralizatioi  I 
venture  to  say  that  fundamentally  the  outlook  )r 
fruit  exports  will  be  conditioned  largely  uffl 
three  major  factors : 

(a)  The  ability  and  willingness  of  the  Afr- 
ican producer  to  compete  commercially  in  the  r- 
eign  market  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  prod't, 
price,  and  service; 

(b)  Continued  economic  improvement  abrod, 
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accompanied  by  increased  demand  for  eommodi- 
such  as  fruit  and  by  increased  earnings  of 
American  dollars  that  may  be  used  to  buy  Amer- 
ican fruit :  and 

(c)   The  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

All  three  of  these  conditions  take  a  lot  of  doing 
if  they  are  to  be  realized.  They  do  not  just 
happen. 

Your  ability  and  willingness  to  compete  in  for- 
eign markets  is  a  matter  within  your  own  respon- 
sibility and  capability,  assisted  by  the  technical 
aids  and  market  information  available  to  you.  No 
further  comment  is  needed  from  me  on  the  point 
other  than  to  say  that  I  have  complete  confidence 
[in  the  competitive  ability  of  the  American  fruit 
producer.  When  I  heard  the  quality  of  American 
fruit  praised  in  the  European  market,  I  was  proud 
'to  be  associated  with  it.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
'overstating  the  situation  when  I  say  that  Amer- 
ican prestige  abroad  was  furthered  by  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  fruit  you  have  exported.  It 
(is  important  that  this  high  reputation  be  main- 
tained. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to  venture  a  suggestion 
from  my  experience  abroad.  Your  trade  repre- 
sentatives need  to  maintain  constant  and  close 
relations  with  foreign  dealers  and  importers,  who 
in  turn  should  not  neglect  to  press  their  govern- 
ments for  permission  to  import  American  products 
'as  promptly  as  conditions  make  this  possible.  I 
'do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  labor  this 
point. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  at  more  length,  however, 
'the  other  two  conditions  I  have  outlined.  For, 
regardless  of  your  ability  to  compete,  your  com- 
mercial export  situation  is  not  improved  one  bit 
unless  other  countries  can  pay  for  your  fruit  and 
unless  they  permit  it  to  enter  their  markets.  And 
this  boils  down  largely  to  the  kind  of  trade  pro- 
gram we  have  and  to  our  cooperation  with  other 
countries  in  international  trade. 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Under  our  trade  agreements  program,  we  have 
ijoined  with  a  large  number  of  other  countries  to 
work  for  the  expansion  of  international  trade  on  a 
commercial  basis,  with  full  opportunity  for 
private  entei-prise  to  conduct  that  trade.  Our 
najor  instrument  for  achieving  this  objective  is 
hrough  our  participation  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (the  Gatt). 


As  you  know,  our  participation  in  the  Gatt  has 
been  severely  criticized  in  some  quarters.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  sinister  plot  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  sell  the  country  down  the  river. 
It  has  been  wrapped  in  a  heavy  air  of  mystery  and 
mysticism. 

It  is  true  that  the  Department  of  State  has  re- 
sponsibility for  heading  the  negotiations  under 
the  Gatt,  as  it  has  for  any  negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments.  But  these  negotiations  are 
conducted  under  the  guidance  of  the  President 
and  in  teamwork  with  all  of  the  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  with  foreign 
trade,  including  notably  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. As  a  staff  member  I  should  like  to  claim 
credit  for  the  Department  of  State  for  all  the 
benefits  that  the  United  States  has  derived  from 
the  Gatt,  but  I  cannot  honestly  do  so. 

And  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  Gatt.  It  is 
simply  a  trade  agreement.  Instead  of  being  a 
bilateral  trade  agreement  between  two  countries 
only,  it  is  multilateral  and  includes  35  countries. 
These  35  countries  account  for  about  85  percent 
of  world  trade.  The  United  States  has  partici- 
pated in  the  Gatt  since  1948  under  the  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.     It  is  nothing  new. 

As  to  the  mysticism,  there  is  none.  True,  the 
Gatt  is  written  in  legal  language,  like  your  in- 
surance policy  or  like  any  contractual  document 
that  deals  with  a  complicated  subject.  But  the 
content  and  objective  of  the  Gatt  can  be  simply 
stated.  The  Gatt  has  two  major  substantive 
parts:  (a)  schedules  of  tariff  rates  for  each  coun- 
try and  (b)  a  set  of  rules  of  good  behavior  in 
international  trade.  Its  objective  is  to  facilitate 
the  expansion  of  international  trade  on  a  sound 
basis.  I  regret  in  one  sense  that  the  Gatt  has 
nothing  mysterious  or  romantic  about  it,  for  if 
it  did  perhaps  more  people  would  become  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  it. 

Our  participation  in  the  Gatt  has  paid  off. 
Tariff  levels  have  been  lowered  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  Tariff  rates  have  been  kept  more  stable 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  I,  a  factor  that 
has  enabled  importers  and  exporters  to  plan  their 
operations  with  more  assurance.  The  Gatt  has 
also  provided  a  forum  where  critical  trade  dis- 
putes have  been  settled  on  an  amicable  basis.  And 
a  very  important  development  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  fruit  industry  is  the  fact  that  the  Gatt 
countries  have  accepted  the  obligation  to  remove 
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their  balance-of -payment  restrictions  against  our 
exports  as  improvements  occur  in  their  reserves 
of  gold  and  dollars. 

On  this  point  the  United  States  is  now  collect- 
ing dividends.  The  Western  European  economy 
generally  has  now  improved  to  a  point  well  ahead 
of  where  it  was  before  the  war.  Since  1950  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  dollar  and 
gold  holdings  abroad.  Regrettably,  a  number  of 
countries  are  still  having  dollar  difficulties.  But 
where  improvement  has  occurred,  it  has  enabled 
us  to  press  for  the  removal  of  balance-of -payment 
restrictions  against  imports  of  American  products. 
And  on  this  I  am  glad  to  report  that  real  progress 
is  being  made. 

In  1953,  for  example,  only  2  of  the  13  Western 
European  countries  in  the  Gatt  had  relaxed  their 
restrictions  on  dollar  imports  to  any  extent.  To- 
day, as  a  consequence  of  their  improved  foreign- 
exchange  position  and  in  keeping  with  their  obli- 
gation to  us  under  the  Gatt,  11  of  these  13  coun- 
tries have  taken  measures  to  reduce  their  dollar- 
import  restrictions.  Of  these  11  countries,  8  have 
completely  removed  their  restrictions  on  more 
than  half  their  trade  with  the  United  States,  with 
the  percentage  going  up  to  87  percent  for  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  and  99 
percent  for  Greece.  Moreover,  import  licenses  for 
dollar  goods  are  much  easier  to  get,  even  when 
restrictions  still  apply. 

As  regards  American  fruit  and  fruit  products, 
as  many  of  you  know,  import  restrictions  have 
been  loosened  in  such  important  markets  as  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Sweden, 
and  Austria.  Some  American  fruit  is  now  mov- 
ing into  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries 
under  premium-paying  and  other  arrangements. 
On  March  16,  Norway  announced  an  allocation  of 
foreign  exchange  for  the  first  importation  of 
United  States  canned  peaches  and  pineapples  in 
16  years  and  for  the  first  importation  of  United 
States  oranges  in  the  postwar  period. 

For  deciduous  fruits,  the  problem  continues 
difficult.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  increased 
production  in  Europe.  This  factor,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  undoubtedly  played  a  part  in  the 
resistance  we  encounter  to  liberalizing  trade  in 
these  fruits.  Indeed,  restrictions  apply  to  im- 
ports among  the  European  countries  as  well  as 
from  the  United  States.  We  have  made  repeated 
representations  that  restrictions  be  reduced  for 
deciduous  fruits  along  with  other  commodities, 


and  we  propose  to  continue  to  press  for  freer  access 
to  these  markets. 

Fruit  Exports  to  United  Kingdom 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  United 
Kingdom,  formerly  your  biggest  market  in 
Europe.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  fruit  picture 
there  continues  cloudy.  Our  fruit  industry  under- 
standably has  been  looking  forward  to  an  early 
resumption  of  commercial  purchases  in  that  im- 
portant market.  But,  to  put  it  simply,  the  British 
are  strapped  for  dollars.  There  was  a  heartening 
increase  in  the  British  official  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  to  about  $3  billion  in  mid-1954  and  hopes 
for  freer  dollar  imports  rose  accordingly.  But  by 
the  end  of  1955,  these  reserves  had  declined  to  $2.1 
billion.  The  seriousness  of  this  figure  is  empha- 
sized when  we  recall  that  the  prewar  British 
reserves  stood  at  about  $4.4  billion  at  a  time  when 
sterling  was  fully  convertible  and  world  prices 
were  much  lower. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  British  are  taking 
strong  fiscal  and  monetary  measures  to  put  their 
house  in  order  instead  of  adding  more  import  re- 
strictions. Let  us  wish  full  success  to  them  in 
overcoming  their  difficult  economic  and  financial 
problems. 

In  view  of  British  reluctance  to  spend  scarce 
dollars  for  fruit,  we  negotiated  another  special 
fruit  program  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
1955-56  season,  to  be  financed  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  The  total  program 
amounted  to  $22.3  million.  Of  this  total,  fresh 
deciduous  fruit  comprised  $3.4  million,  canned 
deciduous  $5  million,  dried  fruit  $9.1  million,  and 
fresh  and  processed  citrus  $4.8  million.  There 
were  delays  in  the  negotiations  and  in  the  eventual 
issuance  of  licenses  by  the  British,  but  even  so 
there  was  substantial  improvement  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  year  we  are  holding  early  con- 
versations with  the  British  as  to  the  kind  of  fruit 
program  that  may  be  developed  for  the  1956-57 
season. 


Exports  to  Western  Hemisphere 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Here  the  picture  is  brighter.  The  dollar  earnings 
and  dollar  availabilities  of  some  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  north  and  south  have  been  good.  Notable 
among  the  group  are  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Vene- 
zuela.   None  of  these  three  countries  has  any  pay- 
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ment  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  United 
States.  They  are  good  customers  for  our  fruit, 
and  there  is  no  frustrating  waiting  around  by  the 
fruit  importer  for  a  governmental  official  to  decide 
whether  to  give  him  an  import  permit.  And,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  that  is  how  it  should  be.  It  is 
our  hope  to  make  these  favorable  conditions  wide- 
spread.   We  are  working  toward  that  end. 

Following  this  brief  sketch  of  conditions  abroad, 
I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  repeating  that  our 
participation  in  the  Gatt  has  paid  off.  Through 
the  Gatt,  and  because  of  its  rules  of  good  trade 
behavior,  we  have  been  able  to  exert  effective  pres- 
sure on  other  countries  to  relax  their  payment 
restrictions  against  American  exports  as  fully  as 
their  gold  and  dollar  reserves  allowed. 

The  results  have  been  good,  and  they  are  getting 
better  as  economic  conditions  and  dollar  earnings 
abroad  continue  to  improve.  The  progress  that 
is  being  made  is  reflected  in  our  exports.  For  the 
last  quarter  of  1955,  the  value  of  our  exports  ex- 
clusive of  military  grant-aid  was  at  an  alltime 
record  high.  We  want  to  make  it  possible  for 
American  fruit  to  join  fully  in  this  march  of 
trade. 

Need  for  OTC 

The  Gatt  has  served  us  well,  but  it  must  be 
made  more  effective  through  better  administra- 
tion. As  I  have  said,  the  Gatt  is  an  agreement. 
It  is  not  an  organization.  The  important  busi- 
ness of  the  Gatt  is  handled  principally  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  member  countries.  This 
method  of  operation  may  have  sufficed  in  the 
sarly  postwar  period,  before  world  trade  had  re- 
covered. But  with  an  increasing  volume  of  trade 
ind  the  concurrent  efforts  to  remove  restrictions 
came  the  imperative  need  to  deal  quickly  with 
lrgent  trade  problems.  It  became  increasingly 
lifficult  to  defer  the  settling  of  these  problems 
intil  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gatt  countries. 
It  became  obvious  that  a  full-time,  responsible 
organization  was  sorely  needed.  At  the  initia- 
te of  the  United  States,  therefore,  the  Gatt 
countries  last  year  negotiated  an  agreement  to 
establish  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
(the  Otc).2 

The  primary  function  of  the  Otc  would  be  to 
ldminister  the  Gatt  on  a  good  housekeeping  basis. 


'For  text  of  Otc  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4, 
1955,  p.  579. 


The  purpose  is  to  make  the  operation  of  the  Gatt 
more  systematic,  more  efficient,  and  hence  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  problems  associated  with 
the  tremendous  expansion  in  world  trade  now 
taking  place.  The  Otc  would  also  serve  as  a  con- 
tinuing forum  for  trade  negotiations  and  consulta- 
tion and  would  publish  information  on  trade 
matters. 

If  the  Congress  approves  United  States  member- 
ship, it  is  probable  that  the  Otc  will  be  approved 
by  the  other  Gatt  countries  and  be  established.  If 
the  Congress  disapproves,  the  Otc  cannot  come 
into  effect.  It  must  be  approved  by  countries  ac- 
counting for  85  percent  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Gatt  members.  The  United  States,  the  largest 
importer  and  exporter  in  the  world,  accounts  for 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  trade  of  the  Gatt 
countries.  The  decision  as  to  United  States 
membership  is  crucial,  therefore,  in  determining 
whether  there  will  be  an  Otc. 

The  decision  by  the  Congress  on  the  Otc  is  im- 
portant to  the  fruit  industry,  to  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  our  trading  partners  abroad. 
For,  as  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  this  year, 

"Our  membership  in  the  Otc  will  provide  the 
most  effective  and  expeditious  means  for  removing 
discriminations  and  restrictions  against  American 
exports  and  in  making  our  trade  agreements  truly 
reciprocal.  United  States  membership  in  the 
Organization  will  evidence  our  continuing  desire 
to  cooperate  in  promoting  an  expanded  trade 
among  the  free  nations." 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  with  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  Protocol  Relating  Thereto. 
S.  Exec.  G,  March  9,  1956.     17  pp. 

Interim  Report  on  Abandonment  of  Panama  Railroad. 
Interim  report  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  118,  84th  Cong.  H. 
Rept.  1878,  March  13,  1956.     2  pp. 

Continuing  the  Policy  of  the  United  States  Concerning 
Certain  International  Injustices  in  the  World.  Report 
to  accompany  H.  Res.  370.  H.  Rept.  1877,  March  13, 
1956.     4  pp. 

Providing  Additional  Authorization  for  the  Continued 
Construction  of  the  Distant  Early  Warning  System 
(DEW  Line).  Report  to  accompany  S.  3452.  S.  Rept. 
1660,  March  14,  1956.     3  pp. 

International  Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1956.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3116. 
S.  Rept.  1664,  March  16, 1956.     8  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Draft  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 


LETTER     OF    TRANSMITTAL    TO     SECRETARY- 
GENERAL 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2396  dated  April  24 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  transmitted  on 
April  21),  to  the  U.N.  Secretary -General  by  James 
J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  U./S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  four  copies  of  the 
Draft  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  This  Draft  Statute  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  18,  1956  by 
the  Delegations  comprising  the  Twelve  Nation  Ne- 
gotiating Group.1  The  Negotiating  Group  con- 
sidered a  previous  draft  statute  circulated  on 
August  22,  1955,2  in  the  light  of  comments  re- 
ceived from  other  countries  during  the  discussion 
at  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  subsequently. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Group  at  its  April  18th  session,  distribution  of 
the  Draft  Statute  is  being  made  to  the  Delegations 
in  New  York  and  the  diplomatic  missions  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  of  the  Governments  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  Specialized  Agencies. 
Copies  of  the  Draft  Statute  are  to  be  distributed 
to  the  press  for  release  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
April  25. 

You  will  recall  that  negotiations  on  an  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  grew  out  of  a  pro- 
posal made  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  December  1953. 
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Article   I 
Establishment  of  the  Agency 

The  Parties  hereto  establish  an  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Agency") 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Article    II 
Objectives 

The  Agency  shall  seek  to  accelerate  and  enlarge  the 
contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  the  peace,  health,  and 
prosperity  of  the  world.  It  shall  ensure,  so  far  as  it  is 
able,  that  assistance  provided  by  it  or  at  its  request  or 
under  its  supervision  or  control  is  not  used  in  such  a  way 
as  to  further  any  military  purpose. 

Article  III 
Functions 
A.  The  Agency  shall  be  authorized : 

1.  to  encourage  and  assist  research  on,  and  develop- 
ment and  practical  application  of,  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  uses  throughout  the  world ;  and,  if  requested  to 
do  so,  to  act  as  an  intermediary  for  the  purposes  of  se- 
curing the  performance  of  services  or  the  supplying  of 
materials,  equipment,  or  facilities  by  one  Member  of  the 
Agency  for  another ;  and  to  perform  any  operation  or 
service  useful  in  the  practical  application  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes ; 

2.  to  make  provision,  in  accordance  with  this  Statute, 
for  materials,  services,  equipment,  and  facilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  research  on,  and  development  and  practical 
application  of,  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  in- 
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ndlng  the  production  of  electric  power,  with  due  con- 
deration  for  the  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
t  world ; 

3.  to  foster  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical 
formation  on  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy ; 

4.  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  scientists  and  experts 
the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy ; 

5.  to  estahlish  and  administer  safeguards  designed 
ensure  that  special  fissionable  and  other  materials,  serv- 
es, equipment,  facilities,  and  information  made  available 
•  the  Agency  or  at  its  request  or  under  its  supervision 

I  control  are  not  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  any 
Ditary  purpose;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  parties  to 
ty  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangement  not  otherwise 
tder  the  Agency's  supervision  or  control,  to  apply  these 
leguards  to  such  arrangement ; 

6.  to  establish  or  adopt  standards  of  safety  for  pro- 
ctioii  of  health  and  minimization  of  danger  to  life  and 
■operty  (including  standards  for  labor  conditions),  and 

r-  provide  for  the  application  of  these  standards  to  its 
\u  operations  as  well  as  to  the  operations  making  use 
materials,  services,  equipment,  facilities,  and  informa- 
nt made  available  by  the  Agency  or  at  its  request  or 
tder  its  control  or  supervision ;  and,  at  the  request  of 
irties  to  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangement  not 
•herwiso  under  the  Agency's  supervision  or  control,  to 
lovide  for  the  application  of  these  standards  to  opera- 
nts under  the  arrangement ; 

7.  to  acquire  or  establish  any  facilities,  plant,  and 
[Oipment   useful   in   carrying  out   its  authorized   func- 

ins.  whenever  such  facilities,  plant,  and  equipment 
iherwise  available  to  it  in  the  area  concerned  are  in- 
lequate  or  available  on  terms  it  deems  unsatisfactory. 

B.  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Agency  shall : 

1.  conduct  its  activities  in  conformity  with  policies 
I  the  United  Nations  furthering  the  establishment  of 
Ifeguarded  world-wide  disarmament  and  in  conformity 
■th  any  international  agreements  entered  into  pursuant 

inch  policies ; 

2.  establish  control  over  the  use  of  special  fissionable 
ixterials  received  by  the  Agency,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
lese  materials  are  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes ; 

3.  allocate  its  resources  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
■dent  utilization  and  the  greatest  possible  general  bene- 
I  in  all  areas  of  the  world,  bearing  in  mind  the  special 
leds  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world ; 

4.  submit  reports  on  its  activities  to  the  General  As- 
Imhly  of  the  United  Nations  and,  when  appropriate,  to 
le  Security  Council :  if,  in  connection  with  the  activities 
■  the  Agency  there  should  arise  questions  that  are  within 

te  '■ompetence  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Agency  shall 
Itify  the  Security  Council,  as  the  organ  bearing  the  main 
Isponsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
id  security,  and  may  also  take  the  measures  open  to  it 
l  der  this  Statute,  including  those  provided  in  paragraph 
■of  Article  XII ; 

5.  submit  reports  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
id  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  on  matters  within 
le  competence  of  these  organs. 

[C.  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Agency  shall  not 
tike  assistance  to  members  subject  to  any  political,  eco- 


nomic,  military,  or  other  conditions   incompatible   with 
the  provisions  of  this  Statute. 

D.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Statute  and  to  the 
terms  of  agreements  concluded  between  a  State  or  group 
of  States  and  the  Agency,  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  carried  out  with  due  observance  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  States. 

Article  iv 

Membership 

A.  The  initial  Members  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  shall  be  those  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  any  of  the  specialized  agencies 
which  shall  have  signed  this  Statute  within  ninety  days 
after  it  is  opened  for  signature  and  shall  have  deposited 
an  instrument  of  ratification. 

B.  Other  members  of  the  Agency  shall  be  those  States, 
whether  or  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  which  deposit  an  instrument 
of  acceptance  of  this  Statute  after  their  membership  has 
been  approved  by  the  General  Conference  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Governors.  In  recommending 
and  approving  a  State  for  membership,  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  General  Conference  shall  determine 
that  the  State  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  membership  in  the  Agency,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  its  ability  and  willingness  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

C.  The  Agency  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  its  Members,  and  all  Members,  in  order 
to  ensure  to  all  of  them  the  rights  and  benefits  resulting 
from  membership,  shall  fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obligations 
assumed  by  them  in  accordance  with  this  Statute. 

Article  v 
General  Conference 

A.  A  General  Conference  consisting  of  representatives 
of  all  Members  shall  meet  in  regular  annual  session  and 
in  such  special  sessions  as  may  be  convened  by  the  Di- 
rector General  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
or  of  a  majority  of  Members. 

B.  At  such  sessions,  each  Member  shall  be  represented 
by  one  delegate  who  may  be  accompanied  by  alternates 
and  by  advisers.  The  cost  of  attendance  of  any  delega- 
tion shall  be  borne  by  the  Member  concerned. 

C.  The  General  Conference  shall  elect  a  President  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  required  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session.  They  shall  hold  office  for  the  duration 
of  the  session.  The  General  Conference,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Statute,  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
procedure.  Each  Member  shall  have  one  vote  and,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Statute,  decisions  shall 
be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting. 
A  majority  of  Members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

D.  The  functions  of  the  General  Conference  shall  be : 

1.  to  elect  Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  VI ; 

2.  to  admit  new  Members  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle IV; 
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3.  to  suspend  a  Member  from  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  membership  in  accordance  with  Article  XIX ; 

4.  to  consider  the  annual  report  of  the  Board ; 

5.  in  accordance  with  Article  XIV,  to  approve  the 
budget  of  the  Agency  recommended  by  the  Board  or  re- 
turn it  with  recommendations  as  to  its  entirety  or  parts 
to  the  Board,  for  resubmission  to  the  General  Conference ; 

6.  to  approve  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  as  required  by  the  relationship  agreement  be- 
tween the  Agency  and  the  United  Nations,  except  with 
respect  to  the  reports  referred  to  in  paragraph  C  of  Ar- 
ticle XII,  or  return  them  to  the  Board  with  its  recommen- 
dations ; 

7.  to  approve  any  agreement  or  agreements  between 
the  Agency  and  the  United  Nations  and  other  organiza- 
tions as  provided  in  Article  XVI  or  return  such  agree- 
ments with  its  recommendations  to  the  Board,  for  re- 
submission to  the  General  Conference; 

8.  to  approve  rules  and  limitations  regarding  the 
exercise  of  borrowing  powers  by  the  Board,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  G  of  Article  XIV ; 

9.  to  approve  amendments  to  this  Statute  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  B  of  Article  XVIII. 

E.  The  General  Conference  shall  have  the  authority : 

1.  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors on  any  matter  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  Agency ; 

2.  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  on  any 
matter  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Conference 
by  the  Board ; 

3.  to  propose  matters  for  consideration  by  the  Board 
and  request  from  the  Board  reports  on  any  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  functions  of  the  Agency. 

Article  VI 
Board  of  Governors 

A.  The    Board    of    Governors    shall    be    composed    as 

follows : 

1.  The  outgoing  Board  of  Governors  (or  in  the  case  of 
the  First  Board,  the  Preparatory  Commission  referred  to 
in  Annex  I)  shall  designate  for  membership  on  the  Board 
the  five  Members  most  advanced  in  the  technology  of 
atomic  energy  including  the  production  of  source  mate- 
rials and  the  Member  most  advanced  in  the  technology 
of  atomic  energy  including  the  production  of  source  mate- 
rials in  each  of  the  following  areas  not  represented  by 
the  aforesaid  five : 

(1)  North  America 

(2)  Latin  America 

(3)  Western  Europe 

(4)  Eastern  Europe 

(5)  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
(G)  South  Asia 

(7)  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

(8)  Far  East. 

2.  The  outgoing  Board  of  Governors  (or  in  the  case 
of  the  First  Board,  the  Preparatory  Commission  referred 
to  in  Annex  I)  shall  designate  for  membership  on  the 
Hoard  two  Members  from  among  the  following  other  pro- 
ducers of  source  materials:  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia.  Po- 
land,  mikI  Portugal;  and  shall  also  designate  for  member- 
ship on    the   Board   one  other   Member  as  a  supplier  of 


technical  assistance.     No  Member  in  this  category  in 
one  year  will  be  eligible  for  redesignation  in  the  si 
category  for  the  following  year. 

3.  The  General  Conference  shall  elect  ten  Memb 
to  membership  on  the  Board  of  Governors,  with  due 
gard  to  equitable  representation  on  the  Board  as  a  wh 
of  the  Members  in  the  areas  listed  in  subparagraph  A-l 
this  Article,  so  that  the  Board  shall  at  all  times  inch 
in  this  category  a  representative  of  each  of  those  ar 
except  North  America.  Except  for  the  five  Memb 
chosen  for  a  term  of  one  year  in  accordance  with  pa 
graph  D  of  this  Article,  no  Member  in  this  category  l 
any  one  term  of  office  will  be  eligible  for  re-election  i 
the  same  category  for  the  following  term  of  office. 

B.  The  designations  provided  for  in  subparagraphs  1 1 
and  A-2  of  this  Article  shall  take  place  not  less  than  si 
days  before  each  regular  annual  session  of  the  Gene  I 
Conference.  The  elections  provided  for  in  subparagrct 
A-3  of  this  Article  shall  take  place  at  regular  ann  I 
sessions  of  the  General  Conference. 

C.  Members  represented  on  the  Board  of  Governors  l 
accordance  with  subparagraphs  A-l  and  A-2  of  tl 
Article  shall  hold  office  from  the  end  of  the  next  regur 
annual  session  of  the  General  Conference  after  their  cl 
ignation  until  the  end  of  the  following  regular  ann  1 
session  of  the  General  Conference. 

D.  Members  represented  on  the  Board  of  Governors  i 
accordance  with  subparagraph  A-3  of  this  Article  sll 
hold  office  from  the  end  of  the  regular  annual  sessioEf 
the  General  Conference  at  which  they  are  elected  uil 
the  end  of  the  second  regular  annual  session  of  the  G  - 
eral  Conference  thereafter.  In  the  first  election  foll<  • 
ing  that  of  the  First  Board,  however,  five  shall  be  eho'lji 
for  a  term  of  one  year. 

E.  Each  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  he 
one  vote  and  decisions  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  f 
those  present  and  voting,  except  as  otherwise  proviil 
in  this  Statute.'  Two-thirds  of  all  Members  of  the  Bo: I 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

F.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  have  authority  0 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Agency  in  accordance  \stt 
this  Statute,  subject  to  its  responsibilities  to  the  Geml 
Conference  as  provided  in  this  Statute. 

G.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  meet  at  such  times  8 
it  may  determine.  The  meetings  shall  take  place  t 
the  headquarters  of  the  Agency  unless  otherwise  det^ 
mined  by  the  Board. 

H.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  elect  a  Chairman  :d 
other  officers  from  among  its  Members  and,  subject  to  e 
provisions  of  this  Statute,  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  f 
procedure. 

I.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  establish  such  d- 
mittees  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  Board  may  appc  t 
persons  to  represent  it  in  its  relations  with  other  orgi  .- 
zations. 

J.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  prepare  an  annual  * 
port  to  the  General  Conference  concerning  the  affairs! 
the  Agency  and  any  projects  approved  by  the  Agei'. 
The  Board  shall  also  prepare  for  submission  to  * 
General  Conference  such  reports  as  the  Agency  is  or  n? 
be  required  to  make  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  any  ot  r 
organization  the  work  of  which  is  related  to  that  of  e 
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vgem-y.  These  reports,  along  with  the  annual  report, 
hall  be  Bubmitted  to  Members  of  the  Agency  at  least  one 
innth  before  the  regular  annual  session  of  the  General 
Jooference. 

Article  VII 
ktaff 

A.  The  staff  of  the  Agency  shall  he  headed  by  a  Direc- 
lor  General,  who  shall  he  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Jorernors  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Director  General 
,hall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Agency. 

B.  The  Director  General  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ap- 
lotatment,  organization,  and  functioning  of  the  staff  and 
hall  he  under  the  authority  of  and  subject  to  the  control 
f  the  Board  of  Governors.  He  shall  perforin  his  duties 
ii  accordance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board. 

»'.  The  staff  shall  include  such  qualified  scientific  and 
M&nical  and  other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to  ful- 

11  the  objectives  and  functions  of  the  Agency.  The 
Lgency  shall  be  guided  by  the  principle  that  its  perma- 

ent  staff  shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

D.  The  paramount  consideration  in  the  recruitment  and 
niployment  of  the  staff  and  in  the  determination  of  the 
onditions  of  service  shall  be  to  secure  employees  of  the 

r  standards  of  efficiency,  technical  competence,  and 

uegrity.     Subject  to  this  consideration,  due  regard  shall 

e  paid  to  the  contributions  of  Members  to  the  Agency 

'nd  to  the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as  wide 

geographical  basis  as  possible. 

E.  The  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  staff  shall 
e  appointed,  remunerated,  and  dismissed  shall  be  in  ac- 
mlance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
rnors,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Statute  and  to 
eneral  rules  approved  by  the  General  Conference  on  the 
acommendation  of  the  Board. 

F.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  Director 
jeneral  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instructions 
pom  any  source  external  to  the  Agency.  They  shall  re- 
gain from  any  action  which  might  reflect  on  their  posi- 
|on  as  officials  of  the  Agency.  Each  Member  under- 
lies to  respect  the  international  character  of  the  re- 
,)onsibilities  of  the  Director  General  and  the  staff  and 
lall  not  seek  to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
uties. 

G.  In  this  Article  the  term  "staff"  includes  guards. 

Article  VIII 
xchange  of  Information 

A.  Each  Member  should  make  available  such  informa- 
on  as  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Member,  be  helpful 
)  the  Agency. 


B.  Each  Member  shall  make  available  to  the  Agency  all 
ientiric  information  developed  as  a  result  of  assistance 

nended  by  the  Agency  pursuant  to  Article  XI. 

C.  The  Agency  shall  assemble  and  make  available  in 
jo  accessible  form  the  information  made  available  to  it 
nder  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  Article.     It  shall  take 

isitive  steps  to  encourage  the  exchange  among  its  Mem- 
prs  of  information  relating  to  the  nature  and  peaceful 
fses  of  atomic  energy  and  shall  serve  as  an  intermediary 
montr  its  Members  for  this  purpose. 
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Article  IX 
Supplyhig  of  Materials 

A.  Members  may  make  available  to  the  Agency  such 
quantities  of  special  fissionable  materials  as  they  deem 
advisable  and  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  with  the 
Agency.  The  materials  made  available  to  the  Agency 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Member  making  them  avail- 
able, be  stored  either  by  the  Member  concerned  or,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Agency,  in  the  Agency's  depots. 

B.  Members  may  also  make  available  to  the  Agency 
source  materials  as  defined  in  Article  XX  and  other 
materials.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  determine  the 
quantities  of  such  materials  which  the  Agency  will  accept 
under  agreements  provided  for  in  Article  XIII. 

C.  Each  Member  shall  notify  the  Agency  of  the  quan- 
tities, form,  and  composition  of  special  fissionable  mate- 
rials, source  materials,  and  other  materials  which  that 
Member  is  prepared,  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  to  make 
available  immediately  or  during  a  period  specified  by 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

D.  On  request  of  the  Agency  a  Member  shall,  from  the 
materials  which  it  has  made  available,  without  delay  de- 
liver to  another  Member  or  group  of  Members  such  quan- 
tities of  such  materials  as  the  Agency  may  specify,  and 
shall  without  delay  deliver  to  the  Agency  itself  such  quan- 
tities of  such  materials  as  are  really  necessary  for  op- 
erations and  scientific  research  in  the  facilities  of  the 
Agency. 

E.  The  quantities,  form  and  composition  of  materials 
made  available  by  any  Member  may  be  changed  at  any 
time  by  the  Member  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

F.  An  initial  notification  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
C  of  this  Article  shall  be  made  within  three  months  of 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  Statute  with  respect  to  the 
Member  concerned.  In  the  absence  of  a  contrary  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  materials  initially 
made  available  shall  be  for  the  period  of  the  calendar 
year  succeeding  the  year  when  this  Statute  takes  effect 
with  respect  to  the  Member  concerned.  Subsequent  noti- 
fications shall  likewise,  in  the  absence  of  a  contrary  action 
by  the  Board,  relate  to  the  period  of  the  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing the  notification  and  shall  be  made  no  later  than 
the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year. 

G.  The  Agency  shall  specify  the  place  and  method  of 
delivery  and,  where  appropriate,  the  form  and  composi- 
tion, of  materials  which  it  has  requested  a  Member  to 
deliver  from  the  amounts  which  that  Member  has  noti- 
fied the  Agency  it  is  prepared  to  make  available.  The 
Agency  shall  also  verify  the  quantities  of  materials  de- 
livered and  shall  report  those  quantities  periodically  to 
the  Members. 

H.  The  Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  storing  and  pro- 
tecting materials  in  its  possession.  The  Agency  shall  en- 
sure that  these  materials  shall  be  safeguarded  against  (1) 
hazards  of  the  weather,  (2)  unauthorized  removal  or 
diversion,  (3)  damage  or  destruction,  including  sabotage, 
and  (4)  forcible  seizure.  In  storing  special  fissionable 
materials  in  its  possession,  the  Agency  shall  ensure  the 
geographical  distribution  of  these  materials  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  allow  concentration  of  large  amounts  of  such 
materials  in  any  one  country  or  region  of  the  world. 
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I.  The  Agency  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  establish 
or  acquire  such  of  the  following  as  may  be  necessary : 

1.  plant,   equipment,   and   facilities  for   the   receipt, 
storage,  and  issue  of  materials; 

2.  physical  safeguards ; 

3.  adequate  health  and  safety  measures ; 

4.  control  laboratories  for  the  analysis  and  verifica- 
tion of  materials  received ; 

5.  housing  and  administrative  facilities  for  any  staff 
required  for  the  foregoing. 

J.  The  materials  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  be  used  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Statute. 
No  Member  shall  have  the  right  to  require  that  the  ma- 
terials it  makes  available  to  the  Agency  be  kept  separately 
by  the  Agency  or  to  designate  the  specific  project  in  which 
they  must  be  used. 

Article  X 
Services,  Equipment,  and  Facilities 

Members  may  make  available  to  the  Agency  services, 
equipment,  and  facilities  which  may  be  of  assistance  in 
fulfilling  the  Agency's  objectives  and  functions. 

Article  XI 
Agency  Projects 

A.  Any  Member  or  group  of  Members  of  the  Agency 
desiring  to  set  up  any  project  for  research  on,  or  develop- 
ment or  practical  application  of,  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes  may  request  the  assistance  of  the  Agency  in 
securing  special  fissionable  and  other  materials,  services, 
equipment,  and  facilities  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

B.  Any  such  request  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  purpose  and  extent  of  the  project  and 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

C.  The  Agency  may  arrange  for  the  supplying  of  any 
materials,  services,  equipment,  and  facilities  necessary  for 
the  project  by  one  or  more  Members  or  may  itself  under- 
take to  provide  any  or  all  of  these  directly. 

D.  For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  request,  the 
Agency  may  send  into  the  territory  of  the  Member  or 
group  of  Members  making  the  request  a  person  or  per- 
sons qualified  to  examine  the  project.  For  this  purpose 
the  Agency  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Member  or 
group  of  Members  making  the  request,  use  members  of  its 
own  staff  or  employ  suitably  qualified  nationals  of  any 
Member. 

E.  Before  approving  a  project  under  this  Article,  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  give  due  consideration  to : 

1.  the  usefulness  of  the  project,  including  its  scien- 
tific and  technical  feasibility ; 

2.  the  adequacy  of  plans,  funds,  and  technical  per- 
sonnel to  assure  (he  effective  execution  of  the  project; 

3.  the  adequacy  of  proposed  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  handling  and  storing  materials  and  for  operating 
facilities ; 

4.  the  inability  of  the  Member  or  group  of  Members 
making  the  request  to  secure  the  necessary  finances, 
materials,  facilities,  equipment,  and  services; 

r».  tin-  equitable  distribution  of  materials  and  other 

resources  available  to  the  Agency;  and 
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6.  such  other  matters  as  may  be  relevant. 

F.  Upon  approving  a  project,  the  Agency  shall 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Member  or  group  of  Me 
submitting  the  project,  which  agreement  shall: 

1.  provide  for  allocation  to  the  project  of  any  * 
quired  special  fissionable  or  other  materials; 

2.  provide  for  transfer  of  special  fissionable  mater  h 
from  their  then  place  of  custody,  whether  the  mater  fe 
be  in  the  custody  of  the  Agency  or  of  the  Member  mal  § 
them  available  for  use  in  Agency  projects,  to  the  Mv 
ber  or  group  of  Members  submitting  the  project,  ur  * 
conditions  which  ensure  the  safety  of  any  shipment  »■ 
quired  and  meet  applicable  health  and  safety  standaii; 

3.  set  forth  the  terms  and  conditions,  ineludj 
charges,  on  which  any  materials,  services,  equipment,  | 
facilities  are  to  be  provided  by  the  Agency  itself,  tm 
if  any  such  materials,  services,  equipment,  and  facili  « 
are  to  be  provided  by  a  Member,  the  terms  and  conditi  a 
as  arranged  for  by  the  Member  or  group  of  Members  :  y 
mitting  the  project  and  the  supplying  Member ; 

4.  include  undertakings  by  the  Member  or  groui  * 
Members  submitting  the  project  (a)  that  the  assists* 
provided  shall  not  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  furt  >r 
any  military  purpose;  and  (b)  that  the  project  shal  * 
subject  to  the  safeguards  provided  for  in  Article  XII,  te 
relevant  safeguards  being  specified  in  the  agreement ; 

5.  make  appropriate  provision  regarding  the  ri;  s 
and  interests  of  the  Agency  and  the  Member  or  Meml-g 
concerned  in  any  inventions  or  discoveries,  or  any  pat<  a 
therein,  arising  from  the  project ; 

6.  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  ) 
propriate. 

G.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  also  apply  wl  -e 
appropriate  to  a  request  for  materials,  services,  facilils, 
or  equipment  in  connection  with  an  existing  project. 

Article    XII 
Agency  Safeguards 

A.  With  respect  to  any  Agency  project  or  other  r- 
rangement  where  the  Agency  is  requested  by  the  par  ■? 
concerned  to  apply  safeguards,  the  Agency  shall  have  e 
following  rights  and  responsibilities  to  the  extent  re^  it 
to  the  project  or  arrangement : 

1.  to  approve  the  design  of  any  specialized  equipn  it 
and  facilities,  including  nuclear  reactors ; 

2.  to  require  the  observance  of  any  health  and  sa:  y 
measures  prescribed  by  the  Agency ; 

3.  to  require  the  maintenance  and  production  of  > 
erating  records  to  assist  in  ensuring  accountability  I 
source  and  special  fissionable  materials ; 

4.  to  call  for  and  receive  progress  reports ; 

5.  to  approve  the  means  to  be  used  for  chem  d 
processing  of  irradiated  materials  and  to  specify  disp  i- 
tion  of  any  special  fissionable  materials  recovered  or  ]  )• 
duced  as  a  by-product,  and  to  require  that  such  spe  il 
fissionable  materials  be  deposited  with  the  Agency  exot 
for  quantities  authorized  by  the  Agency  to  be  retained  >r 
specified  non-military  use  under  continuing  Agency  s 
guards ; 

6.  to  send  into  the  territory  of  the  recipient  Sue 
or    States   inspectors,   designated   by    the   Agency   a  « 
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•limitation  with  the  State  or  States  concerned,  who  shall 
tccess  at  all  times  to  all  places,  persons,  and  data 
;iry  to  account  for  source  and  special  fissionable  ina- 
erials  supplied  and  fissionable  products  and  to  determine 
vhether  there  is  compliance  with  the  undertaking  against 
ise  In  furtherance  of  any  military  purpose  referred  to  in 
mbparagraph  F— I  of  Article  XI,  with  the  health  and 
afety  measures  referred  to  in  subparagraph  A-2  of  this 
Vrticle,  and  with  any  other  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
igreeuient  between  the  Agency  and  the  State  or  States 

rncerned ; 
7.  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  and  failure  by  the 
•wipient  State  or  States  to  take  requested  corrective  steps 
vithin  a  reasonable  time,  to  suspend  or  terminate  assist- 
ing and  withdraw  any  materials  and  equipment  made 
ivailable  by  the  Agency  or  a  Member  in  furtherance  of  the 
iroject. 

B.  The  Agency  shall,  as  necessary,  establish  a  staff  of 
aapectors.  The  staff  of  inspectors  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibility  of   examining   all   operations   conducted   by   the 

itself  to  determine  whether  the  Agency  is  com- 
plying with  the  health  and  safety  measures  prescribed  by 
t  for  application  to  projects  subject  to  its  approval, 
supervision  or  control,  and  whether  the  Agency  is  taking 
idequate  measures  to  prevent  the  source  and  special  fis- 
•ionable  materials  in  its  custody  or  used  or  produced  in 
ti  own  operations  from  being  used  in  furtherance  of  any 
nilitary  purpose.  The  Agency  shall  take  remedial  action 
forthwith  to  correct  any  non-compliance  or  failure  to  take 
idequate  measures. 

C.  The  staff  of  inspectors  shall  also  have  the  responsi- 
•ility  of  obtaining  and  verifying  the  accounting  referred 
"  in  subparagraph  A-6  of  this  Article  and  of  determining 
\  hether  there  is  compliance  with  the  undertaking  referred 
0  in  subparagraph  F— 4  of  Article  XI,  with  the  measures 
•eferred  to  in  subparagraph  A-2  of  this  Article,  and  with 
ill  other  conditions  of  the  project  prescribed  in  the  agree- 
nent  between  the  Agency  and  the  State  or  States  con- 
>rned.  The  inspectors  shall  report  any  non-compliance 
o  the  Director  General  who  shall  thereupon  transmit  the 
eport  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Board  shall  call 
jpon  the  recipient  State  or  States  to  remedy  forthwith 
;ny  non-compliance  which  it  finds  to  have  occurred.  The 
Board  shall  report  the  non-compliance  to  all  Members 
ind  to  the  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the 
.'nited  Nations.  In  the  event  of  failure  of  the  recipient 
■itate  or  States  to  take  fully  corrective  action  within  a 

eaaonable  time,  the  Board  may  take  one  or  both  of  the 
blowing  measures:  direct  curtailment  or  suspension 
>f  assistance  being  provided  by  the  Agency  or  by  a  Mem- 
>er,  and  call  for  the  return  of  materials  and  equipment 
nade  available  to  the  recipient  Member  or  group  of  Mem- 
The  Agency  may  also,  in  accordance  with  Article 
MX.  suspend  any  non-complying  Member  from  the  exer- 
ise  of  the  privileges  and  rights  of  membership. 

Article  XIII 

Reimbursement  of  Members 

Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  between  the  Board  of 
lovernors  and  the  Member  furnishing  to  the  Agency  ma- 
'•rials,  services,  equipment,  or  facilities,  the  Board  shall 


enter  into  an  agreement  with  such  Member  providing  for 
reimbursement  for  the  items  furnished. 


Article  XIV 


Finance 


A.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  submit  to  the  General 
Conference  the  annual  budget  estimates  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Agency.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Board  in 
this  regard,  the  Director  General  shall  initially  prepare 
the  budget  estimates.  If  the  General  Conference  does 
not  approve  the  estimates,  it  shall  return  them  together 
with  its  recommendations  to  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
then  submit  further  estimates  to  the  General  Conference 
for  its  approval. 

B.  Expenditures  of  the  Agency  shall  be  classified  under 
the  following  categories: 

1 .  administrative  expenses :  these  shall  include 

(a)  costs  of  the  staff  of  the  Agency  other  than  the 
staff  employed  in  connection  with  materials,  services, 
equipment,  and  facilities  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
B-2  below ;  costs  of  meetings ;  and  expenditures  required 
for  the  preparation  of  Agency  projects  and  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  information ; 

(b)  costs  of  implementing  the  safeguards  referred 
to  in  Article  XII  in  relation  to  Agency  projects  or,  under 
subparagraph  A-5  of  Article  III,  in  relation  to  any  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  arrangement,  together  with  the 
costs  of  handling  and  storage  of  special  fissionable  ma- 
terial by  the  Agency  other  than  the  storage  and  handling 
charges  referred  to  in  paragraph  E  below; 

2.  expenses,  other  than  those  included  in  subpara- 
graph 1  of  this  paragraph,  in  connection  with  any  mate- 
rials, facilities,  plant,  and  equipment  acquired  or 
established  by  the  Agency  in  carrying  out  its  authorized 
functions,  and  the  costs  of  materials,  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities  provided  by  it  under  agreements  with  one 
or  more  Members. 

C.  In  fixing  the  expenditures  under  subparagraph  B-l 
(b)  above,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  deduct  such 
amounts  as  are  recoverable  under  agreements  regarding 
the  application  of  safeguards  between  the  Agency  and 
parties  to  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements. 

D.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  apportion  the  expenses 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  B-l  above,  among  Members 
in  accordance  with  a  scale  to  be  fixed  by  the  General 
Conference. 

E.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  establish  periodically 
a  scale  of  charges,  including  reasonable  uniform  storage 
and  handling  charges,  for  materials,  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities  furnished  to  Members  by  the  Agency.  The 
scale  shall  be  designed  to  produce  revenues  for  the  Agency 
adequate  to  meet  the  expenses  and  costs  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  B-2  above.  The  proceeds  of  such  charges 
shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  fund  which  shall  be  used 
to  pay  Members  for  any  materials,  services,  equipment, 
or  facilities  furnished  by  them  and  to  meet  other  expenses 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  B-2  above  which  may  be  in- 
curred by  the  Agency  itself. 

F.  Any  excess  of  revenues  referred  to  in  paragraph  E 
over  the  expenses  and  costs  there  referred  to,  and  any 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  Agency,  shall  be  placed 
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in  a  general  fund  which  may  be  used  as  the  Board  of 
Governors,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Conference, 
may  determine. 

G.  Subject  to  rules  and  limitations  approved  by  the 
General  Conference,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  have 
the  authority  to  exercise  borrowing  powers  on  behalf  of 
the  Agency. 

H.  Decisions  of  the  General  Conference  on  financial 
questions  and  of  the  Board  of  Governors  on  the  amount 
of  the  Agency's  budget  shall  require  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting. 

Article  XV 
Privileges  and  Immunities 

A.  The  Agency  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  each 
Member  such  legal  capacity  and  such  privileges  and  im- 
munities as  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

B.  Delegates  of  Members  together  with  their  alternates 
and  advisers,  Governors  appointed  to  the  Board  together 
with  their  alternates  and  advisers,  and  the  Director  Gen- 
eral and  the  staff  of  the  Agency,  shall  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges and  immunities  as  are  necessary  in  the  independent 
exercise  of  their  functions  in  connection  with  the  Agency. 

C.  The  legal  capacity,  privileges,  and  immunities  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Article  shall  be  defined  in  a  separate 
agreement  between  the  Agency,  represented  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Director  General  acting  under  instructions  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  Members. 

Article  XVI 
Relationship  with  other  Organizations 

A.  The  Board  of  Governors,  with  the  approval  of  the 
General  Conference,  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment or  agreements  establishing  an  appropriate  relation- 
ship between  the  Agency  and  the  United  Nations  and  any 
other  organizations  the  work  of  which  is  related  to  that 
of  the  Agency. 

B.  The  agreement  or  agreements  establishing  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Agency  and  the  United  Nations  shall 
provide  for : 

1.  submission  by  the  Agency  of  reports  as  provided 
for  in  subparagraphs  B^4  and  B-5  of  Article  III ; 

2.  consideration  by  the  Agency  of  resolutions  relat- 
ing to  it  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  or  any  of  the 
Councils  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  submission  of 
reports,  when  requested,  to  the  appropriate  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  action  taken  by  the  Agency  or  by 
its  Members  in  accordance  with  this  Statute  as  a  result 
of  such  consideration. 

Article    XVII 

Settlement  of  Disputes 

A.  Any  question  or  dispute  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  this  Statute  which  is  not  settled  by 
negotiation  shall  be  referred  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  conformity  with  the  Statute  of  the  Court, 
unless  the  jiar ties  concerned  agree  on  another  mode  of 
settlement. 

B,  The  Board  of  Governors  is  empowered,  subject  to 


authorization  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Unitec 
Nations,  to  request  the  International  Court  of  Justice  tC I 
give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  question  arising  ! 
within  the  scope  of  the  Agency's  activities. 

Article    XVIII 
Amendments  and  Withdrawals 

A.  Amendments  to  this  Statute  may  be  proposed  by  any 
Member.  Certified  copies  of  the  text  of  any  amendment 
proposed  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Director  General  and 
communicated  by  him  to  all  Members. 

B.  Amendments  shall  come  into  force  for  all  Members 
when  (i)  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  (ii)  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Conference  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting,  and  (iii)  accepted  by  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  Members  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective constitutional  processes.  Acceptance  by  a  Mem- 
ber shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of, 
acceptance  with  the  depositary  Government. 

C.  At  any  time  after  five  years  from  the  date  when 
this  Statute  shall  initially  take  effect  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  E  of  Article  XXI  or  whenever  a  Member  is 
unwilling  to  accept  an  amendment  to  this  Statute,  it  may 
withdraw  from  the  Agency  by  notice  in  writing  to  that 
effect  given  to  the  depositary  Government,  which  shall 
promptly  inform  the  Board  of  Governors  and  all  Members. 

D.  Withdrawal  by  a  Member  from  the  Agency  shall  not 
affect  its  contractual  obligations  entered  into  pursuant  to 
Article  XI  or  its  budgetary  obligations  for  the  year  in 
which  it  withdraws. 

Article  XIX 
Suspension  of  Privileges 

A.  A  Member  of  the  Agency  which  is  in  arrears  in  the 
payment  of  its  financial  contributions  to  the  Agency  shall 
have  no  vote  in  the  Agency  if  the  amount  of  its  arrears 
equals  or  exceeds 'the  amount  of  the  contributions  due 
from  it  for  the  preceding  two  years.  The  General  Con- 
ference may,  nevertheless,  permit  such  a  Member  to  vote 
if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  pay  is  due  to  condi- 
tions beyond  the  control  of  the  Member. 

B.  A  Member  which  has  persistently  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Statute  or  of  any  agreement  entered  into 
by  it  may  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  membership  by  the  General  Conference  act- 
ing by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting  upon  recommendation  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Article  XX 

Definitions 

As  used  in  this  Statute: 

1.  The  term  "special  fissionable  material"  means  plu- 
tonium-239 ;  uranium-233 ;  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotopes  235  or  233 ;  any  material  containing  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing;  and  such  other  fissionable  material  as 
the  Board  of  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  determine; 
but  the  term  "special  fissionable  material"  does  not  in- 
clude source  material. 

2.  The  term  "uranium  enriched  in  the  isotopes  235 
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L'.'!."."  means  uranium  containing  the  isotopes  235  or 
»  or  both  in  an  amount  such  that  the  abundance  ratio 

the  sum  of  these  isotopes  to  the  isotope  238  is  greater 
in  the  ratio  of  the  isotope  235  to  the  isotope  238  oc- 
rring  in  nature. 

3.  The  term  "source  material"  means  uranium  con- 
olng  the  mixture  of  isotopes  occurring  in  nature;  ura- 
jm  depleted  in  the  isotope  235 ;  thorium ;  any  of  the 
regoing  in  the  form  of  metal,  alloy,  chemical  compound, 

concentrate ;  any  other  material  containing  one  or 
>re  of  the  foregoing  in  such  concentration  as  the  Board 
Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  ;  and  such 
ier  material  as  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  from 
ae  to  time  determine. 

Article  XXI 
mature,  Acceptance,  and  Entry  into  Force 
A.  This  Statute  shall  be  open  for  signature  on 


Article  XXIII 
Authentic  Texts  and  Certified  Copies 
This  Statute,  done  in  the  . 


and 


_,  1956,  by  all  States  Members  of  the  United 


tions  or  any  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  shall  re- 

lin  open  for  signature  by  those  States  for  a  period  of 

lety  days. 

B.  The  signatory  States  shall  become  parties  to  this 

itute  by  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ratification. 

□L  Instruments  of  ratification  by  signatory  States  and 

struments  of  acceptance  by  States  whose  membership 

s  been  approved  under  paragraph  B  of  Article  IV  of 

s  Statute  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of 

;  United  States  of  America,  hereby  designated  as  de- 

sitary  Government. 

D.  Ratification  or  acceptance  of  this  Statute  shall  be 
ected  by  States  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
istitutional  processes. 

E.  This  Statute  shall  come  into  force  when  eighteen 
ites  have  deposited  instruments  of  ratification  in  ac- 
•dance  with  paragraph  B  of  this  Article,  provided  that 
2h  eighteen  States  shall  include  at  least  three  of  the 
lowing  States :  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of 
viet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  States  of 
lerica.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of 
jeptance  deposited  thereafter  shall  take  effect  on  the 
te  of  their  receipt. 
V.  The  depositary  Government  shall  promptly  inform 

States  signatory  to  this  Statute  of  the  date  of  each  de- 
sit  of  ratification  and  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
atute.  The  depositary  Government  shall  promptly  in- 
•m  all  signatories  and  Members  of  the  dates  on  which 
ites  subsequently  become  parties  thereto. 

Article  XXII 
gistration  nith  the  United  Nations 

A.  This  Statute  shall  be  registered  by  the  depositary 
vcrnnient  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Ited  Nations. 

B.  Agreements  between  the  Agency  and  any  Member  or 
•rubers,  and  agreements  between  Members  subject  to 
proval  of  the  Agency,  shall  be  registered  with  the 
sency.  Such  agreements  shall  be  registered  with  the 
dted  Nations  if  registration  is  required  under  Article 
I  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


languages,  each  being  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  depositary  Government.  Duly 
certified  copies  of  this  Statute  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
depositary  Government  to  the  Governments  of  the  other 
signatory  States  and  to  the  Governments  of  States  ad- 
mitted to  membership  under  paragraph  B  of  Article  IV. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized, 
have  signed  this  Statute. 

Done  at ,  this day  of , 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-six. 

Annex  I 

Preparatory  Commission 

A.  A  Preparatory  Commission  shall  come  into  existence 
on  the  first  day  this  Statute  is  open  for  signature.  It 
shall  be  composed  of  one  representative  each  of  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India, 
Portugal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  United  States  of  America,  and  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  six  other  States  to  be  chosen  by  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  Preparatory  Com- 
mission shall  remain  in  existence  until  this  Statute  comes 
into  force  and  thereafter  until  the  General  Conference  has 
convened  and  a  Board  of  Governors  has  been  selected  in 
accordance  with  Article  VI. 

B.  The  Preparatory  Commission  shall 

1.  make  arrangements  for  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Conference ;  and 

2.  make  designations  for  membership  on  the  First 
Board  of  Governors  in  accordance  with  subparagraphs 
A-l  and  A-2  and  paragraph  B  of  Article  VI. 
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Launching  the  U.N.  Study  of  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE  ON  EFFECTS 
OF  ATOMIC  RADIATION,  MARCH  14-23 


by  Shields  Warren 


The  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the 
Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  held  its  first  meet- 
ing at  United  Nations  Headquarters  from  March 
14  to  March  23,  1956.  The  nations  represented 
were  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  following  United  Nations  organizations 
were  also  represented :  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization (Fao),  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion (Ilo),  UN.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (Unesco),  World  Health  Or- 
ganization (Who),  and  World  Meteorological 
Organization  (Wmo). 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  scientific 
in  nature.  It  conducted  most  of  its  work  in 
closed  sessions,  organized  as  working  parties.  In 
detailed,  technical  discussions,  the  committee  sur- 
veyed the  scientific  problems  involved  in  carry- 
ing out  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
examine  the  effects  of  radiation  on  man  and  his 
environment.1  It  asked  the  U.N.  Secretariat  to 
collect  from  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies  by  August  1,  1956,  prelimi- 
nary  measurements  of  natural   radiation  back- 


•  Dr.  Warren,  scientific  director  of  the 
Cancer  Research  Institute  of  the  New  Eng- 
land  Deaconess  Hospital,  lloston,  represents 
the  United  States  on  the  U.N.  /Scientific 
Committee. 


ground  and  of  environmental  contamination 
caused  by  manmade  radioactivity.  Information 
will  also  be  assembled  in  other  scientific  fields  for 
evaluation  by  the  committee  at  its  next  meeting 
in  October  1956. 

Working  groups  of  the  committee  discussed 
seven  topics :  genetics,  the  effects  of  irradiation  by 
internally  absorbed  isotopes,  the  effects  of  ex- 
ternal radiation,  natural  radiation  background, 
exposure  during  medical  procedures,  occupational 
exposure,  and  environmental  contamination.  The 
committee  requested  information  more  rapidly  on 
natural  radiation  and  environmental  contamina- 
tion for  two  reasons : 

First,  these  physical  measurements  are  funda- 
mental to  scientific  evaluation  in  other  fields.  For 
example,  the  genetic  effects  of  radiation  cannot 
be  evaluated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  natural  radiation  to  which  humans,  animals, 
and  plants  throughout  the  world  are  exposed  day 
after  day  throughout  their  lives.  Occupational 
exposure  and  exposure  during  medical  procedures 
also  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  much  they 
increase  this  "normal''  amount  of  radiation  ex- 
posure. 

Second,  the  committee  felt  that  more  immedi- 
ately usable  information  was  available  on  the  re- 
sults of  these  physical  measurements  than  exists 
in  certain  other  areas  of  knowledge  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  field  of  genetic  effects,  for  example,  the 
committee  members  pointed  out  during  discus- 

lFor  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  10th  General 
Assembly  on  Dec.  ::,  1955,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  21, 1955,  p. 
855. 
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mis  that  sufficient  knowledge  or  information  on 
hicli  to  base  definite  conclusions  is  not  available. 
■fore  making  specific  recommendations  for  re- 
irch  projects,  the  committee  will  collect  infor- 
ation  on  natural  mutation  rates,  changes  in 
station  rates  after  different  radiation  dosages, 
id  spontaneous  (natural)  detrimental  mutations 
id  their  effects.  (A  mutation  is  a  change  pro- 
iced  in  succeeding  generations  by  a  change  in 
e  st  ructure  of  the  genes,  the  hereditary  factor  in 
production;  a  spontaneous  mutation  is  a  gene 
ange  that  occurs  without  any  definitely  known 
Bse.)  Specific  information  on  local  geographic, 
ophysical,  or  demographic  conditions  will  also 
requested  by  the  committee  from  member  na- 
>ns.  These  data  will  be  studied  to  see  if  any 
rrelation  in  biological  changes  can  be  obtained 
am  areas  with  different  levels  of  natural  radia- 
>n  background. 

Information  which  the  committee  plans  to  col- 
t  on  the  effects  of  irradiation  of  the  human  body 
Din  internally  absorbed  isotopes  and  the  effects 
external  radiation  may  come  from  different 
lines.  Among  these  are  patients  who  havejbeen 
sated  with  radiation  or  have  undergone  repeated 
iiological  examinations;  workers  who  have  been 
I  to  these  hazards  in  their  occupation;  and 
f  possible  exposure  to  radiation  from  tests 
nuclear  weapons.  Physiological  and  patho- 
rical  changes  resulted  from  overexposure  to 
iiat  ion  in  the  initial  work  with  radiation.  Such 
ects  as  leukemia,  malignancies,  changes  in  the 
kxI  and  bone  marrow,  and  biochemical  changes 
ve  been  found.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
?r.  that  cases  of  extreme  exposure  and  extreme 
Bets  are  quite  rare  today,  and  one  of  the  aims 
the  committee  is  to  collect  data  on  relatively 
v  exposures.  These  exposures  usually  result  in 
ysiological  changes  which  the  body  can  repair, 
opposed  to  pathological  changes  such  as  cancer. 
Hie  committee  considered  that  fundamental 
dogical  research  should  be  encouraged,  includ- 
r  methods  of  detecting  biological  effects  of  low- 
ensity  irradiation  and  the  study  of  chemical 
■i  hods  capable  of  altering  the  biological  action 
irradiation. 

rhis  need  for  indicators  of  the  biological  effects 
small  doses  of  radiation  has  also  been  pointed 
t  by  the  committee  in  its  recommendations  for 
March  in  the  field  of  natural  radiation.  In 
(lit ion  to  obtaining  data  on  measurements  of 


natural  radioactivity  and  its  distribution  over  the 
world,  the  committee  is  seeking  uniform  methods 
for  estimating  the  amount  of  radiation  received 
by  certain  parts  of  the  human  body  from  natural 
radioactive  materials  in  it.  Methods  of  estimating 
the  biological  effect  of  small  doses  are  considered 
so  essential  that  the  committee  has  requested  its 
members  to  submit  preliminary  reports  on  them 
by  August  1, 1956. 

The  committee  decided  to  establish  a  means  of 
prompt  collection  and  examination  of  informa- 
tion on  any  accidental  overexposure  of  human  be- 
ings, and  it  is  seeking  information  on  the  amount 
of  radiation  exposure  that  occurs  during  medical 
procedures  such  as  diagnostic  radiological  exami- 
nations. 

For  all  individuals  whose  occupation  exposes 
them  to  ionizing  radiations,  the  committee  has 
recommended  the  maintenance  of  continuing  per- 
sonal files  that  would  include  information  from 
periodic  medical  examinations. 

In  addition  to  measurements  of  radioactive  fall- 
out over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  committee 
has  asked  for  information  on  the  amount,  distri- 
bution, and  composition  of  radioactivity  that  still 
remains  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Part  of  this 
activity  falls  on  the  earth  each  year  and  is  thus  a 
continuing  source  of  possible  increases  in  radia- 
tion levels.  However,  data  available  to  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time  from  India,  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  indicate 
that  fallout  to  date  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  natural 
background. 

While  calling  for  information  almost  immedi- 
ately in  several  of  these  scientific  areas,  the  com- 
mittee recognized  that  standard  procedures  of 
measurement  have  not  been  formulated  and  ac- 
cepted internationally.  It  has  therefore  decided 
to  distribute  information  on  known  procedures  of 
measurement  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  will  study  and  compare  these 
procedures  prior  to  its  next  meeting  with  the  hope 
that  internationally  acceptable  standards  can  be 
achieved  as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  its  first  session,  the  committee  also  took  note 
of  statements  by  representatives  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  U.  N.  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  on  ways  in 
which  these  specialized  agencies  might  cooperate 
with  the  committee  in  its  work. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  2 
(press  release  235)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Inter-American  Indian  Institute, 
which  convenes  at  Mexico  City  on  May  3,  1956, 
by  Isabel  T.  Kelly,  who  was  designated  alternate 
U.S.  representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Institute  on  April  26,  1956.  Alexander  G. 
Jacome,  the  U.S.  representative  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Inter-American  Indian  Institute, 
will  be  unable  to  attend  the  forthcoming  meeting. 

The  Inter- American  Indian  Institute,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Mexico  City,  is  a  specialized 
organization  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Formally  established  in  1941,  the  Insti- 
tute has  15  member  governments.  They  are  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicara- 
gua, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States.  Functions  of  the  Institute  are  to 
conduct  scientific  investigations  on  all  phases  of 
Indian  life  in  the  Americas  and  to  develop  infor- 
mation of  use  to  the  member  governments  in  con- 
nection with  policies  related  to  their  Indian  pop- 
ulations. In  addition  to  its  other  functions,  the 
Institute  acts  as  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
Inter- American  Indian  Conference. 


World  Health  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  4 
(press  release  242)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at  the 
9th  World  Health  Assembly  convening  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  May  8 : 

Delegates 

Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  Chairman,  Surgeon  General,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs 

1  II'  i  Htltr   Ih ■Irf/alCH 

Howard  I'..  Calderwood,  Office  of  International  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  state 


Dr.  Lowell  T.  Coggeshall,  Special  Assistant  for  Heal 
and  Medical  Affairs,  Department  of  Health,  Educate 
and  Welfare 

Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  Chief,  Division  of  Internatior 
Health,  Bureau  of  State  Services,  U.S.  Public  Heal 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfa 

Advisers 

Col.    Theodore    C.    Bedwell,    Jr.,    USAF,    Office    of   t 

Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Dr.  Daniel  Bergsma,  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  Trr 

ton,  N.J. 
Wendell  B.  Coote,  Office  of  International  Adininistratk 

Department  of  State 
Dr.  John  J.  Hanlon,  Chief,  Public  Health  Division,  Inti 

national  Cooperation  Administration 
Lucille  P.  Leone,  Chief  Nurse,  U.S.  Public  Health  Servi 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Dr.  James  R.  Reuling,  American  Medical  Association,  B. 

Side,  N.Y. 
Kenneth  S.  Watson,  Sanitary  Engineer,  General  Electi 

Company,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Henry  F.  Nichol,  U.S.  Resident  Delegation  for  Intern 
tional  Organizations,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Staff 

William  F.  Marshall,  Documents  Officer,  American  Co 

sulate  General,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
G.  Lucille  Batchelder,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affait 

Department  of  State 
Velma  Heine,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 

State  for  Political  Affairs 
Josephine  Hirschinger,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  D 

partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Beatrice    Kinn,    American    Consulate    General,    Gene\ 

Switzerland    n 

The  World  Health  Assembly  is  the  supreme  ai 
thority  of  the  World  Health  Organizatic 
(Who),  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  N. 
tions.  At  the  present  time,  the  governments  <j 
81  countries  are  members  of  the  Who,  while  tl 
governments  of  4  countries  are  associate  membei 
The  Assembly  meets  in  regular  annual  session  ar 
determines  the  policies  of  the  Organization. 

Besides  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Who  durii 
1955,  the  participants  in  the  9th  World  Heall 
Assembly  will  review  the  program  and  budget  < 
Who  for  1957 ;  review  reports  on  the  business  coi 
ducted  by  the  Executive  Board  at  its  16th  an 
17th  sessions;  and  determine  the  scale  of  asses 
ments  for  1957.  Other  items  to  be  considered  ii 
elude  Who's  participation  in  the  expanded  pr< 
gram  of  technical  assistance;  peaceful  uses  < 
atomic  energy;  international  quarantine;  malar 
eradication;  Who's  relations  with  tbe  United  N; 
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oiis  Children's  Fund  (Uxicef)  ;  and  a  review 
f  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  other 
pecialized  agencies  on  matters  affecting  the  ac- 
vities  of  "Who. 

The  work  of  the  Organization  embraces  inter- 
ational  programs  on  a  wide  variety  of  public 
ealth  questions:  the  control  and  eradication  of 
mununicable  diseases:  measures  for  the  improve- 
u'lit  of  maternal  and  child  health;  dental  health 
ml  occupational  health;  the  provision  of  advice 
nd  assistance  to  national  governments  in  develop- 
iir  and  encouraging  the  application  of  higher 

indards  in  respect  to  such  activities  as  nursing, 
ublic  health  administration,  and  professional  ed- 
cation  and  training.  In  addition,  the  Who 
ndertakes  or  participates  in  technical  health 
ork  of  international  significance  through  estab- 
shing  biological  standards,  determining  the  ad- 
iction-producing  properties  of  drugs,  exchanging 
•ientifie  information,  preparing  international 
mitarv  regulations,  revising  the  international 
st  of  diseases  and  causes  of  death,  and  collecting 
nd  disseminating  epidemiological  information, 
'hrough  its  field  programs,  the  Who  also  assists 
"Viiiunents  in  the  control  of  various  diseases. 

The  8th  World  Health  Assembly  was  held  at 
ttrico,  D.  F.,  May  10-27, 1955. 


iternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 

(press  release  243)  that  79  countries  and  10  in- 
ternational organizations  have  been  invited  to  send 
eleirates  or  observers  to  the  15th  plenary  meet- 
ig  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
:ittee,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Washington,  begin- 
ing  on  May  8,  195G,  under  the  auspices  of  the 

9    <  rovernment. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  be  represented  at  the 
leeting  by  the  following  delegation: 

"lrgatr.1 

larvin  L.  McLain,  Chairman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

.  Marion  Rhodes,  Vice  Chairman,  Director,  Cotton  Di- 
vision, Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

khrin  Dean  White,  Chairman  of  Standing  Committee, 
IOAC,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture, International  Cooperation  Administration 

H' mate  Delegate 

tanley  N'ehmer,  Office  of  International  Trade  and  Re- 
aonrces,  Department  of  State 


Government  Advisers 

George  A.  Sallee,  Secretary  of  Delegation,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 

Robert  C.  Sherman,  Director,  Cotton  Division,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

A.  Henry  Thurston,  Director,  Textiles  and  Clothing  Divi- 
sion, Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Industry  Advisers 

William  Rhea  Blake,  Executive  Vice  President,  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Director,  Foreign  Trade  Division,  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  C.  Jackson,  Executive  Vice  President,  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  L.  Randolph,  Vice  President,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Jack  Stoneham,  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  the  factors  currently  affecting 
the  consumption,  production,  and  international 
trade  in  cotton  and  to  study  any  measures  that 
may  be  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
international  collaboration  in  the  improvement  of 
the  world  cotton  situation. 

Of  the  79  invited  countries,  32  and  the  United 
States  are  members  of  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee.  That  Committee  was  estab- 
lished in  1939  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  observ- 
ing and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  developments 
in  the  world  cotton  situation  and  for  suggesting, 
as  and  when  advisable,  measures  for  international 
action  in  respect  of  cotton. 

Membership  in  the  Committee  is  open  to  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
having  a  substantial  interest  in  cotton.  The  pres- 
ent members,  each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  be  rep- 
resented at  the  forthcoming  meeting  by  delegates, 
are: 


Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
Colombia 
Denmark 
Egypt 
Finland 
France 

Federal    Republic 
of  Germany 


Greece 

Guatemala 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Republic  of  Korea 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Portugal 


Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


-lay  21,    ?956 
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The  countries  and  international  organizations 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Committee  but  which 
have  been  invited  to  send  observers  to  the  forth- 
coming meeting  are: 


Afghanistan 

Bolivia 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Jordan 


Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Nepal 

New  Zealand 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Philippine  Republic 

Poland 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union   of    Soviet    Socialist 

Republics 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Viet-Nam 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


U.N.  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  International  Com- 
modity Arrangements 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
International  Monetary  Fund 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 

and  Trade 
International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers 
International  Federation  of  Cotton   and  Allied  Textile 
Industries 


Frank  J.  Meistrell,  Deputy  Administrator,  Housing 

Home  Finance  Agency 
George   Tobias,    Adviser,    Attache,    American    Consul* 

General,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 
Robert   T.    Morrill,    President,   National   Association 

Plumbing  Contractors 
Lester  C.  Rogers,  President,  Bates  and  Rogers  Constn 

tion  Corporation,  Chicago,  111. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

O.  William  Blaier,  Vice  President,  United  Brotherhood 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
Howard  McSpedon,  President,  New  York  City  Buildi 

and  Construction  Trades  Council 

The  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Pub] 
Works  Committee  is  one  of  eight  industri 
committees  that  have  been  established  by  the  I 
since  1945  to  deal  with  problems  of  internation 
significance  in  several  industries.  The  other  coi 
mittees  are  concerned  with  coal  mines,  inlai 
transport,  iron  and  steel,  metal  trades,  textili 
petroleum,  and  chemical  industries.  In  additi< 
to  making  a  review  of  recent  events  and  develo 
ments  in  the  construction  industry,  the  commi 
tee  will  consider  two  special  topics:  safety  I 
the  construction  industry,  and  national  housh 
programs  and  full  employment. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


ILO  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works 
Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  10 
(  press  release  250)  that  the  United  States  will  be 
represented  by  the  following  delegation  at  the 
lii'fli  session  of  the  Building,  Civil  Engineering, 
and  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
May  II  26: 

Representing  tin:  Government  of  the  United  States 
Arnold  E.  Chase,  Chief,  Construction  Statistics  Division, 
Bureau  Ot  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Automotive  Traffic 

Customs   convention   on   the   temporary   importation 

private  road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4, 195 

Ratified  by  the  President:  May  4,  1956. 
Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    tourir 

Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 

Ratified  by  the  President:  May  4,  1956. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Done  at  CI 
cago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  April 
1947.     TIAS   1591. 

Adherence   deposited:   Federal   Republic  of  German 
May  9, 1956. 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.     Signed 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.    Entered  into  force  for  tl 
United  States  February  8,  1945.    59  Stat.  1693. 

1  Not  in  force. 
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Icoeptance  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
May  9,  1956. 

glocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  convention 
,.n  international  civil  aviation.     Done  at  Montreal  June 
U.  1954.' 
Ratified  by  the  President:  May  4,  1956. 

ipyright 

.iversal  copyright  convention.     Done  at  Geneva   Sep- 
tember ti.  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  1G,  1955. 

1324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Liberia,  April  27,  1956. 
ofeocol  1  concerning  application  of  the  convention  to 
'he  works  of  stateless  persons  and  refugees.     Done  at 
Qeoeva  September  6,  1052.     Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber lti.  1955.     TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Liberia,  April  27,  1956. 

!  2  concerning  application  of  the  convention  to 
;he  works  of  certain  international  organizations.     Done 
at  Ceneva  September  6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember It!.  1955.     TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Liberia,  April  27,  1956. 

nanny 

:reeiaent   relating   to   external   debts   of   the   City   of 

Berlin  and  of  public  utility  enterprises  owned  or  con- 

.1  by  Berlin.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 

February  29  and  March  2,  1956.2    Entered  into 

March  2.  1956.     TIAS  3545. 

;reement  relating  to  the  return  of  captured  files  and 

archives  of  the  former  German  Foreign  Office  at  present 

in  the  territory  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Effected  by 

exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  March  14  and  April  18,  1956.2 

Entered  into  force  April  18,  1956. 

ireotic  Drugs 

rotocol   for   limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.     Done  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.1 
Ratification  depositt  <l :  Monaco,  April  12, 1956. 

haling 

[uendments  to  paragraphs  4  (2),  5,  7  (a),  and  8  (a)  and 
(c)  of  the  Schedule  of  the  International  Whaling  Con- 
vention of  1946  (TIAS  1849).  Adopted  at  the  Seventh 
Meeting  of  the  International  Whaling  Commission, 
>w  July  18-23,  1955.  Entered  into  force  November 
8,  1955,  with  the  exception  of  amendments  to  paragraph 
8  (a)  and  (c).  Amendments  to  paragraph  8  (a)  and 
ic)  entered  into  force  March  7,  1956,  except  for  the 
Inited  States  and  certain  other  countries.    TIAS  3548. 

omen — Political  Rights 

iter-American  convention  on  granting  of  political  rights 
men.    Done  at  Bogota  May  2,  1948.    Entered  into 
force  April  22, 1949.* 
Signature:  Nicaragua,  April  24, 1956. 

in  force. 
1  Similar  notes  were  exchanged  mutatis  mutandis  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
-rmany,  and  between  France  and  the  Federal  Republic. 
'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  construction  of  family  housing 
units  at  l'epperrell  Air  Force  Base,  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, with  contract  attached.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Ottawa  April  18  and  19,  1956. 
Entered  Into  force  April  19,  1956. 

Chile 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  geological  and 
mineraloglcal  Investigations  of  the  uranium  resources 
of  Chile.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santiago 
April  10  and  20, 1956.  Enters  into  force  upon  receipt  by 
the  United  States  of  notification  by  Chile  of  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Colombia 

Agreement  for  technical  cooperation  activities  in  civil 
aviation  pursuant  to  general  agreement  of  March  5  nd 
9,  1951  (TIAS  2231),  and  superseding  agreement  of 
October  23  and  December  3  and  22,  1947  (TIAS  1738). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  January  17 
and  March  27,  1956.    Entered  into  force  March  27,  1956. 

Finland 

Agreement  further  supplementing  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  agreement  of  May  6,  1955  (TIAS  3248), 
by  providing  for  the  purchase  of  additional  commodities 
and  amending  the  supplemental  agreement  of  March 
26, 1956  ( TIAS  3533) .  Signed  at  Helsinki  April  26, 1956. 
Entered  into  force  April  26,  1956. 

Italy 

Agreement  relating  to  the  grant  of  food  for  an  emergency 
feeding  program  in  areas  of  Italy  still  suffering  from 
devastation  brought  about  by  the  winter  storms.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  April  27,  1956. 
Entered  into  force  April  27,  1956. 

Peru 

Agreement  for  a  program  of  educational  exchanges  author- 
ized by  the  Fulbright  Act  (60  Stat.  754).  Signed  at 
Lima  May  4,  1956.    Entered  into  force  May  4,  1956. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  May  7  confirmed  Livingston  T.  Merchant 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Canada. 

The  Senate  on  May  10  confirmed  Willard  L.  Beaulac  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Argentina. 

The  Senate  on  May  10  confirmed  Cecil  B.  Lyon  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Chile. 

The  Senate  on  May  10  confirmed  Albert  F.  Nufer  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 


TIAS  3284.     Pub.  6003.     44 


Agricultural  Commodities. 

pp.    20tf. 

Agreement,  with  official  minutes  and  exchange  of  notes, 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan — Signed  at  Tokyo 
May  31,  1955.    Entered  into  force  June  25,  1955. 

Protection  of  War  Victims — Civilian  Persons.  TIAS 
33G5.    Pub.  6142.    181  pp.    60tf. 

Convention,  with  annexes,  between  the  United  States  and 
other  governments — Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949. 
Date  of  entry  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States, 
February  2,  1956. 

Trade — Withdrawal  of  Concession  and  Grant  of  Com- 
pensatory Concessions  Under  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.    TIAS  3473.     Pub.  6295.     2  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Eco- 
nomic Union — Signed  at  Geneva  June  8,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  July  24,  1955. 

Trade — Withdrawal  of  Concession  and  Grant  of  Com- 
pensatory Concessions  Under  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.    TIAS  3474.     Pub.  6294.     2  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
Signed  at  Geneva  June  8,  1955.  Entered  into  force  July 
24,  1955. 

Parcel  Post.    TIAS  3475.    32  pp.    154. 

Agreement  and  detailed  regulations  between  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan — Signed  at  Karachi  July  20,  1955, 
and  at  Washington  October  7,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1956. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Loan  of  United  States  Naval 
Vessels  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.    TIAS  3481.    2  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Seoul  December  28, 
1955.    Entered  into  force  December  28,  1955. 

Passport  Visas.    TIAS  3484.    9  pp.    104. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Ciudad  Trujillo 
December  14  and  16,  1955.  Entered  into  force  February  1, 
1956. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3485.  2  pp. 
54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Spain — Amend- 
ing agreement  of  April  20,  1955,  as  amended — Signed  at 
Madrid  January  21,  1956.  Entered  into  force  January 
21,  1950. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3486.  3  pp. 
54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia — 


Amending  agreement  of  January  5,  1955,  as  araended- 
Signed  at  Belgrade  January  Y.i,  1856.    Entered  into  fore  I 
January  19,  1656.    And  related  note. 

Economic  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  TIAS  3487.  5  pr 
64. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  arid  Yugoslav 
Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Belgrade  January  19,  195€ 
Entered  into  force  January  19,  1  '.W,. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3488.  3  pt 
54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Finland- 
Amending  agreement  of  May  6,  1955.  Exchange  of  notes-' 
Signed  at  Washington  January  12,  1950.  Entered  inb 
force  January  12,  1956. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  3489. 
54. 


PP 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israel — Modi 
fying  agreement  of  November  10,  1955.  Exchange  v. 
notes — Signed  at  Washington  January  31,  1950.  Enterec 
into  force  February  1,  1950. 


TIAS  3490 


Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses. 

6  pp.     5$. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  ol 
Korea — Signed  at  Washington  February  3,  1956.  Entered 
into  force  February  3,  1956. 

Emergency  Wheat  Aid  to  Libya.    TIAS  3491.    3  pp.    5f.: 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Libya.  En 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  June  30  and 
July  18,  1955.    Entered  into  force  July  18,  1955. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  3492.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Norway- 
Amending  Annex  C  of  agreement  of  January  27,  1950,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Oslo  December 
10  and  16,  1954.    Entered  into  force  December  16,  1954. 

Status  of  Canadian  Forces  Stationed  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.    TIAS  3495.    10  pp.    104. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Ex- 
change of  notes— 'Signed  at  Bonn  and  Bonn/Bad  Godes- 
berg  April  19,  1955,  and  January  26,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  January  26,  1956. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 
54. 


TIAS   3496.     3  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt — Modify- 
ing agreement  of  December  14,  1955.  Exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Washington  February  8,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  February  8,  1956. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  3497. 
54. 


3  PP. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israel — Amend- 
ing agreement  of  November  10,  1955,  as  modified — Signed 
at  Washington  February  10,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
February  10,  1956. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  3498.     3  pp. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Burma — Signed  at  Rangoon  February  8,  1956.  Entered 
into  force  February  8,  1956. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  3504.     38  pp.     154. 

Agreement  and  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  India — Signed  at  New  Delhi  February  3,  1956. 
Entered  into  force  February  3,  1956. 
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ILO. 
Program  for  Sukarno  visit. 
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lasic  Elements  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


I  know  that  this  committee  has  held  extensive 
larings  on  the  mutual  security  program  for  next 
is  proposed  in  the  President's  message  of 
iirch  19, 1956.2  I  am  glad  to  try  now  to  sum  up 
te  administration's  position.  I  shall  confine  my- 
E  f  to  the  broad  philosophy  of  the  measure,  know- 
i_r  that  others  have  dealt  with  details. 

The  President  has  requested  the  Congress  to 
athorize  appropriations  of  $4,672,475,000  for  fis- 
c  year  1957  and  to  appropriate  $4,859,975,000. 
-  you  know,  these  figures  are  larger  than  our 
e  imated  expenditures  for  next  year,  which  will 
I  tbably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4.2  billion. 
Iiis  is  approximately  the  same  rate  of  expendi- 
tre  as  we  had  last  year  and  will  have  this  year. 

[  wish  that  I  could  recommend  a  lesser  amount. 
Iannot  do  so,  consistently  with  my  view  of  the 
eential  needs  of  the  United  States  for  security, 
'me  slight  adjustments  may  be  appropriate  in 
vw  of  new  information  which  has  developed 
s  ce  the  program  was  submitted.  But  I  cannot 
s  how  we  can  safely  change  the  order  of  magni- 
t  le  now  proposed. 

ft  is,  I  think,  important  to  see  this  mutual  se- 
c  ity  program  in  proper  perspective.  It  is  an 
eential  part  of  our  overall  security  program,  a 
pgram  which  includes  the  military  establish  - 
n  nt  of  the  United  States  itself.  The  total  figure 
f  •  all  forms  of  national  security,  domestic  and 


Made  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 

of  Representatives  on  May  10  (press  release  248). 

Bulletin  of  Apr.  2,  1956,  p.  545.     For  texts  of  state- 

n  its  on  area  programs  made  before  the  committee  by 

L  mrtment  officers,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  23,  1956,  p.  674 

I  irope),  and  Apr.  30,  1956,  p.  723   (Far  East)  ;  for  a 

si  pinent  made  by  Assistant  Secretary  Allen  before  the 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  Near  East, 

Asia,  and  Africa,  see  p.  875. 


foreign,  is  about  $40  billion.  Of  this  about  90 
percent  is  spent  on  our  own  United  States  military 
establishment.  Approximately  10  percent  is  spent 
through  foreign  governments,  for  the  most  part 
to  help  our  allies  hold  positions  which  are  vital 
both  to  us  and  to  them.  This  10  percent  makes 
up  what  we  call  a  mutual  security  program. 

This  entire  program  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  administration.  The  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  I,  myself,  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  all  con- 
vinced that  this  expenditure  is  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  mutual  secu- 
rity part  of  this  program  is  a  contribution  to  our 
security  just  as  is  our  own  defense  establishment. 
Congress  has  in  past  years  shared  that  view.  Each 
year,  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  it  has  ap- 
propriated the  funds  to  sustain  this  program  at 
approximately  the  present  rate  of  expenditure, 
and  indeed  for  several  years  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture was  much  higher. 

Nothing  has  yet  happened  which  in  my  opinion 
would  make  it  prudent  to  terminate  or  curtail  the 
present  program.  Last  week  I  was  in  Paris  at- 
tending one  of  the  Nato  ministerial  meetings. 
There  were  present  the  15  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  member  countries.  We  considered  at  length 
the  Soviet  change  of  tactics  and  the  recent  devel- 
opments within  the  Soviet  Union.  We  agreed  that 
these  changes  were  on  the  whole  encouraging. 
They  seemed  to  increase  the  chance  of  peace  and 
to  suggest  the  possibility  that  Soviet  Russia  might 
ultimately  have  a  government  responsive  to  an 
educated  public  opinion  and  reflecting  a  code  of 
conduct  such  as  is  accepted  by  other  civilized  na- 
tions and  as  is  embodied  in  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.     However,  we  unani- 
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mously  agreed  that  "the  Western  Powers  cannot 
relax  their  vigilance"  and  that  "security  remains 
a  basic  problem,  and  the  Atlantic  Powers  must 
continue  to  give  priority  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  unity  and  strength."  3 

This,  I  remind  you,  was  the  view  shared  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Community,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  Europe,  where  the  Soviet  Union  seems 
to  be  on  its  best  behavior.  But  their  behavior  is 
not  so  good  in  the  Middle  East,  where  they  have 
played  fast  and  loose  with  peace  in  the  area  by  a 
reckless  policy  of  dispensing  arms.  This  is  an  area 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States, 
both  because  it  includes  the  State  of  Israel,  with 
which  the  United  States  has  close  ties,  and  also 
because  the  area  produces  the  oil  required  for  in- 
dustry and  the  military  establishment  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  situation  is  even  less  stable  when  we  look 
to  the  Far  East,  where  the  Chinese  Communists 
maintain  a  threatening  posture  and  refuse  to  agree 
to  any  meaningful  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force. 

As  General  Lemnitzer  has  already  told  you,  we 
have  an  armistice  in  Korea  but  no  formal  peace. 
In  Taiwan  there  are  almost  daily  military  engage- 
ments between  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  Viet-Nam,  there 
is  an  armistice,  but  no  formal  peace.  In  these 
three  world  positions,  a  total  of  approximately  50 
million  free  people  are  confronted  by  Communists 
who  are  using  the  600  million  people  they  rule  to 
build  a  vast  military  establishment. 

The  importance  of  these  areas  to  the  United 
States  is  already  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  concluded  treaties  covering 
them  which  provide  that  an  armed  attack  by  the 
Communists  upon  them  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.  You 
will  also  recall  the  congressional  action,  led  by 
this  committee,  which  authorized  the  President  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  if 
need  be,  to  resist  attacks  which  might  be  directed 
against  Taiwan  (Formosa).4 

We  do  not,  of  course,  want  to  have  to  use  United 
States  troops  to  hold  these  areas,  although  we  do 
maintain  some  forces  in  Korea.  In  the  main,  these 
areas  are  protected  primarily  by  local  forces, 
largely  trained  and  equipped  by  the  United  States. 
But  the  governments  of  these  impoverished  coun- 


'■■  Ibid.,  May  21, 1956,  p.  836. 
*  Ibid.,  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  213. 


tries  cannot  maintain  their  present  forces  with- 1 
out  some  economic  help  also.  Therefore,  we  give  | 
not  only  direct  military  aid  but  also  budgetary 
and  economic  aid  necessary  to  enable  these  coun-  [. 
tries  to  have  the  armed  forces  which  we  judge  i 
reasonably  related  to  the  threat  of  aggression  and 
our  continued  plans  to  prevent  it. 

The  estimate  of  military  aid  and  defense  sup-jt 
port  assistance  next  year  for  Korea,  China,  Indo- 
china,   and   other   area   allies — the   Philippines,; 
Thailand,  and  Japan — is  in  the  neighborhood  of , 
$1.5  billion. 

U.S.  Mobile  Power  in  Pacific 

Of  course,  the  armed  forces  of  these  allies  are 
not  alone  sufficient  to  withstand  the  full  might  of  r 
Chinese  Communist  military  power  backed  by  the i 
Soviet  Union.     But  we  also  maintain  in  the  gen-  f 
eral  area  of  the  western  Pacific  United  States  mo- 1 
bile  striking  power  to  back  up  the  local  ground 
forces.    The  cost  of  this  force  is  in  our  defenses- 
budget.    As  Admiral  Radford  has  already  testi-': 
fied  to  this  committee,  the  two  costs  essentially  *- 
complement  each  other.    Neither  would  be  suffi-  r 
cient  without  the  other. 

I  have  already  referred  to  our  security  inter- 
ests along  the  Soviet  perimeter  in  the  Middle  East. 
Pakistan,   Iran,   and  Turkey  all  have  common*' 
borders  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Iraq  is  close 
to  it.    All  four  are  subject  to  Soviet  threats  and  I 
the  proximity  of  Soviet  power.     Pakistan  is  an  p 
ally  of  ours  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 
Turkey  is  an  ally  of  ours  under  the  North  At- 1 
lantic  Treaty,  and  all  four  of  these  countries  have 
united  for  collective  security  under  the  Baghdad  i 
Pact. 

These  countries  hold  the  gateway  to  the  south,  p 
where  the  oil  reserves  so  vital  to  the  military  k 
power  and  industrial  strength  of  Western  Europe  it 
are  located.  Just  beyond  is  the  gateway  tow 
Africa.  It  would  be  reckless  not  to  help  these  I. 
countries  to  help  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  i; 
to  help  us.  The  estimate  of  expenditures  for* 
military  and  defense-support  assistance  next  year 
for  these  countries  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800 
million. 

In  Western  Europe  the  military  forces  of  Nato 
stand  guard  over  the  greatest  industrial  and  mill- 
tary  treasure  that  there  is  within  the  free  world, 
except  for  the  United  States  itself.    So  important  ' 
do  we  consider  this  area  that  substantial  United  ' 
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ites  armed  forces  are  stationed  in  Western 
Hope  for  its  defense. 

We  help  maintain  the  military  strength  of  our 
tropean  allies  by  supplying  them  with  certain 
:>es  of  weapons.  We  also  have  a  base  agreement 
th  Spain,  and  this  involves  substantial  costs. 
B  also  think  it  prudent  to  help  Yugoslavia  to 
intain  its  national  independence.  The  expendi- 
•e  for  military  aid  to  Nato  (excluding  Turkey, 
which  we  have  already  spoken)  and  military 
I  and  defense  support  for  Spain  and  Yugo- 
via  is  estimated  for  next  year  at  roughly  $1 
lion. 

hir  military  assistance  and  supporting  economic 
to  the  countries  in  these  three  critical  areas, 
is  some  military  help  to  Latin  America,  account 
roughly  83  percent  of  the  estimated  expendi- 
es  under  the  mutual  security  program  for  next 
r.  These  expenditures  make  it  possible  to  hold 
al  positions  at  less  cost  than  in  any  other  way 
ich  can  be  contrived.  These  expenditures  pro- 
e  diversified  locations  around  the  globe  from 
ich  Russia  could  be  struck,  with  devastating 
ct,  should  its  rulers  launch  a  war  of  aggression, 
ese  expenditures  are  fundamental  to  our  own 
ce  and  security. 

military  Aid 

he  balance  of  the  mutual  security  program — 
other  17  percent — will  involve  spending  next 
r,  as  this  year,  a  little  over  $700  million.  This 
aey  is  not  directly  related  to  military  considera- 
is,  although  much  of  the  money  goes  to  allies, 
erever  they  go,  these  expenditures  are  directly 
ted  to  our  security.  They  help  areas  in  the 
■Id  which  are  threatened  by  Communist  sub- 
sion  and  which  contain  people,  resources,  and 
tegic  locations  which,  in  our  own  interests  as 
I  as  theirs,  should  be  secure  from  hostile 
lination. 

a  these  countries  the  political  leaders  and  the 
:>le  as  a  whole  want  to  maintain  their  inde- 
dence.  They  do  not  want  to  be  subjected  to 
new  Soviet  colonialism  that  grips  Eastern 
ope.  They  are  themselves  carrying  the  main 
len  of  seeking  to  preserve  their  liberty,  but 
is  a  hard  task  and  they  need  and  deserve  some 
side  help.  Our  help  supports  their  economic 
dopment  and,  through  both  our  programs  and 
;e  of  the  United  Nations,  such  activities  as 
lie  health,  education,  and  technical  assistance. 
l  help  is  essential  to  supplement  their  efforts  to 
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develop  freely  and  independently  in  the  world 
today. 

The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  matter  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
having  transformed  itself  into  an  industrial  state, 
now  sees  the  advantage  of  having  a  "mutual  se- 
curity program"  of  its  own  with  its  allies  and  with 
other  countries. 

It  is  said  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 
We  would  indeed  be  flattered  if  we  could  feel  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  sincerely  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  political  and  economic  independ- 
ence of  other  nations.  Unhappily,  it  is  demon- 
strable that  the  Soviet  bloc,  already  impoverished 
in  terms  of  consumer's  goods,  diverts  economic 
strength  to  other  peoples  only  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  what  Lenin  called  the  "amalgama- 
tion" of  these  peoples  into  the  Soviet  Communist 
bloc.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  today  measures  its  assist- 
ance to  its  satellite  allies  in  terms  of  billions  of 
dollars  and  its  assistance  to  other  countries  in 
terms  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It 
would  indeed  be  ironical  if  the  United  States 
should  sharply  curtail  its  mutual  security  pro- 
gram just  at  the  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
moving  with  predatory  intent  into  the  field  which 
we  would  thus  vacate. 

The  new  Communist  tactics  make  it  more  than 
ever  imperative  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  the  economic  phase  of  our  mutual  se- 
curity program.  It  is  also  important  that  it 
should  be  continued  with  assurance  of  continuity. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  one  Congress  cannot  bind 
a  future  Congress  to  appropriate  money.  We 
can,  however,  and  do,  have  continuing  policies. 
It  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  its  own  military  establishment.  The 
funds  for  that  are  appropriated  annually.  But 
no  one  doubts  that  this  program  is  a  continuing 
one,  and  so  it  needs  to  be,  at  least  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  as  regards  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. It  is,  as  I  said,  a  vital  component  in  our 
total  program  for  national  security. 

The  world  needs  to  know  that  this  program 
will  continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  threat  to  our 
security.  Other  countries  with  whom  we  share 
our  security  effort  cannot  do  their  own  planning 
intelligently,  or  appropriate  their  own  funds  de- 
pendably, or  obtain  supplementary  funds  from 
other  quarters  unless  they  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  reasonable  measure  of  continuity  in  our  pro- 
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gram.  Also,  to  a  limited  extent,  we  need  a  meas- 
ure of  project  continuity.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  contemplated  the  committal 
of  a  modest  amount  of  funds  on  a  long-term  basis 
subject,  of  course,  to  congressional  appropriations 
on  a  yearly  basis. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  need  for  greater 
flexibility  in  the  executive. 

This  committee  has  had  many  explanations  of 
the  long-time  cycle  involved  in  the  planning  and 
executing  of  this  program.  We  are  already  en- 
gaged, in  May  of  1956,  in  preparing,  at  the  request 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  programs  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  year  1958.  After  those  programs 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  executive  branch  and 
are  finally  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  after  the 
next  Congress  has  authorized  and  appropriated 
the  funds,  then  the  plans  must  be  adjusted  to  meet 
that  congressional  action  and  the  changing  world 
scene.  Only  then  can  the  task  of  implementing 
the  plans  be  commenced,  and  there  is  usually  a 
lag  of  a  year  or  two  between  obligating  the  funds 
and  actually  getting  the  funds  into  equipment, 
supplies,  and  services  at  the  foreign  destination. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  military  equipment,  the 
delay  is  greater. 

All  of  this  points  up  to  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing the  President  greater  discretion,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  distinctively  eco- 
nomic portion  of  the  fund. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  consideration  is  being  given  to  an  in- 
dependent study  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  our 
mutual  security  program.  There  are  a  number 
of  matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
program  which  the  President  feels,  and  which  per- 
haps members  of  this  committee  feel,  could  use- 
fully be  studied  by  men  who  are  highly  qualified 
but  who  are  not  available  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  long-term  basis. 

I  have  in  mind  certain  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  these  hearings,  such  as  the 
relative  role  of  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
in  administering  the  program ;  whether  we  should 
seek  to  put  more  of  our  program  on  a  loan  rather 
than  a  grant  basis ;  whether  the  program  needs  to 
be  enlarged  and  given  greater  continuity  to  meet 
the  new  Soviet  tactics ;  whether,  and  if  so,  how,  we 
can  speed  up  our  program  so  that  there  is  not  long 
delay  between  the  conception  of  programs  and 
their  execution  and  sometimes  regrettable  gaps  be- 
tween our  promises  and  our  performance.  There 
is  the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  it  is  feasible 


to  give  Congress  a  dependable  itemization  of  p;- 
grams  which  may  not  come  to  fruition  for  s<- 
eral  years,  by  which  time  the  surrounding  circu- 
stances  may  have  considerably  altered.  There » 
the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  it  is  useful  j 
provide  funds  on  a  bilateral  basis  as  against  if 
of  United  Nations  or  regional  agencies.  Then  i 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  should  emphaai 
short-term  projects  of  popular  interest  or  loi- 
range  projects  which  have  no  obvious  popu  r 
appeal. 

These  questions,  as  I  indicated,  are  questions  f 
method  and  technique.  None  questions  the  ba  I 
validity  of  the  program,  which  is  essential  to  (t 
own  security  and  is  fully  integrated  with  all  otl : 
national  programs.  As  the  President  said  11 
other  day,5  "The  program  as  it  is  now  outliri 
represents  to  us  a  minimum  that  is  necessary  :\ 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  in  the  years) 
come." 

I  urge  that  the  committee  approve  the  authoi  • 
ing  legislation  which  is  now  before  it. 

Armed  Forces  Day 

Press  release  268  dated  May  18 

Secretary  Dulles  issued  the  following  sta- 
merit  for  the  observance  of  Armed  Forces  Day  \ 
May  19, 1956. 

The  ties  that  bind  the  members  of  the  Aral 
Forces  and  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Servj 
and  of  the  Department  of  State  grow  increasm;  i 
close  with  each  passing  year.  One  reason  is,  f 
course,  the  accumulation  of  tradition  since  \i 
founding  of  the  Republic.  But  there  is  a  curr  t 
and  compelling  reason :  We  are  today  insepara  I 
joined  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  ^r 
Force,  and  the  Marines  in  the  search  for  a  secie 
peace.  This  search  takes  many  forms,  but  its  g  1 
is  a  common  goal — the  just  and  lasting  peace  tit 
the  collective  strength  of  the  free  nations  of  i 
world  can  bring  into  being. 

You  of  the  Armed  Forces  have  made  a  grt 
contribution  to  that  strength.  I  know  the  do 
pride  that  your  contribution  has  brought  to  ]A 
and  the  sense  of  service  and  dedication  that  g  s 
with  it. 

I  salute  you  on  the  day  that  is  yours,  and  1 1<  k 
forward  to  the  day  when  strength  and  partir- 
ship  and  assistance  to  those  in  need  will  have  t 
last  assured  peace  in  full  measure  to  the  world. 

6  At  his  May  4  news  conference. 
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he  Mutual  Security  Program  for  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa 


Statement  by  George  V.  Allen 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs  1 


I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
olitical  and  economic  problems  of  the  Near  East 
od  Africa  and  the  relationship  to  them  of  the 
mtual  security  program.  Specifically,  this  area 
icludes  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  the  Arab  States  and 
?rael,  and  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  importance  of  this  area  to  the  United  States 
:onomically,  strategically,  politically,  morally, 
ad  culturally  is  too  well  known  to  this  committee 
)  warrant  detailing.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interest 
f  the  United  States  to  promote  peace  and  sta- 
ility  throughout  the  area,  to  achieve  and  main- 
lin  friendly  relations,  and  to  assist  these  coun- 
ties in  their  economic  development  as  a  means  of 
amoving  the  root  causes  of  discontent  and  politi- 
d  instability. 

Throughout  the  area  there  is  a  tremendous, 
;irring  drive  for  change  and  improvement, 
tandards  of  living  are  frequently  as  low  as  can 
J  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  yet  there  is  an 
rareness  that  improvement  can  be  had  and  that 
le  material  benefits  of  20th-century  civilization 
•e  not  unattainable.  But  just  how  these  changes 
in  come  about  peacefully  and  without  chaotic 
isruption  of  existing  situations  is  not  always 
ear  either  to  the  peoples  or  their  governments, 
tany  of  these  states  achieved  their  full  inde- 
endence  only  within  the  last  10  years,  others  are 
i  the  process  of  becoming  independent,  and  still 
hers  have  barely  started  on  the  road.  Yet  the 
olitical  ferment  and  economic  aspirations  are 
indamentally  the  same  among  all  these  peoples 
id  states. 


'Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
jns  on  May  8. 

ay  28,    7956 


They  require  assistance  if  the  changes  and  im- 
provements in  economic  status  which  must  come 
are  to  be  achieved  peacefully  and  with  stability. 
The  programs  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  have 
been  designed  and  administered  so  as  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  these  objectives.  Much  has  been 
accomplished,  but  much  still  remains. 

Assistance,  to  be  effective,  must  recognize  and 
respect  the  drive  for  the  maintenance  of  independ- 
ence inherent  in  the  area.  The  important  element 
in  improving  living  standards  and  in  achieving 
economic  stability  is  recognition  of  the  problems 
and  consciously  directed  action  toward  their  solu- 
tion by  the  governments  of  these  countries.  It  is 
only  then  that  outside  assistance  can  be  effective. 
Favorable  developments  in  this  direction  have 
taken  place  in  nearly  all  the  countries. 

Need  for  Collective  Security 

Coupled  with  the  need  for  economic  development 
is  the  necessity  for  providing  for  collective  security 
against  aggressive  forces.  The  past  year  has  seen 
the  formation  of  the  Baghdad  Pact — a  collective 
security  arrangement  among  Turkey,  Iraq,  Iran, 
Pakistan,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  ar- 
rangement provides  an  important  link  between  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  the  West 
and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  in 
the  East.  It  is  encouraging  that  the  pact  nations 
not  only  joined  in  their  collective  defense  but  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  pact  organiza- 
tion in  considering  mutual  problems  of  economic 
development.  The  United  States  supports  and 
encourages  the  pact,  though  we  believe  that  our 
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own  interests  and  those  of  the  area  are  such  that 
we  should  not  join  it  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  has  joined  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  pact,  which  concentrates  on 
problems  of  economic  development  common  to 
countries  of  the  area.2 

As  this  committee  is  well  aware,  recent  events 
in  the  area  have  made  doubly  difficult  the  accom- 
plishment of  U.S.  objectives.  Internal  pressures 
are  so  acute  that  frequently  disruptive  forces  over- 
take desires  for  peaceful  evolution  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  this  factor  which  had  made  recent  Soviet- 
bloc  moves  so  important.  Soviet  offers  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  any  of  several  forms  are  not 
inherently  bad.  Directed  solely  and  honestly  to- 
ward economic  development  of  the  area,  such  of- 
fers would  be  welcome.  But  viewed  in  the  light 
of  Soviet  historical  aspirations  and  examined  in 
terms  of  the  obvious  objectives  of  each  offer,  these 
moves  pose  a  very  real  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
area. 

In  the  past  year  the  Soviet-bloc  objective,  first, 
of  eliminating  all  Western  influence  from  the 
area  and,  second,  of  dominating  it  themselves  has 
remained  unchanged.  Soviet  tactics,  however, 
have  changed  markedly.  The  Communist  pos- 
ture in  the  area  used  to  be  one  of  threat  and  thinly 
veiled  attempts  to  subvert  Near  Eastern  govern- 
ments. The  Soviet  bloc  is  currently  stressing  the 
line  that  they  stand  in  the  van  of  the  strugglers 
against  "imperialism"  and  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  support  the  foreign  policies  and  claims  of 
the  governments  of  those  Near  East  states  which 
are  immediate  Soviet  targets  in  the  area.  This 
"new  look"  has  been  accompanied  by  offers  of  the 
use  of  the  Soviet  veto  in  the  U.N.,  declarations  of 
solidarity,  offers  and  deliveries  of  Soviet-bloc 
arms,  attractive-looking  offers  of  trade  agree- 
ments, technical  assistance,  loans  and  grants  for 
economic  development,  invitations  to  visit  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  cultural  missions.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  with  Soviet  aid  come  Soviet  "tech- 
nicians." In  its  penetration  of  the  area  the  Soviet 
Government  makes  the  effective  pretense  that  no 
strings  are  tied,  no  affiliations  or  commitments  im- 
plied, and  in  fact  it  encourages  "neutralism." 

'For  the  final  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Baghdad  Pad  Council  ;it  Tehran, 

Apr.   10  20,    1  !)."»<;,  lordlier  witli   statements  inaile  by   U.S. 

observers  before  the  Council  and  the  Economic  Committee, 

see  Mi  1. 1  i.i  in  of  May  7,  1966,  i>.  7.r,:{. 


Israel  and  the  Arab  States 

The  primary  vector  of  the  Soviet  virus  has  t 
the  unresolved  quarrel  remaining  from  the  A 
Israel  hostilities  of  1948.  Egypt's  fear  of  Isri 
military  superiority  motivated  the  Egypt" 
Czech  arms  deal  of  September  1955.  The  laJ 
scale  deliveries  of  Soviet-bloc  arms  to  Ejj 
understandably  arouse  considerable  apprehen- 
in  Israel,  and  pressure  mounts  to  strengthen' 
Israel  military  forces  to  counter  deliveries  to' 
Arabs.  The  frightening  prospects  of  a  de1 
fating  arms  race  or  even  a  resurgence  of  hostifl 
are  thus  enhanced.  U.S.  policy  is  aimed  at: 
achievement  of  a  peaceful  and  equitable  se; 
ment  of  Arab-Israel  differences.  Our  goal  in1 
area  is  the  permanent  security  of  the  states  tr 
Their  future  peace  and  prosperity  will  not 
primarily  upon  arms  but  upon  the  internatit 
rule  of  law  and  the  establishment  of  friei 
relations  among  neighbors. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record  of  accomplishn 
in  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  in  the  fields 
technical  assistance  and  economic  developm 
Progress  has  been  fostered  and  the  sovereign 
dependence  of  the  nations  of  the  area  has  1 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  our  efforts.  P 
have  gone  forward  for  the  harnessing  of 
rivers  of  the  area,  the  Nile,  the  Jordan,  the  Lit 
and  the  Tigris.  New  methods  of  attacking  dis< 
and  problems  of  inadequate  production  have  I 
devised.  Roads  have  been  built.  We  need  to  < 
tinue  and  intensify  our  efforts  along  these  1 
in  order  to  show  the  Near  Eastern  peoples  i 
the  peaceful  economic  and  social  developmen 
which  they  aspire  may  best  be  obtained  thro 
cooperation  with  the  free  world,  not  the  C 
munist  bloc. 

The  Northern  Tier 

The  northern  part  of  the  Near  East,  consist 
of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  is  a  strategic  i 
along  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  all  three  count 
are  growing  in  economic  strength.     Greece 
Turkey  are  members  of  Nato  and  are  also  al 
with   Yugoslavia  in  the  Balkan  alliance.     I 
and  Turkey  are  members  of  the  Baghdad  I 
along  with  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  Ki 
dom.     Geographically  the  members  of  Nato 
the  Baghdad   Pact  form  an  uninterrupted 
running  from  above  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Noni 
through  Pakistan.    Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran' 
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:  the  center  of  this  collective-defense  arc,  and 
ich  of  them  belongs  to  one  or  both  of  these  de- 

issociations. 
Turkey,  ;is  ;i  comparatively  new  republic,  has 

i  forward  rapidly  with  a  program  designed 
»00nvert  it  from  an  underdeveloped  country  into 
modern  state.  It  has  taken  tremendous  strides 
i  accomplishing  this  transition.     A  key  element 

en  an  economic  development  program  which 

tretched  Turkey's  own  means  to  the  limit 

id  which  has  led  to  serious  internal  and  exter- 

il  financial  difficulties.     To  meet  this  problem 

tvernment  has  now  pledged  itself  to  under- 
lie a  rigorous  economic  stabilization  program. 
I  Turkey's  efforts  to  develop  a  sound  economy  are 
i  l>e  successful,  and  if  Turkey  is  to  maintain  its 
position  on  the  strategic  eastern  flank  of 
ato  and  its  key  place  in  the  collective  security 
tmngements  of  the  area,  it  must  have  continued 

nee. 
Greece's  traditional  friendship  for  America,  its 
rategic  location,  and  its  important  place  in  the 
ato  defense   structure  are  key   factors  in  the 
.S.  interest  in  Greek  welfare  and  stability.    The 

r  part  of  the  large  amounts  of  U.S.  aid  re- 
■ived  in  the  past  was  used  up  immediately  in 
standing  the  country  against  armed  Communist 
tack.  While  Greece  is  still  one  of  the  poorest  of 
n>  countries,  it  has  made  remarkable  eco- 
omic  progress  since  the  end  of  the  Communist 
uerrilla  war.  But  its  strategic  location  requires 
i-'  maintenance  of  defense  forces  in  the  Nato 
ructure  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  own  resources 

onomic  development  is  to  continue. 

Iran  has  abandoned  its  traditional  neutrality 

f  adhering  to  the  Baghdad  Pact.     This  direct 

urticipation  in  the  free-world  collective  security 

-tein    has    called    forth    unfriendly    and    even 

ireatening   reaction   from   the   U.S.S.R.,    with 

Inch  it  lias  a  1,200-mile  common  frontier. 

Iran*-  large  economic  development  program  is 

(ding.  "We  have  long  been  interested  in  help- 
■z  Iran  to  carry  out  its  plans  for  economic  and 
trial  improvement.  Partly  due  to  demands 
laced  on  it  by  this  program  and  partly  because 

anian  economy  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
torn  the  disruption  caused  by  loss  of  oil  revenues 
allowing  nationalization,  Iran  has  not  been  able 
»  balance  its  ordinary  budget  despite  its  reviving 
il  revenue--.  Various  internal  reforms  now  under 
ay  are  directed  at  this  problem.  The  impor- 
ince  to  U.S.  objectives  of  supporting  Iranian  ef- 

loy  28,   1956 


foils  toward  economic  development  and  its 
continued  alinement  with  the  free  world  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  tin-eats  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Tempo  of  Change  in  Africa 

Africa  is  a  tremendous  continent,  four  times 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  rich  in  mineral  re- 
sources, and  in  most  of  its  area  far  behind  in 
achieving  20th-century  development.  It  is  all  too 
clear  that  the  Communist  bloc  is  well  aware  of 
the  potential  of  Africa  and  is  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  penetrate  the  continent. 

The  tempo  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
change  has  increased  tremendously  during  the 
past  year.  The  problem  of  developing  policies 
which  further  our  national  interests  in  Africa  is 
complex  indeed ;  for  this  is  a  continent  of  as  great 
diversity  in  social,  economic,  and  political  features 
as  in  climate  and  topography.  Here  we  must 
deal  with  both  independent  countries  and  terri- 
tories in  varying  stages  of  political  evolution.  All 
of  them  also  are  in  varying  stages  of  social  and 
economic  underdevelopment  and  are  faced  with  all 
the  usual  impediments  to  progress.  With  those 
areas  in  a  dependent  status  our  relationships  must 
fall  into  a  triangular  pattern  with  the  colonial 
powers.  This  requires  that  our  policies  relating 
to  the  dependent  territories  must  be  reconciled  to 
our  national  interests  in  both  the  metropoles  and 
the  territories  and  to  their  respective  interests, 
which  are  at  times  conflicting. 

The  United  States  desires  that  the  peoples  of 
Africa  progress  and  share  in  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  freedoms  and  advantages  of  the  West. 
Beyond  this  the  continent's  human  and  natural 
resources  contribute  very  significantly  to  the 
strength  of  the  Western  World.  Our  interest  in- 
cludes continued  access  to  Africa's  important  and, 
in  some  cases,  vital  supplies  of  a  number  of 
essential  materials  including  uranium,  industrial 
diamonds,  copper,  manganese,  cobalt,  beryl,  as- 
bestos, chrome,  rubber,  zinc,  lead,  corn,  cocoa,  and 
sisal.  It  includes  also  strategic  air  bases  and 
communications  facilities,  particularly  those  spot- 
ted across  the  northern  part  of  the  continent. 

A  fiica,  probably  more  than  anywhere  in  the 
world,  is  a  crucial  testing  ground  of  the  good 
judgment  and  leadei-ship  of  the  Western  powers. 
It  is  essential  that  the  United  States,  through  the 
mutual  security  program,  strengthen  its  ties  with, 
and  support,  the  development  aspirations  of  the 
independent    nations   of   Africa.     It    is   equally 
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important  we  work  with  our  allies  in  recognizing 
the  aspirations  for  independence  and  development 
of  dependent  peoples.  We  and  our  Western 
European  allies  are  directly  involved,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  underdeveloped  peoples  everywhere 
are  upon  us.  Here  we  must  collaborate  in  demon- 
strating conclusively  the  superior  values  of  free- 
world  ideals. 

The  bilateral  country  aid  which  is  proposed  in 
the  mutual  security  program  is  essential  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  the  area.  But  the 
Soviet  economic  offensive,  the  emergence  of  major 
economic  crises,  and  the  growing  awareness  within 
the  area  of  the  multilateral  nature  of  some  eco- 
nomic problems  dictate  a  new  approach  in  achiev- 
ing our  objectives  through  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  requesting 
a  new,  flexible  Middle  East  and  Africa  authori- 
zation of  $100  million. 

National  Goals  in  South  Asia 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  South  Asia.  The 
five  South  Asian  countries,  India,  Pakistan, 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  and  Nepal,  however  different 
in  some  respects,  are  profoundly  alike  in  their  basic 
national  goals.  These  goals  are  the  maintenance 
of  political  independence  and  the  achievement  of 
economic  strength.  Our  national  situation  in  the 
early  years  of  our  independence  was  essentially 
that  of  the  South  Asian  nations  today.  But  the 
pace  of  political  and  economic  developments  is 
more  rapid  in  the  world  of  today,  and  the  ideology 
of  communism  offers  less  developed  countries  a 
pattern  for  economic  growth  which  neglects  the 
cost  to  individual  and,  in  the  end,  national  liber- 
ties. Awareness  of  the  rapidity  of  economic 
change  adds  urgency  to  the  awakened  demands  of 
the  newly  independent  peoples  of  South  Asia 
for  improvement  of  their  living  standards. 
Soviet-bloc  offers  of  economic  assistance  in  various 
forms,  while  holding  dangers  known  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples,  are  tempting  because  they 
coincide  in  time  with  these  exigent  national 
aspirations. 

As  we  said  last  year,  economic  improvement  in 
the  less  developed  countries  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  us.  Vast  differences  in  standards  of  living 
constitute  a  constant  source  of  irritation  in  inter- 
im) ional  relations  at  a  time  when  strength  and 
cooperation  are  essential.  The  determination 
that  the  extension  of  assistance  to  the  countries 


of  South  Asia  is  in  our  national  interest  is  equa 
valid  today.  What  has  become  even  clearer  i 
the  last  year  is  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  drj 
of  the  Communist-bloc  economic  wooing  of  j 
free  nations  of  Asia.  That  this  activity  is  in  «j 
sense  a  compliment  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  oi 
assistance  programs  in  the  area  makes  it  no  j 
a  danger  to  the  independence  of  these  nations  ai 
hence,  to  our  interests. 

The  importance  to  us  of  the  freedom  and  in 
pendence  of  the  South  Asian  countries  can,  ji 
haps,  be  more  keenly  appreciated  if  we  thinki 
the  consequences  if  they  were  to  become  commit 
to  communism  or  disaffected  with  the  free  woi] 
These  five  countries  contain  almost  one-fifth 
the  world's  population.  They  have  some  3,j 
miles  of  common  border  with  the  Asian  lands  r 
dominated  by  the  Communists.  South  Asia  I 
key  area  linking  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  E 
and  dominates  the  communication  lines  betw 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  The  countries  hi 
important  amounts  of  scarce  materials.  In 
year,  India  alone  supplied  the  United  States  w 
41  percent  of  our  manganese  imports,  68  perc 
of  our  cyanite  imports,  57  percent  of  our  ni 
imports,  and  over  95  percent  of  our  jute-prod  \ 
imports.  Thus,  geographical,  commercial,  I 
strategic  interests  reinforce  our  desire  to  see  tbj 
Asian  peoples  remain  free  and  advance  (1 
nomically. 

India's  375  million  people  have  made  rema; 
able,  if  modest,  advances  under  India's  first  Fii 
Year  Plan  of  economic  development.  Howe1! 
India  will  have  to  make  even  greater  efforts  if  ii 
to  reach  the  development  goals  of  its  second  Fi1 
Year  Plan.  This  plan,  which  oommences  ti 
April,  aims  at  an  increase  of  national  income  i 
25  percent  by  1961,  achieved  through  expenditvi 
more  than  double  that  of  the  earlier  plan.  E'l 
with  new  taxes,  new  borrowings,  and  large  deli 
financing,  the  plan  requires  external  assistance 
$1.7  billion  if  it  is  to  succeed.  Before  the  vi 
last  winter  of  Messrs.  Bulganin  and  Khrushcli 
the  Soviet  bloc  had  made  offers  of  economic 
sistance  to  India.  These  offers  have  now  la 
substantially  increased.  The  basis  for  continUi) 
our  aid  to  India  has,  however,  not  been  chaiv 
by  these  events.  India  wants  and  intends  to  p 
serve  the  values  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
economic  system  may  become  less  like  our  on 
we  may  continue  to  have  different  views  on  i 
best  way  to  preserve  peace;  but,  with  our  bit 
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mtity  of  values,  we  can  with  good  will  compose 
r  differences.  Our  aid  is  an  important  evidence 
our  belief  that  India  will  continue  to  demon- 
ate  that  a  free  Asian  nation  can  meet  the  desires 
its  people  for  progress  under  a  democratic 
;tem. 
Pakistan  has  continued  its  adherence  to  the 

*  world's  system  of  collective  security.  In  ad- 
ion  to  its  membership  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
eaty  Organization,  it  has  joined  three  of  its 
ighbors  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Bagh- 
1  Pact  organization.  Pakistan  also  in  the  last 
ir  established  a  new  constitution  and  has  be- 
ne a  republic.  Although  the  financial  de- 
nds  of  its  defense  establishment  and  commit- 
nts  are  substantial  and  both  East  and  West  have 
I  severe  floods  this  year,  Pakistan  has  continued 
valiant  efforts  in  the  field  of  economic  advance- 
nt.  Pakistan  has  also  been  evolving  a  new, 
nprehensive  Five- Year  Plan  of  development. 
kistan  looks  to  its  partners  in  the  free  world 

•  the  assistance  necessary  to  supplement  its  own 

■ind  development  efforts. 
I'he  impact  of  the  Soviet-bloc  offers  of  assistance 
the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia  has  perhaps 
m  greatest  in  Afghanistan.  The  seeds  were 
mped  on  ground  fertilized  last  spring  by  the 
reup  of  Afghanistan's  dispute  with  neighboring 
kistan  over  Pushtunistan.  This  dispute  with 
kistan  and  Afghanistan's  intense  desire  for 
«tened  economic  improvement  created  a  situa- 
n  of  receptivity  to  massive  Soviet  aid  offers, 
llowing  earlier  loans  for  various  projects,  the 
viet  Union  offered  Afghanistan  a  $100-million 
e  of  credit  during  the  Bulganin-Khrushchev 
it.  The  terms  of  the  loan,  30  years  at  2  percent 
erest,  were  appealing,  and  Afghanistan  signed 
agreement.  Although  Afghanistan  has  as- 
Btd  a  heavy  mortgage  on  its  freedom,  the 
of  the  United  States  in  Afghanistan's 
itinued  independence  has  not  been  changed  by 
•se  events.  To  this  end,  we  are  also  concerned 
strengthening  Afghanistan's  ties  with  its  free 
ghbors  and  the  United  States.  We  have  demon- 
ated  the  genuine  nature  of  our  interest  in  Af- 
uiistan  in  many  ways,  including  the  extension 
loans  and  grants  totaling  almost  $50  million 
cel951. 

V'pal  has  taken  further  steps  to  strengthen  its 
itical  system  and  undertake  a  more  compre- 
ssive attack  on  its  economic  problems.     The 
ng  has  announced  that  Nepal's  first  elections 
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will  be  held  in  October  1957  and  has  meanwhile 
appointed  a  new  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet. 
Nepal  has  introduced  a  new  Five- Year  Plan  of 
economic  development  which  includes  the  much 
needed  expansion  of  its  internal  and  external 
transportation  and  communications  system.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  expressed  particular  hopes  for 
aid  from  traditionally  friendly  countries. 

Ceylon,  with  whom  we  have  had  the  friendliest 
of  relations,  is  an  island  republic  whose  continued 
independence  and  economic  development  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  U.S.  objectives.  With  its 
great  dependence  on  exports  for  a  substantial  part 
of  its  national  income,  Ceylon  faces  difficult  prob- 
lems of  development.  Recently  national  elections 
resulted  in  replacement  of  the  former  govern- 
ment— one  whose  officials  were  most  outspoken  in 
the  support  of  free-world  objectives.  Its  elec- 
toral defeat  was  based  on  internal,  domestic  con- 
siderations rather  than  on  matters  of  international 
relations,  though  some  changes  in  foreign  policy 
are  to  be  expected.  Ceylon  is  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  free  world,  one  whose  government  and 
people  are  dedicated  to  economic  improvement. 
And  from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  interests,  one 
of  the  most  significant  factors  is  that  the  gov- 
ernmental change  was  accomplished  through 
democratic  processes. 

Our  programs  of  assistance  are  an  essential  arm 
of  our  foreign  policy.  They  give  substance  to  our 
support  of  the  aspirations  of  free  people  to  remain 
free  and  to  become  economically  strong.  They 
are  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  countries  of 
South  Asia  and  to  the  objectives  of  U.S.  policy. 


Senator  George's  NATO  Mission 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  14 

President  Eisenhower  and  Senator  George  on 
May  14  discussed  the  President's  letter  of  May  9 
in  which  the  President  expressed  his  desire  to 
appoint  Senator  George  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative and  special  ambassador  to  deal  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  pending  proposal  of  the 
Nato  Ministers  that  ways  and  means  should  be 
found  to  improve  and  extend  Nato  cooperation  in 
nonmilitary  fields  and  to  develop  greater  unity 
within  the  Atlantic  Community.1 

Senator  George  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
accept  this  responsibility  and  contribute  his  own 


1  Bulletin  of  May  21,  1958,  p.  830. 
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thinking  and  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  the 
development  of  this  project  so  vital  to  future  peace. 

Senator  George  stated  that  he  plans  to  retain 
his  present  post  in  the  Senate  for  the  time  being 
but  would  be  available  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  present  session  to  perform  any  duty,  con- 
sistent with  his  Senatorial  responsibilities,  that 
might  be  requested  by  the  President.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Senator,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  will  study  the  problem  of  developing 
the  Nato  concept  and  consult  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Canada,  Italy,  and  Norway,  who  were 
designated  by  the  Nato  Council  to  study  the  prob- 
lem with  the  governments  involved. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator George  would  plan  to  devote  himself  actively 
to  advising  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  reference  to  this  matter,  as  well  as 
regards  the  general  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 


President  Eisenhower 

To  Attend  Panama  Meeting 

The  White  House  announced  on  May  11  that 
President  Eisenhower  had  accepted  an  invitation 
extended  by  President  Ricardo  M.  Arias  Espinosa 
of  Panama  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Panama  on 
June  25-26.  Similar  invitations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  Presidents  of  the  other  American 
Republics. 

Muenster  Peace  Medal  Presented 
to  President  Eisenhower 

Press  release  261  dated  May  16 

The  Peace  Medal  of  the  city  of  Muenster,  Ger- 
many, was  presented  on  May  16  to  White  House 
Presidential  Secretary  James  Hagerty,  who  ac- 
cepted for  President  Eisenhower.  The  presen- 
tation was  made  by  Helmut  Mueller,  chief  re- 
porter of  the  Westfaelische  Nachrichten,  on  be- 
half of  Lord  Mayor  Busso  Peus  and  the  City 
Council  of  Muenster. 

The  medal  was  established  by  the  city  of  Muen- 
ster to  commemorate  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
which  ended  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  which  was 
signed  at  Muenster  in  1648.  It  has  been  given 
only  rarely  and  is  being  presented  to  President 
Eisenhower  in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to 


world  peace  and  as  an  expression  of  thank     i 
Marshall  plan  aid,  which  was  partially  respond  1 
ble  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  Muenster.     Tl 
medal  bears  the  inscription  Pax  Optima  RzrvX 
(Peace  is  the  best  of  all  things). 

Mr.  Mueller  has  just  arrived  in  the  UnitJ 
States  for  a  45-day  tour  of  this  country  und  I 
the  International  Educational  Exchange  Prl 
gram  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Reduction  of  Soviet  Armed  Forces 

News  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dull 

Press  release  254  dated  May  15 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  Soviet  a 
nouncement  of  its  intention  to  reduce  its  armi 
forces  by  1,200,000  men  within  the  next  year, 
this  proves  to  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to  forj 
the  use  of  force  in  international  affairs.  Howevf 
the  obvious  explanation  is  a  need  for  greater  ma 
power  in  industry  and  agriculture.  I  pointed  tr. 
out  last  week  before  the  House  Foreign  Affai 
Committee  1  and  forecast  that  the  Soviet  Uni< 
would  probably  shift  a  considerable  body  of  ma  i 
power  from  the  armed  forces  to  the  farms  ai 
factories. 

The  United  States  since  World  War  II  has  rJ 
duced  its  own  forces  by  more  than  9  million,  fro 
a  level  of  12,300,000  to  under  3  million.  We  haJ 
already  proposed  at  the  disarmament  discussio: 
in  London  that  an  inspection  system  be  establish! 
to  provide  f  on  immediate  reduction  of  Soviet  ai 
United  States  armaments  to  a  basis  of  2,500,0( 
men  each,  as  part  of  a  disarmament  program  th 
would  include  reductions  of  armaments  and  map 
restrictions  in  the  nuclear  field  as  well. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  will  be  no  veriii 
cation  of  actual  reduction  in  the  Soviet  Unit 
from  the  now  estimated  level  of  more  than  4  mi 
lion  men,  since  there  will  be  no  inspection  of  tl 
proposed  reductions.  The  large  forces  of  Cor 
munist  China  remain.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  r 
ductions  deal  largely  with  men  rather  th: 
armaments,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  tl 
speedy  recall  and  equipping  of  large  units  < 
thoroughly  trained  reserves.  In  addition,  tl 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  its  allies  are  free  to  move  the 
forces  throughout  their  central  land  territory  :>i 
brinff  the  threat  of  armed  force  to  bear  at  ai 


'For  (lie  Secretary's  prepared  statement,  mi  the  niutu 
security  program,  see  p.  871. 
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)int  around  the  rim  of  Communist-held  terri- 

n\ .  The  free  world,  however,  must  be  prepared 
i  defend  the  outer  edge  of  this  area  and  depend 
1  shifts  of  forces  along  long  lines  of  coinmuriica- 
on,  the  maintenance  of  which  requires  large 
wees. 

1  Respite  these  factors,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
ved the  kind  of  reductions  in  manpower  and 
maments,  and  restrictions  in  nuclear  capabili- 
BB,  which  can  be  taken  now  under  the  present 
rcumstances,  and  which  go  beyond  what  the 
)\iet  Union  has  proposed. 

A  real  disarmament  program  should  include  a 
stem  for  guarding  against  great  surprise  at- 
ick.  It  should  provide  reductions  in  weapons, 
hich  can  be  more  effectively  controlled  than  man- 
Ofwer,  as  trained  men  can  be  rapidly  shifted  back 
)  arms,  if  arms  exist.  It  should  also  include  an 
Fective  system  for  verifying  these  reductions. 
^  continue  to  believe  that  it  should  comprehend 
fective  measures  to  halt  the  nuclear  armaments 
ice  as  proposed  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
[arch  1  to  Premier  Bulganin.2 
The  United  States  is  always  ready  to  join  with 
le  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  in  a  program 
hich  allows  the  world  to  reduce  further  the  bur- 
en  of  armaments  in  safety  and  security,  bring 
nder  control  the  nuclear  threat,  minimize  the 
anger  of  surprise  attack  by  the  President's  "open 
ty"  plan  as  well  as  by  other  checks,  and  release 
tore  economic  resources  for  peaceful  purposes. 


ranscript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
ews  Conference 

ess  release  255  dated  May  15 

\  Secretary  Dulles:  I  want  first  of  all  to  express 
iy  great  gratification  that  Senator  George  has 
cepted  the  request  of  the  President  that  he  act 
k  a  special  representative  of  the  President  to 
•al  in  the  first  instance  with  this  problem  of  try- 
g  to  create  greater  unity  within  the  Atlantic 
onnnunity  and  in  upbuilding  of  the  nonmilitary 
inctions  of  Nato.3  The  fact  that  Senator 
eorge  is  undertaking  this  task  is,  I  think,  evi- 
•nce  to  all  the  world  of  the  great  importance 
hich  we  attach  to  it  and  the  great  hopes  we  have 

1  accomplishing   something   substantial    along 
ese  lines. 



1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  26, 1956,  p.  514. 
'  See  p.  879. 
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I  have  a  statement  to  make  on  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement with  respect  to  its  armed  forces.4  .  .  . 
Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  I  understand  the  burden 
of  xohat  you  are  saying  is  that,  if  the  Soviets  are 
serious  about  reducing  weapons,  they  should  re- 
duce nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  manpower? 

A.  What  I  had  in  mind  in  that  connection  was 
what  is  illustrated  by  the  Brussels  Treaty  for 
Western  European  Union,  which  sets  up  what  is 
today  the  most  effective  and  embracing  system  of 
control  of  armaments  that  the  world  has  yet 
known.  Under  that  treaty  the  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  control  of  weapons  rather  than  upon  the 
control  of  men.  There  is  a  premise  that  there 
shall  be  in  each  country  a  certain  number  of  divi- 
sions. Then  from  that  premise  it  is  assumed  that 
would  require  a  certain  number  of  weapons,  and 
then  the  control  and  verification  relate  primarily 
to  the  weapons  rather  than  to  the  men. 

Military  manpower  is  the  most  illusive  thing  in 
the  world  to  control.  The  effectiveness  of  your 
manpower  depends  upon  the  length  of  training, 
which  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  36  months,  so  that 
they  have  a  very  thorough  training  system,  and 
their  system  of  reserves,  and  the  training  that  is 
given  in  schools,  and  the  like.  Experience,  partic- 
ularly under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  shows  how 
illusive  it  is  to  have  an  effective  control  if  you 
think  primarily  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  men. 
Therefore,  modern  thinking  is  in  terms  more  of 
reduction  of  the  weapons  which  the  men  could  use. 

To  take  a  great  simplification — if  you  are  think- 
ing only  in  terms  of  riflemen,  if  you  only  have 
one  million  rifles  it  doesn't  do  you  much  good  to 
have  two  million  men  who  are  trained  to  shoot. 
But  if  you  have  two  million  men  that  are  trained 
to  shoot  and  you  have  two  million  rifles,  and  then 
you  say,  "I  will  take  one  million  of  these  men  out 
of  the  army  and  send  them  into  the  factories," 
they  can  come  back  on  a  few  days'  notice  as  long 
as  they  have  two  million  rifles.  But  if  you  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  rifles,  that  is  a  far  more 
effective  control  than  cutting  down  ostensibly 
what  is  the  number  of  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
I  think  perhaps  that  makes  clear  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make. 

"This  statement  was  also  issued  separately  as  press 
release  254  (see  p.  880). 
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Q.  Is  the  President's  "open  sky"  proposal  a  pre- 
condition to  the  negotiations  on  the  disarmament 
question? 

A.  It  certainly  is  not  a  precondition  to  negotia- 
tions because  we  have  been  having  very  intensive 
negotiations.  "We  have  continued  to  urge  that 
the  "open  sky"  proposal  should  be  accepted  be- 
cause we  believe  that  it  is  the  most  effective  pro- 
posal yet  made  to  dissipate  the  fear  that  there 
could  be  a  massive  surprise  attack.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  if  that  fear  can  be  dissipated  then  there 
will  come  about  almost  automatically  a  reduction 
of  armaments. 

As  I  said  at  the  United  Nations,  I  think  at  the 
opening  last  fall,5  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  about 
reductions  of  armaments  when  people  are  afraid 
and  think  that  armaments  may  be  needed  for  their 
self-preservation.  As  the  need  for  armaments 
seems  to  diminish,  then  the  possibility  for  re- 
duction of  armaments  greatly  increases.  So  we 
believe  that  the  effect  of  the  President's  "open  sky" 
proposal  would  be  to  create  conditions  of  greater 
confidence  which  would  then  make  it  easier  to 
bring  about  reductions.  Indeed,  that  was  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  the  proposal  when  it  was  made, 
and  we  do  not  believe  any  good  substitute  for  that 
has  been  found. 

Q.  Air.  Secretary,  where  do  we  stand  on  that 
proposal  now?  Does  it  apply  to  our  overseas 
bases? 

A.  We  have  not  in  any  way  sought  to  limit  the 
scope  of  our  proposal  to  our  own  territorial  areas. 
The  Soviets  have  indicated  that  they  might  like 
to  have  it  extended,  and  we  said:  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  have  it  extended  in  any  way. 

Q.  Does  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
have  authority  to  do  that  or  does  it  require  legis- 
lation? 

A.  It  would  require  negotiation  with  other 
countries,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  part  of  a 
general  scheme,  their  consent  would  be  obtained. 

Q.  I  mean  within  our  own  country. 

A.  I  believe  that  it  would  probably  require  a 
treaty  which  would  be  consented  to  by  the  Senate. 
I  doubt  whether  the  President  would  do  this  en- 
tirely by  executive  action. 
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Q.  Have  the  Brussels  Treaty  allies  succeeded 
yet  in  setting  up  machinery  far  carrying  out  the 
agreed  limitations? 

A.  They  have  machinery  which  is,  I  think, 
quate  to  the  present  state  of  affairs.     Of  coi 
that  machinery  in  considerable  part  is  desi^ 
to  relate  to  the  new  forces  which  would  be  broi 
into  being  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Republic 
Germany  joining,  and  those  forces  have  actual 
not  as  yet  been  brought  into  being  in  any  appi 
ciable  degree;  so  there  is  not  required  the  fi'j 
measure  of  control  machinery  which  would  be  i 
quired  later  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  clarify  how  Senat  • 
George  can  serve  in  both  legislative  and  executi 
branches? 

A.  "Well,  in  much  the  same  way,  I  suppose,  thflj 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Connally  di. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  an  appointment,  howevi. 

A.  Senator  Austin,  as  I  recall,  acted  for  sevei . 
months  for  the  President  as  adviser  to  our  repi 
sentative  on  the  United  Nations  Security  Counc. 
It  is  not  permissible  to  take  pay  from  two  sourc 
but  there  is  nothing  which  inhibits  a  member  ! 
the  Senate  from  cooperating  with  the  Executh. 
The  statement  that  was  made  last  night  contain . 
the  words  "consistent  with  his  Senatorial  respon:  • 
bilities."  Now  there  may  be  limitations  whi. 
would  flow  from  a  possible  inconsistency.  In  th 
case,  of  course',  his  duties  as  Senator  would  preva 

Q.  Do  you  contemplate  an  actual  appoint  me 
as  ambassador? 

A.  I  would  think  we  would  not  contemplate  a: 
formal  appointment  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  Sena  . 


Challenge  to  West 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the  J  or 
Chiefs  of  Staff  [Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford]  ye 
terday  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comm  ■ 
tee  that  militarily  the  West  is  doing  all  right 
relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  that  there  it- 
reason  to  worry  about  our  political  and  diploma,  ■ 
position.   Do  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

A.  I  have  not  seen  his  testimony,  and  I  pre!" 
not  to  comment  on  it  until  I  have  seen  actual 
what  he  said. 
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Q.  Mr.  St  cretary,  there  was  comment  on  Capitol 
Hill  after  this  announcement  by  the  Russians  on 
'he  arm*  reduction  and  the  challenge  to  the  West 
the  United  States  was  in  danger  of  losing 
initiative.  Do  you  believe  this  is  true,  and  do  you 
vlan  positive  count ei*measures  to  combat  that? 

I  A.  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to  advocate  any  re- 
action of  armed  forces  that  we  think  are  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  merely  as  a 
pounterpropaganda  move.  The  United  States 
•arefully  studies  all  the  time  what  we  regard  as 
i  minimum  safe  level  of  armaments.  Our  conclu- 
sions are  arrived  at  not  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Soviets  say  they  are  going  to  do  but  on  the  basis 
if  our  best  estimate  of  what,  in  fact,  their  capabili- 
ties are.  We  have  recently  had  to  increase,  as  you 
enow,  our  military  expenditures  and  ask  for  a  sub- 
rant  ial  supplement  from  Congress — I  think  near- 
y  a  billion  dollars  this  year — to  meet  what  we 

d  as  the  increasing  threat  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. They  are  developing  intensively  new  weapons, 
ruided  missiles,  submarines,  and  the  like;  and  a 
•hift  of  men  from  their  standing  forces  to  their 
actories,  where  they  will  be  perhaps  producing 
oilitary  power  in  a  degree  which  is  more  threaten- 
ng  than  if  they  were  standing  around  in  the  army, 
loes  not  necessarily  create  a  condition  to  which  we 
hink  we  should  respond  by  reducing  our  own 
'orees.    Certainly  we  do  not  intend  to  reduce  that 

counterpropaganda  move. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  implying  that  this  is 
irily  a  propaganda  move — the  announced  re- 
action? 

A.  I  would  say  this,  that  the  move  is,  I  think, 
>ased  upon  economic  factors.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
wn  testimony  that  I  referred  to  before  the  For- 
ign  Affairs  Committee  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
a  my  opinion  overextended  in  a  good  many  re- 
pects.  It  is  developing  intensively  these  new 
weapons  which  are  very,  very  expensive.  It  is  try- 
ng  to  enlarge  its  industrial  base,  which  is  a  heavy 
.rain  on  the  country.  It  has  encountered  grave 
efcbacks  in  its  agricultural  program  and  is  not 
etting  enough  food  for  its  people.  It  is  also  try- 
<ng  at  the  same  time  to  develop  the  counterpart  of 
ur  mutual  security  program.  Now  it  cannot  clo 
a  all  these  respects  all  that  it  would  like  to  do, 
nd  I  indicated  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  have 
b  cut  at  some  point  and  I  thought  the  point  where 
p  could  cut  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  itself 

ould  be  by  taking  out  of  its  armed  forces  a  cer- 


tain number  of  men  and  putting  them  back  into 
factories  and  on  the  farms.  That  is  what  they 
have  done.  They  have  done  it  for  very  solid  and 
compelling  economic  reasons,  in  my  opinion. 
Having  done  it,  they  are  trying  to  use  it  as  a 
propaganda  weapon  and  make  it  appear  that  they 
are  doing  this  because  of  their  love  of  peace.  They 
are  hoping  undoubtedly  that  that  will  lead  to  a 
reduction  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  If  this 
occurred,  it  would  really  weaken  these  countries 
militarily,  whereas  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  here 
doing  I  do  not  think  is  calculated  appreciably  to 
alter  their  military  power. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday  in  Moscow  Japan 
and  Russia  signed  a  fisheries  pact,  one  agreement 
of  that  being  that  the  Japanese  resume  peace  talks 
with  the  Russians  in  July.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  that? 

A.  The  United  States  hopes  that  there  will  be 
established  peace  on  decent  and  acceptable  terms 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  I  think  it 
is  very  regrettable  that  the  Soviet  Union  refused 
to  sign  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  which  nearly 
50  of  the  allied  nations  signed  at  San  Francisco 
5  years  ago.  It  has  prolonged  a  technical  state  of 
war  now  for  over  10  years  since  the  surrender 
terms  were  signed.  So  anything  which  will  re- 
store a  juridical  state  of  peace  between  those  coun- 
tries is  to  be  desired  as  long  as  it  is  done  on  terms 
that  are  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  and  dig- 
nity of  Japan. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  made  a  series  of  criti- 
cisms of  the  Soviet  proposal,  pointing  out  the 
various  reasons  why  we  have  to  be  careful.  Do 
you  see  any  merit  in  the  Soviet  proposal  at  all? 
Do  you  see  that  it  in  any  way  contributes  to  a  les- 
sening of  tensions? 

A.  Well,  the  Soviet  "proposal,"  as  you  put  it, 
is  a  statement  of  the  Soviets'  own  intentions, 
which  are  no  doubt  based  upon  its  own  estimate  of 
its  own  interests.  I  said  in  my  prepared  statement 
that,  if  this  is  evidence  of  a  further  intention  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  violence  in  the  conduct 
of  international  affairs,  it  will  be  welcomed.  And 
it  may  contain  some  ingredients  of  the  disavowal 
of  the  use  of  violence  which  was  the  Stalin  doc- 
trine that  one  had  to  depend  upon  violence  to  make 
the  Soviet  foreign  policy  succeed.  Now,  there 
has  been  a  disavowal  of  that,  certainly  in  terms  of 
words.    They  have  disavowed  that.    And  if  this 
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reflects  in  deeds  a  further  intention  along  that  line, 
it  will  be  welcomed.  I  think,  however,  that  what 
is  happening  can  be  explained  primarily  by  eco- 
nomic factors  rather  than  by  a  shift  in  foreign- 
policy  intentions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  this  mean  you  regard 
.  this  particular  move  as  perhaps  a  departure  from 
the  succession  of  steps  thta  constituted  the  new 
look  rather  than  a  continuation  of  it? 

A.  No,  I  certainly  do  not  treat  it  as  a  departure 
from  that.  In  form  it  purports  to  be  an  accentu- 
ation of  that.  I'm  merely  warning  that  I  believe 
what  has  happened  can  be  explained  by  economic 
factors  and  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  rulers  to 
strengthen  their  economy  in  terms  of  agriculture 
and  industry — perhaps  to  have  more  people  in  the 
factories  which  produce  modern  weapons  rather 
than  to  have  them  standing  around  doing  guard 
duty  or  training  duty  in  the  army.  Therefore,  we 
must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  any 
conclusive  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  new  look. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  consistent  with 
that  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  backward  step. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  week,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Churchill  made  a  suggestion  that  under  certain 
conditions  Russia  ought  to  be  included  in  a  kind 
of  expanded  NATO.  And  I  believe  that  was  the 
same  day  that  you  testified  something  to  the  effect 
that  in  10  years  or  so  we  might  hope  to  look  on  the 
Russians  as  more  respectable  citizens.  Could  you 
comment  first  on  Winston  ChurchilTs  proposal 
and,  second,  spell  out  a  little  bit  more  what  you 
meant  by  your  remark? 

A.  I  read  quite  carefully  the  full  text  of  what 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  said,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  saying  in  effect  much  the  same  thing 
which  the  three  Western  powers  had  said  last 
November  at  the  Geneva  conference  where  we  met 
with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  At  that  time 
we  proposed,  as  part  of  the  European  settlement 
which  would  bring  about  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many, that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  overall 
security  treaty  which  would  engage  the  members 
of  Nato,  or  certain  of  them,  and  certain  powers  on 
the  other  side  to  a  comprehensive  agreement  which 
would  assure  that,  in  the  event  of  armed  aggres- 
sion of  any  one  against  the  other,  we  would  all 
stand  against  the  aggressor.  That  proposal  was 
made  by  us  with  the  British  and  the  French  at  the 
Geneva  conference  last  November.    And,  as  I  say, 


I  interpreted  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  remarks  i 
being  in  essence  a  repetition  of  the  thought  an 
spirit  of  those  remarks. 

Chances  for  Basic  Change  in  Soviet  Union 

Now,  you  had  a  second  half  to  your  questior 
You  asked  for  an  elucidation  of  what  I  had  sai 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  thin 
last  week,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  evidenc 
within  the  Soviet  Union  of  forces  toward  greate 
liberalism  which,  if  they  persisted,  could  brin 
about  a  basic  change  within  the  Soviet  Union  an 
the  kind  of  government  which  we  could  welcom 
as  a  respected  and  respectable  member  of  th 
society  of  nations.  Now,  what  I  meant  by  that  wa 
that  what  has  been  done  already  is,  I  think, 
barometer  which  records  strong  underlying  bas: 
forces  within  the  Soviet  Union  which  demand  fo. 
themselves  greater  personal  security,  greater  fret; 
dom  of  thought  and  expression,  greater  participa 
tion  in  the  products  of  their  labor  than  they  ar 
getting  at  the  present  time.  They  are  also  d( 
manding  a  government  which  is  more  broadl 
based  and  which  is  more  responsive  to  the  basi 
wishes  of  the  people. 

Now,  the  present  government  is  going  throug 
certain  motions  which  we  cannot  fully  apprais 
at  the  present  time.  They  may  be  merely  an  at 
tempt  to  delude  the  Russian  people  with  th 
thought  that  they  are  getting  something  differen 
and  without  there  being  the  reality  of  much  dil 
ference.  They^  are  certainly  going  through  a  lo 
of  motions  in  terms  of  demoting  Stalin.  But  th 
demoting  of  Stalin  and  the  rehabilitation  of  pec 
pie  who  are  dead  does  not  of  itself  promise  muc, 
that  is  new  for  the  future.  Nevertheless,  what  th 
Soviet  is  doing  is,  I  think,  a  measure  of  the  force 
within  Russia.  By  that  test  those  forces  must  b 
very  considerable  indeed  because  the  steps  whic 
the  Soviet  rulers  are  taking  are  steps  which  in 
volve  for  them  considerable  hazards.  You  do  nc 
destroy  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  has  been 
demigod  for  25  years  without  taking  some  risks 
You  do  not  impair  what  has  been  the  sacred  cree 
of  communism  for  25  years  and  change  it  in  es 
sential  respects  without  taking  certain  risks.  Yo 
do  not  offer  hope  to  people  who  have  aspiration' 
for  greater  spiritual  and  material  freedoms  tha' 
they  now  have  without  increasing  the  volume  o 
the  pressure.  It  is  not  easy  to  reverse  what  is  noi 
under  way.  I  said,  following  the  Geneva  "sum 
mit"  conference  of  last  July,  that  the  success  o1 
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'ailure  of  that  conference  would  largely  be  judged 
>y  whether  there  is  set  up  within  the  Soviet  Union 
that  might  become  irreversible. 

Now,  we  don't  know  yet  whether  these  forces 
.re  irreversible  or  not.  We  probably  can't  judge 
hat  for  quite  a  little  while.  And  I  said  it  would 
>e  very  foolish  for  us  to  drop  our  guard  on  the 
ssumption  that  what  is  now  demonstrated  as- 
ures  that  danger  is  removed.  But  if  these  forces 
;o  on  and  continue  to  gather  momentum  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  then  we  can,  I  think,  reasonably 
iope,  I  said  within  a  decade  or  perhaps  a  genera- 
ion,  that  we  would  have  what  is  the  great  goal 
f  our  policy,  that  is,  a  Russia  which  is  governed 
y  people  who  are  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
tussian  people,  who  had  given  up  their  preda- 
u-y  worldwide  ambitions  to  rule,  and  who  con- 
orm  to  the  principles  of  civilized  nations  and 
!jch  principles  as  are  embodied  in  the  charter  of 

le  United  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  Wednesday  President  Su- 
wno  will  arrive  in  the  United  States.    What  do 

vpu  expect  will   be   the   result   of  his  visit  in 

Washington? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  result  of  his  visit 
[ere  will  be — certainly  I  hope  that  it  will  be — a 
earer  realization  of  the  basic  bonds  of  sympathy 
id  understanding  that  can  exist  between  a  na- 
on  like  the  United  States  and  a  nation  like  Indo- 
'?sia,  which  has  recently  won  its  independence 
id  which  is  struggling  with  many  of  the  prob- 
1ms  which  are  inherent  in  the  coming  of  inde- 
pendence when  it  is  not  or  has  not  been  practiced 
ijid  when  many  new  things  have  to  be  learned 
ad  many  new  policies  have  to  be  hammered  out. 
']do  believe  there  is  a  basic  bond  of  sympathy 
Uween  our  two  countries,  and  I  think  that  will 
1  developed  and  better  understood  as  a  result 
c  his  visit  here. 

<  rman  Reunification 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  Sunday  German  Atomic 
unergy  Minister  Strauss  said  he  believes  the  prob- 

tn  of  German  reunification  is  now  tied  in  with 
me  whole  problem  of  Eastern  Europe  and  he  felt 
mat  it  should  now  be  the  time  that  the  Russians 
mould  allow  elections  for  the  whole  area  and  give 
Weedom  to  the  whole  area.    In  other  words,  he 

td  German  unification  into  the  whole  problem 
■  Eastern  Europe.    Do   you   agree   with   this 

fsition? 
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A.  Well,  I  agree  with  it,  if  I  understand  right. 
I  said,  following  the  Geneva  conference  of  last 
October-November,  that  I  felt  that  the  hardening 
of  the  Soviet  position  as  regards  Eastern  Ger- 
many was  because  they  felt  that,  if  they  allowed 
free  elections  in  Eastern  Germany,  that  would 
start  a  chain  reaction  within  the  other  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe,  the  satellite  countries,  and 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  its  hold  upon  those  countries 
if  it  once  permitted  free  elections  and  free  choice 
within  one  of  the  satellite  countries,  which  East 
Germany  has  now  become.  Certainly,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  thinking  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  these 
two  problems  are  connected,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  connected.  And,  of  course,  one  of  the 
goals  of  our  policy,  and  one  of  the  tests  which 
should  be  applied  as  to  the  acceptability  of  any 
Soviet  Government  as  a  respectable  member  of 
the  community  of  nations,  is  that  it  will  allow 
genuinely  independent  governments  to  exist  in 
these  European  countries  which  have,  many  of 
them,  a  very  long  record  of  independent  existence 
and  many  fine  historic  traditions. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States  discuss  with  its 
NATO  allies  the  Soviet  manpower  reduction  an- 
nouncement and  its  implications  for  the  West? 

A.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  dis- 
cussed very  fully  at  the  Nato  Council,  where 
the  permanent  representatives  sit.  I  may  say  that 
we  already  discussed  it  at  the  ministerial  meet- 
ing 2  weeks  ago  because  we  anticipated  at  that 
time  that  it  was  coming. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  that  anticipation, 
was  there  any  thought  given  in  this  Government 
to  ways  of  countering  the  propaganda  advan- 
tages such  as  moves  by  Moscow  might  gain? 

A.  There  was  set  up  a  group  within  the  Gov- 
ernment which  has  been  functioning  for  the  last 
few  weeks  to  study  the  implications  of  this  thing 
and  the  point  of  view  with  which  we  should  re- 
spond to  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  it  a  fair  conclusion  from 
what  you  said  this  morning  that  you  toould  pre- 
fer to  have  the  Soviet  Union  keep  these  men  in 
their  armed  forces? 

A.  Well,  it's  a  fair  conclusion  that  I  would 
rather  have  them  standing  around  doing  guard 
duty  than  making  atomic  bombs. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  correct  to  interpret  the 
sense  of  your  comments  on  Mr.  Churchill's  re- 
marks as  being  that  at  Geneva  we  proposed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  she  participate  in  a  Euro- 
pean collective  security  or  European  nonaggres- 
sion  pact,  that  Churchill  was  at  Aachen  repeat- 
ing that  proposition  or  the  sense  of  it,  and  that  the 
United  States  is  still  backing  such  an  invitation 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is,  to  enter  a  collective 
nonaggression  pact  and  to  come  into  NATO? 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  say  whether  or  not  what 
Churchill  said  was  consciously  based  upon  what 
had  been  said  at  Geneva.  It  may  have  been,  quite 
likely  was,  his  own  spontaneous  thinking.  What 
I  pointed  out  was  that  it  was  quite  parallel  with 
what  we  had  done  at  that  time.  We  had  pro- 
posed what  was  called  then  a  Treaty  of  Assurance 
to  cover  all  of  the  essential  parts  of  Europe  and 
containing  mutual  guaranties,  consultations,  and 
the  like.  The  United  States  is  still  adhering  to 
that  position. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  clarify  that.  I  want 
to  understand  it  completely.  Churchill,  I  under- 
stood, at  Aachen — that  is  the  impression  I  had — 
urged  that  Russia  be  included  in  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. Is  that  tJie  American  position?  Is  that 
what  we  are  saying? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  Churchill  proposed  the 
inclusion  of  Russia  in  the  Nato  alliance.  I  think 
that  what  he  proposed  was  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  support  the  principles  of  the  Nato  alliance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coming  back  to  what  you 
said — if  there  is  a  beginning  of  a  revolution  in 
Russia,  do  you  think  there  are,  in  your  opinion, 
any  new  ways  or  possibilities  for  the  world  to  ac- 
celerate this  revolution? 

A.  I  believe  that  there  are.  And  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  things  we  have  done  have  already  had 
an  accelerating  effect.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
prove  that.  Also  it's  impossible  to  disprove  it. 
But  I  do  believe  that,  while  in  the  main  what 
has  happened  has  been  due  to  internal  forces  that 
are  almost  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  and  in 
part  also  due  to  the  increased  education  that  has 
gone  on  within  Russia,  there  have  also  been  con- 
tributions from  the  outside.  How  you  apportion 
those  is  anybody's  guess.  But  I  do  believe  there 
are  ways  of  accelerating  those,  and  I  can  assure 
you  those  are  being  very  intensively  studied. 
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Mr.  Sonnabend  Named  Director 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  Foundation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Ma; 
18  (press  release  265)  that  Abraham  M.  Sonnabe: 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  named  a  director  oi 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Foundation.  This  Foun- 
dation, created  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  connection  with  the  U.  S.  policy  to  sup- 
port the  security  and  welfare  of  Berlin,  is  a  cor- 
porate entity  in  Berlin  established  under  the  laws 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  State  Department  announced  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  and  the  purpose  of  the  Founda- 
tion on  December  12, 1955.1  The  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Foundation  was  created  in  1955  to  develop  a 
program  and  construct  a  building  in  Berlin  tc 
make  manifest  the  American  tradition  of  free 
speech  and  free  communication.  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  city  of  Berlin  for  a  suitable  place 
of  assemblage,  a  Conference  Hall  designed  by  ar 
outstanding  American  architect  will  be  erected  and 
will  constitute  the  participation  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Building  Exposition  of  Septembei 
1957.  The  building  is  being  financed  jointly  by 
the  U.  S.  Government,  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  Foundation  is  charged  not  only  with  carry- 
ing through  the  construction  of  the  Conference 
Hall  but  also  with  developing  the  program  of  use 
during  an  initial  period  prior  to  the  turning  ovei 
of  the  building  to  the  Germans.  Because  this  pro- 
gram coincides 'with  the  celebration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  building  will  be  called  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Foundation. 


Austrian  Social  Security  Benefits 
To  Cover  Certain  U.S.  Residents 

Press  release  249  dated  May  10 

A  new  Austrian  social  security  law  recently 
went  into  effect  which  provides  that  individuals 
residing  in  the  United  States  who  are  entitled  tc 
old-age  or  survivors  benefits  in  accordance  with 
the  Austrian  social  security  laws  and  who  were 
subject  to  political,  religious,  or  racial  persecution 
during  the  period  from  March  4,  1933,  to  May  9. 
1945,  are  entitled  to  receive  generally  such  bene- 
fits retroactive  to  May  1, 1945. 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1,  1956,  p.  15. 
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Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  such  retroactive 
benefits  should  file  their  claim  as  soon  as  possible 
directly  with  one  of  the  following  offices,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  their  former  employment 
in  Austria : 

1.  Pensionsversicherungsanstalt  der  Angestell- 
ten  (Employees  Retirement  Fund),  Wien  V, 
Blechturmgasse  11,  Austria. 

2.  Pensionsversicherungsanstalt  fuer  Arbeiter 
(Workers  Retirement  Fund) ,  Wien  V,  Blechturm- 

igasse  11,  Austria. 

3.  Versicherungsanstalt  oesterr.  Eisenbahnen 
(Insurance  Association  of  the  Austrian  Rail- 
roads), Wien  VI,  Linke  Wienzeile  48,  Austria. 

Persons  who  were  insured  with  one  of  the 
Austrian  agricultural  and  mining  associations 
(Versicherungen  der  Landerwirtschaft  und  des 
Bergbaus)  should  write  for  information  concern- 
ing retroactive  benefits  directly  to  the  association 
by  which  the}-  were  insured. 
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■S.  Sending  Foodstuffs  to  Peru 
lo  Meet  Emergency 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  May  8  that  the  United  States  will 
provide  45,000  tons  of  wheat,  barley,  and  corn  and 
B,000  tons  of  dry  milk  to  Peru  as  a  gift  of  the 
American  people  to  help  meet  an  emergency  in 
:he  South  American  nation.  These  foodstuffs, 
.vhich  will  be  made  available  under  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  Act,  have 
i  U.S.  market  value  of  approximately  $3.6  mil- 
ion.  Title  II  authorizes  the  use  of  American 
"arm  commodities  for  relief  purposes. 
j  An  unprecedentedly  severe  drought  and  unusu- 
illy  early  frosts  in  the  Lake  Titicaca  Plateau  re- 
gion of  southern  Peru  have  created  a  serious  food 
hortage  for  the  1.5  million  people — most  of  them 
aimers — who  live  in  the  area.  School  attendance 
n  this  region  has  already  dropped  30  percent,  an 
ndication  that  some  families  have  abandoned  the 
rea  to  search  for  food. 

It  is  estimated  that  harvests  will  drop  far  below 
tormal  yields.  The  potato  yield  is  expected  to  de- 
line  80  percent,  the  barley  yield  40  percent,  and 
he  yield  of  quinua  (a  high-protein,  cereal-like 
ood)  by  30  percent.  In  addition,  a  forage  loss  of 
lose  to  2  million  dry  tons  is  expected. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  of 
'eru,  the  U.S.  foodstuffs  will  be  distributed  free 
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to  needy  persons,  or  sold  with  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  to  help  support  relief  projects  set  up  by 
Peru  to  aid  destitute  people  to  remain  in  estab- 
lished communities. 

Peru  and  the  United  States  have  worked  to- 
gether in  technical  cooperation  programs  since 
1942.  For  fiscal  1956,  $2.35  million  has  been  pro- 
gramed for  U.S.  technical  aid  there. 

The  technical  cooperation  program  in  Peru  em- 
phasizes development  of  agriculture  and  natural 
resources,  health  and  sanitation  facilities,  indus- 
try and  mining,  and  education.  Irrigation  and 
community  road-building  projects  are  being  in- 
creasingly stressed  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
benefit  of  these  programs  to  the  rural  people  of 
Peru. 


First  Shipment  of  Streetcars 
Leaves  for  Korea 

Streetcars  that  formerly  carried  Los  Angeles 
residents  soon  will  be  ringing  their  trolley  bells 
thousands  of  miles  away  along  the  streets  of  Seoul 
and  Pusan. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  May  10  that  the  first  shipment  of  15 
California  streetcars  was  expected  to  leave  Los 
Angeles  harbor  that  day  for  Korea.  As  many  as 
75  may  be  shipped  eventually  to  rehabilitate  the 
public  transportation  systems  of  Korea's  two  larg- 
est cities.  Most  of  them  will  come  from  a  Los 
Angeles  streetcar  system  that  has  now  converted 
to  buses. 

The  cars  are  part  of  a  Korean  street-railway 
rehabilitation  project  for  which  the  United  States 
is  providing  $1,080,000  in  assistance.  Included  in 
this  program  are  motors,  generators,  car-shop 
equipment,  spare  parts,  and  other  supplies  needed 
to  bring  the  Seoul  and  Pusan  traction  systems  back 
to  their  1950  condition.  The  lines  and  equipment 
were  severely  damaged  in  the  fighting  against  the 
Communist  invaders. 

Seoul  has  30  miles  of  streetcar  track  and  135 
serviceable  streetcars,  most  of  them  30  or  40  years 
old.  This  is  half  the  number  of  cars  operated 
before  the  Communist  invasion  of  1950.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  daily  averages  some 
600,000  and  is  increasing.  The  street-railway 
system  is  the  principal  means  of  transportation 
for  Seoul's  2,000,000  population,  and  block-long 
queues  of  men,  women,  and  children  stand  for  long 
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periods  at  trolley  stops  waiting  to  crowd  onto  the 
small  and  antiquated  cars. 

Similar  conditions  exist  at  Pusan,  a  city  of 
1,000,000  people,  where  110,000  persons  daily  ride 
over  10  miles  of  track.  Only  29  of  Pusan's  79  cars 
are  operable  on  an  average  day.  Seventy  percent 
of  Pusan's  cars  are  at  least  20  years  old. 

In  both  cities,  the  deteriorated  and  poorly 
equipped  car  shops  have  not  been  adequate  to  the 
job  of  rehabilitating  the  obsolete  and  war-dam- 
aged cars  without  the  additional  equipment  and 
supplies  which  are  being  provided  under  the  U.S. 
aid  program.  At  least  50  cars,  now  unusable,  are 
to  be  rebuilt  and  put  into  use  in  the  two  cities. 
Maintenance  will  be  improved  for  the  newly  pro- 
cured cars. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  American  streetcars  are 
to  be  sent  to  Seoul  and  one-third  to  Pusan.  The 
Los  Angeles  cars  operate  on  a  track  that  is  nar- 
rower than  that  required  by  the  usual  American 
car.  They  have  a  42-inch  gage,  the  same  as  the 
Korean  gage.  Most  American  trolleys  have  a, 
56%-inch  gage. 


Export- Import  Bank  Credit 
To  Japanese  Electric  Company 

An  $11  million  credit  to  the  Kansai  Electric 
Company  for  thermal-power  development  in 
Japan,  where  a  severe  shortage  of  electrical  energy 
now  prevails,  was  signed  at  the  Export- Import 
Bank  of  Washington  on  May  10. 

Samuel  C.  Waugh,  president  of  Export-Import, 
signed  the  loan  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  bank; 
Shin  Hory,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Kansai, 
signed  for  the  Japanese  company ;  and  William  E. 
Knox,  president  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Inter- 
national Company,  signed  as  the  U.  S.  supplier  of 
materials  and  equipment  to  be  sold,  exported,  and 
installed  with  technical  assistance  at  the  new 
Kansai  plant  in  Osaka. 

The  shortage  of  electrical  energy  now  prevail- 
ing in  Japan  is  expected  to  continue  for  about  5 
years.  The  Kansai  expansion,  financed  through 
the  Eximbank  loan,  is  part  of  an  extensive  effort 
by  all  the  largest  Japanese  power  companies  to 
overcome  the  shortage  with  thermal-power  de- 
velopment programs. 

Japanese  industry  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
a  seasonal  scarcity  of  electrical  energy,  Japanese 
power  companies  being  predominantly  hydroelec- 
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trie.  Moreover,  land  characteristics  in  Japan  have 
restricted  development  of  large  reservoirs,  and  at 
a  result  the  country  has  suffered  serious  annual 
curtailment  of  electrical  energy  during  the  dry 
season,  December  to  March. 


World  Bank  Loans  to  Norway, 
Burma,  and  Haiti 

POWER  PROJECT  IN  NORWAY 
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The  World  Bank  announced  on  May  3  a  loan  oi 
$25  million  to  Norway  for  hydroelectric  power 
development.  The  loan  will  help  to  finance  the 
Tokke  power  project,  which  will  add  400,000  kilo- 
watts of  generating  capacity  to  the  electricity 
network  serving  southeastern  Norway,  including 
the  city  of  Oslo.  This  area  now  consumes  55  per- 
cent of  all  the  power  produced  in  Norway. 

Despite  the  rapid  expansion  of  electric-power 
capacity  in  Norway,  the  supply  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demand;  power  from  the  Tokke  project 
will  help  bring  the  situation  into  balance.  The 
first  100,000-kilowatt  unit  will  come  into  opera- 
tion in  1961,  and  the  other  three  before  the  middle 
of  1963.  Projections  of  the  power  market  in  the 
area  show  that  the  additional  power  can  be  ab- 
sorbed quickly;  all  of  it  will  be  sold  in  bulk  to 
distributing  authorities  and  to  industry.  In- 
dustries to  which  power  from  the  project  will  be 
available  include  plants  manufacturing  metals, 
chemicals,  pulp,  paper,  and  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical equipment. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at 
the  equivalent  of  $70  million.  The  bank's  loan 
will  provide  $25  million  of  this  amount,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  provided  by  the  Norwegian 
Government  partly  from  appropriations  from  gen- 
eral revenue  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  bonds  to 
counties,  municipalities,  power  companies,  and 
industrial  users  of  power  in  southern  Norway. 

One  of  Norway's  most  important  natural  re- 
sources is  its  lakes  and  rivers  which,  because  of 
the  conformation  of  the  land,  can  be  harnessed  for 
hydroelectric  power  at  low  cost.  Only  one-fifth 
of  the  power  potential  has  thus  far  been  developed. 
Norway's  ability  to  supply  power  at  lower  costs1 
than  most  other  areas  of  the  world  has  attracted  I 
investment,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  in  indus- 
tries where  power  is  a  substantial  cost  factor,' 
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;  I such    as   the   electrochemical    and    electrometal- 
Jlurgical  industries.     Prospects  for  the  expansion 
iof  these  industries  are  good ;  further  increases  in 
;  aluminum  production,  for  example,  are  now  under 
I  consideration.     Such  developments  would  be  im- 
portant to  the  Norwegian  economy  since  these 
industries  produce  largely  for  export ;  metals  and 
i chemical  fertilizers  already  account  for  about  one- 
j quarter  of  Norway's  exports. 


FIRST  BANK  LOANS  TO  BURMA 

On  May  4  the  "World  Bank  announced  two 
loans  totaling  $19,350,000  for  the  improvement  of 
Burma's  transport  system.  These  are  the  bank's 
first  loans  in  Burma,  and  the  funds  will  be  used 
mainly  for  the  reconstruction  of  installations  and 
properties  destroyed  during  World  War  II. 

One  loan  of  $14  million  was  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Port  of  Rangoon  and  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Burmese  Government.  This  loan  will 
help  to  finance  the  reconstruction  of  cargo  berths 
and  storage  facilities  at  the  port  of  Rangoon  and 
the  purchase  of  floating  equipment,  such  as  dredges 
and  tugs,  for  harbor  operations.  The  second  loan 
of  $5,350,000  was  made  to  the  Union  of  Burma. 
It  will  pay  for  freight  cars,  diesel  railcars,  and 
bridge  construction  materials  for  a  rehabilitation 
and  development  program  being  carried  out  by  the 
Burma  Railways. 

Improvement  of  transport  is  of  high  priority  in 
the  development  plans  of  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment. The  port  of  Rangoon  is  Burma's  chief 
seaport  and  handles  four-fifths  of  the  country's 
foreign  trade.  The  project  being  financed  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  port,  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  freight,  shorten  the  turn-around  time  of 
vessels,  and  provide  better  and  safer  service  to 
ships  calling  in  port.  The  railways  carry  the  bulk 
of  Burma's  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  The 
program  being  undertaken  will  improve  the  serv- 
ices and  efficiency  of  the  railways,  especially  the 
movement  of  rice,  timber,  and  minerals  destined 
for  export. 


3-YEAR  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM   IN   HAITI 

A  loan  of  $2.6  million  to  Haiti  to  help  finance 
3-year  highway  improvement  program  was  an- 
nounced by  the  World  Bank  on  May  7.  Under 
(the  program  a  highway  maintenance  section  will 
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be  organized,  equipped,  and  staffed  to  rehabilitate 
and  repair  725  miles  of  primary  and  secondary 
roads  and  to  provide  continuing  maintenance  on 
all  public  highways  and  roads  in  Haiti.  Improved 
roads  will  expedite  the  delivery  of  agricultural 
goods  from  farms  to  markets  and  will  better  serve 
Haiti's  growing  tourist  industry. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  is  estimated  at  the 
equivalent  of  $3,980,000.  The  bank's  loan  will  pay 
for  the  necessary  imported  equipment,  materials, 
and  services;  the  local  currency  costs,  equivalent 
to  $1,380,000,  will  be  met  by  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment. The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  is  partici- 
pating in  the  loan,  without  the  World  Bank's 
guaranty,  to  the  extent  of  $413,000,  representing 
the  first  three  maturities  which  fall  due  from  July 
1,  1959,  through  July  1,  1960.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  a  Canadian  bank  has  participated  in  a 
World  Bank  loan. 

Haiti  has  1,875  miles  of  roads,  of  which  all  but 
about  325  miles  are  dirt  roads.  Most  of  the  roads 
were  built  in  the  1920's  and  because  of  inadequate 
maintenance  have  so  deteriorated  in  places  that 
motor  travel  is  difficult  and  sometimes  unsafe. 
The  most  pressing  need  is  to  put  existing  roads 
in  good  condition  and  provide  for  their  routine 
maintenance ;  the  program  being  undertaken  with 
the  help  of  the  bank  loan  is  directed  toward  this 
end. 

Roads  are  the  chief  means  of  transport  in 
Haiti.  Because  the  country  is  predominantly 
agricultural,  an  adequate  road  network  is  essential 
if  agricultural  produce  is  to  be  marketed  effi- 
ciently. At  present,  difficulties  of  road  trans- 
portation greatly  handicap  Haitian  agriculture. 
For  the  most  part  crops  are  grown  by  primitive 
methods  on  small  farms  and  are  carried  long  dis- 
tances to  market  on  women's  heads  and  donkeys' 
backs.  Goods  are  passed  from  smaller  to  larger 
markets  in  this  same  way.  Even  export  crops 
pass  through  many  successive  and  costly  steps 
before  they  finally  arrive  at  one  of  the  two 
major  commercial  centers,  Port-au-Prince  or 
Cap-Haitien. 

Remedying  the  difficulties  of  highway  transport 
can  be  expected  to  give  an  incentive  to  increased 
agricultural  production.  It  should  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  Haitian  economy  as  a  whole  by 
reducing  food  imports  and  increasing  foreign 
exchange  earnings  through  larger  exports  of 
Haiti's  commercial  crops. 
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Implementing  the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Convention  With  Canada 


Statement  by  Warren  F.  Looney  1 


The  Department  of  State  recommends  favora- 
ble consideration  by  your  committee  of  H.R.  9951, 
H.R.  9958,  and  H.E.  10001,  identic  bills  to  imple- 
ment the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  September  10,  1954.2  The 
convention  has  now  been  in  effect  since  October  11, 
1955.  The  United  States  and  Canadian  commis- 
sioners are  already  appointed  3  and,  indeed,  held 
their  first  meeting  at  Ottawa  last  week.  Statutory 
authority  such  as  is  provided  in  these  bills  is  now 
required  in  order  that  the  United  States  may  carry 
out  fully  the  obligations  incurred  by  it  under  the 
convention. 

The  Convention 

As  the  provisions  of  these  bills  can  best  be  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  the  convention  and  the  obliga- 
tions it  places  upon  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
well  to  describe  briefly  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  the  convention. 

The  convention  was  negotiated  to  meet  two  out- 
standing problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries 
which  the  United  States  or  Canada  acting  sepa- 
rately cannot  effectively  solve.  The  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are,  of  course,  boundary  waters.  In 
the  case  of  stocks  of  fish  freely  swimming  across 
the  international  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  any  rational  conservation  pro- 
gram requires  joint  action  by  the  two  countries. 


1  Made  on  May  3  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Mr.  Looney  is  Deputy  Special  As- 
sistant for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  the  Under  Secretary. 

'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3326. 

1  For  list  of  U.S.  commissioners,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
5,  19HG,  p.  374. 


The  two  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries  are 

1.  The  immediate  and  pressing  problem  of  th 
predatory  sea  lamprey,  and 

2.  The  need  for  coordinated  fishery  research  L 
the  lakes. 

Your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  well  ac 
quainted,  I  am  sure,  with  the  sea  lamprey  and  it 
disastrous  effects  upon  the  fisheries  in  the  uppe 
three  lakes.  The  lamprey,  a  creature  about 
inches  long  and  looking  like  an  eel,  lives  by  affix 
ing  its  snout  to  a  fish  and  subsisting  on  the  blooi 
and  body  juices  of  its  host.  Originally  a  salt 
water  species,  it  acclimated  itself  eons  ago  ill 
Lake  Ontario.  For  centuries  Niagara  Fall 
blocked  its  passage  westward.  It  appeared,  how 
ever,  in  the  upper  lakes  in  the  1930's,  presumabl;  I 
having  made  its  way  through  the  Welland  Canal 
which  bypasses  Niagara  Falls.  Lake  Erie,  itsel 
not  congenial  for  lamprey  populations,  did,  how 
ever,  provide  the  lamprey  with  a  means  of  transi 
to  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior. 

Unfortunately  this  predator  attacks  most  read 
ily  the  lake  trout  and  whitefish.  The  history  o: 
its  westward  movement  and  the  proof  of  its  de 
structive  power  can  be  read  in  a  few  figures.  £\ 
lamprey  spawning  run  was  first  found  in  Laki 
Huron  in  1934.  In  1936  the  first  lamprey  wai| 
taken  in  Lake  Michigan.  Here  is  what  happened 
In  1935  United  States  fishermen  took  in  Lab 
Huron  1,743,000  pounds  of  lake  trout;  in  194: 
they  took  only  half  as  much — 842,000  pounds;  h 
1951  they  caught  less  than  50  pounds.  In  Lab 
Michigan  the  United  States  catch  of  lake  trout  ir 
1943  was  6,800,000  pounds;  in  1946,  3,974,00( 
pounds;  in  1952,  3,000  pounds.  The  lake  trou 
fisheries  in  Huron  and  Michigan  have  vanished 
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rThe  loss  in  lake  trout  to  American  commercial 
fishermen  alone  is  $3,500,000  per  year  in  these  two 
lakes.  A  similar  depressing  story  could  be  told  of 
the  whitefish  fisheries  in  those  two  lakes. 

Lake  Superior,  being  to  the  westward,  is  now 
feeling  the  brunt  of  the  lamprey  attack.  The 
no  rage  annual  United  States  and  Canadian  catch 
of  Superior  trout  in  modern  times  was  4,400,000 
pounds.  By  1954  this  had  fallen  to  3,472,000 
pounds,  and  the  1955  catch  is  estimated  at  less  than 
3,000,000  pounds.  If  the  Superior  trout  fishery 
is  also  destroyed,  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin  will  lose  a  further  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  catch. 

Eleven  political  entities  share  research  work  on 
he  lakes  fisheries:  the  eight  Great  Lakes  States 
find  our  Federal  Government  on  one  side  of  the 
oorder;  the  Canadian  Federal  Government  and 
:he  Province  of  Ontario  on  the  other.  That  this 
-esearch  should  be  coordinated  in  order  to  mul- 
iply  its  benefits  without  a  corresponding  increase 
n  costs  seems  a  wise  move.  Problems  in  the  lakes 
isheries,  which  expanded  and  coordinated  research 
•an  attack  and  probably  solve,  are  numerous.  For 
>xample,  trash  fish  have,  year  after  year,  been 
supplanting  the  more  desirable  species.  Again, 
ilthough  year-to-year  poundage  overall  remains 
'airly  constant,  radical  changes  in  catch  by  species 
bocur.  Until  such  trends  are  accounted  for  and 
inticipated,  the  commercial  fisherman  must  oper- 
ite  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis  in  planning  his  year's 
iperations. 

lechanics  of  the  Convention 

The  convention  provides  for  a  bilateral  Great 
i^akes  Fishery  Commission  to  be  composed  of  a 
Jnited  States  and  a  Canadian  Section,  each  of 
tot  more  than  three  members  appointed  by  the 
espective  parties.  Each  Section  has  one  vote, 
nd  all  actions  of  the  Commission  require  unani- 
mous vote. 

The  Commission  has  the  following  duties: 

(a)  to  formulate  research  programs  designed 
d  determine  what,  if  any,  conservation  measures 
re  needed ; 

(b)  to  coordinate  research  under  such  pro- 
Tams; 

(c)  to  recommend  measures  to  the  parties ;  and 

(d)  to  formulate  and  implement  a  comprehen- 
ive  program  for  the  purpose  of  abating  the  1am- 
rey  population. 


The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations and  to  take  measures  and  install  devices 
in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  tributaries  thereof  for 
lamprey  control.  In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the 
Commission  is  required,  insofar  as  feasible,  to 
make  use  of  the  official  agencies  of  the  parties  and 
of  their  Provinces  and  States. 

No  Regulatory  Power  Granted  by  Convention 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  regulatory  power  over 
fishing  operations  is  vested  by  the  convention  in 
the  Commission.  While  research  may  well  point 
the  way  to  possible  conservation  measures,  such 
measures  can  only  be  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  party  Governments. 

Provisions  of  H.R.  9951,  H.R.  9958,  and  H.R.  10001 

Section  2  provides  definitions  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  self-explanatory. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three 
United  States  Commissioners  by  the  President. 
These  are  to  serve  without  compensation  and  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  It  is  required  that, 
of  the  three  Commissioners,  one  shall  be  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  two  shall 
be  persons  residing  in  Great  Lakes  States  (but  not 
in  the  same  State),  duly  qualified  by  reason  of 
knowledge  of  the  lakes  fisheries. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an 
advisory  committee  for  each  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
on  which  each  State  bordering  on  the  lake  shall 
be  represented  by  not  more  than  four  members, 
and  places  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  United 
States  Section.  Section  4  also  provides  for  cer- 
tain privileges  of  the  advisory  committee  members. 

In  connection  with  sections  3  and  4,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  procedures  of  appointment  and 
other  provisions  follow  generally  the  precedents 
of  our  other  international  fisheries  commissions, 
of  which  there  are  six :  Halibut,  Sockeye  Salmon, 
Whaling,  Northwest  Atlantic,  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna,  and  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commissions. 

Section  5  is  a  conflict-of-interests  provision. 

Sections  6  and  7  vest  authority  in  the  three 
United  States  Commissioners  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  other,  to 
carry  out  the  lamprey  control  program.  With 
reference  to  the  operations  of  this  program,  the 
techniques  thus  far  developed  to  control  the  lam- 
prey aim  toward  preventing  their  ingress  into 
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spawning  streams.  This  is  accomplished  by  erect- 
ing electric  or  mechanical  barriers  across  the  po- 
tential spawning  streams.  The  lamprey  in  the 
fifth  year  of  life  returns  from  the  lake  to  a  stream — 
not  necessarily  its  natal  stream — to  spawn  and 
die.  Since  the  lamprey  cannot,  so  far  as  we  know, 
successfully  spawn  in  the  lakes,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  deny  them  access  to  the  streams  to  prevent 
future  generations. 

The  control  devices  are  installed  in  a  stream 
quite  near  to  the  mouth.  Normally  each  device 
(except  a  barrier  dam)  will  require  about  50  linear 
feet  of  stream  bed,  plus  a  strip  10  feet  wide  on 
either  bank,  plus  an  acquisition  road.  Land  acqui- 
sition powers  are  required,  therefore,  and  these  are 
vested  in  the  United  States  Section  by  section  6  (a) , 
whereby  the  United  States  Section  is  authorized 
to  acquire  interests  in  land  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Sections  6(b)  and  (c)  authorize  the 
United  States  Section  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  any  lamprey  control  project  and  to  con- 
tract with  any  State  or  other  public  agency  or 
private  agency  or  individual  for  such  type  of  work. 

As  this  committee  knows,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  the  past  several  years  has  had  the  sea 
lamprey  under  investigation  and  for  this  purpose 
has  erected  70-odd  devices  in  streams  in  the  upper 
lakes.  Section  7(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion all  such  devices.  Section  7(b)  is  a  very  im- 
portant provision  whereby  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Section  in  carrying  out  the  Section's  powers. 
It  is  intended  by  this  provision  to  establish  the 
procedure  whereby  land  acquisition,  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  devices  and, 
where  necessary,  the  contracting  out  of  such  work 
will  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Section.  This  pro- 
cedure makes  use  of  existing  staff  and  methods 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  inter- 
national staff  to  carry  out  functions  in  this  country 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  Federal  agencies 
are  already  well  equipped.  For  any  duties  so  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  will 
be  reimbursed  by  the  International  Commission. 

Section  8.  The  electrical  devices  used  to  bar 
entry  of  lampreys  to  the  streams  could,  in  some 
circumstances,  it  is  believed,  kill  or  seriously  in- 
jure a  human  being.  Animals  as  large  as  deer  have 
been  killed  by  the  present  devices.     Section  8, 
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which  makes  the  United  States  Section  an  agencJ 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  thoel 
provisions  of  title  28,  US.  Code,  relating  to  toil 
claims  and  procedures,  is  designed  to  utilize  pre  I 
ent  Federal  procedures  should  a  claim  arise  out  cl 
the  operation  of  a  device.  It  should  be  added  theJ 
all  devices  will  be  adequately  fenced  and  other! 
wise  protected  and  that  no  claims  have  thus  fal 
been  made  against  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servicl 
under  its  present  program.  It  should  also  be  adde  1 
that,  while  the  International  Commission  itsel  I 
has  the  power  under  the  convention  to  erect  an  \ 
install  barriers  in  the  territories  of  the  Unitei 
States  and  Canada,  it  is  the  Department's  interl 
tion  to  arrange  for  such  operations  to  be  carrie  I 
out  in  the  United  States  only  through  the  Unite  i 
States  Section. 

Section  9  requires  appropriate  notice  to  be  give  J 
by  the  United  States  Section  to  the  States  cor  J 
cerned  before  approving  a  proposal  to  utilize  an  j 
lamprey  control  measure  or  device  in  a  streani 
Thirty  days'  notice  is  specified.  It  is  felt  that  thi 
is  sufficient  time  in  which  to  indicate  objection  i] 
any  exists. 

Section  10.  As  stated  above,  the  convention  cob 
fers  no  authority  to  regulate  fishing  operations 
The  Commission  is,  however,  by  article  IV (c 
given  the  duty  of  recommending  to  the  contractin; 
parties  conservation  measures  on  the  basis  of  it 
research  findings.  Section  10  places  upon  the  Sec 
retary  of  State  the  duty  of  transmitting  such  rec 
ommendations  to  the  Governor  of  each  Grea 
Lakes  State. 

Section  11  authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  co 
operate  with  the  United  States  Section.  In  lam 
prey  control  activities  they  may  do  this  on  a  re 
imbursable  or  other  basis. 

Sections  13  and  14  are  standard  provisions  re 
lating  respectively  to  appropriations  and  to  th< 
applicability  of  the  remaining  provisions  of  th 
act  in  the  event  any  provision  is  invalid. 

Consultation  With  States  and  Public 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1955  the  Departmen1 
consulted  with  conservation  officials  of  the  eigh 
Great  Lakes  States,  as  well  as  representatives  o 
the  fishing  industry  of  the  area,  concerning  im 
plementing  legislation.  The  proposed  legislatioi 
sent  by  Acting  Secretary  Hoover  to  the  Speaker 
on  March  12, 1956,  substantially  expressed  the  pro 
visions  of  legislation  on  which  there  was  genera 
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greement  with  the  affected  interests  in  the  area, 
is  stated  in  Mr,  Hoover's  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
owever : 

The  proposed  legislation  is,  to  the  best  of  the  Depart- 
lent's  knowledge,  non-controversial.  With  regard  to 
lections  3  and  4,  however,  it  is  the  Department's  under- 
tanding  that  the  fishing  industry  and  conservation  in- 
jrests  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  prefer  language  that 

ould  require  (a)  that  one  of  the  two  Commissioners 
^siding  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  be  a  conservation  of- 
cial  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  and  (b)  that 
ppointments  from  any  State  to  the  advisory  committees 
e  made  by  the  Governor  of  that  State.  The  intent  of 
ections  3  and  4  as  worded  in  the  proposed  legislation  is 
>  retain  in  the  President  and  the  United  States  Section 
exibility  in  making  appointments  which  experience  has 
roved  to  be  necessary  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
rograms. 

eed  for  Early  Action  on  H.R.  9951 

The  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  is  already 
a  existence,  the  United  States  Commissioners 
aving  been  appointed  by  the  President  last 
"ebruary  and  the  Canadian  Commissioners  by  the 
Canadian  Government  some  weeks  previously, 
'he  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  Ottawa 
.pril  23  through  25,  1956.  It  is  now  ready  to 
lunch  its  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 

hitefish  and  lake-trout  fisheries  and  to  build  up 

coordinated  and  expanded  system  of  research, 
'he  necessary  Canadian  legislation  has  been 
assed  and  Canadian  appropriations  made  avail- 
ole.  There  only  remains  the  passage  of  United 
itates  implementing  legislation  and  United 
tates  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1957. 

The  Department  believes  the  passage  of  H.R. 
)51  will  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
id  requests  the  committee's  favorable  considera- 
on  of  the  bill. 


ongressional  Documents 
elating  to  Foreign  Policy 

th  Congress,  2d  Session 

.nancing  of  Aswan  High  Dam  in  Egypt.  Hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Jan- 
uary 26,  1956.     26  pp. 

vope  of  Soviet  Activity  in  the  United  States.  Hearing 
Before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  In- 
ternal Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Part  6,  March  6, 1956.  82  pp. 
ddress  of  the  Honorable  John  A.  Costello,  Prime  Minister 
of  Ireland,  delivered  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  distinguished  guests  March  15, 1956,  together 


with  the  Fitzpatrick  Letters  of  1777-1778.    S.  Doc.  104. 
17  pp. 
Transportation  on  Canadian  Vessels  to  and  Within  Alaska. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  3269.     S.  Rept.  1666,  March 

19,  1956.     3  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Program.  Message  from  the  President 
relative  to  the  mutual  security  program.  H.  Doc.  358, 
March  19,  1956.     8  pp. 

Proposed  Appropriations  for  Mutual  Security.  Communi- 
cation from  the  President  transmitting  proposed  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1957,  in  the  amount  of 
$4,859,975,000,  for  mutual  security.    H.  Doc.  360,  March 

20,  1956.     6  pp. 

Extending  Greetings  to  Pakistan.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  Con.  Res.  223.     H.  Rept.  1927,  March  20,  1956.     2  pp. 

Foreign  Service  Act  Amendments  of  1956.  Hearing  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  S.  3481,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
March  21,  1956.     42  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Loan  of  Two  Submarines  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8100.  S. 
Rept.  1708,  March  22,  1956.    4  pp. 

Inventory  Report  on  Real  Property  Owned  by  the  United 
States  in  United  States  Territories  and  Possessions  and 
in  Foreign  Countries  as  of  June  30,  1955,  prepared  by 
General  Services  Administration  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  S.  Doc.  109, 
March  27,  1956.     99  pp. 

Constitutional  Amendment  Relative  to  Treaties  and  Exec- 
utive Agreements.  Report  together  with  individual 
views  to  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  1.  S.  Rept.  1716,  March 
27,  1956.    31  pp. 

Protocol  Relating  to  Certain  Amendments  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Aviation.  Report  to  accompany 
Executive  F,  84th  Congress,  2d  Session.  S.  Exec.  Rept. 
4,  March  28,  1956.    3  pp. 

Report  on  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  by  Hon.  Brooks  Hays,  Arkansas,  and 
Hon.  Chester  E.  Merrow,  New  Hampshire,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  91. 
H.  Rept.  1980,  March  29,  1956.     Ill  pp. 

United  States  Technical  Assistance  in  Latin  America. 
Fourteenth  Intermediate  Report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  H.  Rept.  1985,  March 
29,  1956.    36  pp. 

Convention  Concerning  Customs  Facilities  for  Touring 
and  Customs  Convention  on  the  Temporary  Importation 
of  Private  Road  Vehicles.  Report  to  accompany  Ex- 
ecutives A  and  B,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Exec.  Rept.  5, 
April  11,  1956.     9  pp. 

Constitutional  Amendment  Relative  to  Treaties  and  Ex- 
ecutive Agreements.  Individual  views  of  Mr.  Hen- 
nings  to  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  1.  S.  Rept.  1716,  Part  2, 
April  11,  1956.     5  pp. 

Foreign  Service  Act  Amendments  of  1956.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  3481.     S.  Rept.  1726,  April  11,  1956.     22  pp. 

Eleventh  Semiannual  Report  of  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information.  H.  Doc.  376,  April  11, 
1956.     31  pp. 

Extension  of  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  9052.  H.  Rept.  1998,  April  12,  1956.  5 
pp. 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Hearing  Before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  93  and  S.  Res.  185.  Part 
6,  April  12, 1956.     37  pp. 

The  Agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
tion. Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  accompany  H.  R.  5550,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  H. 
Rept.  2007,  April  18,  1956.     211  pp. 

Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  Fiscal  Tear  1957. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  10721.  H.  Rept.  2021,  April 
20,  1956.    23  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Problems  Relating  to  the  Economic  and  Legal  Regime  of  the  High  Seas 


INTER-AMERICAN  SPECIALIZED  CONFERENCE  ON  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCE 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF  AND  MARINE  WATERS,  CIUDAD  TRUJILLO,  MARCH  15-28 


The  Inter- American  Specialized  Conference  on 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources:  Continental 
Shelf  and  Marine  Waters  was  held  at  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic,  March  15-28, 1956, 
in  accordance  with  decisions  made  by  the  Tenth 
Inter- American  Conference  at  Caracas  in  1954  and 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  earlier  this  year.  At  this  conference  the 
American  Republics  for  the  first  time  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  as  a  whole  the  problems 
relating  to  the  economic  and  legal  regime  of  the 
high  seas  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Delegations  from  20  American  Republics  par- 
ticipated, Bolivia  being  absent.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation was  headed  by  Henry  F.  Holland,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Other  delegates  were:  John  C.  Dreier,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
vice  chairman  of  the  delegation ;  William  C.  Her- 
rington,  Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State;  Ralph  L. 
Miller,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior;  and  William  Sanders,  Counselor  of 
Embassy,  Santiago,  Chile.  Advisers  from  the 
Departments  of  State,  Navy,  and  Interior  were 
likewise  included  on  the  U.S.  delegation.  Dele- 
gations from  other  countries  also  included  diplo- 
mats, jurists,  and  scientists. 

The  composition  of  the  U.S.  delegation  repre- 
sented one  measure  of  the  importance  which  this 
Government  attributed  to  the  Ciudad  Trujillo 
conference.  A  growing  movement  among  some 
Latin  American  countries  to  extend  their  terri- 
torial waters  far  out  into  the  high  seas  had  been 
for  some  time  a  major  concern  of  the  United 
States.    Disputes  with  some  other  American  Re- 
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publics  over  fishing  rights  on  the  high  seas  fu 
ther  contributed  to  the  significance  of  the  deliber: 
tions  at  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Finally,  the  action  take 
by  the  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists  regan 
ing  territorial  waters  and  related  matters  at  i 
third  meeting  at  Mexico  City,  January  17-Feb: 
ary  4,  1956,  had  created  problems  of  both  a  poli 
ical  and  a  legal  character  for  the  United  States 

Organization  of  the  Conference 

Meeting  in  the  attractive  new  building  of  tb 
Dominican  Congress,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Ir 
ternational  Fair,  the  conference  was  opened  b 
Hector  B.  Trujillo,  President  of  the  Dominica 
Republic.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Dominica 
Republic,  Porfirio  Herrera  Baez,  was  unanimousl 
selected  chairman  of  the  conference. 

Three  working  committees  were  established 
Committee  I  on  the  continental  shelf,  Committe 
II  on  marine  waters,  and  Committee  III  to  tak 
up  other  subjects.  It  was  understood  that  Com 
mittees  I  and  II  would  discuss  the  technical  am 
economic  problems  associated  with  their  respectiv 
subjects.  In  the  meantime,  the  heads  of  all  dele 
gations  met  informally  under  the  chairmanshi] 
of  the  Foreign  Minister  to  consider  ways  an< 
means  of  dealing  with  the  complex  and  contro 
versial  juridical  questions  associated  with  both  th 
continental  shelf  and  marine  waters. 

In  approaching  the  juridical  problems  the  del 
egates  had  before  them  the  several  drafts  of  th 


1  For  background  on  this  conference,  see  Bulletin  o 
Feb.  20,  1956,  p.  296.  For  an  article  on  the  Santiag 
Negotiations  on  Fishery  Conservation  Problems  Anion; 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  the  United  States,  see  ibid 
Dec.  19,  1955,  p.  1025. 
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nternational  Law  Commission  of  the  United 
,'ations  on  the  Regime  of  the  High  Seas  and  the 
Jegime  of  the  Territorial  Sea.  The  Inter- Amer- 
aii  Council  of  Jurists  at  Mexico  City  had 
dopted  a  resolution 2  which  that  Council  had 
Mined  a  "preparatory  study"  for  the  Ciudad  Tru- 
illo  conference.  Finally,  the  conference  had  be- 
ore  it  specific  draft  resolutions  submitted  by  the 
elegations  of  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
"enezuela,  dealing  primarily  with  the  continental 
helf,  while  the  United  States  had  advanced 
hrough  its  embassies  in  the  Latin  American  cap- 
:als  certain  suggestions  regarding  the  type  of  res- 
lution  which  might  be  adopted. 

In  view  of  the  controversial  nature  of  many  of 
hese  juridical  questions,  the  heads  of  delegations, 
dopting  the  practice  often  encountered  in  inter- 
unerican  meetings,  determined  to  continue  in- 
ormal,  private  meetings  where  these  problems 
nd  the  method  of  treating  them  could  be  dis- 
missed frankly  and  fully  without  the  handicaps 
hat  would  accompany  a  dramatic  public  debate. 
L  common  understanding  was  early  reached  in 
hese  conversations  to  adopt  a  policy  of  seeking 
greement  on  all  questions  which  lent  themselves 
p  agreement  at  that  time  and  to  define  and  state 
nportant  issues  on  which  agreement  could  not 
e  reached.  This  decision  implied  a  desire  to  ab- 
ain  from  forcing  through  decisions  by  majority 
otes  on  issues  of  vital  importance  to  all  countries, 
nd  an  intention  on  the  contrary  to  call  for  further 
~udy  and  consideration  of  the  issues  in  disagree- 
lent,  with  a  view  to  seeking  an  ultimate  accommo- 
ation  of  different  viewpoints  in  the  traditional 

irit  of  inter- American  cooperation. 


' 


esolution  of  Ciudad  Trujillo 

After  certain  preliminary  discussion  the  heads 
f  delegations  agreed  to  take  as  a  working  paper 
le  draft  of  a  resolution  which  had  been  sub- 
litted  by  the  United  States  to  the  various  For- 
gn  Offices,  because  this  draft  was  the  most 
)mprehensive  and  was  the  only  one  that  had  been 
vailable  for  study  in  all  the  Foreign  Offices  prior 
)  the  conference.  Working  in  daily  sessions  the 
eads  of  delegations  developed  a  resolution  which 
ibsequently  was  introduced  in  Committee  III 
ad  adopted  by  unanimous  agreement,  under  the 
tie  of  "Resolution  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,"  as  the 
rincipal  declaration  of  the  conference  in  the  ju- 


ridical and  political  field.3  The  resolution  deals 
with  three  main  substantive  areas:  continental 
shelf,  marine  resources,  and  territorial  waters. 

The  continental  shelf  represented  the  least  con- 
troversial subject  dealt  with  in  the  resolution. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  principle  that  the 
sea  bottom  and  subsoil  of  the  continental  shelf 
belong  to  the  coastal  state.  In  determining  the 
areas  which  should  be  recognized  as  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  coastal  state, 
however,  the  conference  adopted  as  one  alterna- 
tive the  principle  of  exploitability,  thus  suggest- 
ing that  states  might  extend  their  jurisdiction  and 
control  over  the  shelf  even  beyond  the  200-meter- 
depth  line — the  line  proposed  in  the  1953  report 
of  the  International  Law  Commission — if  the  re- 
sources could  be  practically  exploited. 

The  conference  concluded  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  reach  agreement  on  the  juridical  regime 
governing  the  waters  over  the  submarine  areas 
recognized  as  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
coastal  state.  Nor  was  the  issue  resolved  as  to 
which  of  the  benthonic  species  go  with  the  sea 
bottom  and  which  with  the  superjacent  waters. 

With  respect  to  the  conservation  of  marine  re- 
sources, the  conference  recognized  the  great  de- 
sirability of  promoting  cooperation  among  states 
for  the  achievement  of  the  optimum  sustainable 
yield  of  living  resources  of  the  high  seas  and 
stated  that  this  cooperation  could  best  be  achieved 
through  agreements  among  the  states  directly  in- 
terested. While  the  conference  agreed  on  rec- 
ognizing a  "special  interest"  of  the  coastal  state  in 
the  continued  productivity  of  the  resources  of  the 
seas  off  its  coast  and  beyond  its  territorial  waters, 
it  was  not  possible  to  agree  on  any  definition  of 
this  interest  or  of  the  rights  that  might  flow 
therefrom. 

The  U.S.  delegation  offered  to  include  in  the 
resolution  a  statement  that  the  adjacent  coastal 
state  should  have  the  right — 

to  participate  in  any  programs  for  the  conservation  of 
fishery  resources  off  its  coast,  and  the  right,  in  clearly 
defined  circumstances  of  urgent  necessity,  where  a  con- 
servation agreement  with  other  interested  states  cannot 
be  reached,  to  adopt  reasonable  emergency  conservation 
measures,  subject  to  adequate  safeguards  for  other  states 
against  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  action,  including  pro- 
cedures for  the  settlement  of  differences. 

It  was  urged  by  some  other  delegations  that 
the  coastal  state  should  be  given  virtual  jurisdic- 


'Ibid.,  Feb.  20, 1956,  p.  298. 
lay  28,   7956 


'  For  text,  see  annex  1. 
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tion  over  fisheries  to  an  indeterminate  extent  off 
its  coast,  subject  only  to  certain  broad  principles 
of  action  which  would,  however,  be  interpreted 
unilaterally  by  each  government  exercising  such 
control.  However,  neither  of  these  formulas 
proved  to  be  generally  acceptable. 

In  attempting  to  clarify  the  concept  of  con- 
servation, the  U.S.  delegation  took  a  position  in 
support  of  the  definition  of  the  objectives  of  con- 
servation approved  by  the  U.N.  International 
Technical  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  the 
Living  Resources  of  the  Sea,  held  at  Rome  in  1955.4 
While  all  other  governments  represented  at 
Ciudad  Trujillo  had  likewise  supported  that  defi- 
nition, an  effort  was  made  at  Ciudad  Trujillo  to 
introduce  into  this  essentially  scientific  concept 
some  inadequately  defined  social  and  economic  ob- 
jectives. The  impossibility  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  this  modification  of  the  Rome  conference 
concept  was  noted  in  the  resolution. 

It  was  clear  that  little  advantage  was  to  be 
gained  from  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea.  The  strongly  held  differ- 
ences of  view  among  the  various  countries  were 
well  known.  Consequently,  the  conference  merely 
stated  that  there  existed  a  diversity  of  positions 
among  the  states  on  this  subject  and  left  it  for 
future  consideration.  The  final  paragraph  of  the 
resolution  calls  for  continued  diligence  by  the  gov- 
ernments in  considering  the  problems  on  which 
agreement  had  not  been  reached  with  a  view  to 
finding  adequate  solutions. 

Technical  Discussions 

A  large  number  of  technical  papers  were  pre- 
sented and  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  Commit- 
tees I  and  II.  In  the  former,  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  need  for  further  information  regard- 
ing the  continental  shelf  and  its  resources.  The 
relationship  of  the  shelf  to  the  land  mass,  techni- 
cal problems  involved  with  the  exploitation  of  its 
resources,  and  problems  associated  with  cables  and 
pipelines  were  among  the  subjects  receiving  special 
consideration.  A  strong  tendency  was  manifest  to 
adopt  the  term  "terrace"  (zocalo)  for  the  sub- 
marine land  areas  under  discussion,  since  it  in- 
cluded not  only  the  surface  of  the  continental 
shelf  but  also  the  slope  and  the  land  mass  under- 
neath as  well.    Great  interest  was  shown  in  the 


'  I  or  the  report  of  the  Rome  conference,  see  U.N.  doc. 
A/Conf.   10/5/Rev.  2. 


technical  possibilities  of  exploiting  resources  of 
the  slope  even  beyond  the  depth  of  200  meters. 

In  Committee  II  papers  on  oceanography,  ma- 
rine biology,  and  specific  fishery  problems  were 
of  special  importance.  The  committee  rapporteur, 
in  his  report,  noted  particularly  the  discussion 
over  the  "biome"  concept,  during  which  differing 
viewpoints  were  expressed  by  the  delegations  o: 
Chile  and  the  United  States.  While  the  Chilean 
representative  supported  the  concept  of  the  biome; 
as  a  valid  basis  for  studying  the  living  resources 
of  the  sea,  the  U.S.  delegation  presented  the  view 
that  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  biome  con- 
cept to  the  ocean  (unless  the  ocean  as  a  whole  is 
considered  as  one  biome)  and  because  specific 
fishery  problems  are  associated  with  stocks  of  fish 
that  frequently  move  through  wide  areas  of  the 
ocean,  the  biome  concept  does  not  serve  as  a  suita- 
ble basis  for  fishery  conservation  studies. 

Committee  III,  in  addition  to  approving  the 
Resolution  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  also  adopted  a 
resolution  concerning  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter- American  Oceanographic  Institute.  Based 
largely  on  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  delegation 
of  Mexico,  the  resolution  calls  upon  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to  con 
tinue  and  accelerate  its  studies  on  the  possibility 
of  establishing  such  an  institute  in  accordance 
with  resolution  LXXXIV  of  the  Caracas  con- 
ference. The  resolution,  moreover,  makes  various 
suggestions  concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of 
the  institute,  recommending  that  it  consist  not 
only  of  a  central  headquarters  but  also  of  a  num- 
ber of  subregional  branches  responsible  for  carry- 
ing on  extensive  programs  of  research  in  problems 
of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea.  The  conference 
in  this  resolution  also  urged  the  Pan  American  In 
stitute  of  Geography  and  History  to  carry  for- 
ward its  work  of  coordinating  oceanographic 
studies.  The  practical  possibility  of  actually  set- 
ting up  in  the  near  future  an  institute  of  the  scope 
indicated  in  the  resolution,  and  involving  the  ex 
pense  which  such  an  organization  would  entail, 
was  recognized  by  many  delegations  as  being  ex 
tremely  limited. 

In  the  final  meeting  of  the  conference,  various 
delegations  took  the  opportunity  to  state  the  views 
of  their  governments  on  subjects  which  had  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  Resolution  of 
Ciudad  Trujillo  and  particularly  those  on  which 
agreement  had  not  been  reached.  Some  delega- 
tions advanced  the  view,  directly  or  indirectly, 
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hat  the  work  of  the  Ciudad  Trujillo  conference 
eft  untouched  the  Resolution  of  Mexico  City  on 
erritorial  waters  and  related  matters.  In  view 
f  these  and  other  expressions  of  opinion  the  U.S. 
[©legation  included  in  the  Final  Act  a  brief  state- 
nent  on  these  questions,  which  pointed  out,  among 
>ther  things,  that  the  Resolution  of  Ciudad  Tru- 
illo  constitutes  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
ixpression  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  the  subjects  referred  to  therein.5 


tNNEX  1 


Resolution  of  Ciudad  Trujillo 


The  Inter-American  Specialized  Conference  on  "Con- 
ervation  of  Natural  Resources:  Continental  Shelf  and 
•larine  Waters", 

JOWSIDERING  : 

That  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
itates,  in  fulfillment  of  Resolution  LXXXIV  of  the  Tenth 
nter-American  Conference  held  in  Caracas  in  March  1954, 
onvoked  this  Inter-American  Specialized  Conference  "for 
he  purpose  of  studying  as  a  whole  the  different  aspects 
bf  the  juridical  and  economic  system  governing  the  sub- 
marine shelf,  oceanic  waters,  and  their  natural  resources 
n  the  light  of  present-day  scientific  knowledge" ;  and 

That  the  Conference  has  carried  out  the  comprehensive 
tudy  that  was  assigned  to  it, 


lESOLVES  : 

To  submit  for  consideration  by  the  American  States  the 
ollowing  conclusions: 

1.  The  sea-bed  and  subsoil  of  the  continental  shelf, 
ontinental  and  insular  terrace,  or  other  submarine  areas, 
.djacent  to  the  coastal  state,  outside  the  area  of  the 
erritorial  sea,  and  to  a  depth  of  200  meters  or,  beyond 
hat  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters 
idmits  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
(he  sea-bed  and  subsoil,  appertain  exclusively  to  that 
tate  and  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  control, 
i  2.  Agreement  does  not  exist  among  the  states  here  rep- 
resented with  respect  to  the  juridical  regime  of  the 
raters  which  cover  said  submarine  areas  nor  with  re- 
pect  to  the  problem  of  whether  certain  living  resources 
•elong  to  the  sea-bed  or  to  the  superjacent  waters. 

3.  Cooperation  among  states  is  of  the  utmost  desira- 
bility to  achieve  the  optimum  sustainable  yield  of  the  liv- 
ng  resources  of  the  high  seas,  bearing  in  mind  the  con- 
inued  productivity  of  all  species. 

4.  Cooperation  in  the  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas  may  be  achieved  most  effectively 
ihrough  agreements  among  the  states  directly  interested 
in  such  resources. 


*  For  text  of  the  U.S.  statement,  see  annex  2.    Copies  of 
he  Final  Act  of  the  conference  may  be  obtained  from 
n  American  Union,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Aay  28,   1956 


"».  In  any  event,  the  coastal  state  has  a  special  interest 
in  the  continued  productivity  of  the  living  resources  of 
the  high  seas  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea. 

6.  Agreement  does  not  exist  among  the  states  repre- 
sented at  this  Conference  either  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  special  interest  of  the  coastal  state  or 
as  to  how  the  economic  and  social  factors  which  such, 
state  or  other  interested  states  may  invoke  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  evaluating  the  purposes  of  conser- 
vation programs. 

7.  There  exists  a  diversity  of  positions  among  the 
states  represented  at  this  Conference  with  respect  to  the- 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea. 

II 

Therefore,  this  Conference  does  not  express  an  opinion 
concerning  the  positions  of  the  various  participating  states 
on  the  matters  on  which  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  and 

Recommends  : 

That  the  American  States  continue  diligently  with  the 
consideration  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
2,  6,  and  7  of  this  Resolution  with  a  view  to  reaching 
adequate  solutions. 


ANNEX  2 


Statement  for  Final  Act  of  the  Delegation  of  the- 
United  States  of  America 

In  view  of  certain  statements  made  by  other  Delega- 
tions at  the  final  Plenary  Session  of  this  Conference  on 
March  27,  or  inserted  in  this  Final  Act,  the  Delegation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  wishes  to  record  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize  a  right  on  the  part  of  a  coastal  state,  as  claimed 
by  certain  Delegations,  to  exclusive  control  over  the 
resources  of  the  high  seas.  The  United  States  maintains 
that,  in  accordance  with  international  law,  fishery  regu- 
lations adopted  by  one  state  cannot  be  imposed  on  nationals 
of  other  states  on  the  high  seas  except  by  agreement 
of  the  governments  concerned.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  Delegation  also  wishes  to  record  the  fact  that  it 
made  a  specific  proposal  for  the  Conference  which  would, 
if  adopted,  effectively  meet  the  conservation  problem  that 
would  be  posed  in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  interested 
states,  including  the  coastal  state,  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  need  for  and  application  of  conservation  measures. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize  that  a  state  has  competence  to  determine  the 
breadth  of  its  territorial  sea  apart  from  international  law. 

(c)  The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  also  wishes 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  broader  consideration 
having  been  given  at  this  Conference  than  at  any  pre- 
vious inter-American  meeting  to  the  various  aspects  of 
the  subjects  on  its  agenda,  the  present  Resolution  of 
Ciudad  Trujillo  constitutes  the  latest  and  most  authorita- 
tive expression  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  the  subjects  discussed  therein. 
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The  Role  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 


oy  James  J.  Wadsworth 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 


We  are  now  at  an  auspicious  point  in  the  long 
road  of  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  ne- 
gotiations. For  the  first  time  we  can  see  clearly 
a  path  ahead  that  leads  to  the  actual  establishment 
of  an  agency  and  the  beginning  of  its  useful  work. 
The  steps  which  are  before  us  are  clear-cut — there 
will  be  a  world  conference  opening  in  late  Sep- 
tember at  United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New 
York,  which  we  hope  will  conclude  by  approving 
a  statute  and  opening  it  for  signature.  Then  a 
preparatory  commission,  composed  of  the  12- 
nation  negotiating  group  with  6  other  states  to  be 
elected  by  the  world  conference,  will  begin  advance 
planning  for  the  agency,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  statute  is  being  ratified  by  the  signatory  na- 
tions. By  the  middle  of  next  year  the  necessary 
18  states  may  have  ratified  the  statute  and  a  first 
general  conference  of  the  agency  can  be  called 
to  complete  election  of  the  first  board  of  governors. 
Then  the  agency's  work  can  start  in  earnest. 

The  goal  is  thus  to  have  the  agency  begin  its 
work  a  little  over  a  year  from  now.  Each  of  the 
steps  which  I  have  outlined  could,  of  course,  run 
into  difficulties  and  lead  to  delays,  but  the  schedule 
is  a  feasible  one  and  we  intend  to  bend  every  effort 
to  seeing  that  it  is  met.  We  could  hardly  have 
been  so  confident  last  fall,  despite  the  unanimous 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
favor  of  the  "atoms-for-peace"  resolution.2    There 


1  Address  made  before  the  Nuclear  Energy  Writers  Asso- 
clatlon  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  May  9  (U.S./U.N.  press 
release  2411  dated  May  8).  Ambassador  Wadsworth 
represented  the  United  states  in  the  12-natlon  group  which 
negotiated  the  draft  statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

2  inn. i.i  r  i  \  of  Dec.  19,  1055,  p.  10:50.  For  text  of  resolu- 
tion, see  ibid.,  Nov.  14,  1855,  p.  801. 


was  then  no  real  agreement  as  to  what  the  agenc 
statute  should  be,  and  there  had  been  much  fran 
criticism  and  open  expression  of  suspicion  of  tl 
motives  of  the  original  negotiating  group  of  eigh 
as  well  as  a  number  of  general  objections  voiced  b 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  significance  of  which  ws 
uncertain. 

Now  we  have  a  draft  statute  unanimously  &\ 
proved  by  the  expanded  12-nation  negotiatin 
group.3  We  have  also  passed  successfully  a  cri 
cial  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  to  reac 
agreement  which  was  voiced  in  the  General  As 
sembly  last  fall. 

Genuine  Desire  for  Agreement 

I  believe  that  the  most  promising  factor  of  th 
negotiations  just  concluded  was  the  spirit  of  cc 
operation  which  prevailed  among  the  12  delega 
tions  representing  the  major  areas  and  politics 
viewpoints  of  the  world.  There  was  a  general  d( 
sire  for  agreement  which  was  not  the  syntheti 
cooperation  which  pretends  that  difficulties  don 
exist  and  shoves  problems  to  one  side.  It  was  th 
more  realistic  spirit  which  frankly  recognizes  a 
kinds  of  opposition  and  works  to  reconcile  ther 
in  a  mutually  acceptable  solution.  If  we  can  con 
tinue  this  same  effort  to  reconcile  disagreement 
in  the  world  conference  and  during  the  labor  o 
planning  and  establishing  the  agency,  the  hopefu 
schedule  which  I  have  outlined  can  become 
reality. 

I  think  that  some  people  lost  hope  and  becam 


3  For  text  of  draft  statute,  see  ibid.,  May  14, 195G,  p.  819 
for  final  communique  at  conclusion  of  12-nation  talk: 
see  ibid.,  Apr.  30,  1956,  p.  729. 
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■ynical  about  the  proposed  agency  in  the  2i/>  years 
-nice  President  Eisenhower's  speech  of  December 
3,  L953,  before  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
ilv.  Those  whose  hope  is  weakened  are,  I  believe, 
those  who  expected  too  much.  The  time  that  has 
mm  taken  in  these  negotiations  has  not  been  un- 
•itible.  We  are  dealing  with  a  new  and  com- 
plex science  which  is  only  now  moving  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  scientists  to  the  drawing  boards 
of  the  engineers.  The  first  practical  application 
of  this  new  science  has  been  to  military  purposes, 
md  the  new  emphasis  on  peaceful  uses  has  had  to 
proceed  cautiously.  Furthermore,  we  have  tried 
to  make  the  establishment  of  this  agency  the  oc- 
casion for  a  new  understanding  between  the  East 
and  the  "West  in  our  divided  world.  We  have 
:hus  undertaken  an  extremely  complex  and  ardu- 
ms  task  with  many  political  and  technical  aspects. 
Much  careful  work,  much  exploration  of  the  prob- 
lems and  of  the  varying  views  of  many  nations 
das  had  to  go  into  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
-olid  and  practicable  agency. 

ffhat  the  Agency  Will  Do 

Now  that  we  can  foresee  an  agency  coming  into 
?xistence  at  a  fairly  definite  time,  the  natural  ques- 
tion is :  What  will  this  agency  do  ? 

One  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  by 
looking  at  the  functions  authorized  in  the  new 
lraft  statute  published  on  April  25.  The  work 
)i  the  agency  will  be  devoted  to  accelerating  and 
enlarging  "the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to 
fhe  peace,  health,  and  prosperity  of  the  world." 
Specifically,  the  agency  will  have  authority  to  do 
:he  following  things : 

1.  To  encourage  and  assist  research  and  de- 
velopment and  peaceful  application  of  atomic 
energy ; 

2.  To  perform  any  operation  or  service  useful 
in  achieving  its  general  purposes; 

3.  To  make  provision  for  atomic  materials  for 
Uomic  research  and  application; 

4.  To  foster  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information; 

•">.  To  encourage  the  exchange  of  scientists  and 
•xperts ; 

6.  To  establish  and  administer  safeguards; 

7.  To  establish  and  apply  health  and  safety 
standards;  and 

8.  To  acquire  or  establish  plants  and  facilities 
necessary  to  carry  out  these  functions. 


The  potential  scope  of  work  of  the  agency  is 
thus  extremely  broad — it  can  do  almost  anything 
found  useful  by  its  members  in  the  peaceful  appli- 
cation of  atomic  energy.  The  actual  extent  of 
what  it  does  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  deci- 
sions of  the  members,  expressed  through  the  gov- 
erning organs  of  the  agency,  as  to  just  which  of 
these  authorized  functions  should  be  performed. 
These  decisions  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such 
practical  considerations  as  the  costs  the  members 
are  willing  to  bear  and  the  adequacy  of  available 
facilities  or  channels  of  supply.  I  will  not  try 
to  predict  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  the  agency 
initially  wTill  make  use  of  all  its  powers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  assume  that  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  set  up  agency  research  facilities 
and  to  have  the  agency  perform  certain  potentially 
valuable  services  such  as  the  processing  of 
materials. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  some  things  which  an 
agency  with  broad  membership  can  do  better  than 
any  more  informal  or  bilateral  arrangement. 
These  include  the  systematic  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  a  worldwide  basis,  the  establishment  of 
uniform  health  and  safety  standards,  the  exchange 
of  information  about  research  underway  to  en- 
able nations  to  avoid  costly  duplication,  the  in- 
ventorying of  available  resources,  and  the  au- 
thoritative evaluation  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
nuclear  power. 

The  field  of  useful  activity  is  thus  very  large, 
and,  as  I  look  at  the  work  to  be  done,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  agency  will  make  an  important 
contribution  from  the  beginning  of  its  work.  In- 
deed the  difficulty  will  be  to  decide  how  the  re- 
sources which  the  members  agree  to  make  avail- 
able can  be  apportioned  to  meet  the  needs. 

Why  We  Need  an  Agency  To  Do  This  Work 

I  have  said  that  the  agency  will  find  much  use- 
ful work  to  do.  Some  people  have  asked,  how- 
ever, why  we  should  turn  to  an  international 
agency  to  do  this  work. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  question.  The  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  agency  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  and  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  any  large 
international  body  is  fraught  with  difficulties. 
But  we  can  achieve  things  through  an  agency 
which  we  could  not  hope  to  attain  in  other  ways. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  indicated  by  the 
President's  original  speech  before  the  United  Na- 
tions.   That  speech  dealt  with  the  peaceful  uses 
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of  atomic  energy,  but,  even  more  important,  it 
dealt  with  the  reviving  of  hopes  for  broad  coopera- 
tion and  relaxation  of  tension  in  the  world.  At 
that  time  the  President  spoke  of  his  proposal  as 
possibly  a  "new  channel  for  peaceful  discussion" 
which  might  lead  the  way  out  of  the  frustrations 
and  inertia  of  other  negotiations.  If  our  concern 
were  solely  with  spreading  the  benefits  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  to  other  countries, 
we  could  perhaps  achieve  this  equally  well  through 
expansion  of  our  system  of  bilateral  agreements. 
By  bilateral  or  regional  arrangements,  we  could 
make  materials  or  technology  available  to  any 
friendly  country  in  a  position  to  benefit.  Our 
vision,  however,  is  of  cooperation  in  atomic  energy 
as  a  bridge  and  an  avenue  to  peace.  To  achieve 
this  broader  vision,  we  must  build  an  organization 
in  which  we  can  enlist  nations  of  diverse  political 
views  and  stages  of  development. 

A  second  major  reason  for  promoting  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  through  an  international 
agency  is  the  crucial  task  of  safeguarding  expand- 
ing peaceful  atomic  energy  activities  throughout 
the  world.  From  the  first  consideration  of  this 
problem  of  control  and  safeguards,  in  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1946  and 
1947,  the  seriousness  and  difficulty  of  the  task  has 
been  recognized.  Put  simply,  the  difficulty  is 
that,  at  the  same  time  that  atomic  power  is  pro- 
duced, fissionable  material  usable  in  weapons  is 
produced  by  the  same  reaction.  Every  atomic 
power  plant  is  thus  a  weapons-material  producing 
plant.  This  duality  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  effec- 
tive safeguards  if  the  growing  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy  is  not  to  lead  to  mutual  suspicion 
and  tensions  and  the  development  of  military 
stockpiles  in  many  nations.  The  safeguards  must 
also  include  careful  regulation  of  health  and  safety 
conditions. 

If  safeguards  and  controls  are  to  be  reliable  and 
thus  give  reassurance  to  nations  who  rely  on  them, 
these  safeguards  must  be  effective  and  uniform. 
Ultimately,  there  must  be  a  comprehensive  system 
uniformly  applied.  This  has  been  our  objective 
in  the  framing  of  the  statute  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  and  this  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why 
such  an  agency  is  essential  as  part  of  our  efforts 
to  maintain  world  peace. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  control  problem 
is  the  practical  importance  of  linking  control  ac- 
tivities with  creative  work  in  the  promotion  of  the 


peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.     An  agency  which 
was  simply  an  inspecting  organization,  an  atomij 
police  force,  would  have  a  negative  role  and  frorr 
the  start  would  be  doomed  to  failure.     Nation: 
would  understandably  resent  such  supervision) 
Control  and  inspection  in  themselves  would  be  un-J 
likely  to  be  successful  if  they  were  applied  by  merl 
without  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  interesl 
in  peaceful  programs  that  will  enable  them  tcl 
understand  and  supervise  the  dangerous  processes  J 
Competent  men  could  never  be  obtained  and  kepi 
interested  in  an  organization  with  only  policing 
functions.     They  must  have  the  satisfaction  oi 
working  in  an  organization  where  the  necessary  ) 
safeguarding  activity  is  intimately  linked  up  witr. 
the  achievement  of  the  beneficial  goals  of  a  peace- 
ful atomic  energy  program. 

Furthermore,  the  safeguarding  and  control 
measures  which  are  necessary  must,  to  be  effective, 
have  the  full  assent  and  support  of  each  natior 
whose  atomic  energy  project  is  subject  to  inspec- 
tion.  I  believe  that  this  can  only  be  achieved  il 
the  safeguards  are  administered  by  an  interna- 
tional body  in  which  each  inspected  nation  has  a 
voice.  The  burdens  and  intrusions  of  inspection 
and  control  will  be  palatable  and  can  be  accepted 
if  a  nation  has  participated  in  establishing  these 
controls  and  has  voluntarily  accepted  the 
intrusions. 

Sense  of  Common  Interest 

In  speaking  thus  about  the  importance  of  a 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  of 
safeguarding  the  peaceful  development  of  atomic 
energy,  I  have  touched  on  the  final  reason  why  an 
international  agency  is  important.  There  are| 
other  burdens  which  must  be  accepted.  The 
peaceful  application  of  atomic  energy  at  present 
is  in  good  part  a  burden  rather  than  an  economic 
benefit.  Great  tasks  lie  ahead  of  the  world's  sci- 
entists and  engineers  before  the  full  benefits  of 
atomic  energy  are  made  available  to  under- 
developed and  advanced  nations  alike.  Partici- 
pation in  the  agency  should  do  much  to  create 
more  awareness  and  appreciation  of  these  difficul- 
ties among  nations.  By  a  common  approach  to 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  technical  and  organiz- 
ing problems,  we  can  hope  to  draw  on  the  resources 
of  all  countries. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  last  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
enthusiasm  which  grew  out  of  the  general  aware- 
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dobs  «>t'  the  importance  of  this  agency  for  all  coun- 
tries. In  this  common  enthusiasm  the  differences 
between  the  stages  of  technical  development  of  the 
various  countries  lost  their  importance.  The 
underdeveloped  and  the  industrialized  countries 
alike  saw  a  richer  and  more  prosperous  future  as 
■  result  of  atomic  energy  and  saw  the  agency  as 
an  organization  in  which  each  could  contribute  to 
realize  that  future. 

The  word  which  the  spokesmen  of  the  various 
nations  used  to  describe  this  sense  of  common  in- 
terest was  "equality."  I  can  illustrate  this  by 
quoting  from  the  remarks  of  the  Indonesian 
spokesman  [Abu  Ilanifah].  He  said — and  you 
will  note  the  unanimity  of  view  with  the 
Netherlands — 

Of  at  least  equal  importance  for  us  is  that  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  equality.  ...  In  this  new  atomic  revolution  inter- 
national cooperation  must  stand  for  the  narrowing  of  the 
ever-widening  gap  between  the  industrialized  and  the 
under-industrialized  countries.  It  must  manifest  itself 
in  the  full  realization  and  acknowledgment  that  all  nations 
have  something  to  contribute  and  to  receive  in  return. 
Indeed,  in  warning  against  placing  any  undue  emphasis 
Upon  existing  differences  between  countries  which  are 
contributors  of  technological  means  and  fissionable  mate- 
rials and  those  which  are  not,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  from  the  excellent  statement  made  on  this  subject 
by  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands,  Ambassador 
Sehurmann.  He  said :  "Application  of  the  first  principle 
'f  real  and  effective  international  cooperation  demands 
:hat  the  cooperation  should  take  place,  so  far  as  possible, 
m  a  basis  of  equality.  The  Agency  should,  therefore,  be 
■set  up  in  such  a  way  that  instead  of  emphasizing  the 
iifference  between  the  countries  that  have  at  their  disposal 
the  material  and  technological  means  for  the  practical 
lae  of  atomic  science  and  those  which  are  still  deficient 
n  either  of  these  two  respects,  it  should  embody  the  com- 
non  and  equal  interest  of  all  countries  in  this  venture." 

To  us  in  the  United  States  it  may  appear  para- 
logical to  say  that  an  atomic  energy  agency  should 
De  established  on  the  basis  of  equality.  We  are 
Keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous  gap  in  resources 
ind  in  technical  capability  among  the  countries  of 
he  world  and  of  how  much  the  success  of  the 
igency  must  initially  depend  on  the  support  of  a 
relatively  few  nations.  We  have,  I  think  rightly, 
irgued  that  the  management  of  the  agency  must 
ake  advantage  of  the  experience  and  technical 
ibility  of  the  advanced  countries  and  give  them 
i  special  voice  in  decisions. 

Vet,  I  believe  that  this  principle  of  equality, 
"ightly  understood,  is  fundamentally  sound.  Our 
objective  is  to  bring  home  to  every  country  the 


importance  of  atomic  energy  as  a  resource  for  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  humanity;  this  we  can 
only  do  if  those  countries  play  a  positive  role, 
making  in  each  case  such  contribution  as  is  possi- 
ble. I  believe  that  all  countries  can  make  some 
contribution  to  help  others  in  this  new  program 
and  can  join  enthusiastically  in  this  work  without 
having  to  swallow  their  pride  as  beneficiaries  and 
dependents  solely.  I  think  that  national  pride  is 
a  good  and  useful  trait,  and  the  fact  that  many 
countries  through  such  pride  insist  on  assuming 
the  responsibilities  of  members  in  this  agency 
rather  than  simply  receiving  assistance  augurs 
well  for  the  health  of  the  agency. 

Responsibility  for  Controls 

This  principle  of  equality  means  also  that  each 
member  must  assume  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
agency  works  and,  in  particular,  to  see  that  the 
agency's  safeguards  are  operated  effectively.  The 
problem  of  controlling  atomic  energy  concerns 
every  nation  which  hopes  to  enjoy  the  benefits, 
and  each  member  should  share  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  adequate  Iaea  controls.  I 
was  interested  to  see  in  the  last  General  Assembly 
how  many  spokesmen  referred  to  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  of  control  out  of  an  awareness  that 
the  military  and  the  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy  can  never  be  far  apart.  By  ad- 
ministering the  necessary  safeguards  and  controls 
through  an  agency  in  which  all  members  have 
some  voice,  the  charge  is  avoided  that  these  con- 
trols are  imposed  by  the  "have"  countries  on  the 
"have  not"  countries.  Instead,  they  will  be  vol- 
untarily undertaken  by  all  countries  who  benefit 
from  the  agency's  work.  Thus,  these  safeguards 
will,  as  they  should,  be  administered  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  all  peaceful  states. 

This  spreading  realization  that  the  problem  of 
control  of  atomic  energy  concerns  the  security  of 
every  nation  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  a  conviction 
which  the  United  States  has  long  expressed.  It 
is  reflected  in  our  Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  for- 
bids export  of  fissionable  materials  except  under 
guaranties  that  such  materials  will  not  be  used  for 
any  military  purpose.  The  act  also  provides  for 
tight  restrictions  on  the  exchange  of  sensitive 
atomic  energy  data  until  "effective  and  enforce- 
able international  safeguards  against  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  have  been 
established  by  an  international  arrangement." 
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These  restrictions  are  not  because  we  wish  to 
withhold  atomic  materials  and  technology  from 
other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  our 
atomic  energy  achievements  should  benefit  other 
countries  as  well.  But  we  also  believe  that  neces- 
sary safeguards  must  accompany  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy.  We  have  taken  just 
this  position  in  the  negotiations  for  the  agency. 

You  will  recall  that  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  1953  address  spoke  of  allocations  "to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  elementary  prudence."  More 
recently,  the  same  policy  was  restated  in  the 
President's  announcement  that  20,000  kilograms 
of  uranium  235  have  been  made  available  for  dis- 
tribution outside  the  United  States.*  The  Presi- 
dent's statement  emphasized  that  the  United  States 
welcomes  progress  toward  creation  of  the  inter- 
national agency  and  will  cooperate  with  it  when  it 
comes  into  existence.  He  emphasized  also  that 
"distribution  of  special  nuclear  material  will  be 
subject  to  prudent  safeguards  against  diversion 
of  the  materials  to  nonpeaceful  purposes."  In 
this  spirit  we  have  urged  that  adequate  safeguards 
be  incorporated  in  the  draft  statute  for  the  agency. 
If  the  present  safeguarding  provisions  are  re- 
tained in  the  final  text,  and  if  these  provisions 
are  applied  effectively  by  the  agency's  board  of 
governors,  then  conditions  will  be  created  in  which 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  be  as 
generous  in  supplying  materials  for  the  agency 
as  we  would  like  to  be. 

The  technical  and  political  role  of  the  agency 
which  I  have  outlined  for  you  in  a  speculative  way 
is  a  large  and  important  one.  There  is  one  other 
possibility  which  we  must  always  bear  in  mind. 
This  is  the  President's  "atomic  pool"  proposal 
whereby  the  principal  atomic  powers  would  make 
joint  contributions  to  the  agency  and  thus  begin 
to  diminish  the  potential  destructive  power  of  the 
world's  atomic  stockpiles.  The  agency  statute 
permits  the  carrying  out  of  this  proposal  if  agree- 
ment among  the  atomic  powers  can  be  reached. 
The  United  States  continues  to  seek  such  agree- 
ment. In  the  President's  letter  of  March  1  to 
Premier  Bulganin,5  he  repeated  his  proposal  of 
December  8, 1953.  Agreement  on  this  pool  would 
do  much,  as  the  President  said,  to  "reverse  the 
present  trend  toward  a  constant  increase  in  nu- 
clear   weapons  overhanging   the   world."     It   is 


'ibid..  Mar.  l!>,  L0S6,  p.  460. 
'/'//'/.,  liar.  26,  1956,  p.  ni4. 


such  stakes  as  these  that  make  us  seek  so  earnestl 
and  persistently  the  early  establishment  of  th 
agency. 

U.S.  Position 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  from  a  statement  whic 
I  made  to  the  12-nation  conference  on  March 
last — a  statement  in  which  I  set  forth  the  guidin 
principles  which  governed  the  United  States  pos 
tion  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  an  agency, 
said  that  what  we  wanted  was — 

to  create  an  agency  with  authority  and  capability  equ; 
to  the  great  purpose  we  have  agreed  upon ;  an  agency  wit 
clearly  defined  functions,  with  flexible  powers  to  posses 
and  make  useful  disposition  of  fissionable  materials;  a 
agency,  uninhibited  by  an  arbitrary  budget  ceiling,  ab 
to  tap  the  financial  resources  of  countries  willing  to  leD 
it  money;  an  agency  responsive  to  the  opinions  of  tt 
world  as  a  whole,  responsibly  arrived  at,  but  with  enoug 
independence  in  its  day-to-day  decisions  to  permit  effe 
tive  discharge  of  its  executive  duties;  an  agency  whic 
can  win  the  support  of  the  nations  most  able  to  provide  i 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  statute  as  now  writte 
provides  for  such  an  agency ;  it  is  my  fervent  hop 
that  the  conference  next  fall  will  approve  tb 
statute  as  it  stands  in  substance.  Any  materia 
weakening  of  the  structure,  as  we  see  it,  woul 
seriously  jeopardize  the  support  which  thi 
agency  needs. 
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rhe  Problem  of  Forced  Labor 


/Statement  by  John  C.  Baker 

x .  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council x 


One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  is  the  preservation  and  advance- 
nent  of  human  dignity  and  human  rights.  It  is  a 
ield  in  which  the  United  Nations,  to  be  effective, 
mist  exercise  ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  ac- 
ivity. 

The  charter  itself  reflects  the  concern  which  the 
ounders  of  the  United  Nations  felt  for  this  im- 
•ortant  work,  since  the  only  commission  it  men- 
ions  is  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  of  the  various 
apects  of  violations  of  human  rights  is  the  exist- 
nce  of  forced  labor — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
lany  people  wish  we  could  close  our  eyes  and 
^nore  its  existence.  There  are  other  abuses  of 
uman  rights  which  we  do  not  discuss.  That  fact 
ould  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  Council  to  avoid 
lis  subject.  But  unfortunately,  the  violations  of 
uman  freedom  and  dignity  in  this  area  have  been 
)  extensive  that  the  conscience  of  the  world  will 
ot  let  us  ignore  them.  In  fact,  it  was  through  the 
ledium  of  a  nongovernmental  organization  that 
le  problem  was  first  brought  to  our  attention. 

New  incontrovertible  facts  on  this  unhappy  sub- 
■ct  are  set  forth  in  the  report  before  us  prepared 
v  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
id  the  Director-General  of  the  International  La- 
or  Office  (E/2815) .  The  material  in  this  report 
as  already  been  investigated  by  an  Ilo  Forced 
abor  Committee,  composed  of  three  eminent  men 
f  unquestioned  integrity — Mr.  Paul  Ruegger  of 
witzerland,  a  former  president  of  the  Interna- 
onal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  Mr.  Cesar 
harlone,  a  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 

'Made  in  the  Council  on  Apr.  30  (U.S./U.X.  press  re- 
ase2398  dated  Apr.  27). 
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Uruguay ;  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Goonetilleke,  former  dis- 
trict judge  in  Ceylon.2 

After  thorough  examination  of  the  facts  the 
Committee  reached  the  "firm  conviction  that  there 
exists  in  the  world  today  definite  systems  of  forced 
labour,  (a)  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or  edu- 
cation, (b)  as  a  regular  and  normal  means  of 
carrying  out  state  plans  and  projects  for  economic 
development."  These  general  conclusions  con- 
firmed decisions  made  by  the  previous  U.N.-Ilo 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor  about  the 
existence  of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  the  countries  under  its  direct  influence.  This 
new  report  is  of  special  importance  because  it  con- 
clusively establishes  that  the  same  system  also 
exists  under  the  Communist  regime  on  mainland 
China  and  in  Albania,  two  areas  which  were  not 
covered  in  the  previous  report. 

It  is  not  our  function  to  go  into  great  detail  on 
the  information  contained  in  the  bulky  document 
before  us.  The  details  are  there  for  all  to  read. 
It  is  our  responsibility,  however,  to  appraise  and 
evaluate.  Much  of  the  information,  it  should  be 
noted,  came  directly  from  official  organs  of  the 
two  areas  concerned.  Other  information  came 
from  victims  of  the  system  who  have  since  escaped 
and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  world 
about  what  they  experienced. 

"Corrective"  Labor  in  Albania 

First  a  few  words  about  Albania.  The  Albanian 
Penal  Code  makes  elaborate  provisions  for  "cor- 
rective labor"  and  banishment  of  citizens  to  con- 
centration and  labor  camps.     Over  the  past  10 


"The  text  of  the  ILO  Committee's  report,  dated  Mar. 
17,  1956,  is  contained  in  ILO  doc.  G.B.  132/4/1. 
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years  some  40  political  prisons  and  concentration 
camps  have  been  in  operation  in  Albania,  at  one 
time  or  another,  in  which  approximately  16,000 
people  have  perished.  Among  these  are  included 
distinguished  persons  whose  only  crime  was  that 
of  being  born  into  a  social  group  considered  hos- 
tile by  the  Communist  government.  Innocent  Al- 
banian women  and  children  have  been  forced  to 
labor  under  conditions  already  well  known  to  this 
Council. 

After  examining  the  material  which  reflected 
these  conditions,  the  Ilo  Forced  Labor  Commit- 
tee concluded : 

In  view  of  the  declared  purpose  of  the  [Albanian] 
Penal  Code  and  the  wide  and  flexible  manner  in  which 
the  definitions  which  it  contains  concerning  acts  consid- 
ered contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  State  can  be  inter- 
preted, the  legislation  in  force  in  Albania  could  constitute 
a  basis  for  a  system  of  forced  labour  for  political  pur- 
poses, aiming  at  the  correction  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  ideology  of  the  Government. 

Forced  labour  for  economic  purposes  appears  to  have 
been  established  in  the  form  of  extensive  projects  based 
on  legislative  and  administrative  provisions  which  au- 
thorise the  recruiting,  mobilisation  and  direction  of  work- 
ers for  carrying  out  the  economic  plans  of  the  State. 

The  penalties  imposed  for  failure  to  fulfil  the  stand- 
ards set  for  individual  output  and  the  system  of  labour 
discipline  permit,  among  other  sanctions,  the  imposition 
of  forced  labour  as  a  corrective  measure. 

Thus  the  world  has  once  again  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  oppression  of  human  beings  on 
a  systematic  and  widespread  basis.  The  fact  that 
Albania  has  but  a  small  population  does  not  dimin- 
ish the  moral  reaction  we  instinctively  feel  toward 
such  a  situation. 

"Reform  Through  Labor"  in  Red  China 

It  is  even  more  shocking  to  know  that  this  form 
of  modern  slavery  has  also  been  introduced  to  the 
mainland  of  China  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime.  Although  information  has  long  been 
available  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  em- 
ploying forced-labor  systems  and  other  severe 
forms  of  punishment  which  are  contrary  to  pro- 
visions of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  it  was  only 
in  1954  that  the  Chinese  Communists  themselves 
revealed  the  vast  extent  and  systematic  nature  of 
this  program  by  adopting  laws  and  regulations 
putting  forced  labor  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  institution  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  Chinese  people  is  closely  patterned  after  the 
experience  and  practice  of  the  U.S.S.K.    This  is 


no  accident.  Lo  Jui-ching,  Minister  of  Public  6 
curity  and  head  of  the  Communist  Chinese  MV 
himself  made  this  clear  when  he  submitted  the  m 
forced-labor  law  to  the  Government  Administr 
tion  Council  in  1954  by  stating : 

During  the  process  of  preparation,  assistance  was   s 
ceived  from  Soviet  legal  experts,  and  many  discussic 
were  held  and  revisions  made. 

The  report  before  us  contains  laws,  regulatioi 
and  policy  statements  from  Communist  Chi: 
which  discuss  the  administration  and  purpos 
of  their  forced-labor  system.  It  includes  the  fv 
forced-labor  code  of  Communist  China — Regul 
tions  Governing  Reform  Through  Labor.  It  al 
contains  material  from  eyewitness  sources.  T 
information  shows  that  wide  segments  of  the  po 
ulation  are  considered  as  class  enemies  and  treat 
like  criminal  elements,  that  a  major  purpose  I 
the  system  is  to  compel  allegiance  to  the  politic 
views  of  the  ruling  regime,  and  that  the  syste 
is  used  for  economic  purposes. 

The  system  is  directed,  first  and  foremost, 
eliminating  any  shades  of  opinion  and  thoug 
which   differ   from   those   of   the   regime.     TP 
was  made  clear  as  early  as  1949  by  Mao  Ts 
tung  in  his  essay  "On  the  People's  Democrat 
Dictatorship" : 

The  reactionaries  must  be  deprived  of  the  right 
voice  their  opinions ;  only  the  people  [and  Mao  explicit 
meant  that  in  Communist  China  only  certain  types 
persons  are  "people"]  have  that  right.  Those  belongi 
to  reactionary  classes  or  groups  would  be  given  a  char 
to  reform  themselves  through  labor  into  new  persoi 
but  only  on  condition  that  they  do  not  rebel,  sabotage, 
create  disturbances. 

Mao  stated  that  this  could  be  referred  to  as 
"benevolent  policy"  but  that  it  would  be  "compi 
sorily  imposed  upon  those  originally  from  enen 
classes.  ...  If  they  do  not  want  to  work  the  Pe 
pie's  State  will  force  them  to  do  so." 

What  this  means  in  forced-labor  camps  was  l 
vealed  in  a  broadcast  from  Peiping  on  October  1 
1951,  concerning  the  Ching-ho  Forced  Lab 
Camp : 

When  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's  treatise  "On  the  P<i 
pie's  Democratic  Dictatorship"  and  the  policy  of  refor 
through  labor  were  explained  to  the  criminal^, 
showed  signs  of  violent  mental  revolt.  Some  of  tin 
burst  into  tears,  some  lost  their  appetite  for  food,  soi 
wrote  death  notes,  and  some  attempted  suicide  or  escap 
To  meet  the  situation,  responsible  officials  of  the  fai 
made  the  criminals  fully  understand  that  reform  throu 
labor  was  a  liberal  measure  taken  by  the  people  and  t 
State  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  counterrevolutionaries 
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ew  life  ami  was  therefore  their  only  means  of  bavin 
•w  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  process  is  praised  in  the 
Ihinese  Communist  press  as  a  significant  contri- 
ution  to  the  national  economy  and  was  adopted 
ith  that  end  in  view.  Production  figures  have 
eon  given  by  the  Chinese  Communist  press  which 
low  that  they  consider  forced  labor  to  be  of  con- 
derable  economic  importance.  These  figures  can 
e  found  in  the  documents  before  us.  On  Septeni- 
cr  7,  1954,  furthermore,  the  Peiping  People's 
Kiili/  revealed  that  83  percent  of  the  persons  in 
mtinement  in  Communist  China  had  been  as- 
gned  to  forced  labor  and  indicated  that  they 
civ  doing  such  jobs  as  cutting  timber,  construct - 
ig  buildings,  and  building  water  conservation  in- 
allations,  railways,  and  highways.  Shortly 
ver  a  month  later  it  stated,  "Production  from  cor- 
>ctive  labor  .  .  .  has  now  reached  impressive 
poportions,  and  is  playing  a  real  role  in  na- 
onal  economic  reconstruction,"  a  comment  simi- 
tr  to  that  of  Lo  Jui-ching  that  "Production  under 
ie  reformatory  labor  program  has  contributed 
gnificantly  to  the  supply  of  commodities  to  meet 
ie  requirements  of  basic  national  development." 
It  is  thus  clear  that  forced  labor  is  used  in 
ommunist  China  for  both  political  and  economic 
urposes.  The  vast  extent  of  the  system  is  re- 
sated  by  the  production  figures  cited  by  their  own 
purees  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Regulations  make 
aborate  provisions  for  various  types  of  forced 
bor  institutions,  including  provisions  for  camps 
:  3,000  or  more  prisoners. 

The  Ilo  Committee,  after  examining  this  exten- 
ve  material,  concluded : 

IThe  guiding  principle  ...  is  that  persons  hostile  to  the 
siine  (described  usually  as  "counter-revolutionary  ele- 
■nts,  feudal  landlords  and  bureaucrat-capitalists")  must 
deprived  of  political  rights  and  compelled  to  reform 
rough  labour. 

...  in  application  of  this  principle,  the  legislation  has 
f  up  a  very  highly  organised  system  of  forced  labour, 
i  prisons  and  labour  camps,  for  the  purpose  of  political 
<  n-ion  and  education.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  [This]  system  of  forced  labour  ...  is  being  used 
*  a  vast  scale  for  carrying  out  State  programmes  of  eco- 
^mic  development  [and]  .  .  .  the  Government  is  thus 
'tiM-ripting  labour  on  a  large  scale  to  further  its  eco- 
Jniic  plans. 

.  .  [This]  legislation  .  .  .  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
i|emporary  or  emergency  character  or  resulting  from  the 
led  for  reconstruction  but  is  inspired  by  a  definite  policy 
^d  down  by  the  legislators  of  the  People's  Republic. 

.  .  the  elaborateness  of  the  machinery  set  up  by  the 
kislation  and  the  figures  mentioned  in  .  .  .  newspaper 


articles  .  .  .  convince  [the  Committee]  that  forced  labour 
exisis  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons Involved  represents  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
total  population. 

[While]  .  .  .  the  legislation  contains  certain  provisions 
which  should  secure  reasonably  good  treatment  for  pris- 
oners and  persons  in  forced  labour  camps,  .  .  .  from  the 
other  information  before  it  .  .  .  the  Committee  must  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  legislative 
provisions  are  actually  applied  in  practice.  The  many 
concordant  reports  of  abuses  in  the  procedure  for  sen- 
tence, in  the  conditions  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  and 
in  the  "disciplinary  measures"  taken  cannot  be  ignored. 

Reported  Improvements  in  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  tragic  that  such  serious  revelations  should 
be  made  at  a  time  when  there  have  been  reports  of 
improved  conditions  in  some  forced-labor  camps  in 
the  ideological  center  of  the  system — the  U.S.S.R. 
Many  reported  improvements,  for  example,  ap- 
parently followed  the  dramatic  strikes  at  Vorkuta 
and  elsewhere.  In  addition,  many  people  were  ap- 
parently released  as  a  result  of  the  1953  amnesty, 
although  persons  sentenced  to  forced  labor  for 
political  reasons  wTere  not  among  them.  The  Sep- 
tember 1955  amnesty  may  have  released  many 
more,  although  it  is  impossible  to  verify  this. 
There  have  also  been  reports  that  the  aspects  of  the 
Penal  Code  which  were  most  strongly  criticized 
by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor  may 
be  under  revision,  and  there  have  even  been  objec- 
tions recently  by  Soviet  officials  against  the  sys- 
tem of  labor  direction. 

The  Ilo  Forced  Labor  Committee,  perhaps  with 
these  reports  in  mind,  recognized  that  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  the  situation  in  certain 
countries  since  1953  but  concluded,  "while  this  in 
itself  is  satisfactory,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
major  advance,  since  the  Committee  is  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  systems  mentioned  above 
should  in  any  case  be  completely  abolished." 

There  is  as  yet  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  taken  steps  to  abolish  its  forced-labor 
system  or  significantly  alter  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic role  in  Soviet  society,  and  we  cannot  even 
accurately  assess  the  causes  for  these  changes 
which  have  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  world  opinion,  as  expressed  through  this 
Council,  has  played  its  role. 

The  United  Nations  can  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  investigations  of  the  forced-labor  issue 
have  undoubtedly  materially  helped  to  improve 
the  lot  of  a  great  number  of  fellow  human  beings. 

There  is  no  evidence,  I  repeat,  that  any  steps 
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are  being  taken  to  abolish  the  system  itself.  And 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  result  for  which  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  has  always  striven.  The 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
mand that  United  Nations  efforts  continue  until 
that  end  is  reached. 


Text  off  Resolution  on  Forced  Labor  ' 

U.N.  doc.  E/Res  (XXI) /10 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Office  on  Forced  Labour,  prepared 
in  response  to  Council  resolution  524  (XVII)  and 
General  Assembly  resolution  740  (VIII), 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  the  question  of 
forced  labour  is  to  be  considered  at  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  International  Labour  Conference  in 
June, 

Having  received  the  communication  of  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  ILO  transmitting  the  decision 
of  the  Governing  Body  to  establish  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  the  ILO  on  forced  labour  and  to  seek  the 
collaboration  of  the  United  Nations, 

Recognizing  that  the  ILO  has  special  responsibil- 
ities in  this  field  and  is  giving  particular  attention 
to  measures  designed  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of 
forced  labour, 

1.  Condemns  all  forms  of  forced  labour,  wherever 
they  exist,  which  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and,  in  particular,  all 
systems  of  forced  labour  which  are  employed  as  a 
means  of  political  coercion  or  punishment  for  hold- 
ing or  expressing  political  views,  and  which  are  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  constitute  an  important  element 
in  the  economy  of  a  given  country ; 

2.  Urges  that  action  be  taken  towards  the  elimina- 
tion of  forced  labour  wherever  it  may  exist ; 

3.  Commends  the  ILO  for  the  action  it  has  taken 
thus  far,  and  expresses  its  interest  in  further  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  organization ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  response  to 
the  communication  from  the  Director-General  of 
the  ILO  referred  to  above,  to  transmit  to  the  Di- 
rector-General any  information  which  he  may  re- 
ceive relating  to  forced  labour,  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Council  resolution  75  (V)  as 
amended ; 

5.  Invites  the  ILO  to  include  henceforth  in  its  an- 
nual report  to  the  Council  an  account  of  action 
taken  in  this  field. 


1  Sponsored  by  Ecuador,  France,  Netherlands, 
I'.K.,  U.S.;  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  May  1  by  a  vote  of  13-2  (Czechoslovakia, 
Q.8.S.B.),  with  3  abstentions  (Egypt,  Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia). 


Purpose  of  Resolution 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  turn  to  the  specific  actu 
which  we  can  take  at  this  session.     It  relates 
large   measure   to    the   Ilo.    The   Internatiou 
Labor  Organization  has  quietly  and  without  fa 
fare  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  bet 
working  toward  elimination  of  various  aspects  i 
forced  labor. 

Now  it  is  carrying  forward  work  preparatoi 
to  consideration  by  the  International  Labor  Co) 
ference  of  the  broad  problems  of  forced  lalx 
as  set  forth  in  the  U.N.-Ilo  Ad  Hoc  Commitfc 
report  of  1953. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  in  wholeheartt 
agreement  with  this  work  of  the  Ilo.  It  carrii 
forward  on  a  practical,  workaday  plane  much  < 
the  same  effort  we  have  made  in  the  Econom 
and  Social  Council.  The  Ilo,  as  the  internation: 
organization  with  special  competence  in  lab( 
problems,  can  confidently  be  relied  upon  by  us  1 
press  forward  vigorously  to  eliminate  systems  < 
forced  labor  wherever  they  are  found. 

Together  with  the  delegations  of  Ecuador,  tl 
Netherlands,  France,  and  the  United  Ivingdor 
the  United  States  has  cosponsored  a  resolution  d 
signed  to  facilitate  this.  As  in  the  past,  it  coi 
demns  the  existence  of  forced  labor  for  politic 
and  economic  purposes.  It  requests  the  Ilo  to  coi 
tinue  its  work  in  the  field  and  to  report  on  force 
labor  to  the  Council  in  its  annual  report.  It  ah 
includes  a  request  to  the  Secretary-General  1 
transmit  any  information  he  may  receive  to  tl 
Ilo  for  its  information  and  use,  including  ii 
formation  of  a  nature  which  ordinarily  would  1 
circulated  only  under  the  provisions  of  resolutic 
75  (V).3 

The  total  effect  of  this  resolution  would  be  i 
place  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  a  competei 
group  of  men  in  a  responsible  and  experience 
organization  who  will  press  forward  to  seek  i 
eliminate  forced  labor  as  rapidly  as  possible.  ! 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  review  the  subject  perio< 
ically  on  the  basis  of  the  Ilo  reports,  or  if  tl 
situation  warrants  to  take  it  up  as  a  special  agenc 
item  in  the  future.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  tren< 
in  world  thinking  and  relations  have  come  to  tl 
place  where  all  delegations  can  support  th 
resolution. 


3ECOSOC  resolution  75  (V)  established  the  princii 
of  not  divulging  the  identity  of  authors  of  communic 
tions  on  human  rights. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Jnited  States  and  Costa  Rica  Sign 
\toms-for-Peace  Agreement 

On  May  18  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  State  (press 
v  lease  266)  announced  that  representatives  of 
^osta  Rica  and  the  United  States  had  signed  on 
hat  day  a  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  in 
•eseareh  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  agreement  was  negotiated  within  the  frame- 
vork  of  President  Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace 
program.  The  agreement  was  signed  for  Costa 
iica  by  Ambassador  Fernando  Fournier.  Assist- 
int  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs, 
lenry  F.  Holland,  and  Lewis  Strauss,  Chairman 
if  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  signed  for  the 
7nited  States. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

agriculture 

nternational  plant  protection  convention.    Done  at  Rome 
December  6,  1951.     Entered  into  force  April  3,  1952.1 
Adherence  deposited:  Norway,  April  23,  1956. 

rade  and  Commerce 

"ifth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  December  3, 1955.2 
Signatures:  Denmark  and  Greece,  April  19,  1956. 

Var 

leneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field; 
leneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded,    sick   and   shipwrecked   members   of   armed 
forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1956.     TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  3365,  respectively. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Venezuela,  February  13,  1956; 

Peru,  February  15,  1956. 
Adhercnces    deposited:   Panama,    February    10,    1956; 
Iraq,  February  14,  1956. 

Vheat 

nternational    wheat    agreement.      Open    for    signature 

|  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
:  Not  in  force. 


at    Washington    until    and    including    May    18,    1956. 

Signatures:  May  14, 1956,  Ireland,  Israel ;  May  15,  1956, 
Belgium,8  Ecuador,*  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan, 
Norway;  May  16,  1956,  Canada,  Denmark,  El  Salva- 
dor, New,  Zealand,  Panama,  Peru,  Portugal,  Sweden,6 
Vatican  City  State ;  May  17,  1956,  Australia,  Austria, 
Brazil,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua ; 
May  18,  1956,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Egypt,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Guatemala,  India,  Korea,  Liberia,  Philippines,  Switz- 
erland, Union  of  South  Africa,"  United  States, 
Yuogslavia. 


BILATERAL 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  May  18,  1956.  Enters 
into  force  on  day  on  which  each  government  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  other  written  notification  of  compliance 
with  its  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Germany 

Treaty   of   friendship,    commerce   and   navigation,   with 
protocol  and  exchanges  of  notes.    Signed  at  Washington 
October  29,  1954. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  April  30,  1956. 

Paraguay 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  agreement  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455;  69 
Stat.  44,  721) .  Signed  at  Asunci6n  May  2,  1956.  Enters 
into  force  on  date  of  receipt  by  the  United  States  of 
notification  by  Paraguay  that  it  has  been  approved  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  procedures. 

Turkey 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  March  12,  1956  (TIAS  3517).  Signed  at 
Ankara  May  11,  1956.    Entered  into  force  May  11,  1956. 


State  Department  Budget  for  1957 

Statement  ~by  Secretary  Dulles 7 

The  pattern  of  international  relations  is  being 
rapidly  and  drastically  transformed.  Not  many 
years  ago  a  few  Western  European  countries  ex- 
erted a  dominant  influence  throughout  the  world 
and  only  a  few  of  our  foreign  missions  had  major 


3  Signed  for  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union. 
*  Signed  ad  referendum. 

6  Signed  subject  to  ratification. 
1  With  reservation. 

7  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  for  State,  Justice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  May  15  (press  release  253). 
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responsibilities.  Now  the  number  of  sovereign 
countries  is  rapidly  increasing.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  18  new  nations  have  come  into 
being  and  several  other  peoples  are  at  the  threshold 
of  independence.  Furthermore,  all  countries,  large 
or  small,  which  are  not  in  the  grip  of  international 
communism  have  become  important  in  their  own 
right.  They  are  truly  independent,  and  coordina- 
tion of  free- world  policies  depends  not  on  dictation 
but  on  a  vast  network  of  negotiation  and  voluntary 
adjustment.  Also,  the  struggle  with  international 
communism  is  more  and  more  being  intensified  in 
terms  of  nonmilitary  activities  which  are  compre- 
hended within  the  scope  of  diplomacy.  The 
United  States,  too,  has  ever-increasing  responsibil- 
ities as  materially  the  strongest  of  the  free  nations. 

The  United  States  is  now  associated  with  44 
other  nations  under  security  pacts.  Most  of  these 
are  based  on  a  finding  that  attack  on  the  treaty  area 
would  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  peace  and  safety  are  not  assured 
merely  by  treaty  words.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
these  treaties  continuing  vitality  by  developing  a 
genuine  partnership  relationship  based  upon  sym- 
pathetic understanding  by  each  of  the  problems 
of  the  other.  This  is  a  new  and  major  task  of  our 
diplomacy.  Not  one  of  these  treaties  existed  10 
years  ago,  and  four  of  them,  relating  to  11  Asian 
countries,  were  made  within  the  last  2  years. 

If  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  do  not  themselves  de- 
velop in  ways  which  correspond  to  these  worldwide 
developments,  then  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  will  fail  and  the  foreign  policies 
of  our  enemies  will  prevail.  That  is  why  the 
State  Department  has  asked  this  year,  as  it  did 
last  year,  for  an  increased  appropriation. 

Since  being  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  been  to 
39  foreign  posts.  Most  of  these  have  never  before 
been  visited  by  any  Secretary  of  State,  and,  in- 
deed, until  recently  there  has  been  no  particular 
reason  why  those  countries  should  have  been  visited 
by  a  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  except  as  a 
matter  of  tourism.  But  now  all  these  countries 
are  important,  and  they  hold  the  key  to  positions 
of  vital  importance  to  peace  and  security,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  States.  They  are  entitled 
to  be  dealt  with  as  equals.  Yet  15  of  these  nations 
I  have  visited  to  confer  with  the  Heads  of  the 
Government  were  not  even  in  existence  as  sovereign 
i  lies  11  years  ago. 


If,  at  any  one  of  the  78  places  where  we  maintaJ 
foreign  missions,  there  were  a  collapse,  that  cou 
set  up  a  chain  reaction  which  could  gravely  jeo 
ardize  the  goal  of  our  foreign  policy,  which,  as 
have  expressed  it  briefly,  is  to  enable  our  peoj 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

Tribute  to  Personnel 

I  want,  in  this  connection,  to  pay  tribute  to  ti 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  State  and  o\ 
Foreign  Service.     They  are  a  dedicated  body  I 
men  and  women  who  are  rendering  a  splend 
service  to  our  Nation.     They  are  fully  aware  1 
the  responsibility  that  they  carry,  and  they  a 
carrying  it  well.    There  is  a  patience,  a  detern 
nation,  and  a  skill  of  which  we  can  all  be  prou! 

The  fruits  of  diplomacy  often  require  much  caJ 
and  ripen  slowly.  It  took  8  years  and  almost  4<: 
four-power  meetings  before  the  Austrian  Trea: 
finally  came  into  being  last  year.  When  it  d' 
come,  Austria  was  liberated  and  the  withdraw 
of  Soviet  troops  marked  the  first  backward  stt 
taken  by  the  Red  Army  in  Europe  since  the  end  I 
World  War  II. 

It  took  a  year  of  patient  and  delicate  negoti 
tion  to  settle  the  Iranian  oil  controversy,  with  tl 
United  States  assisting  Iran  and  the  United  Kin 
dom.  That  started  the  vital  oil  flowing;  again  t 
ward  the  free  world  and  saved  Iran  from  the  ir 
minent  grip  of  communism. 

It  took  a  year  of  intensive,  new-type  negotiate 
to  bring  about,  a  Trieste  settlement,  ending  a  daJ 
gerous  dispute  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  th 
had  persisted  for  many  years. 

Only  a  remarkable  contribution  by  our  forei< 
missions  over  the  past  2  years  helped  to  preve 
the  French  military  defeat  at  Dien-Bien-Phu 
1954  from  involving  the  loss  of  all  Indochina  I 
militant  communism. 

I  could  multiply  these  illustrations  of  maji 
results  which  were  achieved  by  the  patience,  ded 
cation,  and  skill  of  our  Foreign  Service,  back 
by  the  same  qualities  found  in  our  personnel  he 
in  Washington  in  the  Department  of  State. 

I  have,  as  I  say,  been  in  close  personal  tout 
with  much  of  this  and  know  whereof  I  speak.  15 
I  have  to  add  that  I  am  shocked  at  the  numh 
whose  health  has  been  undermined  by  workii 
too  hard  and  often  under  very  difficult  physic 
conditions.  It  is  almost  normal  that  our  peop 
both  in  the  State  Department  and  abroad,  woi 
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•J  or  more  hours  a  day,  often  without  respite  on 
Saturdays  or  Sundays. 
I  have  been  associated  in  my  life  with  a  good 
laiiv  business  enterprises,  but  I  have  never  known 
ne  where  there  was  the  sustained  intensity  of 
oik  which  I  have  found  in  the  Department  of 

Itate  and  in  the  Foreign  Service.  But  we  are 
perating  without  an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 

I  There  is  imperative  need  for  more  qualified  per- 

pnnel  and  for  more  facilities  for  them. 

,  In  the  past  we  have  not  had  enough  people  to 
ring  our  Foreign  Service  officers  back  home  as 
ften  as  should  be,  so  that  they  can  be  refreshed 
1  their  home  environment  and  keep  in  more  in- 

imate  touch  with  our  policies. 
We  feel  so  cramped  with  respect  to  funds  for 

able  and  code  charges  that  we  sometimes  have 

0  make  close  and  perhaps  now  and  then  even 
rrong  decisions  on  whether  or  not  the  importance 
f  a  prospective  message  justifies  the  cost  of  send- 
ig  it. 

1  There  is  need  to  bring  our  heads  of  mission  to- 
,ether  more  frequently  on  a  regional  basis  so  that 
fissions  in  neighboring  countries  will  understand 
roblems  which  often  make  neighbors  an- 
igonistic. 

,  In  many  places  the  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  our  personnel  abroad  are  subnormal,  both 
a  terms  of  what  should  be  the  dignity  of  a 
"nited  States  embassy  and  chancellery  and  also 
D  terms  of  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

Africa  is  an  opening  area  where  today  we  have 
ew  adequate  buildings  whatsoever  or  persons 
rained  in  the  languages  and  cultures  of  that 
ontinent. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  organize  quickly  for  un- 
xpected  international  gatherings  and  to  be  able 
}  provide  more  adequately  for  the  high  officials 
rom  other  countries  who  increasingly  come  to  our 
|inds  and  whose  impressions  may  decisively  in- 
uence  future  relations. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  with  modern  means  of 
apid  transportation,  personal  diplomacy  has  more 
nd  more  become  the  order  of  the  day  and  events 
nfold  rapidly.  The  United  States  has  had 
•  ithin  the  last  3  years  visits  from  the  Heads  of 
Government  or  Foreign  Ministers  of  over  40  states. 
t  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bulganin  and 
Khrushchev,  during  the  past  year,  spent  about 
ne-quarter  of  their  time  on  visits  of  negotiation 
r  propaganda  to  foreign  countries. 
1  This  practice  of  personal  diplomacy,  so-called, 


does  not  replace  the  more  conventional  forms  of 
diplomacy  or  make  our  ambassadors  and  their 
staffs  less  important.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely 
intensifies  the  whole  process. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  considerations,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  led  me  to  ask  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  personally  before  this  subcommittee.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  in  the  most  positive  way 
possible  as  regards  the  need  of  the  funds  which 
we  have  requested. 

It  can  perhaps  be  said  that  some  small  part  of 
the  money  that  we  have  had  has  been  spent  in- 
efficiently. That  is  so  in  every  enterprise  I  know 
of.  It  is  never  possible  to  get  a  theoretically  per- 
fect result.  There  are  human  inadequacies  within 
the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service,  as 
there  are  everywhere.  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  is  nowhere  any  mood  of  extravagance  or 
wastefulness.  The  spirit  is  one  of  austerity.  We 
are  constantly  striving,  and  I  believe  successfully 
striving,  for  the  efficient  expenditure  of  each  dol- 
lar that  Congress  gives  us. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatives  recognized  on  the 
whole  the  validity  of  the  case  for  the  Department's 
budget.  They  have,  however,  made  certain  cuts 
to  which  I  would  direct  myself  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  can  be  imposed  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  this,  in  our  budget  for  fiscal  year  1957,  we 
requested  $92.2  million  in  this  appropriation. 
The  House  of  Bepresentatives  allowed  $90  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $2.2  million  from  the  amount 
requested.  I  am  convinced  that  the  full  amount 
requested  for  fiscal  ..year  1957  is  required  if  the 
Department  is  to  discharge  properly  its  duties  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Representation  Allowances 

For  this  we  asked  for  $1  million,  and  the  House 
appropriated  only  $700,000.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned over  this  $300,000 — 30  percent — reduction. 
One  of  our  prime  objectives  is  to  strengthen 
friendly  relations  through  increased  personal  con- 
tact between  personnel  of  our  missions  and  con- 
sular offices  and  foreign  officials  and  other  foreign 
leaders.  Never  have  informal  personal  relation- 
ships counted  as  much  as  they  do  today.  We  have 
never  had  sufficient  money  appropriated  for  repre- 
sentation allowances,  with  the  result  that  those 
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who  can  afford  to  do  so  have  to  use  personal  funds 
and  others  who  should  spend  more  on  this  account 
do  not  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  junior  officers  we  have  been  un- 
able to  grant  more  than  token  representation  al- 
lowances. This  situation  should  be  corrected 
because  many  associations  with  foreign  officials 
established  in  the  early  years  of  an  officer's  career 
have  effective  results  on  future  leaders  of  foreign 
countries. 

Part  of  the  additional  increase  requested  in  this 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1957  is  needed  to 
provide  for  additional  posts  and  additional  per- 
sonnel which  have  been  approved  by  the  House. 

Acquisition  of  Buildings  Abroad 

The  House  of  Representatives  allowed  $19  mil- 
lion in  this  appropriation,  a  reduwction  of  $2.9 
million  from  the  amount  requested.  We  do  not 
appeal  the  $2.9  million  reduction  made  by  the 
House  because,  I  am  advised,  a  recent  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  General  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Department  to  use  foreign  currency  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  properties  overseas  for  purposes  au- 
thorized under  the  Foreign  Buildings  Program. 
While  the  full  effect  of  this  ruling  is  impossible 
to  assess  at  this  time,  the  Department  is  confident 
that  this  assistance  will  materially  offset  the  re- 
duction in  pur  1957  estimates  as  set  forth  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 

We  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $1.9  million 
in  this  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1957.  This 
increase  was  requested  to  provide  the  Department 
with  a  contingency  fund  with  which  to  meet  inter- 
national developments  which  cannot  be  antici- 
pated and  for  which  we  could  not  otherwise 
provide  in  our  budget  estimates. 

Contributions  to  International  Organizations 

The  House  reduced  our  request  for  this  appro- 
priation by  $328,410.  $300,000  of  this  amount  is 
of  particular  interest  to  me  and  to  our  efforts  in 
redesigning  the  objectives  of  Nato,  with  emphasis 
on  political  and  cultural  aspects  as  well  as  military. 

International  Fisheries  Commission 

The  reduction  of  $102,725  made  by  the  House  in 
this  appropriation  will,  I  understand,  make  it 


necessary  to  reduce  the  operation  of  the  Intel 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  below 
level  established  by  the  international  conventioi 

International  Educational  Exchange  Activities 

The  House  reduced  our  request  for  this  key  aj 
propriation  by  $1.8  million.  This  reduction  wi 
eliminate  needed  increases  in  educational  exchang 
activities  planned  for  the  Far  East,  Near  Easi 
and  Latin  America.  Even  if  we  should  receiv 
the  full  amount  requested  in  this  appropriatioi 
we  would  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  man 
fresh  needs  for  activities  of  this  kind  which  ha\ 
developed  during  recent  months. 

Greater  understanding  between  ourselves  anr 
other  nations  is  a  continuing  objective  of  our  foi 
eign  policy.    In  this  area  of  endeavor  the  exchang 
program  performs  a  vital  service.    The  progran  t 
operating  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fulbrigr 
and  Smith-Mundt  Acts,  is  now  going  into  its  se<  ■ 
ond  decade.    I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  to  mov 
strongly  forward. 

Other  representatives  of  the  State  Depart 
ment — Mr.  Henderson,  the  Deputy  Under  Seen 
tary  of  State  for  Administration;  Mr.  Carpentei 
the  Assistant  Secretary-Controller;  and  Mi 
Crouch,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Budget 
will  justify  our  budget  request  in  detail.  My  ow 
particular  responsibility  to  you  is : 

1.  To  appraise  whether  the  overall  internationa 
situation  calls  f.or  expanded  diplomatic  activity  o: 
the  part  of  the  United  States.    That  it  does  so  ij 
demonstrable  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

2.  To  judge  whether  or  not  our  existing  stafl 
equipment,  and  funds  are  adequate  or  inadequat 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs.  I  am  satisfied  tha 
they  are  not  adequate,  and  my  judgment  in  thi 
respect  is  based  not  upon  conjecture  but  upon 
very  broad  personal  familiarity  with  our  foreig 
posts  and  their  tasks. 

3.  To  make  sure  that  our  budget  is  made  up  b; 
persons  who  are  competent,  hardheaded,  and  wh 
do  not  condone  extravagance.  That  fact  I  cai 
vouch  for,  and  it  will  be  demonstrated  to  you  a 
you  inquire  further  into  this  matter. 

Therefore,  in  discharging  my  responsibility  a 
Secretary  of  State  I  ask  the  Congress  to  grant  th 
funds  which  we  have  requested  and  which  ar 
needed  to  enable  our  foreign  policies  to  prevai 
against  the  formidable  challenge  they  encountei 
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The  International  Educational  Exchange  Program  is  a  pro- 
gram which  enables  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  visit  other 
countries  and  foreign  nationals  to  come  to  this  country  for 
purposes  of  study,  teaching,  lecturing,  conducting  research, 
observation,  consultation,  training,  or  to  gain  practical 
experience. 

As  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
gram has  for  its  chief  objective  the  development  of  greater 
mutual  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  countries.  This  objective  is  based  on  the 
recognition  of  the  need  for  such  person-to-person  understand- 
ing in  the  furtherance  of  our  foreign  relations. 

This  25-page  pamphlet,  which  supersedes  Department  of 
State  publication  5484,  describes  the  operation  of  the  program, 
tells  how  grantees  are  selected,  and  lists  the  opportunities  being 
offered.  It  outlines  the  procedure  to  be  used  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  another  country  in  applying  for  a  grant 
under  the  Fulbright  Act. 

Copies  of  Educational  Exchange  Grants  are  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Address  by  President  Eisenhower x 


Members  of  the  graduating  class  and  fellow 
rexans : 

The  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me  joins  me 

vith  a  great  school,  of  great  traditions,  of  great 

enlevements,  of  great  goals.    Baylor's  10  schools 

nd  colleges  are  the  fruition  of  seeds  planted  in 

846  ;it  Old  Independence.    Baylor's  graduates  in 

•ositions  of  leadership  testify  to  the  wisdom  and 

oresight  of  Baylor's  founders.    Your  magnificent 

irmstrong    Browning   Library    exemplifies   the 

Towth  of  Baylor  as  a  principal  cultural  center  of 

he  Southwest. 

This  university  is  dedicated  to  true  education; 

•  strives  to  develop  wisdom.    This  implies,  over 

nd  beyond  mere  knowledge,  an  understanding 

,f  men's  relationship  to  their  fellow  men  in  a 

orld  created  for  their  stewardship  by  a  God  in 

hose  image  they  are  all  made.    You  have  been 

mght  here  to  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy  and  to 

alk  humbly  before  your  Maker  even  as  you  use 

very  opportunity  to  better  yourselves  through 

le   profession    in    which   you    have   been   here 

rounded. 

Now  you  enter  a  new  phase  of  your  life  ex- 
erience — in  a  world  where  the  principles  by 
hich  you  live  are  frequently  flouted  and  ignored, 
/hat  is  your  place  in  this  world  ?  What  can  you 
o  to  improve  it?  Pointedly,  what  can  each  one 
f  you  as  an  individual  do  to  promote  a  world 
•ciety  that  respects  the  values  in  which  you,  and 
lis  school,  believe  so  deeply?  The  thoughts  I 
•ing  to  you  this  morning  deal  primarily — and 


1  Made  at  the  commencement  ceremonies  at  Baylor  Uni- 
■rsity,  Waco,  Tex.  on  May  25  (White  House  press 
lease). 


that  sketchily — with  the  international  phases  of  a 
suggested  answer. 

I  speak  of  international  affairs  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  In  the  fundamental  struggle  in  which  the 
world  is  now  engaged,  world  issues  create,  or  at 
least  color,  almost  every  domestic  question  and 
problem. 

Clear  comprehension  of  the  basic  factors  in- 
volved is  vitally  important  to  leaders  and  officials 
and  to  every  citizen  of  this  country  and  of  the 
free  world.  Such  understanding,  I  submit,  is 
especially  important  to  you  young  people  who, 
perforce,  must  look  at  these  critical  current  prob- 
lems against  a  horizon  of  10,  20,  40  years  hence. 

Today  a  militant,  aggressive  communistic  doc- 
trine is  dominant  over  much  of  the  world's  surface 
and  over  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple. In  the  postwar  period  we  have  seen  it  indulge 
in  a  particularly  cynical  type  of  colonialism,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Communist  subjugation  of  once  free 
and  proud  nations  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Simul- 
taneously, in  the  free  areas  of  the  world,  600  mil- 
lion people  in  more  than  a  score  of  new  countries 
have  achieved  independence. 

Communism  denies  the  spiritual  premises  on 
which  your  education  has  been  based.  According 
to  that  doctrine,  there  is  no  God ;  there  is  no  soul 
in  man;  there  is  no  reward  beyond  the  satisfac- 
tion of  daily  needs.  Consequently,  toward  the 
human  being,  communism  is  cruel,  intolerant, 
atheistic.  This  doctrine,  committed  to  conquest  by 
lure,  intimidation,  and  force,  seeks  to  destroy  the 
political  concepts  and  institutions  that  we  hold  to 
be  dearer  than  life  itself.  Thus  communism  poses 
a  threat  from  which  even  this  mighty  Nation  is 
not  wholly  immune. 
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Yet  communism  is,  in  deepest  sense,  a  gigantic 
failure. 

Even  in  the  countries  it  dominates,  hundreds  of 
millions  who  dwell  there  still  cling  to  their  reli- 
gious faith;  still  are  moved  by  aspirations  for 
justice  and  freedom  that  cannot  be  answered 
merely  by  more  steel  and  bigger  bombers ;  still  seek 
a  reward  that  is  beyond  money  or  place  or  power ; 
still  dream  of  the  day  that  they  may  walk  fear- 
lessly in  the  fullness  of  human  freedom. 

The  destiny  of  man  is  freedom  and  justice  under 
his  Creator.  Any  ideology  that  denies  this  uni- 
versal faith  will  ultimately  perish  or  be  recast. 
This  is  the  first  great  truth  that  must  underlie 
all  our  thinking,  all  our  striving  in  this  struggling 
world. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Human  Liberty 

A  second  truth  is  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  liberty  and  free  government  are 
powerful  sources  of  human  energy,  loyalty,  dedi- 
cation— and  guides  to  enduring  success.  They  are 
mightier  than  armaments  and  armies. 

Americans  have  recognized  those  two  truths  in 
the  historical  documents  of  the  Republic.  They 
are  repeated  in  the  preamble  to  the  fundamental 
policy  statement  in  our  current  series  of  national 
security  directives.    In  part  that  preamble  reads : 

The  spiritual,  moral  and  material  posture  of  the  United 
States  of  America  rests  upon  established  principles  which 
have  been  asserted  and  defended  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  The  genius,  strength  and  promise  of 
America  are  founded  in  the  dedication  of  its  people  and 
government  to  the  dignity,  equality  and  freedom  of  the 
human  being  under  God. 

These  concepts  and  our  institutions  which  nourish  and 
maintain  them  with  justice  are  the  bulwark  of  our  free 
society  and  are  the  basis  of  the  respect  and  leadership 
which  have  been  accorded  our  nation  by  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Much  as  we  are  dedicated  to  this  expression  of 
lofty  sentiment,  it  will  count  for  little  unless  every 
American,  to  the  extent  of  his  influence  and  capac- 
ity, daily  breathes  into  it  the  life  of  his  own  prac- 
tice. The  test  is  the  readiness  of  individuals  to 
cleave  to  principle  even  at  the  cost  of  narrower, 
more  immediate  gains. 

For  you  graduates,  and  for  all  citizens,  oppor- 
tunities to  strengthen  our  assault  on  injustice  and 
bigot  ry  will  be  as  numerous  as  the  tasks  you  under- 
take and  the  people  you  meet  each  day.  Nothing 
I  might  add  could  either  quicken  your  recognition 
of  such  opportunities  or  strengthen  your  response 


to  them.    But  certain  it  is  that  in  this  recognition 
and  this  response  will  be  found  the  measure  o 
America's  future  safety,  progress,  and  greatneJ 

The  third  great  truth  that  must  underlie  ou 
thinking  on  international  questions  is  this :  Peopl' 
are  what  count.    A  sympathetic  understanding  o'; 
the  aspirations,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  tradition! 
and  prides  of  other  peoples  and  nations  is  essem 
tial  to  the  promotion  of  mutual  prosperity  an 
peace.     Such  understanding  is  a  compulsory  re 
quirement  on  each  of  us  if,  as  a  people,  we  arj 
to  discharge  our  inescapable  national  responsibil 
ity  to  lead  the  world  in  the  growth  of  freedom  an] 
human  dignity. 

Communism  seeks  to  dominate  or  to  destroy 
freedom  seeks  to  cooperate  and  to  help  others  t 
build.  But  these  basic  differences  are  not  seli 
evident.  Therefore,  the  people  of  the  world  ar: 
not  necessarily  thinking  in  terms  of  opposing  con 
cepts  of  communistic  dictatorship  and  of  huma> 
rights  and  freedom. 

Rather,  today,  the  most  unyielding  expressio' 
of  peoples'  aspirations  seems  to  be  an  intense  na 
tionalism.    There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  in  this- 
of  itself.    The  right  of  a  people,  capable  of  self 
government,  to  their  own  political  institutions  i 
deeply  imbedded  in  American  thinking.    Amon 
peoples  as  among  our  own  citizens  we  believe  th 
rights  of  the  weak  are  identical  with  those  of  th 
strong.    And  in  the  past  we  have  helped  man  j 
small  nations  to  independence.    We  will  continu  j 
to  hail  with  satisfaction  the  birth  of  each  ne^i 
nation  whose  people,  achieving  independence  an  j 
freedom,  become  peaceful  members  of  the  worl  •> 
community. 

In  this  day,  however,  one  acute  economic  pro! 
lem  grows  more  acute  as  each  new  nation  step 
forward  to  an  independent  place  in  the  interna  f 
tional  family.  New  nations,  springing  up,  creat 
new  political  boundaries.  Far  too  often  these  pc 
litical  boundaries  become  serious  barriers  to  th 
flow  of  trade. 

Such  barriers  are  daily  of  more  importance  a 
increasing  industrialization  and  specializatio 
critically  increase  the  economic  interdependenc 
of  peoples.  Specialization  in  any  area — which  in 
plies  an  unbalanced  local  economy — is  not  nece' 
sarily  a  weakness,  provided  always  that  there 
free  opportunity  for  exchanging  a  portion  of  th 
products  of  such  specialization  for  the  other  thing 
needed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  people. 
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This  moans  that,  where  any  nation  does  not  pos- 
ition its  own  boundaries,  the  major  elements 
f  a  broadly  balanced  economy,  it  is  normally 
amlicapped  in  assuring  maximum  satisfaction  of 
Oman  wants  and  a  stable  prosperity  for  its  own 
eople.     So  we  find  that  the  emotional  urge  for 

completely  independent  existence  may  conflict 
•ith  an  equal  desire  for  higher  living  standards. 

This  conflict,  so  obvious,  is  often  ignored.  But 
ren  the  productivity  and  prosperity  of  this  great 
Wintry  would  vanish  if  our  States  were  48 
sparate  nations,  with  economic  and  political  bar- 
iers  at  each  boundary  preventing  or  impeding  the 
itertlow  of  goods,  people,  and  information. 

We  must  put  to  ourselves  this  question :  How  can 
e  help  answer  both  the  great  desire  of  peoples  for 
separate,  independent  existence  and  the  need  for 
conomic  union  or,  at  least,  effective  cooperation 
mong  them  ? 

This  question  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  na- 
ion.  Unhappiness,  unrest,  and  disaffection 
rased  by  depressed  living  standards  can  be  as 
cute  as  when  caused  by  political  injustice.  Dis- 
section, long  continued,  in  any  portion  of  the 

rth,  can  bring  about  political  convulsions  and 
ve   global   crises.     In   Communist   areas   the 

swer  is  achieved  by  compulsion. 

But  effective  cooperation  is  not  easily  accom- 
lished  among  free  nations.     Permit  me  in  one  il- 

>t  ration  to  point  up  the  difficulty,  among  free 
?oples,  of  progress  toward  this  type  of  union. 

ogress  Toward  European  Unity 

The  statesmen  of  "Western  Europe  have  long 
«n  aware  that  only  in  broad  and  effective  cooper- 
ion  among  the  nations  of  that  region  can  true 
jcurity  for  all  be  found.  They  know  that  real 
mfication  of  the  separate  countries  there  would 
Jake  their  combined  250  million  highly  civilized 
Jople  a  mighty  pillar  of  free  strength  in  the 
lodern  world.  A  free  United  States  of  Europe 
paid  be  strong  in  the  skills  of  its  people,  ade- 
(  ately  endowed  with  material  resources,  and  rich 
\  their  common  cultural  and  artistic  heritage. 
1  would  be  a  highly  prosperous  community. 

Without  such  unification  the  history  of  the  past 
1  If  century  in  Europe  could  go  on  in  dreary  repe- 
tion,  possibly  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  all 
fe  values  those  people  hold  most  dear.  With  uni- 
flation,  a  new  sun  of  hope,  security,  and  confidence 
*>uld  shine  for  Europe  and  for  the  free  world. 
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Why,  then,  has  this  great  objective  not  been  at- 
tained by  intelligent  peoples?  The  basic  reasons 
are  simply  stated.  First :  it  is  the  great  pride  of 
each  nation  in  separate  existence.  Second:  it  is 
the  intense  fear  of  losing,  in  such  a  union,  cher- 
ished local  traditions  and  cultural  and  political 
institutions  and  of  suffering  temporary  economic 
dislocations.  We,  of  course,  appreciate  the 
weight  of  such  considerations — and  are  therefore 
patient — even  though  the  history  of  this  largest  of 
our  States  refutes  the  fears  that  seem  to  loom  so 
large  in  Europe. 

Another  stumbling  block  to  European  unity  is 
the  failure  of  populations  as  a  whole  to  grasp  the 
long-term  political,  economic,  and  security  advan- 
tage of  union.  These  are  matters  that  do  not  make 
for  a  soul-stirring  address  on  a  national  holiday. 
They  can  be  approached  only  in  thought,  in  wis- 
dom— almost,  we  might  say,  in  prayer. 

Nevertheless — and  happily — much  progress  has 
been  made. 

Years  ago,  our  European  partners  began  both 
to  study  and  to  act.  Our  country's  help  was  given 
wherever  possible  because  our  own  future  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  are  inescapably  linked  to  those 
of  our  European  friends.  There  was  established 
the  Brussels  Compact,  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  the  European  Pay- 
ments Union,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, and  the  Council  of  Europe.  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Nato,  although 
an  organization  comprehending  much  more  than 
Western  Europe,  nevertheless  provides  the  cooper- 
ative mechanism  for  greater  security  in  the  area. 
All  these  were  set  up  to  attack  immediate  problems 
in  cooperation. 

Despite  setbacks  and  difficulties,  these  have  been 
operating  with  increasing  efficiency.  So,  Euro- 
pean Union,  one  of  the  greatest  dreams  of  West- 
ern man,  seems  nearer  today  than  at  any  time  in 
centuries,  providing  bright  promise  for  the  future 
of  our  European  friends  and  for  the  growth  and 
strength  of  liberty. 

Developing  Nonmilitary  Aspects  of  NATO 

On  a  broader  geographical  scale,  members  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  are  working  together  in 
many  different  ways  and  through  many  different 
agencies.  But  such  cooperation  can  usefully  be 
further  developed.  At  the  Nato  meeting  several 
weeks  ago  it  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  should   "examine  actively 
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further  measures  which  might  be  taken  at  this 
time  to  advance  more  effectively  their  common 
interests."  2  They  designated  a  committee  of  three 
Foreign  Ministers  to  advise  on  "ways  and  means 
to  improve  and  extend  Nato  co-operation  in  non- 
military  fields  and  to  develop  greater  unity  within 
the  Atlantic  Community." 

This  effort  recognizes  the  truth  that  all  peoples 
of  the  free  world  must  learn  to  work  together  more 
effectively  in  the  solution  of  our  common  problems 
or  the  battle  for  human  liberty  cannot  be  won. 
Among  equals,  attempting  to  perform  a  difficult 
task,  there  is  no  substitute  for  cooperation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  Senator 
Walter  George  has  agreed  to  act  as  my  personal 
representative  and  special  ambassador  in  working 
for  this  new  evolution  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 
Nothing  could  testify  more  forcefully  to  the  crit- 
ical importance  of  this  project  than  the  willingness 
of  Senator  George  to  undertake  it. 

Patiently  but  persistently  we  must  work  on.  We 
must  take  into  account  man's  hunger  for  freedom 
and  for  food;  all  men's  dignity  as  well  as  some 
men's  power;  the  eventual  triumph  of  right  and 
justice  over  expediency  and  force. 

The  responsibility  for  carrying  forward  Amer- 
ica's part  in  helping  improve  international  cooper- 
ation cannot  be  met  through  paper  work  in  a 
governmental  bureau.  But  it  can  be  met  through 
a  combined  effort  by  all  of  us,  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, all  trying  to  develop  the  necessary  un- 
derstanding that  every  international  problem  is 
in  reality  a  human  one.  You,  the  fortunate  grad- 
uates of  this  great  institution,  are  in  a  particularly 
advantageous  position  to  lead  in  the  development 
of  this  kind  of  thinking  and  understanding. 

You  owe  it  to  yourselves  and  to  your  country 
to  continue  your  study  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
great  international  questions  of  our  day.  You  can 
join  with  like-minded  men  and  women  in  the  many 
voluntary  associations  that  promote  people-to- 
people  contact  around  the  world.  By  means  of 
them,  the  thorny  problems  of  the  time  are  scruti- 
nized from  many  viewpoints.  Solutions  are  ap- 
proached by  many  avenues.  Creative  thinking  is 
sparked.    Mutual  understanding  is  furthered. 

Thus,  every  thinking  person  will  come  to  under- 
Btand  that  his  country's  future  will  be  brighter 
as  the  lot  of  mankind  improves ;  that  no  nation  can 
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in  the  long  run  prosper  except  as  the  world  ei 
joys  a  growing  prosperity.  We  must  indeed  1 
partners  for  peace  and  freedom  and  prosperil 
if  those  words  are  to  record  achievement  as  we 
as  to  express  a  dream. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  Republic,  if  it  servi 
the  enduring  purposes  and  good  of  the  Unit* 
States,  must  always  be  founded  on  these  truth 
thus  expressing  the  enlightened  interests  of  tl 
whole  American  people.  Certainly  the  basic  fo 
eign  relations  measures  taken  by  the  United  Stat 
in  this  century  have  been  so  developed.  They  < 
not  belong  to  any  political  party — they  are  Ame 
ican.  These  measures  range  from  our  support  - 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  our  mer 
bership  in  the  United  Nations  and  our  prese: 
programs  of  partnership  and  assistance. 

The  United  Nations  by  its  very  comprehensiv 
ness  is  a  unique  association  within  which  natio: 
of  every  political  complexion  and  philosophy  ha 
their  place.  The  smaller  groupings  in  which  ■* 
hold  membership  are  bound  together  by  a  respe 
for  common  values  and  principles.  They  conf on 
of  course,  to  the  U.N.  Charter.  But  in  each  orga 
ization  the  likeness  in  background  or  interest 
purpose  that  characterizes  the  membership  ai 
the  restricted  geographical  limits  within  which 
operates  assures  more  effective  discharge  of  the 
functions  than  is  possible  in  a  group  as  large 
the  U.N. 

We  shall  continue  in  our  loyalty  to  the  Unit*. 
Nations.  But;we  should,  at  the  same  time,  f  urth 
expand  and  strengthen  our  other  internation 
associations. 

Some  of  them,  although  only  a  few  years  ol 
are  already  household  words,  recognized  as  ii 
mense  contributions  to  the  prosperity  and  the  s 
curity  of  particular  areas  in  the  free  world — ai 
to  our  own  prosperity  and  security.  Yet  noi 
provides  a  complete  answer  to  any  of  our  intt: 
national  problems.    Again,  consider  Nato. 

A  united  Western  Europe  may  still  be  on  t 
far-off  horizon.     Nato  is  nevertheless   a   gre 
alliance,  rich  in  human  and  natural  resoura 
But  this  great  array  is  neither  self-sustaining  n 
self-sufficient.     Its  freedom  and  prosperity  ai 
security  are  intertwined  with  the  freedom  ai<. 
prosperity  and  security  of  many  other  nations 
old  and  new  and  still  to  be  born — that  people 
even  greater  portion  of  the  earth.    Within  tl 
community  of  freedom,  all  are  more  sure  of  the 
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dependence  ami  prosperity  and  security  when 
1  join  so  that  : 

—Mutual  trade  is  fostered. 
— Legitimate  political  and  economic  aspirations 
e  advanced. 

—Cultural  traditions  are  respected. 
— The  difficulties  and  misfortunes  of  the  weaker 
e  met  by  help  from  the  stronger.  To  be  back- 
mi  or  pennywise  in  our  practice  of  this  truth 
n  lead  only  to  greater  risk  and  greater  cost — 
r  greater  cost  to  ourselves. 


•Iping  To  Build  Educational  Facilities 

The  ways  in  which  progress  along  these  four 
ads  can  be  achieved  are  legion  in  number.  The 
■st,  of  which  I've  spoken  at  some  length,  is  the 
ed  for  the  growth  and  spread  of  understanding 
noiig  our  own  people.  The  next  is  that  the 
oples  of  other  nations  must,  through  similar 
udy  and  thought,  recognize  with  us  the  need  for 
is  kind  of  cooperation. 

This,  in  itself,  is  not  easy.  Many  nations, 
ough  their  cultures  are  ancient  and  rich  in 
unan  values,  do  not  possess  the  resources  to 
read  the  needed  education  throughout  their  pop- 
ations.  But  they  can  wisely  use  help  that  re- 
acts their  traditions  and  ways.  For  example, 
e  whole  free  world  would  be  stronger  if  there 
;isted  adequate  institutions  of  modern  techniques 
id  sciences  in  areas  of  the  world  where  the  hunger 
r  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  use  knowledge 
»  unsatisfied  because  educational  facilities  are 
ten  not  equal  to  the  existing  need. 
Do  we  not  find  here  a  worthy  challenge  to  Amer- 
a's  universities  and  to  their  graduates?  I  firmly 
■lieve  that,  if  some  or  all  of  our  great  uni- 
rsities,  strongly  supported  by  private  founda- 
)ns  that  exist  in  number  throughout  our  land, 
•arked  by  the  zeal  and  fire  of  educated  Ameri- 
ns,  would  devote  themselves  to  this  task,  the 
•ospects  for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world 
ould  be  mightily  enhanced. 
In  no  respect  should  the  purpose  of  these  insti- 
tions  be  to  transplant  into  a  new  area  the  atti- 
rhe  forms,  the  procedures  of  America.  The 
affing,  the  conduct,  the  curriculum  of  each  school 
ould  be  the  responsibility  of  the  people  where  the 
hool  might  be  built. 

Each  -i  hool  would  help  each  nation  develop  its 
iunan  and  natural  resources  and  also  provide  a 


great  two-way  avenue  of  communication.  We 
would  gain  new  knowledge  and  wisdom  out  of  the 
priceless  values  of  another  people's  traditions  and 
proud  heritage.  They  would  gain  knowledge  in 
the  technical  and  scientific  fields  where  we  have 
had  an  earlier  start. 

Such  a  voluntary  effort  in  people-to-people  part- 
nership would  be  a  dynamic,  a  fruitful  corollary 
to  three  elements  already  effectively  at  work  in  our 
governmental  foreign  policy : 

— To  our  atoms-for-peace  program. 

— To  our  efforts  to  establish  a  climate  in  which 
universal  disarmament  can  go  forward. 

— To  our  long-sustained  campaign  for  the  ex- 
change of  knowledge  and  factual  information  be- 
tween peoples. 

Purposes  and  projects  such  as  these,  formulated 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats,  are  parts  of  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  meet  present  and  future  needs, 
to  solve  problems  in  the  enlightened  self-interest 
of  the  United  States.  It  takes  into  account  our 
global  concerns  on  all  the  continents,  on  all  the 
oceans. 

It  is  not  a  haphazard,  makeshift  arrangement 
to  meet  day-to-day  crises — big  or  little  or  imagi- 
nary. Instead,  it  is  a  platform  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  stable,  prosperous,  peaceful  world.  Im- 
mediately concerned  with  this  year  and  next  year, 
our  foreign  policy  is  a  realistic  approach  to  a  bet- 
ter world  for  all  in  1966, 1976,  and  1996. 

Community  of  Interest 

The  basic  policy  objectives  I  have  described  are 
in  furtherance  of  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
founded  the  Republic.  These  objectives  are  plainly 
advanced  if  we  foster  and  secure  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad  with  which  this  system  of  free- 
dom can  live  and  under  which  it  can  find  fertile 
ground  for  acceptance  and  growth.  Thus  our 
security  and  our  aspirations  are  linked  with  the 
security  and  aspirations  of  liberty-loving  people 
in  many  other  lands.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  com- 
munity of  interest  with  them  in  measures  for  de- 
fense without  recognizing  community  of  interest 
with  them  in  that  which  is  to  be  defended. 

Security  cannot  be  achieved  by  arms  alone,  no 
matter  how  destructive  the  weapons  or  how  large 
their  accumulation. 

So  today  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  and 
others  detect  and  pursue  the  ways  in  which  cul- 
tural and  economic  assistance  will  mean  more  to 
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free-world  strength,  stability,  and  solidarity  than 
will  purely  military  measures. 

You  of  this  class,  like  all  Americans,  must  act 
in  terms  of  today.  At  the  same  time,  you  in  par- 
ticular should  think  in  terms  of  those  years  that 
now  seem  so  distant. 

Increasingly,  from  this  day  onward,  the  influ- 
ence of  men  and  women  now  of  your  age  will  mold 
our  course  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  logical  that 
you  should  start  immediately  thinking  about  the 
Republic  and  the  world  that  stretches  out  ahead. 
Then  you  can  start  working  now  for  the  sort  of 
country  and  world  you  want  as  a  home  for  your 
children  and  grandchildren. 

You  have  in  your  heritage  the  dynamic  prin- 
ciples that  arouse  visions  in  mankind.  You  have 
in  your  hearts  and  minds  the  means  to  lift  the  eyes 
of  men  and  women  above  the  drab  and  desolate 
horizon  of  hate  and  fear  and  hopelessness. 

For,  my  friends  of  Baylor,  as  Texans,  as  Ameri- 
cans, believing  as  you  do  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  in  his  right  to  freedom — joined  with  all 
the  millions  of  dedicated  men  and  women  at  home, 
linked  in  partnership  with  hundreds  of  millions 
of  like-minded  people  around  the  globe — you  con- 
stitute the  mightiest  temporal  force  on  earth. 


Transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
News  Conference 

Press  release  272  dated  May  22 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  have  no  initial  statement  of 
my  own  to  make,  so  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  your 
questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  your  reaction 
to  Egypt's  recognition  of  Red  China? 

A.  It  was  an  action  that  we  regret.  That  is  the 
only  comment  I  care  to  make. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  will  inn- 
prove  Red  China's  chances  of  getting  into  the 
United  Nations  at  the  next  meeting? 

A.  Not  appreciably. 

Q.  What  is  the  status,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  the 
Aswan  Dam? 

A.  Well,  the  status  is  about  as  previously  re- 
ported here,  except  that  the  Egyptian  Government 
has,  I  think,  sought  to  work  out  some  arrangement 
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with  the  Sudan  with  reference  to  the  division  I 
the  Nile  waters  before  planning  to  proceed  J 
tually  with  work  or  expenditures  of  its  own ;  al 
that  is  the  present  status  of  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  the  United  States  be  w\ 
ing  to  put  any  money  into  that  project  if  .1 
Egyptians  accept  aid  from  the  Soviets? 

A.  You  say  "if"? 

Q.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  stories  out  of  EgM 
saying  Colonel  Nasser  possibly  will  accept  Russ-M 
Communist  help  in  building  the  dam.  Would  tin 
automatically  exclude  or  end  our  offers  to  partM 
pate,  or  would  we  be  willing  to  join  in  somethm 
which  the  Communists  might  be  interested  int\ 

A.  That  is  rather  a  hypothetical  question,  bul 
would  say  it  would  be  unlikely,  I  think,  that  I 
would  find  it  practical  or  desirable  to  engagetl 
this  time  in  a  cooperative  effort  of  this  type  wJ 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Armed  Forces 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  your  last  press  confers, 
you  gave  us  as  reasons  for  the  Russians  cutti 
down  their  military  manpoiver  as  based  on  inter' 
and  economic  grounds.1  A  few  hours  later  S 
retary  Wilson  said  they  were  just  readjusting  th 
forces  to  nuclear  warfare,  the  same  way  we  we 
and  on  Friday,  I  think,  the  Presidential  assista 
Mr.  Stassen,  said  that  it  was  a  response  to 
policy.  None  of  these  factors  exclude  the  oth 
I  was  wondering  if  you  could  put  this  in  persp 
tive  for  us. 

A.  I  think  it  should  first  perhaps  be  made  cl 
that  there  was  no  disclosure  at  London  by 
Soviets  of  their  intention  to  reduce  their  anr 
forces.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  in  London, 
well  as  here,  that  because  of  the  various  facte 
particularly  their  economic  situation  and  the  g) 
eral  trend  toward  emphasizing  modern  weap 
more  than  men,  there  would  likely  be  a  reduct 
of  Soviet  army  manpower.  That  was  a  matter 
deduction  and  not  of  disclosure. 

Now,  since  the  action  was  taken  unilatera 
without  any  prior  disclosure  to  the  Disarr 
ment  Subcommittee,  it  is  necessarily  speculative 
to  why  they  did  it.  And  when  you  get  into  peop 
motivations  it  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  be  cl 
about  it,  particularly  when  it  is  the  motivatior 

1  Buixetih  of  May  28,  1956,  p.  880. 
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?ople  like  the  Soviet  rulers,  whose  motivations 
•e  not  influenced  by  public-opinion  considera- 
ble or  parliamentary  considerations.    Now,  it  is, 
•oadly  speaking,  the  view,  I  think,  of  the  admin- 
tration  that  the  action  taken  was  primarily  re- 
ionsive  to  the  two  factors  alluded  to:  namely, 
1-st,  the  economic  pressures  that  the  Soviet  Union 
i  under,  particularly  the  need  of  greater  raan- 
wer  in  agriculture  and  in  industry,  and,  sec- 
dly,  the  fact  that  the  modern  trend,  as  evidenced 
our  own  action,  is  to  put  more  emphasis  upon 
ixlern   weapons   and   less   emphasis  upon  the 
amber  of  men  under  arms. 
The  United  States,  as  I  think  I  pointed  out  last 
vek.  has  itself  made  a  considerable  aggregate  re- 
action in  the  numbers  of  men  under  arms.    We 
ve  not  claimed  that  that  was  done  as  a  contribu- 
>n  toward  disarmament  or  because  we  wanted  to 
aken  ourselves;  indeed,  we  have  felt  that  we 
vre  stronger  as  a  result  of  our  shifts.    They  did 
rt  involve  any  diminution  in  our  military  power, 
a  1  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  action 
nounced  by  the  Soviet  Union  will  result  in  a 
ininution  of  its  military  power.    Furthermore, 
?re  is  no  system  of  supervision  or  verification. 
b  don't  really  know  what  will  go  on  and  whether 
fact  there  will  be  even  the  shift  of  manpower 
a,  ay  from  armies  that  has  been  forecast. 
Now  it  may  be  that  they  also  intended,  and  prob- 
My  hoped,  to  set  in  motion  a  movement  toward 
Huction  of  armaments  in  the  Western  countries. 
Brhaps  they  hoped  for  a  reduction  in  armaments 
lich  in  other  cases  would  actually  mean  a  dim- 
lltion  of  military  strength.     Perhaps  they  also 
■1  in  mind  the  possible  impact  of  what  they  did 

0  the  situation  in  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Ger- 
■ny,  where  legislation  is  before  the  Parliament 
diling  with  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
■  military  forces  of  the  Federal  Republic  and 

1  length  of  their  service. 

|\s  I  say,  one  can  speculate  almost  indefinitely 
lo  the  motivations  that  may  have  been  back  of 
ft  announcement.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
ttut  that.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  the  safest 
Ihg  to  assume  that  the  motivations  were  prima- 
Jr  of  two  sources :  namely,  the  trend  in  all  modern 
•entries  which  make  these  new  weapons  to  put 
Ire  emphasis  upon  that  than  upon  actual  man- 
p^ver  and.  secondly,  the  economic  needs  of  their 
■iculture  and  industry  at  the  present  time ;  and 
fxhaps  in  the  third  place  the  desire  to  make  gains 
wthe  propaganda  front  and  in  terms  of  bringing 
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about  actual  disarmament  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
ern countries,  which  they  naturally  would  like  to 
see. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clarify  a  point,  if  I  may,  on 
that  same  subject,  it  has  been  published — and  I 
think  not  until  now  denied — that  Mr.  Stassen  was 
told  by  Khrushchev  at  his  meeting  in  London  that 
they  were  indeed  going  to  reduce  their  armed 
forces,  but  it  isn't  clear  whether  there  was  any 
figure  involved,  and  Mr.  Stassen  reported  this  to 
be  true.  Now,  what  you're  saying,  is  that  con- 
tradicting that?    Is  that  not  true? 

A.  I  checked  back  with  Mr.  Stassen  yesterday. 
He  was  in  St.  Paul.  He  said  to  me  that  their  con- 
clusions were  from  deductions  and  not  disclosure. 

Japanese  Textiles 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  American  textile  indus- 
try has  been  pushing  to  obtain  some  sort  of  limita- 
tion of  Japanese  imports  for  some  time.  Re- 
cently, instead  of  a  negotiated  agreement,  they 
ashed  for  and  received  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Japanese  Embassy  on  Japanese  exports,  with  a 
promise  that  they  would  get  some  sort  of  an  export 
subsidy  program,  and  another  promise  that  they 
would  try  to  persuade  other  countries  to  buy  more 
textiles  from  Japan  to  ease  the  pressure  in  Japan 
for  export  of  textiles  here.2  Can  this  be  inter- 
preted as  being  a  limit  to  the  action  which  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  in  regard  to  Japanese 
textiles? 

A.  No,  I  would  not  say  so.  The  administration 
has  its  normal  duties  under  the  law  to  give  domes- 
tic industries  protection  against  imports  which 
seriously  endanger  or  jeopardize  an  industry.  It 
is  always  preferable  to  see  that  necessary  protec- 

2  In  an  exchange  of  notes  with  the  United  States  on 
May  16  (not  printed),  the  Japanese  Embassy  at  Washing- 
ton described  the  nature  of  Japanese  voluntary  textile- 
export  controls  and  set  forth  the  Japanese  intention  to 
continue  into  1957  the  controls  in  effect  in  1956  and  to 
give  3  months'  advance  notice  of  any  future  increase  in 
export  quantities. 

On  May  21  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that,  as  of  Aug.  1, 1956,  it  would  extend  the  price 
benefits  of  its  raw-cotton  export  program,  announced  on 
Feb.  28,  to  cover  exports  of  cotton  textiles,  cotton  yarns, 
and  spinnable  cotton  waste.  Under  the  export  program, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  upland  cotton  are 
made  available  for  sale  for  export  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis. 
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tion  of  American  industries  brought  about  by  a 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  nations  which 
are  exporting  to  the  United  States;  that  is,  it  is 
preferable  to  do  it  that  way  than  by  unilateral 
protective  action  by  the  United  States.  But  cer- 
tainly the  United  States  has  not  forgone  its  inten- 
tion, indeed  its  duty,  to  take  any  action  that  may 
be  called  for  by  the  facts.  I  do  not  myself  know 
whether  the  facts  are  such  that  that  action  has  been 
invoked.  I  don't  think  it  has  been  invoked  as  yet 
by  the  textile  industry.  But  they  are  always  free 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  aware  of  any  develop- 
ments which  will  indicate  whether  the  Soviets 
meant  business  when  they  spoke  about  cooperation 
and  relaxing  tensions  in  the  Middle  East?  What 
would  be  the  price  of  their  cooperation  in  such  an 
effort? 

A.  Well,  there  has  been  no  effort  that  I  am 
aware  of  to  test  that  in  terms  of  any  specific  action. 
There  probably  will  be  a  resolution  of  some  sort 
proposed  in  the  Security  Council  which  would  be  a 
followup  of  the  first  resolution,3  which  was  the 
United  States  proposal,  pursuant  to  which  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  went  out  to  the  Near  East.  I  think 
that  is  being  informally  discussed  at  the  present 
time.  And  it  may  be  that  that  followup  resolution 
will  afford  testing  or  an  opportunity  to  know 
more  clearly  what  it  is  that  the  Soviets  had  in 
mind  by  their  statement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment like  to  see  Mr.  Hammarskjold  return  to 
the  Middle  East  to  carry  on — /  believe  the  words 
you  used  in  your  speech  at  one  point — the 
momentum  which  he  has  already  achieved  f 

A.  Well,  we  think  it's  very  important  that  the 
momentum  should  be  maintained.  We  are  not 
clear  whether  that  requires  or  would  be  well  served 
by  Mr.  Hammarskjold  himself  going  back  at  this 
particular  time.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
has  some  doubts  as  to  whether  that  is  the  best 
action  to  take  at  the  moment.  I  think  he  is  fol- 
lowing up  a  number  of  aspects  of  his  work  there 
by  communication  from  time  to  time  with  the 
Iliads  of  the  Governments  or  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  concerned.  You  see,  there  is  a  good  bit 
still  to  be  done  to  implement  the  agreements  that 
were  actually  made,  particularly  in  terms  of  giv- 


ing mobility,  freedom  of  movement,  to  the  ar 
stice  teams,  and  things  of  that  sort.    Those  tl 
are  still  being  worked  out  and,  I  understand, 
being  actively  followed  up  by  Mr.  Hammarskj< 
from  this  country,  and  we  are  not  yet  clear 
the  stage  has  been  reached  where  Mr.  Hamr 
skjold  ought  to  turn  and  go  right  back  aga. 
Perhaps  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  conference  Saturd* 
with  Japanese  Minister  Kono*  were  you  able  > 
determine  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  establishm 
any  new  policy  or  made  any  new  offers  towtm 
Japan  leading  to  peaceful  relations,  and  also  <uM 
the  United  States  help  Japan  make  up  this  ftshi  i 
deficit? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  the  United  States  wl 
have  to  do  anything  affirmative  to  help,  as  you  \  b 
it,  to  make  up  the  deficit.  I  think  that  there  ;I 
fishing  areas  which  are  available  to  the  Japane , 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  alter,  I  wot  I 
think,  the  terms  of  our  fishing  treaty  with  Jap: , 
the  trilateral  treaty  to  which  Canada,  the  Unil  I 
States,  and  Japan  are  parties.5  That  treaty,  5 1 
may  recall,  was  negotiated  at  the  same  time  tha  [ 
was  negotiating  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  and 
had  some  part  in  the  negotiations  of  that  fishi? 
agreement  also.  Now,  as  far  as  the  Soviet  al-. 
tude  toward  Japan  is  concerned,  I  think  that  tl  i 
still  want  to  reestablish  more  normal  relatio 
with  Japan,  but  the  terms  and  conditions  un(f 
which  that  might  take  place  I  couldn't  report  1 
here.  That  is  a  matter  primarily  for  considerat:  1 
between  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  So\t 
Government. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  House  Foreign  Affat 
Committee,  in  voting  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  it'1 
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4  In  a  statement  to  correspondents  on  May  19,  Line  a 
White,  Acting  Chief  of  the  News  Division,  said:  I 
Japanese  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Mr.  Icl  o 
Kono,  visited  Washington  on  May  19  on  his  way  honn  o 
Tokyo  from  the  Soviet  Union.  He  described  to  seir 
officers  of  the  Department  of  State  the  fisheries  ag  >■ 
ments  he  has  just  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union  n 
Moscow.  State  Department  officials  expressed  their  ► 
preciation  to  Mr.  Kono  for  his  courtesy  in  coming  to  Wi  i- 
ington  to  convey  this  information.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kono  J 
received  informally  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ...  [a  1 
discussed  with  the  Secretary  matters  concerning  e 
strengthening  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Un  d 
States  and  Japan." 

8  Bulletin  of  Mar.  3,  1952,  p.  340,  and  May  26,  V  '- 
p.  830. 
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d  a  specific  long-term  aid  commitment  and 
voted  a  general  statement  of  policy  to  continue 
aid  as  long  as  the  Communist  threat  persists. 
Would  you  tell  us  whether  this  meets  your  and  the 
ad  ministration's  hopes  or  falls  short  of  it? 

A.  I  would  say  that,  on  net  balance,  this  pro- 
visional action  fell  short  of  our  hopes.    Of  course, 
the  bill  has  not  yet  been  finally  reported  out  of  the 
Committee,  and  I  think  it  is  premature  for  me  to 
make  assumptions  regarding  the  bill  until  it  is 
finally  reported  out,  because,  as  we  all  know, 
•hanges  are  often  made  at  the  last  minute  and 
positions  are  sometimes  reversed.   But  we  welcome 
very  much  the  statement  of  policy  in  the  so-called 
Richards  amendment,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
•  ery  straightforward  and  sane  statement  that,  as 
onir  as  there  is  danger  from  the  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
ries,  we  will  take  reasonable  measures  to  meet  that 
anger,  including  measures  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
ion  of  the  free  world  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
Cow,  it  does  not  meet  our  hope  for  an  indication 
»f  congressional    approval   of   specific   projects 
vhich  we  had  asked  for,  and  we  intend  to  continue 

0  seek  that  authority  when  the  matter  comes  up 
or  further  consideration  perhaps  by  the  Senate 
breign  Relations  Committee. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  President  Sukarno,  when 
e  was  in  Washington,  seek  from  you  any  state- 
t  by  this  Government  on  behalf  of  their  posi- 
■  on  West  New  Guinea,  and  if  so  what  was 
our  reply? 

A.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  President  Sukarno  did 
ot  personally  bring  that  matter  up.    It  was  raised 

1  a  talk  which  I  had  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
f  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  The  Foreign  Min- 
ter  repeated  his  well-known  hope  that  the  United 
rates  would  support  the  Indonesian  position  with 
'ference  to  West  Irian.  I  indicated  the  reasons 
hy  we  did  not  feel  in  a  position  to  support  affir- 
matively their  position,  and  the  situation,  I  would 
iy,  was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  visit  in  that 
■spect. 

S. -Egyptian  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  received  any  inf or- 
ation that  xoould  tend  to  eitJcer  confirm  or  dis- 
the  rumor  out  of  Cairo  that  Communist 
a  might  supply  arms  to  Egypt? 

A.  Xo,  we  had  no  information  about  that,  other 
an  what  is  in  the  newspaper  accounts. 
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Q.  Still  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Secretary, 
it  has  been  widely  reported  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment originally  was  quite  enthusiastic  about  Mr. 
Nasser  but  has  taken  a  much  more  bearish  view  of 
him  recently.  Your  indications  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions this  morning — were  you  wanting  to  infer 
that  that  bearishness  is  intensified?  Is  that  true? 
Can  you  clarify  it  a  little  more? 

A.  Well,  I  expressed  a  regret  of  his  action  ex- 
tending recognition  to  Communist  China.  I  have 
also  indicated  that  we  are  sympathetic  with  what- 
ever action  he  reasonably  takes  to  emphasize  the 
genuine  independence  of  Egypt,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  a  spokesman  for  Egyptian  independence, 
we  have  sympathy  with  his  point  of  view.  But  to 
the  extent  that  he  takes  action  which  seems  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China,  we  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  such 
action. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  spoke  about  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  United  States  making  a  coop- 
erative effort  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  building  the 
Aswan  Dam,  is  that  an  implication  there  that  the 
United  States  also  might  take  another  look  at  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  countries  in  Asia  which 
are  accepting  similar  aid  and  offers  from  Russia? 

A.  No,  the  question,  as  I  understood  it  at  least, 
posed  the  question  whether  we  are  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  specific  project. 
That  is  something  quite  different  from  our  assist- 
ing on  one  project,  while  the  country  in  question 
is  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  with 
respect  to  some  other  project. 

Presidents'  Meeting  in  Panama 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  about  the  ad- 
ministration's viewpoint  toward  this  meeting  in 
Panama  of  the  Presidents,6  and  whether  you  pro- 
pose to  go? 

A.  The  meeting  is  one  which  was  initiated,  as 
you  know,  by  the  Government  of  Panama  to  cele- 
brate the  first  Pan  American  meeting  [in  1826], 
which  was  called  on  the  initiative  of  Bolivar.  We 
believe  that  the  developments  of  unity  within  the 
American  States  which  have  occurred  since  that 
time  are  tremendously  important.  They  constitute 
in  some  respects  an  example  to  other  areas  of  the 
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world,  and  it  is  deserving  that  an  occasion  like 
this  should  be  given  importance.  It  does  indicate 
the  ability  of  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  to 
work  together  through  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  in  a  way  which  is,  I  think,  of  great 
benefit  to  them ;  it  enables  them  to  settle  disputes 
between  themselves  and  to  create  a  solidarity  as 
against  external  threats.  It  is  undoubtedly  not 
only  the  oldest  but  the  best  organized  regional  as- 
sociation that  there  is  in  the  whole  world,  and  the 
opportunity  to  bring  that  more  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  is  an  opportunity  which  the  President 
thought  was  so  important  that  he  was  willing  to 
accept  the  invitation  from  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  to  go  to  the  area. 

I  think  it  is  likely  that  I  will  accompany  the 
President,  although  there  has  been  no  firm  decision 
on  that.  I  normally  do  go  with  the  President  when 
he  makes  foreign  visits  of  this  character. 

Q.  Within  the  week  it  has  teen  said  that  the  cuts 
that  the  Russians  propose  to  make  in  their  armed 
forces  reflected  an  initiative  in  the  direction  in 
xohich  we  ivant  the  Russians  to  go.  Would  you  care 
to  discuss  that?  Some  of  your  statements  seem 
to  he  a  little  at  variance  with  that. 

A.  No,  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  that  particular 
statement.  I  think  I  have  already  adequately 
stated  my  views  on  the  announced  reduction  of 
men  in  arms  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  that 
statement  of  mine  had  better  stand  on  its  own 
footing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  past  few  days  there 
have  been  a  few  developments  that  have  come  out 
on  the  Near  East.  I  wonder  if  you  could  com- 
ment on  them.  One  is  the  trip  by  the  Egyptian 
correspondent  to  the  Israeli  Government  and  the 
subsequent  permission  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  publish  his  dispatches,  and  secondly,  last 
night  a  commentator  on  the  Cairo  radio  stated  that 
he  believed  that  peace  was  possible  between  Israel 
and  Egypt.  I  wonder  if  you  can  comment  on  those 
two  developments. 

A.  Well,  I  think  both  of  the  developments  to 
which  you  refer  are  encouraging,  and  the  United 
States  is  very  happy  that  those  events  can  occur 
— the  trip  and  the  announcement  that  was  made. 
We  are  not  in  a  very  good  position  ourselves  to 
evaluate  these  developments,  particularly  the  last 
one  to  which  you  refer.  But  if  there  is  any  kind 
of  rapprochement  there  between  the  Israelis  and 
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the  Arabs  in  terms  of  making  the  settlement 
durable  and  secure,  that  of  course  is  in  line 
the  United  States  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  the  followup  resohu 
tion  in  the  Security  Council  about  which  you  spoh 
have  to  do  with  the  armistice  itself  or  going  th 
next  step,  to  the  problem  of  peace? 

A.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  that,  be 
cause  it  is  being  actively  discussed  at  the  presen 
time  between  the  various  members  of  the  Securit 
Council  in  New  York  and  on  an  informal  basis. 
There  has  been  no  crystallization  of  thinking  o- 
just  what  should  be  in  the  resolution,  nor,  so  fai 
as  I  am  aware,  have  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  defini 
tive  views  been  yet  obtained.  So  I  think  it  woul 
be  premature  to  conjecture  about  what  the  resolu 
tion  would  contain,  because  all  the  elements  tha 
would  contribute  to  our  thinking  on  that  subjec 
are  not  known. 

Trade  With  Communist  China 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Anthony  Nutting  saidv 
Parliament  about  a  week  ago  that  the  British  Got 
ernment  intended  to  m-ake  use  of  the  exceptio 
clause  of  the  restricted  list  in  trade  with  Red  Chin 
under  the  embargo  agreement.1  Can  you  sa 
whether  the  British  Government's  attitude  on  th-J 
point  is  a  result  of  consultations  with  the  Unite* 
States,  and  what  your  feeling  about  this  is? 

A.  Well,  that  topic  was  discussed  somewhat  b 
Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  and  myself  when  we  were  ii 
Paris  in  connection  with  the  Nato  minister^'. 
meeting.8  The  British  Government  through  hii 
did  indicate  an  intention  to  use  perhaps  somewh* 
more  freely  the  so-called  "exception"  procedui 

which  has  always  been  in  the  ChinCom9  mult 



7  As  spokesman  for  the  British  Government,  Mr.  Nil 
ting  on  May  14  replied  to  a  question  in  the  House  <j 
Commons  concerning  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd 
talks  with  Secretary  Dulles  by  stating  that  the  diseussioi 
were  not  yet  concluded ;  "in  the  meantime,  however,  moi 
use  will  be  made  of  the  exceptions  procedure  to  perm 
reasonable  exports  in  appropriate  cases  to  China  of  gooi 
which  are  not  on  the  Soviet  list." 

8  See  also  the  joint  statement  issued  on  Feb.  1  followii 
Sir  Anthony  Eden's  talks  with  President  Eisenhow 
(Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1956,  p.  232). 

"The  China  Committee,  which  coordinates  internation 
security  controls  over  trade  with  Communist  China.  F< 
background  on  strategic  trade  controls,  including  a  cha 
of  the  international  organization,  see  Bulletin  of  De 
5,  1965,  p.  018. 
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iteral  understandings.  We  do  not  know  what 
tie  practical  impart  of  that  will  be  because,  until 

0  know  what  may  be  the  items  or  the  quantities 
)  which  this  ''exception''  procedure  would  be  so 
rtended,  we  can't  judge  what  it  means.  We  do 
ot  now  have  to  conclude  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
eneial  breakdown  of  the  multilateral  structure 
KT  controlling  and  checking  trade. 

You  see,  in  any  event,  this  applies  only  to  items 
hich  arc  not  on  the  so-called  CoCom  [Coordinat- 
lg  Committee]  list — that  is,  the  limitations  on 
le  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union — but  only  upon 
ems  which  are  not  deemed  strategic  as  far  as  the 
oviet  Union  is  concerned  but  are  still  neverthe- 
<s  on  the  China  list.  So  it  will  relate  presum- 
bly  to  some  of  those  items  which  are  on  the  China 
st  but  not  on  the  Soviet  list.  This  implies  at 
ast  that  the  items  are  not  regarded  as  high  in 
rategic  value,  or  else  they  would  be  on  the  Soviet 
st.  and  they  are  items  which  are  always  procur- 
ble  through  the  Soviet  Union.  It  could  buy  them 
nd  ship  them  to  Communist  China.  That  in- 
olves  certain  delay,  certain  additional  expense. 
t  involves  questions  of  the  availability  of  space 

1  the  roads  and  the  railroads.  There  is  a  moral 
ictor.  So,  the  ChixCoji  list  is  regarded  by  us 
3  highly  significant.  But  the  items  themselves 
re  not  considered  of  prime  importance  as  regards 
rategic  value  or  else  they  would  be  on  the  CoCom 
St. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask — /  under- 
and  that  at  a  reception  in  Moscow  last  night 
hmshchev  told  Ambassador  Bohlen  that  he, 
hn./xhchev,  told  Mr.  Stassen  in  London  that  the 
oviet  Union  would  reduce  its  armed  forces.  Is 
\at  a  lie? 

A.  Well,  I  have  already  said  enough  on  that 
ibject  to  indicate  my  view  of  what  Khrushchev 
portedly  said.  I  repeat  that  there  was  no  dis- 
osure  and  that  the  conclusions  drawn  were 
iductions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  werenH  the  deductions  strong 
migh  so  that  you  established  an  interdepartmen- 
l  ■"} ib committee  in  the  Government  to  study  what 
€  reaction  of  this  Government  ought  to  be? 

A.  Yes,  we  thought  it  highly  probable  that 
ere  would  be  a  reduction  coming  along.  We  felt 
at,  however,  not  by  any  means  exclusively  as 
result  of  anything  that  was  learned  in  the  talks 


in  London.  There  were  a  number  of  indications 
from  a  good  many  quarters.  I  repeat  again  that 
there  was  no  disclosure  by  the  Soviets  at  London 
of  what  they  intended  to  do.  They  were  deduc- 
tions drawn. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  spoke  about  the 
import  restrictions  from  Japan,  you  mentioned 
the  normal  duties  under  the  law.  I  presume  by 
that  you  meant  the  escape-clause  procedures? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  we  going  to  Panama 
purely  for  symbolic  reasons,  or  do  you  think  the 
President  will  have  some  concrete  offer  to  make, 
some  proposal  to  make  to  the  meeting? 

A.  No,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  meeting  at 
Panama  will  deal  with  any  of  what  I  call  items  of 
business.  It  is  more  than  symbolic,  because  the 
importance  attached  to  a  meeting  of  the  American 
States  at  that  place,  on  that  particular  date,  and 
with  the  attendance  that  will  be  there,  will  cer- 
tainly give  an  important  lift  to  the  whole  concept 
of  the  Organization  of  the  American  Republics. 

NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Community 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  discussion  for 
many  months  now  that  perhaps  in  the  expanded 
role  of  NATO  and  its  new  position  that  you  are 
now  evaluating,  that  perhaps  in  cases  like  Cyprus 
that  NATO  might  assume  jurisdiction  there. 
Would  you  say  such  a  move  there  as  this  is  en- 
visaged in  the  expanded  NATO? 

A.  Well,  that  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  will  be  considered  by  this  ministerial 
committee  that  is  studying  this  question,  that  is, 
whether  or  not  the  Atlantic  Community  should 
develop  more  in  terms  of  a  regional  association 
and  should  attempt  to  settle  differences  as  between 
its  members  through  some  regional  process  or  not. 
You  see,  at  the  present  time  Nato  is  not  set  up  as 
a  regional  association  under  the  United  Nations 
Chartei'.  It  is  set  up  as  a  collective  defense  asso- 
ciation under  article  51. 

Now,  the  charter  does  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  associations,  and  it  also  en- 
courages the  settlement  of  disputes  "in  the  first 
instance,"  as  it  puts  it,  by  various  means  of  the 
parties'  own  choosing,  including,  among  other 
things,  by  the  settlement  through  regional  proc- 
esses.   Now  so  far,  as  I  say,  Nato  has  not  been 
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organized  as  a  regional  association,  nor  has  it  any 
policy  or  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  disputes  as  be- 
tween the  members.  One  of  the  matters  which  will 
doubtless  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  desirable 
evolutionary  steps  to  be  taken  at  this  time  would 
be  that  question  of  whether  or  not  to  make  it  more 
of  a  regional  association  with  a  responsibility  to 
settle  differences  between  its  members. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  insofar  as  the  Cyprus  ques- 
tion is  a  matter  between  governments,  has  the 
United  States  ever  offered  to  mediate  or  flay  a 
role;  I  mean  as  between  Turkey  and  Greece  and 
Britain? 

A.  No,  we  have  never  offered  to,  nor  have  we 
been  invited  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  believe  the  United  States 
has  always  been  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of 
political  standing  groups  in  NATO  as  opposed  to 
military  groups.  Is  there  any  change  in  that 
position? 

A.  Well,  the  question  of  whether  we  make  the 
Atlantic  Community,  through  Nato  or  otherwise, 
into  a  body  of  greater  political  importance  is  one 
of  the  matters  that  is  being  considered.  So  far 
there  has  been  no  decision  by  any  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned  to  do  that.  So  far,  it  has  been 
operated  primarily  as  a  military  alliance,  and, 
while  there  have  been  reports  from  time  to  time 
on  political  matters,  those  have  been  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  other  Ministers  in- 
formed on  matters  of  interest  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  the  common  duty,  you  might  say,  to  seek 
to  arrive  at  a  common  position  on  these  matters. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  consider,  with  an  open 
mind  and  with  the  other  countries,  an  evolutionary 
step  which  would  place  greater  political  responsi- 
bility upon  representatives  of  the  Nato  or  the 
Atlantic  Community  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Community  when 
you  or  the  President  use  those  terms?  And,  if  so, 
what  is  it,  in  your  mind? 

A.  There  is  a  difference,  I  think,  in  this  respect, 
that  Nato  is  technically  a  creature  of  a  treaty  and 
that  treaty  is  primarily  a  military  alliance.  As 
far  as  the  treaty  itself  goes,  the  provisions  of,  let's 
say,  article  2  and  article  4,  which  are  the  two  ar- 
ticles which  deal  with  nonmilitary  topics,  those 
provisions  are  rather  narrow  and  rather  sketchy. 
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And  it  may  very  well  be  that,  if  these  broader  as-  j 
pects  are  to  be  developed,  they  could  be  developed 
through  steps  which  were  additional  to,  or  you 
might  say  superimposed  upon,  the  provisions  of  i 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.   I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  be  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  because 
there  is  within  the  President  an  authority  to  con-'i 
duct  foreign  relations,  and  to  negotiate,  through 
persons  and  by  means  that  he  chooses.     If  he 
chooses  to  conduct  foreign  relations  through  per- 
sons who  at  the  same  time  are  members  of  the 
Nato  Council,  he  can  do  so.    In  other  words,  they 
would  in  a  sense  be  wearing  two  hats. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  your  reaction 
to  Russia's  reported  offer  to  let  Pan  American 
Airways  fly  into  Moscow? 

A.  Well,  the  United  States  has  for  many  years 
sought  for  our  air  companies  an  opportunity  to  fly1 
into  Kussia,  and  if  that  facility  is  to  be  accorded 
we  would  welcome  it. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  necessitate  our  giving  them 
some  privileges,  such  as  flying  the  Atlantic,  which 
might  have  some  military  value  in  training  their 
people? 

A.  Well,  so  far  there  has  been  no  suggestion 
that  this  would  have  to  be  on  a  reciprocity  basis. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  Buddhism 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  279  dated  May  24 

The  2,500th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Buddhism  is  being  celebrated  this  year  through- 
out the  world.  The  Sixth  Buddhist  Synod  has 
reached  its  culmination  in  Bangoon,  Burma.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the> 
importance  which  our  Nation  attaches  to  the 
recognition  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  values 
which  alone  can  give  significance  to  our  lives  and 
which  must  be  the  basis  on  which  will  be  built  the 
world  of  peace  and  justice  which  we  all  seek.  We 
feel  a  sense  of  brotherhood  with  all  peoples  who 
adhere  to  such  principles  and  welcome  all  oc- 
casions on  which  their  essential  importance  is 
reaffirmed. 
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isit  of  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia 


Following  are  texts  of  remarks  made  on  the 
rrival  at  Washington  on  May  16  of  President 
ukarno  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  together 
-ith  the  two  major  addresses  made  by  President 
'ukarno  during  his  3-day  State  visit  in 
Vashington. 

ELCOME  AT  NATIONAL  AIRPORT,   MAY  16 

rese  release  262  dated  May  16 
atement  by  Vice  President  Nixon 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  to 
elcome  you  to  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
'resident  Eisenhower,  the  Government  of  the 
'nited  States,  and  all  of  the  people  of  our  country, 
recall  the  very  warm  welcome  that  I  received  on 
le  occasion  of  my  visit  to  your  country  2y2  years 
*o.  I  can  assure  you  that  every  place  you  go  in 
le  United  States  you  will  receive  the  same  kind  of 
elcome  here  because  you,  like  our  own  George 
Washington,  led  your  people  to  independence  from 
)lonialism  and  now  in  peace  lead  the  Government 
f  your  country  and  the  people  to  even  greater 
.hievements. 

We  trust  that  your  visit  every  place  will  be  one 
lat  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  "We  know  that  your 
mversations  with  President  Eisenhower,  the  Sec- 
tary of  State,  and  other  Government  officials 
ill  serve  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
jtween  our  two  peoples. 

Usponse  by  President  Sukarno 

Mr.  Vice  President,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  in 
Washington  today.    I  am  very  grateful  for  the 

vitation  President  Eisenhower  and  the  Amer- 

an  Government  rendered  to  me.    I  am  also  very 

uteful  for  the  kind  reception. 

I  have  come  to  America  to  see  your  country  with 
iy  own  eyes.  I  have  come  here  to  observe  the 
.'•eat  achievements  of  the  great  American  Nation. 

have  come  here  to  confirm  or  to  modify  the  im- 


pressions of  your  country  which  I  have  collected 
for  so  many  years.  Above  all,  I  have  come  here 
to  America  to  learn  something  from  America — 
not  in  the  first  place  from  America  merely  as  a 
country,  merely  as  a  nation,  merely  as  a  people, 
but  from  America  as  a  state  of  mind,  from  Amer- 
ica as  the  center  of  an  idea. 

I  carry  with  me  the  greetings  of  the  Indonesian 
people  to  you.  I  carry  with  me  the  thanks  of  the 
Indonesian  people  to  you  for  all  the  assistance 
you  gave  us  in  our  national  reconstruction.  I 
hope  this  visit  will  lead  to  a  real  understanding 
and  to  a  real  friendship  between  the  American 
Nation  and  the  Indonesian  nation. 

Thank  you. 


REMARKS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE  LUNCHEON,  MAY  16 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  16 
President  Eisenhower 

We  are  gathered  here,  of  course,  to  do  our  part 
in  extending  to  the  President  of  Indonesia  and 
his  party  a  welcome  to  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  gathered  here  are  many  members 
of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  distinguished 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  our  industrial  and  educa- 
tional life.  This  representative  body,  I  assure 
you,  expresses  the  thought  of  America  in  saying  to 
you :  You  are  truly  welcome  and  we  hope  you  have 
a  wonderful  time  in  this  country. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  parallels  between 
your  country  and  ours.  Both  of  us  were  colonies. 
And  both  of  us  in  our  early  years  of  freedom  had 
some  difficult  problems  to  solve. 

It  happens  that  when  we  were  in  our  11th  year 
of  independence,  as  you  are  now,  the  man  whose 
portrait   is   on   the   far   wall   over   there — John 
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Adams — was  President.  One  of  the  stories  told 
about  John  Adams  in  this  house — he  was  the  first 
man  to  live  in  this  house — was  that  his  wife, 
Abigail,  hung  her  laundry,  done  by  her  own  hands, 
in  the  East  Room,  where  we  shall  have  coffee. 

I  tell  this  little  story  merely  to  show  that  in  our 
time,  in  our  11th  year,  we  were  going  through  a 
period  where  it  was  indeed  difficult  going.  But 
we  had  friends  on  the  earth,  as  you  have.  And  I 
think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  human  race  that 
when  they  see  an  individual  or  a  nation  working 
or  struggling  to  go  higher  in  life  so  that  men  may 
realize  more  of  their  material  and  spiritual  ambi- 
tions, there  is  always  somebody  ready  to  help 
them.  Of  course,  there's  always  someone  ready 
to  step  in  our  faces,  too,  but  I  think  friendship  is 
stronger  than  the  jealousies  and  the  hatreds. 

At  least  this  is  my  hope:  during  your  visit 
here  in  America  you  find  much  of  interest  that 
you  can  carry  back  and  possibly  even  apply — or 
find  some  adaptation — to  your  own  country. 
Above  all,  we  hope — all  of  us  here — that  you  will 
carry  back  with  you  a  sense  that  the  American 
people  are  truly  interested  in  Indonesia  and  you 
and  your  efforts  to  raise  the  standards  of  all  your 
people,  to  make  for  them  a  better  life. 

Gentlemen,  would  you  rise  with  me  and  drink  a 
toast  to  President  Sukarno,  the  President  of 
Indonesia. 

President  Sukarno 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen,  twice  today  I  have 
expressed  my  admiration  for  the  great  American 
Nation,  and  I  hope  to  have  still  more  opportunities 
not  only  during  this  visit  of  mine  but  in  my  whole 
life  to  express  again  and  again  my  admiration 
for  the  great  American  people. 

This  lunch,  which  I  feel  as  an  honor  rendered 
to  me,  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  express  my  ad- 
miration— my  great  admiration — for  your  great 
President,  President  Eisenhower. 

May  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  to  join  me  in  drinking 
a  toast  to  the  health  of  President  Eisenhower. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONGRESS,  MAY  17  ' 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  to  be  able  to  address 

'Made  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives;  reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of 
May  17,  1966,  p.  7524. 


this  honorable  Congress,  and  I  express  my  gra 
tude  to  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Standing  here  before  you,  Mr.  President  arj 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  before  all  the  other  honoral 
Members   of   this    Congress,   my    thoughts,   t  J 
thoughts  of  a  man  born  in  a  cottage  and  grov 
up  among  poor  people,  go  to  the  homes  and  heai 
of  the  multitudes  of  the  American  people  frc 
all  strata  of  your  society,  for  whom  you  act 
elected  representatives.     May  I,  therefore,  conv 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  people  of  Amerk 
the  most  sincere  greetings  of  the  Indonesian  pe 
pie  and  their  thanks  for  your  past  generous  assis 
ance,  with  the  hope  that  this  visit  to  the  Unit 
States  of  America  will  foster  closer  relations  r. 
tween  our  two  nations. 

In  our  contemporary  world,  the  impact 
America  is  felt  more  and  more.  The  influence  ■ 
the  American  with  his  outlook,  his  ideas,  his  tec. 
nical  and  scientific  advances,  reaches  to  almo 
every  corner  of  Asia  and  Africa,  whilst  in  Amerii 
itself,  Asia,  the  Asian  and  his  personality,  h 
ideals,  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  are  gradually  b 
coming  a  living  reality.  Americans  and  Indon 
sians  are  no  longer  strangers  to  each  other.  ~S\ 
know  each  other  from  the  films;  the  beams  < 
the  radio  reach  into  our  very  homes ;  and  the  mag: 
zines  and  daily  press  provoke  us  to  think  of  eac 
other.  These  cultural  exchanges,  coupled  with  tl 
products  of  your  industries  and  the  fruits  of  oi 
soil,  have  kept  us  always  much  closer  togethi 
than  the  thousands  of  sea  miles  which  separai 
our  two  countries. 

I  have  come  to  the  United  States,  as  I  said  ye 
terday,  to  see  your  country  with  my  own  eyes  an 
to  observe  the  achievements  of  the  great  America 
Nation.  I  have  come  here  to  confirm  or  to  modil 
the  impressions  of  your  country  which  I  have  co 
lected  from  a  distance  over  many  years.  Bu 
above  all,  I  have  come  here  to  learn  somethin 
from  America — from  America  not  merely  as 
place,  not  merely  as  a  nation,  but  America  as 
state  of  mind,  America  as  the  center  of  an  ide; 

It  was  this  very  America  which  was  in  fact  tl 
first  product  of  nationalism,  of  anticolonialisn 
and  of  the  principle  of  independence.  It  is  th 
America  which,  as  the  hothouse  of  American  teel 
nology,  surpassed  the  development  of  older  siste 
nations  and  became  a  great  power — nay,  one  of  tli 
most  powerful  nations  in  the  world  today.  Pre; 
ent-day  America  as  a  world  phenomenon,  with  a 
its  impact  on  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  was  th 
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child  of  a  marriage  between  the  revolutionary 
America  (if  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln 
and  the  technological  America  imbued  with  the 
prodigious  technical  spirit  of  Edison  and  Ford. 

The  shot  that  was  fired  at  Lexington  on  the 
19th  of  April  1775  was  heard  around  the  world. 
It  echoes  still  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  recently 
won  their  independence,  and  it  echoes  still  in  the 
hearts  of  peoples  who  still  struggle  against  their 
colonial  bonds. 

Over  half  the  world  the  burning  words  which 
fired  the  American  War  of  Independence  have 
been  closely  studied  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
a  plan  of  action.  Yes,  this  period  is  the  period 
of  Asian  and  African  resurgence. 

If  we  could  see  the  passage  of  history  as  yes- 
terday I  saw  your  country  from  the  windows  of 
an  aeroplane,  we  could  have  no  doubt  that  the 
world  is  passing  through  the  period  of  Asian  and 
African  nationalism. 

"Nationalism" 

I  hesitate  at  using  that  word  "nationalism,"  for 
1 1  know  that  in  many  countries  and  in  many  na- 
tions nationalism  is  an  out-of-date  political  doc- 
trine.   Please  remember,  Mr.  President  and  Mr. 
i  Speaker,  that  for  us  of  Asia  and  Africa  national- 
ism is  a  young  and  progressive  creed.    We  do  not 
equate  nationalism  with  chauvinism,  and  we  do 
not  interpret  nationalism  as  meaning  the  superi- 
ority of  our  peoples  over  others.    No.    For  us,  na- 
tionalism means  the  rebuilding  of  our  nations;  it 
means  the  effort  to  provide  equal  esteem  for  our 
peoples;  it  means  the  determination  to  take  the 
future  into  our  own  hands.    For  us,  nationalism 
is  the  love  of  country  and  the  determination  to 
improve  it  which,  not  so  very  long  ago,  illumined 
the  actions  of  the  founders  of  your  Nation.    Na- 
tionalism may  be  an  out-of-date  doctrine  for  many 
in  this  world ;  for  us  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  is  the 
mainspring  of  our  efforts.    Understand  that,  and 
you  have  the  key  to  much  of  postwar  history.   Fail 
to  understand  it,  and  no  amount  of  thinking,  no 
torrent    of    words,    and    no    Niagara    of    dol- 
lars will  produce  anything  but  bitterness   and 
llusionment. 
We  who  are  living  in  Asia  and  Africa  during 
this  period  of  Asian  and  African  nationalism, 
md  particularly  those  of  us  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  guide  the  destiny  of  nations — we  ask  that 
he  rest  of  the  world  should  show  understanding 
md  sympathy.    After  all,  for  what  do  we  strug- 
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gle?  Not  for  fame;  not  for  conquests;  not  for 
territorial  aggrandizement;  not  for  domination 
over  other  peoples.  Our  efforts  and  the  sacrifices 
we  have  made  have  been  for  the  release  of  our 
people  from  a  colonial  tyranny  lasting  for  gen- 
erations and  centuries.  It  has  been  a  struggle — 
it  is  still  a  struggle — for  the  simple  human  de- 
mands which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  long  taken 
for  granted. 

We  ask  you  to  understand  our  national  struggle, 
and  we  ask  you  to  sympathize  with  it.  We  ask 
you  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  fact 
that  our  national  struggle  is  still  incomplete. 
How  can  it  be  complete  when  millions  of  our 
people  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  still  under  colonial 
domination,  are  still  not  free?  How  can  the  na- 
tional struggle  in  Indonesia  be  complete  when 
part  of  our  own  country  and  part  of  our  own  na- 
tion are  still  unf  ree  ? 

I  recall  with  the  very  greatest  pleasure  that 
shortly  after  the  first  Asian-African  Conference 
last  year,  this  Congress  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  reaffirming  America's  traditional  anti- 
colonial  attitude.  That  conference  in  Bandung, 
in  which  the  leaders  of  29  states  took  part,  and 
which  represented  far  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  was  a  clear  indication  of  his- 
tory's direction.  Practically  all  shades  of  the 
political  spectrum  were  represented  there,  and  al- 
most all  were  but  recently  emancipated  from  colo- 
nialism. They  were  united  by  many  things  but 
chiefly  by  their  abhorrence  of  colonialism.  They 
produced  a  declaration  which  explicitly  stated 
their  continuing  opposition  to  colonialism  in  all 
its  forms.  This  Congress,  noting  that  conference 
and  its  declaration,  then  unanimously  restated,  for 
all  the  world  to  know,  its  own  longstanding  oppo- 
sition to  colonialism.  By  that  action,  this  Con- 
gress demonstrated  its  sympathy  with  our  efforts. 
In  the  scales  of  history,  your  weight  was  placed 
resoundingly  onto  the  side  of  the  future. 

Indonesian  Independence 

It  is  now  almost  11  years  since,  on  the  17th  of 
August  1945,  the  Indonesian  people  proclaimed 
themselves  independent.  Note:  I  said  the  Indo- 
nesian people.  Not  those  of  Java  alone,  nor 
Sumatra  alone,  nor  Celebes  alone,  but  all  of  them, 
from  the  north  of  Sumatra  to  the  southernmost 
corner  of  West  New  Guinea,  which  we  call  Irian 
Barat. 

That  Declaration  of  Independence  covered  every 
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part  of  what  was  once  called  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  which  constituted  the  vast  colonial  empire 
in  Asia  of  a  small  European  country.  We  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  Dutch  as  a  people;  we  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
as  a  government.  Our  quarrel,  and  the  quarrel  of 
our  forefathers,  was  with  colonialism :  we  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  colonial  attitudes  of  some  Dutch 
people;  we  had  a  quarrel  with  the  colonial  atti- 
tudes and  actions  of  the  Netherlands  Government. 

Four  and  a  half  years  of  fighting  and  negotia- 
tion followed.  Four  and  a  half  years  in  which 
our  colonially  impoverished  country,  suffering  al- 
ready from  the  torments  of  Japanese  occupation, 
suffered  more  from  the  attempts  forcibly  to  reim- 
pose  the  colonialism  we  had  rejected.  Finally,  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  bodies  in  which  America  was  promi- 
nent, the  Netherlands  made  formal  recognition 
of  complete  and  unconditional  sovereignty  to 
Indonesia. 

But  our  struggle  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  One 
part  of  our  country,  one  section  of  our  brothers, 
were  not  free — and  even  today  are  not  free.  The 
territory  of  Irian  Barat,  West  New  Guinea,  is  still 
a  colonial  outpost  on  Indonesian  soil.  Our  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  had  covered  all  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  The  agreements  by 
which  Holland  recognized  that  independence  and 
that  sovereignty  had  made  reference  to  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  But  part 
of  our  land,  a  part  of  the  territories  covered  by 
those  agreements,  is  still  a  colonial  cancer  in  the 
body  politic  of  our  motherland. 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  West  Irian  are 
not  our  brothers  and  that  they  come  from  a  differ- 
ent racial  stock  and  therefore  West  Irian  is  not 
Indonesian.  Where — again,  where — is  the  country 
whose  citizens  are  ethnically  pure?  In  fact,  for 
many  hundreds  of  years  past,  West  Irian  has  been 
recognized  as  being  part  of  the  Indonesian  archi- 
pelago. Before  colonial  days,  West  Irian  was  part 
of  the  Indonesian  national  state  of  Modjopahit, 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  Hindu-Javanese  civiliza- 
tion. West  Irian  was  part  of  the  Dutch  Empire 
in  Asia  and  was  administered  and  recognized 
without  question  as  being  a  unit  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  In  all  ways,  and  by  ties  of  common 
colonial  experience,  West  Irian  has  been,  and  still 
is,  an  essential  part  of  Indonesia. 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  West  Irian  are 
not  ready  for  a  change  from  their  colonial  status, 


and  that  they  need  the  continued  guidance  of  th 
West  to  train  them  for  the  transition  to  liberty 
We  know  this  "guidance."  We  have  had  experi 
ence  of  this  "training."  It  left  us,  after  350  yean 
with  an  illiteracy  rate  of  94  percent.  It  left  u 
without  sufficient  doctors  to  treat  even  those  whi 
are  sick  unto  death.  It  left  us  with  a  typicalb 
colonial  economic  and  social  structure. 

Progress  Since  Independence 

I  tell  you  this  in  all  solemnity.  In  the  11  year  I 
of  our  independence,  the  Indonesian  nation  ha  ' 
made  more  human  progress,  and  has  been  the  seen'  I 
of  greater  human  happiness,  than  in  all  the  ten 
of  generations  of  colonialism  that  went  before 
Our  people  are  free,  and  in  freedom  they  hav 
found  their  soul — just  as  the  people  of  West  Iriai 
will  do  when  they  too  are  free.  They  can  do  wha 
we  have  done.  The  figures  are  available :  the  list 
of  schools  built,  of  recurrent  epidemics  abated,  o 
diets  improved,  of  infant  mortality  decreased 
Forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  boast.  I  do  not  intend  t< 
boast.  I  wish  to  give  you  a  factual  account.  Le 
me  cite  just  one  item  in  the  field  of  education 
Illiteracy  before  the  war  was  94  percent ;  today  i 
is  40  percent.  That  is  what  the  ending  of  colonial 
ism  will  mean  in  West  Irian. 

The  return  of  West  Irian  is  for  us  the  remaining 
part  of  our  national  political  aspiration.  It  is  th< 
final  installment  on  the  colonial  debt.  We  see  ou: 
brothers  still  in  chains,  who  joined  with  us  in  pro 
claiming  our  common  independence,  and  so  oui 
own  freedom  is  not  yet  complete.  The  salt  o 
liberty  cannot  have  its  full  savor  for  us  until  all  o: 
Indonesia  is  again  united  under  the  freedom  whicl 
is  the  birthright  of  all  men. 

Permit  me  to  remind  you,  sir,  of  one  of  Ameri 
ca's  greatest  sons,  who  said  that  this  Nation  coult 
not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  That  father  o 
the  American  tradition  was  not  speaking  then  o 
colonial  slavery,  but  his  words  apply  in  all  thei: 
moving  strength  to  this  case. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  although  some 
what  belatedly,  we  of  Indonesia  are  now  in  thi 
stage  of  national  turmoil  through  which  yoi 
passed  before  us  some  150  years  ago.  We  are  anti 
colonialists,  for  the  sweat  of  our  labor  has  been  ex 
torted  by  other  nations,  leaving  us  poverty-strickei 
with  the  sorrow  of  our  hearts.  We  are  nationalists 
for  it  is  our  right  to  win  back  the  worthy  place  ii 
the  family  of  nations  torn  from  our  forefather 
three  and  a  half  centuries  ago.    In  all  of  this,  w< 
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do  not  claim  to  have  discovered  novel  principles. 
Ho,  but  like  your  forefathers,  we  regard  our  find- 
ings as  universal  values,  as  the  common  property 
of  all  mankind. 

Present-day  Indonesia  has  so  much  in  common 
with  the  growth  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  past.  You  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
your  pioneering  struggle,  while  we  are  still  busy 
sowing  the  seeds  from  which  our  future  national 
life  will  spring.  You  achieved  your  material  and 
cultural  prosperity  based  upon  the  principles  of 
the  democracy  which  is  one  of  your  proudest  boasts 
today.  Democracy  is  part  of  our  principles  too, 
part  of  our  Pantja  Sila,  an  instrument  to  bnild 
national  prosperity  and  stability.  But  we  Indo- 
nesians are  well  aware  that,  however  noble  the  aim, 
practical  democracy  is  not  always  easily  attainable. 

First  Steps  Toward  Democracy 

Last  year  we  twice  faced  the  test  of  the  free  and 
see  ret  ballot,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  political 
democracy.  The  conduct  of  these  elections,  one  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  other  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  showed  that  Indonesia  is 
capable,  as  the  international  press  reported,  of 
taking  the  first  steps  along  the  road  to  democracy. 
Although  the  elections  are  not  compulsory,  about 
80  percent  of  the  electors,  numbering  some  35  mil- 
lion souls  and  scattered  over  thousands  of  miles  in 
thousands  of  islands  in  our  great  archipelago, 
came  to  the  polls  and  fulfilled  their  duties  as  re- 
sponsible citizens.  As  a  result  of  these  elections, 
it  has  been  possible  to  form  a  coalition  government 
between  the  largest  political  parties.  The  PNI 
(Nationalist  Party),  the  Masjumi  and  the 
Xahdatul  Ulama  (both  Moslem  parties)  with  the 
support  of  some  of  the  smaller  parties,  have 
formed  a  coalition  cabinet.  I  trust  that  this 
coalition,  with  more  than  ample  support  from 
Parliament,  will  be  stable  enough  to  maintain  it- 
self throughout  the  entire  4  years  of  its  man- 
date, so  that  the  national  process  of  growth  will 
not  be  interrupted  by  intermittent  changes  of 
government. 

Although  these  first  elections  have  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  I  shall  be  modest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  claims  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy.  For  who  has  absolute 
democracy?  We  have  our  feet  on  the  road  to 
democracy,  and  we  have  made  a  good  start.  But 
we  will  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  false  illusion 
that  we  have  traversed  the  full  extent  of  the  road 


to  democracy,  if  indeed  any  end  there  be.  The 
secret  ballot,  the  free  press,  the  freedom  of  belief, 
the  voting  in  parliaments — these  are  all  merely 
expressions  of  democracy.  Freedom  of  expression 
has  a  guardian  in  a  certain  measure  of  prosperity, 
the  achievement  of  freedom  from  want.  For  us, 
then,  democratic  principles  are  not  simply  an  aim, 
the  expi-ession  of  desires  inherent  in  human 
nature;  they  are  also  a  means  of  providing  our 
people  with  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  The 
freedom  of  expression  and  the  freedom  from  want 
are  indivisibles,  two  interdependent  souls  in  one 
body.  As  with  all  other  freedoms,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression is  no  absolute ;  its  indiscriminate  and  un- 
restrained exercise  could  hamper  the  harmonious 
growth  of  other  freedoms,  could  hamper  the 
harmonious  growth  from  want,  and  thus  sow  the 
seed  for  the  destruction  of  the  fundamentals  of 
human  freedom  itself. 

Your  Nation  began  your  struggle  for  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  prosperity  at  a  period  in 
history  when  there  was  no  great  gap  between  the 
standards  of  nations.  There  was  no  great  gap 
between  haves  and  have-nots,  there  were  no  nations 
of  abject  poverty  and  extreme  wealth,  there  were 
no  nations  of  super  technical  development  and 
utter  technical  backwardness,  there  was  not  so 
great  a  gap  between  the  f ortunates  possessing  full- 
fledged  democracy  and  the  sufferers  living  under 
complete  tyranny.  The  contrasts  today  are  great. 
The  contrast  between  the  joy  of  life  cherished  by 
some  nations  and  the  burden  of  suffering  imposed 
upon  more  than  one  half  of  the  human  race  has 
outstripped  all  proportions.  Such  conditions  do 
not  stimulate  normal  growth  toward  emancipa- 
tion, especially  when  the  less-privileged  are  sub- 
jected to  the  competition  of  the  privileged  and  the 
powerful  in  their  daily  human  activities.  But  if 
the  development  of  the  newly  independent  coun- 
tries in  the  direction  of  their  prosperity  be  re- 
garded as  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
civilized  man,  there  certainly  will  be  no  need  for 
regrets  over  the  world's  wealth  and  the  almost 
unlimited  resources  for  the  further  development 
of  man's  technological  civilization. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  of 
your  revolution  has  not  always  been  of  the  same 
kind  upon  all  countries  of  the  globe.  We  in  Indo- 
nesia attach  great  importance  to  the  freedom  of 
expression,  to  be  preserved  even  in  the  Herculean 
task  of  firmly  founding  our  national  economy. 
Other  revolutions  have  aimed  immediately  upon 
building  heavy  industry  as  the  basis  for  freedom 
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from  want  in  the  future,  if  necessary  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  aspects  of  freedom  of  expression 
for  the  time  being.  These  are  rival  conceptions, 
and  they  constitute  a  challenge  to  Indonesia  which 
she  must  answer  in  translating  ideals  into  practice. 

The  development  of  Indonesia  in  particular  and 
of  certain  other  countries  of  Asia  in  general  will 
be  the  test  case  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  mod- 
ern world's  application  of  democratic  principles. 
The  solvency  of  less  technically  developed  coun- 
tries, the  solution  of  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  newly  independent  peoples  at  a  pace  which 
can  keep  up  with  their  consciousness  of  their  own 
worth  as  equal  members  of  the  human  family — 
these  are  all  questions  to  measure  the  success  of  our 
democracy.  In  Indonesia,  apart  from  the  wealth  of 
nature,  our  main  capital  is  the  sweat  and  tears  of 
our  population,  the  sacrifices  even  to  the  death 
of  those  who  have  gone  before.  It  has  been,  and 
it  still  is,  an  investment  of  voluntary  human  co- 
operation and  sacrifice  which  is  needed  for  the 
development  of  our  country.  There  is  no  imposi- 
tion upon  the  people  to  save  part  of  their  meager 
income  as  a  means  of  accumulating  badly  needed 
national  capital,  neither  would  we  introduce 
forced  labor  for  national  undertakings,  nor  the 
expropriation  of  existing  big  companies  which 
are  run  mainly  on  the  basis  of  profit  motives. 

Moreover,  the  present  situation  in  the  world  is, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  such  that  even  we  the 
economically  weak  nations  have  to  compete  in 
order  to  grow- — compete  with  the  forces  of  power- 
ful and  experienced  nations  in  order  to  survive 
the  drives  and  thrusts  of  the  current  of  elimina- 
tion. Democracy,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the 
introduction  of  equal  opportunity  in  human  ac- 
tivities amongst  the  indigenous  people  themselves, 
and,  next  to  that,  some  degree  of  opportunity  for 
foreign  competitors  to  insure  the  best  perform- 
ance. This  sometimes  leads  toward  the  presence 
of  an  anachronism  in  which  colonial  vestiges  be- 
come strengthened  at  the  expense  of  national 
growth.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  the 
question  arises :  Will  democracy  succeed  in  Indo- 
nesia? Will  democracy  really  bring  prosperity 
and  happiness  in  Indonesia?  What  is  the  reason 
for  Indonesia's  firm  belief  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess and  progress  ?  These  are  questions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Speaker,  which  have  long  occupied 
the  minds  of  many  Indonesian  leaders.  These 
problems,  I  think,  also  raise  doubts — or  hopes — 
among  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of  a  number 
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of  Western  countries  about  the  ability  of  the  Ini<  i 
nesian  people  to  outlive  the  shock  of  national  r 
sponsibility  in  this  turbulent  world. 

My  answer,  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker  ii 
Have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Five  Principles 

Immediately  we  had  proclaimed  our  indepenc 
ence  in  August  1945,  we  attached  as  preamble  <  - 
our  Constitution  the  Pantja  Sila,  the  five  guidiii 
principles  of  our  national  life.    Perhaps  you  kno  ' 
already  what  our  Pantja  Sila  is.    It  gives  us  tl'r 
five  principles  of  our  State.    These  are : 

First,  belief  in  God. 

Second,  nationalism. 

Third,  humanity. 

Fourth,  democracy. 

Fifth,  social  justice. 

These  five  principles  are  the  combined  reflectio 
of  Indonesia's  natural  climate  and  the  personalit 
of  its  inhabitants.  They  were  also  partly  fonm  - 
lated  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  speech  b< 
fore  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editoi 
on  the  21st  of  April  last,  when  he  spoke  of  certai 
principles : 2 

First,  "They  believe  deeply  in  the  right  of  seli 
government" ; 

Second,  "They  believe  deeply  in  the  dignity  c 
man"; 

Third,  "They  aspire  to  improve  the  welfare  c 
the  individual,  as  a  basic  aim  of  organize 
society." 

So  again,  have  no  doubts  about  democracy  i 
Indonesia.  Even  in  the  most  difficult  years  in 
mediately  after  the  recognition  of  sovereignty,  w 
were  able  to  guard  the  unity  of  our  countr 
through  another  democratic  concept,  expressed  i 
the  motto  of  the  State,  "Bhinneka  Tunggal  Ika"- 
Unity  in  Diversity.  Voluntary  loyalty  to  the  Ir 
donesian  motherland  as  a  whole  has  been  settle 
in  our  country  without  compulsion,  without  tb 
process  of  civil  war,  despite  subversive  action 
by  people  who  do  not  want  to  see  us  free,  despit 
provocation  at  home  and  abroad. 

Having  survived  the  early,  most  critical  yeai 
of  our  national  existence,  more  attention  can  1: 
paid  to  upbuilding  and  rehabilitation,  and  espf 
cially  to  the  investment  of  human  skill.  Just  b< 
fore  I  left  Indonesia,  we  inaugurated  a  campaig  I 
for  village  community  development,  and  Parlit 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30, 1956,  p.  699. 
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Ipnt  is  soon  to  discuss  the  first  national  5-year 
ton,  with  a  total  allocation  of  11  billion  rupiahs, 
C  $1  billion. 

|However  important  they  may  be,  our  own  na- 
tmal  efforts  on  their  own  will  not  suffice  to 
shieve  steady  progress  toward  viability  for  our 
cuntry  against  the  impact  of  economic  or  polit- 
id  competition  from  overseas.  It  is  in  this  field 
feat  we  ask  your  understanding  and  your  cooper- 
8ion  for  our  mutual  benefit.  America  is  known 
te  world  over  for  generosity;  if  I  am  not  mis- 
tken  the  American  taxpayer  has  already  spent 
Dre  than  $50  billion  in  foreign  aid.  But  that 
si  has  brought  variable  results.  An  example  of 
god  results  is  the  recovery  of  Western  Europe 
ater  World  War  II ;  other  results  are  still  pros- 
jctive  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  whereas  else- 
*iere  American  aid  is  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
Inefit  for  national  progress. 

Ichnical  Assistance 

Indonesia  is  indeed  grateful  for  the  technical 
asistance  she  has  received  to  date  from  America, 
Id  in  acknowledging  my  gratitude  I  want  to 
epress  myself  with  the  frankness  of  a  friend. 
In  I  allowed  to  be  frank,  Mr.  President  and  Mr. 
£>eaker?  For  the  furtherance  of  their  function 
a  defenders  of  freedom,  America  and  Indonesia 
pad  to  realize  how  to  obtain  lasting  results,  and 
fese  depend  upon  the  specific  conditions  of  Asian 
Ihntries  and  the  development  of  the  national  as- 
fa-ations  of  the  Asian  people,  which,  indeed, 
■lerica  cannot  be  expected  immediately  to  know 
o  to  understand.  The  approach  to  the  question 
■foreign  aid  should  be  based  upon  different  prin- 
»les  in  different  countries.  Without  adequate 
■owledge  of  those  countries,  and  even  if  your 
Ibtives  in  granting  aid  were  solely  the  stability 
jjthis  region,  the  results  could  be  adverse,  and  the 
fw  of  even  billions  of  dollars  could  lead  only 
Ijstrained  relations.  Certainly  military  aid  is  no 
Bbstitute  for  Asian  stability.  It  will  only  serve 
«  make  countries  accepting  it  more  dependent 
uon  America,  and  their  worth  as  genuine  part- 
ies in  the  universal  struggle  for  liberty,  peace, 
ad  prosperity  will  consequently  decline.  The 
min  aim  should  be  for  the  people  of  Asia,  like 
tp  Western  nations,  to  become  economically 
s.ble  but  also  politically  stable  and  thus  be  able 
t  defend  their  freedom  against  all  assaults.  Po- 
lical  stability  comes  only  with  the  stability  of 
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the  political  heart.  And  this  heart  of  ours  is  now 
still  an  unsatisfied  heart.  The  Asian  people  must 
soon  be  brought  to  the  stage  of  development  where 
they  are  capable  of  cherishing  their  hard-won 
freedom. 

This  two-sided  struggle  is  a  longer  and  a  harder 
struggle,  but  until  it  is  won,  the  process  of  eman- 
cipation of  our  people  will  not  be  complete.  The 
Republic  of  Indonesia  is  a  democracy  which  has 
leaned  heavily  upon  the  experience  of  the  West, 
and  particularly  of  your  great  Union,  for  its  na- 
tional ideals.  We  know  that  is  not  enough.  To 
the  famished  man,  democracy  can  never  be  more 
than  a  slogan.  What  can  a  vote  mean  to  a  woman 
worn  out  by  toil,  whose  children  fret  and  ail  with 
the  fever  of  malaria?  Democracy  is  not  merely 
government  by  the  people ;  democracy  is  also  gov- 
ernment for  the  people. 

The  fight  for  the  emancipation  of  our  people 
is  our  fight,  and,  believe  me,  we  shall  not  shirk  it. 
We  ask  for  your  understanding  of  it  and  your 
sympathy  with  it.  We  will  accept  with  the 
greatest  appreciation  any  assistance  that  may  come 
to  us,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  for 
that  assistance  will  lighten  our  burdens  and 
shorten  our  struggle.  Such  assistance  is  not  one- 
sided but  is  of  mutual  benefit.  Out  of  it  comes  a 
greater  measure  of  good  will,  and — perhaps  more 
important — out  of  it  comes  a  greater  volume  of 
production  in  the  world.  But,  from  whatever 
quarter  of  this  divided  globe  that  assistance  comes, 
we  are  determined  that  no  material  advantage 
will  buy  from  us  any  part  of  our  hard- won  free- 
dom, for  that  freedom  is  more  dear  to  us  than 
the  products  which  any  country  can  give  or  sell. 
We  welcome  assistance  on  terms  of  mutual  benefit. 
We  reject  the  idea  of  exchanging  intellectual  and 
spiritual  independence  or  physical  liberty  for  mo- 
mentary advantage. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker, 
finally,  may  I  say  this : 

We  live  in  a  troubled  world,  in  which  man  cannot 
rest  and  cannot  give  his  whole  thought  and  effort 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  A  shadow,  pregnant 
with  horror,  hangs  over  the  future.  It  is  a  man- 
made  shadow,  and  its  mushroom  shape  colors  all 
our  thoughts  and  all  our  dreams.  In  their  techni- 
cal and  scientific  skill,  men  have  created  something 
whose  potentiality  for  good  or  evil  is  so  great  that 
the  imagination  of  the  same  men  is  overpowered. 

So  far,  the  full  horror  of  this  latest  of  mankind's 
achievements  has  not  burst  on  the  world.    So  far 
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only  small  samples  of  this  victory  over  nature  have 
been  used  for  their  designed  purpose.  And  what 
is  that  purpose  ?  May  God  forbid  that  man  should 
ever  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  the 
use  of  this  weapon.  The  destruction  of  this  world 
is  not  the  prerogative  of  man. 

There  is  irony  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  man  has  it  within  his  power  to  make  the 
desert  bloom  like  a  garden,  to  banish  poverty  and 
want  from  the  world,  to  open  up  a  new  era  of 
brotherhood,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  no  man 
can  look  with  confidence  into  the  future.  The 
rivers  and  the  tides  obey  our  command ;  we  bestride 
the  skies  and  pluck  wealth  from  under  the  earth 
and  the  sea;  we  conquer  the  age-old  plagues  of 
humanity  and  even  fight  a  winning  battle  against 
death.  At  the  same  time,  we  dig  ourselves  shelters 
in  the  rocks  and  prepare  to  sit  and  die  in  them, 
as  man  did  during  the  dawn  of  the  world.  Have 
we  then  made  so  little  progress  ?  Have  we  learned 
nothing  ? 

It  may  be  that  war  is  a  natural  function  of  man 
and  that  his  combative  feelings  prevent  his  living 
in  peace  with  his  neighbors.  It  may  be  so,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it. 

In  any  case,  should  the  new  weapons  begin  to 
fall,  the  question  would  be  academic,  for  then  we 
would  have  not  war  but  universal  death  and  the 
end  of  mankind's  brief  civilization.  It  is  true  that 
repeatedly  throughout  history  man  has  crucified 
himself,  only  to  rise  again.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  After  an  atomic  war  there  would  be 
no  resurrection.  Certainly  we  cannot  let  things 
slide  and  trust  to  luck  that  no  megalomaniac  will 
press  the  fateful  trigger. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  in  saying  these 
things  to  you,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  saying 
nothing  you  do  not  already  know,  for  this  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  given  anxious 
thought  to  this  matter.  We  who  have  not  got  the 
atom  bomb,  we  will  watch  every  move  you  take 
in  this  matter.  With  hope  in  our  hearts  but  fear 
in  our  breasts,  we  will  applaud  everything  which 
helps  to  make  the  future  safe  for  our  children. 
We  will  support  every  action  taken  by  you,  or 
the  responsible  leaders  of  any  country,  to  remove 
the  shadow  of  the  atom  bomb  from  this  world. 

May  God  give  men  the  will  to  avert  calamity. 

And  may  He  give  us,  America  and  Indonesia, 
the  best  friendship  which  has  ever  existed  between 
i  wo  nations. 


ADDRESS     TO     THE     NATIONAL     PRESS     CLUB 
MAY  18 

It  is  a  rather  overpowering  experience  to  inee 
at  one  time  so  many  men  and  women  of  the  prefl 
It  is  overpowering  and  in  some  ways  rather  fright 
ening,  for  indeed  the  press  of  the  world  is  a  mighty 
implement  for  good  or  evil.  I  recall  the  words  o 
Mark  Twain  who  was  also  impressed  by  the  powe: 
of  this  tool.  Mark  Twain  once  wrote,  "There  ar< 
only  two  forces  that  can  carry  light  into  all  th 
corners  of  the  world — only  two:  the  sun  in  th 
heavens,  and  the  Associated  Press  down  here.' 
With  all  of  Mark  Twain's  experiences,  he  neve 
faced  600  journalists,  not  only  of  the  Associate< 
Press  but  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Moreover, 
was  always  glad  to  note  that  he  put  the  sun  first 
This  at  least  must  impress  upon  all  journalists- 
and  all  of  us — a  proper  and  due  sense  of  humilitj 

I  am  expected  to  talk  to  you,  presumably  t> 
talk  about  Indonesia,  but  talking  to  experts  is 
difficult  matter.  Nevertheless,  this  is  an  oppoi 
tunity  for  which  I  am  profoundly  grateful  becaus 
it  not  only  allows  me  to  renew  many  old  ac 
quaintanceships  but  to  make  many  new  ones. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  effects  of  technics 
progress  has  surely  been  in  the  sphere  of  communi 
cations  between  the  nations  of  the  world.  What  i 
done  in  one  country  today  is  known  to  all  the  worl 
tomorrow.  It  is  known,  and  it  is  praised  or  crit: 
cized.  This  has  the  great  advantage  that  the  a( 
tions  of  all  governments  are  bathed  in  the  light  c 
day — and  presumably  in  the  light  of  the  press.  ]( 
means  that  public  opinion  is  in  truth  a  factor  a 
international  affairs,  and  one  which  can  be  ignore 
by  no  government,  whatever  its  political  color.  ] 
means,  too,  that  what  happens  in  one  country  ha. 
its  effects  the  world  over.  If  one  man  suffers  unde 
tyranny,  the  stature  of  all  men  is  lessened ;  if  or 
man  reaches  a  little  further  toward  justice,  the 
the  chains  of  all  men  are  weakened.  The  historic? 
task  of  the  press  is  to  seek  out  the  facts,  to  publis 
the  facts,  and  to  analyze  the  facts.  The  degree  c 
success  in  that  task  influences  in  large  measure  tr 
opinions,  and  thus  the  actions,  of  all  states.  It 
a  heavy  responsibility  to  bear,  but  I  think  tl 
Fourth  Estate  is  not  afraid  of  responsibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  willingness  to  acce] 
responsibility  is  a  characteristic  of  men  in  this  20t 
century.    The  world  would  be  in  a  sorry  state  if  H 
were  not  so.   And  yet  those  responsibilities  have  i 
many  cases  been  heavier  than  anything  previous! 
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posed  upon  man.  Which  of  us  would  exchange 
r  position  in  life  for  that  of  the  President  of  the 
lited  States  who  hud  to  decide  whether  or  not 
•  atomic  bomb  should  be  dropped?  Who 
tODgsf  us  would  take  the  burden  of  deciding  be- 
MO  trims  and  butter  for  our  people? 
Phe  irony  is  that  we  could  all  have  both  guns 
/  butter.  Furthermore,  if  we  all  had  butter, 
haps  we  woidd  not  want  guns.  We  have  in- 
■d  produced  a  strange  world,  one  in  which  the 
deals  of  human  brotherhood  are  pro- 
meed,  while  at  the  same  time  we  prepare  to 
jtroy  i hose  same  human  brothers.  We  know 
m  to  overcome  the  problems  of  nature;  we  have 
learned  how  to  overcome  the  problems  in  our 
n  minds  and  hearts. 

Vinl  yet  we  have  made  progress.  What  was  once 
:lver  thread  in  the  works  of  a  visionary  is  now 
eality  in  the  world.  The  ideal  of  human  fel- 
rship  has  advanced  and  the  ideal  of  each  man 
nir  his  brother's  keeper  is  generally  accepted, 
>n  if  not  yet  generally  implemented.  We  of 
ia  and  now  of  Africa  know  this  well. 

uggle  Toward  National  Fulfillment 

)ur  struggle  toward  national  fulfillment  has 
<m  eased  by  the  assistance  given  by  people  of 
ier  countries  and  continents.  The  wheels  of 
tory  have  been  oiled  for  us  by  understanding 
1  sympathy.  We  have  taken  courage  from  the 
tmple  and  the  burning  words  of  others,  and  the 
r'it  has  been  made  radiant  by  the  truth  and  high 
als  so  often  expressed  and  so  sincerely  struggled 

in  truth  this  is  one  world,  and  the  actions  of  all 
ve  an  effect  upon  all.  A  little  time  ago  I  picked 
.  quite  casually,  a  history  book  used  in  schools 
my  country.  It  was  a  book  for  children  of  10 
12  years  old  and  is  also  used  widely  by  adults 
o  have,  in  their  maturity,  learned  the  art  of 
ding. 

I'liat  history  book  contained  stories  from  all 
sr  the  world  of  national  heroes  who  had  fought 
r  the  freedom  of  their  country.  It  told  of  Wash- 
rton  and  of  Jefferson,  of  Garibaldi  and  of  Maz- 
i,  of  Cromwell  and  of  Ireton.  Furthermore, 
told  of  others  in  other  countries.  It  spoke  of 
meB  familiar  to  us,  and  beloved  by  us,  but  per- 
ps  strange  to  you — of  those  in  Egypt,  in  Turkey, 
Morocco,  in  India,  in  Burma,  in  Japan,  and  in 
una.     All  of  those  great  men  struggled  that 


their  nations  might  be  free.  Many  died  before 
that  ideal  could  be  realized,  but  the  lamp  they  lit 
has  never  been,  and  will  never  be,  extinguished. 
And  all  of  those  men  were  related  one  to  the  other 
by  bonds  of  common  action  and  common  faith. 

For  what  did  they  struggle?  Yes,  for  their 
nations.  But  what  is  a  nation?  Many  great 
thinkers  have  applied  their  minds  to  this.  Many 
answers  have  been  given,  often  conflicting,  and 
usually  confusing.  One  of  the  truest  and  most 
moving  descriptions  I  know  was  contained  in  a 
short  essay  by  a  little-known  professor  of  Ohio 
University.  About  40  years  ago.  Professor  Tay- 
lor wrote : 

Where  and  what  is  the  nation?  Is  there  such  a  thing? 
You  would  answer  that  the  nation  exists  only  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  It  is  an  idea.  It  is  therefore 
more  real  than  its  courts  and  armies ;  more  real  than  its 
cities,  its  railroads,  its  mines,  its  cattle;  more  real  than 
you  and  I  are,  for  it  existed  in  our  fathers  and  will  exist 
in  our  children.  It  is  an  idea,  it  is  an  imagination,  it  is 
a  spirit,  it  is  human  art.  Who  will  deny  that  the  nation 
lives? 

Yes,  who  will  deny,  who  can  deny,  that  the  na- 
tion lives,  even  if  all  the  political  scientists  fail  to 
define  it? 


Effects  of  Colonialism 

We  of  Asia  are  told  that  the  troubles  of  our 
continent  are  due  to  nationalism.  That  is  as 
wrong  as  saying  that  the  world's  troubles  are  due 
to  atomic  energy.  It  is  true  that  there  is  turbu- 
lence in  Asia,  but  that  turbulence  is  the  result  and 
aftermath  of  colonialism  and  is  not  due  to  the 
liberating  effects  of  nationalism.  I  say  "the  lib- 
erating effects  of  nationalism."  I  do  not  mean 
only  that  nations  are  again  free  of  colonial  bonds, 
but  I  mean  that  men  feel  themselves  free.  You 
who  have  never  known  colonialism  can  never  ap- 
preciate what  it  does  to  man.  The  agrarian  ef- 
fects, the  economic  effects,  the  political  effects  can 
be  measured.  The  effect  on  man's  mind  and  spirit 
cannot.  Kegard  it  only  in  this  simple  light.  For 
generations  the  political  leaders  of  colonies  work 
and  aim  for  the  destruction  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments. Perhaps  the  leaders  understand  the 
dangers  inherent  in  cultivating  a  destructive  men- 
tality, but  the  mass  of  people  know  only  their 
misery  under  colonialism  and  seek  only  the  de- 
struction of  colonialism.  Then,  by  one  means  or 
another,  there  comes  independence.     Immediately 
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that  already  weakened  nation — weakened  by 
colonialism  and  by  the  struggle  against  colonial- 
ism— immediately  that  nation  must  begin  to  seek 
a  reorientation.  Not  destruction,  but  construc- 
tion ;  not  opposition,  but  support ;  not  conflict,  but 
cooperation.  Is  it  surprising  that  sometimes  inde- 
pendence proves  to  be  a  heady  wine  ? 

In  any  case,  whether  all  the  world  approves 
or  not,  the  fact  is  that  nationalism  and  the  libera- 
tion of  nations  are  realities.  They  are  the  reality 
of  international  life.  What  we  must  do  is  learn 
to  adjust  international  relations  to  this  reality. 
We  cannot  afford  the  attempt  to  distort  the  reality 
to  make  it  fit  old  patterns.  In  that  way  would  lie 
disruption,  and  particularly  disruption  of  the  few 
precious  world  organizations  we  already  have. 
The  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  recent 
additions  to  an  adult  family.  The  older  mem- 
bers of  that  family  must  not  be  jealous  of  the  new 
arrivals. 

The  chief  factor  that  these  nations  have  in  com- 
mon is  their  nationalism  and  the  concomitant  re- 
lease from  colonialism.  To  understand  Asia  and 
Africa,  we  must  understand  nationalism.  For  us, 
it  is  the  mainspring  of  action.  This  cannot  be 
surprising  to  Western  peoples,  for  the  love  of 
country,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  is  a  great  ele- 
ment in  life  here  also.  There  would  have  been  no 
American  War  of  Independence  if  nationalism 
had  not  burned  with  a  hard  and  fierce  flame  in  the 
breasts  of  the  men  of  '76.  Nearer  home,  it  was 
nationalism  which  supported  the  Allied  nations 
during  their  battles  against  the  horrors  of  Nazi 
Germany,  Fascist  Italy,  or  Imperial  Japan. 

I  know  that  nationalism  is  today  in  many  cir- 
cles a  suspect  word  and  that  it  conveys  ideas  of 
chauvinism,  of  racial  supremacy,  and  a  dozen 
other  ideologies  that  we  reject.  Those  evil  things 
are  not  nationalism,  but  distortions  of  national- 
ism. Do  not  confuse  the  distortions  with  the 
sound  fruit.  How  foolish  it  would  be  to  reject 
democracy  because  in  some  places  and  at  some 
times  democracy  has  been  bent  into  shapes  which 
are  a  perversion  of  the  democratic  ideal.  Equally, 
how  foolish  it  is  to  reject  nationalism  because  it 
has  sometimes  been  perverted. 

This  I  know :  We  of  Indonesia  and  the  citizens 
of  many  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  have  seen 
our  dearest  and  best  suffer  and  die,  struggle  and 
fail,  and  rise  again  to  struggle  and  fail  again — 
and  again  be  resurrected  from  the  very  earth  and 
finally  achieve  their  goal.     Something  burned  in 


them;  something  inspired  them.  They  called  i< 
nationalism.  We  who  have  followed  and  hav< 
seen  what  they  built,  but  what  they  destroyed 
themselves  in  building — we,  too,  call  their  inspira- 
tion, and  our  inspiration,  nationalism.  For  us 
there  is  nothing  ignoble  in  that  word.  On  th( 
contrary,  it  contains  for  us  all  that  is  best  in  man 
kind  and  all  that  is  noblest. 


Nationalism  and  Internationalism 

Perhaps  the  future  belongs  to  greater  organ 
izations  than  mere  nations.  Certainly  the  increas 
ing  trend  toward  internationalism  is  an  encour 
aging  sign  of  man's  growing  maturity.  Perhaps 
the  future  will  see  the  growth  of  international 
supernational,  and  supranational  bodies.  Thai 
may  be  so.  In  any  case,  those  bodies  cannot  b( 
built  until  nations  are  built  first.  You  cannot  es 
tablish  international  bodies  until  nations  havt 
established  their  national  identities.  You  cannoi 
build  supernational  and  supranational  bodies 
without  using  nations  as  the  foundations  and  thi 
brick  and  the  keystones. 

Therefore  I  say :  Do  not  denigrate  our  nation 
alism.  Try  to  understand  and  sympathize  wit! 
it.  It  is  at  least  a  positive  creed,  an  active  belief 
and  has  none  of  the  cynicism  and  lassitude  of  othei 
less  virile  outlooks. 

Whatever  can  be  said  of  my  nation,  no  one  cai 
accuse  it  of  being  static.  It  is  on  the  move,  anc 
the  revolutionary  impetus  of  11  years  ago  is  stil 
strong.  In  fact,  that  impetus  received  nev 
strength  as  we*  moved,  after  our  first  nationwidf 
general  election,  into  a  new  phase  of  activity.  To 
day  we  have  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  peopli 
and  closely  reflecting  the  political  views  of  tin 
people.  We  have  a  Government  supported  by  tha 
Parliament  and  responsible  to  it.  We  have,  n 
fact,  all  the  trappings  of  political  democracy 
That  is  progress.  In  11  years  we  have  passe( 
through  stages  of  political  development  that  olde: 
nations  encompassed  in  generations.  We  hav 
even  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  political  democracy 
reached  by  some  states  established  for  centuries 
I  say  that  in  no  spirit  of  boasting,  but  as  a  recorc 
of  fact.  With  us,  voting  is  universal  and  secret 
and  some  democratic  states  have  not  yet  acceptec 
such  methods. 

Of  course,  we  make  mistakes ;  of  course,  we  ar< 
sometimes  too  eager  for  the  immediate  result.  0 
course,  we  sometimes  seem  to  carry  things  beyon< 
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heir  logical  conclusion.  But  please  remember 
his.  Ours  is  still  a  revolutionary  nation  and  a 
mtion  which,  only  11  years  ago,  was  350  years 
)ut  of  date.  We  are  in  a  hurry  because  the  world 
las  no  intention  of  standing  still  while  we  catch 
lp.  We  must  cram  the  experience  of  centuries 
nto  a  generation,  and  it  is  important  for  us  that 
he  revolutionary  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  soli- 
larity  should  be  maintained.  That  is  our  driving 
rorce. 

(ejection  of  Colonialism 

One  misunderstanding  should  be  eliminated  im- 
nediately.  We  are  not  anti-West.  We  may,  in 
fact  we  do,  sometimes  oppose  what  is  called  the 
SYest.  But  that  is  not  dictated  by  a  feeling  of 
leing  anti-West.  In  our  relations  with  the  world, 
ve  seek  always  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  road 
for  humanity  as  a  whole.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
ve  are  wrong.  At  other  times,  I  have  equally  no 
loubt.  we  are  right.  It  is  true  that  there  is  one 
Manifestation  of  the  West  which  we — and  all  of 
Asia — completely  reject  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ject. That  manifestation  is  colonialism.  We  are 
:old  that  we  see  only  one  sort  of  colonialism,  and 
:hat  sort  is  dead.  Well,  we  have  experienced  only 
Dne  sort  of  colonialism,  and  that  came  to  us  from 
he  West.  However,  I  would  like  to  recall  to  your 
minds  that  the  Bandung  conference  last  year 
unanimously  expressed  its  opposition  to  colonial- 
>m  in  all  its  forms — yes,  in  all  its  forms,  whether 
it  is  economic  colonialism,  physical  colonialism, 
classical  colonialism,  or  the  colonialism  of  a  small, 
ilien  body  within  a  nation. 

As  I  said,  we  are  told  that  colonialism  is  dead 
ind  that  we  are  whipping  a  dead  horse.  My  reply 
to  that  is  a  simple  one.  Come  to  Asia  and  see 
for  yourselves.  Travel  to  Africa  and  see  for  your- 
selves. Colonialism,  even  in  its  classical  form, 
is  not  dead  so  long  as  one  nation  is  unfree,  so  long 
*s  the  vision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  not 
applied  to  one  territory,  so  long  as  brother  is 
divided  from  brother  by  a  colonial  barrier.  Colo- 
nialism will  not  be  dead  until  the  domination 
of  one  people  by  another  is  ended.  Colonialism 
will  not  be  dead  until  nations — including  my  na- 
tion— are  reunited  in  that  freedom  which  is  the 
birthright  of  all  men.  Rationalization  of  these 
facts  is  dangerous.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
beneficent  colonialism,  just  as  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  beneficent  disease.     Colonialism,  the 


history  of  the  postwar  years  shows,  does  not  train 
for  self-government;  it  trains  only  for  hatred,  and 
that  hatred  can  be  directed  against  the  quarter 
from  which  colonialism  comes,  as  well  as  against 
colonialism  itself. 

In  America,  I  know  it  is  not  necessary  for  anyone 
to  defend  or  apologize  for  a  policy  of  anticolonial- 
ism.  It  is  often  necessary,  however,  to  defend  the 
fruits  and  results  of  such  a  policy,  particularly  if, 
on  occasion,  that  policy  appears  to  run  counter  to 
the  policy  of  this  country  and  its  associated  coun- 
tries. Let  us  try  to  look  at  the  very  basic  facts  of 
the  policy  followed  by  this  country.  What  is  the 
real  object  of  it?  The  object  is  not  the  defeat  of 
communism  in  the  world.  In  your  view  that  is  a 
most  desirable  thing.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of 
your  policy.  No.  I  think  you  would  agree,  and 
the  leaders  of  your  Nation  would  agree,  that  you 
are  seeking  a  larger  freedom  for  mankind.  Com- 
munism appears  to  you  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
object ;  therefore  you  oppose  communism.  To  see 
the  defeat  of  communism  as  the  end  of  policy  is 
to  confuse  military  victory  with  the  aims  of  war. 

Now,  what  is  the  object  of  our  policy  ?  What  is 
the  object  of  Indonesia's  policy?  It  is  to  seek  a 
larger  freedom  for  mankind.  In  doing  so,  we  seek 
to  shake  off  the  final  bonds  and  effects  of  colonial- 
ism. Thus  the  object  of  our  policy  is  the  same  as 
the  object  of  your  policy.  We  differ  in  tactics 
because  our  immediate  problems  are  different,  but 
we  have  the  same  basic  aim. 

Accepting  this,  I  think  it  can  be  agreed  that 
there  may  well  be  more  than  one  road  to  final  con- 
summation of  a  policy.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  a  problem  in  geometry,  where  the  shortest 
distance  between  what  we  have  and  what  we  want 
is  a  straight  line.  In  international  affairs,  a 
straight  line  can  lead  directly  into  the  ruinous 
heart  of  a  megaton  explosion.  We  are  dealing, 
not  with  mathematical  postulates,  we  are  dealing 
with  men. 

None  of  us,  I  feel  sure,  have  the  whole  truth  in 
our  understanding.  Perfect  understanding  is  an 
attribute  of  God,  not  of  man.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  we  must  continue  searching  for  under- 
standing. I  know  that  the  United  States  is  the 
country  where  sociological  research  is  taken  most 
seriously.  Much  of  that  research  is  into  the  factors 
that  divide  humanity.  I  would  like  to  see  similar 
research  into  the  factors  that  unite  humanity. 
And  there  are  many.  I  would  like  to  see  research, 
not  into  the  cultural  differentiation  of  man,  but 
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into  the  cultural  unity  of  man,  into  the  factors 
which  make  men  brothers  and  not  just  points  on 
a  statistician's  graph.  From  Iceland  to  New  Zea- 
land, from  Japan  to  New  York,  man  is  the  same 
in  his  humanity.  When  we  come  to  realize  that 
and  realize  that  the  man  is  not  the  same  as  his  per- 
sonal iron  curtain  of  prejudices,  we  are  more  than 
halfway  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  ideals. 

Technological  Indigestion 

This  is  a  very  strange  world  we  have  inherited. 
In  moments  of  frustration,  I  sometimes  feel  that 
man  has  reached  for  the  stars  and  smeared  his 
hands  with  primeval  mud.  We  have  pencillin  and 
— the  wonders  of  bacteriological  warfare.  We 
have  rocket- powered  bombing  aircraft  and — ox- 
drawn  ploughs.  We  have  atom  bombs  and — half 
the  world  lit  by  flickering  oil  lamps.  We  have 
television  and — soap  opera.  Is  it  possible  that  our 
technical  skill  is  surpassing  our  mental  stature? 
I  do  not  believe  so,  for  I  have  a  profound  faith  in 
the  potentiality  of  man.  What  seems  obvious  is 
that  we  have  a  bad  dose  of  technological  indiges- 
tion and  should  really  take  greater  care  with  our 
diet.  It  needs,  I  think,  a  better  balance.  It  lacks 
a  spiritual  and  moral  content.  In  international 
affairs,  we  move — or  stagger — from  expedient  to 
expedient  and  never  quite  catch  up  with  the 
reality.  In  national  affairs,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
follow  the  basic  principle  of  doing  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  because 
we  do  not  know  what  is  the  greatest  good.  Yes,  it 
is  a  puzzling  world,  a  disturbing  world,  but  a 
supremely  challenging  world. 

Sometimes  people  have  sympathized  with  me 
because  long  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  jail 
and  in  exile.  Well,  these  years  of  jail  and  exile 
were  a  mixed  experience.  I  hated  them  because 
they  separated  me  from  the  dearest  thing  in  the 
world,  the  struggle  of  my  people  for  rebirth.  At 
the  same  time,  they  were  a  blessing,  because  I  had 
what  is  so  rare  in  this  world,  the  opportunity  of 
thinking  about  basic  issues,  the  opportunity  of 
examining  afresh  the  beliefs  I  held. 

Since  1942,  since  the  Japanese  who  occupied  my 
country  released  me  from  exile,  I  have  again  been 
engaged  in  those  things  which  surely  provide  the 
fullest  and  most  beneficial  use  of  the  powers  God 
lias  granted  to  any  person.  If  I  may  say  so  with- 
out seeming  to  boast:  I  know  my  people;  I  know 
them  up  and  down,  inside  and  out.  And  now  I 
will  tell  you  this  about  them. 


To  all  Indonesians,  their  country  and  their  ni 
tion  come  first.  They  have  fought  for  their  lane 
it  is  theirs.  They  have  fought  for  independence 
it  is  theirs.  They  have  fought  for  their  nations 
identity :  it  is  theirs.  They  have  fought  for  th«< 
things  before  and  will  fight  again  if  anythini 
openly  threatens  them  or  undermines  them. 

We  are  called  "neutralist."  We  are  not  neutrd 
and  will  never  be  neutral  until  man  the  world  ovo 
is  free.  It  is  said  we  are  sitting  on  the  fence,  bi, 
we  have  no  intention  of  being  trampled  to  deat 
in  the  corral.  It  is  said  we  have  bitten  the  han 
that  fed  us.  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  we  ce: 
tainly  had  to  bite  the  hand  that  starved  us  befoi 
we  got  rid  of  the  colonial  harness. 

Plea  for  Understanding 

In  all  seriousness,  let  me  ask  this  of  you :  Sed| 
to  understand  us.  Give  us,  if  you  can,  your  syir 
pathy,  as  I  am  sure  you  give  your  sympathy  1 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Give  us,  if  you  cai 
your  active  sympathy  and  understanding.  Th 
will  help  us.  It  will  also  help  the  people  of  th 
great  Nation  and  the  whole  world ! 

We  have  won  our  national  independence,  an 
we  are  trying  to  give  that  independence  a  genuii 
and  worthwhile  content  for  every  hungry  mai 
every  weary  woman,  every  unlettered  child  in  01 
vast  archipelago.  A  hungry  man  cannot  eat 
voting  paper.  We  believe  in  methods  and  idea 
of  democracy,  but  it  must  be  an  economic  an 
social  democracy  as  well  as  a  political  democrac; 
In  the  midst  of  want,  social  inequality,  and  pove 
ty,  democracy1  cannot  exist  for  long. 

We  seek  the  unity  of  our  nation  and  are  worl 
ing,  and  will  work,  for  the  reinclusion  of  We 
Irian  into  the  fold  of  that  nation.  We  do  th 
because  it  is  a  sore  tribulation  to  us  that  any  pai 
of  our  country  should  still  suffer  colonialism,  an 
no  outpouring  of  words  can  disguise  the  fact  thi 
colonialism  still  rules  there.  We  feel  incomplei 
and  unprotected  without  Irian,  and  we  feel  thi 
the  battle  for  even  the  most  elementary  stages  ( 
liberty  is  not  yet  won. 

Understand  that  we  are  in  the  era  of  Asian  an 
African  nationalism.  That,  for  Asia  and  Afric 
is  primary.  No  torrent  of  dollars,  no  cascade  ( 
rubles  will  change  that.  Equally,  dollars  an 
rubles  will  mean  nothing  unless  they  respei 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  people  of  thot 
continents. 

Finally,  let  me  assure  you  of  this:  Our  inch 
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endence  is  not  complete  yet,  but  we  value  what 
I  have,  above  all  things.  That  independence  is 
ot  for  sale,  and  no  currency  will  buy  one  scrap 
f  it.  Certainly,  we  will  take  assistance  wher- 
,-er  it  comes  from  because  that  assistance  may  stop 
child  crying  from  hunger  or  a  man  from  being 
riven  early  to  his  grave,  wornout  by  toil.  But 
e  will  labor  at  our  land  and  jungles  with  bare 
ands  rather  than  exchange  any  part  of  our  free- 
om  for  any  sort  of  aid. 

|  You  have  been  very  patient  with  me.  Thank 
ou  all  very  much  for  that  and  for  the  opportunity 
f  meeting  you  today. 

"Merdeka" — that   is   Indonesia's   greetings   to 
ou! 

IEMBERS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  PARTY* 

ress  release  260  dated  May  16 

idonesian  Members 

>r.  Sukarno, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
oeslan  Abdulgani, 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
loekarto  Notowidigdo, 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
ainul  Arifin, 

First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Parliament 
»r.  YS'irjono  Prodjodikoro, 

Chief  Justice 
»r.  Abdul  Karim  Pringgodigdo, 

Director  of  the  Cabinet 
anusi  Hardjadinata, 

Governor  of  West  Java 
»r.  Sukiman  Wirjosandjojo, 

Member  of  Parliament 

ice  Air  Marshal  Suryadarma, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force 
[r.  Suwirjo, 

President  Director  of  the  Indonesian  Industrial  Bank 
T.  Johannes  Leimena, 

Member  of  Parliament 
utarto  Hadisudibjo, 

Member  of  Parliament 
olonel  Nazir, 

Commander  of  Naval  Bases  in  Java 
olonel  J.  F.  Warrouw, 

Commander,  Seventh  Army  Division 
»r.  Ouw  Eng  Liang, 

Physician  to  the  President 
ieutenant  Colonel  Sugandhy, 

Aide-de-Camp  to  the  President 


'Revised  list ;  original  list  and  program  were  announced 
]  press  releases  251  of  May  11  and  258  of  May  15  (not 
rinted). 


U.S.  Members 

Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr., 

Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
John  F.  Simmons, 

Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of  State 
Maj.  Gen.  Gordon  R.  Rogers,  U.  S.  A., 

American  Aide  to  President  Sukarno 
Clement  E.  Conger, 

Assistant  Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of  State 
Jameson  Parker, 

Press  Officer,  Department  of  State 


U.S.  Policy  on  Right  of  Asylum 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  24 

The  Soviet  Government  and  its  satellites  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  shown  unusual  interest  in 
inducing  the  return  of  refugees  from  these  coun- 
tries, particularly  those  resident  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  more  recently  those  in  the  United  States. 
The  formation  of  repatriation  committees,  proc- 
lamations by  the  various  governments  of  amnesties 
for  citizens  who  have  escaped,  and  personal  con- 
tact on  the  part  of  official  Soviet-bloc  representa- 
tives abroad  are  manifestations  of  this  concern. 

The  objects  of  this  activity  are  to  induce  the  re- 
turn of  those  who  have  fled  from  Communist  op- 
pression and  to  sow  fear  and  dissension  among 
those  who  choose  to  remain  in  the  West.  Any 
means  at  hand — such  as  alleged  appeals  from  rela- 
tives— are  employed  in  the  campaign. 

Refugees  from  Communist  countries  have  dis- 
played great  steadfastness  in  the  face  of  the  strong 
pressures  exerted  upon  them  to  return  to  their 
homelands.  The  number  of  those  who  have  gone 
back  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  who 
seek  freedom  and  security  in  the  West.  And  the 
continued  flow  of  refugees  to  the  free  world, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Communist  authorities 
to  prevent  it,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  propaganda 
offering  illusory  prospects  to  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  give  up  their  freedom  for  life  under  a 
dictatorship. 

The  West  as  a  whole  has  shown  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  for  those  who  have  sought  haven 
in  its  territories  from  Communist  tyranny  and 
regimentation.  The  receiving  countries  have  al- 
ready taken  in  more  than  one  million  refugees 
since  1945  and,  despite  the  many  problems  con- 
nected with  resettlement,  have  done  their  best  to 
provide  homes  and  jobs  and  the  opportunity  to 
become  productive  and  respected  citizens  in  a  free 
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society.  Those  who  have  not  yet  been  provided 
for  continue  to  be  objects  of  concern  and  sympathy. 
The  United  States  has  been  happy  to  contribute 
its  share  to  this  mass  resettlement  operation,  which 
is  continuing  because  it  is  in  accord  with  American 
traditions  to  protect  and  assist  those  fleeing  from 
persecution. 

It  is  likewise  U.S.  policy  that  any  person  in 
this  country,  including  those  who  have  sought 
asylum  here,  shall  have  a  free  choice  to  leave  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  the  right  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  satisfy  itself  through  its  responsible  agen- 
cies that  the  individual  is  leaving  this  country  only 
of  his  own  free  will. 

The  United  States  is  taking  action  against  in- 
stances of  improper  and  irregular  pressure  by 
officials  of  foreign  governments  seeking  to  influ- 
ence persons  who  have  sought  asylum  in  this 
country.  The  United  States  has  already  taken 
steps  which  make  clear  its  determination  to  extend 
the  full  protection  of  American  laws  to  all  aliens 
residing  here. 

The  right  of  asylum  is  one  of  the  treasured 
traditions  of  free  peoples.  The  United  States  in- 
tends to  continue  firmly  to  adhere  to  and  uphold 
this  principle. 


U.S.  and  Canada  To  Examine 
Subject  of  Boundary  Waters 

Press  release  275  dated  May  23 

The  Canadian  and  United  States  Governments 
have  decided  to  examine  together  the  subject  of 
waters  which  flow  across  the  international  bound- 
ary between  the  two  countries. 

The  last  time  both  Governments  examined  this 
matter  thoroughly  together  was  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 
During  the  46  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its 
ratification,  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
which  was  established  by  the  treaty,  has  worked 
with  outstanding  success  in  solving  water  prob- 
lems within  the  framework  of  this  treaty. 

It  has  recently  appeared,  however,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  such  basins  as  the 
St.  John,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Yukon  requires, 
among  ol  her  things,  the  solution  of  various  compli- 
cated legal,  economic,  and  engineering  questions. 
In  agreeing  to  examine  the  matter  of  waters 
which  cross  the  boundary,  the  two  Governments 


realize  that  there  may  be  no  easy  or  quick  ansv 
to  the  problems  which  are  arising  today  in  ed 
areas  and  that  the  studies  may  reveal  that  v 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  is  sufficien, 
broad  to  meet  present  problems.  The  two  G< 
ernments  believe,  however,  that  a  full  and  coi 
dential  exchange  of  views  may  contribute  to  ' 
resolution  of  these  problems,  and  it  is  in  this  spi 
that  the  discussions  have  been  agreed  to.  At  i 
same  time,  the  two  Governments  desire  that  1 
International  Joint  Commission  shall  press  f 
ward  its  studies  under  the  Columbia  River  Ba( 
Reference  of  1944  and  the  other  similar  Referen 
which  it  has  under  consideration. 


Visa  Applications  Cut  Off 
for  Certain  Polish  Refugees 

Press  release  278  dated  May  24 

Because  of  heavy  oversubscription  of  the  2,C 
visas  allotted  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  to  re» 
gees  who  were  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  t 
Republic  of  Poland  during  World  War  II,  w^ 
honorably  discharged,  and  resided  in  the  Brit 
Isles  when  the  Refugee  Act  was  enacted,  the  1 
partment  of  State  announced  on  May  24  that 
would  accept  no  new  applications  for  such  vi 
after  midnight,  June  4,  1956.  As  of  May 
1,448  visas  have  been  issued  to  such  Polish  r 
ugees.  For  the  remaining  552  visas,  there  w< 
pending  1,722  applications. 

In  instructions  to  the  consulates,  Pierce 
Gerety,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Refuj 
Relief  Program,  emphasized  that: 

(1)  The  cutoff  would  not  apply  to  orphan  ap{, 
cants  residing  in  Great  Britain  who  are  process 
under  another  section  of  the  act. 

(2)  Although  assurances  received  after  t 
cutoff  date  will  not  be  processed  under  the  Refuj 
Relief  Act,  such  assurances  will  be  sent  to  the! 
propriate  consular  authorities  to  permit  the  apj 
cant  to  establish  a  priority  registration  date  un< 
the  normal  annual  quota  of  the  Immigration  a 
Nationality  Act. 

(3)  The  cutoff  does  not  apply  to  Poles  who  ir 
be  eligible  under  the  refugee  program  to  come1 
the  United  States  from  other  countries  than  Gr1 
Britain. 

As  of  May  18,  the  total  worldwide  issuance' 
visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  was  108,819 
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Department  of  State  Bulled 


orld  Bank  Reports  $21.2  Million 
»t  Income  for  9-Month  Period 

Hie  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
relopment  on  May  7  reported  a  net  income 
$21.2  million  for  the  9-month  period  ending 
uvh  31,  1956,  compared  with  $18.6  million  for 
5  corresponding  period  in  1955.  This  income 
s  placed  in  the  supplemental  reserve  against 
ses  on  loans  and  guaranties,  and  raised  the 
;erve  to  $142.7  million.  Loan  commissions 
lounted  to  $10.9  million  and  were  credited  to 
3  bank's  special  reserve,  increasing  that  reserve 
$73.2  million.  Total  reserves  on  March  31, 
56.  were  $215.9  million. 

Grross  income,  exclusive  of  loans  commissions, 
s  $47.3  million,  compared  with  $43.8  million  in 
>5.  Expenses,  which  included  $20.6  million  for 
erest  on  bank  bonds  and  other  financial  ex- 
ases,  totaled  $26.1  million  for  the  period. 
During  the  third  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year,  the 
ok  made  two  loans  totaling  $13.1  million  in 
pan  and  Ecuador.  This  brought  the  total  num- 
:  of  loans  to  141  in  41  countries  and  raised  the 
dss  total  of  commitments  to  $2,483.5  million, 
sbursements  on  loans  for  the  9-month  period 
re  $215.6  million,  bringing  total  disbursements 
1,895.3  million. 


S.  Signs  GATT  Protocol 
Supplementary  Concessions 

-s  release  274  dated  May  23 

)n  May  23  Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  Deputy 
der  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  signed  at 
neva  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  Protocol 
Supplementary  Concessions  embodying  the  re- 
ts of  the  tariff  negotiations  begun  on  January 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
att).  The  opening  of  this  protocol  for  signa- 
e  formally  marks  the  end  of  the  1956  tariff 
iference. 

[Tie  United  States  successfully  concluded  nego- 
tions  with  all  the  21  other  countries  partici- 
ing  in  the  conference.  An  analysis  of  the  re- 
ts of  the  negotiations  completed  by  the  United 
ites  will  be  issued  on  June  7,  and  a  Presidential 
xjlamation  giving  effect  on  June  30  to  the  con- 
sions  granted  by  the  United  States  will  be  is- 
;d  about  the  same  time. 


The  conference  included  not  only  22  countries 
which  are  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gatt  but  also 
the  High  Authority  acting  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community. 

The  parties  engaged  in  some  60  intergovern- 
mental negotiations  for  the  stabilization  or  re- 
duction of  tariff  barriers.  The  results  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  Gatt. 
The  import  trade  of  the  negotiating  countries  in 
the  items  affected  by  concessions  granted  in  the 
negotiations  is  estimated  at  about  $2.5  billion  a 
year. 

The  1956  tariff  conference  is  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  multilateral  negotiations  carried  out  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gatt.  The  first  nego- 
tiating conference  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1947,  and 
subsequent  conferences  were  held  at  Annecy, 
France,  in  1949  and  at  Torquay,  England,  in 
1950-51.  Further  negotiations  were  conducted  at 
Geneva  in  1955  in  connection  with  the  accession 
of  Japan  to  the  Gatt. 

The  following  Contracting  Parties  completed 


negotiations : 

Australia 

France 

Austria 

Federal  Republic  of 

Benelux  Customs  Union 

Germany 

(a)   Belgium 

Haiti 

(b)  Luxembourg 

Italy 

(c)   Kingdom  of  the 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Canada 

Peru 

Chile 

Sweden 

Cuba 

Turkey 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican  Republic 

United  States 

Finland 

The  United  States  participated  in  the  negotia- 
tions under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  which  authorizes  the  President,  within  limits 
and  under  prescribed  procedures,  to  make  conces- 
sions in  U.S.  tariff  treatment  in  exchange  for 
reciprocal  concessions  from  other  countries  which 
will  promote  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955 
authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  tariffs  to  rates 
15  percent  below  rates  existing  on  January  1, 1955. 
The  act  also  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce 
rates  that  are  above  50  percent  ad  valorem  to  50 
percent.  The  reductions  are  to  be  put  into  effect 
by  stages  pursuant  to  the  law,  the  first  stage  in 
most  cases  to  be  put  into  effect  by  June  30, 1956. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  May  1956 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  1956  Tariff  Negotiations 

U.N.  Disarmament  Commission:  Subcommittee  of  Five  (recon- 
vened). 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission:  9th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  21st  Session 

UNESCO  Conference  on  Asian-U.S.  Cultural  Relations 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  11th  Session 

UNESCO  Conference  on  Free  and  Compulsory  Education  in  Latin 
America. 

South  Pacific  Conference:  3d  Session 

9th  International  Film  Festival 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  11th  Session    .    .    . 

Inter- American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territor- 
ies: 7th  Session. 

5th  International  Philatelic  Exhibition  (FIPEX) 

ILO  Coal  Mines  Committee:  6th  Session 

UPU  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

Inter- American  Indian  Institute:  Governing  Board 

U.N.  Exploratory  Meeting  on  International  Trade  in  Cocoa  .    .    .    . 

2d  Inter- American  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Education 

Inter- American  Cultural  Council:  2d  Meeting 

NATO:  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council 

South  Pacific  Commission:  15th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 
3d  Session. 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  SUNFED:  1st 
Meeting. 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  Management  Committee 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  15th  Meeting 

9th  World  Health  Assembly 

UNESCO  Regional  Seminar  on  Primary  School  Curriculum  for  Latin 

U.N.  ECL A  Committee  of  the  Whole:  5th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee  and  Working  Parties:  12th  Session  . 
ILO  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee: 

5th  Session. 
Inter- American  Technical  Cacao  Committee:  6th  Meeting  .... 
U.N.  ECE  Working  Group  on  Indicators  of  Short-Term  Economic 

Changes:  1st  Session. 

UNREF  Standing  Program  Subcommittee:  3d  Session 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Radioisotopes 

In  Session  as  of  May  31,  1956 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Conference 

U.N.  International  Law  Commission:  8th  Session 

U.N.  Committee  of  Experts  To  Review  the  Salaries,  Allowances, 
and  Benefits  System. 

U.N.  International  Sugar  Conference 

W MO:  2d  World  Comparison  of  Radiosondes 

Caribbean  Commission:  22d  Meeting 

FAO  Joint  Subcommission  on  Mediterranean  Forestry  Problems  . 

PAIGH  Directing  Council:  1st  Meeting 

ILO  Governing  Body:  132d  Session 

UNREF  Executive  Committee:  3d  Session 

WHO  Executive  Board:  18th  Session 

U.N.  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  on  Maintenance  Obligations  . 

16th  International  Conference  on  Large  Electric  High-Tension  Sys- 
tems (CIGRE). 
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Geneva Jan.  18- May  23 

London Mar.  19-May4 

New  York Apr.  16- May  4 

New  York Apr.  17- May  4 

San  Francisco,  Minneapolis,  Bos-  Apr.  19-May  19 

ton,    Louisville,    Ann    Arbor, 

Washington. 

Geneva Apr.  21-May  19 

Lima Apr.  23-May  5 

Suva  (Fiji) Apr.  23-May  6 

Cannes Apr.  23-May  10 

Geneva Apr.  23-May  19 

San  Jose" Apr.  25-May  3 

New  York Apr.  27-Mayl8 

New  York Apr.  28- May  6 

Istanbul Apr.  30- May  12 

Bern Apr.  30- May  12 

Mexico,  D.  F May  3  (1  day) 

New  York May  3-4 

Lima May  3-9 

Lima May  3-12 

Paris May  4-6 

Suva  (Fiji) May  4-9 

New  York May  7-18 

New  York May  7-23 

London May  8(1  day) 

Washington May  8-17 

Geneva May  8-25 

Lima May  9-22 

u 

Santiago May  14-15 

Geneva May  14-16 

Geneva May  14-26 

Salvador   (Brazil) May  20-27 

Geneva May  22-26 

Geneva May  23-25 

Paris May  25-28 


Washington Nov.  28  (1955) 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

New   York May  10- 

New   York May  21- 

Payerne  (Switzerland)  ....  May  23- 

Cayenne  (French  Guiana) .    .    .  May  24- 

Nice May  27- 

Mdxico,  D.F May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

New  York May  29- 

Paris May  30- 

Department  of  State  Bulleti 


alendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


heduled  June  1  August  31,  1956 

er-American  Commission  of  Women:  11th  General  Assembly  .    . 
erncitional  Seed  Testing  Association:  11th  Congress  (Executive 

Committee  Meetings  June  1  and  10). 

Si)  Executive  Committee:  28th  Meeting 

arnational  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts 

\.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

I'd  Meeting. 

ternational  Labor  Conference  (ILO):  39th  Session 

'.ernatioual    Commission    for    Criminal    Police:     25th    General 

Meeting. 

\".  Trusteeship  Council:   18th  Session 

ternational   Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic   Fisheries: 

6th  Annual  Meeting. 

\  L'SCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee 

N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Minerals  Resources  Development: 

2d  Meeting. 
<  rnational  Rubber  Study  Group:   Management  Committee  .    .    . 

i  World  Power  Conference 

iO  Council:  24th  Session 

kO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  27th  Session 

AO  Assembly:   10th  Session 

iO  Committee  on  Relations  with  International  Organizations  .  . 
inmemorative  Meeting  of  Presidents  of  American  Republics  .  . 
i  International  Congress  on  Bridge  and  Structural  Engineering  . 

iO  Meeting  of  Fish  Processing  Technologists 

X.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

X.  ECE  Coal  Classification  Working  Party 

N.  ECE  Coal  Utilization  Working  Party 

iO  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control: 

6th  Session. 

X.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  22d  Session 

lO  International  Union  of  Forest  Research  Organizations:  12th 

Congress. 

lO  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  3d  Session 

:h  International  Conference  on  Public  Education  (Joint  IBE/ 

UNESCO). 

s'ESCO  Executive  Board:  44th  Session 

lO  Technical  Panel  on  Forestry  Education:  1st  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  . 

ternational  Whaling  Commission:  8th  Meeting 

ternational  Congress  on  Housing  and  Town  Planning 

lO  Meeting  on  Control  of  Tick-Borne  Diseases  of  Livestock   .    . 
:ernational  Association  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Limnology: 

13th  Congress. 

:h  International  Physiological  Congress 

N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Housing  and  Building  Materials: 

4th  Meeting, 
uth  Pacific  Commission:  Technical  Conference  on  Community 

Development. 

N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

i  International  Conference  of  Social  Work 

N.  European  Regional  Consultative  Group  on  the  Prevention  of 

Crime  and  Treatment  of  Offenders:  3d  Session. 

th  International  Geographical  Congress 

:ernational  Geographical  Union:  9th  General  Assembly  .... 
U  International   Radio   Consultative   Committee  (CCIR):  8th 

Plenary  Session. 

ternational  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

th  International  Congress  of  Entomology 

linburgh  Film  Festival 

aerican  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 

Directing  Council, 
ternational  Congress  of  Soil  Science:  6th  Congress 


Ciudad  Trujillo June  1- 

Paris June  4- 


Washington . 
Copenhagen . 
Tokyo     .    .    . 


New  York 
Halifax    . 


Paris    .    . 
Tokyo     . 

Paris  .  . 
Vienna  . 
Rome  .  . 
Rome  .  . 
Caracas  . 
Rome  .  . 
Panama  . 
Lisbon  . 
Rotterdam 
Geneva  . 
Geneva  . 
Geneva  . 
Tehran    . 


Geneva   .    .    .    . 
Oxford  (England) 


Tehran 
Geneva 


Paris 

Oxford  (England) 
London     .... 

Vienna 

Rome 

Helsinki    .    .    .    . 


Brussels 
Bangkok 


Hollandia  (New  Guinea) 


Geneva 
Munich 
Geneva 


Rio  de  Janeiro 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Warsaw     .    .    . 


Venice  .  .  . 
Montreal  .  , 
Edinburgh  , 
Montevideo 


Paris 


June  5- 
June  5- 
June  5- 


Geneva June  6- 

Vienna    June  7- 


June  7- 

June  11- 

June  11- 

June  12— 

June  14- 

June  17- 

June  18- 

June  18- 

June  19- 

June  21- 

June  24- 

June  25- 

June  25- 

June  25- 

June  26- 

June  29- 

July  3- 

July  3- 

July  7- 

July  8 

July  9- 

July  11- 

July  13- 

July  16- 

July  22- 

July  23- 

July  27- 

July  30- 

July  30- 

July  or  August 

July 

Aug.  5- 

Aug.  6- 

Aug.  9- 

Aug.  9- 

Aug.  9- 

Aug.  16- 

Aug.  17- 

Aug.  19- 

Aug.  27- 

■ 

v'y!"'X'.'vi: 

H 

I&K 

Aug.  29- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  May  23,  1956.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  GATT, 
neral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  andfTrade;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  UNESCO, 

ted  Xations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  ILO, 
ornational  Labor  Organization;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
^XFED,  Special  United  JNations  Fund  for  Economic  Development;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America; 

S,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  UNREF,  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organ- 
tion;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  PAIGH,  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  WHO, 
arid  Health  Organization;  CIGRE,  Conference  internationale  des  grands  reseaux  <§lectriques;  PASO,  Pan  American 
nitary  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation 
ionization;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  CCIR,  Comite'  consultatif  international  des  radiocommunica- 
>na. 
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Financing  the  Continuing  Movement  of  Migrants  From  Europe 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  SESSIONS  OF  COUNCIL  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN   MIGRATION 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  Council  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration (Icem)  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
their  third  session  from  October  6  through  Octo- 
ber 22,  1955,  and  in  their  fourth  session  from 
February  14  through  February  24,  1956.1  The 
chief  subject  under  discussion  at  both  sessions  was 
the  problem  of  financing  the  operational  activities 
of  the  Committee  during  1956. 

At  the  third  session  the  Council  adopted  a 
budget  for  1956  based  on  an  estimated  movement 
of  125,900  migrants  and  refugees  out  of  Europe 
and  calling  for  a  total  of  $43,759,342 :  $2,690,366 
for  administrative  expenditure  and  $41,068,976 
for  operational  expenditure.  However,  the  total 
of  contributions  which  government  members  were 
prepared  to  offer  at  the  third  session  fell  short 
of  the  amount  called  for  in  the  budget  by  $2,700,- 
000.  As  the  cash  resources  of  the  Committee  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  movement  of  120,422  per- 
sons out  of  Europe  during  1955,  the  Council  was 
under  the  necessity  of  convening  the  fourth  ses- 
sion early  in  1956  in  order  that  the  Director  of 
the  Committee  might  have  precise  knowledge  of 
the  income  available  for  operations  before  such 


•  Mr.  Warren  is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State.  He 
served  as  principal  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  third  session  of  the  ICEM  Coun- 
cil and  Executive  Committee,  and  alternate 
U.S.  representative  at  the  fourth  session. 


operations  were  too  far  advanced  in  1956.  Tl 
problem  was  satisfactorily  resolved  at  the  fourt 
session. 

The  Migration  Committee  was  organized  o 
United  States  initiative  at  Brussels  in  1951. 
now  includes  26  member  governments.  The  Con 
mittee  is  engaged  in  securing  increased  movemer 
of  migrants  and  refugees  who  would  not  otherwis 
emigrate  out  of  the  overcrowded  countries  of  Ei 
rope  to  overseas  countries  of  immigration.  Unde 
a  constitution  which  came  into  force  in  Octobe 
1954  and  has  been  accepted  by  24  member  goverr 
ments,  the  Council  is  composed  of  all  membe 
governments  and  the  Executive  Committee  o 
nine. 

The  f  ollowirtg  23  governments  were  represente 
at  the  third  and  fourth  sessions : 


Argentina 

Greece 

Australia2 

Israel 

Austria 

Italy " 

Belgium 

Netherlands 2 

Brazil 2 

New  Zealand 

Canada  2 

Norway 

Chile 2 

Federation  of  Rhodesia 

Colombia 

and  Nyasaland 

Costa  Rica 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

France 2 

United  States  2 

Federal  Republic 

Venezuela 

of  Germany 2 

'For  an  article  on  the  second  session  of  the  Councl 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2; 
1955,  p.  308.  For  announcements  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  third  and  fourth  sessions,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  17,  195! 
p.  634,  and  Feb.  27,  1956,  p.  355. 

2  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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The  Government  of  Paraguay  was  not  repre- 
nted  at  either  session.  Uruguay  was  not  rep- 
lanted at  tlie  tliird  session  and  accepted  observer 
atus  at  the  fourth  session,  pending  formal  ac- 
■ptance  of  the  constitution.  Luxembourg  was 
^presented  at  the  third  but  not  at  the  fourth 
ssion. 

The  Holy  See,  the  Governments  of  the  Domini- 
in  Republic,  Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
ae  Union  of  South  Africa  were  represented  at 
oth  sessions  as  observers.  The  representatives  of 
pain  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  indicated 
lat  negotiations  concerning  membership  in  the 
ommittee  were  about  to  be  concluded.  The 
nited  Nations,  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
ition,  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
tid  Cultural  Organization,  the  Office  of  the  United 
ations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the 
louncil  of  Europe,  the  Organization  for  European 
Iconomic  Cooperation,  and  nongovernmental  or- 
anizations  interested  in  migration  were  also  rep- 
jsented  as  observers. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  in  advance  of 
ich  session  of  the  Council  under  the  chairman- 
lip  of  Eric  O.  van  Boetzelaer  (Netherlands)  and 
repared  recommendations  for  action  by  the 
ouncil.  At  the  third  session,  the  Council  adopted 
:aff  regulations  for  employees  that  had  been 
.rafted  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  thus 
pmpleted  the  final  step  in  the  organization  of  the 
ligration  Committee  and  the  determination  of  its 
^gulations  and  procedures. 

ligration  Services 

The  Council  also  gave  considerable  attention 
>  the  question  of  migration  services  supplied  by 
le  Committee.  These  services  consist  of  inf  orma- 
on  to  migrants  concerning  opportunities  in  the 
xintries  of  immigration,  language  training, 
rientation  instructions,  vocational  training,  the 
deselection  of  migrants  and  processing  for  emi- 
ration,  embarkation  services,  reception  in  the 
mmigration  country,  and  the  placement  of  mi- 
rrants  in  employment  after  arrival  in  the  receiving 
ountry.  All  services  are  supplied  at  the  direct 
equest  of  the  governments  concerned.  The  costs 
f  the  services  are  shared  with  the  governments 
nder  arrangements  which  envisage  the  eventual 
ssumption  by  the  governments  of  the  full  costs 
f  the  services  supplied. 

Assistance  in  the  preselection  of  migrants,  in 


processing  them  for  emigration,  in  embarkation, 
and  in  reception  is  an  integral  part  of  the  process 
of  movement.  The  other  services  are  aimed  at 
improving  the  qualifications  of  migrants  and 
assisting  their  successful  adjustment  in  the  coun- 
try of  immigration.  Vocational  training  is  pro- 
vided only  for  those  who  have  already  been 
selected  for  emigration  by  the  recruiting  missions 
of  the  receiving  countries. 

While  expressions  of  support  for  the  provision 
of  migration  services  by  the  Migration  Committee 
reflected  the  direct  benefits  received  from  the  serv- 
ices by  individual  government  members,  all  agreed 
that  those  services  directly  connected  with  move- 
ment were  essential  and  should  be  continued. 
Some  governments  expressed  concern  that  more 
might  be  attempted  in  the  field  of  vocational 
training  than  the  resources  of  the  Migration  Com- 
mittee could  support.  The  Director,  Harold  H. 
Tittmann,  Jr.,  assured  the  Council,  however,  that 
most  of  the  expenditures  for  vocational  training 
were  borne  by  the  interested  governments  and 
that  the  role  of  the  Migration  Committee  was  re- 
stricted to  the  planning  of  training  and  the  provi- 
sion of  experts  when  required.  He  also  explained 
that  the  Committee  tried  only  to  supply  the  mini- 
mum of  basic  training  to  assist  the  migrant  in 
securing  employment  after  emigration.  No  final 
decisions  were  taken  with  respect  to  migration 
services,  and  the  Director  was  requested  to  report 
further  on  developing  experience  at  a  later  session. 

Differences  of  views,  which  were  not  resolved  at 
the  session,  were  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
Migrant  Contribution  Plan  presented  by  the 
Director.  Most  governments,  including  Italy  and 
the  United  States,  expressed  strong  support  for 
encouraging  the  migrant  to  contribute  as  much  as 
he  could  to  the  cost  of  his  transportation.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Netherlands  ex- 
pressed equally  strong  convictions  that,  although 
the  migrant  might  be  required  to  make  prepay- 
ment in  advance  of  his  movement,  he  should  not 
be  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  making  install- 
ment payments  after  arrival  in  the  country  of  im- 
migration because  such  a  burden  would  hinder  his 
readjustment  in  the  new  country. 

The  Council  learned  during  the  discussion  that 
approximately  93  percent  of  the  migrants 
presently  moved  contribute  in  some  manner  to  the 
costs  of  their  transportation  and  that  complete 
application   of  the  Migrant  Contribution   Plan 
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might  increase  the  Committee's  resources  by  as 
much  as  one  million  dollars  annually  in  later  years. 
Under  the  revolving  funds  administered  by  the 
voluntary  agencies,  to  which  both  the  Migration 
Committee  and  the  voluntary  agencies  have  con- 
tributed, over  50,000  migrants  were  assisted  by 
loans  in  1952,  1953,  and  1954  to  meet  a  substantial 
part  of  their  transportation  costs.  The  extent  of 
repayment  on  these  loans  has  been  most  creditable. 
Of  the  loans  made  in  1952,  more  than  64  percent 
was  repaid  by  1955,  and  of  those  made  in  1953, 
more  than  41  percent. 

Problem  of  Financing  1956  Operations 

The  main  preoccupation  of  the  Council  at  the 
third  session  was  with  the  problem  of  financing 
operations  for  1956.  The  budget  of  movement 
adopted  called  for  $2,700,000  more  in  income  than 
current  contributions  of  governments  would  pro- 
duce. This  situation  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  contributions  of  individual  member  govern- 
ments are  based  in  the  main  on  per  capita  rates 
applied  to  persons  actually  moved  to  or  from  their 
particular  countries.  The  totals  of  the  contribu- 
tions thus  related  to  specific  movements  do  not  in 
most  instances  cover  the  actual  costs  of  these  move- 
ments, and  the  Migration  Committee  must  in  con- 
sequence subsidize  the  deficit  movements  from  its 
own  resources.  Movements  to  certain  destina- 
tions like  Australia  call  for  larger  subsidies  than 
others,  while  some  movements  earn  sufficient  in- 
come to  cover  the  costs  involved.  During  1954 
and  1955  the  Migration  Committee  had  been  able 
to  provide  the  subsidies  required  from  the  funds 
carried  over  from  the  operations  of  previous  years 
and  from  increased  contributions  of  member  gov- 
ernments. It  was  not  anticipated,  however,  that 
there  would  be  any  substantial  funds  carried  over 
into  1956. 

As  the  government  members  were  not  prepared 
in  October  to  pledge  the  additional  income  of 
$2,700,000  required,  the  Council  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  Working  Party  of  five  member  governments, 
Argentina,  Australia,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States,  to  explore  the  problem  further 
and  to  make  recommendations  well  in  advance  of 
the  fourth  session  to  be  convened  in  February  1956. 

During  the  course  of  the  third  session,  Viscount 
Malvern,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  J.  G.  Suurhoff,  Minister 
of  Social  Affairs  and  Public  Health  of  the  Nether- 


lands, Dino  Del  Bo,  Under  Secretary  of  State  c 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy,  an 
Pierre  Schneiter,  Chairman  of  the  French  Ns 
tional  Assembly  and  Special  Representative  of  th 
Council  of  Europe,  made  important  statements  i 
the  Council  concerning  their  governments'  view 
on  the  problems  of  migration.  Pierre  Miche 
(Switzerland)  presided  as  chairman  at  the  thir 
session.  Victor  Montoya  (Venezuela)  served  { 
vice  chairman,  Tyge  Haarlov  (Denmark)  as  sei 
ond  vice  chairman,  and  Ralph  Harry  (Australia 
as  rapporteur. 

The  Working  Party  met  at  Washington  in  Di 
cember  1955.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  final 
cial  problem  which  had  been  created  in  part  b 
the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  ai 
nual  movement — over  40  percent — was  to  go  1 
Australia  in  1956,  the  Working  Party  recon 
mended  that  a  Special  Fund  of  $3,000,000  I 
created.  All  additional  contributions  of  goven 
ment  members  resulting  from  increased  rates  < 
per  capita  payments  or  otherwise  which  constitui 
new  income  for  the  Committee  for  operations  i 
1956  would  be  credited  to  the  Special  Fund. 

The  Council  on  convening  the  fourth  session  i 
February  elected  Scott  McLeod  (United  States 
as  chairman,  Alzate  Avendano  (Colombia)  i 
vice  chairman,  Tyge  Haarlov  (Denmark)  as  se 
ond  vice  chairman,  and  Kurt  Seidler  (Austria)  i 
rapporteur.  Before  relinquishing  the  chair  to  M 
McLeod,  the  retiring  chairman,  Pierre  Miche 
(Switzerland)  paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Congres 
man  ChaunceyiW.  Reed,  who  played  a  major  ro 
as  a  member  of  a  number  of  U.S.  delegations  1 
Icem  in  the  creation  and  development  of  the  M 
gration  Committee,  particularly  in  the  drafting  < 
the  constitution.  At  M.  Micheli's  suggestion  tl 
Council  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  U.I 
representative  to  transmit  to  the  United  Stat 
Congress  the  expression  of  the  Council's  deep  r 
gret  and  sympathy  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Reed. 


Recommendation  of  Working  Party 

The  recommendation  of  the  Working  Pari 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  a  Special  Fund  < 
$3,000,000  was  accepted  by  the  Director,  approve 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  adopted  by  tl 
Council.  Thereupon,  the  chairman  called  for  a< 
ditional  pledges  to  the  Special  Fund  and  succeedt 
in  securing  firm  promises  of  contributions  tota 
ing  over  $2,600,000,  which,  with  a  carryover  < 
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185,000  from  1955,  approximately  met  the  addi- 
jnal  income  requirements  of  the  1950  budget, 
icluded  in  the  additional  contributions  pledged 
V6  $546,000  by  Australia,  $164,500  by  Austria, 
80,000  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Bl,850  by  Italy.  $236,500  by  the  Netherlands, 
16,822  by  Switzerland,  and  $939,600,  subject  to 
rtain  conditions,  by  the  United  States.  Thir- 
en  governments  made  definite  pledges  of  addi- 
>nal  contributions,  and  three  reported  that  such 
ntributions  were  still  under  consideration. 
The  Director,  in  reporting  on  progress  since 
e  third  session  and  problems  facing  the  Corn- 
it  toe  in  1956,  made  reference  to  the  improved 
onoinic  situation  in  many  of  the  emigration 
entries  in  Europe  and  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
e  emigrants  available  for  movement  would  re- 
liiv  at  least  a  minimum  of  vocational  training 
they  were  to  qualify  for  the  opportunities  open 

immigrants  in  the  receiving  countries.  The 
.S.  representative  pointed  out  that  the  Commit- 
e  had  failed  to  date  to  interpret  its  migration 
rvices  sufficiently  to  insure  the  receipt  of  income 
[equate  to  cover  the  expenditures  and  that  the 
jmmittee's  assistance  in  the  movement  of  refu- 
es  should  win  wider  support,  particularly  from 
e  member  governments  not  directly  concerned 
ith  emigration. 

Of  the  total  number  of  migrants  moved  by  the 
Dimnittee  during  1955,  29,323  were  refugees; 
,919  of  these  came  under  the  terms  of  reference 

the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
ifagees.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the 
year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1955,  were 
9,189  and  83,188.  The  total  number  of  all 
igrants  moved  in  this  4-year  period  was  406,867. 

scussion  of  Director's  Report 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Director's  report  many 
presentatives  pointed  out  that  the  need  for 
igration  from  Europe  will  persist  irrespective 
the  current  high  level  of  economic  activity  in 
urope.  In  appraising  the  need  for  migration, 
ey  felt  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
ch  factors  as  the  density  of  population,  the  lack 
1  living  space,  the  increasing  encroachment  of 
uropean  cities  on  agricultural  land,  the  need  for 
more  rational  distribution  of  manpower,  and 
e  requirements  of  developing  countries  overseas 
w  a  continuing  flow  of  migrants.  The  Australian 
presentative  pointed  out  that,  if  the  more  favor- 


able opportunities  for  migrants  in  receiving  coun- 
tries  are  not  exploited  during  periods  of  high 
business  activity,  it  will  prove  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  reestablish  the  flow  of  migration  dur- 
ing periods  of  lower  economic  activity;  in  other 
words,  that  the  continuity  of  migration  is  of  im- 
portance to  both  emigration  and  immigration 
countries  and  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the 
free  world.  In  this  discussion  several  representa- 
tives drew  attention  to  the  achievements  of  Icem 
to  date  in  providing  shipping  on  many  migrant 
routes  where  commercial  shipping  is  unavailable 
or  inadequate,  in  establishing  cooperative  services 
between  emigration  and  immigration  countries, 
and  in  building  up,  in  the  selection,  processing,  and 
reception  of  migrants,  standards  of  performance 
that  have  reduced  waste,  confusion,  and  costs  in 
this  field. 

Kurt  Seidler,  the  Austrian  representative,  made 
a  special  plea  during  the  course  of  the  session  for 
the  assistance  of  other  governments  and  Icem  in 
facilitating  the  emigration  of  increasing  numbers 
of  refugees  arriving  in  Austria  from  Eastern 
European  countries.  Some  3,000  such  refugees 
had  arrived  during  1955,  and  more  were  expected 
in  1956  because  of  easier  access  to  Austria  since 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  forces  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty.  Dr. 
Seidler  expressed  the  hope  that  other  governments 
of  the  free  world  would  assist  Austria  in  providing 
asylum  for  the  refugees  whom  Austria,  because  of 
her  geographical  position,  receives  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  Council  adjourned  the  fourth  session  on 
February  24,  1956,  confident  that  the  activities  of 
the  Migration  Committee  for  1956  had  gotten  off 
to  an  auspicious  start  and  resolved  to  convene  the 
fifth  session  about  October  1, 1956. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

U.N.  Sugar  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  21 
(press  release  269)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  represented  at  the  U.N.  Sugar  Conference,  to  be 
convened  at  U.N.  Headquarters  at  New  York  on 
that  day,  by  the  following  delegation : 

United  States  Representative 

Marvin  L.  McLain,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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Alternate  United  States  Representatives 

Earl  M.  Hughes,  Administrator,  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Lawrence  Myers,  Director,  Sugar  Division,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Thomas  H.  Allen,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Malcolm  Baldridge,  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Cane  Sugar 
Refiners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  M.  Blake,  Secretary,  National  Beet  Growers  Fed- 
eration, Greeley,  Colo. 

William  M.  Case,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Paul  B.  Callanan,  International  Resources  Division, 
Department  of  State 

John  J.  Czyzak,  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Eric  Englund,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
London 

Josiah  Ferris,  Vice  President,  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ernest  Greene,  Washington  Representative,  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hans  G.  Hirsch,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Wallace  Kemper,  President,  Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nat  B.  King,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  New 
York 

Gordon  Lyons,  Executive  Manager,  California  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Stanley  D.  Metzger,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Slater  Miller,  Washington  Representative,  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Thomas  O.  Murphy,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

P.  K.  Norris,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Robert  H.  Shields,  President  and  General  Counsel,  U.S. 
Beet  Sugar  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Luis  Rivera-Santos,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan 

Dudley  Smith,  President,  Association  of  Sugar  Producers 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Washington,  D.C. 

Harry  R.  Turk  el,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

The  present  International  Sugar  Agreement, 
which  was  negotiated  at  a  U.N.  Sugar  Conference 
at  London  in  1953,  came  into  force  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1954.1  Article  42  provides  that  the  dura- 
tion of  this  agreement  shall  be  for  5  years  from 
.January  1,  1!)54,  and  that  in  the  third  year  of  this 
agreement  the  International  Sugar  Council  (the 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  20,  1953,  p.  542; 
Dec.  14,  1968,  p.  *23 ;  and  Mar.  29, 1954,  p.  493. 


administrative  body  of  the  agreement)  shall  ex- 
amine the  entire  working  of  the  agreement 
especially  in  regard  to  quotas  and  prices.  The 
Council,  at  its  meeting  at  London,  November  28- 
December  1, 1955,  requested  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  convene  an  international 
conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  order  to  make  possible  an  examination  on 
a  wider  basis  than  is  possible  within  the  Council 
Accordingly,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  announced  in  March  1956  that  a  U.N. 
Sugar  Conference  would  be  convened  on  May  21 
1956. 

The  agenda  of  the  conference,  prepared  by  the 
Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  Interna- 
tional Commodity  Arrangements  (a  body  of  the 
United  Nations),  will  provide  an  opportunity  tc 
review  the  operation  of  the  present  agreement  and 
to  consider  whether  any  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  light  of  this  review  and  the  current  situation 
in  international  trade  in  sugar. 

U.N.  Refugee  Fund  Executive  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  24 
(press  release  277)  that  Christopher  H.  Phillips, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs  and  U.S.  representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  Executive  Commit- 
tee, will  attend  the  3d  session  of  the  Committee 
convening  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  May  28, 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Henry  F.  Nichol,  conference 
officer,  U.S.  Resident  Delegation  for  Internationa] 
Organizations  at  Geneva. 

In  a  resolution  of  October  21, 1954,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Kefugee  Fund 
to  enable  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  to  undertake  a  program  designed  to 
achieve  permanent  solutions  of  certain  refugee 
problems  by  December  31,  1958.  Under  the  pro- 
gram it  was  planned  to  take  action  to  stimulate 
the  integration  of  refugees  into  agriculture;  td 
provide  for  their  establishment  in  trades,  small 
businesses,  and  professions;  to  plan  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  for  refugees ;  to  provide  vocational 
and  other  training  for  refugees  to  facilitate  theii 
integration  or  resettlement;  to  aid  university  stu- 
dents; to  create  community  centers;  to  promote 
resettlement  programs  overseas;  and  to  establish 
resettlement  counseling  services  for  refugees. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  established  bj 
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t  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
itionsto  provide  necessary  guidance  to  the  High 
anmissioner  in  carrying  out  the  program  of 
nnanent  solutions.  The  Executive  Committee 
termines  the  general  policies  under  which  the 
ieration  of  the  fund  shall  be  planned,  developed, 
d  administered;  determines  the  annual  financial 
an  for  the  fund:  adopts  administrative  regula- 
rs for  the  fund;  reviews  expenses  incurred 
ider  the  fund:  and  insures  the  taking  of  all 
cessary  steps  to  provide  for  continuing  super- 
sion  of  approved  projects. 
The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
astralia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
nunark,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
recce,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
vitzerland,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United 
ates.  Venezuela,  and  the  Vatican. 

2d  Session,  ILO  Governing  Body 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
(press  release  282)  that  J.  Ernest  "Wilkins,  As- 
tant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  U.S.  Government 
presentative  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
teraational  Labor  Office,  will  attend  the  132d 
>sion  of  the  Governing  Body  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
ad,  on  June  1  and  2,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
tli  session  of  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ee, which  convenes  on  June  6.  Meetings  of 
rious  committees  of  the  Governing  Body  will 
gin  on  May  28. 

Mr.  Wilkins  will  be  assisted  by  the  substitute 
,S.  representative,  Arnold  L.  Zempel,  Executive 
irector,  Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs, 
apartment  of  Labor,  and  four  advisers:  Otis  E. 
ulliken,  Officer  in  Charge,  Social  Affairs,  Office 
International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  De- 
triment of  State;  Stuart  Rothman,  Solicitor, 
apartment  of  Labor;  B.  Allen  Rowland,  Special 
nit  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Com- 
:  and  George  Tobias,  Labor  Attache,  Ameri- 
B  Consulate  General,  Geneva. 
The  Governing  Body  usually  meets  three  times 
year  to  receive  reports  on  activities  of  the  Inter- 
tional  Labor  Office,  outline  future  work  of  the 
Bee,  examine  and  recommend  the  annual  budget, 
id  prepare  agendas  for  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
iternational  Labor  Conference.  It  is  responsible 
r  establishing  all  Ilo  committees,  setting  their 
eetings,  reviewing  their  work,  and  determining 
e  action  to  be  taken  on  their  recommendations. 

ne  4,   1956 


International  Cooperation 
To  Develop  Water  Resources 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  C.  BAKER 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  ON  ECOSOC  > 

The  problem  of  managing  national  water  re- 
sources for  the  greatest  benefit  of  their  citizens  is 
common  to  all  governments.  Those  nations  whose 
territories  are  subject  to  floods  from  great  rivers 
or  whose  lands  lie  in  arid  zones  face  the  more 
urgent  problems.  But,  as  increasing  population 
and  economic  development  result  in  rising  de- 
mands for  water,  all  countries  will  have  to  take 
steps  to  assure  the  best  possible  use  of  their  water 
resources.  Where  two  or  more  countries  share 
those  resources,  as  in  the  case  of  many  river  sys- 
tems, their  beneficial  use  for  the  good  of  all  is  of 
international  concern. 

Because  effective  use  of  water  resources  is  of 
great  importance  to  economic  development,  my 
delegation  attaches  great  significance  to  this  area 
of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies.  We  have,  therefore,  been  glad 
to  join  with  the  delegation  of  France  in  spon- 
soring the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
E/L.721.  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
concerning  this  resolution  and  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  (E/2827). 

Past  resolutions  of  the  Council  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  multiple-purpose  approach  to 
the  development  of  water  resources.  They  have 
also  emphasized  the  necessity  for  interagency  co- 
ordination, if  international  organizations  are  to 
make  their  most  effective  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  national  and  international  water  problems. 
The  resolution  before  us  would  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port of  these  policies. 

The  development  of  sound  policies  for  the  use 
of  water  resources  is,  of  course,  largely  a  matter 
of  national  responsibility.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
case  of  those  important  water  resources  which  are 
shared  by  two  or  more  countries,  some  form  of 
bilateral  or  multilateral  cooperation  is  desirable. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  each  national  gov- 
ernment concerned  has  the  final  responsibility  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  any  development  of 
those  resources  within  its  territories. 

As  to  water  resources  located  entirely  within 


1  Made  in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  May 
2  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  2403). 
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one  country,  the  most  that  any  international 
agency  can  do  is  to  help  make  the  world's  knowl- 
edge and  experience  more  readily  available  to  gov- 
ernments, to  help  stimulate  the  development  of 
new  knowledge,  and  to  demonstrate  new  or  im- 
proved techniques. 

Some  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  have,  from  the  very  beginning,  developed 
active  programs  in  certain  phases  of  water  re- 
sources development.  For  example,  Who  [World 
Health  Organization]"  has  for  some  time  been 
especially  concerned  with  environmental  sanita- 
tion and  the  problem  of  providing  safe  water  for 
human  consumption;  Fao  [Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization]  with  the  conservation  and  use  of 
water  for  agriculture  and  fisheries ;  Unesco  [U.N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion] with  scientific  research  on  many  aspects  of 
water,  especially  for  the  improvement  of  arid 
zones;  and  Wmo  [World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation] with  meteorology. 

But  beginning  in  1952,  and  more  particularly 
since  1954,  there  has  been  an  important  change 
in  their  activities  as  a  result  of  the  Council's  rec- 
ommendations. Since  then,  these  agencies,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
executive  secretaries  of  the  several  regional  eco- 
nomic commissions,  have  consulted  with  each  other 
on  a  regular  and  systematic  basis,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  duplication.  These  consultations  have 
served  to  highlight  the  interrelationships  between 
all  phases  of  the  development  of  water  resources 
and  particularly  the  advantages  of  multipurpose 
development.  We  commend  all  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  these  cooperative  arrangements. 

Since  this  question  was  last  on  our  agenda,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  such  specific 
fields  as  the  assembly  of  data  and  the  exchange  of 
views  and  technical  information  among  the  inter- 
ested agencies.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that,  as  a 
result  of  these  interagency  consultations,  Fao  is 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  study  of  water- 
shed management  in  all  its  aspects  and  expects  to 
complete  a  handbook  on  this  subject  by  1957. 

We  hope  that,  as  these  interagency  consultations 
continue  on  a  regular  basis,  all  the  agencies — and 
through  them,  governments — will  acquire  a  better 
understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  all 
aspects  of  water-resource  development.  Each 
agency  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  what 
it  docs  in  ils  own  field  may  well  have  an  impact  on 
the  activities  of  other  agencies.     It  cannot  ade- 


quately plan  its  own  program  without  taking  intc 
account  the  relationship  of  such  program  to  tin 
programs  of  other  agencies.  For  example,  % 
watershed  project  by  Fao  may  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  a  health  project  of  Who,  or  on  an  industrial 
or  power  project  being  undertaken  in  the  samt 
area. 

The  Secretary-General  reports  that  the  inter 
agency  group  with  which  he  has  consulted  witl 
respect  to  work  in  this  field  has  recommends 
that  two  types  of  activity  be  given  especial  atten 
tion  by  the  appropriate  agencies.  We  assume  tha 
this  would  be  in  addition  to  the  approved  worl 
programs  already  underway.  These  are,  first 
remedying  deficiencies  in  hydrologic  data,  and 
second,  examining  the  implications  of  integrate 
river-basin  development.  We  agree  that  thest 
projects  should  be  given  high  priority. 

So  far  as  the  first  of  these  two  projects  is  con 
cerned,  it  is  our  understanding  that  Wmo  will  no 
collect,  compile,  and  publish  hydrologic  data  bu 
will  help  in  establishing  standards  for  their  col 
lection  and  compilation.  Also,  we  assume  that  th 
hydrologic  activities  of  Wmo  will  be  coordinate! 
with  those  of  such  regional  activities  as  the  Ecaf 
[Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Fa 
East]  Bureau  of  Flood  Control  and  Water  Ke 
sources.  The  need  for  coordination  in  this  fieL 
emphasizes  strongly  the  desirability  of  filling  th 
position  of  Water  Resources  Adviser  to  the  Unit& 
Nations. 

As  far  as  integrated  river-basin  development  i 
concerned,  it  is  clear  that  a  single  form  of  rivei 
valley  authority  is  not  necessarily  the  answer  fo 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  all  river  valleys 
The  important  objective  is  to  develop  the  water 
of  a  river  valley  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  cob 
cerned.  Different  forms  of  political  and  adminis 
trative  organization  may  be  suitable  for  achievin 
this  objective  in  different  places. 

There  is  another  point  that  nontechnical  admir 
istrators  sometimes  do  not  fully  take  into  accouir 
That  is  the  long  period  required  for  the  collectio 
of  basic  data  and  for  the  economic  and  engineerin 
analysis  essential  to  successful  river-basin  pre 
grams.  While  the  Council  may  feel  that  the  wate 
program  has  not  proceeded  at  the  rate  or  on  th 
scale  it  had  hoped  for,  a  program  of  this  characte 
will  never  move  very  rapidly.  The  capacity  c 
countries  to  assemble,  analyze,  and  use  the  basi 
data  for  planning  an  integrated  river-basin  deve 
opment  is  often  limited.    Moreover,  the  ability  1 
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nice,  construct,  administer,  and  operate  even 
itively  small  and  simple  projects  is  frequently 
kin ir.  More  than  money,  machinery,  and  expert 
ice  is  required.  A  long  period  of  education  and 
lent  train  inn  at  all  levels  is  needed,  from  the 
n  on  the  land  who  applies  the  irrigation  water, 
top  officials  who  must  administer  policies  and 
ids  with  integrity  and  foresight. 
International  agencies  can  usefully  explore 
hniques  for  the  exchange  of  information  con- 
ning developments  on  selected  problems  of  com- 
n  interest  among  administrators,  engineers, 
i  scientists.  We  note  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
ii and  other  agencies  have  suggested  the  possi- 
ity  of  convening  a  world  conference  of  water 
ources  for  this  purpose.  While  such  a  confer- 
ee may  eventually  prove  to  be  desirable,  we 
?stion  whether  such  a  conference  would  be  of 
lue  at  the  present  time.  The  world's  water  prob- 
is  are  of  great  diversity  and  complexity,  and 
re  are  great  differences  in  the  interests  of  var- 
is  regions  of  the  world  in  those  water  problems. 
iVe  would  suggest,  instead,  that  the  Secretary- 
neral  seek  the  assistance  of  a  standing  panel 
recognized  experts  which  he  could  constitute 
•  this  purpose.  The  flexible  use  of  such  a  panel 
>uld  enable  the  United  Nations,  its  regional  eco- 
nic  commissions,  the  specialized  agencies,  and 
rernments  to  take  action  in  the  light  of  a  thor- 
»h  consideration  of  the  technical,  admin- 
rat  ive,  policy,  and  educational  phases  of 
ter-resource  development. 

fVe  suggest  that  the  Secretary-General  include 
his  next  report  information  on  progress  in  these 
rious  fields,  together  with  his  recommendations 
■  further  action. 

Jr.  President,  this  whole  field  of  water-re- 
irce  development  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
leral  economic  progress  of  all  member  coun- 
ts. Here,  the  leadership  and  coordination  pro- 
led  by  the  United  Nations  can  be  of  great 
istance  to  all.  We  hope  that  the  Secretary- 
neral.  in  planning  his  budget  for  submission 
the  General  Assembly,  will  accord  this  activity 
ufficiently  high  priority  so  that  the  important 
5t  of  Water  Resources  Adviser  can  soon  be  rilled 
th  an  expert  of  stature  and  experience.  My 
ivernment  will  cooperate  with  the  Secretary- 
neral  in  every  possible  way  to  make  this  impor- 
tt  program  a  success. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  ' 

U.N.  doc.  E/Res.  (XXI)/15 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Having  noted  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  "Inter- 
national Co-operation  with  respect  to  Water  Resource 
Development", 

Recognising  with  appreciation  the  progress  already 
achieved  in  strengthening  international  co-operation  as  a 
result  of  periodic  inter-agency  meetings  on  water 
resources, 

Endorsing  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral that  high  priority  be  given  to  remedying  deficiencies 
in  hydrology  data  and  to  assisting  in  integrated  river 
basin  development, 

Considering  that  the  general  subject  of  international  co- 
operation with  respect  to  water  resource  development  and 
the  study  of  arid  regions  has  been  of  increasing  concern 
to  the  United  Nations, 

Considering  the  growing  importance  of  the  utilization 
of  brackish  and  saline  water,  either  unprocessed  or  de- 
mineralized,  for  the  economic  development  of  areas  where 
fresh  water  supplies  are  becoming  insufficient, 

Believing  that  there  is  a  growing  economic  and  social 
need  for  the  most  effective  utilization  and  development  of 
these  water  resources  in  view  of  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  world's  population,  the  need  for  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  rapidly  increasing 
industrialization, 

1.  Reaffirms  its  support  of  Council  resolutions  417 
(XIV)  and  533  (XVIII)  ; 

2.  Commends  the  Secretary-General  and  the  specialized 
agencies  for  the  co-operation  evidenced  in  the  series  of 
consultations  on  water  resources  already  held; 

3.  Urges  the  Secretary-General  and  the  specialized  agen- 
cies to  continue  such  consultations  to  the  end  that  in  so 
far  as  possible  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zations be  carried  on  with  full  regard  to  the  inter-relation- 
ships involved; 

4.  Calls  to  the  attention  of  Governments  the  importance 
of  demineralization  of  saline  water  and  utilization  of  sub- 
soil water  and  urges  them  to  exchange  information  on  the 
findings  of  research  concerned  with  a  solution  of  these 
problems ; 

5.  Draws  to  the  attention  of  Governments  the  desira- 
bility of  an  increased  use  of  the  available  technical  as- 
sistance facilities,  especially  in  the  training  of  personnel 
in  this  field ; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General : 

(a)  To  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  ensuring 
the  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  of  information 
on  current  development  of  water  projects,  research  pro- 
grammes and  related  activities; 

(6)  To  initiate,  in  co-operation  with  competent  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  with  the  Governments  concerned,  a 
preliminary  inquiry  on  existing  hydrologic  services,  plans 
for  their  extension  and  conditions  for  the  execution  of 
these  plans ; 

(c)  To  constitute  a  panel  of  world  known  experts  for 


1  Adopted  unanimously  on  May  3. 
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reviewing,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  the  administrative,  economic  and  social  im- 
plications of  integrated  river  basin  development,  and  for 
advising  on  the  proper  action  (including,  if  they  deem  it 
advisable,  the  convening  of  an  international  conference) 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  ensure  world-wide  exchange  of 
experience  and  data  in  related  domains; 

(d)  To  report  to  the  Council,  not  later  than  its  twenty- 
fifth  session,  on  progress  in  these  fields  and  to  formulate 
recommendations  on  further  action  that  might  be  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  organizations. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  Signs  Agreement  With  Turkey 
on  Defense  Use  of  Technology 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
18  (press  release  267)  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
with  Turkey  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  patent 
rights  and  technical  information  for  defense  pur- 
poses. The  agreement  was  signed  at  Ankara,  May 
18, 1956,  by  Muharrem  Nuri  Birgi,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Foy  David  Kohler,  American  Charge 
dAffaires. 

The  agreement  is  expected  to  foster  the  exchange 
of  technology  for  defense  purposes  between  the 
two  Governments  and  between  the  private  indus- 
tries of  the  two  countries.  Thus  it  should  be  of 
reciprocal  benefit  in  providing  for  national  de- 
fense and  in  contributing  to  the  mutual  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area. 

The  agreement  with  Turkey  is  the  latest  to  be 
signed  of  a  series  being  negotiated  with  the  Nato 
countries  and  with  Japan.  Other  agreements  of 
this  nature  have  been  signed  with  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Greece,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
Japan. 

The  agreements  recognize  that,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, privately  owned  technology  should  gen- 
erally be  exchanged  through  commercial  agree- 
ments between  owners  and  users.  They  also  note 
that  rights  of  private  owners  of  patents  and  tech- 
nical information  should  be  fully  recognized  and 
protected  in  accordance  with  laws  applicable  to 
such  rights.  The  agreements  are  also  intended  to 
assure  fair  treatment  of  private  owners  when  they 
deal  directly  with  a  foreign  government.    In  addi- 


tion, the  agreements  provide  for  the  protection 
technical  information  communicated  throi 
ernment  channels  and  for  the  establislinicjit  <A  • 
rangements  by  which  owners  of  patentable  invj 
tions  placed  under  secrecy  by  one  government  n  \ 
obtain  comparable  protection  in  the  other  count  • 
The  agreements  further  provide  as  a  genera]  J 
that,  when  government-owned  inventions  are  j 
terchanged  for  defense  purposes,  this  interchail 
will  take  place  on  a  royalty-free  basis. 

Each  of  the  agreements  provides  for  the  est  • 
lishment  of  a  Technical  Property  Committee  to  j 
composed  of  a  representative  of  each  governmej 
These  committees  are  charged  with  general  J 
sponsibility  for  considering  and  making  recq 
mendations  on  any  matters  relating  to  the  agr* 
ments  brought  before  them  by  either  governmej 
on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  their  nation?  i 
One  of  the  specific  functions  of  the  committee  isi 
make  recommendations  to  the  governments,  eitl  i 
in  particular  cases  or  in  general,  concerning  d- 
parities  in  their  laws  affecting  the  compensatii 
of  owners  of  patents  and  technical  informatics 

The  United  States  representative  to  the  Tech] 
cal  Property  Committees  in  Europe  is  assigned 
the  staff  of  the  Defense  Adviser,  United  Stai 
Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organizatiu 
and  European  Regional  Organizations  (UsJ 
2  Rue  St.  Florentin,  Paris. 

Policy  guidance  for  the  U.  S.  representatives  j 
the  Technical  Property  Committees  is  provided  i 
the  Interagency  Technical  Property  Commiti; 
for  Defense,  chaired  by  the  Department  of  I- 
fense.  Representatives  of  the  Departments  j 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Internatiorl 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Governmet 
Patents  Board  are  included.  This  committee  \ 
assisted  by  an  industry  advisory  group  represei- 
ing  major  sectors  of  American  industry  concern  I 
with  defense  production. 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  protection   of  cultural   property   in  t 
event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  executh 
Done  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Mexico,  May  7,  1956. 

Extradition 

Convention  on  extradition.    Signed  at  Montevideo  Decei 
1  Not  in  force. 
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er  26,  1033.    Entered  into  force  January  25,  1935.    49 

tat.  3111. 

'atitication  deposited:  Argentina,  April  19,  1956. 

ide  and  Commerce 

>ces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  the  protocol ' 
mending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  of  the 
leneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  protocol1 
mending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the 
eneral  Agreement,  and  the  protocol J  of  organizational 
luendments  to  the  General  Agreement.  Done  at  Geneva 
•ecember  3,  1955. 

ignatures:  Haiti  and  New  Zealand,  December  3,  1955; 
Canada,  February  9,  1956;  Netherlands,  February  13, 
1956;  Belgium,  February  16,  1956;  Australia,  March 
•_>.  1956 ;  India,  April  16,  1956 ;  Greece,  April  19,  1956 ; 
United  States,  May  11,  1956. 


BILATERAL 


■key 

eement  to  facilitate  interchange  of  patent  rights  and 
jchnical  information  for  purposes  of  defense.  Signed 
t  Ankara  May  18,  1956.  Enters  into  force  on  the 
ate  of  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  notification  of 
institutional  approval  by  Turkey. 


and  the  service  of  man.  The  Department  of  State 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency  have 
been  acting  for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  presentation  of  the  Franklin  Medal  to  re- 
cipients outside  the  borders  of  the  United  States.1 
The  face  of  the  bronze  medal  shows  Franklin's 
profile  in  relief  with  the  inscription  "Benjamin 
Franklin— 1706-1956— Medal  of  the  Congress- 
United  States  of  America."  The  reverse  of  the 
medal  bears  the  inscription :  "Wise  and  Good  Men 
Are  the  Strength  of  a  Nation."  Laura  Gardin 
Fraser,  sculptor  of  the  Franklin  Medal,  also  de- 
signed the  medal  commemorating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
and  the  medals  presented  by  the  Congress  to  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  and  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh. Her  husband,  the  late  James  Earle  Fraser, 
created  the  memorial  statue  at  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute in  Philadelphia. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


anklin  Medal  Presented 
Department  of  State 

:s  release  271  dated  May  22 

the  Franklin  Medal,  commemorating  the  250th 
aiversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
s  presented  to  the  Department  of  State  on  May 
by  Clarence  L.  Jordan,  chairman  of  the  250th 
miversary  Committee,  and  accepted  for  the  De- 
rtn.ent  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Admin- 
ration  Loy  W.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Jordan  made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of 
s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  United 
ites  Congress.  Public  Law  259,  84th  Congress, 
thorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have 
uck  71  bronze  medals  commemorating  the  250th 
aiversary  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  birth  and,  in 
)peration  with  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
mmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  "to  provide  for 
i  presentation  of"  these  medals.  Twenty-one 
:ipients  are  named  in  the  act  as  institutions, 
erprises,  and  societies  of  which  Franklin  was 
nember,  founder,  or  sponsor.  Fifty  other  re- 
gents have  been  chosen  as  representative  of 
anklin's  ideals  in  the  broad  fields  of  knowledge 


First  Meeting  of  Foreign  Service 
Advisory  Committee 

Press  release  270  dated  May  21 

The  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute  of  the  Department  of  State  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Washington  on  May  21.  Nine 
members  from  private  and  academic  life  were  in- 
vited by  Secretary  Dulles  to  form  this  group. 
They  are : 

Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  Editor,  Foreign  Affairs 
Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Ellsworth   Bunker,    President,    The   American   National 

Red  Cross 
Robert  D.  Calkins,  President,  The  Brookings  Institution, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Robert  Cutler,  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Old  Colony 

Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clyde    K.    Kluckhohn,    Director,    Laboratory    of    Social 

Sciences,  Harvard  University 
William  L.  Langer,   Chairman,  Committee  on  Regional 

Studies,  Harvard  University 
Charles  E.  Saltzman,  Henry  Sears  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Henry  M.  Wriston,   Director,   The  American   Assembly, 

Graduate  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University 

The  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Harold  B. 
Hoskins,  conducts  a  continuous  training  program 
for  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  the  Department,  and 
other  agencies  of  government  engaged  in  foreign 
affairs.    Courses  include  orientation,  language  in- 


1  For  texts  of  statements  made  at  previous  presenta- 
tions, see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1956,  p.  249,  and  May  14, 
1956,  p.  800. 
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struction,  modern  management  training,  and  in- 
ternational studies. 

During  its  1-day  session  the  new  committee  met 
briefly  with  the  Secretary,  was  greeted  by  Under 
Secretary  Loy  W.  Henderson,  and  reviewed  with 
Director  Hoskins  the  Institute's  progress  and  fu- 
ture plans.  Their  agenda  also  included  a  tour 
of  the  Institute's  present  quarters,  2115  C  St.  NW., 
and  a  luncheon  at  Blair-Lee  House. 

Designations 

E.  Allan  Lightner,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs,  effective  May  14. 

Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter- American  Affairs,  effective  May  16  (press  re- 
lease 252  dated  May  14). 

Jack  D.  Neal,  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Middle  Ameri- 
can Affairs,  effective  May  16. 


PUBLICATIONS 
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Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

5<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt — Modi- 
fying agreement  of  December  14,  1955,  as  supplemented. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  February  17, 
1956.    Entered  into  force  February  17,  1956. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities, 
lty. 


TIAS  3505.     16  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Austria — 
Signed  at  Vienna  February  7,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
February  7,  1956. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3506.  4  pp. 
54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iran — Signed 
at  Tehran  February  20, 1956.  Entered  into  force  February 
20,  1956. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Japanese  Financial  Contri- 
butions.   TIAS  3507.    4  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — Modi- 


fying agreement  of  July  12,  1955.  Exchange  of  notes 
Signed  at  Tokyo  February  3,  1956.  Entered  into  for 
February  3,  1956. 

German  Foreign  Policy  Documents 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Ma 
24  (press  release  276)  the  release  of  another  vd 
ume  of  the  series  entitled  Docwmentn  on  Gerrrui 
Foreign  Policy,  1918-191$.    This  is  series  D,  v< 
ume  IX,  The  War  Years,  March  18,  1940-Jul 
22,  1940.    The  volumes  are  published  coopei 
tively  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  ail 
France  from  archives  of  the  German  Foreign  C 
fice  captured  by  Allied  forces  at  the  close  of  Wor 
War  II. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  minutes  of  the  me* 
ing  at  the  Brenner  Pass  on  March  18,  1940,  K 
tween  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  The  documents  1 
through  the  period  to  June  1940. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  21-27 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  May  21  which  ap-  | 
pear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  252  of 
May  14,  260  and  262  of  May  16,  and  267  of  May  18. 
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U.N.  Sugar  Conference  delegation  (re-  | 
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Foreign  Service  Advisory  Committee. 

Franklin  Medal  presented  to  Depart- 
ment. 

Dulles :  news  conference. 
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Signing  of  Gatt  protocol. 

U.S.  and  Canada  to  study  boundary 
waters. 

Documents  on  Germany  Foreign  Policy. 

U.N.  Refugee  Fund  Executive  Commit- 
tee delegation  (rewrite). 

Cutoff  on  Polish  visa  applications. 

Dulles :    anniversary    of    founding   of 
Buddhism. 
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Holmes  appointment. 

Ilo  delegation  (rewrite). 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History  delegation  (rewrite). 

*Not  printed. 
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The  year  1955  witnessed  no  lessening  of  American  interest  in  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  it  brought  no  end  to  the  difficult  and  complicated  problems 
which  have  come  to  the  United  States  from  this  vital  part  of  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  the  old,  basic  issues,  involving  the  re- 
surgent and  often  strident  nationalism  of  the  peoples  of  the  area, 
the  problem  of  self-determination  or  "colonialism,"  and  questions 
of  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries  still 
persisted  10  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  In 
addition,  important  individual  problems  such  as  the  Arab-Israel 
controversy,  Cyprus,  and  French  North  Africa  have  also  remained 
as  matters  of  American  concern,  whether  directly  or  otherwise, 
because  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world. 

This  63-page  booklet  surveys  significant  political  issues,  prob- 
lems of  regional  security,  mutual  security  programs  and  U.S.  tech- 
nical and  economic  assistance,  and  the  outlook  in  U.S.  policy. 

Copies  of  U.S.  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa — 
1955  are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
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Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
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lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
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and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


etroleum  Imports 


by  Under  Secretary  Hoover x 


»Ve.  as  members  of  the  various  State  and  Fed- 
il  agencies,  in  our  regulatory  or  advisory  ca- 
cities  must  share  many  problems  and  responsi- 
ities  in  common.  For  the  policies  and  actions 
opted  in  one  field  may  well  have  far-reaching 
ects  in  many  others.  One  of  these  problems  is 
troleum  imports. 

rhe  entire  petroleum  situation,  and  imports  in 
rticular,  have  been  a  matter  of  serious  and  con- 
luing  consideration  in  both  the  Department  of 
ate  and  in  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
Energy  Supplies  and  Kesources  Policy.  I  am 
ateful  for  the  opportunity  to  review  this  situa- 
>n  with  you  and  also  to  examine  in  a  broad  way 
3  effectiveness  of  the  existing  import  program 
d  to  explore  some  of  the  longer-run  problems. 
As  we  review  the  problems  that  are  before  us 
this  time  and  endeavor  to  look  beyond  them  into 
b  future,  many  questions  come  to  mind.  We 
ly  ask,  for  example : 

(1)  Whether  oil  imports  are  a  temporary  phe- 
menon,  or  are  they  a  permanent  one  ?  Are  they 
:ely  to  increase  with  time  ? 

(2)  What  is  their  actual  impact  upon  the  do- 
?stic  fuels  industries  and  upon  the  broad  prob- 
n  of  our  national  security  ? 

(3)  Should  such  imports  be  controlled?  And 
the  answer  is  yes,  how  can  they  be  controlled  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  proper  function  of  the  Federal 
wernment  in  relation  to  the  oil  import  problem  ? 

In  the  serious  discussion  of  the  oil  import  prob- 

n  during  the  past  few  years,  everyone  has  agreed 

one  basic  fact:  the  necessity  of  maintaining 

thin  our  borders  vigorous  and  progressive  fuels 


Address  made  before  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
ssion  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  June  1  (press  release  290  dated 
iy31). 

ne  17,  7956 


industries  which  have  the  capacity  of  rising  to  the 
required  output  levels  should  a  national  emergency 
arise.  President  Eisenhower,  in  establishing  the 
Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and  Resources 
Policy  in  July  1954,2  directed  the  committee  to 
study  and  evaluate  all  factors  pertaining  to  the 
continued  development  of  energy  supplies  and  re- 
sources in  the  United  States  "with  the  aim  of 
strengthening  the  national  defense,  providing  or- 
derly industrial  growth,  and  assuring  supplies 
for  our  expanding  national  economy  and  for  any 
future  emergency." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  national  welfare, 
this  requires  the  maximum  practical  reserves, 
coupled  with  the  ability  to  produce,  transport,  re- 
fine, and  distribute  the  required  quantities  of  pe- 
troleum products  wherever  needed  both  for  the 
civilian  economy  and  for  military  use.  It  also 
requires  that,  if  such  supplies  are  not  available 
within  our  own  continental  limits,  they  should  be 
readily  obtainable  from  other  friendly  nations. 
Obviously,  only  a  small  part  of  this  can  be  done 
by  government.  Hard  work,  know-how,  and  the 
initiative  of  all  members  of  the  industry  must  be 
relied  upon  to  do  the  job.  It  involves  a  very  large 
and  continuing  investment  of  capital,  together 
with  a  venturesome  willingness  to  assume  cor- 
respondingly large  risks.  It  is  here  that  our  com- 
petitive free-enterprise  system  excels  all  others. 
The  industry,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  has  met  every 
emergency  in  the  past,  and  we  trust  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Stated  briefly,  the  U.S.  petroleum  situation  to- 
day involves  the  balancing  of  rapidly  increasing 
consumption  against  available  production  and  re- 
serves.   And  yet  domestic  reserves  are  increasing 


2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  9,  1954,  p.  199. 
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at  a  relatively  slow  rate.  Therefore,  it  is  vital 
that  our  import  policy  must  be  one  that  will  ac- 
tively encourage  the  maximum  practicable  effort 
toward  oil  exploration  here  at  home  through  the 
use  of  constantly  improving  techniques  in  dis- 
covery and  production.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
not  forget  that  in  the  years  to  come  we  will  prob- 
ably require  appreciable  quantities  of  petroleum 
from  friendly  countries  elsewhere. 

In  many  respects  1955  represented  a  peak  year 
for  the  crude-oil  producing  industry.  Domestic 
production  was  at  the  alltime  high  of  6.8  million 
barrels  per  day.  Domestic  demand  was  more  than 
7.5  million  barrels  per  day.  The  balance  of  some- 
what less  than  800  thousand  barrels  per  day  was 
made  up  by  imports. 

The  total  number  of  wells  drilled  in  1955  was 
56,682,  an  increase  of  5.1  percent  over  the  previous 
alltime  high  of  1954.  Wildcats  drilled  were 
12,605,  or  almost  9  percent  above  the  previous  all- 
time  high  of  1954.  The  number  of  active  drill- 
ing rigs  on  December  31, 1955,  was  4,987,  or  almost 
7  percent  above  the  number  active  at  the  end  of 
1954.  United  States  proved  crude-oil  reserves  at 
the  end  of  1955,  according  to  the  A.P.I.,  were  also 
at  their  alltime  high  of  over  30  billion  barrels. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
costs  of  discovery  and  development  in  the  United 
States  are  rising.  New  fields  are  more  difficult  to 
find,  wells  must  be  drilled  deeper,  and  costs  of  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  labor  are  higher  than  ever 
before.  Net  additions  to  proved  crude-oil  reserves 
in  1955,  according  to  the  A.P.I.,  amounted  to  only 
451  million  barrels.  The  average  gross  increase  in 
proved  oil  reserves  in  1955  per  well  drilled  was 
only  60,500  barrels,  or  only  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  during  1951-53. 

Military  authorities  tell  us  that,  if  a  war  emer- 
gency should  be  thrust  upon  us,  we  would  need  oil 
wherever  we  can  obtain  it,  in  both  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Hemispheres.  In  times  of  peace  our 
oil  imports  help  to  maintain  vigorous  petroleum 
industries  and  strong  economies  abroad,  which  in 
turn  increase  the  strength  of  the  free  world  and 
strongly  resist  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  institutions  we  believe  in. 

We  must  at  the  same  time  face  the  fact  that 
today  flush,  low-cost  oil  from  some  areas  of  the 
world  can  be  laid  down  in  the  United  States  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  found  and  produced  do- 
mestically. 


Need  for  Oil  Imports 

The  need  to  draw  on  foreign  sources  of  sup] 
to  meet  our  expanding  demand  is  recognized 
inevitable  by  many  authorities.     Many  other 
dustrial  countries  are  required  to  do  likewise 
though  few  of  them,  like  ourselves,  are  in  1 
fortunate  position  of  having  at  the  same  timJ 
strong  domestic  oil  industry  to  supply  the  bulk! 
their  requirements.     It  is  difficult  for  a  country! 
achieve  and  maintain  a  sound  industrial  econori 
with  increased  productivity  to  meet  the  needs  I 
its  population,  unless  it  has  a  fully  dependai 
source  of  relatively  low-cost  energy.     Our  ch| 
problem  in  the  United  States  in  this  connect! 
is  that  of  maintaining  a  proper  balance  betwtJ 
imports  and  domestic  oil  production. 

Turning  briefly  to  residual  fuel  oil,  impc| 
have  gradually  increased  over  the  years  and  h:  i 
compensated  for  the  decreased  yield  in  our  of 
refinery  operations.  The  domestic  production  4 
residuals,  plus  imports,  has  remained  practicaj 
unchanged.  In  1955  some  reduction  of  stocks  • 
curred  because  of  the  tight  supply  situation,  whi 
should  be  corrected  by  a  moderate  increase  of  .1 
ports  prior  to  the  next  winter  season. 

Imports  of  crude  and  residual  fuel  oil  do  1 
affect  the  domestic  petroleum  industry  ak( 
They  have  an  impact  on  other  fuels,  such  as  c<l 

The  coal  industry  is  making  an  excellent  > 
covery  from  the  low  level  of  1954.  Product  i 
increased  from  419  million  tons  in  1954  to  alir 4 
500  million  tons  in  1955.  Production  of  bitui 
nous  coal  thus  far  in  1956  is  almost  20  percil 
higher  than  in  1955.  Coal  exports  are  much  lara 
than  in  1955  and  seem  to  be  taking  on  a  perman  I 
character  not  anticipated  even  a  few  years  age 

The  facts  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  dome  ii 
coal  industry  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  it  > 
pears  to  be  affected  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  increa'C 
volume  of  residual  fuel  oil  imports.  Such  3 
ports  at  present  appear  not  to  constitute  a  this 
to  the  national  security. 

Maintaining  Appropriate  Balance 

Considerations  such  as  the  ones  I  have  outli  M 
have  been  the  focus  of  attention  of  the  Preside;' 
Advisory  Committee  since  it  first  met.  The  pi  b 
lem  of  whether  or  not  action  should  be  tas 
to  maintain  an  appropriate  balance  between  <fl 
ports  and  domestic  crude-oil  production  was  n 
swered  in  the  affirmative  when  the  committees 
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ued  its  report  on  February  26,  1955.3  This  ap- 
>eared  to  be  a  sound  conclusion  in  the  light  of 
he  conditions  in  our  fuels  industries  at  that  time. 
The  problem  of  what  measures  should  be  taken 
rta  pei  haps  an  even  more  difficult  and  significant 
>ne  to  solve.  There  were  several  methods  from 
rhich  to  choose.  All  had  been  used  at  one  time 
ar  another  in  our  country's  past  dealings  with  in- 
BHiational  trade  questions  and  were  urged  upon 
he  eommittee  by  the  various  parties  at  interest. 
The  first  of  these  methods  was  to  increase  our 
nties  or  taxes  on  oil  imports.  This  method  was 
ot  acceptable  for  several  reasons.  To  raise  such 
uties  sufficiently  to  restrain  imports  would  have 
Halted  in  barring  imports  from  certain  relatively 
iph-cost  producing  areas  which  are  particularly 
pportant  to  our  national  defense  and  with  which 
re  have  long  enjoyed  excellent  trade  relationships. 
t  would  have  imposed  especial  hardship  on  sev- 
ral  of  our  close  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
jffiere.  Even  if  we  had  wanted  to,  this  situation 
,juld  not  be  corrected  by  imposing  tariffs  of 
arying  levels  to  different  countries,  depending 
pon  their  geographical  location  or  upon  their 
Native  costs  of  production.  To  do  so  would 
ave  violated  our  policy  of  nondiscrimination, 
,hich  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Republic  itself  and 
hich  is  embodied  as  an  obligation  in  virtually  all 
f  our  commercial  treaties  with  countries  around 
,ie  world. 

The  second  of  these  proposed  methods  was  to 

npose  quota  limitations  on  oil  imports.     This 

lethod  was  also  not  acceptable  for  a  number  of 

asons,  some  of  which  were  equally  applicable 

the  imposition  of  higher  import  duties.    From 

»e  practical  standpoint,  quotas  are  extraordinar- 

'  difficult  to  administer.    They  can — and  usually 

—become  a  source  of  continuing  international 

ictions,  misunderstandings,  and  pressures.     It 

•ould  have  been  necessary  to  set  up  some  adminis- 

utive  agency  to  determine  how  much  oil  should 

•  imported  and  from  what  countries  it  might 

me.    Each  of  these  countries  would  then  have 

i  determine  what  amounts  might  be  imported 

h  company.    Country  and  company  quotas, 

1  turn,  would  have  to  be  based  on  historical  aver- 

This  would  have  the  effect  of  denying  ac- 

■  to  countries  and  importers  who  might  not 

ready  have  been  included  in  the  historical  base 


'For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  21,  1955,  p.  487. 
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period.  Such  a  method  would  have  placed  shackles 
on  an  industry  whose  dynamic  qualities  should 
be  fostered  rather  than  hampered.  Sources  of 
production  would  tend  to  be  frozen,  and  progress 
and  flexibility  to  meet  changing  circumstances 
would  be  defeated. 

Within  the  United  States,  quotas  would  inevi- 
tably lead  to  governmental  price  fixing  and  ul- 
timately to  further  controls  and  regimentation. 
It  would  be  an  open  invitation  to  controversies 
between  the  producing  countries  as  to  quotas  to 
be  assigned,  conflicts  between  domestic  producing 
and  consuming  interests,  and  a  rigidity  covering 
the  entire  industry  at  a  time  when  flexibility  is 
required  to  meet  rapidly  changing  conditions.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  you  in  the  petroleum 
industry  wants  to  be  placed  in  this  sort  of  strait- 
jacket. 

Voluntary  Restraints 

The  only  alternative  method,  and  the  one  which 
was  adopted  by  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, is  that  of  individual,  voluntary  restraint 
by  the  oil-importing  companies.  The  committee 
believed  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  governmental  intervention.  It 
has  been  the  purpose  of  the  present  administration 
to  provide  leadership  along  this  course,  believing 
as  it  does  in  the  fundamental  soundness  of  our 
competitive  free-enterprise  system  and  in  the  need 
of  flexibility  of  action  to  enable  industry  to  meet 
new  or  changing  circumstances.  This  policy  pro- 
vides the  flexibility  that  is  essential  to  technical 
and  economic  progress  and  to  the  overall  interests 
of  the  consuming  public  and  of  our  national 
defense. 

Examples  of  this  flexibility  are  evident  in 
the  letters  which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Arthur  S.  Flemming]  sent  to  the  importing  com- 
panies on  October  29,  1955,  and  May  11,  1956. 

In  his  letter  of  October  29,  1955,  Dr.  Flemming 
indicated  that  the  committee  had  reached  certain 
conclusions  regarding  the  application  of  its  for- 
mula. Specifically,  the  committee  recognized  the 
desirability  of  placing  in  a  separate  category 
crude-oil  imports  from  Canada  and  Venezuela. 
Among  other  considerations,  national  defense  was 
one  of  the  basic  factors  affecting  this  decision. 
In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  oil  from 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  will  always  be  rec- 
ognized as  our  safest  supplemental  source  of  petro- 
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leum.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  the 
United  States  had  encouraged  the  building  of  the 
Trans-Mountain  Pipeline  from  Alberta  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  order  to  provide  that  rapidly 
growing  and  strategically  important  area  with  an 
assured  source  of  crude.  Also  in  the  case  of  Can- 
ada an  additional  factor  underlying  the  commit- 
tee's conclusion  was  the  fact  that  most  of  Can- 
ada's crude-oil  exports  to  the  United  States  come 
to  areas  where  they  are  needed  to  supplement  do- 
mestic sources  and  where  the  detrimental  effects 
on  the  domestic  industry  are  at  a  minimum.  The 
light  Canadian  crudes  are  especially  needed  on 
the  west  coast. 

In  his  letter  of  May  11,  1956,  Dr.  Flemming  in- 
dicated that  the  committee  had  made  further  modi- 
fications in  the  application  of  its  formula.  It  rec- 
ognized the  special  character  of  the  demand- 
supply  situation  on  the  west  coast,  which  from 
the  oil  standpoint  is  a  separate  geographic  area. 
A  larger  proportion  of  imports,  particularly  from 
Canada,  will  be  required  in  order  to  meet  increas- 
ing demands  for  petroleum  products.  The  west 
coast  and  the  area  east  of  the  Rockies  are  distinct 
and  separate  problems  and  therefore  will  be 
treated  separately.  At  the  present  time,  in  order 
to  keep  supply  and  demand  in  balance,  the  west 
coast  needs  a  larger  supplemental  supply  of  petro- 
leum, proportionately,  than  does  the  rest  of  the 
country.  To  lump  together  figures  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  as  has  been  done  on  some  oc- 
casions, tends  to  create  a  distortion  of  the  true 
facts. 

As  indicated  by  the  letter,  the  committee  will 
continue  to  follow  closely  all  aspects  of  the  sit- 
uation, in  both  regions,  to  avoid  threats  to  the 
national  security  which  might  arise  from  excessive 
imports.  The  subject  is  under  constant  and  inten- 
sive review,  and  action  will  be  taken  whenever 
circumstances  indicate  that  it  may  be  desirable. 

The  committee  also  believed,  as  stated  in  the 
letter  of  May  11,  that  industrial  expansion  and 
changing  economic  and  national-defense  require- 
ments might  make  it  advisable  to  take  another 
look  at  the  import  formula  which  the  committee 
set  forth  in  its  February  1955  recommendations. 

By  providing  flexibility  in  the  application  of 
the  import  formula  and  by  relying  on  the  indi- 
vidual, voluntary  cooperation  of  the  importing 
companies,  rather  than  on  rigid  formulas,  I  be- 
that  we  have  thus  far  experienced  a  large 
measure  of  success  in  handling  the  problems  which 


were  so  urgent  at  the  time  the  President  appoi 
the  committee  in  July  1954.  There  was  init 
grave  doubt  in  many  quarters  that  a  prograi 
voluntary  restraint  could  be  successful.  "W 
not  all  elements  of  the  situation  are  satisfae 
particularly  the  relative  slowness  with  w 
United  States  crude-oil  reserves  are  increasir 
spite  of  the  high  level  of  exploration  and  dril 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  persons  was  j 
fied  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  would  coop< 
if  effective  guidance  could  be  provided.  The 
mittee  has  endeavored  to  provide  that  leader 
to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  I  believe  that  s< 
it  has  been  successful. 

Dr.  Flemming,  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
fense  Mobilization,  has  the  responsibility,  ] 
ever,  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
of  1955,  to  advise  the  President  if  he  has  re 
to  believe  that  any  article  is  being  imported 
the  United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to  thre 
to  impair  the  national  security.  In  such  event 
President  would  determine  what  steps  woul 
taken. 

While  the  industry  as  a  whole  appears  to 
cooperated  wholeheartedly  in  the  attempt  to  r 
a  solution  of  the  oil  import  problem,  there 
been  some  exceptions.     They  may,  in  fad 
jeopardizing  the  very  foundations  of  a  free  o: 
dustry.    A  careful  analysis  shows  that  in 
instances  these  organizations  are  the  ones 
would  be  hurt  the  most  by  governmental  conl 
It  is  hoped  that  their  actions  may  not  make  n 
sary  the  very  type  of  controls  and  regiment: 
which  I  feel  sure  that  the  overwhelming  maj 
of  the  industry  deeply  desires  to  avoid. 

Formula  To  Be  Reexamined 

The  many  developments  that  have  occn 
since  the  date  of  the  committee's  original  re 
have  led  the  committee  to  recommend,  as  s  i 
in  Dr.  Flemming's  letter  of  May  11,  1956, 1 1 
reexamination  of  the  import  formula  be  u  1 
taken  and  completed  by  September  1,  1956. 
recommendation  relates  to  the  imports  of  < 
crude  and  residual  oils.    It  is  in  conformity  I 
the  committee's  recommendation  in  February  i 
that  "the  desirable  proportionate  relationshi] 
tween  imports  and  domestic  production  b 
viewed  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  indu  r 
expansion  and  changing  economic  and  natfl 
defense  requirements." 

Following  this  reexamination  the  committed 
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ain  review  the  oil  import  situation.  If  it  finds 
it  import  programs  are  threatening  to  impair 
>  national  security,  the  committee  has  stated  that 
,vill  recommend  the  scheduling  of  a  public  hear- 
r  not  later  than  October  1,  1956,  under  the  pro- 
ions  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
tension  Act  of  1955. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rapid  increase  of  demand 
II  require  that  the  United  States  import  appre- 
ble  quantities  of  oil  in  the  years  to  come.  I  be- 
ie  that  this  can  be  done  without  endangering  the 
Bfl  prosperity  of  our  domestic  fuels  industries, 
rhis  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  will 
:  be  many  complex  and  difficult  problems  ahead. 
maintaining  flexibility  to  meet  changing  cir- 
nstanees,  and  a  willingness  to  work  through  the 
untary,  individual  methods  of  free  enterprise, 
elieve  that  they  can  be  surmounted.  This  will 
|uire  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  industry 


and  the  full  cooperation  of  all  of  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  of  which  the  State  regulatory 
commissions  and  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
mission can  play  a  major  part. 

Our  country  has  been  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  a  competitive  and  voluntary  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. Controls  often  seem  like  an  easy  panacea 
for  our  problems,  but  once  started  they  are  hard 
to  stop.  Freedom  from  unnecessary  regimenta- 
tion is  the  American  way,  and  the  fact  that  the 
problems  ahead  are  complex  and  difficult  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  unwilling  to  tackle  them 
in  the  American  way.  Rather,  it  becomes  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  best  efforts  in  Washington,  in  the 
several  States,  and  in  the  industry.  This  ap- 
proach has  proved  to  be  so  far  superior  to  regi- 
mentation in  the  past  that  I  am  encouraged,  and 
I  hope  you  are,  about  our  ability  to  make  it  work 
in  the  future. 


aintaining  the  Strength  of  the  Free  World  Through  Mutual  Security 


Statement  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  * 


S'early  a  decade  ago  the  United  States  embarked 
in  a  program  which  is  quite  unique  in  the 
tory  of  the  world.  "We  then  decided  that  in 
ler  to  protect  and  maintain  our  way  of  life 
would  devote  a  part  of  our  resources  to  help- 
[  other  nations  build  the  economic  health  and 
litary  strength  necessary  for  the  preservation 
their  freedom.  This  program,  with  its  vari- 
i  related  parts,  has  become  known  as  the  mu- 
il  security  program.  An  authorizing  bill  to 
itinue  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1957  has  re- 
itly  been  reported  out  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
mmittee. 

Hie  origin  of  this  program  lay  in  the  situa- 
n  which  we  faced  in  Western  Europe  imme- 
itely  following  the  last  World  War.  The  coun- 
ts in  that  area  had  been  devastated  by  the 
r.  Their  industries  and  transportation  sys- 
is  were  destroyed.    Their  trade  had  been  dis- 

Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Rela- 
ys of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
May  31  (press  release  287). 


rupted  and  their  foreign  exchange  liquidated. 
Following  the  withdrawal  and  demobilization  of 
the  Allied  forces,  Western  Europe  was  left  with- 
out the  resources  to  rebuild  their  economies  and 
maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living  and  with- 
out the  strength  to  resist  the  vast  forces  still 
poised  in  Eastern  Europe  to  take  advantage,  di- 
rectly or  through  internal  subversion,  of  the  chaos 
and  devastation  to  the  west. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  General  George  C.  Marshall,  announced 
in  the  spring  of  1947  that  the  United  States  stood 
ready  to  assist  those  countries  which  joined  to- 
gether in  a  cooperative  effort  to  rebuild  their 
economies.  Subsequent  to  the  original  formula- 
tion of  the  Marshall  plan,  in  the  face  of  overt 
Communist  hostilities  in  North  Korea,  we  de- 
cided to  supplement  our  original  economic  aid  with 
direct  military  assistance  to  some  of  our  friends 
and  allies  who  felt  with  us  that  it  was  essential 
to  build  a  defensive  shield  against  the  threat  of 
the  Communist  powers.  A  substantial  part  of  our 
mutual  security  program  has  been  furnished  to 
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the  nations  of  free  Europe  in  the  subsequent 
years.  The  best  measure  of  the  success  of  this 
program  has  been  the  remarkable  growth  of  eco- 
nomic vitality,  political  stability,  and  military 
strength  among  these  nations.  Nato  is  a  going 
concern ;  European  unity  has  progressed ;  produc- 
tion, trade,  and  living  standards  have  risen. 

Europe  still  faces  many  difficult  problems,  and 
our  interest  in  finding  a  successful  solution  of 
these  problems  remains.  But  through  our  mutual 
security  program  we  have  substantially  helped  in 
raising  the  level  of  European  economic  activity 
from  the  distressing  low  of  the  postwar  years  to 
a  point  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war.  This 
year  we  are  giving  no  economic  assistance  to  our 
European  Nato  allies,  and  none  is  envisaged  for 
next  year.  We  have,  as  General  Marshall  fore- 
saw, assisted  them  in  getting  their  own  house  in 
order  and  maintaining  their  own  economies.  In 
addition,  these  countries  have  raised  large  forces 
which  stand  with  ours  in  Western  Europe  as  a 
shield  to  maintain  and  protect  our  way  of  life. 
We  continue,  through  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, to  assist  these  nations  to  maintain  these 
forces  by  supplying  certain  items  of  military 
equipment. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  illustration 
of  the  use  of  the  mutual  security  program  perhaps 
will  clarify  as  much  as  anything  the  way  in  which 
it  supports  our  foreign  policy.  The  goal  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  an  enduring  peace  with  justice. 
So  long  as  there  remain  forces  hostile  to  freedom, 
we  must  maintain  adequate  and  coordinated  mili- 
tary power.  So  long  as  there  are  peoples  who 
aspire  to  sustain  their  freedom  but  face  economic 
obstacles  which  may  endanger  this  freedom,  it  is 
in  our  own  interest  to  render  them  assistance. 

Three  Guidelines 

In  addressing  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  last  April,2  the  President  outlined 
three  main  guidelines  which  we  should  follow  to 
sustain  and  advance  the  great  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  world  today. 

First,  he  said,  "We  must  maintain  a  collective 
shield  against  aggression  to  allow  the  free  peoples 
to  seek  their  valued  goals  in  safety." 

Second,  "Within  the  free  community,  we  must 
be  a  helpful  and  considerate  partner  in  creating 
conditions  where  freedom  will  flourish." 
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Third,  "We  must  seek,  by  every  peaceful  m 
to  induce  the  Soviet  bloc  to  correct  existing  m 
tices  and  genuinely  to  pursue  peaceful  purpofl 
its  relations  with  other  nations." 

To  carry  out  this  program  we  must  use  a 
the  instruments  and  techniques  available  tl 
We  must  maintain  our  military  and  ecoi  i 
strength  at  home.  We  must  seek  the  expail 
of  trade  and  investment  in  the  free  world.  I 
must  work  with  other  nations  to  assist  in  devd 
ing  a  society  marked  by  human  welfare,  indivij 
liberty,  and  a  rising  standard  of  living.  We  t 
continue  to  provide  technical  knowledge  and 
sistance  and  to  work  with  our  friends  to  de>| 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  We  should  I 
tinue  our  information  programs  and  our  ec( 
tional  and  cultural  exchange  programs  in  cj 
to  expand  mutual  knowledge  and  understand 

The  mutual  security  program  remains  or] 
our  most  essential  instruments  for  carrying  oul 
three  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Presi<| 
Through  it  we  give  military  assistance  to  1: 
countries  willing  to  stand  with  us  in  maintai  ] 
a  defensive  shield  against  aggression.  Throu  i 
we  give  assistance  to  those  who  are  facing  i 
serious  economic  problems  that,  without  sonu 
sistance,  they  might  lose  the  liberty  and  indep! 
ence  they  cherish.  Through  it  we  have  develi 
a  strength  and  firmness  which  has  forced ; 
Communists  to  change  their  tactics  and  whic. 
maintained  with  equal  firmness  today,  gives  p:i 
ise  of  a  brighter  future  for  us  all  in  years  to  el 

World  Situation  Today 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  review  briefly  the  situa< 
we  find  in  the  world  today  as  the  Secretar  i 
State  outlined  it  in  presenting  the  mutual  seciil 
program  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.3 

In  Korea  we  have  an  armistice  but  no  foil 
peace.  In  Taiwan  there  are  almost  daily  milii 
engagements  between  the  forces  of  the  Republ  < 
China  and  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  Viet-]n 
there  is  an  armistice  but  no  formal  peace.  Eac  i 
these  countries  is  covered  by  a  security  treaty  I 
the  United  States.  In  this  area  where  the  da  ji 
of  aggression  is  still  real,  a  total  of  approximJ 
50  million  free  people  are  confronted  by  (o 
munists  who  are  using  the  600  million  people  « 
rule  on  the  Chinese  mainland  to  build  a  vast  id 
tary  establishment. 

'Ibid.,  May  28,  1956,  p.  871. 
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In  the  Middle  East  we  find  Pakistan,  Iran,  and 
ukey  with  long  common  borders  with  the  Soviet 
nion,  and  Iraq  close  to  it.  All  four  of  these 
untries  are  subject  to  Soviet  threats  and  to  the 
•oximity  of  Soviet  power.  Pakistan  is  an  ally 
'  ours  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  Turkey 
au  ally  of  ours  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
id  all  tour  of  these  countries  have  united  for 
Elective  security  under  the  Baghdad  Pact. 
Iu  Western  Europe  the  military  forces  of  Nato 
and  guard  over  the  greatest  industrial  and  mili- 
iv  power  there  is  in  the  free  world  except  for 
u>  I'll  i  ted  States  itself.  We  also  support  the  mili- 
tv  position  and  independence  of  Spain  and 
agoslavia. 

ill  of  these  countries  the  United  States  is 
irrently  giving  military  assistance  in  the  form 
'  equipment  and  materiel  and,  in  some  instances, 
ilitary  training.  This  assistance,  as  the  Secre- 
ated  in  his  testimony,  "is  an  essential  part 
i  our  overall  security  program."  It  is  not  a 
ratuity  but  is  an  investment  in  our  own  self- 

-'.  Admiral  Radford  has  testified  that  this 
ilitary  assistance  is  fully  integrated  with  our 
wn  defense  plans  and  that,  without  the  mutual 
rurity  program,  it  would  cost  us  four  to  five  times 
3  much  money  in  our  defense  budget  to  achieve 

me  degree  of  security  for  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  countries  which  I  have  mentioned 
d  not  have  the  economic  strength  to  maintain  the 
a-ces  which  they  are  willing  to  put  into  the  field 
pd  which  our  military  advisers  consider  neces- 
iry  to  an  adequate  defense.    To  these  countries 
e  also  render  a  form  of  economic  assistance  which 
called  defense  support,  in  order  to  assist  them 
>  carry  the  burden  of  these  military  forces. 
In  addition  to  the  military  part  of  the  program 
Inch  I  have  just  mentioned,  we  also   render 
irough  the  mutual  security  program  some  eco- 
'omic  aid  to  countries  which  do  not  have  mili- 
iry  assi.-tance  agreements  with  us.     In  his  state- 
ment before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
be  on  May  10,  Secretary  Dulles  said  this  part 
f  our  program  is  to  "help  areas  in  the  world 
hich  are  threatened  by  Communist  subversion 
'nd  which  contain  people,  resources,  and  strategic 
cations  which,  in  our  own  interests  as  well  as 

-.  should  be  secure  from  hostile  domination." 
iking  in  Philadelphia  last  February,  Secre- 
lry  Dulles  also  pointed  out  that  "by  these  pro- 
rams  we  too  hope  to  advance  our  legitimate  na- 
'onal  interests.    We  have  never  pretended  other- 


wise. .  .  .  Our  interests  will  be  fully  served  if 
other  nations  maintain  their  independence  and 
strengthen  their  free  institutions.  We  have  no 
further  aims  than  these.  We  want  a  world  en- 
vironment of  freedom.  We  have  shown  this,  time 
after  time,  by  electing  to  give  freedom  where  we 
could  have  had  conquest." 

Economic  Aid  to  Less  Developed  Areas 

Our  economic  assistance  is  given  to  those  less 
developed  countries,  many  of  which  have  only 
recently  won  their  independence,  in  cases  where 
they  do  not  have  the  resources  or  independent  abil- 
ity to  develop  their  standards  of  living.  In  many 
of  these  countries  the  average  annual  income  is 
only  about  $100  a  year,  compared  with  over  $2,000 
in  the  United  States.  The  leaders  of  these  coun- 
tries are  desirous  of  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence, but  they  may  be  unable  to  do  so  in  the  face 
of  the  strong  competitive  forces  at  work  today. 

We  must  recognize,  as  the  Secretary  said  in 
his  Philadelphia  talk,  that  the  Soviet  Communist 
experiment  has  won  for  itself  a  considerable  pop- 
ular prestige  in  the  less  developed  countries.  In- 
dustrialization is  a  magic  word.  It  is  a  slogan  the 
people  have  come  to  believe  will  solve  all  domes- 
tic economic  and  political  problems.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  like  to  be  dependent  upon  the  indus- 
trialized West  for  their  manufactured  goods. 
They  have,  for  the  most  part,  their  political  inde- 
pendence, but  they  have  not  yet  achieved  what 
they  would  consider  adequate  economic  in- 
dependence. 

The  economic  assistance  which  we  give  under 
the  mutual  security  program  is  designed  to  meet 
this  situation.  We  give  this  assistance  in  many 
different  forms:  in  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities, in  modern  farm  and  industrial  equipment, 
in  loans  to  assist  in  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country,  in  assistance  for  transportation  and 
irrigation  projects,  and  in  some  instances  for 
straight  budgetary  support  where  the  finances  of 
the  country  concerned  are  in  such  bad  shape  that 
disaster  might  rapidly  follow  if  there  were  not 
immediate  assistance. 

This  is  a  task  which,  under  our  system,  we 
would  normally  expect  private  capital  to  do.  In- 
deed, much  private  capital  today  does  flow  into 
the  less  developed  countries,  but  only  in  cases 
where  the  economic  and  political  risks  make  it 
attractive.    In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  risks 
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are  such  that  private  capital  is  not  ready  to  take 
them,  but  we  as  a  nation  still  have  a  strong  secur- 
ity interest  in  those  areas.  If  capital  is  to  be 
provided,  therefore,  a  substantial  part  must  be 
provided  on  a  public  basis,  which  spreads  the  risk 
so  that  it  is  not  appreciable  in  terms  of  any  single 
individual. 

Importance  of  Flexibility 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
flexibility  under  this  program.  We  are  already 
engaged  today,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  in  preparing  a  program  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  year  1958.  This  program  will  be 
refined  during  the  summer  months,  included  in 
the  President's  budget  message  next  January,  and 
later  submitted  to  the  Congress.  After  the  Con- 
gress has  acted,  perhaps  14  months  from  now, 
this  program  will  have  to  be  readjusted  to  reflect 
the  congressional  action.  Only  at  that  time  can 
the  task  of  implementing  the  plans  be  com- 
menced, approximately  18  months  after  their  first 
formulation,  and  this  process  will  continue  in  some 
cases  for  another  6  to  12  months. 

Now  there  is  not  one  of  us  in  the  Department  of 
State,  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, or  the  Department  of  Defense  who  will  come 
before  you  and  claim  that  we  are  able  to  predict 
precisely  what  will  happen  2  years  from  now  or 
what  special  problems  we  will  then  face.  In  fact, 
I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  some  things  are 
certain  to  happen  then  that  we  cannot  predict 
now. 

In  this  type  of  a  program,  unlike  the  normal 
budget  for  an  executive  department,  we  must  face 
sudden  problems  in  the  external  world  which  we 
cannot  fully  predict  in  advance.  At  such  times 
we  can  hardly  come  back  to  Congress  and  develop 
new  legislation  to  meet  the  special  case  which  has 
arisen.  There  must  be  a  degree  of  flexibility  in 
this  program.  We  request  funds  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain types  of  activity  in  certain  countries,  some  of 
it  for  military  and  some  of  it  for  economic  pur- 
poses, but  we  cannot  assure  the  Congress  that 
illustrative  projects  which  we  submit  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  program  will  necessarily  be  carried  out 


2  years  later  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  tl 
are  submitted. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  our  ammi 
tion  in  the  cold  war.  No  committee  of  Congi 
votes  ammunition  in  a  hot  war  to  be  used  o: 
particular  hill  at  a  particular  time.  That  wol 
be  as  much  as  to  tell  the  commanding  officer  tl 
in  case  that  enemy  had  moved  to  his  flank  by 
time  he  reached  the  hill,  he  could  only  fire  tow 
the  hill  and  not  to  his  right  or  to  his  left.  Si 
larly  with  our  mutual  security  ammunition  in  I 
cold  war.  We  can  tell  you  in  advance  the  I 
poses  for  which  we  will  use  it,  but  we  cauj 
identify  the  exact  hill  on  which  it  may  be  j 
pended. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  ti 
I  am  not  myself  an  expert  on  all  the  details: 
our  mutual  security  program.  But  I  do  hi 
a  judgment  as  to  the  value  to  the  United  Stsi 
of  these  programs  as  a  whole.  In  my  opini 
the  mutual  security  programs  have  achieved,  i 
are  achieving,  measurable  success  in  brin^i 
about  the  conditions  which  in  my  opinion  i 
the  best  guaranty  of  peace  and  freedom  in  \ 
world.  As  President  Eisenhower  stated  in  i\ 
mitting  the  1957  program  to  the  Congress:  "1 
mutual  security  program  is  an  indispensable  ]] 
of  our  national  effort  to  meet  affirmatively  : 
challenge  of  all  the  forces  which  threaten  thei 
dependence  of  the  free  world  and  to  overci 
the  conditions  which  make  peace  insecure  i 
progress  difficult."  This  program  remains  ton 
he  said,  "as  jndispensable  to  the  security  of  eii 
American  citizen  and  to  the  building  of  an  enu 
ing  peace  as  on  the  day  it  began  9  years  ago.: 

In  co  n  c  1  u  s  i  o  n,  and  as  Secretary  Dil 
has  stated  in  testifying  before  Congress,4  ouu 
sential  task  is  to  continue  "the  policies  which  li 
produced  this  strength  and,  with  it,  added  sa  1 
and  new  opportunities.  .  .  .  Whatever  successes 
failures  we  encounter  in  our  immediate  relati 
with  the  international  Communist  bloc,  we  I 
be  sure  that  our  chances  for  peace  and  freeo] 
will  continue  to  depend,  for  many  years  to  cd 
upon  the  total  strength  which  free  peoples 
able  to  create  and  maintain." 


*  Ibid.,  May  23, 1955,  p.  854. 
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/ithdrawal  of  NNSC  Teams  From  South  Korea 


N.  COMMAND  STATEMENT 

Lfa  release  2S8  dated  May  31 

The  United  Nations  Command  representative 
the  following  statement  at  the  70th  meeting 
'  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  at  Panmun- 
'm,  Korea,  on  May  31. 

I  must  return  to  an  important  matter  frequently 
-ed  here  in  the  past  and  discussed  also  in  the 
kh  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
mbly  with  no  satisfactory  result.1 

The  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  has  been  in 
Feet  for  almost  3  years,  and  its  primary  objective, 
•  stop  the  hostilities  in  Korea  and  prevent  them 
•om  being  renewed,  continues  to  be  met.  The 
Roger  of  general  war  in  the  Far  East  has  been 
■eatly  diminished  as  a  result. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  notable  and 
ersistent  failure  of  certain  arrangements  set  up 
r  the  armistice  agreement  which  were  intended 
>  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  cease-fire, 
jnong  these  are  those  arrangements  concerning 
ie  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  and 
ie  reporting  and  inspection  of  introduction  of 
ilitary  personnel  and  equipment  into  Korea, 
hese  arrangements  were  intended  to  assure  that 
jth  sides  would  comply  with  the  agreed  limita- 
ons,  which  are  set  forth  in  paragraphs  13  (c) 
id  (d)  of  the  armistice  agreement,  on  such  in- 
oductions.2  In  short,  the  primary  object  in 
•tablishing  the  Xnsc  was  to  prevent  violations  of 
ie  armistice  agreement  by  providing  a  super- 
wwy  mechanism  which  would  be  enabled  to  make 
ill  and  adequate  inspections  and  which  would 
ius  be  able  to  insure  accurate  reporting  and 
nnpliance. 

At  previous  meetings  of  the  Military  Armistice 

'For  statements  in  Committee  I  by  Jacob  Blaustein, 
S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly,  see  Bulle- 

■  of  Dec.  26, 1955,  p.  1074. 

'For  text  of  armistice  agreement,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  3,  1953, 
132. 


Commission,  the  Senior  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  delegation  has  protested  at  length 
actions  and  delinquencies  of  your  side  which  have 
prevented  these  inspection  arrangements  from 
operating  successfully.3  I  shall  therefore  only 
summarize  the  situation  today. 

Failure  To  Report  Introductions  of  Personnel  and 
Equipment 

From  the  time  the  armistice  agreement  was  con- 
cluded, your  side  has  continuously  made  illegal  in- 
troductions without  reporting  them  to  the  Nnsc. 
When  the  United  Nations  Command  has  called  for 
an  inspection  of  these  illegal  introductions,  the 
Czech  and  Polish  members  on  the  Nnsc  have  either 
vetoed  such  inspections  or  have  cooperated  with 
your  side  in  obstructing  the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  and 
Swedish  members  of  the  Commission  so  as  to  ren- 
der effective  inspections,  and  thus  disclosure,  of 
these  illegal  introductions  impossible.  You  have 
used  the  continued  existence  of  the  Nnsc  as  a  blind 
behind  which  to  hide  these  illegal  introductions, 
since  you  have  effectively  prevented  it  from  per- 
forming in  North  Korea  the  task  which  under  the 
armistice  agreement  it  was  created  to  do.  The 
United  Nations  Command,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
faithfully  observed  the  provisions  of  the  armistice 
agreement  and  has  fully  cooperated  in  the  inspec- 
tions made  by  the  Nnso  teams  in  the  territory 
under  United  Nations  Command  control. 

As  a  specific  example,  note  the  contrast  between 
your  performance  in  reporting  to  the  Nnsc  and 
that  of  the  United  Nations  Command.  The  armi- 
stice agreement  requires  both  sides  to  make  detailed 
and  prompt  reports  of  all  introductions  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  equipment.  During  approxi- 
mately the  first  6  months  following  the  beginning 
of  the  armistice,  the  period  during  which  your  side 
made  most  of  its  illegal  introductions,  your  side 


3  For  a  statement  made  on  July  5,  1955,  see  ibid.,  Aug. 
1, 1955,  p.  191. 
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made  only  11  combat  materiel  reports  to  the  Nnsc, 
reporting  the  implausibly  low  number  of  40  rounds 
of  replacement  ammunition  and  no  aircraft.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand submitted  598  reports,  covering  introduction 
of  approximately  13,000,000  rounds  of  replace- 
ment ammunition,  and  2,434  replacement  aircraft. 
In  the  entire  period  since  the  armistice  agreement 
went  into  effect  until  June  1955,  you  submitted  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  combat  materiel  re- 
ports, totaling  162.  However,  these  still  notably 
omit  all  reference  to  aircraft  and  compare  un- 
favorably with  the  1,969  reports  submitted  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  during  the  same  period. 
The  failure  of  your  side  to  report  introductions 
of  combat  aircraft  is  particularly  conspicuous 
since  your  side  now  maintains  in  North  Korea  be- 
tween 400  and  500  such  aircraft,  more  than  half 
of  which  are  jet  fighters  or  bombers,  whereas  you 
had  none  in  that  area  at  the  time  the  armistice 
agreement  was  signed. 

At  the  same  time,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
nominated  by  your  side  to  participate  in  the  Nnsc, 
have  refused  to  agree  to  inspections  in  North  Korea 
which  your  side  opposed  or  have  delayed  inspection 
until  evidence  of  the  violations  could  be  removed. 
By  virtue  of  constituting  one-half  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission,  the  Czech  and  Polish 
officers  on  the  Commission  have  enjoyed  an  un- 
qualified veto  power  over  any  proposal  laid  before 
it.  The  members  of  the  Nnsc  nominated  by  the 
United  Nations  Command,  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land, have  been  truly  neutrals  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  word.  Their  officers  on  the  Nnsc  have  ex- 
amined and  decided  each  proposal  or  charge  on 
its  merits. 

Other  Obstructing  Tactics 

Besides  this  fundamental  perversion  of  the  Nnsc 
through  actions  of  the  Czech  and  Polish  officers 
which  allow  significant  inspections  only  in  the 
territory  under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations 
Command,  your  side  has  employed  additional 
tactics  designed  to  frustrate  the  operations  of  the 
Nnsc  in  the  territory  under  your  control. 

Your  side  has  made  introductions  through  other 
than  approved  ports  of  entry;  in  at  least  one  place 
you  constructed  a  railway  bypass  around  a  port  of 
entry  and  introduced  material  and  personnel  over 
it.  Your  side  has  also  restricted  the  activities  of 
Xn.sc;  (cams  stationed  in  the  ports  of  entry  under 


your  control  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  carryin 
out  their  duties,  as  when  you  scheduled  inspectior. 
of  trains  at  unreasonable  hours  in  the  middle  c 
the  night  and  when  you  failed  to  give  the  tearc 
sufficient  notice  to  permit  them  to  appear  to  inspec 
a  train  passing  through  a  port  of  entry. 

Mobile  team  inspections  in  the  north  have  als" 
been  frustrated.  As  the  Swiss  and  Swedish  men 
bers  of  Team  #7  concluded  after  attempting  f 
carry  out  an  inspection  of  airfields  there,  ".  . 
the  team  was  not  in  a  position  to  conduct  the  h 
vestigation  in  a  sufficiently  thorough  mannt 
which  would  have  allowed  [it]  to  reach  a  coi 
vincing  judgment.  .  .  ."  They  explained  this  cot 
elusion  in  detail  by  pointing  out  inter  alia  th* 
your  side  had  refused  to  make  your  records  ( 
aircraft  movements  available  and  that  their  ry 
peated  requests  to  inspect  even  the  nearest  su; 
roundings  of  airfields  whose  alleged  boundaru 
they  doubted  were  denied. 

Cooperation  of  U.N.  Command  With  Inspectic 
Teams 

The  United  Nations  Command,  in  contrast  1 
the  obstruction  of  your  side,  cooperated  fully  wit' 
the  inspection  teams  sent  to  investigate  your  alL' 
gations  of  armistice  violations.  Teams  #9  an 
#10  were  shown  records  of  aircraft  movemen 
pertinent  to  their  investigation  and  were  allowe  i 
to  inspect  aircraft  on  the  field.  As  the  Swiss  an 
Swedish  members  of  Team  #10  concluded  o 
April  26,  1955  : 

No  justified  ccfrnplaint  can  be  made  against  the  Unite 
Nations  Command  side  that  it  did  not  render  the  Tea 
such  assistance  as  could  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  fv 
Ailment  of  the  investigation.  Further  tbere  is  i 
ground  for  suspicions  that  the  side  did  intentionally  wit 
hold  information  relevant  to  the  investigation.  The  i 
vestigations  and  the  inspections  were  carried  out  in  81 
the  places  especially  indicated  by  the  KPA/CPV  [Korei 
People's  Army/Chinese  People's  Volunteers]  side.  Ho^ 
ever,  not  one  single  piece  could  be  found  of  the  mai 
different  items  of  combat  material  .  .  .  enumerated 
the  charge.  .  .  . 

The  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  Con 
mand  in  the  investigations  of  Teams  #9  and  #'. 
in  the  south  and  the  difficulties  expressed  by  Tea 
#7  in  the  north  reflect  a  continuation  of  the  situ: 
tion  described  in  a  memorandum  submitted  to  th 
Commission  on  May  7,  1954,  by  the  Swiss  ai 
Swedish  representatives  on  the  Nnsc.  At  tli 
time,  after  nearly  a  year's  experience,  they  sait. 
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he  United  Nations  Command  side,  .  .  .  took  from  t  ho 
■sing  a  broad  view  of  it*  obligations  and  threw  itself 
:i  to  full  control  i>y  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection 
ins  Btationed  at  the  ports  of  entry  In  the  territory 

it  Its  military  control.  Partly  on  its  own  Initiative 
partly  on  request,  it  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
•tion  teams  all  documents  .  .  .  relating  to  incoming 
outgoing  materiel.  .  .  .  The  inspection  teams  were 
■fore  in  a  position  to  inspect  and  to  report  on  any 
trie!  they  felt  to  be  interested  in.  .  .  . 
he  Korean  People's  Army  and  Chinese  People's  Volun- 
s'  side,  on  the  other  hand  .  .  .  never  submitted  any 
•r  documents  for  inspection  than  prior  notification  re- 
ts ..  .  the  Inspection  teams  were  unable  to  check 
iently  on  other  movements  and  this  because  of  the 

■  taken  by  their  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  members 
in  the  territory  under  the  military  control  of  the 

ean  People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 
Czechoslovak  and  Polish  members  of  the  inspection 
ns,  thanks  to  their  "veto"  power,  have  kept  those  spot 
•k  controls  to  a  bare  minimum  .  .  .  they  have  merely 
mie  a  face  saving  device  devoid  of  any  real  significance, 
inspection  teams  in  the  north  have  therefore  never 
led  the  insight  in  movements  of  materiel  as  have  the 
ection  teams  in  the  south.4 

quent  Protests  by  U.N.  Command 

[he  United  Nations  Command  has  made  fre- 
snt  formal  requests  in  the  Military  Armistice 
mmission  during  these  almost  3  years,  most  re- 
.tly  on  February  25,  1956,  that  your  side  amend 
behavior  and  comply  with  those  provisions  of 
Korean  Armistice  Agreement  regulating  the 
reduction  of  combat  materiel  and  equipment. 
ur  side  has  failed  to  meet  these  demands  and 
i  given  no  indication  of  any  intention  to  do  so. 
must  therefore  be  concluded  that  your  side  bi- 
ds to  continue  in  default  on  its  reporting  obli- 
ions.  It  must  be  further  concluded  that  your 
e  intends  to  continue  its  practice  of  exploiting 

■  unneutral  conduct  of  the  Czech  and  Polish 
mbers  of  vetoing  embarrassing  inspections,  and 
it  the  Nnsc  will  continue  to  be  unable  to  detect 
I  disclose  the  illegal  introductions  by  your  side. 
["he  Governments  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
re  proposed  repeatedly  during  recent  months 
appropriate  Czech,  Polish,  and  Chinese  Com- 
.ni.-t  authorities  the  withdrawal  of  the  inspec- 
n  teams  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  where  both 
es  would  continue  to  report  to  the  Commission. 

■  reasonable  proposal  has  been  rejected  re- 
itedlv  by  your  side.     Most  recently,  in  its  note 

For  excerpts  from  another  memorandum  by  the  Swiss 
1  Swedish  representatives,  dated  May  4,  1954,  see 
llf.tin  of  June  21,  10."Vt,  p.  i»ll. 


of  April  9,  1956,  to  the  nations  represented  in  the 
United  Nations  Command,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  took  the  position  that  this  problem 
could  not  be  solved  until  the  problems  of  unifica- 
tion of  Korea  and  withdrawal  of  troops  are  solved. 
Consequently,  it  has  become  necessary  to  invoke  the 
remedies  available  to  the  United  Nations  side  to 
meet  the  situation  created  by  the  defaults  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Your  side,  and  also  the  Czech 
and  Polish  members  of  the  Nnsc,  have  failed  to 
carry  out  faithfully  important  provisions  of  the 
armistice  agreement.  Therefore,  the  United 
Nations  side,  as  a  party  to  that  agreement,  is  en- 
titled to  take  steps  necessary  to  protect  itself  from 
the  consequences  of  such  unwarranted  conduct. 
Accordingly,  you  are  no  longer  privileged  to  take 
advantage  of  those  provisions  of  the  armistice 
agreement  which  have  been  violated  and  frustrated 
by  your  conduct  and  that  of  the  Czech  and  Polish 
members  of  the  Nnsc.  The  United  Nations  side 
has  exhibited  the  greatest  caution  and  forbearance 
in  this  matter.  We  have  pursued  every  other  prac- 
ticable alternative  course  to  redress  the  situation. 
The  course  we  must  now  adopt  is  carefully  ad- 
justed to  the  violations  and  frustrations  and  to 
the  burdens  and  injury  involved  and  is  the  least 
we  must  do  to  protect  our  legitimate  interests 
under  the  armistice  agreement  by  lawful,  peaceful, 
and  reasonable  steps. 

Because  of  these  obstructions  and  violations  of 
your  side  and  the  conduct  of  the  Czech  and  Polish 
members  of  the  Nnsc  and  Neutral  Nations  In- 
spection Teams,  the  United  Nations  Command  is 
now  notifying  your  side  and  the  Nnsc  and  its  sub- 
ordinate teams  at  Inchon,  Pusan,  and  Kunsan  that 
the  United  Nations  Command  will  provisionally 
suspend,  during  the  time  that  your  side  continues 
in  default,  performance  on  its  part  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  armistice  agreement  governing  the 
operations  in  the  area  under  the  control  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  of  the  Nnsc  and  Nnit's. 
You  are  informed  that  this  suspension  will  be 
put  into  effect  in  about  one  week  and  the  United 
Nations  Command  will  expect  withdrawal  of  the 
teams  from  the  area  to  be  effected  at  that  time. 
The  United  Nations  Command  is  taking  only  such 
steps  as  are  indispensable  to  protection  of  its  rights 
under  the  armistice  agreement.  The  United  Na- 
tions Command  continues  to  regard  the  armistice 
agreement  as  in  force  and  limits  its  action  to  the 
particular  suspensions  described  above.     Finally, 
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since  for  the  reasons  above  stated  the  Nnsc  teams 
in  the  north  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  we  see  no  purpose  in  their  remaining 
there. 


EXCHANGE    OF    NOTES    WITH    CHINESE     COM- 
MUNISTS 

Chinese  Communist  Note  of  April  9 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  received  by  the 
British  Charge  d'Afl 'aires  at  Peiping  from  the 
Chinese  Comrrvwnists  on  April  9, 1956. 

1.  The  Governments  of  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land have,  on  many  occasions,  stated  to  the  Chinese 
Government  the  practical  difficulties  which  they 
have  encountered  in  their  work  in  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission  in  Korea  and 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  a  settlement  could 
be  reached.  The  Chinese  Government  sympa- 
thizes strongly  with  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Sweden  and  Switzerland  and  have  en- 
deavoured unceasingly  to  try  to  mitigate  their 
difficulties.  Kecently  the  Swedish  Government 
proposed  that  the  whole  of  the  six  neutral  ob- 
servation teams,  which  are  at  present  stationed  in 
designated  ports  in  South  and  North  Korea, 
should  be  withdrawn  for  the  time  being  and  that 
observation  teams  should  be  despatched  temporar- 
ily only  when  the  need  arose,  while  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment proposed  that  the  existing  neutral  ob- 
servation teams  in  the  six  designated  ports  should 
be  eliminated  and  that  mobile  observation  teams 
only  should  be  retained.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment hold  that  a  fundamental  solution  to  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  which  the  Governments  of  Sweden 
and  Switzerland  have  repeatedly  raised,  can  only 
be  reached  when  a  solution  has  been  reached  on  the 
question  of  peaceful  unification  of  Korea  and  first 
of  all  on  the  question  of  withdrawing  all  foreign 
forces  from  Korea. 

2.  Since  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Korea  in 
1954,  Korean  and  Chinese  sides  have  consistently 
advocated  that  a  conference  of  the  Nations  con- 
cerned should  be  called  to  discuss  the  question  of 
withdrawal  from  Korea  of  all  foreign  forces  and 
the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea.  The  Chinese 
Government  are,  moreover,  convinced  that  if  all 
parties  concerned  are  genuinely  desirous  of  seek- 
ing a  settlement  a  reasonable  solution  to  those 
questions  could  be  reached. 

3.  In  the  light  of  the  above  considerations,  the 


Chinese  Government,  both  in  their  own  nameal 
by  authorization  of  the  Government  of  the  Dei. 
cratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea,  propose  to  I 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  throui 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  I 
other  Governments  of  the  United  Nations  CM 
mand,  to  call  a  conference  of  the  nations  concenj 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  tM 
Korea  of  all  foreign  forces  and  of  the  peace  1 
unification  of  Korea.    The  Governments  of  Ko  . 
and  China  request  the  Government  of  the  Uni  I 
Kingdom  to  transmit  this  proposal  to  all  otl 
Governments  of  the  United  Nations  Commal 
The  Governments  of  Korea  and  China  hope  1 1 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  1 
the  other  Governments  of  the  United  Nati«g 
Command  will  give  active  consideration  to  ts 
proposal  and  that  they  will  reply  as  soon  3 
possible. 

Reply  of  May  28 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  by  e 
British  Charge  d: Affaires  to  the  Chinese  C(  - 
munis  ts  at  Peiping  on  May  28, 1956. 

1.  On  instructions  from  Her  Majesty's  Prill 
pal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I  h  e 
to  refer  to  Your  Excellency's  Note  of  the  9th  f 
April  concerning  the  difficulties  of  the  Neutral"  r 
tions  Supervisory  Commission  in  Korea  and  p- 
posing  a  conference  on  withdrawal  of  foren 
forces  from  Korea  and  the  unification  of  Kore? 

2.  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  Unid 
Kingdom,  in;  accordance  with  the  request  in  Y  r 
Excellency's  Note  of  the  9th  of  April,  has  tra5- 
mitted  that  Note  to  the  other  Governments  of  ie 
United  Nations  Command,  who,  after  consu  t- 
tion,  have  requested  Her  Majesty's  Governmen  o 
reply  on  their  behalf. 

3.  The  Governments  of  the  United  Natiis 
Command  have  long  regarded  the  frustration^ 
the  hopes  of  the  Korean  people  for  unificatioi  >f 
their  country  as  the  basic  problem  in  Korea.  J 
Geneva  they  set  forth  in  detail  their  position  v  h 
regard  to  a  just  settlement  of  this  problem  in  ( i- 
formity  with  the  objectives  of  the  United  i- 
tions.  This  position  was  reiterated  at  the  ]-i 
two  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  where  if 
endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  "With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  Peo]  1 
Republic  of  China  and  the  North  Korean  reg  » 
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v  a  conference  on  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
iops  and  the  unification  of  Korea,  the  Govern- 
>nts  of  the  United  Nations  Command  are  not 
me  of  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  People's 
jpublic  of  China  and  the  North  Korean  regime 
rich  would  render  such  a  conference  fruitful. 
ie  Governments  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
ind  remain  ready  to  discuss  unification  on  the 
of  the  United  Nations  objectives.  If  the 
jople's  Republic  of  China  and  the  North  Korean 
pme  have  concrete  proposals  for  a  settlement  of 
e  Korean  question  in  conformity  with  the  ob- 
•tives  of  the  United  Nations,  they  are  prepared 
give  such  proposals  every  consideration. 
'<.  In  the  absence  of  willingness  of  the  People's 
jpublic  of  China  and  the  North  Korean  regime 
negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  United  Nations  ob- 
•tives.  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
a  problem  can  and  should  be  separated  from 
e  problem  of  unification.     Pending  agreement 

unification,  the  Armistice  Agreement  remains 
force  in  Korea,  and  all  parties  concerned  should 
deavour  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the 
rmistice  and  to  correct  problems  that  arise  re- 
rding  it.  The  Governments  of  the  United  Na- 
)ns  Command  wish  to  reaffirm  their  support  of 
•  Armistice  Agreement  and  their  intention  to 
ntribute  to  peace  in  the  area. 
6.  The  Governments  of  the  United  Nations 
>mmand  cannot  accept  the  statement  in  the  Note 

April  9,  1956,  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
lina  and  the  North  Korean  regime  have  "en- 
avored  unceasingly  to  try  to  mitigate"  the  diffi- 
lties  encountered  by  the  Governments  of 
veden  and  Switzerland  in  their  work  in  the  Neu- 
il  Nations  Supervisory  Commission,  since  these 
fficulties  have  in  fact  been  created  by  the  conduct 

the  Chinese-North  Korean  side  itself.  The 
oposals  of  the  Swiss  and  Swedish  Governments 
ferred  to  in  the  Note  of  April  9  (which  the  Gov- 
nments  of  the  United  Nations  Command  regard 

reasonable  and  which  have  their  full  support) 


were  made  necessary  by  the  policy  of  systematic 
frustration  of  the  functions  of  the  Neutral  Na- 
tions Supervisory  Commission  which  the  Chinese- 
North  Korean  side  has  followed  ever  since  the 
Armistice  Agreement  was  first  signed.  The 
Chinese-North  Korean  side  has  persisted  in  intro- 
ducing military  personnel  and  supplies  into  Korea 
through  other  points  of  entry  than  those  provided 
for  in  the  Armistice  Agreement,  and  has  failed 
to  report  these  introductions  to  the  Neutral  Na- 
tions Supervisory  Commission.  Through  the  ob- 
struction of  the  Czech  and  Polish  members  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission,  the 
United  Nations  Command  has  been  effectively  pre- 
vented from  having  its  charges  of  such  introduc- 
tions investigated.  In  short,  the  Chinese-North 
Korean  side  has  completely  frustrated  any  effec- 
tive supervision  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission  in  the  area  north  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
activities  of  the  Czech  and  Polish  components  of 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 
south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  are  an  inequitable 
burden  on  the  United  Nations  side.  The  United 
Nations  Command  will  announce  its  position  on 
this  matter  fully  in  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission. 

7.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  and  having  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese-North  Korean 
side  with  respect  to  its  obligations  toward  the  Neu- 
tral Nations  Supervisory  Commission,  as  shown 
by  its  conduct  in  practice,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  believe  that  no  evi- 
dence has  been  shown  of  the  good  faith  which 
alone  could  enable  any  new  conference  to  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  Until  the  Chinese-North 
Korean  side  is  prepared  to  negotiate  sincerely  on 
the  basis  of  United  Nations  objectives,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  Command  believe 
that  another  conference  would  only  bring  about  a 
repetition  of  the  deadlock  which  resulted  at 
Geneva  in  1954. 
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Progress  in  Free  Viet-Nam 


by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


This  past  March,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying the  Secretary  of  State  on  his  visit  to 
Saigon,  where  we  conversed  with  President  Diem 
on  the  present  and  future  problems  of  Viet-Nam. 
I  was  struck,  as  so  many  other  recent  observers 
have  been,  at  the  progress  Free  Viet-Nam  has 
made  in  a  few  short  months  toward  stability,  se- 
curity, and  strength.  President  Diem  seemed  to 
reflect  this  progress  in  his  own  person.  On  the 
occasion  of  our  earlier  visit  some  15  months  ago, 
he  seemed  tense  and  gravely  concerned  about  the 
problems  facing  Viet-Nam.  This  time  he  was  re- 
posed, poised,  and  appeared  confident  of  the  fu- 
ture of  his  country. 

Among  the  factors  that  explain  the  remarkable 
rise  of  Free  Viet-Nam  from  the  shambles  created 
by  8  years  of  murderous  civil  and  international 
war,  the  division  of  the  country  at  Geneva,  and 
the  continuing  menace  of  predatory  communism, 
there  is  in  the  first  place  the  dedication,  courage, 
and  resourcefulness  of  President  Diem  himself. 
In  him,  his  country  has  found  a  truly  worthy 
leader  whose  integrity  and  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try's welfare  have  become  generally  recognized 
among  his  people.  Asia  has  given  us  in  President 
Diem  another  great  figure,  and  the  entire  free 
world  has  become  the  richer  for  his  example  of 
determination  and  moral  fortitude.  There  is  no 
more  dramatic  example  of  this  fortitude  than 
President  Diem's  decisions  during  the  tense  and 
vital  days  of  the  battle  against  the  parasitic  polit- 
ico-religious sects  in  the  city  of  Saigon  in  the 
spring  of  1955.  These  decisions  were  to  resist  the 
multiple  pressures  to  compromise  that  were  build- 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Friends  of  Viet- 
Nam  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  1  (press  release  289 
dated  May  .",1). 


ing  up  around  him  and  to  struggle  to  the  victc  • 
ous  end  for  the  sake  of  a  just  cause.  The  f  i 
world  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  det  - 
mined  stand  at  that  fateful  hour. 

Consider  Viet-Nam  at  three  stages  in  its  rec<  t 
history : 

First,  in  mid-1954,  partitioned  by  fiat  of  a 
great  powers  against  the  will  of  the  Vietnam  e 
people,  devoid  of  governmental  machinery  or  n  - 
itary  strength,  drifting  without  leadership  al 
without  hope  in  the  backwash  of  the  defeat  adm  - 
istered  by  the  combined  weight  of  Communi- 
impressed  infantry  and  of  Chinese  and  Buss  i 
arms; 

Secondly,  in  early  1955,  faced  with  the  militsp 
and  subversive  threat  of  the  Communists  no:i 
of  the  17th  parallel,  confronted  with  inter:  1 
strife,  its  Government  challenged  by  the  arm  . 
self-seeking  politico-religious  sects,  its  ar  v 
barely  reformed  and  of  uncertain  loyalty,  assai  1 
from  within  by  the  most  difficult  problems,  inch  - 
ing  that  of  having  to  absorb  the  sudden  influx  f 
three-quarters  of  a  million  refugees  who  woi  1 
rather  leave  their  ancestral  lands  and  homes  tl  a 
suffer  life  under  Communist  tyranny; 

And  finally  Viet-Nam  today,  in  mid-1956,  p  - 
gressing  rapidly  to  the  establishment  of  dei  >- 
cratic  institutions  by  elective  processes,  its  peo  e 
resuming  peaceful  pursuits,  its  army  growing  u 
effectiveness,  sense  of  mission,  and  morale,  e 
puppet  Vietnamese  politicians  discredited,  o 
refugees  well  on  the  way  to  permanent  reset 
ment,  the  countryside  generally  orderly  and  cal, 
the  predatory  sects  eliminated  and  their  ve 
leaders  exiled  or  destroyed. 

Perhaps  no  more  eloquent  testimony  to  ie 
new  state  of  affairs  in  Viet-Nam  could  be  ci  '1 
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inn  the  voice  of  the  people  themselves  as  ex- 
1  in  their  free  election  of  last  March.  At 
III  time  the  last  possible  question  as  to  the  feel- 
ig  of  the  people  was  erased  by  an  overwhelming 
lajority  for  President  Dienvs  leadership.  The 
ict  that  the  Viet  Minh  was  unable  to  carry  out 
s  open  throats  to  sabotage  these  elections  is  im- 
.  e  evidence  of  the  stability  and  prestige  of 
le  Government. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  be  on  the  side  of 
le  effort  of  the  Vietnamese  people  under  Presi- 
fiit  Diem  to  establish  freedom,  peace,  and  the 
ood  life.  The  United  States  wishes  to  continue 
-t  and  to  be  a  loyal  and  trusted  friend  of 
'iet-Xam. 

.S.  Policies  in  Viet-Nam 

Our  policies  in  Viet-Nam  may  be  simply  stated 
s  follows : 

To  support  a  friendly  non-Communist  govern- 
lent  in  Viet-Nam  and  to  help  it  diminish  and 
ventually  eradicate  Communist  subversion  and 
ifluence. 

To  help  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  establish 
he  forces  necessary  for  internal  security. 

To  encourage  support  for  Free  Viet-Nam  by 
lie  non-Communist  world. 

To  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
f  a  country  and  people  ravaged  by  8  ruinous 
ears  of  civil  and  international  war. 

Our  efforts  are  directed  first  of  all  toward  help- 
tig  to  sustain  the  internal  security  forces  con- 
isting  of  a  regular  army  of  about  150,000  men, 

mobile  civil  guard  of  some  45,000,  and  local  de- 
ense  units  which  are  being  formed  to  give  pro- 
ection  against  subversion  on  the  village  level, 
fe  are  providing  budgetary  support  and  equip- 
lent  for  these  forces  and  have  a  mission  assist- 
ing the  training  of  the  army.  We  are  also  help- 
ng  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  the  Vietnamese 
'olice  force.  The  refugees  who  have  fled  to  South 
"iet-Nam  to  escape  the  Viet  Minh  are  being  re- 
ettled  on  productive  lands  with  the  assistance 
f  funds  made  available  by  our  aid  program.  In 
arious  ways  our  aid  program  also  provides  as- 
■e  to  the  Vietnamese  Government  designed 
o  strengthen  the  economy  and  provide  a  better 
uture  for  the  common  people  of  the  country.  The 
'ietnamese  are  increasingly  giving  attention  to 
he  basic  development  of  the  Vietnamese  economy 
nd  to  projects  that  may  contribute  directly  to 
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that  goal.    We  give  our  aid  and  counsel  to  this 
program  only  as  freely  invited. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  that  still  remains  and  of  the  problems 
that  still  confront  this  stanch  and  valiant  mem- 
ber of  the  free  world  fighting  for  its  independence 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Communist  heartland  of 
Asia. 

Communist  Conspiracy 

The  Communist  conspiracy  continues  to  threaten 
Free  Viet-Nam.  With  monstrous  effrontery  the 
Communist  conspirators  at  Hanoi  accuse  Free 
Viet-Nam  and  its  friends  of  violating  the  armi- 
stice provisions  which  the  Vietnamese  and  their 
friends,  including  ourselves,  have  scrupulously  re- 
spected despite  the  fact  that  neither  the  Viet- 
namese nor  ourselves  signed  the  Geneva  Accords 
while  they,  the  Communists,  who  have  solemnly 
undertaken  to  be  bound  by  these  provisions,  have 
violated  them  in  the  most  blatant  fashion. 

The  facts  are  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
military  potential  of  Free  Viet-Nam  has  been 
drastically  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  nearly 
200,000  members  of  the  French  Expeditionary 
Corps  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army  by  more  than  50,000  from  the  time  of  the 
armistice  to  the  present  as  well  as  by  the  out- 
shipment  from  Viet-Nam  since  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  of  over  $200  million  worth  of  war 
equipment,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  reports  of 
steady,  constant  growth  of  the  warmaking  poten- 
tial of  the  Communists  north  of  the  17th  parallel. 

Our  reports  reveal  that,  in  complete  disregard 
of  its  obligations,  the  Viet  Minh  have  imported 
voluminous  quantities  of  arms  across  the  Sino-Viet 
Minh  border  and  have  imported  a  constant  stream 
of  Chinese  Communist  military  personnel  to  work 
on  railroads,  to  rebuild  roads,  to  establish  air- 
ports, and  to  work  on  other  projects  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  the  military  potential  of  the 
zone  under  Communist  occupation. 

As  so  eloquently  stated  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  a  diplomatic  note  released  to  the  press  and 
sent  to  Moscow  in  April  of  this  year, 

The  Viet  Minh  army  has  been  so  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  embodiment  and  re-equipment  of  irregular  forces 
that  instead  of  the  7  Viet  Minh  divisions  in  existence 
in  July  1954  there  are  now  no  less  than  20.  This  strik- 
ing contrast  between  massive  military  expansion  in  the 
North  and  the  withdrawal  and  reduction  of  military 
forces  in  the  South  speaks  for  itself. 
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By  lies,  propaganda,  force,  and  deceit  the  Com- 
munists in  Hanoi  would  undermine  Free  Viet- 
Nam,  whose  fall  they  have  been  unable  to  secure 
by  their  maneuverings  on  the  diplomatic  front. 
These  people,  whose  crimes  against  suffering  hu- 
manity are  so  vividly  described  in  the  book  by 
Lieutenant  Dooley,2  who  addressed  you  this  morn- 
ing, have  sold  their  country  to  Peiping.  They 
have  shamelessly  followed  all  the  devious  zigzags 
of  the  Communist-bloc  line  so  that  their  alliance 
with  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
firmly  consolidated.  These  are  the  people  who  are 
now  inviting  President  Diem  to  join  them  in  a 
coalition  government  to  be  set  up  through  so- 
called  "free  elections." 

U.  S.  Support  for  Reunification 

President  Diem  and  the  Government  of  Free 
Viet-Nam  reaffirmed  on  April  6  of  this  year  and  on 
other  occasions  their  desire  to  seek  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Viet-Nam  by  peaceful  means.  In  this  goal 
we  support  them  fully.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
the  partition  of  Viet-Nam,  imposed  against  the 
will  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  will  speedily  come 
to  an  end.  For  our  part  we  believe  in  free  elec- 
tions, and  we  support  President  Diem  fully  in  his 
position  that,  if  elections  are  to  be  held,  there  first 
must  be  conditions  which  preclude  intimidation  or 
coercion  of  the  electorate.  Unless  such  conditions 
exist  there  can  be  no  free  choice. 

May  those  leaders  of  the  north  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  true  patriotism  still  survives  realize  the 
futility  of  the  Communist  effort  to  subvert  Free 
Viet-Nam  by  force  or  guile.  May  they  force  the 
abandonment  of  these  efforts  and  bring  about  the 
peaceful  demobilization  of  the  large  standing 
armies  of  the  Viet  Minh.  May  they,  above  all, 
return  to  the  just  cause  of  all  those  who  want  to 
reunify  their  country  in  peace  and  independence 
and  for  the  good  of  all  the  people  of  Viet-Nam. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  efforts  of  the  American  Friends  of  Viet- 
Nam  to  seek  ways  and  means  further  to  strengthen 
the  relations  between  our  two  peoples.  The 
United  States  will  be  helped  by  your  efforts,  and 
I  can  assure  you  of  the  determination  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  there  shall  be  no  weakening  in  our 
support  for  Free  Viet-Nam. 


U.S.  Trade  Mission  to  Japan, 
March  10  April  22, 1956  » 

The  195G  U.S.  Trade  Mission  to  Japan  learrl 
soon  after  its  arrival  in  Tokyo  that  one  basic  prfl 
lem  overshadows  all  other  questions  now  affeB 
ing  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  al 
Jaj:>an. 

Japan  must  import  approximately  20  percent  f 
its  food  supply  and  most  of  the  raw  materia 
which  go  into  the  finished  products  needed  by  i 
almost  90  million  people.  Considerable  impop 
of  machinery  and  other  manufactured  goods  ao 
are  necessary. 

To  get  the  money  to  buy  these  things  Japan  mt 
export  and  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing  its  si « 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Much  of  the  food,  raw  materials,  and  manul  v 
tured  products  which  Japan  buys  comes  from  J 
United  States.  In  each  of  the  past  3  years  Ja]  n 
has  been  among  our  four  top  customers.  Ja]n 
is  our  best  customer  for  raw  cotton,  and  impcs 
large  quantities  of  U.S.  wheat,  soybeans,  coal, !  d 
other  commodities.  The  postwar  modernizat'D 
of  Japan's  industries  has  also  provided  a  g-d 
market  for  all  types  of  American  machinery  :  d 
tools. 

According  to  official  Japanese  statistics,  J)- 
anese  imports  in  1955  amounted  to  $772  milJm 
worth  of  business  for  American  producers.  J 
the  same  year,  American  buyers  took  $449  mil'  >n 
worth  of  Japanese  products.  While  Japanese  s- 
ports  to  the  United  States  were  substantially  at  re 
the  1954  total,  they  still  left  Japan  with  an  i 
port  excess  of  well  over  $300  million.  Japan  n  st 
therefore  continue  to  strive  to  sell  more  good  to 
the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  products  we  buy  from  Japan,  h  v- 
ever — such  as  cotton  textiles  and  clothing,  1 
wood,   and   tunafish — are   also   produced  in  a 
United  States,  and  large-scale  imports  have  in 
undeniable  effect  on  American  producers'  sale 

Members  of  Mission  Specially  Selected 

Japan  therefore  faces  this  problem :  How  to  i  n- 
tinue  and  to  increase  its  sales  to  the  Uned 
States — and  its  imports  from  the  United  St  es 
as  well — and  at  the  same  time  minimize  the  d- 


2  Deliver  Us  From  Evil,  by  Thomas  A.  Dooley    (New 
York  :  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Cudahy,  1956). 


1  Reprinted  from  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  of  ay 
21,  1956. 
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u-se  effects  of  those  sales  on  American  producers, 
nee  it  is  feared  that  such  adverse  effects  might 
Itiniatolv  induce  the  United  States  to  limit  im- 
>rts  from  Japan. 

Members  of  the  trade  mission  to  Japan  were 
>ecially  chosen  for  the  task  of  exploring  this 
roblem.  The  chief  of  the  mission,  Eugene  M. 
raderman,  Director  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division, 
ureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Department 
f  Commerce,  has  dealt  with  problems  concerning 
:»pan  for  a  number  of  years.  Charles  A.  Keough, 
resident  of  the  Ballthrall  Trading  Co.,  Philadel- 
bia,  lived  in  Japan  from  1927  to  1931,  and  has 
een  actively  engaged  in  foreign  trade  during  his 
hole  business  career.  Egil  E.  Krogh,  president 
nd  general  manager  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
'o.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  devoted  many  years  to 
etail  merchandising,  and  has  also  served  as  presi- 
ent  of  the  Washington  State  Third  International 
Yade  Fair.  Vergil  D.  Reed,  vice  president  and 
ssociate  director  of  research  of  the  J.  Walter 
'hompson  Co.,  is  an  expert  on  marketing,  market 
march,  and  advertising,  and  is  the  author  of 
■veral  books  on  those  subjects  which  are  widely 
sad  in  Japan.  In  Japan  the  mission  was  joined 
j  J.  Owen  Zurhellen,  Jr.,  Second  Secretary  of 
he  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  who  has  spent 
he  past  8  years  in  Japan  at  several  U.S.  Foreign 
;erviee  posts. 

retary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  sent  the 
rade  mission  to  Japan  in  connection  with  U.S. 
•articipation  in  the  Third  Japan  International 
i'rade  Fair,  held  at  Osaka,  April  8-22.  Before 
nd  during  the  fair,  however,  the  trade  mission 
isited  15  other  major  industrial  and  commercial 
ities  in  Japan.  In  each  city,  the  mission  met  in 
ound-table  discussions  with  manufacturers,  busi- 
•aders,  Japanese  Government  officials,  and 
ithers  concerned  with  foreign  trade.  Time  was 
et  aside  also  for  individual  consultations  with 
msinessmen  who  had  specific  problems  concerning 
heir  own  companies,  and  who  wanted  the  private 
idvice  of  mission  members. 

These  programs,  arranged  through  the  Ameri- 
can consulates  and  American  cultural  centers  serv- 
ng  the  areas  visited,  received  enthusiastic  cooper- 
uion  from  Japanese  prefectural  and  municipal 
government  officials  and  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  A  total  of  1,300  businessmen 
met  with  the  mission  in  these  prefair  discussions 
and  individual  consultations. 


Arrangements  Made  for  Individual  Meetings 

The  trade  mission  arrived  in  Osaka  several  days 
before  the  fair  opened  and  set  up  its  offices  in 
the  Trade  Information  Center,  located  within  the 
American  pavilion  at  the  fair.  While  on  tour 
the  trade  mission  had  invited  businessmen  to  call 
at  the  Trade  Information  Center  at  the  fair,  and 
the  American  consulates  had  sent  letters  of  invi- 
tation to  thousands  of  business  firms,  advising 
them  of  the  center's  facilities.  By  the  time  the 
fair  opened,  therefore,  many  businessmen  had  al- 
ready requested  appointments  for  individual  con- 
sultations with  mission  members. 

Since  the  Trade  Information  Center  occupied 
an  excellent  location  near  the  entrance  to  the 
American  pavilion,  many  other  visitors  to  the 
pavilion  introduced  themselves  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  center's  facilities.  In  all,  482  persons 
called  at  the  Trade  Information  Center.  During 
the  trade  fair,  members  of  the  mission  made  ad- 
ditional visits  to  other  cities,  where  they  met  with 
about  300  Japanese  officials  and  businessmen  in 
group  discussions. 

The  group  discussions  and  individual  consul- 
tations held  by  the  trade  mission  throughout  Japan 
and  at  the  International  Trade  Fair  in  Osaka  gave 
mission  members  a  broad  basis  on  which  to  form 
a  judgment  concerning  Japan's  major  trade  prob- 
lems. One  point  immediately  became  apparent. 
Whenever  an  item  begins  to  sell  well  in  the  United 
States,  Japanese  producers  and  exporters  tend  to 
"jump  on  the  bandwagon"  and  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  that  one  item.  The  result  is  frequently 
a  phenomenal  increase  in  shipments  of  that  item 
to  the  United  States,  and  a  consequent  reaction  by 
American  firms  producing  similar  items. 

Export  Diversification  Explained  to  Japanese 

This  has  been  true  of  the  so-called  "dollar" 
blouses,  which  increased  more  than  twentyfold 
between  1954  and  1955.  In  advising  Japanese 
businessmen  on  this  point,  the  mission  pointed  out 
that  while  imports  of  Japanese  cotton  textiles  and 
clothing  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  2  percent 
of  American  consumption,  particular  items,  such 
as  blouses,  corduroy,  gingham,  and  velveteen,  so 
far  exceeded  this  average  figure  as  to  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  the  existence  of  the  American 
industries  concerned.  It  was  explained  to  the 
Japanese  that  if  exports,  not  only  of  cotton  goods 
but  of  all  types  of  products,  could  be  diversified, 
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so  that  the  impact  would  be  distributed  throughout 
the  numerous  items  and  price  levels  which  find 
acceptance  in  the  United  States,  then  it  should  be 
possible  for  Japanese  exports  to  grow  steadily 
with  the  natural  increase  of  the  American  market 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  undue  pressure  on 
American-made  products. 

The  value  of  knowledge  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  of  market  research,  was  stressed  by  the 
trade  mission.  Many  medium-  and  small-sized 
Japanese  manufacturers  sell  their  products 
through  export  and  import  agents  without  know- 
ing the  ultimate  disposition  and  use  of  the  prod- 
ucts by  the  American  consumer.  Designs,  quality 
standards,  and  other  factors  are  frequently  set  by 
the  American  firm  placing  the  order,  and  the 
Japanese  manufacturer  follows  them  without 
gaining  a  real  appreciation  of  the  reasons  involved. 

While  these  practices  sometimes  appear  to  make 
it  possible  for  large  amounts  of  acceptable  mer- 
chandise to  be  produced  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  a  short  time,  the  trade  mission  suggested 
that  it  was  in  the  long-range  interests  of  both 
partners  in  trade  for  the  Japanese  to  learn  more 
about  American  consumer  needs,  the  types  of  de- 
signs which  appeal  to  our  taste,  and,  above  all,  to 
strive  for  business  in  higher  quality  and  higher 
priced  lines,  where  competition  is  more  dependent 
on  style  and  quality  and  less  on  price  and  where 
equivalent  dollar  returns  can  be  had  with  less 
physical  volume.  Distribution  outlets,  the  mis- 
sion stressed,  should  be  chosen  carefully,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  type  of  product  and  the  class  of 
customers  to  be  reached. 

Advice  Sought  on  Wide  Range  of  Subjects 

In  their  search  for  wider  markets,  Japanese 
businessmen  asked  the  trade  mission  for  informa- 
tion and  advice  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Among  these  was  the  question  of  the  exemption 
of  lightweight  silk  scarves  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  on  the  grounds  that 
scarves  are  not  a  potentially  dangerous  apparel 
item.  While  some  segments  of  the  Japanese  scarf 
industry  have  successfully  converted  to  heavier 
weight  scarves,  a  number  of  producers  apparently 
have  not  been  able  to  develop  other  business  and 
have  been  in  dire  circumstances  since  their  exports 
of  scarves  were  stopped. 

A  large  number  of  questions  were  raised  on 
other  subjects,  including  the  market  for  Japanese 
silk,  hardwood,  plywood,  and  tunafish;  eradica- 


tion of  the  citrus  canker  disease,  which  pre  veil' 
U.   S.   import  of  Japanese  mandarin   orangw 
adaption  of  Japanese  designs  and  handicraft  iteijl 
for  the  American  market;  the  role  which  Am<- 
ican  investment  could  play  in  the  further  develol 
ment  of  Japan ;  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  unctfl 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs   and  Trai 
(Gatt)  ;  and  coal  versus  atomic  energy  as  a  souii 
of  electricity  generation.    These  questions  provJ 
to  the  mission  that  Japanese  businessmen  havt/ 
wide-awake  interest  in  all  aspects  of  foreign  tra< 

Japan  Prepared  To  Cooperate  With  U.S. 

The  invariable  friendliness  and  warmth  wk 
which  the  mission  was  received  throughout  Japl(| 
convinced  the  members  that  the  United  States  1 
a  firm  and  dependable  friend  in  Japan.  T: 
frankness  and  goodwill  with  which  mutual  pre- 
lems  were  discussed  was  further  evidence  that  t  ■ 
Japanese  were  prepared  to  cooperate  with  tj 
United  States  in  reasonable  measures  to  pern; 
the  healthy  growth  of  Japan-United  States  co.- 
mercial  relations  and  to  minimize  adverse  effe<i 
on  either  side. 

Japan  is  more  than  a  market  for  U.S.  produ; 
and  a  source  of  U.S.  imports.  It  is  also  a  bulwa  : 
of  democracy  and  free  enterprise  in  Asia.  In  t ) 
10y2  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Jap  i 
has  rebuilt  its  cities  and  its  industries,  and  is  n<r 
giving  its  citizens  a  per  capita  real  income  higr '. 
than  the  prewar  average. 

This  accomplishment  is  a  tribute  to  both  ti 
American  anoj  the  Japanese  people.  The  f  orwai 
looking  policies  of  the  United  States  towal 
Japan,  including  the  extension  of  considerab 
amounts  of  aid  during  the  immediate  postw 
years,  stand  out  among  our  most  important  acco  - 
plishments  in  Asia.  But  the  degree  and  rapidi' 
of  the  progress  made  is  due  largely  to  the  ski 
and  hard  work  of  the  Japanese  people. 

The  maintenance  and  continued  development  I 
Japan  as  a  prosperous  and  dependable  member  I 
the  democratic  free  world  is  important  to  the  :  • 
curity  of  the  United  States  and  therefore  mer; 
the  close  attention  of  the  American  people.  T ) 
necessity  for  direct  economic  aid  has  given  pli 
to  the  necessity  for  the  Japanese  people  to  car' 
on  their  own  development  with  their  own  ener ' 
and  intelligence,  albeit  with  friendly  cooperati  i 
from  the  United  States. 

As  one  Japanese  businessman  put  it  in  a  disci 
sion  with  the  trade  mission,  "We  Japanese  do  1 
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w  pray  to  the  United  States,  'Give  us  this  day 
r  daily  bread,'  but  'Give  us  this  day  an  oppor- 
nity  to  earn  our  livelihood.'"  This  spirit  is 
e  which  should  be  welcome  to  the  American 
ople.  and  one  which  we  should  encourage. 
The  trade  mission  feels  that  there  is  still  ample 
mi  both  in  Japan  and  in  the  United  States  for 
leased  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
nation  and  point  of  view  of  the  other  country. 
ie  problems  which  our  two  nations  face  in  ex- 


panding their  trade  on  a  mutually  satisfactory 
and  mutually  profitable  basis  may  be  difficult,  but 
they  are  not  insoluble. 

What  is  needed  on  both  sides  is  goodwill  and 
commonsense,  and  continued  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play  and  free  enterprise  which  have 
made  the  American  economy  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  1956  U.S.  Trade  Mis- 
sion to  Japan  feel  that  their  work  in  Japan  has 
contributed  significantly  to  this  purpose. 


orld  Trade — Opportunity  and  Challenge 

by  Walter  Williams 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 1 


Surely  there  is  no  more  appropriate  place  in  this 
untry  to  talk  about  opportunities  and  challenges 
IB  here  in  California.  Your  dramatic  growth 
population  and  industry  during  the  past  15 
ars  seems  only  the  dynamic  beginning  of  a  de- 
lopment  which  may  in  the  next  quarter-century 
ice  your  State  in  the  very  forefront  of  economic 
tivity  in  this  country.  Many  experts  confidently 
edict  that  by  1975  California's  population  will 
more  than  25  million,  with  almost  half  of  that 
jnber  living  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
The  industrial  expansion  which  will  accompany 
is  growth  must  aggressively  seek  markets  for 
production,  and,  fast  as  is  our  national  popula- 
>n  growth,  our  rate  of  productivity  is  growing 
en  faster.  Where  will  the  goods  be  sold  which 
ur  25  million  and  the  200-odd  million  other 
mericans  who  will  then  be  living  produce? 
Certainly  our  biggest  market  will  always  be 
thin  our  own  boundaries.  But  there  are  com- 
lling  reasons  why  our  factories  must  find  in- 
easing  markets  abroad  for  a  part  of  their  pro- 
iction.  Xot  to  do  so  would  mean  incomplete 
e  of  our  plant  capacity,  weakening  of  our  em- 
oyment  structure,  and  softening  of  our  domestic 
arket. 
There  is  also  a  factor  in  our  economy  about 

'Address  made  before  the  World  Trade  Luncheon 
the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles  on  May  24  (Commerce  Department  press 
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which  we  have  thought  very  little  for  the  past  30 
or  40  years.  As  our  industrial  productivity  in- 
creases, our  need  for  raw  materials  grows  also. 
For  reasons  of  strategy — both  military  and  eco- 
nomic— it  is  in  our  interest  to  import  a  greater 
amount  of  these  goods  than  we  have  up  to  now. 
In  the  long  run  our  ability  to  obtain  such  raw  ma- 
terials abroad  is  determined  by  our  volume  of 
exports.  Steadily  increasing  sales  volume  in  for- 
eign markets  is  therefore  a  "must"  if  we  are  to 
maintain  a  strong  economy  at  home.  But  exports 
are  equally  important  in  their  own  right.  For 
one  of  the  outstanding  lessons  of  industrial  de- 
velopment in  this  country  is  the  constantly  proven 
fact  that  mass  markets  make  possible  low  unit  cost 
of  production  with  consequently  lower  prices  to 
the  consumer  and  a  broad-based  rich  standard  of 
living  for  all  of  our  167  million  fellow  citizens. 
Foreign  markets  frequently  offer  just  the  addi- 
tional outlets  for  American  production  which 
make  possible  such  savings  in  costs  and  reductions 
in  price  in  the  market  at  home. 

This  "multiplier"  function  of  foreign  trade  is 
also  evident  in  imports.  The  effect  of  our  import- 
ing manganese,  for  example,  is  far  greater  in 
terms  of  our  steel  production  for  domestic  use, 
as  well  as  for  export,  than  the  dollar  value  of  such 
imports  would  of  itself  indicate.  In  the  consumer 
field,  imports  of  French  perfume  or  Italian-de- 
signed dresses,  since  they  create  interest  and  de- 
mand for  these  types  of  goods,  are  often  used  by 
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alert  merchandisers  of  domestically  produced 
women's  dresses  and  perfume  as  a  means  of  selling 
their  American  goods  to  customers  whose  only 
contact  with  the  foreign-produced  article  is 
through  the  advertising  pages  of  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Since  our  foreign  trade,  both  export  and  im- 
port, is  so  closely  woven  together  with  our  domes- 
tic commerce,  our  foreign  economic  policy  must 
be  closely  related  to  our  policies  with  respect  to 
industry  and  distribution  at  home.  In  fact,  it 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  our  commerce 
with  other  nations  and  the  whole  sum  of  business 
activity  within  the  United  States  are  two  parts 
of  one  whole. 

What  is  our  economic  policy?  It  is  and  must 
be  the  continuous  expansion  of  business,  the  in- 
crease of  production,  and  the  continuous  develop- 
ment of  additional  markets  for  our  products. 
This  is  the  economic  creed  under  which  we  have 
prospered  for  180  years.  It  is  the  philosophy 
whose  value  is  vividly  shown  in  our  present  en- 
joyment of  unprecedented  national  prosperity 
with  record  highs  in  employment  and  business 
activity. 

The  foreign-trade  aspect  of  this  philosophy  is 
simply  stated.  Our  policy  is  to  encourage  the 
continuous  expansion  of  multilateral  trade,  which 
means  the  increased  exportation  of  American 
products  accompanied  by  substantial  imports  of 
those  foreign-made  goods  which  merge  with  and 
strengthen  our  own  economy.  It  means  the  en- 
couragement of  travel  by  residents  of  this  country 
going  abroad  and  the  welcoming  of  visitors  from 
foreign  lands  to  our  shores.  It  means  fostering 
sound  investment  abroad  of  our  capital  and  of 
our  know-how  in  industries  and  enterprises  which 
not  only  strengthen  the  economy  of  friendly  na- 
tions but  also  do  much  to  create  and  maintain  a 
demand  for  American-made  parts  and  accessories 
and  other  products  whose  use  follows  in  the  wake 
of  the  economic  development  abroad  which  our 
investment  has  made  possible. 

In  this  respect,  our  foreign  economic  policy  not 
only  encourages  increased  business  for  the  United 
States;  it  also  strengthens  our  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  world,  making  them  economically 
more  vigorous  and  militarily  more  secure  against 
the  inroads  of  antagonistic  economic  and  political 
beliefs. 

Hut  a  policy  is  only  as  good  as  the  operations 
which  are  carried  on  under  it.    What  have  we  done 
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to  make  our  economic  policy  effective  in  the  fi<J 
of  foreign  trade?  I  think  the  record  of 
achievements  is  clear  evidence  of  the  sinceritjB 
our  will  toward  international  commercial  ezpjl 
sion  and  the  ever-increasing  interchange  of  gam 
and  services  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Implementing  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

First,  we  are  steadily  active,  in  cooperation  vl 
our  trading  partners,  to  reduce  unreasonable  lr- 
riers  to  trade.  Continuing  to  w7ork  under  i 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  and  n 
recent  years  making  this  work  more  effec  ^ 
through  our  participation  in  the  internatujl 
agreement  created  for  this  purpose,  Gatt—  k 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade-* 
have  reduced  the  average  level  of  our  own  ta» 
well  under  that  of  1930.  This  reduction,  I  n 
happy  to  say,  has  not  been  one-sided.  As  a  re* 
of  our  negotiations  with  individual  nations  an  ■ 
our  cooperation  with  the  34  other  nations  tal  ip 
part  in  Gatt,  we  have  secured  some  60,000  ret  c- 
tions  in  foreign  tariffs  on  a  wide  range  of  comm  li- 
ties.  Yesterday,  May  23,  witnessed  the  signin  ir 
Geneva  of  new  protocols  embodying  the  resfc 
of  the  recent  negotiations  for  tariff  reductions 

Second,  recognizing  that  tariffs  are  not  the  1 1 
barriers  to  trade,  indeed  in  many  respects  re 
among  the  least  important  of  such  barriers,  we 
have  urged  our  friends  in  other  areas  of  the  w  Id 
to  abandon,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  such  hindra  * 
to  the  flow  of  commerce  as  quotas  and  untih 
rigorous  exchange  controls.  We  have  also  i0 
hesitated  to  reduce  barriers  of  our  own  maiig. 
such  as  the  unduly  complicated  procedures  )i 
merly  demanded  by  our  laws  for  customs  adin- 
istration.  Although  much  remains  to  be  dor  b 
this  field  in  order  to  effectuate  our  belief  thai  he 
Government's  job  is  to  remove  every  posolt 
hurdle  from  the  path  of  business,  we  have  n  de 
substantial  progress  in  that  direction. 

A  third  encouragement  to  international  tie 
development  is  our  program  to  encourage  gntei 
participation  by  American  business  in  inteia- 
tional  trade  fairs  throughout  the  world.  In 
directing  that  this  activity  be  undertaken,  h 
President  said : 2 

International  trade  fairs  have  been  of  major  imporna' 
to  foreign  countries  for  many  years,  and  most  o  the 
trading  nations  have  strengthened  the  promotion!  i> 
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cts  of  their  Industrial  displays  in  many  fairs  with  a 
tiiral  exhibit  designed  to  emphasize  the  industrial  prog- 
■  and  achievement  of  the  nation. 

Soviet  and  satellite  exhibits,  for  example,  have  been 
stly,  well-planned,  and  housed  in  exi>ensive  structures 
signed  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
iHlucing  on  a  large  scale  for  peace  and  is  creating  a 
radise  for  workers. 

The  United  States,  which  has  a  larger  volume  of  inter- 
tional  trade  than  any  other  nation,  until  recently  has 
en  conspicuous  by  its  absence  at  these  trade  fairs. 
neriean  visitors  and  participants  have  pointed  out  the 
ilure  of  their  Government  to  tell  adequately  the  story 
our  free-enterprise  system  and  to  provide  effective 
(■national  trade  promotion  cooperation.  .  .  . 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program  in  1954,  the 
epartinent  of  Commerce,  with  the  enthusiastic 
id  highly  valued  cooperation  of  the  American 
anufacturer,  has  organized  central  exhibits  in  33 
in  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  These  exhibits 
ive  accomplished  several  things.  Perhaps  the 
08t  tar-reaching  effect  they  have  had  is  that  they 
ive  presented  to  peoples  of  other  nations  a  true 
iotnre  of  the  American  economy  and  its  achieve- 
ents  in  the  service  of  man,  denying  the  Com- 
lunist  libel  of  us  as  the  exploiter  of  the  people, 
ertainly  also,  however,  they  have  served  as  a 
?monstration  and  advertisement  of  American 
roduction.  In  many  instances,  they  have 
rengthened  the  privately  organized  displays  of 
jnerican  manufacturers  at  the  fairs  in  which  the 
>ntral  exhibits  were  presented  and  have  increased 
le  audience  attraction  of  these  private  exhibits, 
ith  consequent  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
one  by  American  exhibitors  as  a  result  of  their 
thibition. 

We  are  vigorously  continuing  this  program  be- 
mse  of  its  success  in  presenting  the  American 
ory  abroad  and  also  because  we  have  evidence 
tat  it  is  effective  in  encouraging  American 
rivate  enterprise  to  undertake  this  responsibility 
n  its  own,  both  as  institutional  advertising  of  the 
Lmerican  industrial  system  and  as  a  fruitful 
leans  of  developing  sales  volume. 

rade  Missions 

A  fourth  activity  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
smational  trade  which  is  closely  allied  with  our 
rade  fair  activities  is  our  program  of  sending 
rade  missions  to  countries  throughout  the  world 
o  assist  businessmen  both  at  home  and  abroad  to 
enerate  increased  export  and  import  trade, 
rhese  missions,  which  usually  maintain  a  trade 
nformation  office  as  part  of  the  officially  organ- 


ized central  exhibit  at  a  trade  fair,  differ  from  the 
trade  missions  sent  abroad  by  many  other  coun- 
tries in  at  least  one  important  respect.  Whereas 
the  trade  missions  of  other  countries  usually  have 
as  their  chief  objective  the  conclusion  of  govern- 
ment-to-government trade  agreements,  which  in 
most  cases  are  mainly  arrangements  for  large- 
scale  barter,  our  missions  have  as  their  sole  objec- 
tive assisting  private  enterprisers  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries  to  do  increased 
business  with  each  other  on  a  straight  sale-for- 
profit  basis  without  any  encumbering  barter 
requirements. 

The  membership  of  these  missions  is  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  businessmen  in  the  United 
States,  who  serve  for  periods  of  6  weeks  to  3 
months  without  compensation.  They  operate 
while  abroad  under  the  chairmanship  of  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but  it  is  the  busi- 
ness representatives  who  carry  the  load  of  consul- 
tation and  advice  as  to  methods  of  concluding 
business  arrangements,  channels  for  trading, 
sources  of  information  on  pricing,  and  other  mat- 
ters pertinent  to  the  development  of  business  con- 
nections between  a  business  concern  in  the  United 
States  and  its  customer  or  supplier  abroad.  An 
important  part  of  the  activities  of  the  missions  is 
the  visits  they  make  to  the  chief  industrial  centers 
of  the  country  in  which  a  fair  is  being  held.  In 
this  way,  and  by  their  attendance  at  a  fair,  they  are 
enabled  to  make  contact  with  hundreds  of  active 
businessmen  in  each  country  that  a  mission  visits. 
Since  January  1955,  26  trade  missions  have  visited 
18  countries  and  have  made  contact  with  at  least 
60,000  businessmen. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  your  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  to  promote  sound  increases  in 
international  trade  volume.  The  major  achieve- 
ments, of  course,  belong  to  business  itself.  The 
energetic  activities  of  American  exporters  and  im- 
porters have  pushed  our  foreign-trade  total 
volume  to  the  highest  level  in  history.  Our  ex- 
ports, exclusive  of  military  shipments,  are  now 
running  at  a  rate  of  $15  billion  per  year,  exceeded 
only  by  the  immediate  postwar  rehabilitation 
shipments  of  1947.  Our  imports  have  reached  a 
$12  billion  annual  rate. 

Surely  these  notable  achievements  should  be 
sources  of  satisfaction  not  only  to  the  businessmen 
who  have  made  the  sales  but  also  to  each  of  us 
who  enjoys  our  present  level  of  prosperity,  to 
which  this  volume  of  foreign  trade  has  signifi- 
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cantly  contributed.  Perhaps  the  most  encourag- 
ing aspect  of  this  bright  picture  is  that  there  are 
strong  indications  that  in  the  coming  years  these 
totals  will  continue  to  rise. 

In  many  of  the  countries  with  whom  we  do 
substantial  business,  gold  and  dollar  balances  are 
increasing.  This  is  a  good  omen  for  the  American 
exporter  for  two  reasons.  It  increases  his  oppor- 
tunities for  sales  since  it  means  that  the  dollar 
shortage  in  many  areas  of  the  world  will  no  longer 
be  as  serious  a  deterrent  to  the  sale  of  American 
products  as  it  formerly  was.  Second — and  I  think 
all  of  us  who  understand  the  United  States  will 
agree  that  this  is  good — more  availability  of  gold 
and  dollar  exchange  abroad  makes  many  markets 
more  competitive.  Gold  and  dollars  may  be  spent 
anywhere,  whereas  their  former  substitute,  United 
States  Government  grants,  gave  United  States 
producers  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  market. 
Therefore,  producers  in  many  other  countries  are 
now  free  to  compete  with  United  States  exporters 
in  foreign  markets.  It  has  been  our  consistent 
experience  that  increased  competition  means  in- 
creased trade  for  us.  It  brings  out  the  mettle  of 
our  traders  and  usually  increases  the  efficiency  of 
their  operation  while  stimulating  them  to  more 
aggressive  selling  and  greater  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  customers. 

Benefits  of  Increased  Imports 

On  the  import  side,  the  prospects  for  long-term 
increases  are  also  good.  The  national  income  is 
rising  and  the  demand  for  consumer  and  indus- 
trial goods  may  therefore  be  expected  to  rise  also. 
Such  a  rise  in  import  volume  will  be  healthy  for 
the  United  States  for  many  reasons.  Let  me  cite 
three. 

The  first  is  that  by  increasing  our  purchases 
from  free  nations  abroad  we  increase  their  ability 
to  earn  the  dollars  to  pay  for  our  exports  and 
therefore  we  widen  the  market  for  our  industries. 

Secondly,  we  strengthen  the  manufacturing  and 
raw-materials  producing  industries  of  our  friends 
in  other  lands  and  thereby  make  employment  of 
their  citizens  surer  and  prosperity  for  them  more 
abundant,  which  makes  them,  as  nations  and  as 
individuals,  less  susceptible  to  the  blandishments 
of  antagonistic  ideologies  which  are  counsels  of 
despair  and  attractive  only  to  people  in  fear  of 
hunger  and  of  misery. 

The  third  benefit  of  increased  imports  is  that 
we  obtain  for  our  industries  greater  supplies  of 
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necessary  raw  materials  to  permit  producm 
within  this  country,  with  consequent  rise,  e» 
above  our  present  high  levels,  in  em  ploy  men  a 
the  producing  industries,  to  say  nothing  of  i< 
increased  employment  and  business  volume  w}« 
increased  imports  will  make  possible  in  our  4 
tributive  trades. 

I  am  talking  about  steady,  sound  increase « 
trade  volume.  I  am  not  talking  about  booms  ^4 
their  inevitable  busts.  Continual  expansiorrf 
business,  which  means  steadily  increasing  pro<  e- 
tion  and  increasing  needs  for  it  to  satisfy,  is* 
heartbeat  of  our  economy.  It  is  the  reason  1 
we  may  look  to  the  future  with  hope;  it  isae 
reason  why  our  high  birthrate  is  a  blessing  ra  er 
than  a  dilemma. 

Our  international  trade  is  just  one  factor  <'§■ 
tributing  to  our  national  income.  Large  as  it :  in 
billions  of  dollars,  it  is  a  relatively  small  con  0- 
nent  of  our  total  business  activity.  But  bee:  se 
of  its  effect  on  our  ability  to  produce  in  ljh 
volume  and  to  maintain  prices  within  the  r<± 
of  our  consumers,  it  is  vital  that  our  internati«  *1 
trade  must  continue  in  a  direction  compatible  >  th 
our  national  interests.  Its  success  or  failure,  k 
the  shape  that  it  takes,  intimately  concerns  <ah 
of  us.  Private  business  has,  of  course,  the  n  in 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  our  trie. 
The  role  of  the  Government  is  to  foster  andn 
courage  the  development  of  commerce  by  pro  cl- 
ing a  favorable  climate  for  its  expansion  anoy 
assuring  to  private  traders  freedom  of  opportu  ty 
to  develop  profitable  business. 

The  items  on  the  immediate  agenda  for  (•▼- 
ernment  action  to  achieve  these  results  are  of  >v 
eral  kinds.    They  include : 

Encouraging  increased  investment  of  Amer  ar 
capital  and  know-how  in  sound  enterprises  abr  A. 
There  is  a  proposal  now  before  Congress  to  t 
vide  a  tax  incentive  for  foreign  investmenlby 
granting  a  14-point  reduction  in  the  tax  orin- 
comes  derived  from  such  sources.  The  adm  is 
tration  supports  this  proposal  and  we,  in  the  Cm- 
merce  Department,  join  in  that  support. 

We  also  look  forward  to  the  activation  of  he 
new  International  Finance  Corporation,  w  d 
the  United  States  has  already  j  oined.  This  or.  n 
ization  will  be  equipped  to  provide  relatnh 
small  amounts  of  ownership  capital  to  inteta 
tional  business  ventures  and  will  thus,  we  bel  w, 
act  as  a  catalyst  to  spark  private  investmeii  in 
such  ventures. 
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The  achievements  attained  through  our  work  in 
ait  in  the  Hold  of  tariff  and  other  trade-restric- 
on  removal  are  substantial.  The  procedure 
ider  Gait,  however,  is  somewhat  cumbersome, 
nee  its  business  can  usually  be  transacted  only  in 
iiiual  general  meetings.  The  proposed  Organi- 
ition  for  Trade  Cooperation,  which  would  be  an 
Iministrative  body  organized  for  year-round 
tivit y  in  furtherance  of  Gaits  objectives,  would, 
e  believe,  be  a  forward  step.  It  would  be  of  par- 
L'ular  benefit  to  the  United  States,  by  the  way, 
ace  we  are  the  country  which  would  benefit  most 
•om  an  improvement  in  Gaits  administrative 
rocedure.  It  would  greatly  expedite  work  for 
le  elimination  of  barriers  and  we  strongly  sup- 
lit  its  creat  ion  and  the  membership  of  the  United 
tates  in  it. 

The  simplification  of  customs  administration 
id  procedure  has  been  the  subject  of  many  legis- 
tive  proposals.  Legislation  has  been  passed 
hich  did  much  to  eliminate  or  simplify  outworn 
Iministrative  requirements  and  thereby  to  ease 
ie  burden  of  the  American  importer  in  entering 
is  goods  for  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
he  method  of  determining  value  for  duty  pur- 

however,  was  not  covered  in  this  legislation 
id  it  continues  to  be  a  source  of  great  uncertainty 
id  costly  dela}"s  in  assessing  proper  duty.  A  pro- 
Hal  now  awaits  action  by  the  Senate,  having 
assed  the  House,  which  would  provide  a  simple 
id  easily  understood  method  of  determining  such 
due.  "We,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  are 
jpeful  such  legislation  may  be  passed  by  this 
■  ingress. 

Stimulation  of  travel  abroad  by  residents  of  the 
nited  States  is  an  important  part  of  our  program 
>r  the  encouragement  of  increased  foreign  trade, 
xpenditures  by  such  travelers  in  1955  approxi- 
lated  $1.5  billion.  The  consequent  increase  in  the 
>llar  resources  of  our  customers  abroad  expanded 
ie  market  for  American  exports.     In  addition, 

tourism  also  fosters  better  understanding 
nong  peoples  and  warmer  ties  of  international 
iendship.  It  is,  therefore,  a  stanch  rock  in  our 
irtress  against  the  encroachment  of  militant 
immunism. 

I  Ins  is  the  unfinished  business  with  respect  to 
/>reign  trade  upon  which  we  are  presently  work- 
_'.  We  believe  that  these  actions  by  Government 
rill  encourage  and  make  easier  the  work  of  the 
merican  foreign  trader  and  investor  abroad, 
he  major  responsibility  for  the  creation  of  inter- 


national business  is  theirs.  With  the  energetic  co- 
operation of  the  businessman  directly  concerned, 
and  of  the  Government,  which  is  all  of  the  people, 
we  shall  continue  to  press  forward  for  the  high 
levels  of  international  commerce  which  so  closely 
merge  with  and  support  our  business  activities  at 
home. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Discussions 
With  Canada 

Press  release  285  dated  May  28 

Intergovernmental  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  held  on  May 
29  in  Ottawa  regarding  a  question  which  has 
arisen  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Projects.  The  question  relates  to  the  responsibility 
for  dredging  north  and  south  of  Cornwall  Island, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  matters  concerning 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Projects  still 
to  be  resolved. 

The  Canadian  representative  will  be  George  C. 
Marler,  Minister  of  Transport,  to  be  assisted  by 
Lionel  Chevrier,  President  of  the  Canadian  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority,  and  officials  of  re- 
lated Canadian  Government  departments.  The 
U.S.  representative  will  be  Wilber  M.  Brucker, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  whose  advisers  will  in- 
clude Lewis  G.  Castle,  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, and  other  U.S.  officials. 

U.S. -U.K.  Discussions 
on  Telegraph  Services 

Press  release  286  dated  May  29 

During  the  period  May  16  through  May  25, 
1956,  informal  discussions  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton between  officials  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Governments  concerned  with 
telecommunications.  Representatives  of  the  in- 
terested private  companies  of  both  countries  and 
of  the  interested  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  attended  the  later  stages  of  the  discussions. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  exchange 
views  on  questions  relating  to  U.S.-U.K.  tele- 
graph services  and  not  to  arrive  at  any  treaty  or 
formal  agreement.  During  the  course  of  these 
discussions  a  wide  variety  of  views  were  ex- 
changed which  covered  the  aspects  of  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  plant,  the  utilization  of  new  fa- 
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cilities  and  techniques,  and  ways  and  means  of 
utilizing  communications  facilities  to  serve  the 
close  mutual  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  R.  J.  P.  Harvey,  Deputy  Director  General 
of  the  British  General  Post  Office,  was  Chairman 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation.  Mr.  J.  Paul 
Barringer,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport 
and  Communications  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  Commissioner  E.  M.  Webster  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  Commissioner 
Richard  Mack,  Alternate  to  Commissioner  Web- 
ster, acted  as  co-spokesmen  for  the  United  States. 

It  was  felt  that  much  useful  work  had  been 
done  and  that  the  discussions  had  served  to  bring 
into  focus  and  proper  perspective  many  of  the 
problems  which  had  been  facing  both  countries. 
It  was  also  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  main- 
tain a  continued  close  liaison  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  this  field. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  feeling  of  mutual 
satisfaction  that  the  exchange  of  views  pointed 
the  way  toward  common  objectives  and  aims. 

President  Approves  Farm  Bill 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  28 

I  have  today  approved  the  farm  bill,  H.  R.  10875. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  the  soil  bank.  Its  acreage 
reserve  will  help  bring  production  of  certain  crops 
into  balance  with  their  markets.  It  will  check  cur- 
rent additions  to  our  price-depressing,  market- 
destroying  surplus  stocks  of  farm  products.  It  is 
a  concept  rich  with  promise  for  improving  our 
agricultural  situation. 

The  conservation  reserve  feature  of  the  soil  bank 
can  be  the  most  significant  advance  in  the  con- 
servation field  in  many  years.  It  will  result  in  im- 
proved use  of  our  soil  and  water  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  this  and  future  generations.  Together 
with  the  forestry  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  will  in- 
crease our  supply  of  much-needed  forest  products. 
It  will  help  hold  rain  and  snow  where  they  fall 
and  will  heal  with  grass  and  trees  the  scars  of  ero- 
sion which  now  mar  our  countryside.  It  will  make 
for  better  land  use  in  those  areas  of  the  Great 
Pliiins  which  have  experienced  dust  storms.  It 
will  reduce  the  stimulus  to  livestock  production  in- 
duced by  feed-grain  output  on  acres  diverted  from 
wheat  iinrl  cotton. 


The  delay  in  the  bill's  enactment,  however,  mail 
it  virtually  impossible  to  put  the  soil  bank  pro 
erly  into  effect  in  1956,  and  I  am  disappointed  tit 
advance  payments  to  farmers  are  not  providl 
for. 

Most  of  the  harmful  provisions  of  the  previc| 
farm  bill  have  been  deleted  or  have  been  subsfc- 
tially  modified.  Some  of  them  still  remain,  he- 
ever,  and  some  new  ones  have  been  added. 

Sections  202  and  203,  which  apply  to  cotton,  :] 
particularly  unfortunate.1  This  administration  % 
committed  to  a  policy  of  orderly  disposal  of  ag- 
cultural  surpluses  abroad  and  a  healthy  expans:  i 
of  international  trade.  This  policy  is  in  (J 
national  interest  and  serves  to  promote 
strength  of  the  free  world.  These  two  secti<t 
call  for  measures  which  could  result  in  a  serio 
setback  to  this  policy. 

Section  203  requires  the  Government  to  foil  r 
an  inflexible  program  of  cotton  export  sales  wf 
little  regard  to  costs  and  without  adequate  reg;  i 
to  the  far-reaching  economic  consequences  at  hoe 
and  abroad.  In  order  to  avoid  seriously  disri  - 
tive  effects,  this  section  of  the  bill  will  have  toe 
administered  with  extreme  caution. 

Section  202  intensifies  further  the  restricts  s 
already  applied  on  imports  of  long-staple  cot-'a 
at  a  time  when  domestic  cotton  of  this  type  is  fu  y 
competitive  with  foreign  growths  and  domes  c 
consumption  is  rising.  The  same  section  of  < 
legislation  requires  the  Government  to  expt 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  ex  a 

1  Following  is  the  text  of  sections  202,  203,  and  204 
EXTRA-LONG   STAPLE  COTTON 

Sec.  202.  ( a )  Hereafter  the  quota  for  cotton  havir  a 
staple  length  of  one  and  one-eighth  inches  or  more,  es  > 
lished  September  20,  1939,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  >e 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  s  11 
apply  to  the  same  grades  and  staple  lengths  includec  n 
the  quota  when  such  quota  was  initially  establish. 
Such  quota  shall  provide  for  cotton  having  a  staple  ler  b 
of  one  and  eleven-sixteenths  inches  and  longer,  and  s  11 
establish  dates  for  the  quota  year  which  will  recog  se 
and  permit  entry  to  conform  to  normal  marketing  p  c- 
tices  and  requirements  for  such  cotton. 

(b)  Beginning  not  later  than  August  1,  195G,  the  Cn- 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to  sell  for  exjrt 
at  competitive  world   prices  its   stocks  of  domestic 
produced  extra  long  staple  cotton  on  hand  on  the  <te 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.    The  amount  offered  and  the  p 
accepted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shal  >e 
such  as  to  dispose  of  such  quantity  in  an  orderly  mai 
and  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Footnote  continued  on  next  page 
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gur-staple  cotton,  a  typo  which  we  normally  do 
i>t  Bell  abroad  in  significant  quantities. 

Section  204  authorizes  the  President  to  nego- 
ato  agreements  to  limit  certain  imports  outside 
u>  procedures  established  by  our  trade-agree- 
ents  legislation.  This  section  represents  an  un- 
Bsirable  complication  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 

The  effective  operation  of  a  two-price  plan  for 
faced  with  several  serious  problems,  which 
,ust  be  carefully  evaluated  before  a  decision  is 
:ide  as  to  whether  to  institute  such  a  plan. 

In  freezing  acreage  allotments  for  rice  and  cot- 
m  for  the  next  2  years  at  the  1956  level  the  bill 
ins  counter  to  the  adjustment  principle  which 
uderlies  our  basic  agricultural  legislation. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  bill,  its  advan- 
iges  outweigh  its  harmful  provisions.  I  am 
ratified  with  the  constructive  features  it  con- 
ins,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
view  ami  repair  its  shortcomings. 


congressional  Documents 
[elating  to  Foreign  Policy 

1th  Congress,  1st  and  2d  Sessions 

ewsprint  Study.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
March  15,  1955,  January  10  and  25,  1956.    217  pp. 


United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
Amendments  of  1956.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  631, 
S.  2410,  and  S.  3638.  July  20,  1955,  and  April  17,  1956. 
113  pp. 

84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

East-West  Trade.  Hearings  before  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operationa.  Part  2,  March  7,  8,  9,  26,  and 
29,  1956.     263  pp. 

Reorganization  of  the  Passport  Office.  Hearing  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations  on 
S.  3340,  a  bill  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Passport 
Office  to  a  new  agency  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
known  as  the  "United  States  Passport  Service,"  to  estab- 
lish a  Passport  Service  fund  to  finance  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  Passport  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.    April  13,  1956.     50  pp. 

Disarmament,  a  Selected  Chronology,  January  1,  1918- 
March  19,  1956.  Staff  Study  No.  2  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  April  20,  1956.    33  pp.     Committee  print. 

Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Final  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  United  Nations  Charter  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  Res.  126,  83d  Cong.,  as  amended  by 
S.  Res.  193,  83d  Cong.,  and  S.  Res.  36  and  S.  Res.  83, 
84th  Cong.     S.  Rept.  1797,  April  23,  1956.     37  pp. 

Great  Lakes  Fishery  Act  of  1956.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  3524.     S.  Rept.  1858,  April  25,  1956.     3  pp. 

Extending  Greetings  to  the  Sudan.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  Con.  Res.  210.     H.  Rept.  2053,  April  25,  1956.     1  p. 

Crude  and  Calcined  Bauxite.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
8228.     H.  Rept.  2064,  April  25,  1956.     3  pp. 

International  Air  Agreements.  Report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  Rept. 
1875,  April  30, 1956.     30  pp. 

Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  Six  Months  Ended  December  31,  1955.  H.  Doc.  369, 
May  3,  1956    37  pp. 

Personnel  Programs  and  Policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Overseas  Operations.  Report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.  Rept. 
2109,  May  3,  1956.     59  pp. 
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EXPORT  SALES  PROGRAM  FOR  COTTON 

203.  In  furtherance  of  the  current  policy  of  the 
ommodity  Credit  Corporation  of  offering  surplus  agri- 
lltural  commodities  for  sale  for  export  at  competitive 
"rid  prices,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed 
i  use  its  existing  powers  and  authorities  immediately 
pon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  encourage  the  export 
f  i-otton  by  offering  to  make  cotton  available  at  prices 
"t  in  excess  of  the  level  of  prices  at  which  cottons  of 
omparable  qualities  are  being  offered  in  substantial  quan- 
itj  by  other  exporting  countries  and,  in  any  event,  for 
tte  cotton  marketing  year  beginning  August  1,  1956,  at 
rices  not  in  excess  of  the  minimum  prices  (plus  carrying 

9,  beginning  October  1,  1956,  as  established  pur- 
uant  to  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949)  at 
bich  cottons  of  comparable  qualities  were  sold  under  the 
xport  program  announced  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ient  of  Agriculture  on  August  12,  1955.  The  Commodity 
*redit  Corporation  may  accept  bids  in  excess  of  the 
laximum  prices  specified  herein  but  shall  not  reject  bids 
t  snch  maximum  prices  unless  a  higher  bid  is  received 
or  the  same  cotton.    Cottons  of  qualities  not  comparable 


to  those  of  cottons  sold  under  the  program  announced  on 
August  12,  1955,  shall  be  offered  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  prices  prescribed  hereunder  for  cottons 
of  qualities  comparable  to  those  of  cottons  sold  under 
such  program,  with  appropriate  adjustment  for  differences 
in  quality.  Such  quantities  of  cotton  shall  be  sold  as  will 
reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair  historical  share  of 
the  world  market  for  United  States  cotton,  said  volume 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

AGREEMENTS  LIMITING   IMPORTS 

Sec.  204.  The  President  may,  whenever  he  determines 
such  action  appropriate,  negotiate  with  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements 
limiting  the  export  from  such  countries  and  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  product  manufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile 
products,  and  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse 
of  any  such  commodity,  product,  textiles,  or  textile  prod- 
ucts to  carry  out  any  such  agreement.  Nothing  herein 
shall  affect  the  authority  provided  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933)  as  amended. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Human  Rights  Commission  Moves  Ahead 

TWELFTH  SESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN    RIGHTS,   MARCH  5-29 

by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 


Programs  for  annual  reports  on  human  rights 
and  for  studies  of  specific  rights  were  inaugurated 
by  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  its 
12th  session,  held  at  New  York  from  March  5  to 
29,  1956.  The  first  program  provides  that  the 
Commission  each  year  shall  consider  general  de- 
velopments, progress  achieved,  and  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  field  of  human  rights.  Its  work 
will  be  based  upon  annual  reports  by  member 
governments  and  on  information  furnished  by 
them  for  the  Yearbook  on  Human  Rights.  Under 
the  second  program  the  Commission  established  a 
committee  of  four  of  its  members  to  study  "the 
right  of  everyone  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  arrest, 
detention  and  exile."  This  study  will  be  based  on 
information  from  member  governments,  the 
Secretary-General,  the  specialized  agencies,  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  the  writings  of 
recognized  scholars  and  scientists.  With  the 
adoption  of  these  two  programs  the  Commission 
completed  action  on  the  three-point  action  pro- 
gram introduced  by  our  delegation  at  the  1953  ses- 
sion. The  third  part,  advisory  services  in  the  field 
of  human  rights,  was  adopted  by  the  Commission 
last  year  and  later  approved  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly.1 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  consists  of 
the  representatives  of  18  member  states,  elected 


•  Mrs.  Lord  is  U./S.  Representative  on  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 


by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council :  Austra 
Chile,  China,  France,  Greece,  India,  Iraq,  I 
anon,  Mexico,  Norway,  Pakistan,  the  Philippi 
Poland,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  the  U.S.S 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Sta 
Only  one  new  state  was  represented  this  year,  I 
having  replaced  Egypt. 

The  Commission  unanimously  elected  the 
lowing  officers:  Rene  Cassin  (France),  chairm 
Felixberto  M.  Serrano  (Philippines),  first 
chairman;  Rudecindo  Ortega  (Chile),  second7 
chairman;  and  Abdul  Waheed  (Pakistan),  i 
porteur.  These  were  the  same  officers  as  last  y 
except  that^  Mr.  Serrano  replaced  Salvador 
Lopez  (Philippines). 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  composed  of  the 
lowing:  representative,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lol 
principal  adviser,  Philip  Halpern,  associate  jus: 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  S  I 
Supreme  Court,  Third  Department;  advif 
James  Frederick  Green,  deputy  director,  Offic : 
International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  ( 
partment  of  State,  and  Richard  F.  Pedersen,  It 
nomic  and  Social  Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  I 
United  Nations. 

Annual  Reports 

The  first  of  the  three  proposals  introduce™ 
the  U.S.  delegation  in  1953  provided  for  the  :t 
mission  of  annual  reports  by  governments  on  1 


1  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1953,  p.  842 ;  Aug.  17, 1953,  p. 
and  Aug.  15,  1955,  p.  277. 
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nt  developments  and  progress  achieved  in  the 

Id  of  human  rights  and  for  consideration  of 

reports  by  the  Commission  each  year.    The 

anmission  at  its  1953  and  1951  sessions,  being 

cupied  with  the  draft  covenants,  took  no 

tion  on  this  proposal  but  at  its  1955  session 

cepted  it  in  principle  as  part  of  the  work  pro- 

,  :un  for  future  sessions. 

The  delegations  of  China,  Lebanon,  Pakistan, 
d  the  Philippines  jointly  proposed  that  the  pro- 
of our  draft  resolution  include  a  new  para- 
faph  stating  that  positive  steps  to  promote  respect 
r  human  rights  "can  be  taken  without  prejudice 
the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  covenants 
>i  human  rights,  including  the  measures  of  im- 
ntation  provided  herein,  it  being  understood 
is  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  review  upon 
: i ling  into  force  of  the  covenants  together 
. ensures  of  implementation."    This  amend- 
snt  was  adopted  by  17-0-1  (United  States). 
The  Soviet  delegation,  in  an  obvious  effort  to 
(jibarrass  the  United  States  by  references  to  the 
•■aft  covenants,  racial  discrimination,  and  self- 

•  termination,  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
-t  operative  paragraph  to  provide  that  states 
mid  also  report  on  measures  "taken  to  imple- 

the   rights   enumerated   in   the   Universal 

ration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  draft  in- 

rnational  covenants  on  human  rights,  including 

]e  legislative  and  other  measures  adopted  by 

lata  to  combat  discrimination  based  on  race, 

jtional  origin,  sex  or  language,  and  also  the 

n»    taken    by     States     responsible     for     the 

<•  ministration  of  Non-Self-Governing  and  Trust 

rritories  to  implement  the  right  of  self-cletermi- 

tion."    This  amendment  was  rejected  by  4  in 

vor   (Soviet  bloc-India),   11   against,  with  3 

(ions  (Greece,  Iraq,  Lebanon). 

The  Lebanese  delegation,  desiring  to  include  a 

:ference  to  self-determination  without  any  ref- 

■  'nee  to  the  draft  covenants,  proposed  an  amend- 

•nt  to  include  references  in  the  first  and  second 

•  erative  paragraphs  to  "rights  enumerated  in  the 
niversal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  to 
e  right  of  self-determination."     The  two  ref- 

•ences  to  the  Universal  Declaration  were  adopted 

15-0-3   (Australia,  United  Kingdom,  United 

-  .  and  the  two  references  to  the  right  of 

^-determination  were  accepted  by  11  in  favor  to 

ost    i  Australia,   China,   France,  Norway, 

irkev,   United   Kingdom),   with    1    abstention 

"nited  States). 
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The  resolution  as  amended  was  adopted  by  13  to 
4  (Australia,  France,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom), 
with  1  abstention  (Norway).  (For  text,  see  an- 
nex I.)  This  impressive  vote  was  most  gratifying 
to  our  delegation.  It  resulted  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  we  had  made  every  possible  effort,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  four  sessions  of  the  Commission 
and  between  sessions,  to  accommodate  the  views 
of  other  governments,  the  specialized  agencies,  the 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and  the  Secre- 
tariat. We  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  have  the 
final  text — the  seventh  version  submitted  by  our 
delegation — reflect  the  views  of  all  concerned. 
Thanks  to  these  extensive  consultations  and  de- 
bates, all  the  Latin  American  and  Arab-Asian 
delegations  were  able  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 
In  fact,  we  succeeded  in  meeting  the  technical  ob- 
jections of  the  Soviet-bloc  delegations  so  that 
even  they  could  apparently  find  no  plausible  rea- 
son for  voting  against  the  resolution.  We  re- 
gretted that  four  of  the  Western  delegations  felt 
obliged  to  vote  negatively,  primarily  because  of 
their  strong  opposition  to  the  reference  to  the  right 
of  self-determination,  which  they  felt  was  inap- 
propriate and,  indeed,  unacceptable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  new  reporting  system. 

Studies  of  Specific  Rights 

At  the  1953  session  the  U.S.  delegation  intro- 
duced, as  the  second  part  of  its  three-point  action 
program,  a  draft  resolution  on  studies  of  specific 
rights  or  groups  of  rights,  to  be  undertaken  by 
an  expert  adviser  appointed  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  As  in  the  case  of  the  draft  resolution 
on  annual  reports,  the  Commission  at  its  1953  and 
1954  sessions  did  not  take  action  on  this  draft 
resolution,  but  at  the  1955  session  it  included  the 
principle  of  studies  in  the  work  program  for  fu- 
ture sessions. 

At  this  session  our  delegation  introduced  a 
fourth  version  of  its  draft  resolution,  which  was 
considerably  shortened  and  condensed.  In  partic- 
ular, this  draft  omitted  the  previous  detailed  list  of 
sources  of  information  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  ex- 
pert adviser.  This  draft,  like  the  version  intro- 
duced in  1955,  proposed  as  the  first  subject  for 
study  the  right  of  everyone  to  be  free  from  arbi- 
trary arrest,  detention,  and  exile.  This  right, 
taken  from  article  9  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  seemed  to  our  delegation  to  be 
particularly  important  and  suitable  for  study  at 
this  time. 
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The  streamlined  draft  resolution  submitted  at 
this  session  provided  merely  that  the  expert  ad- 
viser should  utilize  "published  material  and  writ- 
ten statements  necessary  for  the  study."  Repre- 
sentatives of  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines questioned  this  general  provision  and  urged 
us  to  return  to  the  more  specific  listing  of  sources 
that  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  drafts.  To  ac- 
commodate their  views  our  delegation  revised  the 
text  to  provide  that  material  should  be  drawn 
from  the  following  sources:  (i)  governments  of 
states  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
specialized  agencies,  (ii)  the  Secretary-General, 
(iii)  specialized  agencies,  (iv)  nongovernmental 
organizations,  and  (v)  writings  of  recognized 
scholars  and  scientists.  The  specific  reference  to 
governments  of  states  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  the  specialized  agencies  was  designed 
to  avoid  any  future  controversy  over  the  question 
whether  communications  should  be  sent  to  the 
Communist  regimes  controlling  areas  outside  the 
United  Nations  system. 

With  regard  to  the  method  for  conducting  the 
study,  our  delegation  argued  continually,  as  it 
had  in  previous  sessions,  in  favor  of  an  independ- 
ent expert  adviser  appointed  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  It  became  obvious,  however,  that  even 
some  who  supported  the  proposal  had  misgivings 
over  this  procedure.  They  feared  that  an  inde- 
pendent person,  serving  in  his  personal  capacity 
and  utilizing  unofficial  materials,  might  be  unduly 
critical  of  governments.  Lebanon,  India,  and 
others  suggested  that  the  study  be  undertaken 
by  a  committee  of  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Our  delegation  offered  a  compromise  formula 
(in  the  form  of  a  corrigendum  to  the  resolution) 
by  which  the  study  would  be  undertaken  by  an 
expert  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  four  offi- 
cers of  the  Commission.  This  compromise  did  not 
satisfy  other  delegations,  and  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  Greece,  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, providing  for  a  Committee  of  Four  to  be 
elected  by  the  Commission,  was  adopted  by  9  in 
favor,  2  against  (United  Kingdom,  United 
States),  with  7  abstentions. 

The  Commission  also  adopted  an  amendment — 
proposed  by  Chile,  China,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  and 
the  Philippines — to  add  to  the  preamble  a  para- 
graph stating  that  certain  positive  steps  to  pro- 
mote human  rights  can  be  taken  without  prejudice 
to  the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  Covenants 
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on  Human  Rights,  including  the  measures  o 
plementation  provided  therein.  This  paragra 
was  adopted  by  14r-0-4  (United  States,  Sov; 
bloc).  To  make  this  draft  resolution  confou 
to  the  one  on  annual  reports  in  another  respe, 
our  delegation  revised  the  text  to  state  that  a' 
comments  resulting  from  studies  should  be  "of  i 
objective  and  general  character." 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  our  delegatii 
submitted  four  revisions  (including  the  corrigc- 
dum  mentioned  earlier)  of  its  draft  resoluti', 
which  was  the  fourth  version  of  the  text  ori  - 
nally  introduced  in  1953.  Thus,  the  final  text  i 
adopted  was  the  eighth  in  this  series,  incorpor  - 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  amendments,  comments,  al 
suggestions  over  the  past  3  years.  The  resolut:  l 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  11  in  favor,  3  agair, 
(Soviet  bloc),  with  4  abstentions  (Austra '., 
France,  Mexico,  United  Kingdom).  (For  t€^ 
see  annex  II.) 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session  the  Commiss  l 
elected  the  representatives  of  the  following  f<r 
states  to  form  the  Committee  of  Four :  Chile,  N  - 
way,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines.  Althoia 
this  first  study  still  requires  the  approval  of 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  session  a 
July-August,  the  Committee  held  an  organi  - 
tional  meeting  and  elected  Mr.  Serrano  (Phil  - 
pines)  as  chairman-rapporteur. 

Advisory  Services 

Last  year  the  Commission  adopted  a  resolut  n 
on  advisory  'services,  which  constituted  one  p  i 
of  the  U.S.  action  program.  This  resolution  i  s 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Economic  id 
Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  whh 
consolidated  all  of  the  previous  resolutions  n 
advisory  services  with  regard  to  freedom  of  inJ  '- 
mation,  status  of  women,  and  discrimination  id 
minorities.  The  resolution  provided  that  i 
Secretary-General  should  report  regularly  to  ie 
Commission,  and  his  first  report  was  before  i< 
Commission  at  this  session.  Meanwhile  the  &  >- 
commission  had  transmitted  to  the  Commissic  a 
draft  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary-Gem  il 
to  consult  with  governments  about  the  possibi  v 
of  arranging  for  seminars  in  the  field  of  discri  i- 
nation  and  minorities. 

Mr.  Serrano,  with  my  support,  suggested  Ut 
the  Commission  could  save  time  by  dealing  v  h 
both  aspects  of  the  question  of  advisory  servis. 
A  draft  resolution  was  circulated  by  Mexico,  1 1 
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tan.  the  Philippines,  and  the  United  States, 
hieh  noted  that  the  General  Assembly  had 
uthorized  three  kinds  of  assistance — advisory 
irvioes,  fellowships  and  scholarships,  and  sem- 
mrs — and  noted  the  emphasis  given  to  seminars 
v  reports  of  both  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
jbcommission.  The  resolution  requested  the 
ocretary-General  to  explore,  in  consultation  with 
overnments  and  specialized  agencies  and  in  ac- 
>rdanee  with  the  General  Assembly  resolution, 
ith  a  reference  to  a  paragraph  dealing  with  non- 
overnmental  organizations,  the  desirability  of 
olding  seminars  in  the  field  of  human  rights, 
specially  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  dis- 
rimination  and  protection  of  minorities.  This 
raft  resolution,  which  incorporated  a  number  of 
ibjects  made  during  the  debate,  provoked  little 
introversy.  In  introducing  the  resolution  I  read 
telegram  received  from  our  delegation  to  the 
omniission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  meeting  at 
eneva,  which  quoted  a  resolution  on  advisory 
'rvices  just  adopted  by  that  Commission  on  the 
=*  of  seminars  in  the  field  of  political  rights ;  and 
ar  joint  draft  resolution  made  reference  to  that 
'solution. 

The  joint  draft  resolution  was  adopted  by 
KM  (Australia,  Chile,  China,  United  King- 
3m).2  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  ab- 
ained  because  of  their  continuing  skepticism 
>out  this  subject;  Chile,  because  it  considered 
i at  the  Commission  had  not  yet  given  adequate 
tention  to  the  report  of  the  subcommission ;  and 
hina,  because  it  felt  that  special  emphasis  on  the 
;e  of  seminars  was  premature  at  this  time. 

)ther  Questions" 

When  the  Commission  rearranged  the  provi- 
onal  agenda,  P.  D.  Morosov  (U.S.S.R.)  sug- 
?sted  that  under  item  3,  "Development  of  the 
"ork  of  the  United  Nations,"  there  be  added  a 
ibitem,  "(d)  Other  questions."  Mr.  Morosov 
ibsequently  introduced  two  draft  resolutions,  one 
-oposing  that  the  Commission  add  the  Draft 
eclaration  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  to  the 
renda  for  the  next  session  and  the  other  inviting 
ie  subcommission  to  prepare  at  its  1957  session  "a 
raft  international  convention  prohibiting  dis- 
lmination  in  education  on  grounds  of  race, 
•lour,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other 
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beliefs,  nationality  or  social  origin,  property  or 
other  status." 

Mr.  Morosov  stressed  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting discrimination  in  education,  the  need  for 
a  separate  convention  on  this  subject,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  speeding  up  the  preparation  of  such 
a  convention.  Our  delegation  and  others  argued 
that  the  report  on  this  subject  was  still  before  the 
subcommission,  which  had  yet  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission.  In  the  light  of 
these  objections  Mr.  Morosov  withdrew  his  draft 
resolutions. 

The  Soviet  draft  resolution  proposing  that  the 
Draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  be 
added  to  the  agenda  for  next  year  was  adopted  by 
18-0-0.  A  French  resolution  proposing  that  the 
right  of  asylum  be  added  to  the  agenda  was 
adopted  by  15-0-2  (Australia,  United  Kingdom), 
with  Lebanon  absent.  The  Australian  and  United 
Kingdom  delegations  abstained  because  they 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  useful  to  debate  this 
subject  in  view  of  the  widely  differing  positions 
taken  by  member  governments. 

Our  delegation  and  the  Mexican  delegation 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  draft  resolution  concerning 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  Our  two  delegations 
pointed  out  that  this  anniversary  would  fall  on 
December  10,  1958,  and  that  early  preparation 
would  be  required  if  the  date  were  to  be  properly 
celebrated.  Our  joint  draft  resolution  proposed 
that  the  Commission  appoint  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  its  four  officers  to  prepare  the  necessary 
plans,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General, 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion and  other  specialized  agencies,  and  interested 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  16-0-1  (Iraq).3 
The  Iraqi  representative  explained  that  he  had 
abstained  because  of  the  fact  that  human  rights 
were  being  flagrantly  violated  in  the  Near  East. 

Membership  of  the  Subcommission 

The  Commission  was  required  to  take  a  decision 
on  the  membership  of  the  Subcommission  on  the 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities,  as  the  3-year  terms  of  the  present  12 
members  would  expire  at  the  end  of  195G.     There 
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appeared  to  be  a  consensus  that  the  present  mem- 
bership would  be  reelected  for  another  3-year 
term.  I  pointed  out,  however,  the  importance  of 
eventually  including  in  the  subcommission  na- 
tionals from  some  of  the  16  new  member  states. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Max  Sorensen  (Denmark) 
had  stated  that  he  could  no  longer  serve  in  the 
subcommission,  the  Commission  extended  the  term 
of  office  of  the  other  11  members  to  December  31, 
1959,  and  later  elected  Vieno  Voitto  Saario  (Fin- 
land) to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Ortega  (Chile)  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion proposing  that  the  membership  of  the  sub- 
commission  be  increased  from  12  to  15  to  provide 
for  experts  from  some  of  the  16  new  member 
states.  Our  delegation  and  others,  while  agreeing 
that  such  experts  should  at  some  time  be  included 
in  the  subcommission,  urged  that  no  action  be 
taken  until  a  decision  had  been  reached  about  the 
future  size  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  of  its  functional  commissions.  An  Australian 
motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  on  the  Chilean  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  13  to  3  (Chile,  Greece, 
India),  with  1  abstention  (Pakistan). 

Report  of  the  Subcommission 

Many  aspects  of  the  report  of  the  eighth  session 
of  the  subcommission  were  discussed,  but  action 
was  taken  on  only  two  specific  points — the  geo- 
graphic scope  of  the  studies  being  undertaken  by 
the  subcommission  and  the  calling  of  another  con- 
ference of  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Serious  controversy  had  developed  in  the  sub- 
commission  in  January  1956  over  the  geographic 
scope  of  the  projected  studies  in  discrimination. 
The  terms  of  reference,  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, provided  that  these  studies  should  be  "on  a 
global  basis."  The  special  rapporteur  on  discrimi- 
nation in  education  had  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  send  a  communication  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  requesting  information.  The  Secre- 
tary-General initially  declined  to  send  such  a  com- 
munication,  but  later  in  the  session  of  the  subcom- 
mission lie  indicated  that  he  would  transmit  a 
communication  on  request  from  the  special  rap- 
porteur.  Similar  questions  bad  already  arisen 
with  regard  to  communications  to  East  Germany 
;iikI  mighl  arise  in  connection  with  North  Korea, 
North  Viet-Nam,  and  Outer  Mongolia. 

I  n  order  to  Bolve  t  his  problem  our  delegat  ion,  to- 
gether with  China  and  the  Philippines,  submitted 
a  draff  resolution  specifying  that  the  studies  of 
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the  subcommission  should  relate  to  states  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agen^ 
cies.  The  resolution  also  dealt  with  other  aspect* 
of  the  subcommission's  report  and  provided  thai 
the  Commission  would  take  note  of  it  "with  ap^ 
preciation."  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  11 
in  favor,  3  against  (Soviet  bloc),  with  4  absten- 
tions (Australia,  India,  Iraq,  Lebanon). 

In  the  spring  of  1955  a  Conference  of  Non  | 
Governmental  Organizations  Interested  in  thti 
Eradication  of  Prejudice  and  Discrimination  way 
held  at  Geneva  under  United  Nations  auspice^ 
The  conference  was  attended  by  representative' 
of  97  nongovernmental  organizations  and  chaired 
by  a  former  President  of  France,  Vincent  AurioH 
The  conference  was  widely  regarded  as  a  usefu 
undertaking,  and  its  recommendations  were  conJ 
sidered  by  the  subcommission  last  January.  ^J 
proposal  that  a  second  conference  be  held  was  sub-; 
mitted  to  the  Commission  by  18  of  the  nongovern 
mental  organizations. 

The  French  delegation  introduced  a  draft  reso.j 
lution  calling  the  attention  of  the  Economic  annj 
Social  Council  to  the  recommendation  of  the  com 
f erence  that  a  second  conference  on  discrimination) 
be  convened,  if  possible,  within  2  years.    The  drat- 
resolution  was  subsequently  revised  to  request  tha- 
the   nongovernmental    organizations    state   thei| 
views  on  the  date,  duration,  program,  objectives 
and  methods  of  this  second  conference,  so  that  th 
subcommission  and  the  Commission  might  conside 
these  views  at  their  1957  sessions.     The  recoir 
mendations  of  these  two  organs  would  then  b( 
considered  by  the  Council.    This  revised  text  wa 
adopted  by   15-0-1    (Pakistan),   with  Iraq  an 
Lebanon  absent.4 

Significance  of  Session 

This  session  was  in  many  ways  the  most  suo 
cessful  of  the  four  I  have  attended  as  Unite 
States  representative.  There  seemed  to  be  a  gei 
era!  desire  for  cooperation  and  for  reconciliatio 
of  differing  views.  In  contrast  to  their  cold-wa 
tactics  in  the  past,  the  three  Soviet-bloc  delegi 
tions  refrained  from  making  propaganda  attacl 
against  the  West.  Most  important,  the  Commi: 
sion  agreed  to  move  ahead  along  lines  of  practioj 
action — to  consider  each  year  the  progress  achievi 
in  the  field  of  human  rights,  based  upon  repor 
from  governments,  to  make  a  thorough  study  ( 


4  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.  4/730. 
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M  right  or  group  of  rights  at  a  time,  and  to  pro- 
ide  for  advisory  services  upon  request  of  govern- 
lonis.  The  Commission  agreed,  in  effect,  that 
toe  activities  were  supplementary  to  the  draft 
prenants,  on  which  it  had  devoted  so  much  time 
i  the  past,  and  should  go  forward  while  the  draft 
(vonants  are  still  before  the  General  Assembly. 
A-  1  stated  during  one  of  the  debates  at  this 
ssion  :  '  '•The  United  States  views  with  concern 
ie  violations  of  human  rights  in  many  parts  of 
e  world — violations  that  are  accepted  by  some 
nntries  as  part  of  their  political  and  social  sys- 
ms.  We  feel,  as  many  other  delegations  do,  that 
|s  ( lommission  has  a  responsibility  to  do  all  it  can 

further  human  rights  throughout  the  world,  to 
e  every  means  possible — education,  exchange  of 
formation,  public  opinion — to  further  human 
jhts.  We  also  realize  that  many  countries  are 
niggling  under  difficulties  and  would  benefit  by 
i  exchange  of  ideas  and  discussions  with  other 
untries.  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  sincerely  wishing 
progress  in  the  field  of  human  rights  that 
e  United  States  has  put  forward  its  action  pro- 
am.  This  is  a  practical  program  designed 
nply  to  establish  a  wider  observance  of  and 
beet  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
ms  throughout  the  world.  .  .  . 
;iThere  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
matter  how  modestly  we  start  in  this  program 

advisory  services,  objective  reporting,  and 
;cial  studies,  it  will  be  a  program  welcomed 
roughout  the  world,  a  program  that  can  grow 
th  time  and  be  progressively  helpful  to  all  of 
r  countries." 


NEX    I— RESOLUTION   ON   ANNUAL    REPORTS 

.  doc.  E/CN.  4/726 

Tie  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 

Considering  that  by  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  pledged  them- 

o  take  joint  and  separate  action  to  promote  uni- 

sal  respect  for.  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and 

damental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 

.  language  or  religion, 

lering  that  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 

hts    s.ts   forth   the  goals   toward   which   all   Member 

f    the    United    Nations   should    strive,    both    by 

ir  own  efforts  and  through  international  co-operation, 

he  promotion  of  human  rights, 

i ■'/  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  respect  for, 

observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 

is  and  to  stimulate  Governments  of  Member  States 

D.S.   U.N.  press  release  2367  dated  Mar.  8,  1956. 
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to   press   forward   toward  attaining  the  goals   set  forth 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 

Convinced  that  certain  positive  steps  to  promote  respect 
for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  can  lie  taken  without  prejudice  to  the  adoption 
and  ratification  of  the  covenants  on  human  rights,  in- 
cluding the  measures  of  implementation  provided  therein, 
it  being  understood  that  this  resolution  shall  be  subject 
to  review  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  covenants 
together  with  measures  of  implementation, 

Desiring  to  obtain  from  each  Member  State  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies  informa- 
tion on  developments  and  progress  achieved  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  and  measures  taken  to  safeguard  human 
liberty  in  its  metropolitan  area  and  trust  and  non-self- 
governing  territories,  with  a  view  to  learning  the  results 
obtained  and  difficulties  encountered  in  their  work  for 
the  wider  observance  of,  and  respect  for,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  throughout  the  world, 

Having  adopted  as  part  of  its  programme  of  future 
work  the  consideration  of  general  developments  and  prog- 
ress achieved  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  measures 
taken  to  safeguard  human  liberty,  taking  into  account  in- 
formation furnished  for  publication  in  the  Yearbook  on 
Human  Rights,  and  additional  reports  from  Member 
States  and  from  specialized  agencies  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  any  further  specific  resolution  with  respect  to 
reports  adopted  by  the  Commission, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  special  responsibilities  of  other 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies in  the  promotion  of  human  rights  and  the  facilities 
the  latter  may  have  for  obtaining  necessary  information 
from  their  Member  States, 

1.  Decides  to  consider  general  developments  and  prog- 
ress achieved  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  measures 
taken  to  safeguard  human  liberty  in  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies 
relating  to  the  rights  enumerated  in  the  Universal  Declar- 
ation of  Human  Rights  and  to  the  right  of  peoples  to 
self-determination,  taking  into  account  information  fur- 
nished for  publication  in  the  Yearbook  on  Human  Rights 
and  the  additional  reports  from  Member  States  and  from 
specialized  agencies  referred  to  hereinafter ;  and  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  such  comments, 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  an  objective  and 
general  character,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  and  re- 
ports, as  it  deems  appropriate ; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
request  that  each  Member  State  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  specialized  agencies  transmit  annually  to  the 
Secretary-General  a  report  describing  developments  and 
progress  achieved  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  mea- 
sures taken  to  safeguard  human  liberty  in  its  metropoli- 
tan area  and  trust  and  non-self-governing  territories, 
such  report  to  deal  with  the  rights  enumerated  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  with  the 
right  of  peoples  to  self-determination  and  to  supplement 
the  information  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Year- 
book on  Human  Rights  and  to  make  reference  to  any 
relevant  portions  of  reports  already  submitted  to  an- 
other organ  of  the  United  Nations  or  to  a  specialized 
agency ; 
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3.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  call 
the  attention  of  each  Member  State  to  the  advisability  of 
setting  up  an  advisory  body,  composed  of  experienced 
and  competent  persons,  to  assist  their  Government  in  the 
preparation  of  its  report ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  a  brief 
summary  of  the  reports  upon  a  topical  basis ; 

5.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  invite 
the  specialized  agencies,  in  respect  of  rights  coming 
within  their  purview,  to  transmit  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General a  report  on  a  topical  basis  summarizing  the 
information  which  they  receive  from  their  Member  States, 
and  to  co-operate  in  the  full  realization  of  the  aim  set 
forth  in  this  resolution. 


ANNEX       II— RESOLUTION      ON      STUDIES      OF 
SPECIFIC  RIGHTS 

U.N.  doc.  E/CN.  4/727 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 

Considering  that  by  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  take  joint  and  separate  action  to  promote  univer- 
sal respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language  or  religion, 

Considering  that  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  sets  forth  goals  toward  which  all  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  should  strive,  both  by  their  own 
efforts  and  through  international  co-operation,  in  the 
promotion  of  human  rights, 

Desiring  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
for  wider  observance  of,  and  respect  for,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms, 

Convinced  that  certain  positive  steps  to  promote  re- 
spect for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  can  be  taken  without  prejudice  to  the 
adoption  and  ratification  of  the  covenants  on  human 
rights,  including  the  measures  of  implementation  provided 
therein, 

Having  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  programme  of  future 
work,  the  undertaking  of  studies  of  specific  rights  or 
groups  of  rights,  stressing  general  developments,  progress 
achieved,  and  measures  taken  to  safeguard  human  lib- 
erty, with  such  recommendations  as  may  be  necessary, 

Recognizing  that  such  studies  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existing  conditions,  the  re- 
sults obtained,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  work 
of  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  for  the  wider  observance  of,  and  respect 
for,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 

Hearing  in  mind  the  special  responsibilities  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  as  regards  certain  human  rights, 

1.  Decides 

(a)  To  undertake  studies  of  specific  rights  or  groups 
of  rights  in  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  the  specialized  agencies  and  to  stress  in  these  studies 
general  developments,  progress  achieved  and  measures 
taken  id  safeguard  human  liberty,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions of  an  objective  and  general  character  as  may  be  nec- 
essary ;  and 


(b)  To  select,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Eeonor; 
and  Social  Council,  specific  subjects  for  study,  provicl 
that  no  subject  shall  be  selected  which  can  more  app. 
priately  be  studied  by  another  organ  of  the  United  I- 
tions  or  by  a  specialized  agency ; 

2.  Decides  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  CommiagM 
consisting  of  four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  Comn- 
sion,  which  shall, 

(a)  Prepare  the  study,  bearing  in  mind  the  terms f 
sub-paragraph  (a)  of  operative  paragraph  1  hereof,  wi 
such  assistance  from  the  Secretariat  as  it  may  requ  , 
utilizing  published  material  and  written  statements  ne(- 
sary  for  the  study,  such  material  to  be  drawn  from  • 
following  sources:  (i)  governments  of  States  Members  f 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies,  ti- 
the Secretary-General,  (iii)  specialized  agencies,  (i 
non-governmental  organizations  in  consultative  relati  - 
ship  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  (v)  w^f 
ings  of  recognized  scholars  and  scientists ; 

(b)  Proceed  with  the  work  of  the  study  with  a  vr 
to  submitting  a  preliminary  report  at  the  session  of 
Commission  following  its  appointment  and,  if  possibla 
complete  report  at  the  succeeding  session ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  assist  the  ee 
mittee  in  the  study ; 

4.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  hre 
the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  i  >• 
cialized  agencies,  in  transmitting  the  reports  requesd 
under  the  resolution  on  annual  reports,  to  deal  in  j> 
ticular  with  the  right  or  groups  of  rights  currently  selec  d 
for  study  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution ; 

5.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  in-  e 
the  specialized  agencies  and  the  non-governmental  :- 
ganizations  in  consultative  relationship  with  the  Econo  c 
and  Social  Council  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  I 
resolution ;  and 

6.  Decides  to  select,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  I  > 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  as  its  first  subject  for  st  y 
the  right  of  everyone  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  arrt, 
detention  and  exile. 


Teaching  About  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies 

Statement  by  Richard  F.  Pedersen 1 

The  importance  of  an  informed  world  ophi'n 
about  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  underei- 
mated.  The  distinguished  delegate  from  Indce- 
sia  [Aris  Munandar]  brought  out  in  his  opemg 
remarks  the  significance  which  was  attached  to  i  ii 
informed  world  opinion  by  the  founding  fatlrs 
of  this  organization.  We  can  be  pleased  that  s  sb 
a  large  number  of  countries  have  replied  to  ie 


1  Made  in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  if. 
26  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  2407  dated  May  3).  ''. 
Pedersen  was  adviser  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Cou  11. 
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juiry  from  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Di- 
.•tor-General  of  Unksco  on  the  work  being  done 
their  own  countries  in  spreading  information 
out  the  United  Nations.  Over  40  countries 
.ve  replied.  If  our  significant  role  as  a  world 
rum  is  to  be  understood  by  the  peoples  of  the 
>rld,  and  if  we  are  to  have  their  support,  they 
oat  have  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  pos- 
>le. 

The  reports,  of  course,  do  not  reveal  as  great  an 
nount  of  information  as  we  would  have  desired, 
id  we  hope  that  by  the  time  the  next  report  is 
tide  there  will  be  further  significant  progress  in 
e  knowledge  of  United  Nations  documents  and 
the  discussion  of  the  United  Nations  among 
ople  around  the  world. 

Like  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  has 
lecentralized  school  system.  Responsibility  for 
rricula,  for  direction  of  the  schools,  and  for  fi- 
ncing  school  operations  is  in  the  hands  of  State 
id  local  authorities.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
ivate  education  in  the  United  States  and  a  great 
al  of  voluntary  effort,  both  at  the  adult  level  and 
extracurricular  activities  in  schools,  through 
hich  knowledge  about  the  United  Nations  is 
ade  available.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
rengths  of  our  own  school  system,  inasmuch  as  it 
lies  upon  local  initiative  and  educated  interest 
1  great  importance  among  the  people  them- 
lves.  The  significant  amount  of  interest  in  the 
hool  systems  of  the  United  States  about  the 
nited  Nations  does  not  stem  from  Government 
rection  or  from  pressure  by  the  Government  but 
ems  out  of  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  United 
ates  to  learn  and  understand  the  United 
ition?. 

This  decentralization,  of  course,  does  cause  some 
fficulties  when  we  attempt  to  obtain  information 
report  to  the  United  Nations  on  what  is  being 
me  in  our  schools.  Accordingly,  when  we  were 
quested  to  prepare  the  report  reflected  in  the 
x-ument  before  us,2  the  Office  of  Education  in 
ngton  had  to  make  a  special  effort  to  collect 
ie  information.  The  time  available  for  the  prep- 
•ution  of  the  material  was  very  short,  but  in- 
liries  were  addressed  to  the  chief  school  officers 


'Teaching  of  the  Purposes  and  Principles,  the  Struc- 
re  and  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Special- 
id  Agencies  in  Schools  and  Educational  Institutions  of 
<mbtr  States:  Report  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
*Hed  Nations  and  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO, 
-V  doc.  E/2837  dated  Mar.  16,  1956. 


in  all  of  our  States  and  territories,  asking  their 
cooperation  in  gathering  information  from  schools 
at  all  levels  of  instruction.  Similar  letters  were 
sent  to  private  institutions,  and  approximately  a 
thousand  additional  inquiries  were  issued  from 
"Washington,  while  some  States,  county  and  dis- 
trict superintendents  distributed  inquiries  to 
schools  under  their  authority.  Furthermore,  con- 
tact was  made  by  letter  or  personal  interview  with 
the  United  States  National  Commission  for 
Unesco,  officers  of  national  organizations  such  as 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  56  local  Councils 
on  World  Affairs,  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  United  States  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations.  We  received  a  very  large  re- 
sponse, which  was  enormously  gratifying,  both  in 
substance  and  as  evidence  that  people  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States  feel  responsibility  for  their 
children  learning  the  facts  about  the  United  Na- 
tions system. 

Evidence  of  Growing  Interest 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  com- 
pilation of  material  was  evidence  of  the  growing 
understanding  and  interest  in  the  United  Nations. 
A  few  examples  may  suffice  to  demonstrate  this. 
In  1955,  49  Governors  appointed  a  State  or  ter- 
ritorial chairman  for  commemoration  of  United 
Nations  Day.  In  1952,  there  were  12.  In  1955, 
there  were  1,500  local  committees  appointed  for 
United  Nations  Day,  whereas  in  1952  there  were 
only  297.  In  1955,  there  were  United  Nations 
Day  observances  of  some  kind  in  10,000  communi- 
ties, whereas  in  1952  there  were  observances  in 
slightly  over  5,000.  Even  in  requests  for  litera- 
ture which  have  been  addressed  to  the  United 
States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations  there  has 
been  a  similar  increase,  reaching,  in  1955,  41,000 
requests  from  a  total  in  1952  of  18,000.  This  in- 
dicates the  growing  awareness  of  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  and  interest  in  learning  about 
them  throughout  the  country. 

Another  interesting  result  which  came  out  of 
the  inquiries  was  that  a  great  deal  of  the  interest 
in  teaching  and  learning  about  the  United  Nations 
centers  around  special  days.  United  Nations  Day 
and  Week,  Human  Rights  Day,  and  the  "tricks 
or  treats"  program  of  Unicef  are  particularly 
mentioned  as  events  around  which  educational  and 
voluntary  organization  authorities  direct  their  ef- 
forts in  learning  about  the  United  Nations. 
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A  great  number  of  techniques  are  utilized  in 
educational  efforts  about  the  United  Nations,  and 
they  have  been  developed  at  all  levels  of  the  edu- 
cational process — in  the  elementary  schools,  in 
the  secondary  schools,  in  the  universities,  in  adult 
education,  and  even  in  preschool  education.  I 
would  like  to  give  just  one  example  of  the  types 
of  programs  available,  based  on  the  report  from 
the  State  of  New  York:  While  interdependence 
of  peoples  and  nations  is  stressed  in  each  year  of 
the  elementary  school  program,  special  attention 
to  the  United  Nations  as  an  organization  for  world 
peace  is  accorded  it  in  the  programs  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  in  New  York  State.  A  number 
of  techniques  are  employed  to  make  the  study  ef- 
fective: (1)  Panel  discussions  are  held  in  classes 
on  "The  United  Nations — Success  or  Failure"; 
(2)  pupils  make  reports  on  such  subjects  as  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons ;  (3)  schematic  charts 
are  made;  (4)  pupils  write  "who's  who"  accounts 
of  personalities  in  the  United  Nations  (perhaps 
about  someone  sitting  at  this  table)  ;  (5)  charts 
are  drawn  showing  the  similarities  and  differences 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations ; 
(6)  films  telling  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
in  resolving  disputes  are  shown  to  help  drive  home 
points  in  the  study;  (7)  classes  consider  conflict- 
ing statements  made  about  the  United  Nations  and 
the  role  of  the  organization. 

A  great  many  other  techniques  have  been  used. 
One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  is  the  system 
of  model  General  Assemblies,  which  has  been  very 
widely  used  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
Nations  Public  Information  Department  assists 
approximately  40  such  Assemblies  every  year  in 
the  United  States  by  providing  materials  and  in- 
formation about  United  Nations  activities.  Many 
other  special  events  are  also  held.  Frequently 
classes  study  other  countries  to  learn  about  their 
systems  of  government,  their  habits,  their  mores, 
and  their  position  in  the  world.  The  approach 
often  used  is  an  historical  approach  or  a  problem 
approach  on  questions  with  which  the  United  Na- 
t  ions  is  dealing.  One  of  the  most  significant  pro- 
grams, which  lias  been  carried  forward  over  a 
period  of  years,  has  been  the  essay  contest  on  the 
( Ihited  Nations.  In  1955,  over  3,280  schools  par- 
ticipated in  this  program,  the  winners  of  which 
received  free  trips  to  the  United  Nations  to  see  it 
in  opera)  ion.  I  should  not  close  this  part  of  our 
comments  without  mentioning  the  fact  that  as  part 
of  the  L954  conference  of  the  National  Education 


Association,  which  brings  together  outstandjj 
teachers  from  all  over  the  United  States,  over  4,'I 
teachers  spent  several  days  at  the  United  NatiJ 
Headquarters  learning  about  the  United  Nati* 
program. 

Availability  of  Materials 

One  of  the  matters  which  is  covered  by  the  joi 
resolution  presented  by  Ecuador,  the  NetherlaJ 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,3  rl 
which  has  been  an  important  aspect  of  the  GoM 
cil's  discussions,  is  the  question  of  availability! 
materials  for  use  in  schools  and  in  nongovel 
mental  organizations  and  otherwise.  Amerio 
educational  authorities,  as  reflected  in  their  I 
ports  to  the  Federal  Government,  have  reveaB 
that  a  number  of  useful  information  materials  : 
already  available. 

Various  publications  in  the  United  States  :J 
used  in  schools,  among  which  were  mentioned  im 
Weekly  Header,  Our  Times,  and  Junior  and  Sen  • 
Scholastic  as  being  magazines  which  carry  ma  - 
rials  on  the  United  Nations  and  in  October  f  4 
quently  carry  full  issues  specifically  dealing  wjj 
United  Nations  activities.  Other  materials 
interest  were  the  United  Nations  Review,  <» 
Handbook  on  the  United  Nations,  and  ti 
UNESCO  Courier. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  demonstrated  th 
there  is  a  need  for  further  materials  graded  > 
various  age  levels  for  appropriate  use  by  lod 
authorities.     Anecdotal  material,  folklore,  fib, 
and  other  matters  were  mentioned.     There  wo 
a  number  of  specific  suggestions  about  the  typ 
of  material  that  would  be  welcome.     Not  or' 
teachers,    but    Scout    leaders,     Sunday    Sch(. 
teachers,  librarians,  and  other  youth  leaders  ai 
constantly  in  search  of  inexpensive  and  attractb 
pamphlets  written  specifically  for  children  in  t  j 
elementary  grades.    At  the  elementary  and  int( 
mediate  levels,  there  is  a  need  for  graphically 
lustrated,  informative,  simply  worded  books  a) 
booklets.    They  should  be  of  a  size  convenient  • 
handle  and  colorful  in  design.    Concise,  accura 
and  lively  presentations  of  the  basic  facts  abo 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencii, 
written  with  the  average  teen-ager  in  mind,  al 
would  be  useful.    This  was  the  type  of  comme. 
which     was    received     on     the    availability 
materials. 

Now,  if  I  may  turn  to  the  role  which  the  Unit 

8  U.N.  doc.  E/L.708  dated  Apr.  25. 
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ions  might  play.     It  has  already  been  brought 

by  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
ted  Kingdom  [11.  D-  J.  Scott  Fox]  that,  inas- 
|  ts  responsibility  for  education  rests  with 
1  authorities  in  many  countries  and  not  with 

central  government,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
lid  not  ami  could  not  seek  to  pass  any  respon- 
lity  to  deal  with  educational  problems  to  inter  - 
onal  organizations.  This,  indeed,  has  already 
1  made  clear  in  paragraph  315  of  the  Secretary - 
ieral"s  report,  i.  e.,  that  the  writing,  publica- 
.  and  distribution  of  teaching  materials  in  the 
1  form  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  in  schools 

domestic  responsibility  and  that  neither  the 
ted  Nations  nor  Unesco  has  the  authority 
the  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  edu- 
onal  systems  of  member  states, 
in  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  need  for  material 
Kited  to  various  age  levels  that  can  be  used  by 
governmental  organizations,  educational  au- 
rities.  teachers,  or  other  youth  leaders,  insofar 
hey  may  find  it  possible  and  desirable.  There- 
?,  this  resolution,  as  has  been  brought  out  by 

distinguished  representative  of  the  United 
igdom,  suggests  that  this  type  of  material  on 
ited  Nations  work  might  be  prepared  by  the 
ited  Nations. 

phasis  on  Study 

would  also  like  to  comment  briefly,  if  I  may, 
the  paragraph  of  the  resolution  which  invites 
■ernments  of  member  states  to  encourage  in 
ir  educational  institutions,  through  appro- 
ate  means,  the  study  of  the  United  Nations  and 
cialized  agencies  and  the  participation  of  their 
ntrv  therein.  I  would  like  to  stress  two  things : 
■st,  the  study  of  the  United  Nations.  In  spite 
the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much 
ormation  on  the  United  Nations  system  avail- 
e  as  possible,  it  is  not  our  purpose  here,  and 
»uld  not  be  our  purpose,  to  indoctrinate  or  to 
>pagandize  children,  adults,  or  anyone  for  the 
ited  Nations.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  United 
ttes  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  information 
it  can  be  made  available,  good  or  bad,  about 
•cesses  or  failures,  the  greater  will  be  the  pos- 
ility  of  further  developing  an  educated  public 
inion  which  will  adequately  support  United 
tions  activities.    The  resolution,  therefore,  asks 

y  of  the  United  Nations, 
pecond,  the  resolution  also  brings  out  that  the 
ourairement  which  governments  should  give  to 

ie  J  I,   1956 


this  education  should  be  as  appropriate  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutional  arrangements  of  each 
government.  This  is  done  to  accommodate  to  the 
various  systems  of  government  and  particularly 
those  of  countries  which  have  a  decentralized  sys- 
tem. There  are  definite  limitations  on  the  action 
which  a  federal  government  such  as  that  of  the 
United  States  can  take  in  connection  with  educa- 
tional activities. 

The  role  of  nongovernmental  organizations  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  resolution  because  they  are 
so  significant  in  the  United  Nations.  Here  again 
we  would  agree  with  the  distinguished  represent- 
ative of  the  United  Kingdom  that  perhaps  the 
main  role  of  the  nongovernmental  organizations, 
particularly  those  in  consultative  status,  is  to  es- 
tablish contact  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  public  and  to  spread  information  about  the 
activities  of  our  organization.  We  look  in  par- 
ticular to  the  role  which  the  World  Federation  of 
United  Nations  Associations  can  play  in  dissemi- 
nating information  about  United  Nations  activi- 
ties around  the  world. 

Finally,  one  brief  comment  about  the  new  report 
which  the  resolution  suggests  for  consideration 
in  1960,  and  this  is  a  technical  comment.  The 
United  States  Government  would  appreciate,  in 
such  a  report,  if  the  cutoff  date  on  the  period  to 
be  covered  could  be  established  somewhat  earlier 
than  was  the  case  in  connection  with  the  present 
report.  If  we  are  to  consider  this  report  in  1960, 
for  instance,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  final 
date  of  coverage  of  the  report  set  in  the  middle 
of  1959,  so  that  governments  could  have  the  re- 
quest to  prepare  material  earlier  and  would  have 
a  fuller  opportunity  to  consult  appropriate  edu- 
cational authorities  to  obtain  material. 

The  report  before  us  is  an  important  advance, 
but  it  is  only  a  step  on  the  way.  Four  years  from 
now  we  hope  that  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations  can  be  represented  in  the  report  and  that 
the  scope  of  activity  will  expand  as  more  and  more 
people  learn  about  the  United  Nations  and  share 
their  information  with  others.4 


4  On  Apr.  26  the  Council  unanimously  adopted  L.708  as 
amended  (E/Res(XXI)/9  dated  May  3)  noting  the  in- 
creased interest  reported  from  all  areas  in  learning  about 
the  United  Nations ;  commending  the  nongovernmental 
organizations  for  their  valuable  contribution  to  dissemi- 
nating such  information ;  inviting  member  governments 
to  encourage  the  study  of  the  U.N.  and  the  specialized 
agencies ;  and  requesting  the  Secretary-General,  in  col- 
laboration with  UNESCO,  to  compile  a  similar  report  on 
the  subject  for  consideration  by  the  Council  in  1900. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Directing     Council,     Pan     American     Institute    of 
Geography  and  History 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
25  (press  release  283)  that  Eobert  H.  Randall, 
Assistant  on  Cartography,  Resources  and  Civil 
Works  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  is 
also  U.S.  representative  on  the  Commission  of 
Cartography  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History,  will  represent  the  U.S. 
Government  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Directing 
Council  of  the  Institute  at  Mexico  City,  May  28- 
June  4,  1956. 

The  Directing  Council,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  6th  General 
Assembly  of  the  Paigh  (Mexico  City,  June  25- 
August  6, 1955) ,  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tive aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  during  the 
periods  between  the  quadrennial  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  for  formulation  of  the  an- 
nual program  and  approval  of  the  budget.  It  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  American 
Republics. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  conven- 
tion on  international  civil  aviation.    Done  at  Montreal 
June  14,  1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  May  22,  1956. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  on  status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization, national  representatives  and  international  staff. 
Done  at  Ottawa  September  20,  1951.    Entered  into  force 
May  18,  1954.    TIAS  2992. 
Sir/nature:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  May  29,  1956. 

Postal  Services 

Universal   postal  convention,  with  flnal  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 


mail and  final  protocol   thereto.     Signed  at  Brusgj 

July  11,  1952.    Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.    TI ! 

2800. 

Ratification  deposited:  Syria,  May  4,  1956. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  j 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  f o  t 
January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Czechoslovakia  (with  reser. 
tion),  April  17,  1956;  Austria,  April  20,  1956. 


BILATERAL 


China 

Agreement  for  disposition  of  equipment  and  materials  1  • 
nished  by  the  United  States  and  no  longer  requi  I 
by  the  Republic  of  China.  Effected  by  exchange  t 
notes  at  Taipei  April  3,  1956.  Entered  into  force  A]  1 
3,  1956. 

Honduras 

Agreement  for  performance  by  members  of  Army  and  r 
Force  Missions  of  duties  specified  in  article  V  of  i 
military  assistance  agreement  of  May  20,  1954  (TU 
2975).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tegucigai 
April  17  and  25, 1956.    Entered  into  force  April  26,  Uf 

Peru 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  agreement  pursuant  o 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  »■ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455  9 
Stat.  44,  721).  Signed  at  Lima  May  7,  1956.  Ented 
into  force  May  7,  1956. 

Uruguay 

Agreement  for  disposition  of  equipment  and  maters 
furnished  by  the  United  States  under  the  militj 
assistance  agreement  of  June  30,  1952  (TIAS  27' i, 
and  no  longer  required  by  Uruguay.  Effected  by  £- 
change  of  notes  at  Montevideo  June  1  and  Septeni 
16,  1955.    Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  providing  for  reciprocal  customs  privileges 
consular  officers.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  it 
Washington  ;May  21,  1956.  Enters  into  force  2  weffl 
following  date  of  a  written  notification  from  the  (v- 
ernment  of  Yugoslavia  that  it  has  been  ratified. 


. 


1  Not  in  force. 


Confirmations 


The  Senate  on  May  29  confirmed  Theodore  C.  Aches 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Peru. 

The  Senate  on  May  29  confirmed  Ellis  O.  Briggs  t  be 
Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

The  Senate  on  May  29  confirmed  Walter  C.  Dow 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  Senate  on  May  29  confirmed  J.  Graham  Par 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  28  June  3 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Xews  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  May  28  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  Xo.  283  of  May  25. 
No.       Date  Subject 

f284  5/28  Delegation  to  Conference  on  Large 
Electric  High-Tension  Systems  (re- 
write). 

285  5/28    U.S.-Canadian  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

discussions. 

286  5/29    Discussions    on    U.S.-U.K.    telegraph 

services. 

287  5/31     Murphy :  testimony  on  mutual  security. 

288  5/31     U.X.   Command  statement  in  Korean 

Military  Armistice  Commission. 

289  5/31     Robertson :  Progress  in  Free  Viet-Xam. 

290  5/31     Hoover :  Petroleum  Imports. 
*291    5/31    Educational  exchange. 
*292    6/1      Educational  exchange. 

*Xot  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  year  1955  witnessed  no  lessening  of  American  interest  in  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  it  brought  no  end  to  the  difficult  and  complicated  problems 
which  have  come  to  the  United  States  from  this  vital  part  of  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  the  old,  basic  issues,  involving  the  re- 
surgent and  often  strident  nationalism  of  the  peoples  of  the  area, 
the  problem  of  self-determination  or  "colonialism,"  and  questions 
of  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries  still 
persisted  10  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  In 
addition,  important  individual  problems  such  as  the  Arab-Israel 
controversy,  Cyprus,  and  French  North  Africa  have  also  remained 
as  matters  of  American  concern,  whether  directly  or  otherwise, 
because  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world. 

This  63-page  booklet  surveys  significant  political  issues,  prob- 
lems of  regional  security,  mutual  security  programs  and  U.S.  tech- 
nical and  economic  assistance,  and  the  outlook  in  U.S.  policy. 

Copies  of  U.S.  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa — 
1 '955  are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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lie  Cost  of  Peace 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


Each  one  of  you  is  going  out  into  a  world  where 
yu  hope  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  world  which  United  States 
i  reign  policy  tries  to  provide. 

Today  we  have  peace ;  no  nation  is  at  war  with 
t3  United  States. 

Also,  we  have  many  blessings.  We  have  good 
i  ations  with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
"\e  do  not  fear  them  nor  do  they  fear  us.  We 
tide  with  each  other  and  our  peoples  visit  back 
sd  forth,  all  to  our  mutual  profit  and  enjoyment. 

For  that  peace,  and  for  those  blessings  that  we 
ejoy,  we  can  be  profoundly  grateful. 

But  all  of  this  is  not  to  be  had  for  nothing. 
( hers  before  you  have  gone  out  into  the  world 
Uh  eager  hopes.  But  those  hopes  ended  on  the 
fid  of  battle.  And  those  at  home  were  heavy  of 
lart.  And  the  means  for  economic  well-being 
vre  dissipated  in  the  wastages  of  war. 

That  kind  of  a  price,  paid  in  the  coin  of  war, 
1 11  always  be  paid  unless  men  are  willing,  in  time 
<  peace,  to  pay  to  preserve  peace. 

That  lesson  seems  never  to  be  learned.  The  il- 
teion  constantly  persists  that  peace  is  to  be  had 
]?rely  by  wanting  it.    If  that  were  true,  war 

)uld  have  been  abolished  many  centuries  ago. 
'ie  fact  is  that  to  keep  peace  is  as  hard,  indeed 
l.rder,  than  to  win  a  war.  Wars  have  been  won. 
lot  lasting  peace  has  never  yet  been  won.  To  win 
:  final  victory  over  war  will  take  planning  and 
:tion  that  is  farsighted,  well  calculated,  coura- 
;0us,  and  at  times  sacrificial.  Such  sacrifice  will 
required  under  conditions  less  dramatic  and 

>parently  less  urgent  than  those  of  war.     But 

ttce  will  never  be  enduring  as  long  as  men  re- 
vive for  war  their  finest  qualities  of  mind  and 

'irit.    Peace,  too,  has  its  price. 

'  Made  at  commencement  exercises  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
:e,  Ames,  Iowa  June  9  (press  release  307  dated  June  8). 


I  want  to  illustrate  that  in  terms  of  one  phase 
of  the  peace  effort  our  Nation  is  now  making. 
It  could  be  described  as  a  peace  insurance  policy, 
and  it  costs  about  $40  billion  a  year. 

Our  Peace  Insurance  Policy 

The  basic  elements  of  this  peace  insurance  policy 
are  drawn  from  early  and  successful  American 
foreign  policy.  We  go  back  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

In  1823  President  Monroe  proclaimed  to  the 
despotic  alliance  then  headed  by  Czarist  Russia 
that  "we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety" 
and  that  we  would  not  "behold  such  interposition 
in  any  form  with  indifference." 

It  was  indeed  farsighted  and  bold  for  our  young 
Nation  thus  to  identify  its  own  self-interest  with 
the  fate  of  freedom  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Yet  the  pronouncement  of  that  principle,  Webster 
recorded,  was  greeted  with  "one  general  glow  of 
exultation." 

That  principle  has  now  been  extended.  Its 
broadest  application  is  found  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  But  because  veto  power  makes 
United  Nations  action  undependable,  many  na- 
tions have  made  with  each  other  treaties  which 
embody  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Within  the  last  10  years  the  United  States, 
always  acting  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  has  made 
such  treaties  with  42  countries  of  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia. 

These  treaties  abolish,  as  between  the  parties, 
the  principle  of  neutrality,  which  pretends  that 
a  nation  can  best  gain  safety  for  itself  by  being 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  others.  This  has  in- 
creasingly become  an  obsolete  conception,  and, 
except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  it 
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is  an  immoral  and  shortsighted  conception.  The 
free  world  today  is  stronger,  and  peace  is  more 
secure,  because  so  many  free  nations  courageously 
recognize  the  now  demonstrated  fact  that  their 
own  peace  and  safety  would  be  endangered  by 
assault  on  freedom  elsewhere. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  under  present  condi- 
tions for  the  free  nations  merely  to  proclaim  their 
purpose  to  stand  together.  There  is  need  for 
forces-in-being  to  give  authority  to  those  words. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II,  the  United  States  had  little  military  strength  in 
being.  In  the  case  of  the  Korean  War,  our  initial 
strength  was  inadequate.  But  on  these  past  occa- 
sions the  conditions  of  warfare  gave  us  time  within 
which  to  build  up  our  strength. 

But  since  then,  man's  capacity  to  destroy  has 
suddenly  expanded  to  a  degree  that  passes  com- 
prehension. Today,  a  single  bomb  can  release 
destructive  power  equal  to  that  used  in  the  5 
years  of  World  War  II.  Potential  enemies  could 
destroy  so  much,  so  quickly,  if  initially  unop- 
posed, that  we  dare  not  gamble  on  developing 
military  power  after  an  attack  has  occurred.  To 
deter  aggression,  to  prevent  miscalculation,  we 
need  not  only  to  warn  but  to  back  that  warning  by 
forces-in-being  which  include  retaliatory  striking 
power.  That  is  why  our  peace  insurance  policy  is 
so  expensive. 

The  cost  of  our  United  States  military  establish- 
ment, at  home  and  abroad,  is  about  $36  billion  a 
year.  That  is  about  90  percent  of  the  total  of  a  lit- 
tle over  $40  billion  a  year  which  our  peace  insur- 
ance policy  costs. 

The  other  10  percent,  roughly  $4  billion,  goes  to 
promote  strength  in  other  lands  under  our  mutual 
security  program.  I  want  to  discuss  that  pro- 
gram and  explain  why  it  is  part  of  our  total  peace 
insurance  policy. 

I  shall  be  speaking  in  terms  of  expected  expendi- 
tures. But  to  keep  going  at  this  rate  we  shall  for 
next  year  need  an  appropriation  larger  than  ex- 
pected expenditures,  because  the  appropriation 
for  this  year  is  less  than  current  expenditures  by 
about  $1  billion. 

The  Far  East 

The  largest  expenditures  under  our  mutual  se- 
curity program  are  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East. 
They  help  strengthen  countries  with  which  we 
have  collective  defense  treaties.  This  area  is  to- 
day under  obvious  hostile  pressure. 


In  Korea  there  is  an  armistice.  But  the  Chint 
Communists  have  never  been  willing  to  make 
peace  which  would  unify  Korea  through  free  el< 
tions  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  N 
tions.  So  hostile  armed  forces  face  each  oth 
across  an  armistice  line. 

In  Taiwan  (Formosa),  where  the  Republic 
China  now  has  its  home,  there  is  the  consta 
menace  of  war.     The  Chinese  Communist  regii 
persistently  refuses  to  make  a  meaningful  renuni 
ation  of  force  covering  this  area. 

Then  there  is  Viet-Nam,  where  again  there  is  i 
armistice  but  no  formal  peace. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  we  have, 
treaties,  solemnly  recognized  that  an  armed  s 
tack  in  these  areas  would  be  dangerous  to  our  o\ 
peace  and  security.  And  Congress,  with  on 
four  dissenting  votes,  has  authorized  the  Pre; 
dent  to  use  United  States  forces  to  defend  Taiw 
( Formosa)  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  But  we 
not  want  it  to  be  necessary  to  fight  to  save  f  reedc 
in  these  areas.  Our  purpose  is  to  deter  war.  ; 
we  give  military  and  financial  aid  to  enable  t 
free  governments  there  to  maintain  their  o^ 
armed  forces  to  an  extent  which  we  and  th 
judge  reasonably  related  to  the  threat  of  aggri 
sion  and  our  coordinated  plans  to  prevent  it. 

We  expect  next  year  to  spend  about  $1.5  b 
lion  for  military  aid  and  defense-support  assi 
ance  in  this  area.  It  goes  mostly  to  the  Repi 
lies  of  Korea  and  China  and  to  the  three  natic 
of  Indochina.  There  are  lesser  amounts  for  otl 
area  allies — the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Jap; 

The  Middle  East 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Middle  East.  This  ai  i 
produces  the  oil  required  for  the  industry  of  We  ■ 
ern  Europe  and  for  the  military  establishment  f 
Nato.  If  this  were  unavailable,  it  would  invo  I 
tragedy  for  the  producing  countries,  which  | 
largely  dependent  upon  the  oil  royalties.  Also  t 
would  require  us  to  share  with  Europe  the  oil  - 
sources  of  this  hemisphere,  and  there  would  a 
scarcity  instead  of  plenty. 

So  we  assist  those  four  Middle  East  countrs 
which  hold  the  gateway  to  the  south  where  the  1 
reserves  are  located;  and  just  beyond  is  the  ga- 
way  to  Africa. 

The  estimate  of  expenditure  for  military  :i 
and  defense  support  for  these  countries  in  the  n  t 
year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800  million. 
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I  turn  next  to  Western  Europe.  There  the  mili- 
•y  forces  of  Nato  stand  guard  over  the  greatest 
lust  rial  and  military  treasure  that  there  is  with- 
the  free  world  except  for  the  United  States 
elf.  So  important  do  we  consider  this  area  that 
uly  six  divisions  of  the  United  States  Armed 
mee  are  stationed  in  Western  Europe  for  its 
fense.  The  European  members  of  Nato  them- 
ves  make  a  large  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
i  area.  However,  we  help  by  supplying  them 
th  certain  types  of  weapons,  the  cost  of  which 
in  our  mutual  security  budget. 
We  help  to  support  West  Berlin  as  a  symbol  of 
edom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  are  develop- 
l  bases  in  Spain,  and  this  involves  substantial 

We  also  think  it  prudent  to  help  Yugo- 
via.  so  long  as  it  remains  determined  to  main- 
n  genuine  independence.  It  does  not  have  the 
in  of  society  that  we  like.  But  Marshal  Tito 
tied  Moscow  and  won  out.  And  even  though 
it  struggle  is  today  calmed,  Yugoslavia  provides 
notable  example  of  national  independence  in 
stern  Europe. 

This  European  aspect  of  the  mutual  security 

gram  involves  an  estimated  cost  for  next  year 

i  approximately  $1  billion. 

The  expenditures  I  have  described  are  designed 

make  secure,  at  minimum  cost  to  us,  countries 

'  ose  safety  is  part  of  our  own  safety.   The  result- 

l;  widespread,  interlocking  system  of  security 

ivides,  as  a  valuable  byproduct,  diversified  loca- 

ns  around  the  globe  from  which  we  and  our 

lies  could  strike  back  at  an  aggressor  if  he  struck 

w  of  us.    Diversification,  in  this  respect,  is  im- 

)  nsely  valuable ;  for  launching  facilities  limited 

ja  single  area  could  be  wiped  out  by  an  initial 

i  ault.    Also,  the  present  system  enables  less  ex- 

e  planes  with  shorter  range  to  carry  out 
usions  which  otherwise  would  require  far  more 
!  tly  planes. 

Thus,  these  expenditures  serve  our  peace  and 
)  ■  safety. 

'-  nomic  Aid 

^here  remains  about  $700  million  to  be  accounted 
f .  or  about  2  percent  of  our  total  peace  insurance 
•'  t.  This  is  so-called  economic  aid.  The  primary 
Ppose  is  to  help  newly  independent  nations  and 
l<;  developed  countries  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pidence,  as  against  the  plotting  of  international 
C'ununism. 


As  the  Caracas  Resolution  pointed  out  in  rela- 
tion to  this  hemisphere,  if  international  com- 
munism obtains  control  of  the  political  institutions 
of  any  nation,  that  endangers  peace  and  security 
elsewhere.  This  portion  of  the  mutual  security 
program  offsets  efforts  by  hostile  forces  to  expand 
their  power  by  gaining  new  human  and  material 
resources  and  new  strategic  locations.  But  it  has 
a  broader  justification. 

The  United  States  has  far  and  away  the  most 
highly  developed  economy  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Our  productivity  almost  equals  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

Always  the  economically  developed  nations  have 
helped  less  developed  countries  to  develop.  We 
were  helped  from  Europe  when  we  were  beginning 
to  develop  this  continent.  That  is  a  law  of  social 
life  and  we  cannot  violate  it  except  at  our  peril. 

The  burden  on  us  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  part  of  our  economic  assistance  goes 
in  the  form  of  surplus  agricultural  products. 
Also,  upwards  of  $200  million  takes  the  form  of 
repayable  loans,  not  gifts. 

The  importance  of  this  economic  part  of  our 
peace  insurance  policy  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  pushing  its  own  in- 
terests by  means  of  credits  extended  to  other 
countries. 

The  new  Communist  tactics  make  it  more  than 
ever  imperative  that  we  should  continue,  and  per- 
haps enlarge,  the  economic  phase  of  our  mutual  se- 
curity program.  It  would  indeed  be  ironical  if 
we  should  drop  out  of  that  field  just  at  the  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  into  it. 

These  programs  which  I  have  described — $36 
billion,  plus  $3.3  billion,  plus  $700  million — make 
up  the  grand  total  of  about  $40  billion,  which  is 
the  annual  cost  of  our  peace  insurance  policy.  As 
to  the  $36  billion  spent  on  our  own  military  estab- 
lishment, there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  it  shall  be  spent.  But  few  deny  that  this  much 
money  should  be  spent.  There  is  more  controversy 
about  the  $4  billion  which  is  used,  in  ways  I  have 
described,  under  our  mutual  security  program. 

I  should  like  now  to  answer  some  questions  about 
that. 

No  "Give  Away" 

First  of  all,  is  this  a  "give  away"  program, 
whereby  Americans  are  taxed  merely  to  aid  for- 
eigners ? 

Emphatically  no.    I  hope  what  I  have  said  al- 
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ready  makes  that  clear.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
mutual  security  money  does  help  others.  But  no 
program  can  properly  be  labeled  "give  away" 
merely  because  it  helps  others.  Often  by  helping 
others  we  help  ourselves  more  effectively  than  we 
could  do  in  any  other  way.  That  is  the  case  with 
our  mutual  security  program.  It  makes  our  free- 
dom safer  by  creating  an  environment  of  freedom. 
The  decisive  reason  for  each  item  of  expense  is  our 
own  enlightened  self-interest. 

Let  me  be  specific  and  emphatic  on  this  point 
of  motivation:  not  a  single  dollar  is  sought  for 
this  program  for  any  reason  other  than  an  Ameri- 
can reason.  Our  Nation  has  recognized,  since  its 
infancy,  that  liberty  elsewhere  was  vital  to  our 
own  peace  and  safety.  When  that  liberty  has  been 
jeopardized  by  war,  we  have  gone  into  war  to 
save  it.  That  is  the  most  costly  way  to  protect 
ourselves.  We  hope  now  to  protect  ourselves  in 
less  costly  ways.  That  is  the  reason  for  our  mu- 
tual security  program. 

Not  Buying  Gratitude 

Is  our  foreign  aid  wasted  because  the  recipients 
are  not  grateful  enough  or  not  subservient  to  our 
views?  No,  because  we  do  not  seek  either  grati- 
tude or  subservience.  We  know  that  gratitude 
can  never  be  bought,  and  we  do  not  spend  tax- 
payers' money  on  the  folly  of  such  an  effort. 
Neither  do  we  seek  or  want  subservience.  Our 
policies  command  wide  respect  abroad  because  of 
their  intrinsic  merit.  But  the  success  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  to  be  tested  not  by  gratitude, 
not  by  subservience,  but  by  whether  it  makes  more 
vigorous  the  freedoms  elsewhere  that  buttress  the 
freedom  of  ourselves.  By  that  test,  our  program 
works. 

Amounts  Closely  Calculated 

Another  question  is  whether,  assuming  the  need 
for  a  mutual  security  program,  the  amounts  re- 
quested are  reasonable.  We  believe  they  are  rea- 
sonable. Of  course  no  one  can  prove  in  advance 
that  any  given  expenditure  spells  decisively  the 
difference  between  increased  peril  and  increased 
security,  or  between  war  and  peace.  If  we  gain 
security  and  peace,  it  can  always  be  alleged  that 
we  could  have  got  them  more  cheaply.  And  no 
one  can  prove  the  contrary.  Only  if  there  is  fail- 
ure can  it  be  seen  tbat  we  did  not  spend  enough. 
But  then  it  is  too  late. 

I  can  assure  you  that  all  of  us  who  work  on  the 


program  are  patriotically  striving  to  serve  i\ 
country  and  to  keep  the  expenditures  down  to  i 
lowest  level  consistent  with  our  national  inter  I 
Our  judgments  are  based  on  farflung  worldwj 
sources  of  information,  which  help  us  to  ju  i 
the  capability  and  intentions  of  hostile  elemn 
throughout  the  world  and  the  resistant  quai 
of  friendly  elements.  There  may  be  mistaken 
judgment,  and  there  is  room  for  honest  differei  i 
of  opinion.  But  the  operation  is  carefully  J 
ducted  and  reviewed  by  many  agencies  of  gov*  1 
ment,  and  the  final  result,  as  submitted  to  t 
Congress,  reflects  the  best  judgment  of  the  Pii 
dent  and  the  National  Security  Council.  W  . 
dealing  with  the  peace  and  security  of  this  i 
tion,  it  is  risky  to  seek  bargain-counter  pris 
Cut  prices  may  not  save  money — except  by  i 
creasing  the  risk  of  war. 

Is  Administration  Efficient? 

Again  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  money  being  s{  1 
efficiently  ?  Does  our  outlay  for  peace  and  sa:  I 
always  make  the  target?  The  answer  mus1> 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wastage.  I  i 
much,  I  wonder,  of  the  ammunition  used  in  W<  l< 
War  II  hit  its  appointed  target?  Only  a  si  J 
percentage.  But  we  did  not  on  that  account  e 
fuse  to  supply  our  fighting  men  with  ammi 
tion.  A  part  of  every  program  goes  for  nau  it 
That  is  the  price  we  pay  for  human  frailties, 
constantly  strive  for  increased  efficiency, 
lack  of  perfect  marksmanship  is  no  reason  o 
denying  the  dollar  ammunition  needed  to  win  hi 
peace. 

Are  Local  Forces  Needed? 

Another  question  sometimes  asked  is,  Does  o 
the  deterrent  striking  power  of  the  United  St « 
make  local  forces  unnecessary,  so  that  their  >s 
could  be  saved?  Certainly  our  strategic  pee 
reduces  the  need  for  local  forces.  It  would  in  et 
be  impractical  to  have  local  forces  all  around  hi 
orbit  of  the  Soviet  world  sufficient  to  stop  a  la^ 
scale  attack  wherever  it  might  be  mounted, 
we  cannot  rely  wholly  on  centrally  located  sti  te 
gic  power.  Nations  that  are  menaced  feel  arm 
pelling  need  to  be  able  to  fight  in  their  owrle 
fense.  Indeed,  if  they  did  not  feel  that  way,  ip 
port  from  us  might  not  be  merited  or  effecve 
Also,  there  needs  to  be  loyal  local  strength  to  re 
vent  subversion  backed  by  international  coniu 
nism. 
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'he  deterrent  to  aggression  is  found  not  only 
»ur  strategic  power  but  in  the  knowledge  that 
version  cannot  be  easily  achieved  and  that  an 
n  armed  attack  would  be  met  at  once  by  brave 
1  competent  resistance.  This,  when  reinforced 
treaty  pledges  of  collective  action,  will  assure 
sequences  which  no  aggressor  could  control  or 
it.  That  knowledge  is  the  great  deterrent. 
'his  problem  of  balance  between  the  strategic 
verof  the  U.S.A.  and  local  power  is  admittedly 
knit  Equally  difficult  is  the  problem  of  bal- 
•e  between  military  and  economic  effort.  These 
>blems  are  constantly  receiving  the  closest  at- 
tion  of  the  National  Security  Council.  In  each 
a,  the  balance  is  subject  to  adjustment  in  the 
it  of  changing  conditions. 

"here  an  End? 

finally,  it  will  be  asked,  Will  this  cost  go  on 
ever  ?  Can  we  see  no  end  to  this  gigantic  ex- 
lditure,  totaling  about  $40  billion  a  year,  as 

cost  of  our  peace  insurance  policy  ? 
rhe  answer  is  that,  so  long  as  the  danger  per- 
is, for  so  long  must  we  pay  to  combat  that 
igsr. 

Cne  Soviet  rulers  are  engaged  in  a  gigantic  ef- 
t  to  build  up  their  military  establishment  and 
extend  the  area  of  their  dominance.  They 
intain  a  military  establishment  approximately 
uparable  to  our  own  and  spare  no  cost  in  striv- 
[  to  excel  us.  They  give  military  aid  to  Com- 
nist  China  and  to  their  Eastern  European  satel- 
)  allies.  This  is  measured  in  terms  of  billions 
dollars.    They  now  woo  free  nations  by  offers 

credit  for  economic  and  military  goods, 
edits  totaling  nearly  $500  million  have  already 
•n  concluded,  and  several  hundred  more  million 
ve  been  offered.  They  devote  about  $500  mil- 
n  a  year  to  foreign  propaganda, 
rhe  Soviet  Union  is  spending,  for  military  and 
eign-poliey  purposes  hostile  to  us,  about  20  per- 
lt  of  the  gross  product  of  the  Soviet  nation.  So 
ig  as  this  is  going  on,  we  may  have  to  expend 
out  10  percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
we  are  now  doing,  for  peace  insurance  purposes. 
We  can  do  so  while  at  the  same  time  raising  our 
ing  standards.  The  demonstration  of  that  fact 
a  had  a  potent  influence  on  the  international 
■ne. 

Never  will  a  responsible  administration  put  its 
ith  in  protestations  of  peace  and  good  will  that 
ve  no  dependable  foundation,  or  expose  the  Na- 


President  Urges  Congress  To  Restore] 
Funds  Cut  From  Mutual  Security  Program 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  which  the  latter  read  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  June  7.1 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  7,  1956- 

Dear  Joe  :  No  doubt  you  and  other  House  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  realize  full  well,  from  our 
discussions  in  the  White  House  and  from  my  re- 
marks yesterday  to  the  press,  the  importance  I  at- 
tach to  the  pending  mutual-security  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  to  remove  any  possible  doubt  as  to  my 
feelings,  I  am  sending  you  this  letter.  You  may,  if 
you  wish,  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
House  membership,  so  strongly  do  I  believe  that 
the  pending  issue  concerns  the  security  of  our 
country. 

Great  consequences  are  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion. In  the  present  international  situation,  the 
free  world  can  ill  afford  to  move  hesitatingly  and 
uncertainly.  The  United  States — the  most  power- 
ful of  the  free  nations — can  afford  least  of  all  to 
take  a  backward  step  in  this  constant  battle  all  of 
us  are  waging  for  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  our  Nation's  security 
and  our  partnership  with  like-minded  nations  in  the 
world  will  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  extent  of  the 
proposed  cut  in  the  funds  requested  this  year  for 
the  mutual-security  program.  I,  therefore,  hope 
most  earnestly  that  the  large  majority  of  these 
funds  can  be  restored.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  must 
either  eliminate  essential  programs  or  so  reduce 
them  as  to  cripple  our  entire  effort. 

I  know  that  many  conscientious  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  serious  results  if  a 
severe  reduction  in  mutual-security  funds  is  made 
at  this  time.  Yet  I  personally,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
united  in  the  conviction  that  the  proposed  cut  will 
be  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  our  own  people 
and  to  the  well-being  of  our  friends  throughout  the 
world.  I  do,  therefore,  urge  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  vigorously  carry  forward 
your  efforts  to  restore  to  this  legislation  the  funds 
needed  to  maintain  the  pace  of  our  battle  to  win  a 
lasting  peace  throughout  the  world. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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tion  to  being  isolated  in  the  world,  or  deny  it 
the  retaliatory  facilities  needed  to  deter  surprise 
attack. 

But  there  are  signs  that  a  new  day  may  be 
dawning.  The  Soviet  rulers  now  profess  to  re- 
nounce the  doctrine  that  violence  is  a  necessary 
part  of  their  foreign  policy.  They  are  debasing 
Stalin,  who  for  25  years  was  treated  as  a  demi- 
god. Writings  of  his,  which  for  25  years  formed 
the  Communist  creed,  are  now  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  the  Christian  Bible  is  being 
printed  and  sold  in  Russia.  The  Russian  people 
are  getting  more  personal  security,  and  labor  is 
getting  increased  freedom  of  choice. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  rising  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  captive  nations  to  have  more  independence 
and  on  the  part  of  the  subject  people,  within  and 
without  Russia,  to  have  more  freedom  from  fear 
and  to  enjoy  more  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
instead  of  having  those  fruits  diverted  to  serve 
policies  of  aggrandizement.  This  popular  de- 
mand must  be  broad  in  scope  and  intense  in  de- 
gree. Only  that  can  explain  the  extraordinary 
exertions  being  made  by  the  Soviet  rulers  to  make 
it  seem  that  they  are  offering  a  change.  Out  of 
all  of  this  there  may  come — not  this  year,  or  next 
year,  but  some  year — a  government  which  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  just  aspirations  of  the  people  and 
which  renounces  expansionist  goals. 

Enough  is  happening  to  make  us  confident  that 
if  we  remain  strong,  if  we  support  freedom  and 
make  evident  the  blessings  of  liberty,  that  policy 
will  prevail. 

The  time  will  never  come  when  we  can  safely 
stop  planning  and  working  for  peace  and  making 
sacrifices  for  peace.  But  we  can  see  that,  if  we 
remain  steadfast,  the  time  may  come  when  the 
danger  will  be  much  less  and  when  the  cost  can 
be  correspondingly  reduced.  Until  that  time  is 
here,  the  clear  course  of  patriotic  duty  is  to  hold 
fast  that  which  has  proved  good. 

Letters  of  Credence 

China 

The  newly  appointed  Chinese  Ambassador,  Hol- 
lington  K.  Tong,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  June  6.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
200. 
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President  Eisenhower's  Views 
on  Neutrality 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  7 

The  President  has  authorized  the  follow  g 
statement  supplementing  his  informal  press  c* 
ference  remarks  of  yesterday  with  references 
neutrality. 

Questions  have  been  presented  to  the  Wl« 
House  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  expressi  • 
in  the  President's  press  conference  yesterday  >- 
fending  the  rights  of  certain  nations  to  a  neui  J 
position.  He  particularly  referred  to  neutra  y 
as  a  refusal  to  take  sides  in  any  military  lin«  p 
of  world  powers. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  some  countries  of  the  wc  d 
there  are  certain  ideological,  geographical,  or  ot  i 
reasons  making  military  alliances  impracti  L 
Such  nations  may  declare  themselves  to  be  neut  1. 
hoping  thus  to  secure  the  support  of  world  opin  a 
against  attack  from  any  quarter.  Neutrality  d  s 
not  mean  either  disarmament  or  immunity  fro 
attack.  We  have  had  historical  examples  of  t  s 
kind  of  neutrality  for  many  decades. 

The  President  believes  in  the  principle  of  <  - 
lective  security  whereby  the  nations  associe 
themselves  together  for  each  other's  protectii. 
This  is  the  modern  and  enlightened  way  of  •« 
taining  security.  The  United  Nations  was  <- 
signed  to  provide  collective  security  for  all. 
view,  however,  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Secur 
Council  it  has  proved  necessary  to  organize  :i 
collective  defense  under  the  provisions  of  artie 
51  of  the  charter.  The  United  States  has  su 
collective  defense  arrangements  with  42  other  )  - 
tions,  and  it  believes  that,  under  present  conditio  i, 
these  treaties  represent  the  best  and  most  effect  a 
means  of  preserving  world  order  within  the  f  ran  - 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Our  muti  1 
security  program  is  primarily  designed  to  re  - 
force  that  world  order.  The  President  does  belii 
that  there  are  special  conditions  which  justify  ]- 
litical  neutrality  but  that  no  nation  has  the  right ) 
be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  another  or,  as  he  jt 
it,  to  be  "neutral  as  between  right  and  wrong  r 
decency  or  indecency." 

The  President  does  not  believe  that  associati  i 
for  mutual  security  with  the  United  States  "nl 
involve  any  country  in  added  danger  but,  on  13 
contrary,  will  provide  added  security  on  the  bas 
of  mutuality  and  scrupulous  respect  for  the  ini  - 
pendence  of  each.    As  the  President  pointed  o  , 
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I  nited  States  is  not  going  to  attack  anybody ; 
it  some  great  powers  have  shown  an  aggressive 
sition,  and  military  association  with  such  a 
irar  could  lead  to  difficulties. 

•parture  of  President  Sukarno 

The  White  House  on  June  5  Tirade  public  the  fol- 
ding exchange  between  President  Eisenhower 
•i  Dr.  Sukarno,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
ionesia. 

sident  Eisenhower  to  President  Sukarno 

June  5, 1956 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  Your  gracious  and  heart- 
rming  message  written  on  the  eve  of  your  de- 
rture  from  the  United  States  reached  me  this 
>rning  I  am  deeply  gratified  that  you  and  the 
•rubers  of  your  party  have  enjoyed  your  brief 
nt  to  our  shores,  and  I  bid  you  farewell  and  God- 
i?ed  with  the  hope  that  you  found  what  you 
i<jht  in  America  as  a  state  of  mind  and  as  the 
iter  of  an  idea.  The  mastery  of  time  and  dis- 
lce  which  modern  science  has  given  us  makes  it 
atively  easy  for  a  visitor  to  travel  among  us. 
>  find  what  is  in  men's  hearts  is  a  much  more 
ricult  task.  Your  message  leads  me  to  believe 
at  you  have  succeeded. 

You  have  taken  something  of  America  with  you. 
the  same  time  you  have  left  with  us  a  feeling  of 
endship,  warmth  and  sympathy,  and  a  deeper 
derstanding  of  the  common  hopes  and  aspira- 
>ns  shared  by  all  mankind.  By  your  frankness 
d  eloquence  you  have  given  us  a  greater  insight 
:o  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  your  new  nation 
d  have  strengthened  the  ties  of  sympathy,  re- 
ect,  and  understanding  between  our  peoples. 
Assalamu  'alaikum,  selamat  djalan, 

Sincerely, 

Dwtght  D.  Eisenhower 
is  Excellency 
Dr.  Sukarno 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 

c/o  Indonesian  Embassy 
Ottawa,  Canada 

esident  Sukarno  to  President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  President:  When  I  accepted  with  such 
easure  your  invitation  to  visit  America  I  sought 
Ivice  on  what  I  should  bring  with  me  and  on 
hat  I  might  expect  to  find  there.    I  discovered 


that  one  visitor  to  these  hospitable  shores  was  ad- 
vised in  these  words:  "He  may  bring  with  him 
a  feather  bed,  bolster,  pillow,  blankets,  a  rug  and 
three  pairs  of  sheets.  Many  households  in  Vir- 
ginia are  so  well  provided  as  to  entertain  a 
stranger  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  inner 
man,  yet  few  or  none  are  provided  for  the  back". 
That,  Mr.  President,  was  advice  given  to  an  immi- 
grant in  1634. 

I  didn't  follow  that  advice. 

You  have  provided  me  with  all  things  necessary 
for  the  inner  man,  the  back  and  the  mind.  Your 
other  guests  and  I  are  taking  back  with  us  much 
more  than  we  brought.  We  are  taking  back  a 
widened  knowledge  of  your  country  and  people; 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  what  America  means  in 
the  world.  Shortly  after  we  arrived  you  did  me 
the  honour  of  referring  to  me  as  a  frontier  man, 
a  compliment  which  I  value  highly. 

I  have  read  of  your  frontier  and  the  hard  men 
who  pushed  it  westwards  until  the  American  Na- 
tion faced  the  Pacific  and  became  in  fact  the  neigh- 
bour of  Indonesia.  Pioneers,  explorers,  men  of 
intrepid  mind  and  stout  body,  are  needed  the  world 
over  to  push  forward  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
the  frontiers  of  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  by  your  hospitality,  I  have  seen 
a  little  of  how  this  great  nation  under  your  guid- 
ance is  attacking  those  problems — how  mans' 
knowledge  is  being  increased  and  how  the  burden 
of  hard  physical  labor  is  being  reduced.  We  have 
learned  much  from  our  visit.  We  have  gathered 
many  impressions  and  those  impressions  will  take 
some  time  to  fall  into  a  pattern. 

This  is  certain  however:  We  have  benefited 
greatly  from  your  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Apart  from  whatever  your  guest  has  learned,  the 
strong  ties  of  friendship  between  our  peoples  have 
been  drawn  closer. 

President  Eisenhower,  the  Indonesian  Nation 
has  long  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  during  our  struggle  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  independence  and  sovereignty.  The 
United  Nations  played  a  great  and  conciliatory 
role  and  the  United  States  was  foremost  in  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations,  which  eventually 
brought  peace  and  relief  to  the  weary  people  of 
the  Indonesian  Archipelago. 

Since  those  days  you  have  given  us  technical 
assistance.  You  have  sent  us  experts  in  various 
fields.  You  have  helped  us  to  defeat  some  of  the 
old  and  evil  things  which  hampered  the  develop- 
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ment  and  progress  of  that  reborn  nation.  Those 
things  have  provided  a  bond  between  us  just  as 
the  fact  that  you  are  a  great  market  for  our  na- 
tural wealth  provides  a  bond  between  us.  Those 
bonds  are  not  enshrined  in  formal  words  or 
treaties ;  they  exist  most  strongly  in  the  friendship, 
the  understanding,  the  sympathy  between  the  two 
nations. 

I  recall  from  my  reading  of  American  history 
that  William  Penn  once  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Indians  in  a  place  called  Shackamaxon  which 
means  "The  Place  of  The  King".  In  Shacka- 
maxon under  the  elm  trees,  there  "William  Penn 
and  the  Indians  made  an  agreement  which  was 
not  signed.  They  formulated  perhaps  the  only 
treaty  without  signature  and  which  has  been  for- 
ever respected.    Perhaps  such  agreements  as  that 


are  more  binding,  are  more  real,  than  form 
documents.  I  would  like  to  think,  Mr.  Preside] 
that  the  relations  between  our  two  peoples  vi 
remain  always  strong,  always  friendly,  alwa 
relations  of  sympathy  and  understanding,  alwa  i 
relations  of  equal  esteem. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  taking  leave  of  you ! 
wish  to  express  my  personal  thanks  and  of  all  yc  • 
other  guests  for  the  warmth  of  your  reception  a  . 
kindness  extended  bountifully  during  our  visit  > 
your  country. 

Thank  you,  sir.  Goodbye  and  may  God  kei 
you. 

SUKAKNC 

The  President 

The  White  House. 


Evaluation  of  U.S.  Economic  Relations  With  Latin  America 


by  Henry  F.  Holland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs l 


In  my  talk  tonight  I  should  like  to  analyze  our 
economic  relations  with  Latin  America  and  make 
these  points:  first,  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
present  state  of  our  economic  relations  with  Latin 
America ;  second,  an  analysis  of  the  present  trend 
of  those  relations,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
3%  years  of  President  Eisenhower's  administra- 
tion ;  lastly,  a  consideration  of  what  we,  as  well  as 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  Latin  America, 
can  do  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  economic 
relations. 

First,  a  word  as  to  the  importance  to  you  of  the 
area  to  which  my  remarks  will  relate.  I  do  not 
have  to  be  very  extensive  on  the  subject.  We 
speak  of  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  as  a 
family,  the  American  family  of  states.  We  feel  a 
kinship  which  unites  us  strongly.  We  believe  that 
our  futures  will  follow  a  common  path. 

If  we  need  to  speak  of  economic  reasons  for  the 
importance  of  Latin  America,  we  can  remember 
that  the  largest  trade  that  the  United  States  con- 
ducts with  any  area  of  the  world  is  that  which  we 

1  Address  made  at  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  on  Juno  9  (press  release  304  dated  June  8). 


conduct  with  Latin  America — larger  than  trse 
with  Europe,  larger  than  our  trade  with  As-, 
larger  than  our  trade  with  any  other  ar . 
Thirty  percent  of  all  imports  into  the  UnM 
States  come  i  from  Latin  America.  Twenty-fe 
percent  of  all  exports  from  the  United  States  3 
there.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  all  United  Sta  s 
investments  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  <r 
country  reside  in  Latin  America.  Surely,  inso  r 
as  economic  factors  determine  the  importance  f 
an  area  of  the  world,  this  is  to  you  and  to  me  toe  y 
the  most  important  of  the  world.  And  yet  its  i  - 
portance  today  in  no  wise  represents  that  whb 
surely  and  inevitably  it  will  have  for  us  in  the  n  r 
future.  Do  our  peoples  and  our  governmes 
throughout  the  hemisphere  understand  this?  I 
believe  we  are  coming  to  do  so.  Such  unpre- 
dented  meetings  of  Chiefs  of  State  as  that  recen  y 
held  in  White  Sulphur  and  that  which  will  be  h  d 
later  this  month  in  Panama  are  a  measure  of  >- 
day's  feeling.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  '>'% 
years  of  President  Eisenhower's  administratn 
six  Latin  American  Presidents  have  visited  us-  s 
many  as  during  the  6  years  preceding? 
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jective  of  U.S.  Economic  Policy  in  Latin  America 

What  is  the  objective  of  our  economic  policy  in 
.tin  America?  It  is  a  very  simple  one,  one 
stated  by  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  legitimate 
-t  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
make  the  most  constructive,  effective  con- 
dition that  we  can  to  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
snta  and  peoples  of  our  sister  republics  to  create 
their  territories  for  their  people  the  strongest 
amble  national  economies.  It  is  to  the  interest 
each  of  you  that  there  be  to  the  north  of  us  and 
the  south  of  us  strong,  progressive,  prosperous 
oples — peoples  whose  national  economies  are 
'-reliant  and  sturdy,  able  to  withstand  the 
and  strains  of  normal  life.  We  think,  too, 
\t  economic  progress,  here  or  abroad,  means  little 
less  it  is  the  kind  that  raises  the  standards  of 
e  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  com- 
ise  our  peoples.  We  believe  that  an  enterprise 
not  an  asset  to  its  owner  or  to  its  community 
to  its  nation  unless  it  pays  its  employees  salaries 
at  enable  them  to  live  with  dignity,  responsi- 
and  hope.  Throughout  this  hemisphere 
?n  must  look  forward  to  better  lives  for  their 
milies,  better  homes  and  educations  for  their 
ildren.  If  that  is  the  objective  we  have  in  com- 
m  with  the  Latin  American  countries,  how  are 
s  going  about  helping  them  achieve  it  ? 
I  conceive  that  all  contributions  by  the  United 
ates  to  economic  progress  in  our  sister  republics 
n  be  divided  into  two  categories.  First,  every- 
ing  that  puts  dollars  into  the  economy  of  another 
untry.  That  is  the  essential  common  benefit 
it  any  foreign  country  derives  from  the  United 
ates.  whether  through  trade,  investments,  loans, 
urism,  or  grant  aid.  It  is  the  common  denomi- 
tor  by  which  other  countries  can  compare  the 
ccess  of  their  economic  relations  with  the  United 
ates.  Those  relations  provide  dollars  which  can 
translated  into  capital  equipment,  goods  for 
nsumption,  expert  services — all  the  things  that 
ntribute  to  economic  development  and  progress. 
Our  second  contribution  to  economic  progress 
•road  is  to  help  spread  through  the  hemisphere 
e  technical  knowledge  and  experience  that  we 
ive  all  accumulated.  There  is  little  that  our 
ivate  enterprise  and  Government  can  do  in  the 
onomic  field  whose  significance  to  our  sister  re- 
iblics  cannot  be  measured  by  one  of  these  two 
indards. 

Let  me  talk  first  about  dollars.    How  successful 
e  we  in  supplying  them  to  Latin  America? 


Again,  we  can  measure  that  success  in  two  ways. 
First,  how  many  dollars  does  Latin  America  re- 
ceive each  year  from  the  United  States  ?  Second, 
how  sound  and  dependable  are  the  sources  from 
which  those  dollars  come  ?  We  want  our  economic 
relations  in  this  hemisphere  to  be  the  kind  that  will 
produce  for  our  sister  republics  a  volume  of  dollars 
that  will  make  a  real  contribution  to  their  develop- 
ment. We  and  they  are  very  much  interested  in 
seeing  that  these  dollars  reach  their  destination 
by  wholesome  channels,  the  kind  that  contribute 
most  to  real  progress. 

Let  us  apply  the  first  measure.  How  many  dol- 
lars does  Latin  America  derive  from  the  United 
States  ?  The  figures  that  I  shall  give  you  are  in- 
teresting. They  represent  dollar  income  from 
the  United  States  alone  and  through  all  channels 
except  military  expenditures. 

In  1940,  fifteen  years  ago,  Latin  America  re- 
ceived from  transactions  with  the  United  States 
a  billion  dollars.  This  was  the  total  received 
through  trade,  investments,  tourism,  loans — all 
nonmilitary  sources  of  dollars.  Last  year  Latin 
America  received  from  these  same  sources — and 
from  the  United  States— $4,959,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  five  times  since  1940.  That  is  en- 
couraging, but  how  does  it  compare  with  other 
areas  of  the  world  ?  Until  1953  Western  Europe 
received  more  dollars  from  the  United  States 
through  nonmilitary  channels  than  any  other  area 
in  the  world;  but  in  that  year  Latin  America 
moved  into  first  place  with  the  largest  nonmilitary 
dollar  income  of  any  area  of  the  world,  $4,441,- 
000,000.  Western  Europe  dropped  to  second 
place,  with  $4,168,000,000.  In  1954  Latin  America 
was  again  first,  and  with  a  bigger  dollar  income  of 
$4,884,000,000.  Once  more  Western  Europe  was 
in  second  place.  In  1955  Latin  America's  dollar 
income  rose  again,  this  time  $4,959,000,000,  ap- 
proaching the  $5  billion  mark.  This  time  Western 
Europe  achieved  an  even  greater  increase  and 
closed  the  year  with  a  total  nonmilitary  dollar  in- 
come of  $5,200,000,000.  For  the  3  years  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  administration  the  totals  are: 
Latin  America,  $14,284,000,000;  Western  Europe, 
$13,993,000,000.  Other  major  areas  of  the  world 
fall  considerably  short  of  these  figures. 

Let  us  consider  the  quality  of  the  sources  from 
which  that  income  was  derived.  There  again  the 
facts  are  interesting.  We  believe  that  the  sound- 
ness of  a  country's  economic  relations  with  the 
United  States  can  be  judged  by  the  degree  to  which 
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it  increases  its  independence  of  governmental 
sources  of  dollars.  Every  country  would  prefer 
that  the  sources  of  its  dollar  income  be  free  from 
government  control.  We  understand  and  support 
this  desire.  Therefore,  we  try  to  help  other  coun- 
tries channel  their  dollar  incomes  more  and  more 
into  private  trade  and  investment  and  other 
sources  not  identified  with  governments. 

We  attribute  more  importance  to  trade  than  any 
other  source  of  dollars.  Why  ?  I  think  the  answer 
is  obvious.  Trade  is  the  source  of  income  which 
can  be  expanded  more  than  any  other.  Trade  is 
a  source  of  dollars  that  renews  itself  year  after 
year.  Trade  provides  dollars  on  which  neither 
interest  nor  dividends  are  paid.  Trade  is  a  self- 
generating  source  of  income. 

Increasing  Private  Investment 

Next,  we  try  to  increase  the  income  of  our 
friendly  allies  from  private  investment.  Why? 
First,  a  loan  draws  interest  whether  the  invest- 
ment earns  a  profit  or  not.  Not  so  with  private 
investment.  To  withdraw  a  dividend  the  investor 
must  first  earn  it.  Second,  investments,  like  trade, 
can  be  increased  regardless  of  the  dollar-borrow- 
ing capacity  of  the  other  country.  A  country,  like 
an  individual,  can  reach  the  limit  of  its  dollar- 
borrowing  capacity.  Even  then  it  can  often  re- 
ceive and  sustain  more  sound  private  dollar  invest- 
ment. Dividends  on  those  new  dollars  invested 
are  usually  not  a  drain  on  the  dollar  reserves  of 
the  host  country.  They  represent  only  a  small 
part  of  the  new  dollars  which  those  investments 
bring  into  the  economy  of  the  host  country,  dollars 
that  would  not  have  otherwise  been  there.  A 
sound  investment  produces  and  pays  a  dollar  divi- 
dend to  the  economy  of  the  host  country  before  it 
sends  a  dividend  to  its  owners.  Finally,  private 
investment  is  important  because  it  brings  with  it 
technical  knowledge  and  skills,  which  are  perhaps 
its  most  important  contribution. 

How  does  Latin  America  compare  with  other 
areas  of  the  world  as  regards  the  soundness,  the 
independence  of  its  sources  of  dollars?  Our  most 
sound  economic  relations,  judged  by  this  standard, 
are  those  with  Canada.  Why?  Canada  receives 
Jil most  us  many  dollars  annually  from  the  United 
Stiites  as  all  of  Western  Europe  or  as  all  of  Latin 
America.  Yet  it  receives  every  dollar  of  that  in- 
come from  trade  and  private  investment.  It  re- 
ceives no  money  from  grant  aid  or  government 
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Who  comes  second  as  regards  the  quality  of  it 
sources  of  dollars  ?  Latin  America.  Latin  Amei 
ica  is  less  dependent  on  United  States  Goverr 
ment  aid  than  any  other  area  of  the  world,  wit 
the  single  exception  of  Canada.  Less  than  8  pei 
cent  of  Latin  America's  huge  dollar  income  is  d< 
rived  either  from  United  States  government! 
loans  or  grant  assistance. 

Therefore  we  have  this  encouraging  spectacl 
As  regards  volume  of  nonmilitary  dollar  incom 
our  sister  republics  occupy  first  place  in  the  worl 
As  regards  the  quality  of  that  income,  the  ind 
pendence  of  its  sources,  they  occupy  second  plac 
with  Canada  in  first.  This  means  that  the  mo 
stable,  mature  economic  relations  that  we  ha^ 
anywhere  in  the  world  are  those  with  the  countri 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Now  let  us  look  a  bit,  if  you  will,  at  today 
trends.  Again  I  would  like  to  consider  partic 
larly  the  3  years  of  President  Eisenhowei 
administration. 

Let  us  take  trade  first.  Our  trade  with  Lat 
America,  as  you  probably  know,  is  a  $7  billk 
business.  Each  year  we  buy  about  $3^  billk 
of  their  goods  and  services.  They  use  those  dc 
lars  to  buy  about  the  same  amount  from  us.  I  ha- 
already  told  you  that  this  is  the  largest  trade  th 
we  conduct  with  any  area  of  the  world.  Howeve 
in  my  judgment,  it  can  be  expanded  considerabl 

What  is  the  current  trend  ?  In  the  past  20  yea 
the  value  of  our  imports  from  Latin  America  h 
increased  almost  seven  times.  They  were  $5< 
million  20  yeajs  ago.  Today  the  average  is  almo 
$314  billion,  and  they  are  still  growing.  1955  w 
larger  than  1954,  and  it  exceeded  1953.  An  ir 
portant  feature  of  this  import  business  is  that ' 
percent  of  the  increase  in  Latin  America's  doll: 
earnings  from  exports  to  the  United  States  com 
from  increases  in  the  prices  that  we  pay  for  the 
products.  Only  30  percent  comes  from  increast 
volume  of  exports.  That  is  particularly  signi 
cant  if  you  consider  another  factor.  In  the  pa 
15  years  the  prices  of  Latin  America's  exports 
the  United  States  have  increased  twice  as  mm 
as  the  prices  of  her  imports  from  us.  This  is 
fact  that  is  not  generally  known. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  trends  in  priva 
investment.  Our  latest  information  indicat 
that  United  States  direct  private  investment 
Latin  America  is  increasing  at  an  average  rate 
about  $400  million  a  year.  Its  total  is  about  $6 
billion  today,  larger,  as  I've  told  you,  than  in  ai 
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1  area  of  the  world,  37  percent  of  our  entire 
ate  investment  abroad.  I  am  confident  that 
present  flow  of  private  capital  can  be  sub- 
tially  increased. 

n  the  whole,  United  States  investors  in  Latin 
pica  have  taken  their  places  among  those  who 
working  sincerely  for  progress.  They  are  cur- 
ly reinvesting  about  half  of  all  their  profits 
he  local  economies.  On  income  taxes  alone 
•  pay  about  $250  million  a  year  to  local  gov- 
nents.  They  account  for  10  percent  of  all 
Is  produced  in  Latin  America  and  30  percent 
its  exports  to  this  country.  Those  exports 
luce  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Exports  to 
t  areas  earn  additional  income  in  dollars  and 
I  currencies.  Goods  produced  for  local  con- 
ption  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
ch  would  have  been  spent  abroad  had  it  been 
'ssary  to  import  those  goods.  Yet  their 
-age  remittance  of  profits  to  the  United  States 
nly  about  $380  million. 

rism 

et  us  take  a  look  at  tourism,  another  very  im- 
tant  source  of  dollars,  a  source  far  more  im- 
tant  than  most  of  us  realize.  Did  you  know 
j  last  year  United  States  tourists  spent  $387 
lion  in  Latin  America  ?  That  is  a  large  figure, 
here  is  another  that  will  startle  you.  Of  those 
r  million,  $260  million  were  spent  in  Mexico, 
irism  is  the  biggest  single  source  of  dollars  in 
economy  of  that  great  country.  An  estimated 
7  million  were  spent  in  the  West  Indies  and 
itral  America,  and  $20  million  in  South  Amer- 
The  estimate  for  Western  Europe  was  $427 
lion ;  that  for  Canada  was  $308  million.  Now 
se  figures  give  you  an  indication  of  what  the 
rist  business  can  mean  in  this  hemisphere.  If 
rico  can  earn  $260  million  a  year  from  United 
tes  tourists,  and  Canada  $308  million,  what  are 
potentialities  for  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere? 
^t  us  pass  to  another  source  of  dollars  for 
in  America — government  loans.  We  realize 
t,  as  important  as  private  investors  are,  they 
not  going  to  furnish  all  the  development  cap- 
our  sister  republics  need.  There  are  essen- 
projects  that  are  not  attractive  to  private 
ital — roads,  port  works,  irrigation  systems, 
jects  of  that  character.  We  have  attempted 
erously  to  meet  the  need  for  the  kind  of  devel- 
nent  capital  that  is  not  forthcoming  from  pri- 
e  investors. 
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As  regards  local  currencies  our  sales  of  agricul- 
tural reserves  offer  an  important  source  of  financ- 
ing for  both  governments  and  private  enterprise. 
As  you  know,  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  agricultural  reserves  are  lent  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments for  use  in  economic  development.  Dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  sales  for  the  equiva- 
lent in  local  currencies  of  $125  million  will  be  ne- 
gotiated in  Latin  America. 

Export-Import  Bank 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  undertaken  to 
expand  very  substantially  the  activities  of  the 
Export- Import  Bank  as  a  source  of  dollar  loans, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  economic  development. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  that  policy  ? 

During  the  12  months  before  the  policy  was  an- 
nounced, the  Export-Import  Bank  authorized  new 
credits  in  Latin  America  of  $52  million.  During 
the  12  months  following  the  announcement  of  that 
policy,  the  Export- Import  Bank  authorized  new 
credits  in  Latin  America  of  $284  million — more 
than  five  times  as  much  as  before,  58  percent  of  all 
new  loans  authorized.  During  that  same  year,  30 
percent  of  all  new  loans  authorized  by  the  World 
Bank  were  authorized  in  Latin  America — $123 
million. 

Here  is  the  trend  in  Export-Import  Bank  op- 
erations. During  the  3-year  period  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration,  new  credits  author- 
ized by  the  Export- Import  Bank  in  Latin  America 
have  averaged  $210  million  a  year.  In  the  entire 
previous  history  of  the  bank  there  has  been  only 
one  year  when  this  record  was  even  equaled. 

These  are  encouraging  figures.  But  we  feel  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  can  be  playing  an  even 
more  positive  role  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America.  Through  the  bank  we  hope  to  insure 
that  no  economically  sound  developmental  proj- 
ect fails  for  lack  of  access  to  capital  from  other 
sources  to  cover  dollar  needs.  The  only  limit  on 
the  sound  loans  that  the  bank  is  willing  to  make 
in  Latin  America  is  the  limit  of  the  bank's  capac- 
ity and  the  borrower's  ability  to  repay  in  dol- 
lars. Today  the  bank's  capacity  very  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  aggregate  of  all  applications 
pending.  It  is  prepared  to  receive  and  consider 
more  applications  than  it  is  currently  receiving  for 
sound  development  projects  in  Latin  America. 
That  causes  us  concern.  During  the  past  year  rep- 
resentatives of  the  bank  have  visited  19  Latin 
American  countries  to  explain  the  availability  of 
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its  service.  Yet  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
present  calendar  year  fewer  than  a  dozen  appli- 
cations for  economic  development  projects  were 
received.  An  institution  which  could  be  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  for  economic  development  in 
the  area  is  not  being  fully  utilized. 

Why  are  there  so  few  applications  for  develop- 
ment loans?  It  is  because  sound  projects  are  not 
being  planned  in  which  capital  can  be  used.  The 
industrialists  and  businessmen  who  comprise  the 
private  enterprise  of  Latin  America  are  the  best 
source  of  such  projects  there,  just  as  our  own  are 
here. 

I  have  heard  of  two  approaches  to  the  need  for 
development  capital.  One  begins  with  an  esti- 
mate of  an  amount  of  capital  which,  if  usefully 
invested,  would  produce  a  desired  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Usually  no  attempt  is  made  to  identify 
the  project  or  even  countries  into  which  that 
amount  of  capital  would  go  if  it  were  available. 
The  other  approach  begins  with  a  search  for 
sound  developmental  projects  in  which  capital  can 
be  usefully  employed.  The  total  needs  of  those 
sound  projects  become  the  total  to  be  invested. 
We  feel  that  the  second  is  the  only  sound  approach. 

Regardless  of  how  much  capital  is  available,  it 
will  contribute  nothing  to  economic  progress  until 
it  is  invested  in  sound  projects.  Capital  by  itself 
cannot  employ  people  and  pay  them  salaries.  The 
first  move  is  to  seek  out  sound  developmental 
projects  into  which  capital  can  go  profitably  and 
constructively ;  the  second  is  to  approach  investors 
or  lending  institutions  for  that  capital.  One 
thing  is  certain :  The  funds  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  will  not  produce  progress  anywhere  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  bank.  Even  after  they  leave 
the  bank,  they  cannot  become  a  force  for  good  in 
our  hemisphere  until  they  are  converted  into  sound 
new  enterprises  and  developmental  projects  that 
supply  employment  and  improve  standards  of  liv- 
ing. The  computation  in  round  figures  of  total 
needs  of  capital  for  the  development  of  Latin 
America  is  a  sterile  exercise.  The  only  construc- 
tive approach  is  to  identify  sound  projects  which, 
if  completed,  will  produce  economic  development 
and  then  seek  the  capital  needed  to  carry  them  out. 

Technical  Aid 

Let  us  pass  to  technical  aid,  another  important 
component  of  our  economic  relations.  At  the  Rio 
economic  conference  our  Government  promised  to 
strengthen  and  diversify  United  States  participa- 


tion in  technical  aid  projects  throughout  the  her 
sphere.  During  the  3  years  of  President  Eia 
hower's  administration,  the  average  contribut:; 
of  the  United  States  to  technical  aid  programs 
Latin  America  has  been  $27.7  million  each  ye 
Since  these  programs  were  begun  in  1941,  th; 
has  been  only  one  year  in  which  this  record  ]  • 
been  equaled.  That  was  accounted  for  by  our  c 
tribution  in  1948  to  the  control  of  hoof-and-mo  : 
disease  in  Mexico. 

The  last  source  of  dollar  income  which  we  sho : 
consider  is  nonmilitary  grant  aid.  Our  sister 
publics  prefer  not  to  receive  grant  aid  from  i 
United  States.  They  would  rather  stand  on  tl 
own  feet.  That  is  consistent  with  the  proud  1 
dition  of  proud  people.  They  would  rather  ; 
ceive  their  dollars  through  trade,  investments, :  < 
sound  loans.  Therefore,  United  States  polici 
to  extend  grant  aid  only  where  it  is  needed  to  n ; 
temporary  emergencies.  During  the  past  3  yt  I 
our  average  contribution  in  the  form  of  grant  < 
within  this  policy  has  been  $36.4  million.  In  I 
preceding  20  years  there  has  been  only  one  3 1 
when  United  States  grant  aid  in  Latin  Ame I 
reached  the  level  of  this  average  figure.  Ago 
it  was  in  1948  and  represents  our  contributioi  I 
the  eradication  of  the  hoof-and-mouth  disea&i 
Mexico. 

Here  is  a  contribution  which  you  might  1 
grant  aid  and  which,  I  think,  should  cause  us  1 
happiness.  That  is  United  States  participatio  u 
the  completion  of  the  Inter- American  Highv  j 
which  will  run  from  the  northern  frontier  of  A  x 
ico  through  Central  America  to  the  Panama  Ca  il 
Mexico  completed  alone  the  portion  in  her  U  'i 
tory.  Last  year  Congress  granted  the  Preside  I 
request  for  an  appropriation  of  $62,800,00(  t< 
complete  the  remainder  of  the  highway  in  3  yt  I 
This  represents  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  com  e 
tion.  The  other  third  will  be  contributed  bytn 
countries  involved.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  tl  if 
for  all  of  us  when  it  becomes  possible  to  get  i 
car  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  drivt< 
the  Panama  Canal. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  picture  of  what  if  V 
ing  on  in  the  fields  of  trade,  investments,  leu 
technical  assistance,  and  aid.  You  will  war  U 
know  whether  from  it  we  can  draw  any  conclus  n 
regarding  overall  economic  progress  in  I  i 
America.  I  think  we  can,  and  they  are  g>d 
Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  a  country's  ecom  iii 
progress  is  the  increase  in  its  gross  national  I 
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tion — the  total  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
ed.  The  average  annual  increase  in  gross  na- 
lal  production  since  the  last  war  in  Latin  Amer- 
I  has  been  5}  •_>  percent  a  year.  That  in  Western 
Irope  has  been  5  percent,  in  the  United  States 
ercent.  So  this  great  area  is  developing  more 
■idly  than  any  other  area  of  the  world  today. 
it  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  each 
vou. 

'an  we  be  complacent  about  this  encouraging 
ture  that  we  see  to  the  south  of  us?  Can  we 
d  our  arms  and  say  that  we  and  they  are  doing 
rything  we  should  to  insure  the  progress  of  our 
aisphere ?.  My  answer  is  no.  There  is  much 
resourceful  and  energetic  men  still  to  do.  Why 
I  say  that  ?  There  are  many  answers.  So  long 
substantial  sectors  in  every  one  of  our  countries 
a  in  poverty  and  illiteracy,  our  job  in  this  hemi- 
lere  is  not  done.  Stated  in  these  terms  our  task 
great.  But  we  can  face  it  with  confidence, 
ok  at  Canada.  There  is  a  country  that  has  less 
m  one-third  of  the  area  of  Latin  America  and 
5  than  one-twelfth  of  its  population.  Its  natural 
ources,  large  as  they  are,  are  considerably 
aller  than  those  of  Latin  America.  Yet  our 
de  with  Canada  and  her  total  dollar  income 
>m  the  United  States  are  almost  as  great  as  those 
Latin  America.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
ans  to  me  that  economic  relations  between  the 
lited  States  and  Latin  America  are  at  the 
eshold  of  their  development.  When  they  have 
•n  developed  to  a  degree  even  approaching  the 
el  of  Canada,  then  the  position  of  Latin  Amer- 
will  be  even  more  important  than  it  is  today. 

reasing  Trade 

Hfow  are  we  going  to  achieve  this?  There  are 
eral  things  that  must  be  done.  First,  we  must 
rease  trade.  How  can  we  make  this  $7  billion 
mal  inter-American  trade  into  a  $10  billion 
?iness  ?  By  buying  more  from  Latin  America, 
ey  cannot  buy  more  from  us  unless  they  have  the 
liars  with  which  to  do  it.  They  will  not  have 
)=e  dollars  unless  we  buy  more  from  them.  The 
3d  has  to  increase  its  imports  from  the  rest  of 
'  hemisphere.  Yet,  if  we  propose  to  increase 
r  imports,  we  must  first  protect  their  existing 
el.  Do  you  think  that  is  easy  ?  Let  me  assure 
u,  after  2*/2  years  in  Washington,  that  it  is  a 
7  hard  thing  to  do. 

)ur  special-interest  groups  are  understandably 
sious  to  reduce  the  access  of  competitive  Latin 


American  products  to  U.S.  markets.  We  must 
find  within  ourselves  the  courage  and  intelligence 
to  resist  the  understandable  attempts  of  our  own 
special-interest  groups  to  eliminate  their  Latin 
American  competitors.  The  greater  national  in- 
terest requires  that  we  defend  the  existing  access 
of  Latin  American  products  to  our  markets.  We 
know  that  this  policy  will  occasionally  cause  some 
domestic  business  to  lose  new  sales  it  would  make 
if  its  foreign  competitor's  product  were  elimi- 
nated from  our  market.  But  remember  that  the 
dollars  that  a  foreign  competitor  earns  here  are 
spent  with  other  U.S.  producers.  There  is  an 
overall  gain  for  our  producers.  It  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  to  cut  down  our  imports  from 
Latin  America  when  to  do  so  hurts  our  own  ex- 
porters as  well  as  our  sister  republics. 

What  has  been  the  record  of  our  Government  in 
defending  this  policy?  Until  the  past  month  it 
was  perfect.  Until  that  time  not  one  piece  of 
legislation  was  passed  during  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration,  not  one  governmental  reg- 
ulation was  adopted,  that  reduced  the  access  of  one 
Latin  American  product  to  the  market  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  fought  to  maintain  that 
record.  I  have  said  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  would 
lose  some  round  in  that  fight.  We  have  just  lost 
one.  When  he  signed  the  farm  bill  last  week,  the 
President  pointed  out  how  two  of  its  provisions 
conflict  with  his  policy  of  protecting  our  two-way 
international  trade.2  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  review  and  repair  the  shortcomings 
of  the  law.  The  Congress  has  tightened  restric- 
tions already  applied  on  imports  of  long-staple 
cotton.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  our  domestic 
long-staple  cotton  is  fully  competitive  with  foreign 
growths  and  when  our  domestic  consumption  is 
rising. 

The  Congress  has  also  required  the  Government 
to  follow  an  inflexible  program  of  cotton  export 
sales.  It  would  require  us  to  sell  with  little  regard 
to  costs  and  without  adequate  regard  for  the  far- 
reaching  economic  consequences  which  our  sales 
may  have,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  President 
Eisenhower  has  stated  that  this  provision  will  be 
administered  with  extreme  caution.  Otherwise, 
damage  could  be  caused  to  the  economies  of  our 
friends  and  to  our  own  export  trade  as  a  whole. 

We  have  lost  one  round  in  the  fight  to  protect 
inter- American  trade.  We  have  won  a  good  many. 
The  fight  will  go  on.    We  are  confident  that,  more 

3  Bulletin  of  June  11,  1956,  p.  982. 
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and  more,  our  people  understand  that,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  be  strong  itself  and  if  it  is  to 
lead  a  strong  free  world,  our  international  trade 
must  grow.  When  we  limit  our  commerce  to  give 
an  advantage  to  one  small  domestic  group,  we  hurt 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  under- 
mine confidence  abroad  in  our  leadership. 

As  hard  as  it  sometimes  is  to  protect  the  existing 
levels  of  our  inter- American  trade,  we  cannot  stop 
there.  We  have  to  increase  that  trade.  We  must 
not  let  it  remain  a  $7  billion  business.  It  must 
grow.  The  way  to  make  it  grow  is  to  increase  our 
imports  from  the  other  Republics.  Each  new 
dollar  of  imports  means  a  new  dollar  of  exports. 
Three  ways  to  increase  our  imports  from  Latin 
America  are  apparent. 

First,  their  exporters  and  our  importers  can  co- 
operate to  increase  our  consumption  of  products 
which  they  can  supply  in  greater  volume. 

Second,  we  can  find  products  which  we  have  not 
traditionally  imported  from  Latin  America  but  for 
which  a  demand  exists  in  the  United  States.  A 
recent  contract  to  import  natural  gas  from  Mexico 
is  an  example  of  how  our  imports  can  be  increased 
in  this  way.  We  have  never  imported  gas  from 
Mexico.  There  is  a  demand  for  it  here,  and  our 
next-door  neighbor  has  a  surplus  supply.  The  con- 
tract can  substantially  increase  the  dollar  earnings 
that  Mexico  uses  to  buy  our  exports. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  Latin  American 
products  which  our  U.  S.  markets  could  absorb  in 
greater  quantity.  Copper  and  iron  ore  are  ex- 
amples. Our  governments  and  businessmen  here 
and  abroad  are  cooperating  to  increase  production 
in  Latin  America.  Increased  U.  S.  imports  will 
mean  more  dollars  available  in  Latin  America  to 
buy  our  exports. 

I  have  discussed  trends  in  the  field  of  private  in- 
vestment and  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
could  be  increased.  The  most  important  source  of 
new  investment  capital  in  Latin  America  is,  as 
should  be,  their  own  investors.  They  command 
very  substantial  resources,  both  in  dollars  and  in 
local  currencies.  In  the  United  States  alone  these 
amount  today  to  more  than  $11/2  billion. 

Clearly,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every  country  of 
the  hemisphere  for  its  government  to  establish 
those  local  conditions  that  will  inspire  confidence 
in  its  own  private  investors.  Unless  those  condi- 
tions exist,  there  is  little  hope  for  a  strong  econ- 
omy. Unless  local  investors  have  confidence, 
foreign  investors  will  not  enter.    No  government 


of  the  hemisphere,  including  our  own,  can  prove 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  development  cap  ,1 
needed.  There  is  little  need  to  consider  spe«i 
measures  to  attract  foreign  investors  if  foreign  i- 
vestors  will  come.  The  only  additional  assurar< 
they  seek  are  nondiscriminatory  treatment  an  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  repatriate  profits. 

Conditions  To  Encourage  Investors 

What  are  the  conditions  that  encourage  fore  i 
and  domestic  investors  alike?  They  are  rata 
well  known.  They  lie  largely  within  the  powe  >j 
the  local  government,  and  they  are  usually  ach  « 
able.  Happily,  they  benefit  the  whole  econo:? 
not  just  investors. 

First  I  would  put  the  adoption  of  vigor  i 
measures  to  combat  inflation.    No  investor,  don  3 
tic  or  foreign,  is  going  to  risk  his  capital  if  he  f(  3 
that  the  value  of  his  investment  will  be  eroded  j 
inflation.     Over  the  years  we  have  watched  v  ] 
admiration  the  courage  and  determination  v 
which  many  of  the  Latin  American  governm; 
have  checked  inflationary  tendencies  in  their  ec  1 
omies.     Peru  is  a  notable  example.     The  va 
recent,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Chile.     By  the  appl  1 
tion  of  tried  and  tested  remedies  the  Govemrr  1 
of  Chile  has  arrested  a  25-year  inflationary  tn 
In  a  matter  of  weeks  the  value  of  the  Chilean  j  | 
was  brought  from  a  low  of  840  to  the  dollar  tc  ( 
present  level  of  about  490  to  the  dollar. 

Another  great  incentive  to  investors  of  every  1 
tionality  is  reasonable  taxation.  We  have  all  a 
how  reasonable  taxes  have  been  an  important  :< 
tor  in  bringing  over  $2  billion  of  investment  i : 
petroleum,  mining,  and  other  industries  in  V<( 
zuela.  There  is  no  better  way  to  measure  what 
has  meant  than  to  point  out  that  the  average 
nual  income  of  a  Venezuelan  citizen  is  almost  t\ 
that  in  any  of  the  other  Republics. 

The  adoption  of  sound  and  reasonable  tax  m 
ures  is  producing  impressive  results  elsewheni 
the  hemisphere.    About  a  year  ago  the  Gove 
ment  of  Chile  revised  its  taxes  on  the  productio 
copper.    The  industry  immediately  embarked  < 
$100-million  expansion  program.     In  the  Si 
way  modernization  of  the  nitrate  tax  laws  is  ]  1 
ducing  almost  $50  million  of  new  investim 
Similar  examples  can  be  pointed  out  in  P 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  other  parts  of 
hemisphere. 

Fair    government    regulation    of    utilities 
another  important  factor  in  encouraging  new  1 
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•stinent.  In  many  parts  of  Latin  America  indus- 
ial  development  is  retarded  by  the  inadequacy  of 
tvtric  power.  In  many  states  private  utilities  are 
ale  and  willing  to  invest  the  millions  of  dollars 
nded  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand  for  elec- 
•ioity.     In  almost  every  case  the  first  step  is  for 

vernment  to  adopt  rate  regulations  which 
ill  bring  stability  and  progress  to  the  industry, 
in  the  one  hand  the  consumer  must  be  assured  an 
iequate  supply  of  power  and  at  reasonable  prices, 
he  company  on  the  other  hand  must  be  sure  of  a 
lir  rate  on  its  investment;  otherwise  it  cannot 

the  capital  for  plant  expansion.  Govern- 
lents  have  it  within  their  power  to  give  consumer 
ihI  producer  alike  the  assurance  that  he  needs, 
rhere  it  does  so,  the  results  are  immediately 
pparent. 

In  1949  the  Government  of  Mexico  modernized 
s  regulations  of  the  electrical  industry  to  permit 
MBOnable  rate  adjustments.  The  result  has  been 
n  investment  of  about  $100  million  throughout 
le  country.  Definitely  projected  investment  for 
le  years  1956-58  amounts  to  an  additional  $81 
lillion.  Mexico  City  is  today  the  only  major 
rttin  American  city  where  there  is  no  curtail- 
lent  of  electric-power  consumption.  It  is  gen- 
rally  anticipated  that,  if  the  present  plans  of 
le  Government  of  Chile  to  revise  its  regulations 
owning  the  electrical  industry  prove  successful, 
ver  $100  million  will  immediately  start  into  plant 
spansion. 

I  have  said  that,  so  far  as  the  foreign  investor 
i  concerned,  he  asks  for  no  favored  treatment  as 
n  incentive  to  come  into  a  country.  He  is,  as  a 
ule,  entirely  satisfied  to  take  his  place  beside  the 
x:al  businessman  in  all  respects.     He  is,  however, 

:it  to  risk  his  capital  in  any  country  where 
oragn  investors  are  subjected  to  discriminatory 
reatment.  No  one  questions  for  a  moment  the 
overeign  right  of  every  government  to  determine 
hether  it  wants  foreign  investors  and,  if  so, 
nder  what  conditions.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
ecognize  that  every  measure  discriminating 
gainst  one  foreign  investor  is  a  cause  for  concern 
'>  every  other.  Each  fears  that,  though  he  is 
ot  affected  today,  once  the  principle  of  discrim- 
lation  is  established  it  may  eventually  be  ex- 
ended  to  prejudice  his  investment. 


Government  Competition 

I  cannot  leave  this  summary  of  factors  influenc- 
ing investors  without  mentioning  the  one  which, 
more  than  any  other  perhaps,  determines  the  cli- 
mate for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  That  is  the  question  of  government  com- 
petition. No  investor  wants  to  risk  his  capital 
if  there  is  basis  for  fearing  that  tomorrow  he  may 
find  himself  in  competition  with  a  government. 
The  best  possible  encouragement  that  government 
can  give  to  private  enterprise  is  assurance  that 
private  businessmen  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  build  strong  economies  without  government 
competition.  And  where  that  assurance  is  given, 
it  is  only  fair  that  the  government  should  require 
private  enterprise  to  discharge  fully  and  fairly 
its  social  obligation  to  establish  working  condi- 
tions and  terms  of  employment  that  are  generous 
and  healthful. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  undertaken  to  outline 
briefly  the  rapidly  ascending  curves  of  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Latin  America.  They  indi- 
cate that  Latin  America's  position  in  comparison 
with  other  areas  of  the  world  is  favorable.  They 
indicate  steady  improvement  in  each  of  the  princi- 
pal sectors  of  our  relationships — trade,  invest- 
ment, and  loans.  The  conclusion  seems  justified 
that  our  governments  and  peoples  have  it  within 
their  power  to  achieve  very  considerable  expansion 
of  activity  in  each  of  these  fields.  There  are  dan- 
gers which  could  prevent  this.  From  the  side 
of  the  United  States  they  lie  in  nationalistic  trade 
restrictions  to  benefit  special  groups  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  economy.  On  the  side  of  Latin 
America  they  relate  to  policies  and  programs 
which  will  determine  whether  the  unlimited  ener- 
gies and  resources  of  private  enterprise,  particu- 
larly their  own,  will  flow  into  the  innumerable 
opportunities  for  economic  progress  which  exist 
there. 

The  one  conclusion  that  I  would  leave  with  you 
is  this.  If  our  governments  follow  reasonably 
enlightened  policies,  if  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  our  private  enterprise  work  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  their  responsibilities  to  society, 
then,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  we  shall  enter 
into  a  period  of  development  and  prosperity  that 
will  profoundly  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
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The  Aircraft  Industry  and  Foreign  Trade  Policy 


by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


The  Department  of  State  is  extremely  interested 
in  particular  industries— their  needs,  desires,  and 
problems — for  it  would  not  be  realistic  for  gov- 
ernment to  try  to  deal  with  policy  problems  apart 
from  problems  in  private  life.  At  the  same  time, 
as  you  of  course  know,  we  must  always  be  gov- 
erned by  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
as  we  understand  them.  Therefore,  in  reaching 
decisions  on  foreign  economic  policy  we  have  to 
fit  individual  interests,  claims,  and  points  of  view 
of  specific  American  industries,  including  your 
own,  into  the  broader  pattern  of  United  States 
foreign  relations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  you  would  like  to  hear 
about  the  work  of  the  Economic  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  State.  The  "E"  area,  as  we  call  it, 
is  that  part  of  the  Department  which  is  concerned 
on  a  continuing  basis  with  the  economic  aspects  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  Among  other 
things  it  deals  with  such  matters  as  the  negotiation 
of  air  transport  agreements,  protection  of  Ameri- 
can investments  abroad,  the  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements,  the  removal  of  foreign  barriers  to 
American  exports,  and  the  protection  of  copy- 
rights and  patents,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
many  responsibilities  with  which  we  are  charged. 

Neither  time  nor  normal  human  patience  would 
permit  even  a  summary  of  our  work  and  operation 
at  this  time.  Instead,  with  your  permission,  I 
should  like  to  explore  briefly  some  phases  of  for- 
eign trade  with  which  we  are  mutually  concerned. 
I  know  that  this  will  have  an  immediate  and  prac- 
tical appeal  to  you  because  yours  is  an  export  in- 
dustry.   About  one-third  of  your  civil  transport 


1  Addreaa  made  before  i  li"  Wings  Club  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
OH  Juno  7  (press  release  li!)!»  dated  June  6). 


production  is  sold  abroad.  Inevitably  each  of  yo 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  Government's  foreig 
trade  policy. 

An  important  element  in  that  policy  is  the  fi 
ture  of  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperatio 
(the  Otc)  .  As  a  part  of  his  program  of  encoura^ 
ing  a  higher  level  of  trade,  the  President  h? 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Congress  the  enac 
ment  of  H.  R.  5550,  the  bill  which  would  authorh 
United  States  membership  in  that  body. 

The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  woul 
be  an  essentially  administrative  body  for  the  Gei 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  trac 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  and  34  otto 
countries  adhere.  The  principles  of  internationi 
fair  trade  included  in  the  general  agreement  ai 
of  direct  interest  to  the  members  of  your  industi 
because  they  pVovide  protection  against  arbitral 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  on  imports  by  otto 
countries  from  the  United  States.  Through  tl 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  we  ha^ 
been  able  to  obtain  the  substantial  relaxation  ar 
elimination  of  numerous  foreign  import  restri 
tions  adversely  affecting  our  commerce. 

If  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  wei 
established,  we  believe  that  it  would  improve  tl1 
facilities  which  now  exist  in  the  general  agreemei 
for  obtaining  a  review  and  examination  of  trader 
strictions  imposed  for  financial  reasons.  It  wou 
permit  the  United  States  to  maintain  and  contim 
the  substantial  progress  it  has  made  in  reopenii 
world  markets  to  American  products  as  the  wor 
financial  situation  has  improved.  Both  the  0 
ganization  for  Trade  Cooperation  and  new  tar:1 
concessions,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  momei 
are  very  important  in  an  individual  as  well  as  in  i' 
institutional  sense. 
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Jut  for  you  there  is  uo  more  important  element 
foreign  trade  than  the  future  the  American  air- 
ft  industry  faces  abroad.  During  the  past  few 
rs  many  of  you  have  experienced  a  sharp  in- 

in  competition  from  the  foreign  producers 

raft  equipment, 
at  competition  promises  to  grow.    Today  the 
ted  States  still  retains  its  advantageous  posi- 
with  regard  to  production  capacities,  methods, 
J  and  volume  of  output  of  aircraft  of  all  types. 

is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  effort 
industry  can  continue  to  hold  this  position  and 
meet  effective^  foreign  competition  in  foreign 
i»ort  markets.  But,  if  it  is  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
lessary  for  the  industry  to  keep  three  basic  rules 
poind  and  to  follow  them  with  care  and  vigor. 

eloping  the  Market 

The  first  rule  is  that  sales  simply  do  not  "just 
ppen."    They  must  be  vigorously  developed. 
j?he  market  for  aircraft,  like  that  for  many  of 

other  products,  is  changing.  It  is  not  the  same 
it  was  shortly  after  the  war.  It  is  becoming 
re  and  more  competitive  as  some  of  the  Euro- 
n  manufacturers  develop  transport  as  well  as 
er  types  of  aircraft  and  equipment  that  can 
jsed  by  foreign  airlines  and  foreign  companies, 
ng  schools,  and  the  like.  I  am  sure  you  agree 
t  our  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
ers  but  must  expend  vigorous  efforts  in  secur- 

them.  The  days  of  the  order  taker  are  num- 
ed,  and  the  salesman  is  called  for.  It  will  be 
essary  to  station  representatives  abroad  who 

experienced  not  only  with  specifications  and 
formance  of  products  but  who  also  know  how 
sell  in  foreign  markets.  The  mere  sending  of 
nted  material,  specifications,  and  performance 
a  is  no  longer  enough.  You  have  good  prod- 
s,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  continue  to  maintain 
h  standards.  But  continued  sales  in  a  highly 
ipetitive  market  require  more  of  you  than  pos- 
sion  of  good  products. 

)ur  principal  foreign  competitors  have  sta- 
led representatives  permanently  abroad  in 
er  to  promote  sales.  They  are  willing  to  work 
tfully,  slowly,  and  patiently  with  prospective 
•chasers,  to  study  the  prospect's  needs,  to  ex- 
in  how  the  equipment  will  work  out  in  opera- 
\,  to  answer  many  questions,  and  to  show  a  sin- 
e  interest  in  the  prospect's  equipment  problems, 
at,  in  many  instances,  is  how  your  competitors 
<'e  managed  to  introduce  their  new  aircraft  in 


competition  with  your  own.  Unless  you  put  forth 
increased  efforts,  it  may  be  expected  that  your 
competitors  will  succeed  in  placing  additional  air- 
craft in  preference  to  yours. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce  will  do  our  best  to 
help  you  develop  your  markets.  I  understand  our 
Aviation  Division  has  close  liaison  with  your  as- 
sociation. We  want  that  to  continue.  Reporting 
on  matters  of  interest  to  your  industry  by  our  mis- 
sions abroad  is  steadily  improving,  and  special 
efforts  will  be  made  to  continue  the  improvement. 
However,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  under 
our  system  of  government  the  identification  and 
exploitation  of  potential  markets  abroad  is  bas- 
ically an  industry  responsibility  and  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  government  should  not  go. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments give  their  aircraft  manufacturers  more 
favorable  assistance  than  does  the  United  States 
by  providing  or  by  guaranteeing  export  credits  on 
sales  of  equipment.  Since  practices  differ  so 
widely  from  country  to  country,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  whether  this  assertion  is  true  or  not.  How- 
ever, I  do  wish  to  say  that  the  assistance  available 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  not  been 
fully  utilized  or  appreciated.  I  urge  you  to  look 
into  this  matter  more  carefully  with  a  view  to 
making  greater  use  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  help  back  you  up  as  far  as  we 
can. 

Maintaining  a  Two-Way  Street 

The  second  rule  for  winning  foreign  markets  is 
that  international  trade  is  a  two-way  street.  Many 
governments  still  husband  their  precious  foreign- 
exchange  earnings  with  great  care.  In  spite  of 
their  limited  amount  of  American  dollars,  these 
same  governments  are  anxious  that  their  people 
buy  American  products.  This  is  especially  true 
of  American  aircraft  equipment  because  of  its 
well-deserved  reputation. 

It  is,  of  course,  axiomatic  that  foreign  govern- 
ments cannot  permit  their  people  to  buy  from  us 
unless  they  are  also  able  to  sell  to  us.  It  is  sales 
here  that  earn  dollars  the  American  exporters  seek 
for  their  products.  One  way  in  which  foreign 
countries  can  earn  dollars  is  through  their  own  air- 
line operations  to  the  United  States.  It  seems 
self-evident  that  undue  restrictions  on  foreign  air- 
line operations  in  the  United  States  can  adversely 
affect  the  sale  of  American  transport  aircraft  and 
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other  American  products  to  foreign  countries. 

To  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  air  transport 
and  aircraft  industries,  the  United  States  must 
maintain  a  transport  policy  free  of  unnecessary 
and  arbitrary  restrictions. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  there  is  much  at  stake. 
As  you  know,  a  comparison  of  United  States  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  equip- 
ment shows  a  tremendous  balance  in  our  favor. 
In  1955  this  country  exported  goods  valued  at 
a  grand  total  of  more  than  $15.3  billion.  Of  these 
exports,  shipments  abroad  of  all  aeronautical 
products,  including  military,  totaled  about  $728 
million.  Within  this  category  of  $728  million 
about  one-third  to  one-quarter  consisted  of  civil 
aircraft.  In  1954,  86.6  percent  of  the  aircraft 
equipment  used  by  all  airlines  throughout  the 
world  was  of  American  manufacture. 

This  large  stake  of  the  aviation  equipment  in- 
dustry in  foreign  trade  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  foreign 
trade  policy  that  will  permit  other  countries  to 
continue  to  buy  our  products.  We  cannot  erect 
over-high  walls  around  the  vast  American  market 
and  at  the  same  time  expect  to  win  foreign  markets. 

Cooperation  Between  Governments 

The  third  rule  for  winning  foreign  markets  is 
that  a  high  level  of  international  trade  requires 
international  cooperation  between  governments. 
The  principal  means  used  by  the  United  States  for 
more  than  8  years  to  obtain  that  cooperation  has 
been  its  active  participation  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

That  is  why  the  administration  now  seeks  the 
establishment  of  the  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation and  congressional  action  on  H.  R.  5550. 
The  success  of  the  policy  just  enunciated  is  indi- 
cated by  the  increasing  liberalization  of  foreign 
trade  controls  by  the  partners  in  the  general  agree- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  this  trade 
liberalization  program  has  been  in  the  making  over 
the  past  few  months.  Today  we  are  announcing 
in  Washington  the  detailed  results  of  the  tariff 
negotiations  recently  completed  at  Geneva.  You 
will  undoubtedly  see  stories  about  this  in  the  even- 
ing papers. 

These  tariff  negotiations  led  to  a  mutually  satis- 
factory balance  of  concessions  with  the  21  other 
countries  participating  in  the  conference.  In 
terms  of  the  amount  of  trade  covered,  which  is  not 


the  only  significant  factor  in  judging  the  V£i 
of  tariff  concessions,  the  United  States  obtad 
concessions  directly  on  $400  million  worth  of  \ 
export  trade.  In  addition,  United  States  exp#) 
will  enjoy  more  favorable  customs  treatment  r 
substantial  volume  of  trade  in  products  on  wh 
the  other  countries  exchange  concessions  ami 
themselves. 

Of  special  intei'est  to  you  will  be  the  tariff  < 
cessions  which  foreign  countries  granted  i 
United  States  exports  of  aviation  equipmi 
The  exports  of  items  on  which  these  concess : 
were  made  amounted  to  more  than  $19  millio:  i 
1954.  The  United  States  also  granted  some  J 
cessions  to  other  countries  on  aviation  equipm'i 
Our  concessions  were  on  items  which  in  1954  mi 
imported  into  this  country  in  the  amount  of  al  t 
$5  million. 

These  negotiations  were  carried  out  under  i 
authority  given  to  the  President  in  the  1955  exi 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  succj 
ful  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  is  another  t 
portant  step  toward  the  administration's  goac 
promoting  a  higher  two-way  trade  between  a 
American  people  and  their  friends  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark  that  b 
foreign  economic  policies  of  the  United  St« 
have  an  immediate  and  personal  consequence  o 
you.  The  wisdom  with  which  they  are  develce 
and  pursued  may  determine  your  well-being  I 
success.  On  the  other  side,  let  me  also  remind  a 
that  every  businessman  who  engages  in  an  < 
nomic  enterprise  abroad  is  in  a  sense  an  infoi  a 
ambassador  of  the  United  States.  On  your  ac  n 
ties  in  substantial  measure  depends  the  good  il 
of  other  peoples  toward  the  United  States. 


Bill  Amending  and  Extending 
Sugar  Act  Signed 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  29 

I  have  today  approved  H.R.  7030  to  amend  n< 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  n< 
for  other  purposes. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  Sugar  Act  i " 
years,  the  bill  restores  to  the  domestic  areas  h 
right  to  supply  55  percent  of  this  country'!  in 
creased  requirements  of  sugar.  The  amendirat 
also  permit  foreign  countries  to  supply  as  imcI 
as  they  have  been,  plus  45  percent  of  the  inert  ses 
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our  requirements.  These  increases  will  be  most 
tportant  relatively  for  the  countries  that  hereto- 
n  have  been  minor  suppliers. 
It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  recommend 
i  increase  in  the  Philippine  quota  at  this  time, 
believe,  therefore,  that  when  new  amendments 
e  being  prepared  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
t,  consideration  should  be  given  to  allowing  the 
liilippines  to  share  in  increased  consumption,  as 
now  provided  for  other  foreign  countries  by 
is  bill.1 


djusting  World  Sugar  Production 
id  Consumption 

-  nt  by  Marvin  L.  McLain 
ssistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 2 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  welcome  this 
>tin<iuished  group  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
ing  you  a  warm  welcome  and  the  best  wishes  of 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  all  of  his  staff, 
mi  have  a  big  job  cut  out  for  you  at  this 
inference. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  time  I  can  spend  with 
)u  at  this  conference,  but  Mr.  Earl  Hughes,  Ad- 
inistrator  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv- 
e  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  also  plans 
>  spend  some  time  here;  and,  of  course,  Larry 
vers.  Director  of  our  Sugar  Division,  whom 
any  of  you  know,  and  members  of  his  staff  will 
'  here  continuously.  Mr.  Hughes  and  myself 
ill  be  within  reach  should  an  occasion  arise  when 
e  may  be  needed. 

The  United  States  is  very  much  interested  in  the 

'irposes  and  objectives  of  this  conference.    Sugar 

an  important  commodity.    We  are,  I  guess,  the 

rgest  sugar-consuming  nation  in  the  world,  with 

1  annual  consumption  of  about  814  million  tons. 

fowever,  we  are  also  a  large  sugar-producing  na- 

oroducing  about  2y2  million  tons  on  the 

nited  States  mainland  and  well  over  2  million 

i>ns  in  our  other  domestic  areas — Hawaii,  Puerto 

tao,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.     Altogether  the 

omestic  areas  produce  about  4*/£  million  tons. 

'For  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Holland  be- 
>re  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  regarding  H.R.  7030, 
*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30, 1956,  p.  172. 

'Made  before  the  U.N.  International  Sugar  Conference 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  May  22.     Mr.  McLain  is  U.S.  repre- 
pntative  to  the  conference. 
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The  remainder  of  our  needs,  about  4  million  tons,, 
comes  from  foreign  areas,  of  which  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  supply  by  far  the  greater  part.  Our 
present  consumption  is  about  103  pounds  per 
capita,  which,  in  light  of  our  other  sweeteners,  ap- 
pears to  be  about  the  saturation  point,  but  we  anti- 
cipate an  increase  in  consumption  of  about  135,000 
tons  a  year  based  upon  our  very  rapidly  expanding 
population. 

We  have  just  completed  rather  lengthy  negotia- 
tions in  amending  our  own  Sugar  Act,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  just  last  week,3 

When  I  think  about  the  problem  we  had  in  try- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  our  sugar  market,  I  think  that  problem  was 
quite  parallel  with  the  one  confronting  this  con- 
ference in  trying  to  adjust  sugar  production  and 
sugar  consumption  for  the  world  as  a  whole.  Both 
of  us  are  interested,  I  think,  not  alone  in  our  own 
individual  welfare  but  in  the  welfare  of  others 
and  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  greater  commerce 
between  nations.  You  might  be  interested  in  the 
program  we  have  worked  out,  to  see  what  kind  of 
answers  we  found  in  our  own  little  sphere. 

Objectives  of  U.S.  Sugar  Legislation 

The  United  States  has  had  special  sugar  legis- 
lation since  the  1930's.  Mr.  True  D.  Morse,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  support  of  the 
Sugar  Act  amendments,  stated  that  the  fourfold 
objective  of  our  specialized  sugar  legislation  was : 

1.  to  maintain  and  protect  the  domestic  sugar-produc- 
tion industry, 

2.  to  avoid  undue  burden  on  domestic  consumers, 

3.  to  increase  our  imports  of  sugar  and  thei-eby  to  benefit 
our  general  export  trade,  and 

4.  to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  the  system  would  be 
passed  on  to  farmers  and  laborers.  .  .  . 

These  were  the  objectives  we  were  trying  to 
obtain  in  our  deliberations.  They  are  a  great  deal 
like  the  objectives  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  as  stated  in  article  1.  Certainly  all  of 
us  wish  to  assure  ample  supplies  of  sugar  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  consumers.  Certainly  all  of  us 
wish  to  have  reasonable  prices  to  producers.  Like 
any  other  industry,  all  of  us  should  be  interested 
in  expanding  consumption  and  certainly  all  of 
us  should  be  interested  in  stimulating  greater 
commerce  between  nations,  which  should  result  in 
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a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  for  everyone.  In 
our  own  plan  to  reach  these  objectives  we  have  at- 
tempted to  divide,  equitably,  our  sugar  market. 
This  was  no  easy  job  since  everyone,  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  foreign  nations,  wanted  a  larger  share. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  divide  four  pieces 
of  candy  among  six  children  can  appreciate  the 
problem.  No  one  got  everything  he  wanted.  It 
had  to  be  a  give-and-take  proposition  that  would 
result  in  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

In  our  program  we  have  deliberately  restricted 
the  production  in  our  own  domestic  areas  in  order 
to  provide  part  of  our  market  for  foreign  areas. 
This  was  done  deliberately  to  stimulate  export 
trade  and  to  show  some  responsibility  toward  the 
welfare  of  our  neighbors.  We  have  divided  the 
increase  in  consumption  from  here  on  on  a  basis 
of  55  percent  to  the  domestic  areas  and  45  percent 
to  the  foreign  areas.  We  have  recognized,  as  you 
do,  that  some  countries  are  quite  restricted  in  the 
variety  of  crops  that  they  can  produce  and  there- 
fore production  and  sale  of  sugar  are  of  para- 
mount importance  to  them  if  they  are  going  to 
acquire  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  to  make 
them  good  customers  for  the  commodities  they 
need  and  to  improve  their  standard  of  living. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  we  here  in  the 
United  States  feel  that  we  have  all  the  answers. 
We  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  do  not. 
I  am  merely  citing  to  you  the  answers  we  came 
up  with  in  our  own  deliberations.  You  are  wel- 
come to  them  for  whatever  they  are  worth. 

Increasing  World  Consumption  of  Sugar 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  conference  you  will  not  devote  all  of  your 
attention  to  seeking  a  magic  formula  through 
which  to  manipulate  quotas  and  prices,  as  the 
only  means  of  adjusting  production  and  consump- 
tion. Every  successful  business  in  the  world  that 
has  reached  the  saturation  point  starts  bending 
its  efforts  for  a  greater  outlet  for  its  product.  One 
of  your  stated  objectives  is  to  increase  the  world 
consumption  of  sugar,  which  I  am  informed  now 
averages  about  30  pounds  per  capita.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  many  factors  that  are  involved  in 
trying  to  do  this  job.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  producers  of  sugar  everywhere.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  not  competent  to  tell  you  how  to 
do  it,  but  I  am  sure  that,  if  there  is  an  answer, 
that  answer  will  come  from  a  gathering  of  world 
sugar  experts  such  as  are  here  present.    This  prob- 


lem is  probably  one  of  education  and  promot 
and  of  serious  study  of  the  various  factors  t 
are  holding  consumption  down. 

You  are  fortunate  in  that  you  have  a  com  mod 
with  a  universal  appetite  appeal.  The  people 
all  of  the  low  sugar-consuming  nations  of 
world  would  like  to  have  more  sugar.  How 
get  it  to  them,  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  paj 
one  of  the  problems  which  should  receive  v 
serious  consideration  here. 

In  conclusion,  might  I  say  I  have  only  trie( 
reemphasize  the  importance  of  the  objectives  ti 
you  already  have  incorporated  in  your  agreem 
and  I  do  hope  that  I  have  stimulated  a  little  thi  < 
ing  along  lines  other  than  control  measures, 
think  you  should  take  advantage  of  this  opport : 
ity,  when  you  have  a  great  number  of  the  sui 
experts  of  the  world  together,  to  consider  so 
of  the  broader  objectives  of  what  an  internatiu 
organization  might  hope  to  accomplish.4 

Eximbank  Loan  to  Brazil 

The  Export-Import  Bank  announced  on  Ju 
that  a  $35  million  loan  agreement  with  the  1  s 
zilian  National  Steel  Company  was  signecs 
Washington  on  that  day  by  Samuel  C.  War] 
president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  (1 
Edmundo  de  Macedo  Soares  e  Silva,  presiu 
of  the  company.  The  signing  puts  into  effect  I 
Export- Import  Bank  loan  authorized  in  Febri  r 
and  announced  by  Vice  President  Richard  \ 
Nixon  while  he  was  attending  the  inaugurao 
of  President  Juscelino  Kubitschek.1 

The  Brazilian  company  was  founded  in  194  A 
with  the  assistance  of  an  Eximbank  credit  oi  & 
million.  Further  credits  of  $20  million  andiS 
million  were  approved  by  the  bank  in  M 
and  1950.  The  new  loan,  which  brings  the  ti 
amount  authorized  to  $105  million,  will  erh 
the  Brazilian  industry  to  expand  its  operaDi 
and  to  continue  to  contribute  substantially  to  n 
zil's  steady  progress  toward  a  higher  standai  < 
living. 

The  $35  million  will  be  used  for  the  puna: 
in  the  United  States  of  materials,  equipment,  I 
engineering  services  for  export  to  Brazil. 


1  After  consideration  of  possible  amendments  t  0 
International  Sugar  Agreement  and  preliminary  dm 
sion  of  quotas,  the  conference  on  June  12  agreed  to  ]» 
June  20.     It  is  expected  to  reconvene  in  October. 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  27, 1956,  p.  336. 
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>spects  of  Foreign  Disposal  of  Domestic  Agricultural  Surpluses 


^he  folloicing  is  an  excerpt  from  a  staff  study, 
ed  October  1955,  which  was  circulated  to  inter- 
d  Government  agencies  by  the  Interagency 
nmittee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal  on 
y  S£,  1956}  The  study  group  which  prepared 
?as  headed  by  Ernest  T.  Baughman,  Assistant 
e  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
cage.  In  an  introduction,  the  Interagency 
nmittee  states  that  the  study  is  aa  staff  docu- 
i/,  not  one  representing  the  position  of  the 
iSD.  Its  conclusions  correspond  to  the  views 
the  Chairman  of  the  ICASD  [Clarence 
tncis].  It  has  not  been  approved  by  any 
ncy  and  its  conclusions  and  analysis  do  not  nec- 
irily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Administration.^ 


be  given,  therefore,  to  using  United  States  sur- 
pluses in  support  of  investment  programs,  espe- 
cially in  the  less  developed  countries.  However, 
the  financial  return  to  the  United  States  of  such 
use  of  the  surpluses  would  be  small.  Over  the  long 
term,  an  increase  in  productivity  in  the  low-income 
areas  could  result  in  the  development  of  expanded 
export  markets  for  United  States  commodities. 
Since  capital  development  programs  require  sev- 
eral years  for  completion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
commit  supplies  of  surplus  commodities  in  support 
of  such  programs  for  periods  up  to  possibly  3  to 
5  years. 


SUMMARY 


MLUSIONS 

Special"  export  programs  initiated  or  ex- 
ided  in  1954—55  apparently  have  achieved  some 
rease  in  United  States  exports  and  a  further 
derate  increase  is  indicated  for  1955-56.  How- 
r,  only  in  the  event  of  widespread  and  repeated 
p  failures  in  important  producing  countries 
uld  a  large  enough  increase  in  exports  be 
lieved  to  make  substantial  reductions  in  current 
ublesome  surpluses,  particularly  wheat,  cotton, 
1  rice  in  the  next  few  years, 
rhe  best  opportunities  for  increasing  exports 
hout  risking  substantial  displacement  of 
lited  States  exports  for  dollars  or  of  "usual" 
)orts  of  friendly  countries  exist  in  the  low- 
ome,  low-consumption  areas.  Agricultural 
plus  commodities  can  make  an  important  con- 
dition to  programs  designed  specifically  to 
•derate  capital  development  and  increase  con- 
"ption  in  such  areas.    Special  attention  should 

For  background  on  the  Interagency  Committee,  estab- 
»ed  to  coordinate  activities  under  the  Agricultural 
ide  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (P.  L. 
.  ^3d  Cong. ) ,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  498. 
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The  Size  and  Nature  of  Agricultural  Surpluses 

1.  The  amount  of  agricultural  surplus  com- 
modities as  reflected  by  Ccc  [Commodity  Credit 
Corporation]  loans  and  inventories  has  increased 
about  $6  billion  in  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 
1955  and  may  show  some  further  increase  in  1955- 
56.  The  rapid  increase  in  surplus  stocks  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  from  a  volume  of  exports  some- 
what below  the  high  level  reached  in  earlier  post- 
war years,  high  levels  of  price  support  relative  to 
market  prices,  and  rising  output  of  farm  com- 
modities. Total  agricultural  output  has  tended 
to  rise  although  output  of  certain  crops  has  been 
curtailed  by  acreage  and  marketing  controls. 

2.  Aggregate  surpluses  of  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties available  for  export  or  other  disposition  out- 
side usual  domestic  uses  in  1955-56  are  very  large. 
Even  with  additional  exports  equivalent  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  1954-55  volume,  it  would  require  five 
years  or  more  to  liquidate  the  surpluses  of  wheat, 
cotton  and  feed  grains  and  about  four  years  to 
liquidate  the  surpluses  of  rice  and  tobacco.  Ex- 
ports normally  provide  outlets  for  only  relatively 
small  amounts  of  the  dairy  products  and  feed 
grains. 
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3.  Large  amounts  of  the  less  desired  qualities 
of  some  commodities  make  the  disposal  of  the  sur- 
pluses more  difficult.  This  applies  especially  to 
stocks  of  cotton,  wheat  and  rice. 

Trends     in     International     Trade     in     Agricultural 

Commodities 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  world's  agricultural 
output  moving  in  international  trade  is  now  on 
the  order  of  15  percent,  whereas  it  was  about  20 
percent  prewar.  Despite  substantial  increases  over 
prewar  in  population  and  world  output  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  in  international  trade  as 
a  whole,  world  trade  in  agricultural  commodities 
regained  its  prewar  1934-38  level  only  in  1950  and 
in  succeeding  years  has  shown  little  change.  A 
strong  move  toward  a  greater  degree  of  national 
self-sufficiency  in  agricultural  products  is  evident 
throughout  most  of  the  world. 

2.  United  States  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities have  been  well  above  the  low  prewar 
volume  throughout  the  postwar  years  and  in  1954 
exceeded  prewar  by  about  50  percent.  The  United 
States  in  1934-38  provided  11.5  percent  of  world 
exports  of  commodities.  At  its  postwar  peak  in 
1949,  it  accounted  for  24  percent.  In  1953-54  the 
percentage  was  16.5.  Compared  with  prewar, 
United  States  exports  now  account  for  larger  pro- 
portions of  total  world  exports  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  rice,  dairy  products  and  edible  fats  and  oil 
and  oilseeds;  for  tobacco  the  proportion  holds 
about  the  same  as  prewar ;  cotton  is  the  only  major 
surplus  commodity  in  which  the  United  States  now 
supplies  a  smaller  proportion  of  world  exports 
than  in  prewar  years. 

3.  United  States  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities have  tended  to  decline  as  the  amount  of 
exports  financed  by  aid  programs  has  tapered  off. 

The  Authorities 

1.  The  Congress  has  provided  a  comprehensive 
framework  of  authorities  to  facilitate  the  export 
of  agricultural  surplus  commodities.  Export  sub- 
sidies, barter,  sale  for  foreign  currencies,  dona- 
tions to  avoid  waste,  and  grants  for  famine  relief 
and  other  purposes  are  authorized. 

2.  Since  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses  is 
not  the  major  purpose  of  all  of  the  authorities,  it 
perhaps  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some 
overlapping  and  duplication.  To  the  extent  that 
the  authorities  attempt  to  achieve  several  objec- 
tives simultaneously,  and  where  a  program  may 
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qualify  under  two  or  more  of  the  authorities,  som< 
confusion  results.  Nevertheless,  the  authorities 
do  fall  into  somewhat  of  a  pattern,  and  it  does  no 
appear  that  a  major  modification  or  consolidatioi 
of  the  authorities  would  help  materially  at  thi 
time. 

Accomplishments  Under  Existing  Authorities 

1.  Over  two-fifths  of  United  States  exports  o 

agricultural  commodities  in  1954-55  were  aide< 

by  one  or   another  government  program.    Th 

distribution  of  total  agricultural  exports  by  typ 

of  program  was  as  follows : 

Million  dollars 
Exports  for  dollars,  not  aided  by 
government    sales    at    reduced 

prices1 1, 80 

"Special"  export  programs: 

Barter 125 

Sale  for  foreign  currency,  P.L. 

480,  Title  I 63 

Sale  for  foreign  currency,  MSP 

Aid,  Sec.  550,  402 281 

U.S.  Government  grants : 

MSP  economic  aid 175 

Donations,  P.L.  439,  Sec.  416__     130 

Relief,  P.L.  480,  Title  II,  etc__      83    388    2  857 

Subsidized  exports  sold  for  dollars, 
Sec.  32 36 

Other  subsidized  exports  for  dol- 
lars  450 

Total  "special"  and  subsidized 

exports 1,84 

Total   agricultural   exports 3,14 

1  Includes  $70  million  of  loans,  largely  to  finance  sai 
of  cotton  to  Japan. 

2  Export  subsidies  incurred  on  about  $340  million  < 
this  total. 

2.  The  amount  of  commodities  included  in  P.I 
480,  Title  I  agreements  signed  in  1954-55  and  tli 
amount  of  authorizations  issued  under  Mutual  S< 
curity  aid  programs  both  were  substantiall 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  commodities  shippe 
under  these  programs.  Shipments  in  1955-S 
should  be  appreciably  larger  due  to  the  completio 
of  shipments  under  the  previous  year's  agreemeni 
and  the  anticipated  shipments  of  a  larger  propoi 
tion  of  current  year  agreements  which  are  a 
pected  to  be  signed  somewhat  earlier  than  wf 
the  experience  last  year.  Wheat,  cotton  and  fee 
grains  accounted  for  most  of  the  exports  for  foi 
eign  currency  under  P.L.  480,  Title  I.  Whet 
and  cotton  accounted  for  the  major  part  of  sali 
for  foreign  currencies  under  aid  programs.  T< 
bacco,  feed  grains  and  fats  and  oils  were  also  ii 
eluded  in  significant  amounts. 

3.  Barter  transactions  showed  a  large  gain  I 
compared  with  only  $34  million  in  the  previoi 
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•.    Grants  pursuant  to  Fqa  economic  aid  pro- 
ns  have  shown  a  decline  each  year  since  1948- 
Donations  "to  avoid  waste,"  under  Section 
in   1954-55  were  approximately  double  the 
M 4  amount.    Shipments  for  emer<rency  relief 
»r  P.L.  4S0,  Title  II,  and  similar  programs 
>  materially  smaller  than  in  1953-54  but  some- 
t  larger  than  in  the  preceding  two  years. 
Shipments  pursuant  to  "special"  export  pro- 
ps in  1954-55  showed  a  gain  of  about  $275 
ion  over  the  1953-54  amount.    Increases  were 
rn  for  all  the  major  surplus  commodities  ex- 
tobacco  and  resulted  in  gains  in  total  ex- 
s  of  wheat,  cottonseed  oil  and  the  major  dairy 
lints — butter,  cheese  and  dry  milk.    However, 
I  exports  of  cotton,  feed  grains  and  rice  de- 
id  despite  increases  in  exports  under  special 
;rams. 

acles  to  Greater  Accomplishments 

The  United  States  exports  surplus  agricul- 
1  commodities  under  a  number  of  programs 
even  if  prices  were  made  fully  competitive, 

is  subject  to  certain  limitations : 

Sale  for  dollars  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
us  available  to  foreign  purchasers,  their  will- 
ess  to  spend  dollars  for  agricultural  commodi- 
relative  to  other  commodities  and  discrimina- 
against  commodities  supplied  from  the  dollar 

Barter  shipments  are  limited  by  the  kinds 
amounts  of  materials  we  are  willing  to  im- 
in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural  com- 
ities and  the  willingness  of  foreign  owners  of 
materials  to  exchange  them  for  surplus  com- 
ities ; 

Sales  for  foreign  currencies  pursuant  to  Mu- 
Security  programs  are  limited  by  the  amounts 
gricultural  commodities  which  can  be  used 
tively  within  the  purposes  of  that  Act; 
Sales  for  foreign  currencies  pursuant  to  P.L. 
Title  I  are  limited  somewhat  by  the  provisions 
tie  Act,  that  such  sales  should  not  displace 
al  marketings  of  the  United  States"  or  "un- 
disrupt  world  prices"  of  agricultural  com- 
ities, by  the  amounts  of  commodities  countries 
villing  to  purchase,  and  by  the  extent  to  which 
ign  currencies  can  be  made  to  serve  purposes 
ptable  to  the  United  States; 
Grants  and  gifts  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ire  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  the  require- 


ments of  famine  situations  and  relief  programs, 
and  secondly  by  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  commodities  on  these  terms. 

Export  Potential  for  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties 

1.  The  principal  commercial  foreign  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities  have 
been  Canada,  Cuba  and  the  densely  populated  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  Commercial  exports  of  cotton,  citrus 
fruits  and  winter  vegetables  to  Canada  should  con- 
tinue to  show  a  gradual  increase  as  population 
growth  continues  and  industrial  development  pro- 
ceeds in  that  country.  Exports  to  Europe  will 
be  limited  by  a  relatively  slow  rate  of  population 
growth,  low  income  elasticity  of  demand  for  food, 
and  strong  tendencies  toward  a  high  degree  of 
agricultural  self-sufficiency.  European  markets 
and  possibly  the  Japanese  market  for  our  surplus 
products  will  be  strengthened  if  international  pro- 
grams to  secure  freer  and  less  discriminatory  trade 
are  successful. 

2.  It  will  be  difficult  to  achieve  any  substantial 
increase  in  exports  above  the  rates  indicated  for 
1955-56  to  countries  in  which  consumers  already 
enjoy  relatively  high  levels  of  consumption  with- 
out incurring  serious  adverse  reactions  from  other 
friendly  countries.  Possible  exceptions  include 
programs  designed  specifically  to :  maintain  con- 
sumption following  crop  failures,  achieve  in- 
creased consumption  by  certain  groups,  provide 
more  adequate  inventories,  support  expanded  live- 
stock production  in  such  areas. 

3.  Exports  to  low-income,  low-consumption 
areas  can  be  expanded  above  present  levels,  pos- 
sibly by  several  hundred  million  dollars  annually 
if  the  United  States  is  willing  to  make  the  com- 
modities available  to  these  areas  on  very  favor- 
able terms,  i.  e.,  terms  which  will  net  very  little 
financial  return  to  the  United  States.  Major  ob- 
jectives of  such  exports  would  be  to  increase  con- 
sumption and  accelerate  the  rate  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  such  areas. 

4.  It  is  possible  that  some  amounts  of  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  butter  and  other  fats  and  oils 
might  be  disposed  of  to  the  European  Soviet  Bloc 
nations  in  the  next  year  or  two  if  such  sales  are 
determined  at  some  future  time  to  be  consistent 
with  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

5.  Special  export  programs  initiated  or  ex- 
panded in  1954-55  are  achieving  some  increase  in 
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United  States  exports  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. A  further  moderate  increase  is  indicated  for 
1955-56.  Dollar  exports  undoubtedly  are  being 
displaced  to  some  extent  as  are  exports  of  other 
suppliers.  It  is  doubtful  that  these  programs 
can  make  any  more  than  a  gradual  inroad  on  cur- 
rent surpluses  unless  there  should  be  widespread 
crop  failures  in  important  producing  countries. 
Programs  for  accelerating  capital  development 
and  increasing  consumption  in  low-income,  low- 
consumption  areas  provide  the  best  prospects  for 
increased  exports  without  risking  displacement 
of  United  States  exports  for  dollars  or  "usual" 
exports  of  friendly  countries. 

6.  Export  prospects  for  major  surplus  com- 
modities : 

Wheat:  We  probably  will  be  able  to  maintain 
something  approximating  the  level  of  exports 
achieved  in  1954-55;  we  are  unlikely  to  increase 
exports  materially  except  in  the  event  of  crop  fail- 
ures in  important  producing  areas  and,  possibly, 
through  programs  to  increase  stocks  in  some  im- 
porting countries. 

Cotton:  Export  prospects  are  uncertain.  Some 
increase  in  exports  can  be  achieved  if  our  cotton 
could  be  priced  competitively  with  other  sources 
of  supply.  Due  in  part  to  the  "umbrella  effects" 
of  the  domestic  support  price  the  United  States 
share  of  world  exports  has  declined  despite  eco- 
nomic aid  and  surplus  disposal  programs. 

Rice:  A  major  question  is  whether  or  not  Asia 
will  again  supply  its  own  rice  needs,  and,  if  not, 
whether  international  political  conditions  and  do- 
mestic price  policy  will  permit  the  United  States 
to  supply  rice  to  that  region.  In  prewar  years 
Asia  was  a  substantial  exporter  of  rice  but  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  a  net  importer.  If  Asia's 
production  increases  materially,  United  States  ex- 
ports to  that  area  will  probably  decline  and  offset 
any  possible  increases  in  exports  to  other  parts  of 
the  world.  United  States  prices  will  have  to  be 
competitive  with  prices  in  other  surplus-producing 
areas  if  the  current  level  of  exports  is  to  be 
maintained. 

Tobacco:  Exports  are  expected  to  show  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  1955-56  as  shipments  under 
special  export  programs  rise.  Commercial  ex- 
ports may  decline  if  prices  are  maintained  at  cur- 
rent levels,  production  in  other  areas  continues  to 
expand,  and  import  restrictions  continue  to  se- 
verely limit  trade. 

Fats,  oils  and  oilseeds:  The  long-term  outlook 


for  world  demand  and  United  States  exports  of 
cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  and  of  soybeans  is  con- 
sidered good.  It  will  be  very  difficult  and  per- 
haps impossible  to  develop  a  substantial  export 
market  for  butter  in  the  next  few  years.  Exports 
of  lard  probably  can  be  increased  but  the  com- 
modity is  expected  to  be  available  domestically  in 
large  supply. 

Cheese  and  dry  milk:  The  United  States  has 
been  an  important  exporter  of  dairy  products 
only  in  periods  of  abnormal  supply  or  demand. 
Exports  in  recent  years  have  been  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  donations  for  distribution  to  low-income 
consumers  and  for  special  uses  outside  commercial 
channels.  It  will  be  very  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  develop  a  substantial  commercial  export 
market  for  cheese  and  the  prospects  for  dry  mitt 
are  uncertain. 

POLICY  ISSUES 

1.  Should  the  United  States  attempt  to  makf 
a  maximum  use  of  agricultural  surpluses  to  rais< 
consumption  and  accelerate  capital  development 
in  low-income  areas?  It  would  be  possible  to  in- 
crease exports  under  such  a  program  withoul 
incurring  serious  displacement  of  commercial  ex- 
ports for  the  United  States  and  other  friendlj 
countries.  If  such  a  policy  is  adopted,  carefu 
consideration  should  be  given  to  (1)  the  desir 
ability  of  authorizing  commitments  of  agriculture 
surpluses  under  such  programs  up  to  periods  o1 
three  to  five  years  and  (2)  to  specifying  in  tht 
legislative  authority  that  the  use  of  surpluses  foi 
this  purpose  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  agri 
cultural  surplus  disposal  programs  especially  as  ii 
pertains  to  resource  development  in  low-incomi 
countries.  The  programs  should  be  handled  pri 
marily  on  the  basis  of  sale  for  local  currencies  witl 
most  of  the  currency  made  available  to  the  recip 
ient  country  as  grants  or  loans  for  use  in  specifiec 
capital  development  projects  which  clearly  wouk 
accelerate  investment  and  increase  income  anc 
consumption.  Little  would  be  gained  unless  in 
vestment  was  in  fact  accelerated.  It  should  b 
recognized  at  the  outset  that  the  immediate  finan 
cial  return  to  the  United  States  would  be  small 
Over  a  period  of  years  the  increased  productioi 
capacity  could  result  in  the  development  of  son* 
additional  commercial  export  markets  for  Unitei 
States  goods. 

2.  Should  exports  to  Soviet  Bloc  countries  b 
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mded?  A  potential  market  for  some  addi- 
il  amount  of  agricultural  surplus  commodities 
irently  exists  in  the  European  Soviet  Bloc 
tries,  if  the  commodities  are  offered  at  world 
»s.  Present  legislation  permits  exports  of  gov- 
lent  stocks  through  barter  to  friendly  nations 
.  As  a  result,  sales  for  dollars  have  also  been 
I  held  as  not  being  in  line  with  the  declared 
|;y  of  Congress.  Opportunities  clearly  in  the 
pBts  of  the  U.S.  may  develop  in  the  future  to 
or  barter  to  countries  excluded  by  this  legis- 
;n.  Therefore,  consideration  might  be  given 
lodifications  in  legislative  authority  to  permit 
!  "resident  to  exploit  at  his  discretion  such  op- 
jnnities  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate, 
i  Should  export  subsidies  be  used  to  increase 
if  additional  amounts  of  surplus  agricul- 
■l  commodities?  Subsidies  have  proved  effec- 
«n  bridging  the  gap  between  supported  domes- 
Drices  and  world  prices  of  wheat,  which  is 
■ted  in  large  volume  and  for  which  there  is 
iternational  agreement,  and  a  number  of  other 
modi  ties  exported  in  relatively  small  amounts, 
lidies  for  commodities  exported  in  large  vol- 
i  incur  high  costs  to  the  Treasury.  If  used  to 
tin  more  than  the  "customary"  share  of  mar- 
;  normally  served  or  to  export  substantial 
lints  to  other  than  usual  markets,  subsidies 
likely  to  incur  retaliation  by  other  countries, 
lidies  have  been  used  also  to  offset  the  effects 
Bscriminatory  trade  restrictions  imposed 
nst  United  States  exports. 
I  Should  barter  programs  be  expanded?  If 
:  irement  of  strategic  materials  for  the  stock- 
•or  Ccc  inventory  were  to  be  expanded  or  if 
rarement  of  other  materials  and  services  were 
ined  to  barter  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
i,  barter  programs  could  be  expanded  and 
:ably  would  result  in  some  moderate  additional 
:rt  of  agricultural  surplus  commodities.  How- 
>  barter  transactions  in  which  the  government 
rides  the  commodities  to  be  exported  and  pro- 
l  the  market  for  the  commodities  imported 
almost  certain  to  tend  toward  bilateralism  if 
ncontinued.  This  represents  a  trading  practice 
ih  the  United  States  generally  has  opposed 
-inciple  and  which  may  work  to  our  disad- 
nige  if  used  more  generally  by  other  coun- 
i  An  important  policy  question,  therefore, 
hether  we  should  encourage  a  more  wide- 
[jid  use  of  this  practice  for  purposes  of  agri- 
I  ral  surplus  disposal. 


5.  What  policy  re  use  of  foreign  currency? 
Making  effective  use  of  the  foreign  currency  gen- 
erated under  P.L.  480,  Title  I  will  become  an 
increasingly  important  consideration  as  shipments 
under  that  program  are  continued.  Sales  for 
foreign  currencies  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
grants  or  loans  until  such  time  that  the  curren- 
cies can  be  substituted  for  dollar  expenditures  or 
converted  into  dollars.  Only  then  is  it  possible 
to  make  financial  recovery  for  the  United  States. 
Usually  sales  are  quite  limited  if  we  insist  on 
use  of  the  currency  in  lieu  of  dollar  expenditures 
and  much  less  limited  if  the  currency  is  loaned 
or  granted  to  the  agreement  country.  Thus, 
planned  uses  of  foreign  currencies  offset  the  vol- 
ume and  terms  of  sales.  Those  currencies  allo- 
cated for  use  by  the  United  States  in  lieu  of  dol- 
lar expenditures  must  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  by  Departments  which  can  use 
them  effectively  if  a  maximum  financial  return 
is  to  be  realized. 

6.  Aid  to  shipping  or  maximum  export  of  sur- 
pluses ?  The  legislative  requirement  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  surplus  commodities  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  P.L.  480  be  shipped  in  United  States 
bottoms  has,  in  certain  instances,  inhibited  the 
disposal  of  surplus  commodities  under  this  Act. 

7.  Cooperation  vs.  competition?  Considering 
the  large  amount  of  our  surpluses  and  the  tremen- 
dous financial  strength  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  friendly  countries  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  our  intentions  to  boost  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  surplus  commodities  and 
about  the  possible  effects  of  "special"  export  pro- 
grams on  world  markets  and  on  their  country's 
exports.  Since  it  is  a  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  give  due  consideration  to  usual  exports  of 
friendly  countries  in  developing  agreements  with 
importing  countries  and  to  avoid  undue  disrup- 
tion of  world  prices,  it  would  appear  advisable 
for  the  United  States  and  interested  friendly 
countries  to  keep  each  other  mutually  informed 
on  general  trade  policies  and  objectives.  Joint 
discussion  of  international  trade  developments 
and  prospects  among  representatives  of  countries 
vitally  interested  in  particular  commodities  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  may  prove  helpful 
in  promoting  mutual  understanding  of  trade 
problems  and  minimizing  friction  between 
friendly  but  competing  exporters. 

8.  What  alternatives?  Since  foreign  disposal 
does  not  appear  to  offer  outlets  adequate  for  the 
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disposition  of  current  surpluses  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  next  few  years,  the  situation 
strongly  suggests  that  domestic  production,  price 
support  and  sales  policies  be  carefully  reviewed. 
It  would  appear  that  current  output  of  supported 
commodities  should  be  brought  within  the  bounds 
of  prospective  dispositions ;  that  all  opportunities 
for  decreasing  production  and  marketing  costs  as 
well  as  for  increasing  domestic  utilization  be  thor- 
oughly explored;  that  legislative  provisions  that 
prohibit  domestic  sales  except  at  levels  materially 
above  current  prices  should  be  reexamined;  and 
that  rigid  domestic  support  prices  for  some  com- 
modities that  cause  the  United  States  to  be  a 
residual  supplier  to  world  markets  should  be  ad- 
justed. The  United  States  need  not  make  the 
adjustments  alone.  Policies  which  result  in  com- 
petitive prices  and  permit  substantial  supplies  to 
move  readily  into  export  markets  will  bring  pres- 
sures on  other  countries,  both  importers  and  ex- 
porters, to  share  in  the  needed  adjustments.  Fur- 
ther success  in  efforts  to  achieve  currency  converti- 
bility, reduce  trade  barriers  and  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory trading  practices  will  have  a  similar 
effect.2 


: 


in  the  Department  for  the  remaining  3,712  vis 

In  making  this  announcement,  Pierce  J.  Ge; 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Secur  i 
and  Consular  Affairs  for  Refugee  Programs,  e- 
phasized  that: 

(1)  The  cutoff  of  applications  does  not  apply  -y 
escapees  residing  in  Germany  and  Austria,  t 
whom  section  4(a)  (2)  of  the  Refugee  Relief  it 
allots  35,000  visas.  Of  this  allotment  only  10^1 
visas  had  been  issued  by  June  1  but,  because  of  e 
limitations  contained  in  the  act,  these  visas  can: t 
be  used  for  escapees  residing  in  other  countr  i 

(2)  Many  of  the  escapees  potentially  eligie 
under  4(a)  (3)  are  also  registered  with  the  Unii 
States  Escapee  Program.  The  United  States  !* 
capee  Program,  which  is  also  under  the  supervis  n 
of  Mr.  Gerety,  will  continue  its  efforts  to  efl-t 
the  successful  resettlement  of  escapees  in  countis 
throughout  the  free  world  or  to  work  out  a  kn| 
solution  for  those  who  prove  unable  to  emigrfj. 

(3)  Although  applications  for  visas  under  i> 
tion  4(a)(3)  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  will  o 
longer  be  available,  a  limited  number  of  visas  ^11 
continue  to  be  available  for  escapees  under  te 
regular  quotas  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali  i- 
tion  Act. 


Visa  Applications  Cut  Off 
for  Certain  Escapees 

Press  release  298  dated  June  6 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  applications  for 
visas  under  section  4(a)  (3)  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  which  have  been  received  from  escapees  resid- 
ing within  the  European  continental  limits  of  the 
Nato  countries  and  in  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Iran, 
the  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  6  that 
it  would  not  accept  new  applications  for  such  visas 
after  June  11,  1956.  The  Refugee  Relief  Act  al- 
lotted 10,000  visas  for  such  escapees.  As  of  June  1, 
6,288  visas  had  been  issued  and  more  than  10,000 
applications  covered  by  assurances  were  on  file 


2  The  remaining  sections  of  the  staff  study  are  entitled : 
"The  Size  and  Nature  of  Agricultural  Surpluses,"  "Trends 
in  International  Trade  in  Agricultural  Commodities,"  "Na- 
ture and  Purpose  of  Existing  Authorities  and  Programs 
for  Disposal  of  Agricultural  Surpluses  Abroad,"  "Accom- 
plishments Under  Existing  Authorities,"  "Barriers  or 
Limitation*  <>"  Greater  Accomplishments,"  and  "Export 
Potential  for  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities."  Also 
Included  are  three  supplements  dealing  with  wheat, 
cotton,  and  rice. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Security  Council  Continues  Secretary-General's  Role  in  Palestine  Question 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  in  the 
Security  Council  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S. 
■Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  and  by 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, together  with  the  Security  Council's  resolu- 
'ion  of  June  4  requesting  Secretary-General  Dag 
Hamrnarskjold  to  continue  his  good  offices  in  con- 
Mction  with  the  Palestine  question. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE,  MAY  29 

J.S./U.N.  press  release  2414 

The  United  States  supports  the  resolution  now 
)efore  the  Council  sponsored  by  the  United  King- 
lom,1  and  we  do  so  because  we  think  it  is  the  logi- 
al  outgrowth  of  the  Security  Council's  resolution 
>f  April  4  2  and  of  the  mission  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary-General  pursuant  to  that  resolution — 
i  mission  which  we  think  has  done  much  good. 

The  resolution  of  April  4  was  adopted  unani- 
nously.  There  was  at  that  time  an  ominous  drift 
oward  hostilities  in  Palestine.  Prompt  action 
vas  required.  To  halt  this  drift  and  to  restore 
ranquillity  in  the  area  the  Secretary-General  was 
•equested  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  undertake  his 
nission  to  the  Near  East.  In  this  the  Secretary- 
jeneral  has,  we  think,  met  with  significant  success. 
Jonditions  in  the  area  are  measurably  different 
Tom  what  they  were  on  April  4.  Dangerous  ten- 
dons have  been  reduced,  and  the  prospect  for  full 
ind  effective  operation  of  the  armistice  machinery 
s good. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution  of  April  4, 
's'hich  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  under- 
ake  his  mission,  the  United  States  continually 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/3600/Rev.  1. 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  16,  1956,  p.  628. 


emphasized  the  importance  of  full  compliance 
with  the  armistice  agreements  as  the  essential  first 
step  in  restoring  peaceful  conditions  in  the  Near 
East.    We  stated  on  March  26  that : 3 

in  the  first  instance  United  Nations  efforts  should  be  con- 
centrated on  full  compliance  with  the  armistice  agree- 
ments by  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and  on  the  carrying 
out  in  detail  of  the  Security  Council's  resolutions  of  30 
March  1955,  8  September  1955,  and  19  January  1956. 

I  went  on  to  say  that : 

we  therefore  propose  in  the  draft  resolution  before  the 
Council  that  the  Secretary-General  undertake  as  a  matter 
of  urgency  discussions  with  the  parties  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  General 
Burns,  to  find  ways  and  means  to  put  these  resolutions 
and  the  proposals  which  they  embody  into  immediate 
effect. 

Then  on  Wednesday,  March  28,  I  summarized 
the  United  States  position  this  way : 4 

We  wanted  two  things :  To  act  promptly  in  the  face  of 
a  gravely  worsening  situation,  and,  in  acting  promptly,  to 
indicate,  with  the  Security  Council's  endorsement,  certain 
steps  which  the  Secretary-General  and  the  parties  might 
take  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ments. These  are  not  new  purposes ;  the  unanimous  reso- 
lutions of  the  Security  Council,  to  which  our  draft  reso- 
lution refers,  likewise  had  as  their  purpose  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  armistice.  That  is  our  sole  purpose. 
Surely  no  one  would  deny  that,  unless  the  armistice  agree- 
ments can  be  effectively  carried  out,  a  grave  threat  to  the 
peace  may  result. 

I  mention  those  two  quotations,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  think  it  will  help  us  to  see  clearly  where 
we  are  going  if  we  have  clearly  in  mind  what  it 
was  that  we  thought  when  we  undertook  this  pres- 
ent program. 

Now,  this  remains  the  United  States  position. 
The  Secretary-General's  mission  pursuant  to  the 

'Ibid.,  p.  628. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  629. 
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resolution  of  April  4  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ments and  has  thus  diminished  appreciably  the 
likelihood  of  a  threat  to  the  peace  in  the  area. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-General 5  shows  that 
progress  can  be  made  toward  the  full  functioning 
of  the  armistice  agreements.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished of  a  practical  nature  along  the  lines  of 
the  measures  previously  proposed  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  endorsed  by  the  Security  Council.  The 
speedy  carrying  out  of  the  proposal  so  far  agreed 
upon  will  provide  the  basis  for  extending  agree- 
ment on  remaining  practical  measures  proposed  to 
the  parties,  thus  solidifying  the  gains  already 
made. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
a  basic  purpose,  which  is  to  emphasize  the  Security 
Council's  wish  that  (1)  the  agreements  already 
arrived  at  are  speedily  put  into  effect  and  (2)  that 
remaining  measures  called  for  in  the  Security 
Council's  resolutions  not  yet  fully  agreed  upon 
are  adopted  without  delay.  I  think  that  is  an 
accurate  summation. 

And  it  remains  true  today,  as  it  did  in  April, 
that  the  practical  measures  which  the  Council  has 
endorsed  are  the  key  to  the  full  functioning  of  the 
armistice  agreements  and  to  peaceful  conditions 
in  the  area.  Where  they  have  been  agreed  upon, 
therefore,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  putting  them 
fully  into  effect.  Where  they  are  still  to  be  agreed 
upon,  we  hope  to  see  the  continuation  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General's efforts  to  reach  such  agreement. 

A  prime  feature  in  all  these  arrangements  is  that 
of  freedom  of  movement  for  the  United  Nations 
Truce  Supervision  Observers.  If  they  are  to  per- 
form their  task  effectively,  they  must  be  given 
ready  access  to  the  area  along  the  armistice  de- 
marcation lines,  to  the  demilitarized  zones,  and  the 
defensive  areas  as  defined  in  the  armistice  agree- 
ments. The  United  Nations  observers  will  thus  be 
in  a  position  to  be  the  very  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  should  be  a 
strong  deterrent  to  any  possible  aggressive  action 
from  any  source. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  pro- 
vision in  operative  paragraph  5  that,  in  carrying 
out  his  observation  of  the  cease-fire,  pursuant  to 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  11  August  1949, 

'■  i:.\.  <!<)<•.  S/.",.-.!)0  diitcd  May  9. 


the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Or 
ganization  should  report  to  the  Security  Counci 
whenever  any  action  undertaken  by  one  party  t< 
the  armistice  agreement  constitutes  a  serious  vio 
lation  of  that  agreement  or  of  the  cease-fire  whicl 
in  his  opinion  requires  immediate  consideratioi 
by  the  Security  Council.  And  this,  too,  should  b 
a  strong  deterrent  to  any  possible  aggressive  actioi 
from  any  quarter,  and  this  too  has  the  full  suppor 
of  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  task  before  the  Security  Council  toda; 
is  to  consolidate  the  gains  made  by  the  Secretary 
General  in  the  agreement  he  has  reached  with  th 
parties  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  situation  sue] 
as  prevailed  earlier  in  the  year.  It  seems  fitting- 
in  fact,  it  seems  wise — to  call  upon  the  Secretary 
General  to  make  further  efforts  with  the  parties  h 
that  end. 

If  the  Security  Council  agrees,  as  I  am  confiden 
that  it  will,  that  the  Secretary-General  should  con 
tinue  to  act  in  its  behalf  in  accordance  with  th 
resolutions  previously  adopted,  we  will  all  be  abl 
to  feel  renewed  confidence  in  the  prospect  of 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem  in  ful 
accord  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  th 
United  Nations  Charter. 


STATEMENT    BY    AMBASSADOR    WADSWORTN 
JUNE  1 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2415 

In  the  statements  we  have  heard  from  represent 
atives  of  the  parties  to  the  various  armistice  agree 
ments  and  from  some  members  of  this  Counci 
certain  misgivings  have  been  expressed,  with  vary 
ing  degrees  of  concern,  relating  to  four  para 
graphs  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  resolution 
the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  preamble,  the  thir 
operative  paragraph,  the  fourth  operative  para 
graph,  and  the  seventh  operative  paragraph. 

With  respect  to  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  pn 
amble,6  concern  has  been  expressed  that  the  rel 
erence  to  conditions  for  a  peaceful  settlement  "o 
a  mutually  acceptable  basis"  derogates  from  pai 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  Palestin 
question  and  thus  is  meant  to  encourage  a  settle 
ment  which  disregards  the  expressed  views  of  th 
majority  of  the  United  Nations. 

0  "Conscious  of  the  need  to  create  conditions  in  which 
peaceful  settlement  on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis  < 
the  dispute  between  the  parties  can  be  made ;" 
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With  respect  to  the  third  operative  paragraph,7 
he  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  reason  for 
he  inclusion  of  certain  words  not  appearing  in 
he  comparable  paragraph  in  the  resolution  of 
Vpril  4,  these  words  in  question  being  "in  all 
ireas." 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  operative  paragraph,8 
■oncern  has  been  expressed  similar  to  that  concern- 
nil  the  sixth  preambular  paragraph. 

With  respect  to  the  seventh  operative  para- 
graph,9 it  has  been  suggested  that  the  request  of 
he  Secretary-General  to  continue  his  good  offices 
.vith  the  parties  should  be  made  more  precise  to 
nake  it  clear  that  it  is  intended  that  the  Secre- 
irv  General's  efforts  should  be  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  resolution  of  April  4. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
ion  to  the  United  States  delegation  that  its  ini- 
iative  embodied  in  the  resolution  of  April  4  met 
.vith  such  general  approval  and  resulted  in  the 
successful  mission  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the 
Sear  East.  It  is  a  matter  of  continuing  gratifica- 
ion  to  us  that  in  the  present  debate  general  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  of  April  4  and  of  the  re- 
mits achieved  by  the  Secretary-General  has  again 
jeen  expressed. 

It  seems  pertinent,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  questions  raised  in  this  de- 
bate, for  me  to  recall  the  statement  of  the  United 
States  representative  here  last  Tuesday  [May  29]. 
Mr.  Lodge  said  at  that  time  that  the  United  King- 
lorn  draft  resolution  was  the  logical  outgrowth 
)f  the  resolution  of  April  4  and  of  the  Secretary- 
jeneral's  mission  pursuant  to  that  resolution.  In 
-hat  connection  he  recalled  what  it  was  the  United 
States,  as  sponsor  of  the  resolution  of  April  4, 
iad  hoped  to  accomplish  and  referred  to  his  earlier 
statements  before  the  Council.  He  pointed  out 
)n  Tuesday,  in  quoting  from  his  earlier  statements, 


'"3.  Declares  that  full  freedom  of  movement  of  United 
N'ations  observers  must  be  respected  in  all  areas  along 
he  Armistice  Demarcation  Lines,  in  the  Demilitarized 
Zones  and  in  the  Defensive  Areas  as  defined  in  the  Armis- 
:iee  Agreements,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  functions;" 
'"4.  Endorses  the  Secretary-General's  view  that  the  re- 
istablishment  of  full  compliance  with  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ments represents  a  stage  which  has  to  be  passed  in  order 
to  make  progress  possible  on  the  main  issues  between 
he  parties ;" 

'  "7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  his 
?ood  offices  with  the  parties,  and  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council  as  appropriate." 


that  he  did  so  because  he  felt  that  this  would  help 
to  see  clearly  where  we  were  going  if  we  had 
clearly  in  mind  what  it  was  we  thought  when 
we  undertook  the  present  program.  He  reiterated 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States  remains 
unchanged. 

I  should  like  to  state  again  today,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  United  States  position  remains  unchanged 
and  that  we  regret  that  some  concern  has  arisen 
over  what  may  have  been  a  misconception  of  the 
purpose  of  some  of  the  language  contained  in 
the  present  draft  resolution.  I  feel  sure  that  our 
view  of  the  present  draft  resolution,  namely  that 
it  is  fully  in  accord  with  and  consistent  with  the 
resolution  of  April  4,  is  also  the  view  of  the  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution,  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Kingdom  [Sir  Pierson  Dixon], 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  made  this  quite  clear  to- 
day. The  reference  in  the  draft  resolution  to  the 
need  for  conditions  in  which  a  peaceful  settlement 
on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis  can  be  made  seems 
to  us  to  state  the  obvious.  Any  agreed  solution, 
that  is,  agreed  between  the  parties,  in  eontrast  to  an 
imposed  solution,  is  bound  to  be  one  which  is  "mu- 
tually acceptable."  This  certainly  does  not  mean 
in  our  view  that  the  Security  Council  is  by  its 
actions  derogating  from  the  authority  and  validity 
of  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  em- 
phasis in  this  sixth  preambular  paragraph  is  on 
the  necessity  for  conditions  which  would  be  pro- 
pitious for  a  settlement  of  outstanding  problems. 
The  conditions  with  which  this  Council  is  con- 
cerned are  the  same  conditions  with  which  we 
were  concerned  when  we  adopted  the  resolution 
of  April  4.  Those  conditions  are  the  absence  of 
incidents,  the  reduction  of  tensions,  and  the  full 
operation  of  the  armistice  machinery.  These  are 
the  things  which  we  around  this  table  have  been 
seeking  to  establish. 

Now  the  reference  to  all  areas  along  the  armi- 
stice demarcation  lines  in  the  third  operative  para- 
graph is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
merely  for  purposes  of  emphasis.  By  referring 
to  all  areas  along  the  armistice  demarcation  lines 
we  would  be  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  so  far 
freedom  of  movement  in  these  areas  is  not  fully 
unrestricted.  The  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has,  however,  amended  his  draft  resolu- 
tion by  taking  out  those  words  in  order  to  dispel 
any  further  concern  on  this  point. 

The  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General's good  offices  with  the  parties  in 
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the  seventh  and  last  operative  paragraph  means, 
in  our  opinion,  simply  the  continuation  of  those 
efforts  which  the  Secretary-General  has  already 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Security  Council  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  of  April  4.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  amended  his  draft  resolution  to  make  this 
crystal  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  explanation  of 
the  understanding  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  draft  resolution  will  reenforce  the  state- 
ments already  made  here  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  that  the  concern  which 
some  of  the  parties  have  expressed  on  the  matters 
I  have  mentioned  will  be  dispelled.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  this  understanding  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion that  we  have  welcomed  the  initiative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  we  fully  support  the 
draft  resolution  as  amended. 


STATEMENT    BY    AMBASSADOR    WADSWORTH, 
JUNE  4 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2416 

The  United  States  delegation  will  vote  in  favor 
of  the  United  Kingdom  resolution  as  further 
amended  by  the  deletion  of  the  sixth  preambular 
paragraph  and  the  consequential  change  in  the 
seventh  preambular  paragraph. 

As  I  explained  last  Friday,  my  delegation  feels 
that  the  paragraph  in  question  does  not  derogate 
from  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  that 
it  merely  states  the  obvious,  and  that  the  fears 
expressed  concerning  it  are  not  justified.  For  that 
reason  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  regret  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  delete  the  paragraph. 
However,  Mr.  President,  the  amended  resolution 
remains  an  important  step  toward  solidifying  the 
gains  made  as  a  result  of  the  Secretary-General's 
mission  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  opinion  that 
have  arisen  here. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  unanimity  which  we 
hope  will  now  be  achieved  by  the  Security  Council 
on  this  matter  will  be  translated  into  further  co- 
operative action  in  the  area  and  will  continue  to 
develop  the  conditions  for  which  we  have  been 
working  from  the  beginning. 

If  the  Security  Council  agrees,  as  I  am  now  sure 
that  it  will,  that  the  Secretary-General  should  con- 
tinue to  act  in  its  behalf  in  accordance  with  the 
re  '-I ni  ions  previously  adopted,  we  will  all  be  able 
to  feel  renewed  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  a 


peaceful  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem  in  ful 
accord  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  tin 
United  Nations  Charter. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION10 

U.N.  doc.  S/3605 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  of  4  April  1956  (S/3575)  am 
11  August  1949  (S/1376-II)  ; 

Having  received  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  o; 
his  recent  mission  on  behalf  of  the  Security  Counci 
(S/3596) ; 

Noting  those  passages  of  the  report  (Section  III  an. 
Annexes  I-IV)  which  refer  to  the  assurances  given  to  th 
Secretary-General  by  all  the  parties  to  the  Armistic 
Agreements   unconditionally   to    observe   the   cease-fire 

Noting  also  that  progress  has  been  made  towards  th 
adoption  of  the  specific  measures  set  out  in  the  thir 
operative  paragraph  of  the  Security  Council's  resolutio 
of  4  April  1956 ; 

Noting,  however,  that  full  compliance  with  the  Ger 
eral  Armistice  Agreements  and  with  the  Council's  resoh. 
tions  of  30  March  1955,  8  September  1955  and  19  Jam 
ary  1956,  is  not  yet  effected,  and  that  the  measures  calle 
for  in  the  third  operative  paragraph  of  its  resolution  c< 
4  April  1956  have  been  neither  completely  agreed  upo 
nor  put  fully  into  effect ; 

Believing  that  further  progress  should  now  be  mad 
in  consolidating  the  gains  resulting  from  the  Secretarj 
General's  misison  and  towards  full  implementation  b 
the  parties  of  the  Armistice  Agreements ; 

1.  Commends  the  Secretary-General  and  the  parties  o 
the  progress  already  achieved; 

2.  Declares  that  the  parties  to  the  Armistice  Agreement 
should  speedily  carry  out  the  measures  already  agree 
upon  with  the  Secretary-General,  and  should  cooperat 
with  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  th 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  to  put  into  effect  thei 
further  practical  proposals,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  o 
4  April,  with  a  view  to  full  implementation  of  tha 
resolution  and  full  compliance  with  the  Armistice  Agra 
ments ; 

3.  Declares  that  full  freedom  of  movement  of  Unite 
Nations  observers  must  be  respected  along  the  Armistic 
Demarcation  Lines,  in  the  Demilitarized  Zones  and  in  th 
Defensive  Areas,  as  defined  in  the  Armistice  Agra 
ments,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  functions ; 

4.  Endorses  the  Secretary-General's  view  that  the  r< 
establishment  of  full  compliance  with  the  Armistic 
Agreements  represents  a  stage  which  has  to  be  passe 
in  order  to  make  progress  possible  on  the  main  issue 
between  the  parties ; 

5.  Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  continue  to  carry  out  hi 
observation  of  the  cease-fire  pursuant  to  the  Securit 
Council's  resolution  of  11  August  1949  and  to  report  t 
the  Security  Council  whenever  any  action  undertake 
by  one  party  to  an  Armistice  Agreement  constitutes 
serious  violation  of  that  Agreement  or  of  the  cease-fin 

"  Adopted  unanimously  on  June  4. 
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which  in  his  opinion  requires  immediate  consideration 
t>y  the  Security  Council; 

6.  Calls  upon  the  parties  to  the  Armistice  Agreements  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  carry  out  this  resolution, 
thereby  increasing  confidence  and  demonstrating  their 
wish  for  peaceful  conditions ; 


7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  his  good 
offices  with  the  parties,  with  a  view  to  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  Council's  resolution  of  4  April  1956  and  full 
compliance  with  the  Armistice  Agreements,  and  to  report 
to  the  Security  Council  as  appropriate. 


Cooperating  To  Solve  Western  Hemisphere  Travel  Problems 

SIXTH  INTER-AMERICAN  TRAVEL  CONGRESS 
SAN  JOSE,   COSTA   RICA,  APRIL  14-21,  1956 

by  H.H.Kelly 


Since  1939,  a  series  of  Inter- American  Travel 
Congresses  has  been  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  These  offi- 
cial conferences  were  useful  in  focusing  attention 
upon  the  many  problems  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  international  travel  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  observers  noted  a  lack  of  continuity 
between  the  periodic  meetings  and  therefore  a 
lesser  accomplishment  of  effective  results  than  had 
been  hoped  for. 

In  1954,  at  the  Fifth  Congress  at  Panama,  agree- 
ment was  reached  upon  a  new  and  improved  form 
of  organization,  with  a  Permanent  Executive 
Committee  and  four  technical  committees  de- 
signed to  insure  careful  study  of  travel  problems 
in  the  intervals  between  the  periodic  congresses 
and  the  preparation  of  detailed  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

This  effective  forward  planning  came  to  frui- 
tion at  the  Sixth  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 
held  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Eica,  April  14—21,  1956. 
AJ1  of  the  optimistic  expectations  for  a  new  and 
iggressive  attack  upon  travel  problems  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  with  close  cooperation  be- 


•  Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Division,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Sixth  Inter- American  Travel 
Congress. 
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tween  government  and  private  industry,  were 
fully  justified  a.t  San  Jose.  The  present  report 
summarizes  the  principal  accomplishments  of  the 
meeting  and  indicates  the  future  lines  of  work 
which  are  now  definitely  mapped. 

Agenda 

The  agenda  for  the  San  Jose  meeting  was  built 
largely  upon  the  recent  energetic  work  of  the  Per- 
manent Executive  Committee  and  the  four  tech- 
nical committees.  These  committees  were  con- 
cerned respectively  with  research  and  organiza- 
tion, facilitation,  travel  plant  (physical  facilities 
for  tourists) ,  and  promotion.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  chapter  in  the  agenda  on  policy  and  plan- 
ning. The  San  Jose  Congress  was  organized  with 
working  sessions  on  each  of  these  five  main  topics, 
and  the  various  delegations  participated  in  dis- 
cussions of  many  detailed  items  under  each  of 
them. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  all  of  the  tech- 
nical committees  had  held  meetings  in  preparation 
for  the  San  Jose  Congress,1  and  their  reports  sup- 
plied the  basis  for  practical  discussions.  In  fact, 
the  entire  body  of  documentation  for  the  Con- 
gress, prepared  by  the  Permanent  Secretariat  in 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
the  most  comprehensive  ever  available  at  a  meet- 

1  For  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Travel  Plant  at  Washington  in  December  1955, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1956,  p.  223. 
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ing  of  this  kind   and  contributed  in   essential 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  Congress. 

Participation 

Nineteen  of  the  21  American  Republics  were 
represented  by  official  delegations  at  San  Jose. 
The  total  number  of  government  delegates  regis- 
tered was  approximately  90.  Special  observers 
were  also  in  attendance  from  the  United  Nations, 
Inter-American  Hotel  Association,  Inter-Ameri- 
can Radio  Association,  Inter- American  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Production,  Inter- American  Fed- 
eration of  Automobile  Clubs,  International  Air 
Transport  Association,  and  International  Road 
Federation.  In  addition,  observers  were  regis- 
tered from  more  than  40  industrial  and  commer- 
cial associations  and  companies. 

The  19  countries  represented  by  official  dele- 
gations (only  Paraguay  and  Venezuela  being  ab- 
sent) were:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  United 
States,  and  Uruguay. 

U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  delegation,  which  in  itself  typified 
the  close  cooperation  existing  between  govern- 
ment and  private  industry  in  this  field,  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons : 

Henry  H.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Special  Assistant  on  Interna- 
tional Travel,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  Vice  Chairman,  Officer  in  Charge, 
Transportation  and  Communications,  Office  of  Regional 
American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Malcolm  C.  Hope,  Chief,  General  Engineering  Program, 
Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  Services,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service 

William  F.  McGrath,  Executive  Vice  President,  American 
Society  of  Travel  Agents,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Godfrey  Macdonald,  Vice  President,  Grace  Lines,  Inc., 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Parks  B.  Pedrick,  Vice  President,  Mississippi  Shipping  Co., 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Normail  J.  Philion,  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Knud  Stowman,  Special  Consultant,  Division  of  Sani- 
tiiiion,  Bureau  of  State  Services,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service 

Each  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  was  as- 
signed to  one  or  more  of  the  working  committees, 


and  in  this  manner  the  U.S.  position  for  the  Cor 
gress,  prepared  in  advance  at  Washington  wit 
clearances  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committe 
on  Foreign  Travel,  was  ably  presented  and  th 
delegation's  instructions  were  fully  carried  out. 

Organization  of  Conference 

All  preparations  for  the  meeting  were  handle 
by  an  organizing  committee  of  Costa  Rican  Go^ 
ernment  officials  and  consultants.  The  chairma 
of  the  Congress  was  Mario  A.  Esquivel,  Ministt 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Costa  Rica,  and  the  secretar 
general  was  Mario  Hernandez,  member  of  th 
Board  of  Directors,  Costa  Rican  Institute  c 
Tourism.  The  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Intel 
American  Travel  Congresses,  Francisco  J.  He) 
nandez  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  also  playe 
an  important  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  meetin| 

At  the  inaugural  session  on  April  14,  a  notabl 
address  on  the  broad  economic  and  social  aspecl 
of  travel  development  was  made  by  the  Presider 
of  Costa  Rica,  Jose  Figueres.  Speaking  only  froi 
notes,  the  President  of  the  Republic  gave  his  ac 
dress  alternately  in  Spanish  and  faultless  Englisl 
The  content  of  his  remarks,  in  the  opinion  of  man 
of  those  present,  will  be  of  permanent  value  in  th 
field. 

Sessions  of  the  working  committees  began  o 
April  14  and  continued  through  the  followin 
week.  Plenary  sessions  were  held  to  consolidal 
and  approve  the  work  of  the  committees.  Tt 
closing  session  was  held  on  April  21,  with  the  cer 
mony  of  signature  of  the  Final  Act  containing  a 
of  the  resolutions  adopted. 

Conclusions 

The  Final  Act  of  the  San  Jose  Congress  coi 
tains  57  resolutions,  all  adopted  unanimousl; 
They  cover  the  entire  field  of  travel  developmei 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  establish  a  patter 
of  constructive  operation  which  will  be  of  vah 
not  only  in  that  area  but  throughout  the  worl< 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  princip: 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the  Congre; 
and  which  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Governmen 
of  the  American  Republics  for  action. 

Chapter  I — Policy  and  Planning:  The  Counc 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  was  r 
quested  to  approve  an  increase  in  the  membershi 
of  the  Permanent  Executive  Committee  from  fn 
to  seven,  in  order  to  insure  fuller  representation  i 
this  important  steering  body.    The  new  membe 
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ship  would  include  the  present  five  members — J 
Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the' 
!  United  States — with  the  addition  of  Panama  and 
Uruguay.  A  similar  request  was  made  regarding 
recognition  of  regional  congresses  of  tourism,  a 
new  chapter  on  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the 
organization  plan  of  the  congress. 

Negotiations  were  authorized  with  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations, 
whose  headquarters  is  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to 
ascertain  if  an  official  relationship  could  be  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  a  single  collective  member- 
ship for  the  official  travel  offices  of  the  American 
Republics.  This  question  will  probably  be  dis- 
cussed with  Iuoto  at  its  next  annual  assembly  at 
Vienna  in  October  1956. 

Montevideo,  Uruguay,  was  designated  as  the 
site  of  the  Seventh  Inter-American  Travel  Con- 
gress in  1958.  Cuba  also  made  a  strong  bid  for  the 
1958  meeting,  but,  when  preference  was  shown  by 
a  large  majority  for  Uruguay,  the  decision  was 
made  to  have  the  Permanent  Executive  Committee 
hold  one  of  its  early  sessions  in  Habana.  The 
membership  of  the  four  technical  committees  was 
continued  as  at  present,  with  all  of  the  21  Amer- 
ican Republics  holding  representation  on  one  or 
more.  Chairmanship  of  these  committees  is  as 
follows :  Research  and  Organization,  Peru ;  Elimi- 
nation of  Travel  Barriers,  Argentina;  Travel 
Plant,  United  States;  Promotion,  Mexico. 

Chapter  II — Research  and  Organization:  The 
Permanent  Executive  Committee  was  charged 
,»vith  studying  present  governmental  methods  of 
compiling  statistics  on  tourism,  with  the  objective 
)f  preparing  recommendations  for  clarification 
md  greater  uniformity.  Cooperation  with  the 
[nter- American  Statistical  Institute  and  the  Sta- 
tical Commission  of  the  United  Nations  was 
ndicated  as  desirable.  The  importance  of  ac- 
urate  definitions  was  emphasized. 

The  Permanent  Executive  Committee  was 
charged  with  studying  the  structure  and  functions 
)f  the  national  tourist  offices  in  America,  and  also 
hose  of  nonprofit  organizations,  with  special 
•eference  to  methods  of  obtaining  full  coopera- 
ion.  Recommendation  was  made  that  the  govern- 
nents  establish  national  tourist  offices,  where  these 
lo  not  already  exist,  and  that  these  offices  consult 
vith  private  industry  in  order  to  obtain  needed 
oordination  in  travel  development. 

The  Permanent  Executive  Committee  was 
harged  with  making  an  investigation  of  means  of 
xchanging  technical  personnel  in  the  travel  field. 


The  Congress  defined  the  objectives  of  "tourist 
^education"  in  America  and  recommended  inclu- 
m  sion  of  appropriate  instruction  in  primary,  sec- 
ondary, college,  and  professional  courses. 

The  Permanent  Secretariat  was  requested  to 
assemble  a  bibliography  of  scientific  and  technical 
studies  on  tourism  and  to  ask  the  Columbus  Com- 
memorative Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  study  the  elassification  and  cataloging  of  pub- 
lished works  in  cooperation  with  other  institutions. 

Chapter  III — Facilitation:  The  Congress  ap- 
proved recommendations  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Permanent  Executive  Committee  at  its  first 
meeting,  in  June  1955,  on  the  basic  problems  of 
personal  documentation  for  international  travel- 
ers. The  important  items  covered  included  the 
complete  elimination  of  police  certificates,  special 
entry  and  exit  permits,  and  transit  visas  and  the 
unilateral  elimination  of  visas,  tourist  cards,  and 
similar  documents  wherever  possible.  It  also 
established  the  objective  of  limiting  documentary 
requirements  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  minimum  of 
three — proof  of  identity  and  nationality,  a  simple 
embarkation/debarkation  form  for  statistical  and 
other  record  purposes,  and  the  international  certifi- 
cate of  vaccination. 

Ratification  by  all  governments  of  the  two  1954 
United  Nations  conventions  on  customs  facilities 
for  tourists  and  for  private  automobiles  was  also 
recommended.  (The  U.S.  Senate  on  April  19, 
1956,  while  the  San  Jose  conference  was  in  session, 
gave  its  consent  to  ratification  of  both  of  these 
conventions  by  the  U.S.  Government.)2  A  special 
study  was  authorized  on  the  problem  of  avail- 
ability of  foreign  exchange  for  international 
travelers. 

Governments  were  urged  to  simplify  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  documentary  re- 
quirements applicable  to  civil  aviation,  in  con- 
formity with  annex  9  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Convention  (Chicago,  1944). 

Proposed  excursion  fares  for  air  travel  to  South 
America  on  routes  originating  or  terminating  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  were  pronounced 
an  effective  means  of  promoting  tourism,  and  their 
extension  to  all  countries  of  the  Americas  was 
favored. 

The  Congress  recommended  to  all  governments 
that  their  documentary  requirements  for  passen- 
gers on  ships  should  be  the  same  as  for  those  on 

2  For  texts,  see  S.  Execs.  A  and  B,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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aircraft,  together  with  elimination  of  consular 
visas  on  documents  required  for  the  entry  or  de- 
parture of  passenger  ships. 

Support  was  given  to  the  ratification  by  all 
governments  of  the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic 
of  1949  3  and  the  Convention  on  Inter- American 
Automotive  Traffic  of  1943.4  Both  of  these  agree- 
ments provide,  among  other  things,  for  reciprocal 
recognition  of  drivers'  licenses  and  registration 
plates  in  international  travel  by  private  auto- 
mobiles. 

Study  was  authorized  of  international  railway 
transport  of  passengers  as  it  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tourism. 

Chapter  IV — Travel  Plant:  In  a  resolution 
of  special  interest  to  private  industry,  the 
Congress  pointed  out  the  urgent  need  for 
construction  and  expansion  of  hotels  and  simi- 
lar establishments  in  Latin  America.  It  estab- 
lished a  series  of  provisions  for  a  model  law  for 
use  by  any  country  which  sincerely  desires  to 
establish  favorable  conditions  for  attracting  pri- 
vate capital.  These  provisions  include  designation 
of  the  hotel  industry  as  an  essential  industry  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  interest,  providing  of 
national  hotel  credit,  government  guaranties  on 
principal  and  interest  payments,  customs  exemp- 
tions on  importation  of  materials  and  equipment, 
and  admission  of  expert  personnel  from  other 
countries  for  reasonable  periods. 

The  providing  of  accommodations  for  motorists 
on  the  route  of  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
which  is  expected  to  be  opened  for  through  traffic 
from  the  Mexico-Guatemala  border  to  the  Panama 
Canal  by  1959,  was  found  to  be  an  especially 
urgent  problem.  A  special  resolution  envisaged  a 
chain  of  16  modern  motels  at  approximately  100- 
mile  intervals,  basic  cost  of  which  was  estimated 
at  $2,500,000 ;  joint  action  of  the  governments  of 
the  six  Republics  directly  affected,  in  cooperation 
with  private  industry,  was  recommended. 

A  new  attack  was  launched  upon  a  problem  of 
fundamental  importance  to  all  travelers — that  of 
improved  sanitation.  The  Congress  requested  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  cooperate  with  the  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congresses  in  establishing  min- 
imum standards  of  sanitation  for  tourist  accom- 
modations, including  hotels  and  restaurants.    The 
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Secretariat  was  instructed  to  make  wide  distiib 
tion  of  a  report  prepared  for  the  Congress  by  t) 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  on  "Sanitation  A 
pects  of  Travel."  It  was  recognized  that  agr€ 
ment  upon  minimum  standards  on  an  intergc 
ernmental  level — with  special  reference  to  wat 
supply,  food,  plumbing,  kitchen  facilities,  and  t. 
like — would  mark  a  long  step  forward  in  this  i 
portant  phase  of  travelers'  safety  and  would 
of  value  throughout  the  world. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  rel 
tions  between  hotels  and  travel  agencies,  usii 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  industry 
a  guide. 

The  Secretariat  was  requested  to  compile  info 
mation  on  hotel  schools  now  functioning  in  t 
Americas,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  creati't 
of  more  schools  of  this  type  and  greater  unif  or 
ity  in  their  programs  and  administration.  T 
Congress  recommended  that  national  hotel  ass 
ciations  be  organized  in  countries  which  do 
have  them  at  present  and  that  these  affiliate  thei 
selves  with  the  Inter- American  Hotel  Associatk 

Chapter  V — Promotion:  On  the  direct  prorrf 
tion  of  tourist  volume,  the  Congress  agreed  upl 
a  series  of  fundamental  principles  for  advertisi  f 
and  publicity.  It  also  instructed  the  Secretary 
to  give  wide  distribution  to  a  report  showing  h<r 
Latin  American  countries  could  obtain  a  lar^: 
share  of  the  U.S.  travel  market,  which  was  p:i 
pared  for  the  Congress  by  the  Air  Transport  Ass* 
ciation  of  America  with  the  assistance  of  the  . 
Walter  Thompson  Company  of  New  York.  Pr« 
entation  of  this  report,  illustrated  with  slides,  fc 
a  combined  session  of  the  technical  commission 
of  the  Congress  proved  to  be  one  of  the  outstar-a 
ing  events  of  the  meeting. 

A  set  of  principles  relating  to  cooperation  1| 
tween  official  agencies  and  private  enterprise  tsJ 
also  adopted.  Study  was  authorized  of  coopei- 
tive  publicity  campaigns,  continental  or  regiorl 
in  scope. 

Authorization  was  given  for  the  conducting  ! 
prize  essay  contests  on  tourism  topics.  In  tit 
connection,  the  U.S.  delegation  announced  t\4 
the  initial  contest  of  this  nature  would  be  offeil 
for  the  next  Congress  with  three  prizes  of  $1,0', 
$500,  and  $250,  respectively,  the  funds  to  be  a  4 
tributecl  by  leading  U.S.  transportation  assoc- 
tions  and  the  administration  of  the  contest  to  « 
handled  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Appreciative  recognition  was  given  to  the  G<  - 
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srnment  of  the  United  States  for  its  offer  of  tech- 
nical assistance  projects  in  the  field  of  tourism. 
Publication  of  a  technical  manual  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  on  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of 


material  submitted  to  the  Sixth  Congress  and  with 
a  complete  index,  was  authorized.  An  editing 
committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  Permanent 
Executive  Committee  for  this  purpose. 


Economic  Opportunities  for  Women 


TENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  U.N.  COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 


by  Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn 


The  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
b  its  10th  session,  which  met  at  Geneva  from 
[arch  12  to  29,  1956,  stressed  the  economic  items 
a  its  agenda,  particularly  economic  opportunities 
)r  women.    In  addition,  it  reviewed  the  political 
ghts  of  women,  the  access  of  women  to  education, 
id  discrimination  practices  in  the  field  of  family 
id  property  law.    The  Commission  praised  the 
solution  on  advisory  services  in  the  field  of 
mnan  rights  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  As- 
mbly  last  year1  and  urged  that  the  facilities 
:ing  provided  by  this  new  program  be  utilized 
.  the  promotion  of  the  status  of  women. 
Mrs.  Agda  Rossel  of  Sweden  was  elected  chair- 
ian  of  the  Commission ;  Begum  Anwar  Ahmed 
:  Pakistan,   first   vice   chairman;    Mrs.    Mitra 
itrovic  of  Yugoslavia,  second  vice  chairman; 
id  Miss  Uldarica  Manas  of  Cuba,  rapporteur. 
Two  countries,  Belgium  and  Israel,  served  on 
e  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  for  the 
st   time   at   its   1956   session.     The   other    16 
untries  represented  on  the  Commission  were 
rgentina,  Australia,  Byelorussia,  China,  Cuba, 
ominican  Republic,  France,  Indonesia,  Pakistan, 
)land,    Sweden,    U.S.S.R.,    United    Kingdom, 
nited  States,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia.    Four 
these  countries  sent  new  representatives,  so  that 
(  of  the  delegates  were  attending  a  session  of 
e  Commission  for  the  first  time. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  a  new  representative  on 
|e  Commission  this  year,  Mrs.  Nina  S.  Spiri- 
tnova.    In  the  first  few  days  of  the  session  she 


vigorously  attacked  the  Western  countries,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  representative  and  I  replied 
sharply  to  these  attacks.  Thereafter,  the  U.S.S.R. 
representative  shifted  to  an  attitude  of  coopera- 
tion and  carefully  avoided  attacking  the  Western 
countries.  During  the  second  week  of  the  session 
the  U.S.S.R.  representative  invited  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  attend  a  2-week  seminar  in 
Moscow  during  July  or  August  1956.  The  Soviet 
Union  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  members  of 
the  Commission  from  their  countries  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  within  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
seminar.  The  chairman  acknowledged  the  invita- 
tion, but  no  other  response  was  made  to  it  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Resolutions  Relating  to  Employment 

The  Commission  adopted  five  resolutions  in  the 
economic  field  and  called  upon  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  and  the  International  Labor  Office  to  pre- 
pare background  material  for  the  further 
consideration  of  these  subjects  at  the  1957  session 
of  the  Commission.  The  five  resolutions  con- 
cerned equal  pay,  the  occupational  outlook  for 
women,  cottage  industries  and  handicrafts,  work- 
ing women  with  family  responsibilities,  and  the 
removal  of  economic  discrimination  against 
women. 

In  the  resolution  on  occupational  outlook  for 
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•  Mrs.  Hahn  is  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
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women  the  Commission  asked  the  United  Nations 
to  prepare  lists  and  descriptions  on  principal 
professional  and  technical  fields  of  training  and 
opportunities  which  are  already  available  to 
women  or  which  may  in  the  future  become  avail- 
able to  them.  The  Commission  decided  that  it 
would  undertake  a  long-term  study  of  this  subject. 

The  United  States  joined  with  Pakistan  in  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  on  cottage  industries  and 
handicrafts  which  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. This  resolution  directed  special  attention  to 
methods  for  placing  handicraft  production  and 
sale  on  a  sound  basis,  including  adequate  safe- 
guards for  workers  against  the  abuses  of  indus- 
trial homework. 

The  Commission  decided  to  undertake  a  study 
of  working  women  with  family  responsibilities. 
The  Soviet-bloc  members  on  the  Commission 
sought  to  focus  attention  on  the  protection  of 
"mother  and  child."  The  United  States  and  a 
number  of  other  delegations,  however,  urged  that 
it  would  be  preferable  for  the  Commission  to 
emphasize  the  employment  situation  of  women 
with  family  responsibilities,  and  this  emphasis  was 
approved  by  the  Commission.  The  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Ilo  will  accordingly  prepare  reports 
for  the  1957  session  of  the  Commission  on  activi- 
ties in  various  countries  for  improving  employ- 
ment conditions  for  working  women  with  family 
responsibilities. 

The  U.S.S.R.  and  several  other  delegations 
urged  further  implementation  of  a  resolution 
adopted  in  1955  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil which  called  for  the  removal  of  economic  dis- 
crimination against  women.  They  proposed  a 
comprehensive  report  for  the  1957  session  of  the 
Commission.  The  United  States  and  several  other 
delegations  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
tical to  ask  for  such  a  report  next  year,  and 
unanimous  agreement  was  finally  reached  on  a 
resolution  which  asked  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Ilo  to  prepare  for  1957  and  for  later  sessions  of  the 
Commission  a  series  of  reports  concerning  steps 
being  taken  by  member  states  to  remove  economic 
discrimination  against  women. 

The  Commission  had  a  general  discussion  on 
problems  relating  to  part-time  work  for  women 
and  older  women  workers  and  decided  to  consider 
this  subject  further  at  its  next  session.  One  aspect 
of  the  situation  of  older  women  workers  which  was 
of  universal  interest  to  the  Commission  was  the 


age  for  voluntary  retirement  under  social  insur-. 
ance  systems. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  equal  pay  foi 
equal  work,  and  in  the  resolution  finally  adopted 
the  Commission  stressed  the  importance  of  col  lee 
tive-bargaining  procedures  as  one  of  the  most  ef 
f ective  ways  to  insure  equal  rates  of  pay  to  womei 
workers.  On  further  information  to  be  obtains 
on  this  subject  the  Commission  asked  that  par 
ticular  attention  be  given  to  procedures  found  use 
ful  for  achieving  equal  pay  through  collectiv 
bargaining,  such  as  by  encouraging  greater  par 
ticipation  by  women  in  unions.  The  Commissioj 
was  also  interested  in  taxation  policies  in  relatioi 
to  employed  married  women. 

There  was  considerable  interest  on  the  part  o 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  agend 
items  in  the  economic  field,  and  a  number  of  ther 
participated  in  the  discussions.  These  organiza 
tions  were  the  International  Confederation  o 
Free  Trade  Unions,  the  International  Federatio 
of  Christian  Trade  Unions,  the  World  Federatio 
of  Trade  Unions,  the  International  Alliance  o 
Women,  the  International  Council  of  Women,  th 
International  Federation  of  Business  and  Profee 
sional  Women,  the  International  Federation  c 
University  Women,  the  International  Federatio 
of  Women  Lawyers,  the  Pan-Pacific  South-Eaf 
Asia  Women's  Association,  the  World  Movemer 
of  Mothers,  the  World  Union  of  Catholic  Women 
Organizations,  the  Open  Door  International,  an 
the  St.  Joan's  International  Social  and  Politic! 
Alliance. 

Equal  Suffrage  and  Equality  in  Education 

On  the  political  rights  of  women  I  joined  oth( 
members  of  the  Commission  in  congratulatir 
four  countries  where  women  have  recently  wc 
full  suffrage  rights — Colombia,  Honduras,  Nic: 
ragua,  and  Peru.  There  are  now  only  15  countri' 
which  deny  women  the  right  to  vote.  In  1945, ; 
the  time  the  U.N.  Charter  was  signed,  only  .' 
countries  provided  women  with  full  politic 
rights ;  the  number  has  now  increased  to  65. 

Members  of  the  Commission  stressed  the  ir 
portance  of  increasing  citizenship  training  f 
women  who  have  recently  received  the  right 
vote  in  order  that  there  will  be  greater  particip 
tion  by  these  women  in  the  political  life  of  the 
countries. 

On  access  of  women  to  education,  the  Coram: 
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sion  requested  an  analytical  summary  of  informa- 
tion on  discrimination  against  women  in  educa- 
tion for  review  by  the  Commission  at  its  1957  ses- 
sion. The  Commission  discussed  that  section  of 
the  draft  report  of  the  special  rapporteur  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.N.  Subcommission  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities  concerning  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  The  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  discussion  of  discriminatory  practices  against 
women  in  this  draft  report  was  inadequate  and 
that  the  Commission  itself  should  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  statement  on  this 
subject. 

As  a  followup  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Commission  at  earlier  sessions  concerning  family 
law  and  the  property  rights  of  women,  the  Com- 
mission at  this  session  decided  to  undertake  a  more 
detailed  study  of  laws,  practices,  and  customs 
relating  to  polygamy,  child  marriage,  bride-price, 
and  the  right  of  the  mother  to  exercise  parental 
authority  and  to  have  custody  and  guardianship 
of  the  children  during  marriage  and  after  its  dis- 
solution. Considerable  concern  was  expressed  in 
the  Commission  concerning  laws,  practices,  and 
customs  which  adversely  affect  the  dignity  of 
women  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

Technical  Assistance 

To  implement  the  resolution  on  advisory  serv- 
ices in  the  field  of  human  rights  adopted  by  the 
IU.N.  General  Assembly  in  1955  the  Commission 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  three  forms  of  assist- 
ance provided  in  this  resolution  would  be  utilized 
in  the  promotion  of  the  status  of  women.  The 
three  forms  of  assistance  provided  are  (a)  advi- 
sory services  of  experts,  (b)  fellowships  and  schol- 
arships, and  (c)  seminars. 

The  Commission  expressed  the  view  that  the 
organization  of  seminars  should  be  a  particularly 
fruitful  method  for  the  promotion  of  the  rights 
of  women  and  the  improvement  of  their  status 
through  the  exchange  of  information  and  experi- 
ence in  this  field.  The  Commission  asked  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General  to  consult  particularly  with 
governments  and  specialized  agencies  concerning 
the  possibility  of  holding  regional  seminars  to 
assist  women  who  have  recently  acquired  political 
rights,  or  do  not  yet  fully  exercise  them,  in  devel- 


oping their  understanding  of  civic  responsibil- 
ities and  increasing  their  participation  in  the 
public  life  of  their  countries. 

Recommendations  for  action  adopted  by  the 
10th  session  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  will  be  considered  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  its  22d  session  in  July  1956. 

Special  Studies  and  Future  Plans 

The  documentation  prepared  for  the  Commis- 
sion this  year  included  special  studies  in  both  the 
political  and  economic  fields.  A  report  on  "Op- 
portunities for  Girls  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,"  developed  jointly  by  Unesco  and  the 
Ilo,  will  be  considered  at  next  year's  session  of  the 
Commission.  Another  document  described  briefly 
over  a  hundred  different  technical-assistance  pro- 
jects which  affected  the  status  of  women  directly 
or  indirectly  and  listed  U.N.  materials  which 
might  be  useful  to  technical  experts  in  countries 
where  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  status  of 
women.  Two  of  the  other  documents  considered 
by  the  Commission  were  based  principally  on  in- 
formation from  women's  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations, one  being  an  analysis  of  methods  for  the 
promotion  of  equal  pay  and  the  other  of  activities 
directed  toward  the  recognition  and  exercise  of 
women's  political  rights. 

The  increasing  interest  of  the  Commission  in 
equal  pay  and  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  women  reflects  the  increasing  responsibilities 
women  in  almost  all  countries  are  undertaking  in 
the  economic  field.  That  this  is  true  in  our  own 
country  is  evidenced  by  the  growing  proportion 
of  women  in  the  labor  force,  with  married  women 
and  older  women  accounting  for  much  of  this  ex- 
pansion. The  Ilo  and  Unesco  have  regularly 
made  their  resources  available  to  the  Commission, 
and  plans  for  next  year  will  continue  to  draw  on 
these  agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. Since  interchange  with  nongovernmental 
organizations  is  basic  to  the  Commission's  under- 
standing of  problems  and  the  development  of 
recommendations  in  this  field,  I  hope  their  mem- 
bers will  continue  to  make  use  of  the  records  of 
the  Commission  and  give  thought  to  its  program.2 


2  Information  on  the  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  is  contained  in  various  sales  documents  published 
by  the  United  Nations.  A  list  of  these  may  be  obtained 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.T. 
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U.  S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  7 
(press  release  301)  that  Arthur  Fisher,  Kegister 
of  Copyrights,  U.S.  Copyright  Office,  Library  of 
Congress,  and  U.S.  representative  on  the  Inter- 
governmental Copyright  Committee,  will  repre- 
sent the  U.S.  Government  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Committee,  which  will  meet  at  Paris  June  11-16. 

The  UNESCO-sponsored  Universal  Copyright 
Convention,  which  became  effective  on  September 
16,  1955,1  provides  for  the  Intergovernmental 
Copyright  Committee  to  study  the  problems  con- 
cerning the  application  and  operation  of  the  con- 
vention, prepare  for  its  periodic  revision,  and  study 
other  problems  of  international  copyright  protec- 
tion in  consultation  with  interested  intergovern- 
mental organizations.  The  United  States  adheres 
to  the  convention  and  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  first  session  of  the  Committee  will  have  the 
task  of  adopting  rules  of  procedure  and  of  estab- 
lishing precedents  for  its  future  activities.  The 
Committee  will  also  discuss  questions  pertaining 
to  (1)  international  protection  of  performing 
artists,  record  manufacturers,  and  broadcasting 
organizations  and  (2)  protection  granted  to  news 
and  other  press  information  on  current  events  by 
national  copyright  laws  and  international  treaties 
and  conventions. 

There  are  now  18  parties  to  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention:  Andorra,  Cambodia,  Chile, 
Costa  Eica,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Haiti,  Holy  See,  Israel,  Japan,  Laos,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Pakistan,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States. 

International  Labor  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  5 
(press  release  294)  that  the  United  States  will  be 
represented  at  the  39th  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  June  6-28,  by  the 
following  delegation : 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Chairman 

'  Bl  i.i.i.i in  of  Aug.  22,  1955,  p.  326.  For  text  of  conven- 
tion ;ni(]  protocols,  see  S.  Exec.  M,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


David   W.    Wainhouse,    Deputy   Assistant    Secretary 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 

Alternate  Delegate 

B.  Allen  Rowland,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
Commerce 

Congressional  Advisers 

Augustine  B.  Kelley,  House  of  Representatives 

Samuel  K.  McConnell,  Jr.,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

John  T.  Fishburn,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Dc 

partment  of  State 
Selene  Gifford,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  c 

the  Interior 
Paul  Gurske,  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  D< 

partment  of  Labor 
Alice  K.  Leopold,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  o 

Labor  for  Women's  Affairs 
Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  an 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
James  H.  Pearson,  Office  of  Education,  Department  o 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Stuart  Rothman,  Solicitor,  Department  of  Labor 
George  Tobias,  Labor  Attach^,  U.S.  Resident  Delegation 

and  Consulate  General,  Geneva 
Arnold   Zempel,    Executive   Director,   Office   of  Interna 

tional  Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 
Delegate 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  President,  Steel  Improvement  anc 
Forge  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Advisers 

Virgil  B.  Day,  Manager,  Union  Relations  Service,  Publi 

and  Employee  Relations  Services,  General  Electric  Co. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
G.  Gordon  Mitchell,  Manager,  Industrial  Relations  Divit 

sion,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co.,  Wilmington 

Del. 
Carl  E.  Schneider,  Vice  President,  Industrial  Relations 

Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Frank  H.  Terrell,  500  Fairfax  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
William  G.  Van  Meter,  Attorney,  Labor  Relations  anc 

Legal  Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unite( 

States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

George  P.  Delaney,  International  Representative,  Ameri 

can  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or 

ganizations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Advisers 

James  B.  Carey,  President,  International  Union  of  Elec 
trical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  Washington,  D.C 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  Secretary-Treasurer,  California  Stat< 
Federation  of  Labor,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Thomas  Murphy,  Treasurer,  Bricklayers,  Masons,  anc 
Plasterers  International  Union  of  America,  Washing 
ton,  D.C. 

Harry  Pollak,  Department  of  International  Affairs,  Amer 
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I   lean  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 

Organizations,  Washington,  D.C. 
jjeorge  J.  Richardson,  Secretary-Treasurer,  International 

Association  of  Fire  Fighters,  Washington,  D.C. 
Iarry  Sayre,  President,  United  Paperworkers  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  International  Labor  Conference,  which 
neets  yearly,  is  a  forum  in  which  representatives 
)f  employers  and  workers  as  well  as  governments 
for  the  73  member  countries  formulate,  through 
onsultation  and  debate,  suggested  standards  looki- 
ng to  the  improvement  of  working  and  living  con- 
litions  around  the  world.  The  other  principal  or- 
gans of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
;Ilo)  are  the  Governing  Body,  which  is  the  execu- 
ive  council,  and  the  International  Labor  Office, 
vhich  is  the  secretariat  of  the  organization. 

The  report  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 
lational  Labor  Office,  which  will  be  discussed  at 
he  Conference,  will  include  a  factual  review  and 
inalysis  of  developments  in  the  social  field  of  par- 
icular  concern  to  the  Ilo,  the  problems  of  rural 
md  urban  employment  and  their  interrelationship 
n  the  social  field,  and  an  accoimt  of  Ilo  activities 
luring  the  year  under  review  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  main  emphases  in  its  work  and  to  new 
levelopments  in  its  program.  Other  items  on  the 
igenda  include  vocational  training  in  agriculture ; 
velf are  facilities  for  workers ;  weekly  rest  in  com- 
nerce  and  offices ;  and  forced  labor. 

nternational    Conference   on   Large   Electric  High- 
ension  Systems 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  28 
press  release  284)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
>e  represented  by  the  following  delegates  at  the 
6th  session  of  the  International  Conference  on 
l.arge  Electric  High-Tension  Systems  (Cigre) 
it  Paris  May  30-June  9, 1956 : 

)onald  S.  Campbell,  Chief,  Division  of  Power,  Bureau 

of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Jeorge  A.  Grimm,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Properties  and  Installations,  Department  of  Defense 
Ellsworth  J.  Hand,  Deputy  Director,  Power  Equipment 

Division,  Business  and  Defense  Services,  Department  of 

Commerce 
Leslie  X.  McClellan,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Chief 

Engineer,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the 

Interior 

Founded  at  Paris  in  1921  under  the  auspices  of 
he  International  Electrotechnical  Commission, 
Tigre  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  the  acquisition 
md  dissemination  of  technical  knowledge  on  an 


international  scale  in  the  fields  of  power  genera- 
tion and  transmission.  At  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference, consideration  will  be  given  to  technical 
questions  on  alternators,  cables,  transformers, 
towers,  circuit  breakers,  and  overhead  lines.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  also  be  reports  on  the 
advances  made  in  Europe  in  recent  years  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  ultra-high-voltage 
transmission  lines  and  in  particular  on  an  exten- 
sive 380-kv  transmission  system  which  is  now  in 
operation  in  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Cigre  membership  is  composed  of  1,800  indi- 
viduals and  collective  members  (industrial  and 
scientific  societies,  organizations  dealing  with 
high-tension  electrical  systems)  in  Algeria,  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Can- 
ada, Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Fin- 
land, France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hungary,  India, 
Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Tunisia,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Security  Council 

Letter  dated  8  March  1956  from  the  Representative  of 
Syria  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.    S/3555,  March  8,  1956.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  13  March  1956  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Israel  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.  S/3559,  March  14,  1956.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter  dated  6  April  1956  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Israel  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.     S/3577,  April  6,  1956.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  9  April  1956  from  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  Egypt  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/3579/Rev.  1,  April  13,  1956.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  12  April  1956  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Israel  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.     S/3585,  April  12, 1956.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Communications  circulated  by  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary-General. 
1.  Text  of  message  from  the  Secretary-General  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  dated  11  April  1956  from 
Cairo,  Egypt.  2.  Letter  dated  12  April  1956  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  3.  Text  of  mes- 
sage from  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel,  dated  13  April  1956  from  Cairo,  Egypt. 
S/3586,  April  13, 1956.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Communications  circulated  by  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary-General. 
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1.  Message  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  to  the 
Secretary-General  dated  13  April  1956.  2.  Message  from 
the  Secretary-General  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
dated  13  April  1956.  3.  Message  from  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Israel  to  the  Secretary-General  delivered 
personally  at  Lydda  airport  on  14  April.  S/3587,  April 
16,  1956.    4  pp.  mimeo. 


United  States  and  Austria  Sign 
Atoms-for-Peace  Agreement 

On  June  8  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  (press  release  306) 
announced  that  representatives  of  Austria  and  the 
United  States  had  signed  on  that  day  a  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  in  research  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  agreement  was 
negotiated  within  the  framework  of  President 
Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  program. 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  Austria  by  Am- 
bassador Karl  Gruber  and  for  the  United  States 
by  Lewis  Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  Robert  Murphy,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  amending  articles  48  (a),  49  (e),  and  61  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1581) 
by  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held 
not  less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  annually.  Done 
at  Montreal  June  14,  1954.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Mexico,  May  13,  1955;  Nether- 
lands, May  31,  1955;  Honduras,  June  1,  1955;  Den- 
mark, June  4,  1955;  Spain,  June  6,  1955;  Iceland, 
July  5,  1955 ;  Sweden,  July  8,  1955 ;  Philippines,  July 
27,  1955 ;  Portugal,  September  20,  1955 ;  Indonesia, 
October  18,  1955 ;  Pakistan,  October  21,  1955 ;  Turkey, 
December  23,  1955 ;  China,  February  16,  1956 ;  Syria, 
March  8,  1956 ;  Afghanistan,  March  15,  1956 ;  Austria, 
April  13,  1956;  Switzerland,  April  17,  1956;  Norway, 
April  IS,  1956;  Bolivia,  May  23,  1956;  Union  of  South 
Africa,  May  24,  1956. 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Agreement  on  German  external  debts. 


Signed  at  London 


.Not  in  force. 


February  27,  1953.     Entered  into  force  September  If 

1953.  TIAS  2792. 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  April  21,  1956. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Done  a 
New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into  force  April  ' 
1948.     TIAS  1808. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Morocco,  Sudan,  and  Tunisif 
May  14,  1956. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea.  Done  t 
London  June  10,  1948.     Entered  into  force  January 

1954.  TIAS  2899. 

Acceptances   deposited:  Thailand,  December  8,   19K 
Viet-Nam,  March  15, 1956. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  ( 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Date 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into  force  N< 
vember  20,  1955.3 

Accession  deposited:  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nya 
aland,  April  30,  1956. 


BILATERAL 


Netherlands 

Agreement  relating  to  certificates  of  airworthiness  for  ir 

ported  aircraft.    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tl 

Hague  September  19  and  November  4,  1955. 

Entered  into  force:  May  22, 1956  (date  of  receipt  by  tl 

United  States  of  a  notification  from  the  Netherlaju 

that   the   agreement   has   been   constitutionally  a 

proved). 

Pakistan 

Construction  agreement  pursuant  to  article  I,  paragrai 
1,  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  of  Mi 
19,  1954  (TIAS  2976).  Signed  at  Karachi  May  2 
1956.     Entered  into  force  May  28, 1956. 

Panama 

Reciprocal  agreement  for  gratis  nonimmigrant  visa 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Panama  March  27,  Mi 
22  and  25,  1956.    Entered  into  force  June  1,  1956. 

Portugal 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  agreement  pursuant 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  A 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  45 
69  Stat.  44,  721).  Signed  at  Lisbon  May  24,  1956.  E 
tered  into  force  May  24, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Resignations 

R.  Douglas  Stuart  as  Ambassador  to  Canada,  effecti 
May  6. 
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A  recent  release  in  the  popular  Background  series 
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Thailand  is  a  predominantly  agricultural  country  of  small 
rural  communities  and  relatively  few  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  agricultural  economy  is  based  almost  entirely  on  small- 
scale,  peasant- type  family  operations,  with  a  majority  of  the 
farm  operators  holding  title  to  their  land. 

Long  known  to  the  world  as  Siam,  this  southeastern  country 
of  magnificent  scenery,  of  great  fertility,  and  of  a  largely 
homogeneous  population  has  never  been  a  colony,  even  though 
in  the  past  her  neighbors  on  every  side  have  fallen  under 
foreign  rule. 

Today,  true  to  its  historical  tradition,  Thailand  is  determined 
to  resist  all  Communist  imperialist  efforts  to  infiltrate  and 
subvert  it,  and  to  impose  upon  it  the  new  colonialism  of  world 
communism. 

This  15-page  illustrated  pamphlet  tells  about  the  land,  the 
people,  and  the  industries  of  this  nation  that  is  a  little  smaller 
than  Texas  with  a  population  of  approximately  20  million,  and 
discusses  briefly  the  role  of  Thailand  in  world  affairs. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


\  Peaceful  Crusade  for  Freedom 


by  Vice  President  Nixon* 


'  I  was  tempted  in  preparing  my  remarks  for  this 
'occasion  to  discuss  at  length  the  economic  pros- 
Dects  for  the  years  ahead.    We  are  fortunate  to 
>e  living  in  a  period  when  for  the  first  time  in 
quarter  of  a  century  we  have  had  3  consecutive 
fears  of  unparalleled  prosperity.     The  college 
:raduates  of  1956  will  find  available  to  them  the 
post  jobs  at  the  highest  wages  in  the  Nation's 
kistory.    And  it  would  be  fascinating  indeed  to 
xplore  the  almost  limitless  possibilities  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  American  economy  during  the  years 
head  as  we  begin  to  harness  the  new  sources  of 
nergy  which  our  scientists  have  tapped. 
Tonight,  however,  I  believe  there  is  a  subject 
f  greater  importance  to  this  graduating  class  and 
3  the  Nation.    I  refer  to  the  titanic  struggle  be- 
ween  two  opposing  concepts  of  life  in  which  we 
re  engaged.    The  next  few  years  will  determine 
■  nether  we  can  live  in  peace  and  at  the  same  time 
void  surrender.    And  that  question  will  be  an- 
wered  by  how  well  we  are  able  to  meet  and  de- 
aat  the  changing  tactics  of  the  dictatorial  forces 
hich  threaten  the  free  world. 
From  the  end  of  "World  War  II  to  the  death 
|f  Stalin  in  1953,  our  problem  was  a  relatively 
mple  one.    Communist  leaders  all  over  the  world 
sed  open  threats  of  force  coupled  with  thinly 
eiled  support  of  revolutionary  and  subversive 
lovements  in  countries  designed  for  conquest, 
i  'hese  actions  of  bluster  and  abuse  inevitably  drove 
le  free  world  together  in  self-defense. 
Then  came  the  death  of  Stalin  and  the  "new 
>ok?!    in    Communist    foreign    relations.      The 
•aders  of  the  Soviet  Union  invited  the  rest  of  the 
orld  to  a  period  of  peaceful  coexistence.     In 
oing  so  they  seemed  to  abandon  their  previous 
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tough  line,  and  they  have  even  repudiated  some 
of  the  excesses  of  past  regimes. 

This  change  of  tactics  has  understandably  cre- 
ated considerable  confusion  in  the  non-Communist 
world. 

I  think  there  will  be  little  dissent  from  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  view  of  the  record  of  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin,  the  lines  of  military  and  diplomatic 
policy  that  we  have  hammered  out  over  the  past 
10  years  must  continue  to  govern  our  conduct  at 
this  time. 

But  is  this  the  whole  answer  ?  Do  we  stand  pat 
and  leave  all  the  initiative  to  the  other  camp  ?  Do 
we  act  as  if  nothing  has  happened  in  the  3  years 
since  Stalin  died  ? 

I  answer  these  questions  by  saying  that  we  could 
make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  rest  on  our  oars 
and  to  ignore  the  "new  look"  in  Soviet  diplomacy. 

If  it  is  made  to  appear  that  our  primary  concern 
is  military  hardware,  we  may  find  ourselves  iso- 
lated in  a  world  that  has  been  convinced  by  the 
traveling  salesmen  of  the  Soviet  Union  selling 
other  products. 

What  we  face  today  is  a  new  line  which  could 
be  far  more  dangerous  in  the  long  run  than  the 
Stalin  line  of  bluster  and  brute  force.  It  is  basi- 
cally a  war  for  men's  minds,  a  struggle  for  their 
allegiance,  an  effort  to  win  them  peacefully  to  the 
Soviet  camp. 

In  this  struggle,  ideas — not  guns  or  aircraft — 
are  the  weapons.  In  this  war,  our  armies  wear 
the  university  cap  and  gown — not  the  uniform 
of  the  soldier.  Books  and  pamphlets,  rather  than 
tanks  and  battleships,  will  be  decisive  in  this 
contest. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  change  in 
Soviet  policy  now  becomes  apparent.  It  was 
obvious  to  the  successors  of  Stalin  that  they  could 
not  sell  their  new  line  so  long  as  people  remem- 
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bered  slave-labor  camps,  mass  purges,  and  the 
ever-present  terror  of  the  secret  police.  Yet,  to 
the  outside  world,  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
break  with  the  past  and  a  writing  off  of  the  handi- 
caps derived  from  more  than  30  years  of  terror. 
And  the  "new  look"  was  sufficiently  appealing  in 
contrast  to  the  old  that  there  was  every  chance  of 
selling  this  policy  to  uncommitted  nations  and  of 
breaking  off  one  by  one  those  who  had  allied  to- 
gether in  a  common  policy  of  defense. 

In  the  cold  light  of  history  it  seems  fantastic 
that  a  nation  with  the  Soviet  record  of  terror  and 
aggression  could  hope  to  make  widespread  gains 
by  announcing  a  simple  change  of  policy.  At  the 
least,  one  would  expect  that  all  non-Communist 
countries  would  adopt  a  policy  of  watchful  wait- 
ing and  not  make  any  shift  of  program  until  the 
"new  look"  had  been  tried  for  5  to  10  years.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  the  case. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  powerful 
assets  which  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  in 
this  contest.  Unless  we  examine  them  and  face 
them  realistically,  we  may  well  lose  out  in  the 
battle  for  men's  minds. 

The  Uncommitted  Nations 

First,  let  us  see  what  is  at  stake.  Approxi- 
mately 600  million  people  live  in  the  so-called 
uncommitted  or  neutral  nations.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  world  struggle  will  be  determined  by 
what  happens  to  these  people. 

On  the  basis  of  my  travels  through  most  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  may  I  tell  you  what  I  believe 
the  people  in  the  uncommitted  nations  want  and 
contrast  the  Communist  appeal  with  our  own? 

First,  there  is  the  desire  for  peace  throughout 
the  world,  a  desire  which  is  particularly  strong  in 
the  nations  newly  freed  from  colonial  ties.  This 
is  not  merely  negative  in  the  sense  of  war  weari- 
ness or  fear.  It  is  often  something  much  more 
positive.  They  wish  the  time  and  freedom  to  build 
their  countries  economically,  politically,  and  cul- 
turally. To  such  nations  the  Communist  world 
talks  and  promises  peace.  It  appears  to  respect 
their  desire  for  neutrality. 

By  contrast  we  often  seem  to  be  talking  war  and 
military  alliances.  I  do  not  say  that  these  im- 
pressions are  correct,  but  they  are  more  widespread 
and  sincerely  held  than  we  often  realize. 

Second,  there  is  the  understandable  desire  for 
economic  progress  in  nations  less  developed  than 


those  in  the  West.  To  these  nations,  the  Sovi* 
Union  holds  up  the  example  of  its  own  dramat:; 
industrial  progress  under  communism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  unbelievable  pros' 
perity  of  the  United  States  appears  to  many  < 
these  nations  as  a  goal  impossible  of  attainmen 

Third,  there  is  the  desire  for  recognition,  pre 
tige,  and  independence.  In  much  of  Asia  at 
Africa,  strong  resentments  have  been  built 
against  Western  nations  because  of  past  or  presej 
colonial  and  imperialistic  policies.  Often  there 
the  deep  hurt  that  springs  from  real  or  imagint 
racial  discrimination. 

Here  we  find  that  there  is  a  fear  of  what  th< 
term  cultural  imperialism,  an  effort  by  the  We 
to  dominate  the  thinking  of  other  nations  rath- 
than  to  respect  their  cultures  and  religions  on  * 
equal  basis  with  ours. 

And  here  again  the  Soviet  has  been  adroit 
recognizing  this  desire.  Compare,  for  examp! 
the  tactics  of  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev  in  dealii 
with  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  their  tacti 
in  Great  Britain. 

A  fourth  point  to  note  is  the  attitude  of  mai 
peoples  toward  material  things  in  contrast  to  tJ 
intellectual  and  the  spiritual.    This  is  difficult 
express  accurately.    In  one  sense,  all  peoples  a'J 
concerned  with  economic  and  material  problen 
They  must  produce  to  live.    Yet,  at  the  same  tin  j 
there  are  often  profound  differences  in  the  relatii 
place  assigned  to  these  activities. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world  a  place  of  honor jj 
given  to  leaders  in  the  arts  and  intellectual  fieli 
and  in  religious  activities.  The  intellectual  is  n; 
dismissed  as  an  egghead.  The  artist  is  not  call  I 
a  long-hair.  The  minister  of  religion  is  not  co- 
sidered  an  impractical  idealist. 

Here  again  we  find  that  many  peoples  thi; 
that  we  in  America  are  too  materialistic  to  ha 3 
such  ideals.  We  are  considered  anti-intellectu , 
deficient  in  culture,  superficial  in  religion. 

Again,  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  the  trui 
or  falsity  of  these  charges.  The  important  poit 
is  that  they  are  widely  believed. 

And  what  is  truly  amazing  is  this— that  tJ 
apostles  of  communism  can  parade  as  exponeu 
of  the  very  ideals  that  they  accuse  us  of  neglecti* 
when  their  own  philosophy  is  the  ultimate  in  n- 
terialism  and  the  antithesis  of  religion. 

But  we  find  again  how  cleverly  they  preset 
their  case.  They  point  out  that  the  scientist  al 
the  intellectual  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  O 
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Soviet  Union.  Artists  and  writers  are  among  the 
lighest  paid  and  most  honored  citizens  in  their 
regime.  Even  the  persecution  of  religion  is  played 
lown  by  the  claim  that  worship  is  free  and  that 
jnly  political  activities  of  the  churches  are 
■suppressed. 

mplications  for  U.S.  Policy 

We  now  come  to  the  basic  question :  What 
should  our  policy  be  in  the  light  of  the  new  Soviet 
actics? 

"We  must,  of  course,  continue  to  maintain  ade- 
roate  military  strength  at  home,  and  we  must  try 
fo  keep  alive  our  vital  alliances  abroad. 

We  must  continue  our  programs  of  economic 
issistance  and  avoid  if  we  can  the  possibility  that 
less  developed  nations  will  be  forced  to  become 
'conomic  satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  our  military  and  economic  programs,  es- 
sential as  they  are,  may  not  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  elements  in  this  battle.  Of  this  we 
ran  be  sure.  The  uncommitted  nations  are  not 
roing  to  be  frightened  into  alliances  with  the  West 
py  military  power,  nor  can  their  allegiance  be 
purchased  by  dollars.  What  will  probably  be  de- 
cisive in  this  struggle  is  not  how  much  each  side 
does  but  how  it  is  done.  That  is  why  we  must,  at 
vhatever  cost,  place  additional  emphasis  on  de- 
reloping  the  kind  of  ideological  program  which 
s  designed  to  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

Jeed  for  Tact,  Humility,  Friendliness 

Before  I  discuss  details  of  such  a  program,  may 
t  suggest  one  fundamental  condition  that  can 
nake  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
Vhatever  we  do,  we  must  deal  with  other  people 
is  our  moral  and  spiritual  equals. 
I  Nothing  is  more  infuriating  or  more  likely  to 
oake  our  program  fail  than  a  boastful  or  conde- 
cending  attitude  on  our  part.  It  is  dangerous 
iO  parade  our  material  wealth  or  economic 
kshievement.  This  may  merely  create  envy,  rather 
han  admiration,  on  the  part  of  other  peoples. 
|  In  a  sense,  we  must  deal  with  other  nations 
tvith  the  tact,  humility,  and  friendliness  of  mis- 
ionaries.  Indeed,  we  could  learn  a  great  deal  in 
•ur  foreign  relations  by  studying  the  attitudes 
nd  methods  of  the  Christian  missionaries  who 
liave  won  friends  throughout  the  world.  They 
lame  to  help  the  nations  to  which  they  were  sent. 


They  learned  their  languages  and  customs.  By 
taking  literally  the  truth  that  all  men  are  brothers 
under  God,  they  were  accepted  into  families  and 
homes  of  distant  peoples. 

Once  we  have  this  attitude,  our  task  is  to  con- 
vince others  that  democracy  and  freedom  and  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  we  hold  sacred  are  better 
for  them  than  is  the  Soviet  way  of  life.  It  is  not 
enough  to  denounce  or  expose  communism.  We 
must  show  that  we  have  a  better  alternative.  We 
do  not  do  this  by  parading  our  superior  material 
standard  of  living.  It  is  the  total  pattern  of  life 
that  must  prevail — not  merely  one  phase  of  it. 

May  I  make  one  point  clear  at  this  time: 
There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have  the  better 
case  to  sell.  Because  basically  we  are  on  the  right 
side — the  side  of  freedom  and  justice,  of  belief  in 
God,  against  the  forces  of  slavery,  injustice,  and 
atheistic  materialism.  Ours  is  the  truly  revolu- 
tionary, dynamic  idea.  It  is  the  Communist  idea 
which  is  repressive  and  reactionary. 

Getting  Our  Message  Across 

How  do  we  get  our  message  across  ? 

I  believe  that  often  too  much  reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  bombarding  the  uncom- 
mitted countries  with  radio  broadcasts,  motion 
pictures,  and  press  releases  which  present  the 
American  viewpoint.  These  programs  are  im- 
portant and  necessary,  but,  in  the  long  run,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  others  which  are  more  effective. 

May  I  emphasize  first  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  expanding  our  program  for  exchange  of 
persons.  This  includes  high  school  youngsters 
who  spend  a  year  living  with  American  families 
and  going  to  our  schools,  college  and  university 
students  who  get  their  degrees  in  American 
schools,  and  the  leader  program  under  which  each 
week  50  or  more  foreign  visitors — leaders  in  busi- 
ness, government,  labor,  and  education — come  to 
the  United  States  as  guests  of  our  Government  to 
talk  with  Americans  who  are  in  the  same  field  as 
theirs.  In  this  way  our  guests  learn  about  us 
firsthand,  correcting  false  impressions  they  may 
have  had  about  us. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we  expand  this 
program  in  countries  newly  released  from  colonial 
status.  Here  the  need  for  trained  leaders  is  often 
the  greatest.  Many  times  students  will  graduate 
from  a  university  and  almost  immediately  take  a 
high  political  position  in  their  native  lands. 
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From  a  long-range  point  of  view,  we  can  gain 
immensely  by  programs  of  this  nature.  For  the 
cost  of  one  large  bomber  we  can  make  friendships 
that  will  benefit  the  free  world  for  generations  to 
come.  President  Eisenhower's  brilliant  proposal 
that  American  educational  institutions  and  foun- 
dations aid  in  expanding  educational  opportuni- 
ties throughout  the  world  is  in  line  with  this 
approach.2 

If  the  free  world  can  teach  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow in  areas  that  may  well  dominate  tomor- 
row's world,  we  need  not  fear  the  contest  between 
communism  and  freedom. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  may  point  out 
the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  today  oppose 
Western  policies  were  trained  in  Western  univer- 
sities. But  they  oppose  us  because  we  taught  them 
ideals  of  freedom  while  we  were  keeping  their 
lands  in  colonial  bondage.  Now  that  great  areas 
of  the  world  are  free  from  colonialism,  we  have 
a  good  chance  to  win  back  the  friendship  and 
loyalty  of  leaders  of  these  lands. 


Responsibility  of  Individual  American 

In  addition  to  government-sponsored  activi- 
ties, it  is  important  that  every  American  who 
goes  abroad  or  who  deals  with  foreign  guests  in 
our  own  land  realize  that  he  is  an  ambassador 
representing  our  Nation.  All  of  us  must  try  to  be 
sensitive,  understanding,  and  helpful.  Arrogance 
and  boastf ulness  make  enemies — not  friends. 

And  particularly  we  must  appreciate  the  high 
place  given  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  values  in 
many  areas  of  the  world.  This  places  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  upon  our  tourists  and  business 
visitors,  upon  the  exporters  of  motion  pictures  and 
books — indeed,  upon  anyone  who  is  likely  to  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  our  way  of  life. 

I  was  reading  an  article  the  other  day  that 
showed  the  importance  of  these  attitudes.  It  con- 
cerned the  great  atomic  scientist,  Bruno  Ponte- 
corvo,  who  left  Great  Britain  to  devote  his  genius 
to  Soviet  atomic  research.  One  of  the  important 
reasons  for  his  defection,  according  to  his  col- 
leagues, was  the  fact  that  he  thought  he  would 
have  more  honor,  prestige,  and  even  greater  free- 
dom of  research  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Likewise, 
many  of  the  scientists  who  got  caught  in  the  Soviet 


2  For   text  of   the   President's   address   of  May  25,   see 
Bl  ii  i  ii.n  of  June  4,  !*)",«,  p.  916. 


espionage  network  in  the  United  States,  Canada. 
and  Great  Britain  were  partially  influenced  at 
least  by  the  feeling  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  'I 
appreciated  in  the  free  world.    The  world  of  to- 
morrow belongs  to  the  nations  that  lead  in  scien-  ; 
tific  research  and  technical  skill.    We  shall  pay  z\ 
great  price  if  we  fall  behind  in  this  contest. 

Possibility  of  East-West  Contacts 

In  discussing  our  need  to  win  the  war  for  men's 
minds,  I  have  said  little  about  direct  contacts  witl 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Today  w<  J 
can  have  such  contacts  almost  for  the  asking.  I: 
the  present  trend  continues  in  the  Soviet  Unioi  • 
and  in  many  satellite  countries,  it  will  be  possibli 
to  meet  broadly  with  these  peoples,  to  exchangi 
ideas,  to  compare  our  respective  ways  of  life. 

Many  of  my  fellow  Americans  are  rather  skep 
tical  about  this  new  move.  They  suspect,  witl 
some  justification,  a  hidden  trick — possibly  a  de 
vice  to  make  communism  respectable  and  to  dis 
courage  the  peoples  held  in  submission  by  Rec 
armies. 

I  do  not  fully  share  this  point  of  view.  I  third 
that  the  explosive  power  of  freedom  is  greate: 
than  the  combined  effect  of  all  the  atomic  an< 
hydrogen  weapons  in  the  world  today.  Whateve 
be  the  motives  behind  these  new  moves,  I  thin! 
that  in  the  long  run  the  cause  of  freedom  will  b 
served  by  breaking  through  the  Iron  Curtail 
wherever  an  opportunity  is  presented. 

A  Task  for  All  Americans 

The  task  ahead  of  us  is  a  task  for  all  the  Ameri 
can  people  and  not  government  alone. 

In  time  of  war  we  are  prepared  to  risk  ou 
lives  serving  with  the  armed  forces  of  our  countrj 
But  the  war  for  men's  minds  is  a  real  war  ani 
just  as  important  as  the  struggle  of  armies,  navies 
and  air  forces. 

You  in  the  academic  world  are  particularly  fitte 
to  serve  in  this  contest.  May  I  suggest  that  yo 
graduates  and  you  of  the  faculty  give  thought  t 
the  part  that  you  can  play. 

On  an  even  broader  sphere,  I  hope  that  th 
learned  societies  of  the  United  States  with  thei 
counterparts  in  other  free  nations  will  devote  tim 
and  energy  to  extend  their  study  to  this  grea 
struggle  for  allegiance. 

Jointly,  you  should  embark  upon  a  peacefi 
crusade  for  freedom.    Some  should  volunteer  fc 
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rfice  abroad,  just  as  soldiers  volunteer  for  spe- 
ll missions.  The  best  thought  of  our  best  minds 
■ould  be  given  to  this  burning  problem. 
It  was  once  said  that  "you  shall  know  the  truth 
d  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  This  chal- 
lige  has  echoed  through  the  ages.  It  is  as  valid 
lay  as  it  was  when  it  was  uttered  more  than  19 
nturies  ago. 

We  believe  in  truth  and  in  the  power  of  truth. 
re  believe  in  such  basic  truths  as  man's  equality 
jder  God,  the  dignity  of  man,  the  rights  of  each 
dividual  to  live  his  life  in  peace,  the  sacredness 
\  law,  the  benefits  of  political  freedom,  including 
le  freedoms  guaranteed  in  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  truths  are  the  great  heritage  of  mankind. 
re  are  confident  that  they  will  prevail.  And 
is  the  task  of  this  generation  to  make  sure  that 
r  confidence  is  not  misplaced  and  that  all  Amer- 
Suis  Avill  rise  to  the  challenge  that  faces  us. 


alks  With  Chancellor  Adenauer 
Germany 

Folloicing  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
rued  on  June  13  at  the  conclusion  of  the  2-day 
eeting  between  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of 
e  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Secretary 
uUes. 

en  release  322  dated  June  13 

The  visit  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  to  Washing- 
n  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  full  ex- 
ange  of  views  between  him  and  Secretary  of 
ate  Dulles.  This  has  permitted  the  Chancellor 
id  the  Secretary  of  State  to  undertake  a  broad 
view  of  the  world  situation  and  of  problems 
nfronting  their  governments  in  the  interna- 
mal  field.  The  Chancellor  was  accompanied  by 
ate  Secretary  Hallstein. 

Foremost  among  the  matters  discussed  were  the 
lestion  of  German  reunification,  the  most  recent 
ents  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  further  clevel- 
iment  and  strengthening  of  the  Atlantic 
mmunity. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  Chancellor 
denauer  emphasized  German  reunification  as 
major  objective  of  the  "West  and  the  conviction 
at  the  attitude  of  the  West  toward  the  Soviet 
nion  should  be  determined  by  the  endeavor  to 
•omote  the  reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom. 


In  connection  with  developments  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  exchanged  views  regarding  the 
letters  recently  addressed  to  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments by  Chairman  Bulganin  transmitting  the 
Soviet  Government's  statement  of  May  14  regard- 
ing its  armed  forces.  They  noted  that  other 
North  Atlantic  Governments  had  received  similar 
communications  and  they  agreed  on  the  desir- 
ability of  consultation  with  their  Nato  partners 
regarding  this  development. 

They  noted  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
professed  a  desire  to  find  a  basis  for  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
They  agreed  that  one  test  of  the  sincerity  of  this 
profession  will  be  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  respect  its  international  obliga- 
tions and  to  refrain  from  endeavoring  to  impose 
its  system  upon  other  peoples.  They  recalled 
that  at  Geneva  nearly  a  year  ago  the  heads  of 
government  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  recognized  their 
common  responsibility  for  the  settlement  of  the 
German  question  and  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many, and  agreed  that  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many should  take  place  by  means  of  free  elections 
and  should  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the 
national  interest  of  the  German  people  and  the 
interest  of  European  security.  The  Chancellor 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  considered  that,  until 
the  Soviet  Government  had  taken  action  to  dis- 
charge that  responsibility  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
brutal  and  unnatural  division  which  it  has  im- 
posed on  Germany,  it  will  be  difficult  to  place  cre- 
dence in  promises  and  pledges  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

The  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
affirmed the  desire  of  their  governments  to  work 
out  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  arrangements  which  would 
ensure  European  security  in  conjunction  with  the 
reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom. 

The  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  which  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial contribution  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
They  agreed  on  the  need  for  strengthening  and 
developing  further  the  relationships  among  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  for 
harmonizing  their  policies  and  actions  with  respect 
to  major  problems  affecting  the  treaty  objectives. 
They  pledged  the  support  of  their  governments  to 
the  work  being  carried  on  in  this  regard  under 
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the  decision  taken  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  at  Paris. 

The  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  Chancellor 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  learned  of  the  recent  Franco- 
German  agreement  on  the  Saar.  He  expressed  also 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  results  of 
the  Venice  meeting  regarding  new  steps  toward 
European  integration  and  especially  in  the  pros- 
pects for  the  early  negotiation  and  establishment 
of  a  European  organization  with  common  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy.  He  indicated  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  common  organization  would  make  possible 
a  particularly  close  relationship  with  the  United 
States  in  this  field.  The  Secretary  also  expressed 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  creation  of 
a  European  common  market  and  the  promise  which 
such  a  market  would  hold  for  the  future  economic 
development  of  Europe. 

The  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  noted 
with  satisfaction  the  continued  development  of 
close  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  The  Chancellor  raised  the  question  of  war- 
vested  German  assets  in  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  State  expressed  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  early  United  States  legislative  action  on 
this  subject. 

The  Secretary  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  the  action  just 
taken  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  re- 
move the  quota  restrictions  on  imports  from  the 
dollar  area,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The 
Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  agreed  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  free  world  continuing  to  cooperate 
in  measures  to  expand  the  flow  of  trade  on  a 
mutually  advantageous  basis. 


Germany  Frees  Many  Imports 
From  United  States 

Press  release  316  dated  June  13 

The  freeing  of  over  90  percent  of  Germany's 
private  imports  from  the  dollar  area,  referred  to  in 
the  communique  issued  in  connection  with  the 
talks  between  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Secre- 


tary Dulles,  is  regarded  as  a  further  major  stel 
toward  eliminating  quota  restrictions  on  impor 
of  goods  from  the  dollar  area. 

The  German  action  means  that  almost  93  pe; 
cent  of  Germany's  private  imports  from  tl 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  free  of  impo 
quotas.  Almost  600  individual  items  are  affectc; 
by  the  action.  These  items  include  raw  material 
and  agricultural  and  manufactured  product 
American  exporters  can  now  sell  U.S.  goods  ( 
the  dollar-liberalization  list  without  Germa 
Government  restriction  and  solely  on  the  basis  < 
commercial  considerations,  such  as  price  ar 
quality. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  th) 
action  will  be  welcomed  by  the  American  busine 
community  as  further  evidence  of  the  desire  <M 
the  Federal  Republic  to  remove  its  restrictions  c .1 
imports  in  accordance  with  its  commitments  undi 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    ] 
1954  the  United   States  exported  $483  millic 
worth  of  goods  to  the  Federal  Republic  and  ir 
ported  from  that  country  $278  million.     In  19!  1 
exports  were  $587  million  and  imports  were  $3( 
million. 

The  U.S.  Government  views  the  dollar-liberal 
zation  measure  taken  by  the  Federal  Republic  ; 
a  significant  move  to  place  international  trade  c 
a  freer  basis  in  accordance  with  the  principles  <  • 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  '. 
is  believed  that  there  will  be  advantages  to  tl 
German  economy  as  well  as  to  U.S.  trade  from  th 
action.  The  U.S.  Government  looks  forward  1,1 
the  elimination  by  the  German  Government  of  tl 
remaining  quota  restrictions  on  imports  from  tl 
dollar  area. 

The  list  of  items  will  be  issued  by  the  Germa  i 
Government  in  about  10  days.    When  it  becorm 
available,  it  will  be  published  by  the  Departmei 
of  Commerce  in  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekl 

The  extent  to  which  other  "Western  Europea 
countries  have  significantly  freed  imports  fro: 
the  dollar  area  from  quantitative  restrictions  a) 
as  follows :  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Luxembourg- 
87  percent;  Denmark — 55  percent;  Greece — 1 
percent ;  Italy — 40  percent ;  Portugal — 53  percen 
Sweden — 58  percent;  Switzerland — 98  percen 
and  the  United  Kingdom — 56  percent. 
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American  Business  Abroad  and  the  National  Interest 


by  Under  Secretary  Hoover 1 


It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  address 
le  closing  session  of  the  26th  National  Business 
Conference  this  evening,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
ave  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 

Since  I  left  these  same  buildings,  almost  30 
ears  ago,  there  have  been  extraordinary  changes 
1  the  world  situation.  A  great  war  has  taken 
lace,  and  the  entire  structure  of  relationships 
broad  has  altered  radically.  In  the  midst  of  this 
aanging  scene,  it  seems  most  fitting  that  the  theme 
i  this  year's  conference  should  be  devoted  to  the 
ature  of  American  business  abroad. 
1  One  of  the  major  factors  affecting  the  future  is 
ie  unpredictable  character  of  Soviet  economic 
olicy,  controlling  as  it  does  the  lives  of  hundreds 
f  millions  of  people.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
l  the  past  year,  for  instance,  about  the  new  Soviet 
xmomic  offensive.  What  is  it,  and  where  is  it 
oing? 

Is  it  a  genuine  movement  toward  peaceful 
:onomic  expansion?  Or  are  its  objectives  to 
iread  Communist  political  domination  over  new 
reas  in  the  free  world? 

Is  the  American  system  capable  of  coping  with 
lis  development?  What  are  the  opportunities 
nd  responsibilities  of  American  business  as  we 
<ok  ahead  into  the  future  ? 

These  and  many  other  questions  arise  as  we 
■atch  the  pattern  unfold  in  the  far  corners  of 
ie  world.  I  would  like  to  explore  with  you  the 
nswers  to  some  of  these  questions  this  evening, 
ecause  our  conclusions  may  have  much  to  do  with 
ie  shaping  of  our  governmental  and  commercial 
olicies  for  many  years  to  come. 


'Address  made  before  the  26th  National  Business  Con- 
•rence  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  Association  at 
i08ton,  Mass.,  on  June  16  (press  release  329). 

■me  25,   7956 


As  we  look  back  in  history,  we  find  that  in 
the  25  years  prior  to  Stalin's  death  in  1953,  through 
outright  military  power  and  aggression,  and  aided 
by  subversion  from  within,  the  Communists  ex- 
panded their  domination  over  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Repeated  threats  to  the  independence  of 
many  countries  culminated  in  open  warfare  in  a 
number  of  instances.  Our  persistent  attempts  to 
arrive  at  peaceful  solutions  were  rebuffed  on  count- 
less occasions. 

During  Stalin's  regime  it  was  repeatedly  an- 
nounced that  the  Communist  objective  was  the 
ultimate  domination  of  the  world.  Khrushchev 
has  subsequently  reiterated  this  aim  on  several 
occasions. 

The  effect  on  the  free  world  was  to  draw  to- 
gether many  nations  for  purposes  of  self-defense. 
As  a  reaction  to  this  military  aggression  and 
threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  43  countries 
joined  together  in  the  Rio  Pact,  Nato,  Anzus, 
Seato,  the  Balkan  Alliance,  and  the  Baghdad 
Pact.  The  result  was  that  the  free  world  became 
stronger  and  more  resolved  than  ever  to  resist 
Communist  threats  of  violence  and  subversion. 

Although  it  had  been  obvious  for  some  years 
that  the  old  policies  were  no  longer  succeeding, 
it  was  not  until  after  Stalin's  death  that  new 
tactics  and  a  new  approach  could  be  adopted. 
Peace  and  competitive  coexistence  became  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  While  the  ultimate  Communist 
objectives  remained  the  same,  the  problems  for 
the  free  world  have  taken  on  new  aspects. 

Our  Economic  Traditions 

I  have  outlined  here,  in  only  the  broadest  terms, 
the  problems  that  we  face  today.  Let  us  turn  for 
a  moment  to  the  American  economic  system  and 
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evaluate  our  own  ability  to  cope  with  this  change 
of  tactics. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  regard  our  own  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  as  a 
vastly  greater  impediment  to  their  own  designs 
of  world  domination  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try. It  is  upon  us,  therefore,  that  they  concen- 
trate their  efforts  and  their  strategy. 

It  is  strange  how  unfamiliar  our  system  is  to 
many  people  abroad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  major  efforts  of  the  Communists  is  to  spread 
an  image  of  the  American  system  as  one  which 
embodies  the  most  extreme  form  of  exploitation. 

The  American  system  has  evolved  over  the  past 
50  years  in  directions  which  were  totally  unfore- 
seen when  Marx  and  Engels  were  belaboring  capi- 
talism a  century  ago.  Not  only  does  the  American 
system  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  classical 
Marxist  concept  of  capitalism ;  it  also  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  the  systems  which  prevail  in  other 
countries  conventionally  regarded  as  capitalistic. 

When  we  talk  about  individual  liberty  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  in  mind  something  which 
goes  beyond  the  freedom  expressed  in  political 
institutions.  A  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  right  to  vote,  the  secret  ballot — these 
are  all  part  of  our  heritage.  But  in  this  country 
individual  freedom  has  assumed  new  and  signifi- 
cant dimensions,  many  of  which  can  be  found  in 
few  other  places  in  the  world. 

One  such  attribute  is  what  has  aptly  been  called 
the  freedom  of  opportunity — the  opportunity  to 
choose  one's  job  or  profession  and  the  opportunity 
to  rise  to  one's  fullest  capabilities.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  as  accessible  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States,  or  where  there  are  equal 
opportunities  available  for  economic  success. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  American  system,  with 
its  freedom  and  incentive  for  the  individual  and 
with  its  stress  on  individual  worth,  has  attained 
the  highest  standard  of  living  for  its  people. 
Moral  and  spiritual  values  have  provided  the 
driving  force  for  this  achievement.  And  it  is  all 
our  people  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  prog- 
ress— not  a  chosen  few.  In  fact,  the  difference  in 
income  between  our  factory  workers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  management  personnel,  on  the  other,  is 
smaller  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
major  industrial  nation  in  the  world,  even  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union. 


I  should  like  to  cite  a  few  figures  which  illustrai 
as  well  as  anything  I  know  the  difference  betwee 
the  American  system  of  today  and  the  outmode 
Marxist  image  of  capitalism  as  a  ruthless  exploit*  < 
of  the  individual. 

In  recent  years  the  average  American  family  ir  i 
come  has  increased  over  50  percent  in  real  term 
But  the  lowest  fifth  of  income  recipients  have  e> 
perienced  an  even  larger  increase  than  the  averag 
Their  incomes  rose  125  percent.  Of  all  the  gra 
industrial  nations,  the  one  that  relies  most  heavil 
on  individual  initiative  and  private  enterpris 
has  come  closest  to  providing  abundance  for  al 

There  are  other  dimensions  of  individual  fre< 
dom  in  the  United  States  which  have  grown  i  I 
importance  as  this  country  has  matured. 

The  American  worker's  freedom  of  organizatic 
is  traditional  in  our  system,  and  responsible  trac 
unions  have  an  accepted  place  in  our  national  lif 

Property  ownership  in  America  is  widely  di: 
fused.  About  8  million  people  are  stockholders  i 
American  corporations.  Almost  4  million  f arme: 
own  the  farms  which  they  work.  About  3  millic 
small  business  enterprises  belong  to  individu: 
owners.  No  small  clique  owns  America.  The  r 
sponsibilities  and  the  profits  are  widely  shared. 

There  are  many  essential  ingredients  in  our  ei  - 
vironment.  But  one  above  all  is  relevant  to  o\ 
discussion  tonight.  That  is  the  tradition  of  h 
dependence  and  free  competition  that  has  exist* 
in  America.  It  is  a  tradition  that  goes  far  bac 
in  our  history.  It  is  the  very  foundation  upc 
which  our  system  has  been  built. 

How  has  this  tradition  of  independence  and  h 
dividual  responsibility  affected  our  approach  I 
foreign  economic  relations? 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  we  instinctively  co)l 
duct  our  relations  with  other  countries  in  a  w; 
which  will  strengthen  their  integrity,  sovereignt 
and  independence.  This  is  the  natural  reactk 
of  Americans  to  their  own  history  of  indepen 
ence  and  freedom.  We  want  other  countries 
be  strong,  independent,  and  free;  and  the  mo 
they  are  so,  the  better  we  like  to  do  business  wi 
them. 

Under  our  system,  international  trade  and  i 
vestment  are  commercial  operations  carried  < 
by  widely  dispersed  interests,  competing  again 
each  other  as  well  as  against  those  from  oth 
countries.  With  us,  political  control  is  irreleva 
to  normal  commercial  relationships. 
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There  are  no  political  strings  attached  to  Amer- 
:an  business  operating  abroad. 

he  World  Trade  Picture 

What  are  the  economic  facts  of  life  that  face 
Lmeriean  business  in  the  world  today  ? 

World  trade,  as  measured  by  exports,  was  at 
n  alltime  high  in  1955— $92  billion.  Trade  be- 
K-een  the  free-world  countries  in  1955  was  $80 
illion,  or  86  percent  of  the  total.  Trade  be- 
ween  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  free  world  was  $4.4 
illion,  or  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total.  In 
cldition  there  was  trade  among  countries  inside 
he  bloc  of  $7.8  billion,  or  9  percent  of  the  total. 

The  significant  point  of  these  figures  is  the  great 
reponderance  of  world  trade  which  took  place 
mong  the  non-Communist  countries.  The  United 
-tates  alone  generates  almost  20  percent  of  all 
"iternational  trade.  A  substantial  portion  of  this 
rade,  amounting  to  $11  billion  of  imports  and 
xports,  was  with  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
».frica.  These  are  the  newly  developing  areas 
-hich  are  among  the  prime  targets  of  the  Soviet 
?onomic  drive. 

By  contrast,  the  trade  of  the  Communist  coun- 
ties with  these  areas  amounted  to  about  $1  billion. 

The  low  level  of  Communist  trade  with  the  rest 
f  the  world  is  mainly  due  to  a  deliberate  policy 
f  self-sufficiency.  The  leaders  in  the  Kremlin 
rant  to  build  a  self-contained  economic  unit, 
neir  recent  trade  offers  to  the  newly  develop- 
lg  countries  are  politically  inspired.  Khrush- 
nev  himself  said :  "We  value  trade  least  for  eco- 
omic  reasons  and  most  for  political  purposes." 

The  United  States  does  not  direct  its  trade  for 
olitical  ends.  It  is  important  that  other  coun- 
ties should  understand  this  fundamental  differ - 
ice  between  the  American  and  the  Soviet  rea- 
ms for  international  trade. 

Our  approach  carries  substantial  advantages  in 
ealing  with  other  nations.  For  under  our  system 
ompanies  and  industries  are  constantly  vying 

ith  one  another  to  create  new  products,  new  proc- 
?ses,  and  new  services.  Another  advantage  in- 
erent  in  our  system  is  that  it  offers  relative  stabil- 

y  of  markets.  Demand  cannot  be  turned  on  and 
Iff  for  political  purposes.    This  is  particularly 

nportant   for  the   newly   developing   countries 

hich  depend  largely  on  a  few  export  products 


to  earn  the  foreign  exchange  to  finance  their  ex- 
ternal requirements. 

The  Soviet  trade  offensive  to  date  consists  main- 
ly of  offers  to  buy  or  sell  raw  materials  or  to  de- 
liver specified  types  and  quantities  of  capital 
goods,  often  on  a  direct  barter  basis.  This  is 
necessarily  a  cumbersome  and  limited  method  of 
trading.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  give  any  assur- 
ance of  large  or  continuous  markets.  Soviet 
trade  practices  are  unpredictable.  They  may  be 
a  large  buyer  or  seller  one  year  and  disappear 
from  the  market  the  next.  Such  in-and-out  be- 
havior may  be  related  to  their  domestic  difficulties, 
to  needs  of  satellite  countries,  or  to  political  ob- 
jectives elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  history  of 
Soviet  trade  suggests  that  the  renewal  of  a  trans- 
action may  well  be  attended  by  political  demands, 
even  though  the  first  deal  did  not  appear  to  be 
based  upon  such  a  consideration. 

Sustained  economic  progress  must  come  from 
stable  trade  conditions,  from  expanding  and  di- 
versified markets,  and  from  trade  activated  by 
commercial  and  not  political  considerations. 
This  is  the  kind  of  trade  the  American  system 
offers. 

Government  Programs 

While  American  business  must  shoulder  the 
largest  part  of  the  responsibility  for  our  own  eco- 
nomic activity  abroad,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
so  without  adequate  support  and  encouragement 
from  our  own  Government. 

Physical  security  is  indispensable  to  economic 
progress.  Hence  the  need  for  our  collective  se- 
curity arrangements  and  military  assistance 
programs. 

Certain  types  of  investment,  such  as  roads  and 
port  facilities,  cannot  be  financed  on  a  wholly  pri- 
vate basis.  Hence  the  role  of  the  International 
Bank  and  the  Export- Import  Bank  in  helping  to 
finance  basic  development  projects  abroad. 

Many  types  of  technical  assistance,  such  as  edu- 
cation and  public  health,  require  government 
organization  to  recruit  and  channel  skilled  per- 
sonnel. Hence  the  various  technical  assistance 
programs. 

Nations  that  have  recently  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence and  newly  developing  countries  need 
assistance  to  strengthen  their  economies  and  to 
maintain  their  liberty.  Hence  our  programs  of 
economic  aid. 
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Such  programs  are  vital  and  indispensable  if 
the  challenge  of  communism  is  to  be  met  and  if 
we  are  to  preserve  freedom  in  many  areas  of  the 
world. 

These  governmental  programs  are  complemen- 
tary to  the  potentially  far  larger  role  of  normal 
commercial  activity.  American  industry,  with) 
its  many  centers  of  initiative  and  ingenuity,  with 
its  ability  to  combine  capital,  technical  know-how, 
and  managerial  skill,  is  eminently  qualified  to 
play  a  major  role  in  accelerating  economic  devel- 
opment overseas. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that,  although  much  atten- 
tion lias  been  given  to  the  problem  of  private  in- 
vestment abroad,  especially  in  newly  developing 
countries,  the  need  for  foreign  capital  remains 
great. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  private  capi- 
tal has  not  moved  abroad  in  even  larger  volume 
than  at  present.  Indeed,  a  good  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  your  meeting  today  has  been  concerned 
with  this  problem.  The  reasons  are  partly  politi- 
cal conditions  overseas ;  partly  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  opportunities;  and  partly  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  the  major  interests  of  the  American 
business  community  have  traditionally  been  at 
home. 

The  Government  has  taken  a  variety  of  steps  to 
encourage  a  larger  flow  of  capital  abroad. 

The  commercial  and  tax  treaty  programs  have 
long  been  an  integral  part  of  the  effort  of  our 
Government  to  develop  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
standards  of  fair  treatment.  Since  World  War 
II,  15  commercial  treaties,  with  modernized  pro- 
visions relating  to  investments,  have  been  ne- 
gotiated. Similar  treaty  proposals  are  under 
negotiation  or  consideration  with  more  than  half 
a  dozen  other  governments.  At  home  and  abroad, 
our  Department  of  Commerce  and  our  foreign 
missions  perform  a  variety  of  services,  largely  of 
an  information  and  trade-promotion  nature,  for 
American  business  interested  in  foreign  trade  and 
investment. 

American  investors  can  insure  themselves 
against  the  inability  to  transfer  their  profits  and 
capital,  and  against  expropriation,  in  countries 
with  which  we  have  negotiated  agreements  to 
that  effect.  The  problem  of  more  favorable  tax 
treatment  for  income  earned  from  foreign  invest- 
ment lias  also  been  the  subject  of  much  attention. 
In  fa<t,  measures  in  this  Held  are  now  before  the 
<  longress. 
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In  cooperation  with  other  free-world  countries 
we  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  private  investment.  If  we  succeed, 
the  American  system  can  play  its  full  role  h) 
making  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in — both 
here  and  abroad. 

Opportunities    and    Responsibilities    of    Americar 
Businessman 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  opportunitie 
that  exist  abroad  and  the  responsibilities  of  th< 
American  businessman  in  the  present  work 
situation. 

American  business  today  may  easily  be  affectec 
by  what  happens  in  far  corners  of  the  globe.  A 
measure  of  our  own  foreign  interests  is  the  fac 
that  direct  private  American  investment  abroar 
now  exceeds  $18  billion  and  the  value  of  America! 
merchandise  exports  and  imports  in  1955  alon 
was  over  $25  billion. 

Today,  science  and  technology  promise  ever  ne\ 
attainments  in  human  satisfactions  and  welfar 
for  our  people.  At  the  same  time,  however,  th 
greater  part  of  mankind  is  still  living  in  area 
where  industrial  production  and  living  standard 
are  both  extremely  low.  Most  of  these  peopl 
are  now  making  great  efforts  to  speed  up  their  in 
dustrial  development  and  raise  their  standards  o 
living.  In  fact,  this  effort  constitutes  one  of  th 
most  far-reaching  economic  and  social  changes  i 
history.  In  this  setting,  American  businet 
abroad  faces  great  opportunities  and  heavy  r( 
sponsibilities. 

The  opportunities  exist  both  in  a  strictly  bus 
ness  sense  and  in  terms  of  the  general  interesl 
of  our  country.  With  production  and  incomes  in 
creasing  in  many  areas  and  with  a  steady  redui 
tion  of  restrictions  hampering  international  trad 
new  opportunities  constantly  present  themselvt 
for  developing  foreign  markets.  With  America 
industry  becoming  more  dependent  upon  bas" 
materials  from  abroad,  we  are  constantly  d< 
veloping  new  sources  of  supply.  As  newly  deve 
oping  countries  move  rapidly  into  the  mainstrea 
of  the  world  economy,  foreign  investment  oppo 
tunities  of  all  kinds  will  increase  on  an  expandir 
scale. 

I  know  from  many  years  of  personal  experien< 
that  one  area  of  American  business  activity  abrof 
of  great  potential  importance  is  in  providing  e 
gineering,  construction,  and  other  services.    The 
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srvices  are  required  on  a  large  scale  by  countries 
i  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East 
•hich  are  just  beginning  to  develop  modern  in- 
ustries.  Their  impact  often  goes  far  bej'ond  the 
nmediate  projects  that  may  be  involved. 

In  purely  individual  terms,  too,  there  will  be 
lany  challenging  occasions  for  Americans  to  par- 
cipato  in  the  worldwide  process  of  constructive 
liange  and  to  foster  healthy  economic  growth 
broad  complementary  to  our  own. 

Through  increased  trade  and  expanded  invest- 
lent  abroad,  American  business  can  support  not 
nly  the  continued  growth  of  our  own  economy 
ut  the  accelerated  development  of  other  free- 
•orld  countries.  By  helping  to  impart  to  the 
eoples  of  the  other  areas  of  the  world  a  sense  of 
rogress,  of  achievement,  and  of  purpose  in  life, 
ie  American  businessman  will  be  helping  to 
ssure  that  their  aspirations  and  their  strivings 
re  channeled  along  sound  and  constructive  lines. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  while  American 
usiness  is  faced  with  challenging  opportunities 
broad,  it  must  also  be  prepared  to  shoulder  cor- 
esponding  responsibilities.  After  all,  the  Ameri- 
an  businessman  abroad  is  the  representative  of 
lie  American  system  to  many  people  who  have  no 
ther  basis  upon  which  to  judge  it.  To  carry 
ith  him  the  spirit  of  responsibility  that  is  the 
allmark  of  American  industry  at  home  should  be 
is  constant  aim. 

Our  effective  businessman  abroad  respects  the 
ttitudes  of  other  nations.  He  takes  an  interest 
a  training  his  foreign  personnel  with  a  view  to 
aising  them  to  positions  of  responsibility.  He 
aakes  them  feel  an  integral  part  of  the  enterprise. 
le  is  alert  to  present  the  true  image  of  the  Ameri- 
an  system. 

In  short,  he  strives  to  develop  a  mutuality  of 
nterest  with  the  country  in  which  his  enterprise 
3  located.  In  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
American  businessman  is  an  ambassador  of  his 
ountry. 

I  have  discussed  some  of  the  elements  which 
iccount  for  the  strength  of  the  American  system, 
he  challenge  it  faces  in  the  Communist  economic 
>ffensive,  and  the  way  it  is  responding  to  this 
hallenge.  I  have  also  touched  upon  the  great  op- 
)ortunities  that  exist  for  American  business  to 
nake  increasing  contributions  toward  strengthen- 
ng  the  free  world. 

Great  as  is  our  faith  in  the  American  system, 
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we  do  not  content  ourselves  merely  with  a  passive 
belief  in  it.  The  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
which  have  been  concentrated  on  solving  our  own 
problems  are  now  serving  the  broader  interests 
of  the  free  world.  Thus  we  are  taking  a  long  step 
toward  solving  the  overriding  question  of  this 
century — whether  in  vast  areas  men  will  continue 
to  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  freedom. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures.  Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  pursuant  to  Section  601  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1941  on  Unexpended  Balances :  Foreign 
Aid.    S.  Kept.  1958,  May  7, 1956.    9  pp. 

Technical  Assistance  and  Related  Programs.  Report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  S.  Rept. 
1956,  May  7,  1956.     30  pp. 

Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  Message  from  the  President  transmitting 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  together  with  a  protocol  and  an 
exchange  of  notes  relating  thereto,  signed  at  The  Hague 
on  March  27,  1956.     S.  Exec.  H,  May  7,  1956.     22  pp. 

1956  Amendments  to  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  Report  to  accom- 
pany  S.  3638.     S.   Rept.   1959,  May  9,  1956.     22  pp. 

Considering  Residence  in  American  Samoa  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  Certain  Employees 
of  the  Governments  Thereof,  and  Their  Dependents,  as 
Residence  in  the  United  States  for  Naturalization  Pur- 
poses. Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  4031.  H.  Rept. 
2131,  May  9,  1956.     11  pp. 

Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to  the  Middle  East, 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Westeru  Pacific  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  91,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  matters  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  direc- 
tives, and  policies  including  personnel  pertaining  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  such  other  departments  and 
agencies  engaged  primarily  in  the  implementation  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  the  overseas  opera- 
tions, personnel,  and  facilities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  which  participate  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  such  policy.  H.  Rept. 
2147,  May  10,  1956.     213  pp. 

Disposal  of  World  War  I  Assets.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  2226.     S.  Rept.  1971,  May  14,  1956.     10  pp. 

Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  1273.     S.  Rept.  1996,  May  14,  1956.    4  pp. 

Narcotic  Control  Act  of  1956.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
3760.     S.  Rept.  1997,  May  14,  1956.     36  pp. 

Giving  Effect  to  the  Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
Signed  at  Washington  September  10,  1954.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  3524.     H.  Rept.  2154,  May  14, 1956.     10  pp. 

Extension  of  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  7030.     H.  Rept.  2174,  May  16,  1956.     9  pp. 

Administrative  Management  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Sixteenth  Intermediate  Report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  H.  Rept.  2172,  May  16, 
1956.    35  pp. 
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Results  of  1956  Tariff  Negotiations 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  297  dated  June  6 

The  tariff  concessions  which  the  United  States 
has  obtained  and  granted  in  4  months  of  tariff 
bargaining  with  21  other  countries  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  were  announced  on  June  7.1  The 
first  stage  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the  United 
States  will  become  effective  June  30. 

Twenty -two  of  the  35  governments  that  are  par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (Gatt)  completed  negotiations  at  this  con- 
ference. The  negotiations  began  January  18,  and 
the  results  were  signed  on  May  23  by  representa- 
tives of  all  22  governments. 

Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  signed  on  behalf  of 
President  Eisenhower,  who  has  the  authority 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements. 

A  "concession"  is  usually  either  a  reduction  of  a 
tariff  rate  or  a  commitment  not  to  raise  an  existing 
rate. 

The  United  States  and  each  of  the  other  21  gov- 
ernments struck  a  mutually  satisfactory  balance  of 
concessions  on  products  which  figure  importantly 
in  their  two-way  trade.  In  the  bargaining,  weight 
was  given  to  many  factors,  including  the  amount 
of  the  existing  trade  in  the  commodities  affected ; 
the  amount  of  trade  expansion  which  the  conces- 
sions are  likely  to  stimulate;  the  depth  of  each 
country's  tariff  cuts,  which  for  some  foreign  coun- 
tries ranges  from  a  few  percentage  points  to  com- 


1  The  complete  lists  of  commodities,  the  changes  in  tariff 
rates,  and  a  detailed  analysis  are  given  in  a  311-page  re- 
port which  may  be  purchased  for  $1  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  2.~,  D.  C.  The  report  is  Department  of  State 
publication  G348,  Commercial  Policy  Series  158,  entitled 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Analysis  of 
United  States  Negotiations — Siwth  Protocol  (Including 
Schedules)  of  Supplementary  Concessions,  Negotiated  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  January-May  1956. 


plete  elimination  of  the  tariff  (100  percent) ;  anc 
the  question  of  how  soon  the  concessions  will  g( 
into  effect. 

The  21  countries  granted  concessions  to  thi 
United  States  applying  to  $400  million  of  our  ex 
ports  to  them  in  1954  (the  latest  year  for  whicl 
complete  figures  are  available).  Under  Gat. 
rules  U.S.  exporters  will  benefit  not  only  fron 
these  concessions  but  also  from  concessions  whicl 
the  other  countries  granted  to  one  another.  N( 
dollar  estimate  of  the  existing  trade  coverage  o: 
these  added  benefits  is  available. 

In  the  direct  tariff  negotiations,  concession! 
were  obtained  for  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  expor 
commodities,  including,  for  example,  citrus  frui 
and  other  citrus  products  exported  to  eight  coun 
tries  including  Canada,  Benelux,  and  the  Federa 
Republic  of  Germany ;  animal  tallow  and  lard  t( 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Chile;  beer,  shrimp,  anc 
oysters  to  Canada.  Sixteen  countries  gave  con 
cessions  on  one  or  more  of  a  wide  variety  of  chemi 
cal  products  including  plastic  resins,  antibiotics 
insecticides,  photographic  film,  and  synthetic 
textile  fibers.  Canada,  Finland,  Germany,  Italy 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom  gav< 
concessions  on  some  or  all  machine  tools  and  at 
tachments;  concessions  on  various  iron  and  stee 
products  were  obtained  from  Canada,  France 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Peru,  and  the  Unitec 
Kingdom.  Concessions  were  also  obtained  fron 
Benelux,  Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Ger 
many  on  tobacco  or  tobacco  products.  Other  im 
portant  groups  of  concessions  obtained  for  expor 
to  various  destinations  are  heavy  machinery,  re 
frigerating  and  air-conditioning  equipment,  offici 
machinery,  motor  vehicles,  airplanes,  electrica 
equipment,  other  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  anc 
petroleum  products. 

Substantial  additional  benefits  for  U.S.  export; 
will  result  from  the  other  countries'  negotiation: 
with  each  other.  For  example,  in  a  multilatera 
negotiation  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  anc 
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HMH'lux  agreed  to  substantial  reductions  in  their 
uties  on  paper  and  paper  products  in  return  for 
OBcessions  on  textiles  and  other  manufactured 
iroduots  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 
^hese  reduced  duties  will  also  be  available  to  U.S. 
xporters.  Canada  gave  Cuba  a  concession  on 
i«rar  leaf  tobacco  which  should  bring  substantial 
enefits  to  U.S.  exporters  of  that  commodity  to 
Jtnada. 

The  United  States  granted  concessions,  in  terms 
f  tariff  rates  actually  effective  at  the  present  time, 
rhich  would  apply  to  $519  million  worth  of  our 
■4  imports  from  the  country  with  which  each 
oncession  was  initially  negotiated.  Imports  of 
hese  same  items  from  other  participating  coun- 
ries  amounted  to  an  additional  $134  million,  so 
hat  the  total  trade  of  all  participating  countries 
overed  by  the  concessions  comes  to  $653  million. 

The  United  States  also  granted  a  potential  con- 
ession  on  one  item — copper — which  could  affect 
1158  million  of  imports  on  the  basis  of  1954  sta- 
istics,  if  it  were  to  become  effective.  However, 
he  import  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  is  now  sus- 
tended  by  U.S.  domestic  law,  and,  even  if  the  tax 
rere  reimposed,  the  reduction  would  not  operate 
f  the  price  of  copper  fell  below  24  cents  a  pound. 

Nearly  all  of  the  U.S.  concessions,  which  were 
oade  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
if  1955  (known  before  passage  as  H.R.  1),  were 
nade  under  the  provision  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  reduce  tariffs  by  no  more  than  15 
>ercent  below  the  rates  existing  January  1,  1955, 
lormally  in  three  annual  stages. 

Although  other  countries'  concessions  vary 
videly  in  depth,  many  are  deeper  than  the  15  per- 
«nt  which  was  the  maximum  limit  governing  al- 
nost  all  U.S.  concessions.  For  example,  almost 
JO  percent  of  the  trade  coverage  of  Germany's 
:oncessions  to  us  are  tariff  reductions  of  25  per- 
:ent  or  more.  Half  of  the  trade  coverage  of 
Canada's  concessions  to  us  are  cuts  of  more  than 
21  percent,  and  the  Canadians  are  also  benefiting 
CF.S.  exporters  by  removing  on  certain  commodi- 
:ies  the  preferential  treatment  which  they  have 
3een  giving  to  British  Commonwealth  members. 

Also,  with  few  exceptions,  other  countries  will 
put  their  concessions  into  effect  all  at  once,  within 
the  next  few  months. 

Among  the  concessions  granted  by  the  United 
States  there  are  several  which  have  but  little  likeli- 
hood of  affecting  trade  volume,  even  though  they 


may  help  the  other  countries  concerned  earn  more 
dollars.  For  example,  the  United  States  made  a 
concession  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  Scotch 
whisky.  Our  imports  of  Scotch  whisky  in  1954 
were  valued  at  more  than  $60  million,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  tariff,  even  now,  is  a  sig- 
nificant restrictive  factor.  Thus,  while  our  tariff 
reduction  may  make  trade  in  Scotch  whisky  more 
profitable,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  concession 
has  much  trade-expansion  potential. 

What  the  United  States  gave  in  these  negotia- 
tions included  not  only  a  quid  pro  quo  for  new  con- 
cessions but  also  compensation  for  various  past 
U.S.  tariff  increases,  including  our  escape-clause 
action  on  bicycles. 

The  total  trade  coverage  of  concessions  granted 
by  the  United  States  in  all  of  the  Gatt  negotia- 
tions up  to  now  about  equals  the  total  trade  cover- 
age of  concessions  which  have  been  obtained  by  the 
United  States  in  Gatt  to  improve  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  American  exports ;  and  the  figure  remains 
at  about  $7  billion  a  year  each  way. 

Neither  these  figures  nor  the  estimate  of  60,000 
items  covered  by  Gatt  is  much  changed  by  this 
year's  negotiations,  since  most  of  the  commodities 
had  already  been  the  subject  of  past  concessions  at 
Geneva  in  1947;  at  Annecy,  France,  in  1947;  at 
Torquay,  England,  in  1950-51;  or  at  the  1955 
conference  in  Geneva  at  which  Japan  was  brought 
into  full  Gatt  participation.  The  contribution  of 
the  new  negotiations  is  to  have  brought  about  fur- 
ther tariff  reductions  and  preference  eliminations 
on  a  portion  of  the  trade  already  covered. 

The  tariff  concessions  granted  by  the  United 
States  involve  a  variety  of  tariff  categories  and 
include  Scotch  whisky,  vermouth,  certain  chemi- 
cals, aluminum,  steel  bars  and  tubes,  automobiles 
and  parts,  airplanes  and  parts,  unsweetened  choco- 
late, oriental-type  cigarette  leaf  tobacco,  smoked 
sardines,  sheet  and  plate  glass,  calculating  ma- 
chines, wrapping  paper,  carpets  and  rugs,  fish  oils, 
woven  silk  fabrics,  piano  accordions,  synthetic 
rubber. 

The  Participating  Countries 

In  terms  of  trade  coverage,  the  largest  negotia- 
tion which  the  United  States  carried  on  at  Geneva 
was  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Next  largest  were 
those  with  Canada,  Italy,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  and  Benelux. 

Following  are  the  22  countries  that  completed 
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negotiations:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Chile,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Kepublic, 
Finland,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Peru,  Sweden,  Turkey,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  High  Authority  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  participated  for  the 
first  time  in  a  Gatt  tariff  conference.  Acting  as 
agent  for  the  six  member  states,  the  High  Au- 
thority negotiated  reductions  in  the  tariff  rates  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  on  certain  iron  and 
steel  products.  It  did  not  negotiate  reductions  in 
the  rates  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg (Benelux) ,  because  their  rates  are  generally 
lower  than  those  of  the  other  three. 

The  total  trade  coverage  of  all  the  concessions 
made  by  the  whole  group  in  these  negotiations  is 
estimated  at  about  $2.5  billion  in  1954. 

Application  of  U.S.  Tariff  Concessions  to  Other 
Countries  of  the  Free  World 

The  tariff  reductions  granted  by  the  United 
States  will  apply  to  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  all  free-world  countries.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  established  by  Congress  in  the 
trade-agreements  legislation.  The  reductions  will 
not,  however,  apply  to  imports  from  the  Soviet- 
dominated  bloc.  Tariff  reductions  granted  by  the 
United  States  under  the  trade-agreements  program 
are  required  to  be  withheld  from  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated countries  by  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

Total  imports  into  the  United  States  from  all 
foreign  countries  of  products  to  which  the  tariff 
concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  will 
apply  amounted  to  $911  million  in  1954.  Of  this 
amount  the  countries  which  negotiated  at  Geneva 
supplied  89  percent,  or  $811  million. 

Most  of  the  other  governments  which  took  part 
in  the  Geneva  conference  will  also  extend  widely 
the  concessions  they  have  granted  in  the  negotia- 
tions. Thus,  even  though  the  greatest  advantages 
resulting  from  the  Geneva  negotiations  will  ac- 
crue to  the  negotiating  countries,  free-world  trade 
in  general  will  be  better  off  for  their  having  taken 
j)l  ace. 

Comparison  of  U.S.  Concessions  With  "Public  List" 

( '.S.  participation  in  the  conference  was  carried 
out  on  behalf  of  the  President  in  accordance  with 


regular  procedures.  Recommendations  as  to  item 
to  be  listed,  offers  to  be  made,  and  concessions  t< 
be  sought  were  made  to  him  by  the  Interdepart 
mental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  consist 
ing  of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Agri 
culture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor 
State,  and  Treasury;  the  International  Coopera 
tion  Administration ;  and  a  member  of  the  Unite< 
States  Tariff  Commission.  The  President  ap 
proved  these  recommendations  and  the  results  o 
the  negotiations. 

On  September  21,  1955,  the  executive  brand 
published  a  list  of  items  on  which  U.S.  concession 
would  be  considered.2  This  "public  list"  wa 
supplemented  on  December  9, 1955.3  Public  hear 
ings  were  held  on  all  these  items. 

All  of  the  products  on  which  concessions  wer< 
granted  by  the  United  States  were  selected  fron 
that  list.  The  United  States,  however,  did  no 
make  concessions  on  the  whole  list. 

No  duty  was  reduced  below  a  "peril  point"  rat 
found  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  entire  public  list  covered  trade  from  al 
countries  of  about  $1,630,000,000.  The  conces 
sions  actually  granted  were  on  products  with  i 
trade  coverage  of  about  $911  million  from  al 
countries. 

Tariff  Increases 

The  United  States  negotiated  two  increases  ii 
its  tariff  rates — on  liquid  sugar  and  certain  fur 
felt  hats  and  hat  bodies.  The  object  of  the  liquid 
sugar  renegotiation  was  to  bring  the  tariff  rate: 
on  liquid  sugar  up  to  the  existing  level  of  the  tarif 
on  dry  crystalline  sugar. 

In  the  case  of  the  hats  and  hat  bodies,  th< 
principal  object  was  to  achieve  the  approximah 
level  of  protection  which  had  been  intended  in  th< 
escape-clause  action  taken  by  the  United  States  iff 
1950.  A  1955  judicial  determination  held  tha 
the  escape-clause  rates  did  not  apply  to  most  o: 
the  hat  bodies  to  which  the  escape-clause  action 
had  been  directed,  so  that  without  some  nev 
action  the  domestic  industry  stood  to  lose  th< 
intended  protection. 

In  its  "peril  point"  report  in  connection  wit] 
the  1956  Geneva  negotiations,  the  Tariff  Commis 
sion  found  that  tariff  increases  were  necessary  tv 
prevent  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industrie:' 
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during  tungsten  alloys  and  violins  and  violas, 
both  of  these  cases,  however,  it  developed  that 
advantages  of  negotiating  the  increases  would 
re  been  outweighed  by  attendant  disadvantages 
ich  made  it  undesirable  to  accomplish  the  in- 
ases  by  this  means.  Also,  in  the  case  of  tung- 
a  alloys,  since  some  but  not  all  alloys  were 
cified  in  the  public  list,  negotiating  the  increase 
some  but  not  others  would  have  unduly  com- 
jated  our  tariff  structure  without  adequate 
nomic  justification. 

Is  required  by  law,  the  President  on  June  7 
t  a  message  to  Congress  concerning  his  reasons 
not  negotiating  these  increases.  The  con- 
erations  entering  into  this  decision  would  not 
a  bar  to  applications  by  domestic  producers  of 
se  products  for  escape-clause  action. 

s  of  the  "50  Percent"  Authority 

Die  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955, 
ides  authorizing  reductions  of  15  percent,  also 
ihorizes  the  President,  in  cases  where  rates  now 
i  more  than  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  im- 
rted  goods,  to  reduce  such  rates  to  50  percent, 
rmally  in  three  stages.  This  "50  percent" 
thority  was  used  in  relatively  few  of  the  U.S. 
icessions.  The  trade  coverage  of  these  conces- 
ns  was  quite  small,  possibly  because  the  very 
*h  rates  have  held  down  imports. 
3f  the  total  trade  coverage  of  the  U.S.  conces- 
>ns,  only  $3.5  million  involved  use  of  the  "50 
rcent"  provision.  About  half  of  this  $3.5  mil- 
n  is  a  single  item,  silk  handkerchiefs  and  muf- 
rs,  on  which  a  concession  to  Japan  will  reduce 
j  rate  from  60  percent  to  50.  On  several  minor 
idries  items,  mostly  ornamented  wearing  ap- 
rel  and  fabrics,  the  rates  were  reduced  from  90 
rcent  to  50. 


iimple  of  Tariff  Cut  in  Three  Stages 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  U.S.  three- 
ige  reductions  will  be  put  into  effect:  The  pres- 
1  r.S.  tariff  on  candied  orange  peel  is  4  cents  a 
:und.  The  United  States  granted  a  15  percent 
rluction  in  this  rate.  This  is  a  reduction  of  .6 
-its  per  pound.  Thus  the  ultimate  new  rate  will 
t  3.4  cents.  But  the  cut  will  be  made  in  three 
sps — to  3.8  cents  on  June  30,  1956,  to  3.6  cents  a 
fir  later,  and  to  3.4  cents  2  years  later. 
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Simplification  of  Rates 

When  U.S.  duties  are  reduced,  either  under  the 
15-percent  authority  or  the  authority  to  reduce 
duties  to  50  percent,  the  law  permits  minor  addi- 
tional reductions  on  items  which  are  reduced  in 
order  to  simplify  tariff  rates.  This  applies  to  in- 
termediate stages  as  well  as  to  the  ultimate  new 
rates.  Thus  the  reductions  in  the  three  stages  are 
not  always  identical  in  amount. 

The  rules  for  applying  these  additional  reduc- 
tions— or  "roundings" — are  complex,  but  such  re- 
ductions may  never  exceed  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent ad  valorem  (or  its  equivalent  if  the  tariff  is  in 
such  terms  as  cents  per  pound) . 


PROCLAMATION     GIVING     EFFECT    TO    1956 
TARIFF  CONCESSIONS 

Press  release  320  dated  June  13 

The  President  on  June  13,  1956,  signed  a  proc- 
lamation giving  effect  to  the  concessions  negotiated 
by  the  United  States  at  the  1956  tariff  negotiations 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  most  of  these  U.S.  concessions  will 
be  made  effective  in  three  annual  stages,  and  the 
proclamation  provides  that  the  first  of  these  stages 
will  enter  into  force  on  June  30,  1956.  The  proc- 
lamation also  makes  effective  on  the  same  date 
an  increase  in  duty  on  certain  hat  bodies  negoti- 
ated by  the  United  States  and,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible under  the  trade  agreements  authority,  an  in- 
crease on  liquid  sugar.  It  contains  a  number  of 
adjustments  regarding  prior  proclamations  re- 
sulting from  the  recent  negotiations,  principally 
relating  to  the  preferential  treatment  of  certain 
Cuban  products. 


Text  of  Proclamation * 

1.  Wheeeas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (48  Stat, 
(pt.  1)  943,  ch.  474,  57  Stat.  (pt.  1)  125,  ch.  118,  59  Stat, 
(pt.  1)  410,  ch.  269),  on  October  30,  1947,  he  entered  into 
a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign  countries,  which 
trade  agreement  consists  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  General 
Agreement"),  including  a  schedule  of  United  States  con- 
cessions    (hereinafter    referred    to    as    "Schedule    XX 
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(Geneva — 1947)"),  and  the  Protocol  of  Provisional  Appli- 
cation of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
together  with  a  Pinal  Act  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5  and  6)  A7, 
All,  and  A2050)  ; 

2.  Whereas  the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  first 
recital  of  this  proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by 
several  subsequent  agreements,  including: 

(a)  The  Protocol  Modifying  Part  I  and  Article  XXIX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1948,  (3  UST  (pt.  4)  5355), 

(b)  The  Annecy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  of  October  10, 

1949,  (64  Stat.  (pt.  3)  B139),  including  a  supplemental 
schedule  of  United  States  concessions  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Schedule  XX  (Annecy— 1949)"), 

(c)  The  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  of  April  21,  1951,  (3  UST  (pts.  1 
and  2)  615  and  1841),  including  a  supplemental  schedule 
of  United  States  concessions  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Schedule  XX  (Torquay— 1951)"), 

(d)  The  Declaration  on  the  Continued  Application  of 
Schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
of  March  10,  1955,  (TIAS  3437),  and 

(e)  The  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  of  Japan  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  of  June  7,  1955, 
(TIAS  3438),  including  a  supplemental  schedule  of  United 
States  concessions ; 

3.  Whereas  by  the  following  proclamations  the  Presi- 
dent has  proclaimed  such  modifications  of  existing  duties 
and  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States,  or 
such  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment 
of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  as  were  found 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  trade  agree- 
ment specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  or 
agreements  supplemental  thereto,  or  has  terminated  in 
whole  or  in  part  proclamations  specified  in  this  recital : 

Proclamation  2761  A,  of  December  16,  1947,  (61  Stat.  (pt. 
2)  1103),  Proclamation  2769,  of  January  30,  1948,  (62 
Stat.  (pt.  2)  1479),  Proclamation  2782,  of  April  22,  1948, 
(62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1500),  Proclamation  2784,  of  May  4, 1948, 
(62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1505),  Proclamation  2790,  of  June  11, 
1948,  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1515),  Proclamation  2791,  of  June 
12,  1948,  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1519),  Proclamation  2792,  of 
June  25,  1948,  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1520),  Proclamation  2798, 
of  July  15,  1948,  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1528),  Proclamation 
2809,  of  September  7,  1948,  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1553), 
Proclamation  2829,  of  March  8,  1949,  (63  Stat.  (pt.  1) 
1261),  Proclamation  2865,  of  November  30,  1949,  (64  Stat, 
(pt.  2)  A376),  Proclamation  2867,  of  December  22,  1949, 
(64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A380),  Proclamation  2874,  of  March  1, 

1950,  (64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A390),  Proclamation  2884,  of  April 
27,  1950,  (64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A399),  Proclamation  2888,  of 
May  13,  1950,  (64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A405),  Proclamation  2895, 
of  June  17,  1950,  (64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A416),  Proclamation 
2901,  of  September  6,  1950,  (64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A427), 
I'nv  lamation  2908,  of  October  12,  1950,  (64  Stat.  (pt.  2) 
All.',),  Proclamation  2912,  of  October  30,  1950,  (64  Stat, 
(pt.  2)  A450),  Proclamation  2916,  of  December  29,  1950, 
(64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A466),  Proclamation  2929,  of  June  2, 
1961,  "J")  Slut.  012),  Proclamation  2935,  of  August  1,  1951, 


(65  Stat.  C25),  Proclamation  2949,  of  October  19,  1951 
(65  Stat.  C44),  Proclamation  2954,  of  November  20,  1951 
(66  Stat.  C6),  Proclamation  2959,  of  January  5,  1952 
(66  Stat.  C15),  Proclamation  2960,  of  January  5,  1952 
(66  Stat.  C16),  Proclamation  2986,  of  August  16,  1952,  (() 
Stat.  C7),  Proclamation  3007,  of  March  2,  1953,  (67  Stat 
C35),  Proclamation  3040,  of  December  24,  1953,  (68  Stat, 
(pt.  2)   C26),  Proclamation  3059,  of  June  30,  1954,  (6J 
Stat.  (pt.  2)  C44),  Proclamation  3100,  of  June  29,  195f 
(69  Stat.  C38),  Proclamation  3105,  of  July  22,  1955,  (6J 
Stat.  C44),  Proclamation  3108,  of  August  18,  1955,  (3CFF 

1955  SUPP.,  p.  42),  and  Proclamation  3128,  of  March  1( 

1956  (21  F.  R.  1793)  ; 

4.  Whereas  I  have  found  as  a  fact  that  certain  existin 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  State 
of  America  and  of  Australia,  the  Republic  of  Austru 
the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  Canada,  the  Republic  of  Chili 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  th 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Finland,  the  Frenc 
Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Republi 
of  Haiti,  the  Republic  of  Italy,  Japan,  the  Grand  Duch 
of  Luxembourg,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  th 
Kingdom  of  Norway,  Peru,  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  th 
Republic  of  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grea 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  all  being  contracting  partif 
to  the  General  Agreement,  are  unduly  burdening  and  n 
stricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
and  that  the  purposes  declared  in  section  350  of  the  Tari 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  will  be  promoted  by  a  trad 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Stab 
of  America  and  the  Governments  of  some  or  all  of  tb 
other  countries  referred  to  in  this  recital ; 

5.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  (a)  of  the  Trac 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  72,  ch.  141 
I  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commissio 
for  investigation  and  report  lists  of  all  articles  importe 
into  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  considered  fc 
possible  modification  of  duties  and  other  import  restri' 
tions,  imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  ( 
continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  i 
the  trade  agreement  negotiations  with  the  government 
of  the  foreign  countries  referred  to  in  the  fourth  recit; 
of  this  proclamation,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  mac 
an  investigation  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  tl 
said  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  and  thereaftc 
reported  to  me  its  determinations  made  pursuant  I 
the  said  section  within  the  time  period  specified  in  tl 
said  section  3 ; 

6.  Whereas  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  intentk 
to  conduct  trade  agreement  negotiations  was  given,  tl 
views  presented  by  persons  interested  in  such  negoti 
tions  were  received  and  considered,  and  informatio 
and  advice  with  respect  to  such  negotiations  were  sougl 
and  obtained  from  the  Departments  of  State,  Agricv 
ture,  Commerce,  and  Defense,  and  from  other  source; 

7.  Whereas,  the  period  for  the  exercise  of  the  authori 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreemen 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amende 
having  been  extended  by  section  2  of  the  Trade  Agre 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  162,  ch.  169)  fro 
June  12,  1955,  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1958,  on  Mi 
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t,  1966,  as  a  result  of  the  finding  specified  iu  the  fourth 
>cital  of  tliis  proclamation,  I  entered,  through  my 
lly  empowered  plenipotentiary,  into  a  trade  agreement 
(priding  for  the  application  of  the  relevant  provisions 
'  the  General  Agreement  to  additional  schedules  of  tariff 
^cessions  relating  to  the  countries  named  in  the  said 
urth  recital  of  tliis  proclamation,  which  trade  agree- 
ent  consists  of  the  Sixth  Protocol  of  Supplementary 
■cessions  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
rade,  dated  May  23,  1956,  including  the  Annex  thereto 
Staining  a  supplemental  schedule  of  United  States 
JMessions  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  '•Schedule  XX 
Jeneva — 1956)"),  and  which  trade  agreement  is  authen- 
I  in  the  English  and  French  languages  as  indicated 
erein,  and  a  copy  of  which  in  the  English  language  is 
inexed  to  this  proclamation  ;  8 

v  Whereas,  the  protocol  of  Supplementary  Concessions 
ecitied  in  the  seventh  recital  of  this  proclamation  hav- 
g  been  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
Qited  States  of  America  on  May  23,  1956,  and  the  notifi- 
tion  of  the  intention  to  apply  the  concessions  provided 
r  in  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 1956)  having  been  given 
i  May  31,  1956,  to  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
acting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  pursuant  to 
iragraph  2  of  the  said  Protocol  of  Supplementary  Con- 
ssions,  the  said  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 1956)  will  he- 
me a  schedule  to  the  said  General  Agreement  relating 
the  United  States  of  America  on  June  30,  1956,  and  the 
■cessions  provided  for  in  the  said  Schedule  XX  (Ge- 
va — 1956)  shall  then  enter  into  force  as  specified 
erein ; 

9.  Whereas,  under  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  (3) 
))  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 
id  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  thereof  by  reference  to  that 
bsection,  I  have  determined,  in  the  case  of  those  medi- 
ations of  existing  duties  proclaimed  in  Parts  I  (a)  and 

(a)  of  this  proclamation  which  reflect  decreases  in 
ities  exceeding  the  limitations  specified  in  subsection 
i)  (2)  (D)  or  (a)  (3)  (B)  of  the  said  section  350,  or 
subsection  (b)  (2)  thereof  by  reference  to  those  sub- 
dions,  that  such  decreases  will  simplify  the  computa- 
>n  of  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect  to  the 
tides  concerned ; 

10.  Whereas  I  have  made  the  determinations  regard- 
g  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  specific  rates  of  duty 
nd  combinations  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate)  and 

'Not  printed  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  text  of  the 
otocol  is  being  published  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by 
e  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
iriffs  and  Trade,  in  separate  volumes  in  English  and 
•ench.  The  title  of  the  English  volume  is  "General 
rreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade :  Sixth  Protocol  of  Sup- 
ementary  Concessions".  The  English  text  of  Schedule 
X  ( United  States  of  America)  is  being  reproduced  in 
■easury  Decisions  (Customs).  The  text  in  languages 
which  authentic,  together  with  an  English  transla- 
)n  of  those  portions  authentic  in  French  only,  will  be 
iblished  in  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
id  in  the  bound  volumes  of  United  States  Treaties 
id  Other  International  Agreements.  [Footnote  in  the 
dehal  Register] 
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regarding  representative  periods,  under  the  authority  of 
subsection  (a)  (2)  (O)  (ii)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  of  subsections  (a)  (3)  (D) 
and  (b)  (2)  thereof  by  reference,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  said  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (ii),  in  the  case  of 
each  modification  of  existing  duties  proclaimed  in  this 
proclamation  for  which  such  a  determination  was  rele- 
vant, using,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
standards  of  valuation  contained  in  section  402  of  the 
said  Tariff  Act  of  1930 ; 

11.  Whereas  I  find  that  each  modification  of  existing 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  each  continuance  of  existing  customs  or 
excise  treatment  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  of  America  which  is  proclaimed  in  Part  I  (a)  of 
this  proclamation  will  be  required  or  appropriate,  on 
and  after  the  date  specified  in  the  said  Part,  to  carry 
out  the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  seventh  recital 
of  this  proclamation; 

12.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  in  the 
manner  referred  to  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclama- 
tion, on  October  30,  1947,  he  entered  into  an  exclusive 
trade  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  (61  Stat.  (pt.  4)  3699),  which  exclusive  trade 
agreement  includes  certain  portions  of  other  documents 
made  a  part  thereof  and  provides  for  the  treatment  in 
respect  of  ordinary  customs  duties  of  products  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

13.  Whereas  by  the  following  proclamations  the  Presi- 
dent has  proclaimed,  in  respect  of  products  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
additional  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States,  or 
such  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment 
of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  as  were  found 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  exclusive 
trade  agreement  specified  in  the  twelfth  recital  of  this 
proclamation,  or  has  terminated  in  whole  or  in  part  proc- 
lamations specified  in  this  recital :  Proclamation  2764,  of 
January  1,  1948,  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1465),  Proclamation 
2946,  of  October  4,  1951,  (65  Stat.  C39),  Proclamation 
3099,  of  June  25,  1955,  (69  Stat.  C36),  and  the  proclama- 
tions of  January  30,  1948,  April  22,  1948,  May  4,  1948, 
June  11,  1948,  June  25,  1948,  July  15,  1948,  March  8,  1949, 
November  30,  1949,  December  22,  1949,  March  1,  1950, 
April  27,  1950,  May  13,  1950,  September  6,  1950,  October 
12,  1950,  June  2,  1951,  December  24,  1953,  and  July  22, 
1955,  specified  in  the  third  recital  of  this  proclamation ; 

14.  Whereas  Part  II  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva— 1947), 
which  was  made  a  part  of  the  exclusive  trade  agreement 
specified  in  the  twelfth  recital  of  this  proclamation,  is 
supplemented  by  Part  II  of  the  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 
1956),  and  I  determine  that  it  is  required  or  appropriate, 
on  and  after  the  date  specified  in  Part  II  (a)  of  this 
proclamation,  to  carry  out  the  said  exclusive  trade  agree- 
ment that  Part  II  of  the  said  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 
1947)  be  applied  as  supplemented  by  the  said  Part  II  of 
Schedule  XX  ( Geneva— 1956 )  ; 

15.  Whereas  I  determine  that,  in  view  of  the  finding  set 
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forth  in  the  eleventh  recital  of  this  proclamation,  it  will 
not  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  exclusive 
trade  agreement  specified  in  the  twelfth  recital  of  this 
proclamation  on  and  after  June  30,  1956,  to  include  the 
items  identified  below  in  this  recital  in  the  list  set  forth  in 
the  sixteenth  recital  of  the  proclamation  of  July  22,  1955, 
specified  in  the  third  recital  of  this  proclamation : 

Items  in  the  16th  recital  of  the  Proclamation  of  July  22, 
1955  to  be  deleted  effective  June  SO,  1956 

802 


411 

717 
772 

778 


(c) 


1530 
1541 


(e) 
(a); 


16.  Whereas,  in  view  of  the  amendment  of  Article  I 
of  the  General  Agreement  by  section  A  (iii)  of  paragraph 
1  of  the  Protocol  Modifying  Part  I  and  Article  XXIX 
of  the  said  General  Agreement  specified  in  the  second  re- 
cital of  this  proclamation,  of  the  inclusion  of  certain 
products  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Torquay — 1951)  and 
in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva— 1956),  and  of  the  in- 
clusion of  item  774  in  Part  II  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 
1956),  it  is  required  or  appropriate  that,  effective  June 
30,  1956,  the  references  to  Article  I  of  the  said  General 
Agreement  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  recitals  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  January  30,  1948,  specified  in  the  third  recital 
of  this  proclamation  be  amended  to  refer  to  the  fourth 
instead  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  said  Article  I,  and 
that  the  list  set  forth  in  the  seventh  recital  of  the  said 
proclamation  of  January  30,  1948,  as  amended,  be  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


Tariff  Act 

of  1930, 
paragraph 


408 
743 


743 

747 


752 
765 


772 


774 


774 


Description  of  Products 


Boxes,  barrels,  and  other  articles  containing 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grapefruit,  shad- 
docks or  pomelos. 
Grapefruit: 
When  entered  during  the  period  from 
August  1  to  September  30,  inclusive  in 
any  year. 
When    entered    during    the    month    of 
October  in  any  year. 
Limes,  in  their  natural  state,  or  in  brine .  . 
Pineapples,  not  in  crates  and  not  in  bulk.  . 

Watermelons,  in  their  natural  state,  not 

specially  provided  for. 
Beans,  not  specially  provided  for: 
Green  or  unripe: 
Lima  beans: 
When  entered  during  the  period  from 
December  1  in  any  year  to  the  fol- 
lowing May  31,  inclusive. 
When  entered  during  the  month  of 
November  in  any  year. 
Tomatoes  in  their  natural  state: 
When   entered   during   the   period   from 
March  1  to  July  14,  inclusive,  or  during 
the  period  from  September  1  to  Novem- 
ber 14,  inclusive,  in  any  year. 
Wlun   entered   during   the   period   from 
Novcmlier  15,  in  any  year,  to  the  last 
day  of  tin:  following  February,  inclu- 
sive. 

blee  in  their  natural  state: 
Cucumbers,   when   entered   during   the 
period  from   December  1,  in  any  year, 
to  the  last  day  of  the  following   Feb- 
ruary, jiirlij 

Bquaao 

I  .nt  in  their  natural  state,  when  en- 
during the  period  from  December 
i  in  any  year  tu  the  following  March  31, 
inclusive: 


Rate  of  Duty 


12^%  ad  val. 

1H*  per  lb. 

Hot  per  lb. 

1*  per  lb. 

270  per  crate  of 

2.45  cu.  ft. 
20%  ad  val. 

2\U  per  lb. 
2Mo*  per  lb. 
2.1*  per  lb. 

\\it  per  lb. 

2K*  per  lb. 
IMo*  per  lb. 


775 

802 

1005  (a)  (1) 


1406 


1558 


When  the  rate  applied  to  the  product 

of  Cuba  is  0.57  cent  per  pound. 
When  the  rate  applied  to  the  product 

of  Cuba  is  0.54  cent  per  pound. 
When  the  rate  applied  to  the  product 
of  Cuba  is  0.5  cent  per  pound. 
Pimentos,  packed  in  brine  or  in  oil,  or 

prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner. 
Ethyl  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes  .   .   .   . 

Cordage,  including  cables,  tarred  or  un- 

tarred,  composed  of  three  or  more  strands, 

each  strand  composed  of  two  or  more 

yarns: 

Wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  henequen: 

Smaller  than  K  inch  in  diameter  .   .   . 

Other 

Labels,  flaps,  and  cigar  bands,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper  litho- 
graphically printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
from    stone,    gelatin,    metal,    or    other 
material,  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  (except  labels  and  flaps  not 
exceeding  10  square  inches  cutting  size 
in  dimensions,  if  embossed  or  die-cut): 
Printed    in    less    than    eight    colors 
(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
two  colors): 

Labels  and  flaps 

Cigar  bands 

Printed  in  eight  or  more  colors 
(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
two  colors) : 

Labels  and  flaps 

Cigar  bands 

Banana  flour  and  plantain  flour 


1.17*  per  lb. 
1.14*  per  lb. 
1.1*  per  lb. 
4H*  per  lb. 
$2.25    per    pr- 


1*    per   lb.   8i 
7H%  ad  va 
1*  per  lb. 


21*  per  lb. 
31*  per  lb. 


28*  per  lb. 
35*  per  lb. 
14%  ad  val. 


17.  Whereas,  agreement  for  such  withdrawal  and  ma 
fications  having  been  reached  pursuant  to  Article  XXV! 
of  the  General  Agreement,  and  pursuant  to  the  procedu: 
provided  for  in  paragraph  1   (b)   of  the  Declaration 
the  Continued  Application  of  the  Schedules  to  the  s* 
General  Agreement  specified  in  the  second  recital  of  t 
proclamation,  I  determine  that  it  is  required  or  app 
priate  to  carry  out  the  trade  agreement  specified  in  ' 
first  recital  of  this  proclamation  that  Part  I  of  Sched 
XX  (Annecy— 1949)  be  applied  as  though  item  502  [fir 
were  withdrawn  therefrom,  and  that  the  value-brac 
subclassifications  preceding  the  subclassification  for 
tides  valued  at  more  than  $30  per  dozen  in  item  1526  < 
in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  ( Geneva— 1947 ) ,  item  502  [fill 
in  Part  II  of  the  said  Schedule  XX  (Geneva— 1947),  :1 
item  502  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Torquay— 1951)1 
applied  as  though  the  said  subclassifications  and  it<S 
read  as  follows: 


Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva— 1947) 


Tariff  Act 

of  1930, 
paragraph 


1526(a) 


Description  of  Products 


Valued  at  not  more  than  $9  per  dozen  . 


Valued  at  more  than  $9  and  not  more  than 
$12  per  dozen: 

Ifformenorboys 

Other 

Valued  at  more  than  $12  and  not  more 
than  $18  per  dozen: 

If  for  men  or  bovs 

Other 

Valued  at  more  than  $18  and  not  more  than 
$24  per  dozen: 

Ifformenorboys 

Other 

Valued  at  more  than  $24  and  not  more  than 
$30  per  dozen. 


Rates  of  D 


55%  ad  val.  at 
not  less  as 
$1.25  per  M. 


55%  ad  val. 
65%  ad  val. 


■17''j%adv!> 
■i  :'  ,  ad  val. 


Ill';  ail  val. 
65'!;  ad  val. 
40%  ad  val. 
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Department  of  State  Bull  in 


Part  II  or  Schedule  XX  (Geneva— 1947) 


JWaph 

Description  of  Products 

Rate  of  Duty 

502 

M  lilmwn  and  sugar  sirups,  not  specially  pro- 
vided lor  and  not  containing  soluble  non- 

ii  solids  (excluding  any  Foreign  sub- 
stance that  may  have  been  added  or  de- 
veloped in  the  products)  equal  to  more 
than  6%  of  the  total  soluble  .- 

0.53     cents     per 
pound  of  total 
sugars. 

Part  I  or  Schedule  XX  (Torquay— 1951) 


iriil  Act 
if  1'JoO. 
ragraph 


502 


Description  of  Products 


Molasses  and  sugar  sirups,  not  specially 
provided  for  and  not  containing  soluble 
non-sugar  solids  (excluding  any  foreign 
substance  that  may  have  been  added  or 
developed  in  the  product)  equal  to  more 
than  6%  of  the  total  soluble  solids. 

Xote:  This  item  shall  be  effective  only 
during  such  time  as  Title  II  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  or  substantially  equivalent 
legislation  is  in  effect  in  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  the  quotas,  or  any 
of  them,  authorized  by  such  legislation, 
are  being  applied  or  are  suspended. 


Rate  of  Duty 


0.6625   cents   per 
pound  of  total 

sugars. 


lv  Whereas  I  determine  that,  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
e  modification  of  the  concession  provided  for  in  item 
20  i  a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva— 1947)  set 
rth  in  the  seventeenth  recital  of  this  proclamation,  the 
rmination  of  the  proclamation  of  December  16,  1947 
ecified  in  the  third  recital  of  this  proclamation  insofar 
it  related  to  a  part  of  the  said  item  1526  (a),  by  the 
oclamation  of  October  30,  1950,  specified  in  the  said 
ird  recital  of  this  proclamation,  will  no  longer  be  in  the 
hlic  interest; 

I'd.  And  whereas  the  following  item  was  inadvertently 
fitted  from  the  list  set  forth  in  the  sixteenth  recital  of 
e  proclamation  of  July  22,  1955,  specified  in  the  third 
cital  of  this  proclamation,  and  I  determine  that  the 
Idition  of  the  said  item  to  the  said  list  in  its  correct 
imerical  order  is  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
e  exclusive  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  twelfth 
cital  of  this  proclamation  on  and  after  September  10, 
55 : 


iriffAct 
If  1930, 

ragraph 

Description  of  Products 

Rate  of  Duty 

397 

Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for, 
if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
gold,  or  if  plated  with  gold,  or  colored 
with    gold   lacquer,   whether  partly   or 
wholly  manufactured. 

52H%  ad  val. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 
•evident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
id  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
itution  and  the  statutes,  including  section  350  of  the 
iriff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  proclaim  as  follows: 


I'd  rt  I 

To  the  end  that  the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the 
seventh  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be  carried  out : 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (b)  of  this 
Part,  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
such  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  as 
are  specified  or  provided  for  in  paragraphs  1  to  6,  in- 
clusive, of  the  Protocol  of  Supplementary  Concessions 
specified  in  the  said  seventh  recital  of  this  proclamation 
and  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva-1956)  contained 
in  the  Annex  thereto  shall  be  effective  as  follows : 

(1)  The  rates  of  duty  and  import  tax  specified  in 
column  A  at  the  right  of  the  respective  descriptions  of 
products  in  Part  I  of  the  said  Schedule  XX  (Geneva-1956), 
on  and  after  June  30,  1956  ; 

(2)  The  rates  of  duty  and  import  tax  specified  in 
columns  B  and  C,  respectively,  at  the  right  of  the  respec- 
tive descriptions  of  products  in  Part  I  of  said  Schedule 
XX  (Geneva-1956),  on  and  after  the  appropriate  dates 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2  of  the  "General  Notes"  at  the  end  of  the  said 
Schedule  XX  (Geneva-1956)  : 

Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  product  which  is  described 
in  both  Part  I  and  Part  II  of  the  said  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva-1956),  the  rate  in  Part  I,  when  lower,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  product  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

(b)  The  application  of  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
(a)  of  this  Part  and  of  subdivision  (a)  of  Part  II  of  this 
proclamation  shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  withdrawal 
of  concessions  and  to  the  other  applicable  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  qualifications  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1  to  6, 
inclusive,  of  the  said  Protocol  of  Supplementary  Conces- 
sions, in  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 1956),  including  the 
General  Notes,  contained  in  the  Annex  thereto,  in  Parts 
I,  II,  and  III  of  the  General  Agreement,  including  any 
applicable  amendments  and  rectifications  thereof,  and 
in  the  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application  specified  in  the 
first  recital  of  this  proclamation,  and  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  subdivision  (a)  of  this  Part  and  of 
subdivision  (a)  of  Part  II  of  this  proclamation  shall  also 
be  subject  to  the  exception  that  no  rate  of  duty  or  import 
tax  shall  be  applied  to  a  particular  article  by  virtue  of 
this  proclamation  if,  when  the  article  is  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  more  favorable 
customs  treatment  is  prescribed  for  the  article  by  any  of 
the  following  then  in  effect : 

(1)  A  proclamation  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  but  the  application  of  such 
more  favorable  treatment  shall  be  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations set  forth  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  general 
notes  in  Schedule  XX  (Geneva-1956)  ; 

(2)  Any  other  proclamation,  a  statute,  or  an  executive 
order,  which  proclamation,  statute,  or  order  either  pro- 
vides for  an  exemption  from  duty  or  import  tax  or  became 
effective  subsequent  to  May  23,  1956. 


me  25,   1956 
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Part  II 

To  the  end  that  the  exclusive  trade  agreement  specified 
in  the  twelfth  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be  carried 
out: 

(a)  Subject  to  the  qualifications  and  exceptions  pro- 
vided for  in  subdivision  (b)  of  Part  I  of  this  proclamation 
and  to  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  the  exclusive  trade 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba  specified  in  the 
twelfth  recital  of  this  proclamation,  such  modifications 
of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  respect  of  products  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  and  such  continuance  of  existing  cus- 
toms or  excise  treatment  of  products  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  imported  into  the  United  States  as  are  specified  or 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  1  to  6,  inclusive,  of  the  Pro- 
tocol of  Supplementary  Concessions  specified  in  the  sev- 
enth recital  of  this  proclamation  and  in  Part  II  of  Sched- 
ule XX  (Geneva — 1956)  contained  in  the  Annex  thereto 
shall  be  effective  as  follows : 

(1)  The  rates  of  duty  and  import  tax  specified  in 
column  A  at  the  right  of  the  respective  descriptions  of 
products  in  Part  II  of  the  said  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 
1956) ,  on  and  after  June  30, 1956 ; 

(2)  The  rates  of  duty  and  import  tax  specified  in 
columns  B  and  C,  respectively,  at  the  right  of  the  respec- 
tive descriptions  of  products  in  Part  II  of  said  Schedule 
XX  (Geneva — 1956),  on  and  after  the  appropriate 
dates  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  2  of  the  "General  Notes"  at  the  end  of  the  said 
Schedule  XX  (Geneva— 1956)  : 

Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  product  which  is  de- 
scribed in  both  Part  I  and  Part  II  of  the  said  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva — 1956),  the  rate  in  Part  I,  when  lower,  shall 
be  applied  to  the  product  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

(b)  The  list  set  forth  in  the  sixteenth  recital  of  the 
proclamation  of  July  22,  1955,  specified  in  the  third  re- 
cital of  this  proclamation  shall  be  amended  (i)  as  pro- 
vided in  the  fifteenth  recital  of  this  proclamation,  effec- 
tive June  30,  1956,  and  (ii)  as  provided  in  the  nineteenth 
recital  of  this  proclamation,  effective  September  10, 
1955. 

Part  III 

To  the  end  that  the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the 
first  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be  carried  out, 
effective  June  30,  1956 : 

(a)  The  reference  to  Article  I  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment in  the  sixth  and  seventh  recitals  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  January  30,  1948,  specified  in  the  third  recital  of 
this  proclamation,  and  the  list  set  forth  in  the  seventh 
recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  January  30,  1948, 
shall  be  amended  as  provided  in  the  sixteenth  recital  of 
this  proclamation. 

(b)  The  value-bracket  subclassifications  preceding  the 
Knlir  hissili'iition  for  articles  valued  at  more  than  $30 
per  dozen  in  item  1526  (a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
'<••  ■■•  "■••'  IW7)  shall  be  applied  as  though  the  said  sub- 
H:issiflratIoris  read  as  set  forth  In  the  said  seventeenth 
rental  of  this  proclamation. 

((■)   Item    602    /llrst]    in    Part    II    of    Schedule    XX 


(Geneva — 1947)  shall  be  applied  as  though  the  said  iter 
read  as  set  forth  in  the  seventeenth  recital  of  this  procla 
mation : 

Provided,  That  pending  further  proclamation  by  th 
President,  the  rate  of  duty  for  products  described  in  thi 
item  testing  less  than  74.6  per  centum  total  sugars  shal 
be  0.15  cents  per  gallon  plus  0.165  cents  additional  fo 
each  1  per  centum  of  total  sugars  over  48  per  centur 
and  fractions  of  1  per  centum  in  proportion. 

(d)  Item  502  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Torquay— 1951 
shall  be  applied  as  though  the  said  item  read  as  set  fort 
in  the  seventeenth  recital  of  this  proclamation :  Providei 
That  pending  further  proclamation  by  the  President,  th 
rate  of  duty  for  products  described  in  this  item  testin 
less  than  56.8  per  centum  total  sugars  shall  be  0.375  cent 
per  gallon  plus  0.4125  cents  additional  for  each  1  pe 
centum  of  total  sugars  over  48  per  centum  and  fraction 
of  1  per  centum  in  proportion. 

Part  IV 

So  much  of  the  proclamations  of  December  22,  194£ 
and  May  13,  1950,  specified  in  the  third  recital  of  thi 
proclamation,  and  of  any  other  proclamations  specifiei 
therein,  which  give  effect  to  the  concession  provided  fo 
in  item  502  [first]  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Annecy- 
1949)  specified  in  the  seventeenth  recital  of  this  proc 
lamation,  and  the  proclamation  of  October  30,  1950,  speci 
fled  in  the  third  and  eighteenth  recitals  of  thi 
proclamation  are  terminated,  effective  at  the  close  o 
business  June  29,  1956. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  am 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  b 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirteenth  da; 

of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun 

[seal]     dred  and  fifty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  o 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun 

dred  and  eightieth. 

/ 

By  the  President: 
John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State 


President  Reports  to  Congress 
on  Certain  Tariff  Increases 

The  White  House  announced  on  June  7  that  th 
President  had  sent  the  following  message  to  th 
Congress,  as  required  by  section  4-  of  the  Tradt 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

This  message  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  trade  agreements 
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gislation,  tlie  United  States  entered  into  a  trade 
■reement  at  Geneva,  Switzerland  on  May  23, 
>56  with  other  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
kreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    A  copy  of  that 

■reement  is  submitted  herewith.  The  United 
■tee  received  tariff  concessions  from  other  coun- 
ies  on  various  products  exported  by  the  United 
tates  in  return  for  tariff  concessions  by  the 
kited  States. 

On  two  products  the  United  States  by  separate 
vtion  negotiated  increases  in  the  existing  rates 
E  duty.  In  one  case,  involving  certain  fur-felt 
it  bodies,  a  court  decision  had  in  effect  nullified 
riff  increases  which  were  proclaimed  a  few  years 
*o  as  the  result  of  an  escape  clause  investigation. 
l  its  peril  point  investigation  on  these  hat  bodies, 
le  Tariff  Commission  found  that  the  lower  rates 
suiting  from  the  court  decision  should  be  in- 
eased.  The  negotiated  increases  raise  the  rates 
f  duty  to  the  peril  points  found  by  the  Tariff 
ommission,  and  in  general  restore  the  rates  which 
id  been  applicable  under  the  escape  clause  proc- 
mation  prior  to  the  court  decision.  In  the  other 
ise,  involving  liquid  sugar,  there  had  been  no 
;ril  point  finding  that  an  increase  was  necessary ; 
te  objective  was  to  equalize  the  rates  applicable 
i  dry  and  liquid  sugar. 

In  the  other  two  cases — certain  tungsten  alloys 
id  violins  and  violas — in  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
ission  reported  that  increases  in  existing  rates  of 
■ty  were  required,  it  was  found  that  the  advan- 
tges  of  negotiating  the  increases  would  have  been 
■tweighed  by  attendant  disadvantages  which 
lade  it  undesirable  to  accomplish  the  increases  by 
lis  means.  Also,  in  the  case  of  tungsten  alloys, 
lly  one  group  was  listed  for  negotiation  while 
;hers,  including  ferro-tungsten,  the  most  impor- 
mt  in  terms  of  imports,  was  not  listed.  Increas- 
ig  the  duty  on  the  listed  alloys  would  thus  have 
nduly  complicated  our  tariff  structure  without 
iequate  economic  justification.  For  these  rea- 
ms, increased  rates  on  tungsten  alloys  and  violins 
rid  violas  were  not  included  in  the  trade  agree- 
lent.  These  considerations  would  not  be  a  bar 
>  applications  by  domestic  producers  of  these 
roducts  for  escape  clause  action  under  the  pro- 
isions  of  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
snsion  Act  of  1951. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 
June  7, 1956. 


Transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles' 
News  Conference 

Press  release  314  dated  June  12 

Secretary  Dulles :  Since  I  met  with  you  the  last 
time,  several  important  things  have  occurred. 
There  has  been  the  release  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  what  we  believe  to  be  an  authentic  ver- 
sion of  Khrushchev's  speech.  There  has  been  the 
adoption  of  an  important  resolution  on  Pales- 
tine by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.1 
There  has  been  the  visit  here  this  week  of  Foreign 
Minister  Pearson  to  discuss  the  possible  evolution 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and 
we  have  here  Chancellor  Adenauer,  who  arrived 
yesterday. 

I  have  two  prepared  statements  to  make,  copies 
of  which  will  be  available  at  the  close  of  this  con- 
ference. The  first  relates  to  the  Refugee  Relief 
Program.2 

Visa  Allotments  in  Refugee  Relief  Act 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  an  action  which 
the  Refugee  Relief  Program  was  required  to  take 
last  week,3  and  which  points  up  in  a  forceful  but 
unfortunate  way  the  merit  of  the  President's  re- 
peated requests  that  there  be  a  reallocation  of  visa 
allotments  contained  in  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

We  were  compelled  to  announce  that,  effective 
midnight  last  night,  no  more  applications  for  visas 
could  be  accepted  for  Iron  Curtain  escapees  resid- 
ing in  the  Nato  countries  of  continental  Europe, 
plus  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Iran — but  not  includ- 
ing Germany  and  Austria.  Ten  thousand  visas 
were  authorized  for  this  group  of  escapees.  About 
6,000  have  been  issued.  We  now  have  in  process 
over  10,000  escapee  applicants  for  the  remaining 
4,000  visas.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  thousands 
more  visas  authorized  for  Iron  Curtain  escapees 
residing  in  Germany  and  Austria  than  we  have 
escapee  applicants  in  those  two  countries. 

One  of  the  President's  proposals  was  to  reallo- 
cate visas  from  places  where  they  are  not  needed 
to  places  where  they  are  needed.4  Over  a  month 
ago,  I  also  testified  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
urging  congressional  action  to  amend  the  Refugee 


1  Bulletin  of  June  18,  1956,  p.  1025. 
8  The  following  three  paragraphs  were  also  released  sep- 
arately as  press  release  313  dated  June  12. 
8  Bulletin  of  June  18,  1956,  p.  1024. 
4  Ibid.,  June  13, 1955,  p.  951. 
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Relief  Act.5    The  present  situation  confirms  that 
need. 

The  second  statement  which  I  have  relates  to 
the  version  of  the  Khrushchev  speech  on  Stalin 
as  issued  here  last  week.6 

Khrushchev  Speech 

It  reveals  a  period  of  horror,  but  nothing  un- 
expected. I  recall  that  over  6  years  ago,  in  War 
or  Peace,  I  said  about  the  Soviet  Communist  po- 
lice state : 

Dictatorships  usually  present  a  formidable  exterior. 
They  seem,  on  the  outside,  to  be  hard,  glittering,  and 
irresistible.  Within,  they  are  full  of  rottenness.  They 
"are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear 
beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones, 
and  of  all  uncleanness." 

That  appraisal  was  challenged  by  many  at  the 
time,  particularly  by  the  Soviet  regime  itself. 
Now  Khrushchev  confirms,  in  detail,  the  abuses  to 
which  the  Soviet-type  dictatorship  leads. 

But  the  evils  which  Khrushchev  exposes  and  con- 
demns are  not  merely  due  to  the  personality  of 
Stalin  but  due  to  a  system  which  implements  a 
philosophy  which  considers  human  beings  as  tools 
of  the  state,  to  be  exploited  for  the  glorification  of 
the  state. 

We  can  hope  that  Khrushchev's  revelations  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  change  away  from  that 
system  of  dictatorship.  But  that,  I  fear,  may  not 
be  his  purpose.  The  purpose  may  be  merely  to 
persuade  the  subject  peoples  that  the  present  dicta- 
torship is  good  because  it  condemns  the  past  dicta- 
torship. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  of  the  im- 
posed Soviet  dictatorship — that  is,  government 
which  derives  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  This  is  a  lesson  that  history  teaches, 
that  Khrushchev  confirms,  and  which  needs  to  be 
applied  if  we  are  to  have  a  world  society  of  peace 
and  justice. 

Xow  if  you  have  any  questions. 

Neutrality 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  'on  fusion  as  concerns  the  statement  you  made 
ii>  your  speech  the  other  day  about  neutrality  being 
"immoral"  1  and  the  President's  statement  almost 
simultaneously  that  he  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
I hul  tome  nations  preferred  to,  in  view  of  the  risks 


involved  in  becoming  members  of  an  alliance — /tow 
do  you  reconcile  those  two  points  of  view? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  point  out  that  the  quoted 
language  you  attribute  to  me  is  not  complete  or 
accurate.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  point  out 
that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
President  and  myself  on  this  subject.  I  had  a 
long  discussion  with  him  in  the  course  of  other 
matters  on  Thursday  afternoon  [June  7],  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  difference  whatever 
in  our  points  of  view.  As  far  as  language  differ- 
ences are  concerned,  I  think  you  can  probably  find 
I  have  expressed  my  own  view  on  this  subject  a<  - 
good  many  times  over  the  last  decade,  perhaps 
50  times,  and  I  doubt  if  on  any  two  of  those  50 
occasions  I  used  precisely  the  same  language.  You 
can  find  a  difference  in  my  expression  on  every 
one  of  those  50  occasions.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
my  views  have  changed.  As  the  President  said, 
it  is  a  complicated  subject  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  find  a  precise  formula  of  identical  words  to  deal 
with  the  subject  as  it  comes  up  in  different  con-. 
texts. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  clarifying  statement  on 
neutrality 8  was  issued  by  the  White  House  on 
Thursday? 

A.  No,  the  White  House  would  issue  its  own 
statement  if  it  thought  fit  to  do  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  in  which  you 
said  that  the  concept  of  neutrality  was  increasingly 
obsolete  except  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, would  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  circum- 
stances you  consider  would  not  render  it  obsolete? 

A.  Well,  the  outstanding  example  of  neutrality 
is,  of  course,  Switzerland.  Switzerland  has  de- 
clined to  join  the  United  Nations  because  it  recog- 
nizes that  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  incompat- 
ible with  strict  neutrality. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  apply  that  exceptional  term 
to  states  like  India  and  Indonesia,  for  example? 


5  Ibid.,  May  7, 1956,  p.  773. 

9  The  following  six  paragraphs  were  also  released  sep- 
arately as  press  release  312  dated  June  12.  For  text  of 
Khrushchev  speech,  see  Gong.  Rec.  of  June  4,  1956,  p. 
8465. 

'  Bulletin  of  June  18,  1956,  p.  999. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  1004. 
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A.  1  don't  care  at  this  time  to  gel  into  naming 
itos  and  passing  judgment  upon  the  course  of 
tion  of  other  governments. 

Q.  Could  we  put  the  question  this  way  then,  sir? 
it  your  feeling  that  those  states  which  have 
ined  alliances  with  the  United  States  and  other 
rn  countries  as  of  today  should  remain  in 
cm  but  you  have  no  objection  to  those  which  do 
d  at  the  moment  have  such  alliances  remaining 
itside  them  ?  Is  it  the  status  quo  on  that  problem 
at  you  were  approving? 

A.  I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  tried  to  answer  that 
lest  ion,  you  would  find  in  the  answer  a  fifth  ver- 

B,  which  you  would  then  compare  with  the 
•eceding  fourth  or  third  or  second  or  first.  I 
lieve  enough  has  been  said  on  that  subject  to 
ake  quite  clear  the  views  of  the  administration 
ith  reference  to  neutrality. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  fair  then  for  us  to  infer 
om  what  you  said  this  morning  that  there  is  no 
fferenee  within  this  administration,  and  all  the 
porting  on  this  subject  is  misleading  the  people 
to  the  position  of  this  Government f 

A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
porting.  I  can  say,  and  repeat  what  I  said, 
hieh  is  that  I  had  a  discussion  on  this  subject 
ith  the  President  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
m\  satisfied  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
tween  the  President  and  myself  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  talk  to  the  President 
\fore  his  Wednesday  press  conference  on  the 
bject?  He  gave  his  remarks  on  neutrality  as 
volunteered  statement,  not  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
m. 

A.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that.  I  think  that 
e  details  of  the  personal  relations  between  the 
resident  and  myself  don't  lend  themselves  to 
lblic  exposition. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  agree  with  what  the 
resident  said  on  this  subject? 

A.  I  have  said  that  there  is  no  difference  that 
can  detect  between  the  views  of  the  President 
id  myself  on  this  subject. 

Q.  In  that  same  speech  you  made  a  reference  to 
ir  treaty  with  Formosa,  and  in  it  I  believe  you 
lid  that  the  President  had  the  authority  to  use 
nited  States  forces  to  defend  Formosa  if  he 


deemed  it  necessary.  May  I  ask,  isn't  he  "re- 
quired" to  use  American  forces  to  defend  Formosa 
and  only  has  the  authority  to  use  them  to  defend 
the  offshore  islands  if  tltat  is  necessary  in  his 
judgment? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  act  of  Congress,  as 
I  recall  it,  did  purport  to  or,  indeed,  that  it  con- 
stitutionally could  "require"  the  President  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  any  par- 
ticular respect.  The  act  said  "authorized."  I  do 
not,  of  course,  want  to  leave  any  question  or  doubt 
but  what  the  President  has  the  full  intention  of 
using  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  if  need  be, 
to  defend  Taiwan.  I  am  merely  addressing  myself 
to  the  constitutional  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  could  impose  any  particular  obliga- 
tion on  the  President  in  that  respect. 

Talks  With  Chancellor  Adenauer 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  hopeful  that  your 
talks  with  Chancellor  Adenauer  this  afternoon 
will  produce  a  new  Western  approach  to  German 
reunification,  especially  in  view  of  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  said  recently  about  his  preferring 
the  status  quo  in  Germany  to  a  unified  Germany? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  discuss  that 
question  of  German  unification,  particularly  as 
against  the  background  of  the  statement  which 
Bulganin  and  Khrushchev  made  at  the  summit 
conference  in  Geneva.  Then  they  said  that  the 
Four  Powers  had  a  responsibility  for  the  reunifi- 
cation of  Germany  and  agreed  that  Germany 
should  be  reunified  by  means  of  free  elections. 
There  is  an  apparent  disparity  between  that  as- 
surance and  the  more  recent  statements  attributed 
to  the  Soviet  leaders.  That  would  certainly  be  a 
subject  that  we  will  discuss.  I  would  not  want 
now  to  forecast  a  result  of  that  discussion  because 
that  would  be  to  anticipate  the  views  of  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer,  which  I  have  not  yet  obtained. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Turkish  Government  has 
within  the  last  10  days,  I  believe,  put  through  its 
parliament  a  very  strict  new  press-control  law. 
Do  you  feel  that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  progress 
among  our  allies? 

A.  Well,  the  views  of  the  United  States  about 
freedom  of  the  press  are  well  known.  What  the 
impact  of  that  law  will  be,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  de- 
termined not  necessarily  by  speculation  as  to  what 
could  be  done  under  the  law  but  in  the  terms  of 
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what  actually  is  done.  We  hope  and  trust  it  will 
not  impair  the  basic  rights  of  the  press  to  free 
exchange  of  information. 

Q.  It  has  been  widely  reported  that  the  Soviet 
Union  suggested  a  proposal  to  cosponsor  the  Brit- 
ish resolution  on  Mr.  Hammarskjold''s  visit  and 
that  the  United  States  opposed  the  Soviet  co- 
sponsorship.  Is  this  report  correct,  and,  if  so, 
what  was  the  reason  for  the  American  opposition? 

A.  That  particular  matter  took  place,  as  I  re- 
call, when  I  was  away,  and  I  am  not  aware  myself 
that  there  was  any  definite  proposal  of  Soviet  co- 
sponsorship.  There  was  a  question,  I  recall,  as 
to  whether  the  resolution  should  be  put  in  by 
the  United  States,  which  had  introduced  the  prior 
resolution,  or  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
thought  it  would  be  useful  for  it  to  do  it,  and  we 
acquiesced  in  the  view  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  do  not  recall  the  other  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  two  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  atoms-  for-peace  agreement  which  we 
signed  with  the  Austrian  Government  last  week.9 
Was  there  any  period  or  term  included  for  the 
duration  of  that  agreement;  and,  secondly,  is  it 
the  first  agreement  of  its  hind  that  we  have  signed, 
or  are  there  others  under  consideration? 

A.  Excuse  me,  which  agreement  ? 

Q.  The  atoms- for-peace  agreement  that  we 
signed  with  Austria  last  week. 

A.  Well,  we  have  signed  agreements  for  nu- 
clear research  plants  with  a  good  many  countries. 
I  am  not  aware  there  is  anything  different  in 
what  we  did  with  Austria  than  with  other  coun- 
tries. If  there  is  a  difference,  it  has  not  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Developing  NATO 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  the  outcome 
of  your  conversations  with  Mr.  Pearson  on  the 
NATO  problem?    Did  you  make  any  progress? 

A.  I  can  only  say  that  the  talks,  in  my  opinion, 
were  extremely  useful.  They  were,  of  course, 
quite  preliminary.  Mr.  Pearson  has  not  yet  met 
with  his  colleagues;  so  they  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity  to  exchange  views.  But  they  are  inde- 
pendently checking  on  some  of  the  points  of  view 
of  the  Nato  countries.     They  plan  to  come  to- 
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gether  in  Paris — I  think  early  next  month  oi 
perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  month— and  begii 
mapping  out  formally  their  plan  of  work. 

We  had  a  good  talk  of  a  preliminary  natun 
which  was,  I  hope,  constructive.  Of  course,  tht 
views  of  the  United  States  are  only  the  viewj 
of  one  country,  and  our  own  views  are  still  at  i 
formative  and  tentative  stage.  But  I  would  thinl 
it  was  a  useful  and  important  talk. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  it  would  I, 
useful  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  make  < 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  That  is  primarily  a  matter  for  military  judg 
ment,  and  I  have  no  independent  views  of  mj 
own  as  to  what  the  military  value  of  that  wouk 
be.  I  would  assume  the  thinking  in  the  military 
area  was  reflected  pretty  well  by  the  decision  01 
the  President  which  was  reported  by  Mr.  Hagertj 
yesterday.10 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  could  jus, 
review  for  us  how  far  you  have  gone  in  your  owi 
writings  in  expressing  how  you  think  NATO  coulo 
be  developed? 

A.  The  views  that  I  have  in  that  respect  wen 
pretty  well  set  forth,  I  think,  in  the  speech  whicl 
I  made  in  New  York  before  the  Associated  Press 
prior  to  going  to  the  last  NATO  ministerial  meet- 
ing.11 But  I  would  not  care  at  this  time  to  develop 
my  thinking  more  fully  than  is  indicated  by  that 
speech.  The  studies  have  gone  forward.  Wc 
have  a  very  able  group  of  officers  within  the  De 
partment  of  State  who  are  studying  the  problem 
from  a  technical  standpoint. 

You  may  recall  that  in  that  speech  I  indicated 
objectives  to  be  served  in  harmonizing  the  policies 
of  the  member  states,  particularly  in  relation  tc 
the  treaty  area.  I  also  pointed  to  certain  prob- 
lems involved  and  that  we  did  not  want  to  get  intc 
a  procedural  bind  which  would  enmesh  us  so  as 
to  deprive  the  member  countries  of  all  capacity 
for  quick  and  decisive  action.  And  I  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  was  not  only  an  Atlantic 
country  but  also  a  country  of  the  Americas,  alsc 
a  Pacific  country,  and  that  all  those  things  had  tc 
be  weighed. 

10  At  a  press  briefing  on  June  11,  James  C.  Hagerty 
White  House  press  secretary,  announced  the  President'* 
decision  not  to  entertain  a  Soviet  invitation  for  all  mem 
bers  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union. 

11  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  1956,  p.  706. 
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Now  the  study  group  which  we  have  which  is 
orkinur  within  the  Department,  and  with  which 

mat  or  George  is  in  close  contact,  is  taking  those 
repositions  which  I  enunciated  in  that  New  York 
>eech  and  attempt  bag  to  develop  them  in  terms  of 
■eing  where  they  would  come  out  in  terms  of 
•tual  now  procedures  that  might  be  adopted.  It 
ould  be  premature  to  indicate  the  thinking  going 
1  there,  but  I  would  say  it  is  closely  along  the 
nes  I  outlined  in  my  New  York  speech. 

he  SEATO  Alliance 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  while  you  have  been  discuss- 
xg  NATO  at  some  length,  there  has  been  in- 

l  criticism,  especially  from  the  Philippines, 
f  what  they  describe  as  the  continued  weakness 
f  the  SEATO  alliance.  Does  the  United  States 
ire  plans  to  strengthen  that  alliance  militarily 
r  bringing  in  other  countries?     What  will  be  the 

ion  of  SEATO  in  view  of  this  criticism  in 
mat 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  general 
si n<x  criticism  in  Asia.  We  had,  for  example, 
irlier  this  year  the  joint  operation  which  was 
bren,  I  think,  the  name  of  "Firm  Link,"  and 
hich  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the 
sian  members.  It  showed  the  capacity  of  carry  - 
ig  out  quickly  and  effectively  an  operation  which 
ould  bring  a  great  power  to  bear  in  those  areas, 
he  particular  area  then  selected  was  the  area  of 
angkok  in  Thailand.  The  same  could  have  been 
one  elsewhere. 

I  think  you  know  what  certainly  all  the  treaty 
iembers  know — that  we  agreed  and  that  it  was 
nderstood  from  the  very  beginning  that  we 
ould  not  attempt  to  establish  a  force-in-being  in 
eato  comparable  to  the  force-in-being  which  is 
signed  to  Nato.  We  have  to  depend  primarily 
pon  an  appropriate  cooperation  of  local  forces- 
i-being  with  the  mobile  striking  power  of  the 
nited  States  which  is  available  in  the  Western 
acific  and  which  is  available  to  be  used  wherever 
needs  to  be  used.  It  may  have  to  be  used  in 
x>rea ;  it  may  have  to  be  used  in  Taiwan ;  or  it 
lay  have  to  be  used  in  Viet-Nam  or  other  places 
hich  cannot  now  be  known. 
Pinning  down  particular  forces  to  particular 
reas  would  not  be  to  increase  the  strength  gen- 
ially of  the  position  in  the  Far  East  but  actually 
ould  be  to  weaken  it.     The  Philippines  is  as  de- 


pendent upon  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  armistice  in  Korea  and  the  independence  of 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  of  Japan  as  it  is  in  South- 
east Asia.  And  to  take  forces  and  tie  them  down 
in  Southeast  Asia  would  not  be  to  strengthen  in 
fact  the  position  of  any  one  of  the  Seato  treaty 
powers. 

Now,  what  we  are  working  on  is  the  exercises 
and  planning  which  will  indicate  how  the  forces 
available,  which  are  ample,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  areas  of  possible  danger.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  weakening  of  Seato.  I  think  it  is 
developing  very  effectively  along  the  lines  that 
were  forecast,  and  I  am  not  officially  aware  of  the 
particular  criticisms  which  you  refer  to.  I  have 
seen  some  reference  to  them  in  the  press,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  good  understanding  and  good 
working  relationship  as  far  as  Seato  is  concerned. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  British  have  decided  to 
permit  the  shipment  of  rubber  to  Convmwnist 
China.  Can  you  tell  us  if  that  is  done  with 
American  concurrence  and,  if  not,  what  the  United 
States  view  about  it  is? 

A.  The  action  wasn't  taken  with  any  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  As  you  probably 
are  aware,  the  so-called  Chinese  list — the 
ChinCom  [China  Committee]  list — differs  from 
the  CoCom  [Coordinating  Committee]  list,  which 
applies  to  the  Soviet-bloc  countries,  and  is  con- 
siderably enlarged  beyond  the  CoCom  list.  At  the 
time  that  list  was  established  it  was  agreed  that 
there  could  be  exceptional  action  taken  with  re- 
spect to  items  which  were  not  on  the  CoCom  list, 
in  other  words,  items  which  could  be  bought  by 
the  Soviet-bloc  countries  but  which  were  on  the 
enlarged  list  as  against  the  Chinese  Communists. 
That  provision  for  exceptional  procedures 
has  always  been  in  that  list  and  has  from  time  to 
time  been  availed  of.  We  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  the  rubber-producing  countries  intend  to 
avail  of  that  exception.  They  said  they  do  intend 
to  avail  of  it  to  some  extent.  The  extent  is  un- 
known to  us.  The  procedure  is  agreed  and  has 
been  ever  since  the  beginning,  and  we  don't  form 
any  judgment  about  it  until  we  know  in  fact  what 
is  likely  to  happen. 

Foreign  Aid  Program 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  just  came  from  a  meet- 
ing of  Democratic  and  Republican  Senators  on  the 
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foreign  aid  program.     Can  you   tell  us  what 
happened? 

A.  We  expressed  to  them  the  administration's 
viewpoint  with  reference  to  the  cut  which  the 
House  made  in  authorizing  the  funds  for  the 
mutual  security  program  and  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  use  of  those  funds  in  certain  respects, 
and  we  had  an  exchange  of  views.  A  good  many 
questions  were  asked.  No  commitments  were 
sought  or  given. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  part, 
have  you  had  any  direct  contact  with  the  Presi- 
dent since  his  illness — either  in  person  or  by  tele- 
phone— and  in  view  of  his  enormous  personal 
prestige  in  this  matter  of  foreign  policy  and,  in 
particular,  the  subject  of  foreign  aid,  how  much, 
if  any,  do  you  think  it  may  impair  your  foreign 
aid  program  by  his  being  limited  in  action  for 
some  time  because  of  this  illness? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  impair  the  situation. 
The  President's  views  are  fully  known.  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  this  morning  in  conference  had 
any  doubts  about  what  the  President's  views  are, 
or  his  reasons  for  them.  You  may  recall  that  he 
expressed  them  quite  directly  and  forcefully  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Minority  Leader 
Martin12  before  the  matter  was  debated  by  the 
House.  And  I  do  not  look  toward  any  impairment 
of  the  administration's  case  because  of  the  present 
indisposition  of  the  President. 

Q.  Does  one  infer  from,  that,  sir,  that  you  not 
only  hope  but  expect  that  the  Senate  will  restore 
the  House  cut? 

A.  Well,  you  can  say  that  I  hope  it.  I  don't 
indulge  at  the  moment  in  the  realm  of  speculation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  London  was  deported  today 
to  Greece.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  comment  on 
that? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I'm  sorry.  I 
haven't  heard  of  it  and  have  no  comment  to  make. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  your  think- 
ing on  the  implications  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Shepilov, 
the  new  Foreign  Minister,  to  Cairo? 

A.  Well,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  which  I  have 
called  attention  to  a  good  many  times:  that  nowa- 
days, with  the  present  means  of  communication, 

"Ibid.,  June  18,  1956,  p.  1003. 
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foreign  ministers  travel  a  good  bit  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  written  communications.  He  seemt 
to  be  following  that  example. 

Q.  Tit-for-tat  policy,  sir? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  comment  U 
make  about  the  last  Bulganin  message  on  disarma- 
ment? 13  Are  we  now  in  a  complete  deadlock  or 
this  matter? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  we  were  at  a  com 
plete  deadlock  by  any  means.  Of  course,  the  mes 
sage  from  Bulganin  was,  in  essence,  the  transmitta 
of  the  statement  which  had  previously  beer 
issued  by  the  Soviet  Government,  on  May  14 
And  the  main  body  of  the  communication  was 
merely  a  transmittal  of  what  we  had  already  read 
in  the  newspapers.  Now  there  was  some  accom- 
panying comment  which  will  receive  attention  ir 
due  course.  It  is  being  studied  by  the  State  De- 
partment, being  studied  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  is  being  studied  by  Mr.  Stassen,  the 
President's  Special  Adviser,  and,  no  doubt,  we 
will  have  some  talks  with  friendly  governmenti 
that  are  concerned.  Particularly,  I  suppose  thai 
would  be  one  of  the  subjects  which  Chancellor 
Adenauer  and  I  would  talk  about  because  it  al- 
ludes, as  you  will  recall,  to  the  possible  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  Germany.  We  have  not 
yet  come  to  any  conclusions  as  to  what  kind  oi 
answer  to  make. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  to  have  any 
discussions  with  Mr.  Adenauer  pertaining  to  the 
return  of  vested  alien  property,  such  as  aniline 
film,  to  the  German  nationals? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  Chancellor  Adenauei 
will  bring  up  that  subject  or  not.  If  he  does,  1 
will,  of  course,  tell  him  the  state  of  the  legislation 
on  that  topic. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  made  any  change  in 
your  plan  to  go  to  the  meeting  in  Panama  on 
June  25? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  meeting  will 
actually  be  held  on  June  25.  There  seems  to  bt 
some  uncertainty  about  that  in  view  of  the  prob- 
able inability  of  the  President  to  attend  at  thai 
time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  tell  the  foreign-aid 
meeting  this  morning  your  view  on  the  House 

a  For  text  of  Bulganin  message  of  June  6,  see  Whit« 
House  press  release  dated  June  8. 
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guage  on  aid  to  Yugoslavia — as  to  whether  that 
icccptable  to  the  administration? 

L  Xo.  I  did  not  go  into  that  particular  ques- 
a  of  the  language  of  that  bill.  We  did  discuss 
general  question  of  Yugoslavia. 

1.  Another  point  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Sec- 
ary.  Have  you  received  the  slightest  indica- 
te at  all  from  Senator  Russell  that  he  will  not 
ahead  with  his  announced  intention  over  the 
zkend  of  seeking  an  additional  billion  cut  in  the 

\..  Xo.    I've  had  no  communication  with  Sena- 
Russell  that  covered  that  point.     He  was  at 
i   meeting   this    morning,    but    that    did    not 
ae  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  NATO  business,  could 
t  say  whether  you  have  reached  any  opinion  on 
\ether  the  NATO  treaty,  as  it  now  stands,  has 
isdiction  over  political  questions,  if  member 
intries  are  willing  to  commit  such  questions  to 
ITO  for  consideration? 

\.  Well,  the  Nato  Council  which  exists  is  not 
ly  in  the  form  of  occasional  meetings  by  the 
ireign  Ministers  but,  also,  in  the  form  of  a 
nnanent  Council  and  does  now  discuss  from 
le  to  time  political  matters.  The  question  is 
lether  or  not  it  is  important  and  desirable  and 
reeable  to  all  concerned  to  develop  that  func- 
m.  It  is  a  function  which  to  some  extent  is  now 
»d.  You  may  recall  that  prior  to  the  summit 
;eting,  for  example,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
misters  that  was  especially  called  for  that 
rpose.  And  then,  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
b  Foreign  Ministers  that  was  held  at  Geneva  in 
:tober-Xovember,  there  was  a  meeting.  There 
,ve  been  other  meetings  which  have  discussed 
ilitical  problems.  So  that,  if  we  develop  this, 
would  not  be  really  breaking  new  ground.  It 
>uld  be  developing  further  the  ground  that  has 
ready  been  broken. 

Q.  Is  it  clear,  sir,  that  the  whole  idea,  as  now 
'red  in  developing  NATO,  is  entirely  in 
e  political  field  and  not  in  the  economic  field? 
our  remarks  woxdd  indicate  that. 
A.  Well,  I  cannot  speak  except  for  the  United 
:ates  in  that  respect.  Certainly  consideration  is 
dug  given  to  development  in  the  economic  field, 
id  there  are  certain  respects  in  which  it  is  hard 
draw  a  clear  line  between  what  is  political  and 


what  is  economic.  Economic  policies  are  often 
part  of  your  political  machinery;  and,  to  that 
extent,  if  there  was  to  be  a  more  full  discussion  of 
political  policies,  that  would  also  embrace,  I  would 
assume,  the  economic  policies  of  the  member  coun- 
tries insofar  as  they  concern  the  treaty  area. 

Now,  as  far  as  being  an  operating  mechanism 
in  the  economic  field  is  concerned,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  United  States  that  there  are  enough  operating 
mechanisms  there.  We  have  the  OEEC  [Organ- 
ization for  European  Economic  Cooperation],  the 
EPU  [European  Payments  Union],  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade],  the 
International  Monetary  Fund — all  of  which  are 
operating  agencies  in  the  economic  or  related 
financial  fields.  And  there  would  not  seem  to  be 
much  room  or  occasion  to  create  a  new  operating 
agency.  As  I  say,  insofar  as  economic  policies 
are  involved  as  a  part  of  the  policies  of  the  member 
states,  those  would  be  embraced  within  political 
exchanges  of  views. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  those  are  just  the 
views  of  the  United  States  that  I  am  expressing.  I 
don't  know  what  the  views  of  the  other  members 
will  be. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  indication  from  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  about  his  forthcoming  trip,  in 
view  of  the  President's  illness? 

A.  I  believe  that  there  has  been  an  inquiry  with 
reference  to  the  trip.  I  have  not  actually  seen  it, 
nor  has  any  reply  been  made. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  I  understand  the  implica- 
tion of  your  statement  on  the  Khrushchev  speech 
to  be  that  Stalinism  was  the  result  of  a  system 
which  continues  to  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  We  have  not  yet  seen  any  evidence  of  a 
change  from  a  system  which,  historically,  has 
always  produced  the  kind  of  evils  which  are  por- 
trayed in  the  Khrushchev  speech.  What  is  going 
on  behind  the  scenes,  I  don't  know.  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  there  was  a  movement  toward  gov- 
ernment which  would,  to  a  greater  degree,  derive 
its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  I 
expressed  the  fear  that  it  might  be  that  the  Soviet 
rulers  were  trying  to  hold  on  to  their  dictatorial 
power  by  claiming  virtue  from  having  attacked 
the  past  fruits  of  their  system.  But  those  evil 
fruits  of  the  past  are  implicit  in  the  system ;  and, 
if  the  system  is  continued,  we  are  fearful  that  the 
same  evil  fruits  will  again  develop  from  it. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  the  increasing  reports  of 
the  liquidation  of  labor  camps,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  and  so  forth — how  do  you 
interpret  that,  or  do  you  regard  these  reports  as 
reliable? 

A.  I  think  that  the  reports  are  reliable.  I  dis- 
cussed them  last  month  with  President  Meany,  for 
example.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  report 
was  reliable — that  they  were  offering  labor  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  work  and  jobs 
that  the  laborers  would  undertake.  However,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  effectiveness  of  that  freedom 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  housing  restric- 
tions, which  meant  that,  if  you  moved  away, 
maybe  you  wouldn't  get  any  house  in  which  to  live. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  encouraging  developments 
which  indicate  that  there  is  a  growing  demand 
within  the  Soviet  Union  for  greater  freedom  and 
for  a  government  which  will  be  more  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  governed  and  which  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  advancing  their  legiti- 
mate aspirations.  It  is  hard  to  judge  yet,  I  say, 
which  way  it  is  going  to  go ;  but,  as  I  said  in  my 
speech  at  Ames,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  are 
very  strong  pressures  in  that  direction.  We  hope 
very  much  that  there  will  be  more  than  lip  service 
given  to  those  pressures  and  that  the  trend  may  be 
toward  a  government  which  is  really  responsive 
to,  and  which  derives  its  power  from,  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

Q.  Thank  you. 


Ambassadorial  Talks  at  Geneva 
With  Chinese  Communists 

Press  release  315  dated  June  12 

The  Chinese  Communists  on  June  12  issued  an- 
other public  statement  regarding  the  Geneva  dis- 
cussions which  calls  for  a  reply.1 


In  their  statement  they  quote  a  draft  of  an  an- 
nouncement proposed  by  the  United  States  on 
April  19,  1956,  reading  as  follows : 

1.  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Ambas- 


1  For  an  account  of  the  earlier  course  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  164;  also 
available  as  Department  of  State  publication  6280,  en- 
titled Renunciation  of  Force. 
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sador  Wang  Ping-nan,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  a  ; 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  agree,  without  prejudia 
to  the  pursuit  by  each  side  of  its  policies  by  peacefu 
means  or  its  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col  lectin 
self-defense,  to  announce : 

2.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  People's  Re 
public  of  China  are  determined  that  they  should  settb 
disputes  between  their  two  countries  through  peacefn 
negotiations  without  resorting  to  the  threat  or  use  o 
force  in  the  Taiwan  area  or  elsewhere. 

3.  The  two  ambassadors  should  continue  their  talk 
to  seek  practical  and  feasible  means  for  the  realizatioi.  - 
of  this  common  desire. 

This  draft,  the  Communists  state,  was  rejectee 
by  them  on  the  ground  that  it  represents  a  demanc 
by  the  United  States  that  the  Communists  "accep 
the   present   state   of  the  U.S.    interference  ii  • 
China's   internal   affairs  and  its  occupation  o  '■ 
Taiwan,"  and  that  the  United  States  "has  refusec 
to  take  a  positive  stand  on  the  question  of  holding 
a    Sino-American    conference    of    the    Foreigi  I 
Ministers." 

What  the  Communists  fail  to  point  out  is  tha 
the  above-quoted  U.S.  proposal  is  identical  wit' 
the  Communist  proposal  of  December  1,  1955, 
except  for  the  addition  of  the  words  which  ar  I 
underlined  above,  viz. : 

1.  The  addition  to  paragraph  1  of  the  Com 
munist  proposal  of  the  words  "without  prejudic  - 
to  the  pursuit  by  each  side  of  its  policies  by  peace 
ful  means  or  its  inherent  right  of  individua 
or  collective  self-defense." 

2.  The  addition  to  paragraph  2  of  the  Com 
munist  proposal  of  the  words  "in  the  Taiwan  are 
or  elsewhere." 

The  United  States  believed  that  there  could  b 
no  further  excuse  for  the  Communists'  refusin, 
to  join  in  a  meaningful  renunciation  of  force  i 
the  United  States  accepted  the  Communist  pre 
posal  of  December  1,  1955,  with  the  addition  o>  J 
words  to  make  clear  that  by  the  announcement :  j  j 

(1)  neither  party  was  agreeing  to  abandon  th 
pursuit  of  its  policies  by  peaceful  means ; 

(2)  each  party  reserved  the  right  of  self -de 
fense  if  the  other  by  breach  of  the  renunciatio 
of  force  did  engage  in  armed  attack ;  and 

(3)  the    renunciation    of    force    applied  bot 
generally  and  specifically  to  the  Taiwan  area. 
But  these  reasonable  hopes  of  the  United  State 
were  met  by   a   Communist  rejection   of  wha 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1956,  p.  167. 
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uounted  to  its  own  proposal.  In  addition,  the 
inmunists  advanced  the  requirement  that  only 
months  wore  to  be  allowed  the  Ambassadors  to 
ten  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  the  Commu- 
sts  or  the  renunciation  of  force  would  no  longer 
i  effective. 

How  there  can  be  any  possible  objection  to 
e  words  which  the  United  States  proposed  to 
Id  to  the  Chinese  draft  is  not  understandable 
dess  the  Communists  are  determined  either  not 
join  in  a  meaningful  renunciation  of  force  or 
tend  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  use  of  armed 
ice  if  they  are  not  assured  in  advance  that  they 
ill  gain  their  goals. 

The  principle  of  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
Ice  is  neither  the  abandonment  of  the  right  to 
irsue  the  attainment  of  objectives  by  peaceful 
puis,  or  the  right  of  self-defense.  Nor  does 
ie  principle  of  renunciation  of  force  expire  when 
le  believes  that  he  can  better  attain  his  objec- 
ves  by  the  use  of  force. 

n 

The  Communists  make  no  mention  of  the  fact 
tat,  although  on  September  10, 1955,  they  under - 
ok  that  they  would  adopt  measures  to  permit 
mericans  in  China  to  return  to  the  United 
tates,3  13  Americans  are  still  held  in  Communist 
Bsons.  We  continue  to  seek  the  fulfillment  by 
ie  Chinese  Communists  of  their  undertaking, 
at  only  for  humanitarian  reasons  but  because 
aspect  for  international  undertakings  lies  at  the 
nmdation  of  a  stable  international  order. 
We  shall  continue  to  seek  a  meaningful  renun- 
ation  of  force. 


IS.  and  U.K.  Agree  To  Extend 
ooperation  in  Atomic  Energy 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
artment  of  State  (press  release  326)  announced 
n  June  14  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
tates  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  June  13  had 
included  an  agreement  further  extending  their 


cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  British 
Ambassador  Sir  Roger  Makins,  representing  Great 
Britain,  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chair- 
man Lewis  L.  Strauss  and  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  C.  Burke  Elbrick,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  signed  an  agreement  amending  the 
U.S.-U.K.  agreement  on  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  which  has  been  in  effect  since  July  21, 1955.1 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  broaden  the 
scope  within  which  exchanges  may  take  place  in 
two  respects:  (a)  as  regards  materials  utilized  in 
the  atomic  energy  programs  of  the  two  countries, 
and  (b)  information  regarding  military  package 
power  reactors  and  other  military  reactors  for  the 
propulsion  of  naval  vessels,  aircraft,  and  land 
vehicles. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  there  must  be  a  30- 
day  period  during  which  the  agreement  lies  before 
the  Congress  before  the  amendment  becomes 
effective. 


Atoms-for-Peace  Agreements  With 
New  Zealand,  Dominican  Republic 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  (press  release  318)  announced 
on  June  13  that  representatives  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  States  had  signed  on  that  day  a 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  in  research 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signing  of 
a  similar  agreement  with  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic took  place  on  June  15  ( press  release  328 ) .  Both 
agreements  were  negotiated  within  the  framework 
of  President  Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  pro- 
gram. 

The  agreement  with  New  Zealand  was  signed 
by  Ambassador  Sir  Leslie  Munro  and,  for  the 
United  States,  by  Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. The  agreement  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  signed  by  Ambassador  Joaquin  E. 
Salazar,  Mr.  Strauss,  and  Henry  F.  Holland,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 


'Ibid.,  Sept.  19,  1955,  p.  456. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1955,  p.  58. 
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The  Impact  of  the  United  States  on  Europe 


by  Eleanor  Dulles 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  German  Affairs  1 


Two  centuries  ago  there  was  transplanted  to 
this  land  a  society  and  a  culture  which  continued 
to  be  nourished  and  enriched  from  abroad.  We, 
the  heirs  of  this  society,  have  always  been  ready  to 
acknowledge  our  debt.  We  are  grateful  for  our 
heritage.  We  have  received  so  much  in  value  over 
the  years  that  we  have  been  preoccupied  with  our 
youth  as  a  nation.  We  have  not  recognized  the 
full  significance  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  recent  times.  The  fact  is  that  for  more 
than  a  decade  of  war  and  reconstruction  this 
country  has  been  giving  substantial  and  critically 
important  support  to  those  lands  from  which  we 
came. 

Thus,  the  passage  of  time  and  the  change  in 
our  destinies  have  brought  to  you  and  to  me  new 
opportunities  and  new  tasks.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  ourselves  as  the  junior  part- 
ners in  efforts  to  maintain  the  values  of  civiliza- 
tion that  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  new  role 
we  have  assumed. 

It  is  important  now,  at  this  stage  of  inter- 
national recovery,  and  also  in  this  phase  of  your 
personal  lives,  to  turn  our  attention  to  some  of 
these  facts.  Consideration  is  worth  while  since, 
in  a  very  deep  sense,  this  new  situation  will  affect 
the  world  you  live  in  and  will  determine  the 
claims  which  will  be  made  upon  you.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  you  now  take  stock  of 
w-here  you  stand  and  what  your  country  has  done 
in  relation  to  Europe.  Such  an  appraisal  as  you 
may  make  will  almost  certainly  give  you  a  sense 
of  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  a  new  excitement 
over  t  he  part  you  will  be  asked  to  play. 

The  best  way  in  which  I  can  acknowledge  the 
privilege  of  being  here  is  to  give  you  a  summary 
of  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  believe.  When  I 
look  ;il   the  past  and  the  future,  I  am  impressed 


with  the  cause  for  pride  in  what  we  have  accom-1 
plished  in  war  and  peace. 

In  the  period  of  armed  conflict  and  years  oi 
reconstruction,  we  have  as  a  Nation  gained  ne^n  ; 
stature.    Thus,  during  a  brief  span  of  15  or  2C 
years,  this  country  has  made  good  a  considerable  • 
portion  of  its  obligation  to  the  civilizations  tc 
which  it  has  been  so  deeply  in  debt.    It  has  as-  - 
sumed  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  leadership  ir 
renewing  and  expanding  our  human  heritage. 

Of  course,  this  giving  back  of  resources,  mate- 
rial and  spiritual,  has  not  been  without  a  strong  : 
motive  of  self-interest.    In  the  past  few  years  it 
has  become  widely  realized  that  the  success  oi  - 
efforts  to  preserve  those  influences  and  values  - 
which  can  make  possible  a  richer  and  more  secun 
life  requires  a  broader  partnership  between  na ; « 
tions.    Thus  the  contributions  we  have  been  abl( 
to  make  to  restore  the  economic  and  spiritua  . 
life  have  been  with  a  clear  purpose.    They  hav< 
been  designed  to  save  the  cultures  and  peoples  oj 
those  countries  so  important  to  all  of  us. 

The  new  element  in  our  relations  with  Europt 
over  the  past  15  years  has  been  the  energy  witl 
which  they  have  been  conducted,  the  scope  of  th< 
imagination,  and  the  extent  of  material  support 
Moreover,  without  the  elements  of  common  origii 
in  our  political  and  economic  institutions,  in  tra 
dition  and  custom,  the  success  achieved  woulc 
have  been  less  impressive.  These  common  origin: 
have  made  possible  a  working  together  in  relie: 
and  reconstruction,  a  shared  effort  to  win  financia 
stability  by  using  familiar  techniques,  well-triec 
and  well-known  methods.  Because  of  our  com 
mon  understanding  of  law  and  of  literature,  o 

1  Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  Hunte) 
College,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  June  14  (press  release  811 
dated  June  13). 
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location  and  industry,  we  have  been  able  to  work 
)gether. 

Thus,  the  Atlantic  Community  is  a  real  com- 
lunity.  In  contributing  to  it  in  this  time  of  need, 
e  have  indeed  been  supporting  those  institutions 
nd  those  cultures  which  we  so  long  have  prized. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounds  any  at- 
ynpt  to  appraise  the  influence  of  this  country  on 
lurope  is  that  such  an  appraisal  raises  in  many 
eoples'  minds  questions  of  modesty  on  our  part 
nd  pride  on  their  part.  If  one  looks  at  the  facts 
bjectively,  there  is  no  serious  doubt  that  this 
auntry  has  made  an  enormous  contribution.  Be- 
iuse  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  offer  aid 
f  various  sorts  to  European  nations,  there  is  a 
etter  chance  for  the  survival  of  the  world  as  we 
now  it. 

Whether  in  fact  this  world  can  continue  to  grow 
1  strength  and  in  richness  of  expression  is  not 

matter  which  can  be  demonstrated  now.  The 
lain  point  which  I  wish  to  make  as  I  review  the 
uestion  is  that  Europe  and  the  world  have  been 
iven  a  new  chance.  The  importance  of  this  new 
tiance  for  peace  and  security  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
ggerated.  "We  have  gained  years  in  which  our 
rinciples  can  be  further  applied,  in  which  young 
len  and  women  can  be  educated  to  new  horizons 
ad  broader  concepts. 

»ur  Main  Aspects 

My  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  United  States 
ii  Europe  leads  me  to  emphasize  four  main  as- 
sets. These  are  all  closely  related  and  have  com- 
lemented  each  other. 

The  first  to  command  attention  is  the  mate- 
al  support  through  relief  and  reconstruction 
rhich  this  country  was  able  to  render  Europe. 

The  second  was  the  new  organizations,  the 
xuctures  of  working  cooperation  whose  develop- 
tent  we  have  done  so  much  to  assist — organiza- 
ons  designed  to  serve  new  communities  of  na- 
ons  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in  the  Middle 
last  and  Asia. 

The  third  aspect  is  the  series  of  alliances  and 
jmmitments  which  bind  us  together  with  the 
ature  of  Europe. 

The  fourth,  our  role  in  developing  new  aspects 
f  personal  liberty  and  individual  freedom  to  en- 
ich  the  heritage  of  the  past. 

I  have  seen  the  workings  of  all  these  four  cate- 
ories  of  influence  in  France,  England,  Austria, 


Germany,  and  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  from  these  per- 
sonal observations  that  I  want  to  speak  today. 
For  instance,  I  went  into  Austria  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1945  and  shared  the  difficult  struggles  for 
recovery  in  Austria  and  in  Germany.  I  had  a 
small  part  in  the  efforts  of  the  Western  allies  to 
maintain  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  city  of 
Berlin,  hard  pressed  by  the  Communist  tyranny. 
I  have  been  close  to  the  formulation  of  early  plans 
for  a  number  of  European  organizations.  In  the 
course  of  this  work,  I  have  talked  with  hundreds 
of  students  and  exchangees  and  have  sat  in  many 
meetings  where  the  values  of  a  good  society  have 
been  discussed  and  where  the  efforts  for  true  in- 
ternational understanding  have  been  frankly  and 
fully  debated. 

Perhaps  this  intimate  experience  which  has 
been  my  privilege  leads  to  a  special  point  of  view, 
but,  in  any  case,  it  forms  the  basis  for  strong  con- 
victions. As  the  result  of  participating  in  the 
struggles  and  seeing  the  results,  I  am  convinced 
that  our  influence  has  been  to  make  possible,  and 
even  probable,  a  close  and  enduring  cooperation 
for  freedom. 

Relief  and  Reconstruction 

The  time  which  has  been  won  was  first  at  the 
cost  of  human  lives  during  the  war,  then  by  virtue 
of  a  great  financial  expenditure  in  the  postwar 
period. 

This  phase  of  history  and  the  revival  in  Western 
Europe  has  been  one  in  which  we  as  Americans 
can  be  proud,  since  it  justifies  our  early  traditions 
and  our  inheritance  from  the  great  men  of 
Europe. 

There  is  a  tendency  now  to  underestimate  and 
even  to  forget  the  material  importance  of  the 
early  aid  to  Europe  and  the  later  more  integrated 
accomplishments  of  the  European  recovery  plan. 
Americans  at  times  feel  almost  apologetic  about 
grants  and  loans;  but,  if  they  had  not  been  ex- 
tended, the  chaos  of  much  of  Europe  might  have 
prevented  the  recovery  of  the  world  from  the 
Second  World  War. 

When  I  went  into  Austria  in  1945,  I  lived  in  a 
hotel  which  had  been  torn  wide  open  by  bombs. 
There  was  virtually  no  light  in  the  city  at  night. 
Frequently  we  saw  persons  drop  from  hunger  in 
the  streets.  We  saw  professors  and  bankers,  as 
well  as  workers  and  the  unemployed,  picking  up 
cigarette  butts  from  the  gutters.    We  saw  misery 
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and  fear,  weakness  and  disease,  confusion  and 
despair. 

Conditions  in  France  and  England  were  slightly 
better.  In  Germany,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
perhaps  they  were  worse. 

The  first  task  facing  the  United  States,  con- 
sistent with  our  aims  to  bring  a  real  recovery,  was 
obviously  to  bring  in  food,  clothes,  medicines,  and 
fuel.  This  alone,  however,  would  have  been  of 
little  worth.  The  basic  job  was  to  put  the  people 
to  work,  to  give  them  tools,  to  restore  light,  fuel, 
machinery,  transport,  and  the  financial  systems. 
It  is  easy  now  to  forget  the  complexity  of  the  task. 
Many  do  not  even  remember  how  great  the  need, 
how  long  the  road  to  recovery  was. 

In  the  case  of  Austria  there  was,  in  1945  and 
1946,  virtually  no  coal.  Fuel  had  to  be  shipped  in 
from  outside.  There  was  need  for  passenger 
transport,  trucks,  and  rolling  stock.  These  were 
loaned  from  the  Army,  later  bought,  and  finally 
rebuilt. 

The  electric-power  systems  had  great  potential, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  5  years  a  large  part  of  the 
plant  had  been  put  back  into  operation.  In  10 
years  the  capacity  has  been  expanded  way  beyond 
prewar  levels. 

One  of  the  most  vital  of  the  economic  contribu- 
tions to  Austria  was,  however,  the  measures  taken 
jointly  with  the  other  Western  occupying  powers 
to  accomplish  the  stabilization  of  the  currency. 
This  was  done  not  on  the  basis  of  financial  re- 
serves, which  were  nonexistent,  but  on  the  basis 
of  techniques  and  confidence.  Austria  after  the 
war  was  a  poor  country.  The  capital  position  de- 
stroyed by  the  Anschluss  with  Germany  was  at 
the  lowest  possible  level.  There  was  little  basis 
for  stabilization  except  the  firmness  of  the  Aus- 
trian political  and  financial  leaders  and  the  help 
of  the  American  Government.  In  spite  of  ob- 
stacles raised  by  the  Communists,  who  also  occu- 
pied Austria,  the  monetary  reform  was  carried 
through ;  and,  since  1947,  the  cigarette  money  char- 
acteristic of  the  postwar  years  ceased  to  function. 
National  bank  money  became  the  general  standard 
and  the  accepted  means  of  payment.  Sooner  than 
anyone  expected,  the  exports  climbed  to  a  point 
where  they  virtually  balanced  imports. 

The  United  States  influence  in  Austria,  as  in 
other  Western  European  countries,  was  also  nota- 
ble in  the  restoration  of  the  democratic  machinery 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  institutions  of  free- 


dom. The  Americans,  first  in  Austria,  and  work- 
ing often  closely  with  their  English  and  French 
allies,  helped  plan  the  first  informal  meeting  of 
political  leaders.  They  stood  back  of  the  Austrian 
elections  which  were  held  a  few  weeks  after  the 
shooting  stopped.  They  safeguarded  the  princi- 
ples and  assisted  in  the  process  of  free,  secret,  and 
orderly  choosing  of  the  first  government  si  net 
the  Anschluss  in  1938. 

I  have  taken  Austria  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  United  States  on  Europe. 
The  cases  of  Belgium  and  France,  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  the  other  countries  receiving  U.S. 
aid  could,  perhaps,  have  been  used  with  equal 
validity. 

Organizations  for  Cooperation 

The  methods  used  and  the  institutions  created  - 
in  recent  years  were  more  than  short-run  ac- 
complishments. They  transcend  in  time  and 
scope  the  initial  purpose  for  which  they  were 
formed.  They  succeeded  in  bringing  together  16 
nations  in  a  continuing  association  for  mutual 
support.  The  cooperating  agencies  in  Europe, 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  the  European  Payments  Union,  have 
not  only  been  vehicles  for  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  U.S.  aid  but  also  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  economists  and  statesmen  of  Europe  in 
a  long-range  endeavor.  In  particular  the  Oeec 
and  the  Epu  were  trailblazers  in  the  world  of  ever 
closer  contacts  ajid  cooperation  and  may  well  con- 
stitute a  turning  point  in  moving  from  European 
conflict  to  sound  and  lasting  community  of  inter- 
ests. They  may  be  counted  among  the  major  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  growing  world 
prosperity. 

Both  institutions,  centered  on  Paris,  were  simple 
in  structure  and  relatively  free  of  redtape.  Both 
tended  to  act  to  smooth  the  relations  and  increase 
the  commerce  between  European  nations.  The 
participation  of  the  United  States  has  been  close 
and  intimate  through  its  continuing  advice  and 
efforts  to  bring  about  cooperative  understanding 
on  trade  liberalization,  financial  adjustments,  and 
effective  use  of  material  resources.  Thus,  in  a 
noncontroversial  manner,  these  16  countries,  some 
of  them  recently  engaged  in  mortal  combat, 
worked  in  a  joint  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  people  and  to  remove  causes  of 
economic  friction. 
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In  1049  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
allowed  soon  on  the  first  phase  of  recovery  to 
j-ovide  urgently  needed  security  measures.  The 
loal  and  Steel  Community  was  developed  to  make 
pasible  a  rational  production  and  marketing  of 
«al  and  steel  as  a  basis  for  coordinating  the  heavy 
idustries. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  various  organi- 
rtions  that  have  been  set  up  at  the  instigation  and 
ider  the  inspiration  of  United  States  leadership 
id  with  the  cooperation  of  this  country's  allies 
i  the  "Western  "World.  They  all,  whatever  their 
mracter,  have  merit  in  that  they  develop  the 
alls  required  for  working  together  and  develop 
le  habit  of  cooperation.  They  break  down  the 
vrriers  of  unfamiliarity  and  cross  over  the  gaps 
hich  have  formerly  been  raised  by  national  dif- 
;rences  of  language  and  custom. 
Europe,  thus,  has  had  not  only  a  time  span  in 
hich  to  develop  economic  and  political  strength 
ut  also  new  tools  and  a  new  knowledge  that  the 
fnited  States  is  working  alongside  with  shared 
ims,  trying  to  make  these  tools  effective. 
If  one  were  to  select  an  institution  which, 
lough  still  in  the  making,  may  have  the  most 
ritieal  importance  on  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  of 
lankind,  that  institution  would  be  Euratom. 
'his  organization  is  designed  to  bring  within  the 
Doperative  framework  of  joint  control  the  uses 
nd  further  exploration  of  the  development  of 
tomic  power  for  peace.  It  is  designed  to  bring 
nder  joint  control,  for  mutual  benefit,  almost 
nimaginable  developments  in  that  area. 
All  must  recognize  how  important  it  is  that  no 
ation  go  its  way  completely  alone.  If,  for  in- 
tance,  in  the  field  of  atomic  power  nations  were 
D  act  separately,  the  whole  world  could  be  the 
ictim  of  the  least  responsible  and  the  least  dis- 
iplined  of  such  nations.  It  is  perhaps  in  this 
rea  that  our  deepest  concern  and  our  greatest 
.ope  for  essential  integration  will  lie.  This 
gency  could  be  the  major  instrument  for  fulfilling 
he  hopes  and  plans  sketched  out  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  speech  on  the  atom  for  peace. 

Iliances  To  Safeguard  Security 

Of  major  importance  as  a  cornerstone  of  the 
ontribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  hope  of 
Mace  for  the  future  of  Europe  has  been  the  series 
•f  alliances  designed  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  world.    The  organiza- 


tions already  mentioned  have  been  the  outward 
expression  of  these  alliances,  but  they  are  not  as 
yet  fully  representative  of  the  intentions  and  the 
meaning  of  strength  which  come  with  the  joining 
together  for  security  and  against  aggression. 

The  full  meaning  of  this  new  form  of  America's 
participation  in  the  fate  of  Europe  and  its  readi- 
ness to  stand  with  other  free  nations  against  ag- 
gression is  best  understood  when  one  considers 
the  pleas  for  a  similar  kind  of  security  effort 
after  the  First  World  "War.  It  was  not  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  make  a  commitment  in 
Europe  in  the  1920's.  Apparently,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions  such  as  "Woodrow  Wilson,  nei- 
ther the  people  of  the  country  nor  the  leadership 
were  convinced  of  the  necessity.  Now  almost 
everyone  knows  isolation  is  not  possible.  A  sig- 
nificant share  of  this  country's  effort  is  devoted  to 
making  mutual  security  a  reality. 

These  facts  are  known  and  appreciated  in  Eu- 
rope. Those  who  talk  about  whether  we  are  liked 
or  disliked  abroad  are  looking  at  superficial  as- 
pects of  the  situation  and  ignoring  the  basic  facts. 
The  United  States  shouldered  many  responsibili- 
ties and  made  serious  commitments.  There  is  no 
European  leader  who  does  not  know  that  in  this 
situation  there  is  great  strength.  There  is  no 
leader  in  the  Kremlin  who  does  not  recognize  that 
these  facts  are  of  major  importance. 

Because  of  this  notable  extension  of  our  influence 
and  of  our  activities,  policy  in  every  European 
country  has  changed  in  significant  ways  in  recent 
years.  The  policy  in  Eussia  has  changed.  One 
of  the  aspects  of  the  present  situation  which  is 
being  watched  most  carefully  in  Moscow  is  un- 
doubtedly the  new,  unpredicted,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  unexpected  willingness  of  the  Germans  and 
the  French  to  work  together.  Such  a  situation 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  50  years  ago. 
These  are  major  developments  not  only  for  Eu- 
rope but  for  the  world  in  general.  These  are 
results  of  patient,  continuous,  and  imaginative 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Berlin  story  is  the  prime  illustration  of  the 
execution  of  a  joint  effort  to  protect  an  area  to 
which  we  are  committed.  It  was  a  practical  real- 
ization of  our  will  to  support  those  who  stand  for 
democratic  principles. 

The  action  of  this  country  together  with  its 
Western  allies  in  mounting  the  airlift,  and  thus 
standing  with  Berlin  in  time  of  trial  to  frustrate 
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the  Communist  blockade,  is  evidence  of  our  new 
participation  in  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  Europe 
and  our  new  ability  to  assist  our  friends.  The 
United  States  was  and  is  committed  to  Berlin 
along  with  the  other  occupying  powers.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  imposition  of  the  blockade,  it 
acted  to  supply  the  city.  It  showed  by  word  and 
deed  that  it  would  stand  with  the  free  Berlin 
population. 

The  Berliners,  for  their  part,  made  their  mem- 
orable decision  to  reject  the  lures  of  the  East,  to 
refuse  the  bribes  of  dictatorships,  and  to  assume 
the  risks  of  maintaining  their  freedoms.  They 
did  not  know,  when  they  made  their  choice, 
whether  or  not  the  trickle  of  food  and  fuel  coming 
into  the  city  would  ever  increase  to  sufficient 
volume  to  maintain  their  life.  They  knew  the 
risks  which  they  were  taking,  but  they  also  knew 
that  they  had  support  from  outside.  If  the 
United  States  and  the  allies  had  not  mounted  an 
airlift  in  Berlin,  the  Communist  dictatorship 
would  probably  have  reached  the  Rhine.  There 
would  be  now  no  shining  light,  no  freedom  bell  in 
this  city  in  the  center  of  Europe,  far  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Perhaps  the  newly  won  sover- 
eignty of  Germany  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  strategic  potential  of  Nato  might  not  exist. 
Who  knows  whether  France  and  Italy  could  have 
held  firm? 

The  dramatic  circle  and  descent  of  planes  over 
the  apartment  houses  of  Berlin,  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  fuel  and  food  unloaded  at  Tempelhof  made 
possible  the  strength  to  refuse  the  lures  of  the 
Communists.  They  made  possible  the  choice  of 
Berliners  to  stand  with  the  West  and  to  make 
their  stand  unmistakably  clear  to  the  East.  Now, 
as  a  result  of  this  choice,  a  short  distance  from 
Warsaw,  150  miles  east  of  the  Rhine,  the  Berliners 
maintain  an  island  of  democracy.  Thus,  the 
United  States  reached  out  with  aid,  with  planes, 
with  courage  and  foresight  to  hold  this  outpost  of 
freedom.  All  Europe  must  acknowledge  the  deep 
significance  of  these  policies  and  the  foundations 
they  laid  for  dependable  alliance. 

New  Concepts  of  Personal  Liberty 

The  concepts  of  freedom  and  the  urge  to  let 
thought  and  speech  range  over  wider  and  wider 
Bpaces,  the  attempts  to  reconcile  the  stability  that 
comes  with  tradition  with  the  sense  of  opportu- 
nity which  nourishes  our  society  date  back  beyond 


to  the  beginning  of  recorded  time.    The  United 
States   in   this   generation,    in   our   relation  to  i 
Europe,  has  added  more  than  a  footnote  to  this 
long  history,  however.     We  have  written  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  chapter. 

The  form  which  our  influence  has  taken  is  in 
line  with  our  early  philosophy  and  our  more  re-  • 
cent  technical  development.  It  is  the  almost 
limitless  mobility  of  the  individual  between  places, 
between  classes,  between  professions.  He  can 
choose  his  way  of  life.  If  necessary  he  can  change 
it.  This  new  extension  of  the  choice  of  the  in- 
dividual is  typical  of  this  country.  In  our  rela- 
tions with  Europe  it  has  been  revealed  in  our 
breaking  down  of  cartels  and  professional  mo- 
nopolies. It  has  been  of  revolutionary  importance 
in  introducing  a  new  type  of  partnership  between 
management  and  labor.  Europe  has  recently  been 
turning  its  attention  to  our  education  and  culture 
in  relation  to  the  opportunity  of  the  individual. 

Like  all  new  liberties  and  all  modifications  in  the 
established  order,  these  changes  have  not  been 
fully  understood  and  have  been  overlooked  com-   : 
pletely  by  some  observers.    There  is  little  doubt 
that  they  are  altering  the  nature  of  European    : 
society. 

Since  the  aim  of  this  country,  in  its  efforts  to  re-  ■ 
construct  the  best  in  the  old  system  and  build  new    -. 
structures  on  the  foundations  of  the  past,  was  to 
make  other  countries  strong,  its  influence  in  this 
field  is  in  fact  self-limiting.    Those  elements  in 
Europe  to  which  we  gave  the  most  aid  are  now 
most  independent.    Thus,  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram to  increase  democracy,  to  widen  the  areas 
of  free  choice  and  cooperation  was,  by  its  very    i 
nature,  a  transitional  phase  in  world  progress. 

Some  wonder  at  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
of  initiative  or  even  of  disagreement  that  now 
occur  more  frequently  as  sovereign  nations  ex- 
press their  increasing  independence  and  their  na- 
tional will.  This  development  is  in  the  truest  sense 
a  sign  of  success  and  not  of  failure.  Healthy  na- 
tions do  not  want  to  be  led.  They  wish  to  exert 
leadership.  As  long  as  they  are  acting  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  group,  they  are,  by 
showing  initiative,  carrying  forward  the  new  con- 
cepts and  increasing  the  strength  of  the  mutual 
enterprise. 

In  every  foreign  post  and  in  the  work  at  home 
for  these  ends,  the  work  of  this  country  has  been 
accomplished  by  people  like  you.    From  our  great 
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)lleges  they  and  you  have  gained  a  clear  view  of 
le  importance  of  these  tasks.  They  and  you  have 
lined  pride  in  a  willingness  to  accept  responsi- 
lity,  a  respect  for  the  high  standards  of  work- 
lanship.  In  sharing  in  the  education  of  our 
ceat  institutions,  the  lessons  have  been  clear, 
ou  have  learned  to  fear  the  disaster  which  might 
■rtake  us  all  if  you  fail.  You  have  known  the 
ape  for  a  world  of  peace.  Above  all,  you  have 
jcome  aware  of  the  great  opportunities  which 
■  have  in  science,  education,  art,  and  business. 
The  impact  of  the  United  States  on  Europe  has 
sen  crucial  to  the  future  of  mankind.  The  re- 
>nstruction  of  these  countries  has  saved  some  of 
te  world's  most  precious  values.  Such  recon- 
ruction  would  not  have  been  possible  if  there 
id  not  been  a  resurgence  of  the  political  vitality 
:  the  countries  which  created  most  of  the  demo- 
atic  institutions  governing  mankind.  The  new 
stitutions  for  working  together  have  opened  up 
)ssibilities  for  a  widening  and  ever  more  signifi- 
nt  cooperation.  The  alliance  in  compacts  and 
eaties  has  given  substance  to  the  will  for  peace, 
nd  finally,  the  expanding  of  the  borders  of  per- 
nal  freedom  and  opportunity  has  added  to  our 
sritage  of  freedom  and  dignity. 
This  work  has  been  carried  on  in  large  measure 
I  the  men  and  women  who  graduated  from  col- 
ge  in  the  last  30  years.  x\  not  inconsiderable 
irt  has  been  the  work  of  those  who  graduated  in 
e  last  10  years.  As  the  task  increases  in  variety 
id  urgency,  the  need  for  you  is  greater. 
You  can  take  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
»ur  country,  its  work  and  its  ideals.  You  can 
solve  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  and  con- 
lue  the  work  already  begun. 
As  Carl  Schurz  said,  in  April  1859 : 

"Ideals  are  like  stars;  you  will  not  succeed  in 
uching  them  with  your  hands.  But  like  the  sea- 
ring man  on  the  desert  of  waters,  you  choose 
em  as  your  guides,  and  following  them  you  will 
ach  your  destiny." 


.S.  Concern  for  Refugees 

latement  by  Christopher  H.  Phillips 1 

All  of  us  here  share  in  common  a  deep  aversion 

systems  of  political  and  religious  persecution, 

lich  are  the  cause  of  most  of  the  tragic  human 

"oblems  for  which  we  are  trying  to  find  solu- 


tions through  the  work  of  this  Committee  and 
the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees. 

No  matter  what  other  difficulties  may  exist  be- 
tween them,  free  peoples  are  united  in  their  de- 
termination to  preserve  and  foster  conditions  of 
religious  and  political  freedom  and  respect  for 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  human 
being. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  share  deeply 
these  sentiments.  Their  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  victims  of  political  and  religious  oppres- 
sion is  reflected  in  the  large  amount  of  refugee 
work  carried  on  under  private  auspices  as  well  as 
varied  governmental  efforts  made  through  na- 
tional and  international  programs. 

We  support  and  participate  in  programs  for 
the  overseas  resettlement  of  as  many  refugees  as 
resettlement  opportunities  permit.  We  also  sup- 
port and  participate  in  programs  for  the  local  in- 
tegration of  those  refugees  for  whom  overseas  re- 
settlement is  impracticable  or  impossible.  We  con- 
sider both  approaches  as  important  ways  to 
achieve  solutions  for  the  problems  of  refugees. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  valuable  con- 
tribution which  the  present  Unref  program  can 
make  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  of  residual 
refugees  in  Europe.  Given  adequate  support  by 
governments,  we  have  confidence  in  the  High  Com- 
missioner's ability  to  achieve  these  solutions. 

In  these  days,  Communist  governments  under 
the  guise  of  "voluntary  repatriation"  are  seeking 
through  intimidation  and  threat  the  forceable  re- 
turn of  refugees  to  their  former  homelands,  where 
they  are  certain  to  face  even  greater  perils  than 
those  from  which  they  fled.  We  therefore  look 
especially  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  exercise 
that  alertness  and  vigilance  necessary  to  protect 
the  refugees  against  these  efforts.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  he  will  do  so. 

As  an  indication  of  the  importance  the  United 
States  attaches  to  this  program  and  especially  to 
its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  foreign-speaking  refu- 
gees, I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  my  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  make  a  supplementary  contri- 
bution of  $194,000  to  be  used  as  a  special  effort  on 
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1  Made  before  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  May  28. 
Mr.  Phillips,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  is  U.S.  representative  on  the 
UNREF  Executive  Committee. 
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behalf  of  non-German-speaking  refugees  in  Aus- 
tria. We  propose  that  this  contribution  be  used 
primarily  for  handicapped  refugees  and  difficult 
cases  amongst  the  foreign  refugee  population  of 
Austria.  It  is  to  be  considered  a  one-time  con- 
tribution which  bears  no  implication,  direct  or 
indirect,  that  a  further  U.S.  contribution  for  this 
purpose  will  be  made  in  future  years.  Further- 
more, it  is  expected  that  the  High  Commissioner 
will  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Austrian 
Government  whereby  Austria  will  make  appro- 
priate contributions  for  the  same  purposes  for 
which  the  special  United  States  grant  is  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  additional  effort  through 
Unref  is  being  undertaken  simultaneously  with 
a  special  effort  on  behalf  of  refugees  in  Austria 
through  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration.  My  Government  has 
announced  its  intention  to  make  an  extra  con- 
tribution of  $250,000  to  Icem  for  a  special  re- 
settlement program  on  behalf  of  foreign-speak- 
ing refugees  in  Austria. 

These  acts  constitute  a  further  indication  of 
the  deep  concern  which  the  United  States  has 
for  refugees  and  more  specifically  for  the  particu- 
larly urgent  refugee  situation  in  Austria.  I  am 
confident  that,  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Austrian  Government  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, this  special  grant  to  Unref  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  a  most  pressing  human 
problem. 


Report  on  Atomic  Radiation 
Transmitted  to  U.N. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  on  June  12  transmitted  to 
Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold  copies  of 
a  study  made  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  "The  Biological  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation.'''' 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  of  transmittal. 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2420  dated  June  12 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  first 
report  submitted  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  for 
national  reports  on  subjects  relevant  to  its  work. 
Enclosed  are  16  copies  of  the  publication  "The 
Biological  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation,  Summary 
Reports,  from  a  Study  by  the  National  Academy 


of  Sciences,"  and  10  copies  of  the  accompanyii 
forty-page  "layman's"  summary  of  the  Repoi 
entitled  "The  Biological  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia 
tion,  A  Report  to  the  Public." 

It  is  requested  that  one  copy  of  each  documen. . 
be  transmitted  to  the  other  members  of  the  Radia  j 
tion  Committee.    The  remaining  two  copies  ar 
for  the  use  of  the  Secretariat.    Additional  copie  ' 
of  the  report  will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  the ' 
become  available  from  the  printer. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  ind(  ■ 
pendent  non-governmental  body  of  scientists,  cor 
ducted  this  comprehensive  study  through  the  wor  J 
of  six  committees,  concentrating  in  the  followin  : 
fields:  (1)  genetics;  (2)  pathology;  (3)  agricu  ' 
ture  and  food  supplies;  (4)  meteorology;  (5 
oceanography  and  fisheries;  and  (6)  disposal  o  ) 
radioactive  wastes.  The  findings  and  recommer  | 
dations  contained  in  the  Report  are  those  of  th  ] 
Committees  themselves. 

As  additional  studies  relevant  to  the  Commil  ' 
tee's  work  are  completed,  they  will  be  transmitte 
to  the  United  Nations. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 


World  Power  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
(press  release  303)  that  Gail  A.  Hathaway,  Sp<  I 
cial  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depan  : 
ment  of  the  Army,  will  be  the  U.S.  delegate  t  I 
the  fifth  meeting  of  the  World  Power  Conf ereno 
which  will  meet  at  Vienna,  Austria,  June  17-2:  : 
Mr.  Hathaway  is  also  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Ns 
tional  Committee  of  the  World  Power  Conferenc ; 
and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  International  Execi 
tive  Council  of  the  World  Power  Conference. 

Mr.  Hathaway  will  be  assisted  at  the  meetin 
by  the  following  members  of  the  delegation : 

R.  L.  Brown,   Staff  Adviser,  Bituminous  Coal  Divisio 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Donald  S.  Campbell,  Chief,  Division  of  Power,  Depai 

ment  of  the  Interior 
W.  Kenneth  Davis,  Director,  Division  of  Reactor  Develo  | 

ment,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
W.  A.  Dexheimer,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  Depar 

ment  of  the  Interior 
John  E.  Flaherty,  Manager,  Chicago  Operations  OflBc 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Arthur   E.   Gorman,   Division   of   Reactor   Developing 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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m  A.  Grimm,  Chief,  Utilization  Division,  Otiice  of  the 
isistant  Secretary  for  Properties  and  Installations, 
'partment  of  Defense 

nil  A.  Kampmeier,  Assistant  Manager  of  Power  Sup- 
r,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

■h>s  W.  Kinney,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Engi- 
ers  and  Civil  Works,  Department  of  the  Army 
.  Mi  Clellan,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Chief  Eugi- 
er,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Carroll  T.  Xewton,  Chief,  Engineer  Research  and  De- 
lopment  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
ipartment  of  the  Army 

ge  P.  Palo,  Head  Structural  Engineer,  Tennessee  Val- 
'  Authority 

lam  A.  Pearl,  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
nistration,  Department  of  the  Interior 
ik  H.  Speding,  Director,  Ames  Laboratory,  Iowa  State 
liege 

Rabi,  Department  of  Physics,  Columbia  University, 
d  Chairman,  General  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
omic  Energy  Commission 

ses  Staebler,  Chief,  Civilian  Power  Reactors  Branch, 
vision  of  Reactor  Development,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ssion 

ik  L.  Weaver,  Chief,  Division  of  River  Basins,  Bureau 
Power,  Federal  Power  Commission 
Zook,  Assistant  Administrator,  Rural  Electrification 
[ministration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

he  "World  Power  Conference  is  a  private  inter- 
onal  organization  founded  at  London  in  1924 
ring  together  scientists,  engineers,  economists, 
administrators  who  are  primarily  concerned 
1  the  development  and  utilization  of  the 
Id's  power  resources.  It  is  the  principal  inter- 
onal  agency  engaged  in  collecting  world  power 
istics,  including  data  on  the  world's  hydraulic 
er  and  coal  resources.  The  plenary  meetings 
le  "World  Power  Conference  are  normally  held 
y  6  years,  the  fourth  meeting  having  been  held 
xmdon  in  1950. 

he  theme  selected  for  the  fifth  meeting  is 
jrld  Energy  Resources  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
hnical  Economic  Developments."  In  this  con- 
ion,  approximately  300  papers  will  be  dealt 
l  under  the  following  divisions :  (1)  the  present 
us  and  development  of  power  production  and 
ization  in  individual  countries;  (2)  the  prep- 
ion  and  conversion  of  fuels ;  (3)  the  utilization 
rimary  sources  of  energy ;  (4)  the  purification 
paste  water  and  exhaust  gas  in  the  production 
use  of  energy;  and  (5)  international  coopera- 
.  in  the  production  and  use  of  energy.  This 
be  the  first  in  the  series  of  plenary  meetings  of 
World  Power  Conference  to  give  extensive  con- 
ration  to  questions  relating  to  atomic  energy. 
be  World  Power  Conference  has  national  com- 


mit tees  or  representatives  in  the  following  coun- 
tries and  areas :  Algeria,  Argentine  Republic,  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland, 
Prance,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Paraguay, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Saar,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Turkey,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Yugoslavia. 

ECE  Coal  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  14 
(press  release  323)  that  Albert  L.  Lynn,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  has  been  designated  the  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  series  of  meetings  to  be  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Coal  Committee  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  during  the  week  of  June  25,  1956.  This 
Committee  is  one  of  the  principal  subsidiary  or- 
gans established  by  the  U.N.  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
demand,  supply,  and  consumption  of  coal  in  the 
European  market.  The  Coal  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee, which  convenes  on  June  25,  will  be  followed 
by  meetings  of  the  Classification  "Working  Party, 
June  26-28,  and  the  Utilization  "Working  Party, 
June  29-30. 

Mr.  Lynn  will  be  assisted  at  these  meetings  by 
T.  Reed  Scollon,  Chief,  Division  of  Bituminous 
Coal,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  by  a  member  of  the  U.S.  resident 
delegation  at  Geneva. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
14  (press  release  325)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  represented  by  the  following  delegation 
at  the  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (Icao),  which  will  convene  its 
10th  session  at  Caracas,  "Venezuela,  on  June  19, 
1956: 

Delegates 

Thomas  B.  Wilson,  chairman,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation 
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Joseph  H.  FitzGerald,  Director,  Bureau  of  Air  Operations, 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Harold  A.  Jones,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  the 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Claude  H.  Smith,  Chief  Icao  Officer,  Civil  Aeronautics 

Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 
Henry  T.  Snowdon,  Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Division, 

Department  of  State 

Alternate  Delegates 

H.   Alberta   Colclaser,   Chief,   Air   Transport   Relations, 

Aviation  Division,  Department  of  State 
Godfrey  H.  Summ,  Office  of  International  Administration, 

Department  of  State 

Members  of  Delegation 

William  B.  Becker,  Director  of  Operations,  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Robert  L.  Froman,  Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Safety 
Regulations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Joan  Stacy  Gravatte,  Aviation  Division,  Department  of 
State 

Alfred  Hand,  Chief,  Icao  Division,  International  Region, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Mary  C.  Hillyer,  Assistant  Chief,  Foreign  Air  Division, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Paul  Reiber,  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel,  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Frederick  L.  Smith,  Colonel,  USAF,  Assistant  Chief, 
Civil  Air  Branch,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

John  H.  Wanner,  Associate  General  Counsel,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Hampton  Davis,  Office  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 

The  forthcoming  session,  which  will  be  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  to  be  held  in  Latin 
America,  will  undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  all  matters  (technical,  economic,  legal,  adminis- 
trative, budgetary)  pertaining  to  the  past  and 
future  work  of  the  organization.  It  is  anticipated 
that  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  providing  air-navigation  facilities  and  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  international  civil  air  trans- 
port, which  is  developing  rapidly  both  in  volume 
and  type  of  planes  used. 

The  Assembly  is  the  supreme  body  of  Icao,  in 
which  all  member  states  (69  at  present)  are  en- 
titled to  be  represented.  As  provided  in  article 
48  (a)  of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  the  Assembly  has  met  annually  since 
Icao  came  into  existence  in  1947.  In  accordance 
with  the  established  policy  of  holding  major  ses- 
sions of  the,  Assembly  every  .'5  years  and  confining 
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intervening  sessions  mainly  to  consideration  of  ac 
ministrative,  budgetary,  and  financial  matters 
this  will  be  a  major  session  for  the  examination  o 
all  phases  of  the  organization's  work. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

International  plant  protection  convention.    Done  at  Rom 

December  6,  1951.     Entered  into  force  April  3,  1952 

Adherence  deposited:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repul 

lies,  April  24,  1956. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  i 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  fore 
January  1,  1954.    TIAS  3266. 

Ratification  deposited   (with  a  declaration):  Albanii 
May  16,  1956. 


Trade  and  Commerce 

Fourth    protocol   of   rectifications   and   modifications  t, 
annexes  and  to  texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agrei 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  March  ' 
1955.2 
Signatures:  Czechoslovakia,    March    1,   1956;    Franc* 

May  23,  1956. 
Declaration  deposited  (recognizing  signature  as  bim 
ing) :  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  June  5,  1956. 
Declaration  on  continued  application  of  schedules  to  tb 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  ; 
Geneva  March  '10,  1955.  Entered  into  force  March  H 
1955.    TIAS  3437. 

Signature:  Greece,  February  23,  1956. 
Declaration  deposited   (recognizing  signature  as  bim 
ing) :  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  May  30,  1956. 
Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Dod 
at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.2 

Signatures:  Luxembourg,  February  22,  1956 3;  Czechi 
Slovakia,  March  1,  1956 ;  Pakistan,  May  24,  1956. 
Protocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  tb 
General  Agreement  on   Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  r 
Geneva  March  10,  1955.2 

Signatures:  Luxembourg,  February  22,  1956  s;  Czechi 
Slovakia,  March  1,  1956;  Pakistan,  May  24,  1956. 
Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  Genen 
Agreement   on   Tariffs   and  Trade.     Done  at   Genev 
March  10,  1955.2 

Signatures:  Luxembourg,  February  22,  1956  s;  Takistai 
May  24,  1956. 
Agreement  on  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.    Don 
at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.2 

Signatures:  Luxembourg,  February  22, 1956 3;  Pakistai1 
May  24,  1956. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  Not  in  force. 

3  Subject  to  ratification. 
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tocol  of  rectification  to  French  text  of  the  General 
ireement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  June 
•..  1955.' 

fgnatures:  Luxembourg,  February  22,  1956  s;  Czecho- 
slovakia, March  1,  1956. 

h  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
'.  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
rade.    Done  at  Geneva  December  .'5,  1955.' 
Ignatures:  France,  May  23,  1956;  Pakistan,  May  24, 
1956. 

ees  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  the  protocol 
Bending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  of  the 
eneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  protocol J 
mending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the  gen- 
ial agreement,  and  the  protocol2  of  organizational 
mendments  to  the  general  agreement.  Done  at  Geneva 
•eeeinber  3,  1955. 

tffnatures:  Luxembourg  and  Union  of  South  Africa, 
February  22,  1956;  United  Kingdom,  March  1,  1956; 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  May  23,  1956; 
Pakistan,  May  24,  1956. 

th  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the  Gen- 

ral    Asreement   on   Tariffs    and   Trade,   and   annexed 

chedules.     Done  at  Geneva  May  23,  1956.2     Schedule 

f  each  contracting  party  enters  into  force  on  the  thir- 

ieth  day  following  day  of  notification  of  intention  to 

pply  concessions,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  con- 

racting  party  may  specify  in  notification. 

tffnatures:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium.  Canada,  Chile, 

Cuba,     Denmark,     Dominican     Republic,     Finland, 

France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Haiti,  Italy, 

Japan,    Luxembourg,    Netherlands,    Norway,    Peru, 

Sweden,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 


BILATERAL 

stria 

reement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
nergy.  Signed  at  Washington  June  8,  1956.  Enters 
nto  force  on  the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
eceive  from  the  other  Government  written  notification 
hat  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitut- 
ional requirements. 

ile 

rplus  commodity  agreement  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
if  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454.  455;  69  Stat.  44,  721). 
Signed  at  Santiago  March  13,  1956. 
filtered  into  force:  June  2,  1956  (date  of  Chilean  noti- 
fication of  approval  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional procedures). 

iland 

reement  providing  for  reciprocal  extension  of  the  va- 
idity  period  of  visas  for  certain  nonimmigrants.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Reykjavik  June  4,  1956. 
Entered  into  force :  June  4,  1956. 

>q 

Teement  providing  for  the  reciprocal  issuance  of  non- 
immigrant passport  visas.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
Botes  at  Baghdad  June  6,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
June  6,  1956. 

iw  Zealand 

;reement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  June  13,  1956.  Enters 
Into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
receive  from  the  other  Government  written  notification 
that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

me  25,   1956 


Paraguay 

Agreement  for  reciprocal  import  privileges  for  nondiplo- 
matlc  personnel.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Asuncion  May  9  and  11,  1956.  Entered  into  force  May 
11,  1956. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  construction  of  military  dependents'  housing 
and  community  facilities  for  use  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  London  June  5,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
June  5,  1956. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  June  15,  1955 
(TIAS  3321).  Signed  at  Washington  June  13,  1956. 
Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  each  Government 
shall  receive  from  the  other  Government  written  notifi- 
cation that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  aud  con- 
stitutional requirements. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State.. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  1955.  Pub.  6243. 
International  Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  111. 
202  pp.     70tf. 

This  report,  covering  fiscal  year  1955,  is  the  eighth  annual 
report  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  pur- 
suant to  article  88  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  on  the 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. Previous  reports  in  the  series  were  published  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  1948-1951  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  1952  and  1953.  Material  for  the 
1954  report  and  the  present  report  was  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

New  Opportunities  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service.  Pub. 
6284.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  51.  20 
pp.     15tf. 

A  revised  pamphlet  describing  the  increasing  opportuni- 
ties in  a  wide  variety  of  assignments  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Program— Fif- 
teenth Semiannual  Report  to  Congress,  January  1-June 
30,  1955.  Pub.  6293.  International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Series  44.     57  pp.     20tf. 

The  report  reviews  the  activities  carried  out  by  the  In- 
ternational Educational  Exchange  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  during  the  period  January  1-June  30, 
1955,  together  with  an  appraisal  of  their  effectiveness. 

Educational  Exchange  Grants.  Pub.  6301.  International 
Organization   and   Cultural   Series  45.    25  pp.     15tf. 

A  pamphlet  which  gives  the  full  story  of  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Program,  opportunities  offered,  se- 
lection of  grantees,  etc. 
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You  and  the  United  Nations,  1956.  Pub.  6302.  Interna- 
tional Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  113.  27 
pp.    154. 

An  illustrated  revised  pamphlet  in  which  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.,  answers  typi- 
cal citizens'  questions  about  the  United  Nations. 

Human  Values  in  Social  Change — in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  and  in  the  United  States.  Pub.  6328.  International 
Organization  and  Conference  Series  IV,  Unesco  31.  33 
pp.     Limited  distribution. 

A  work  paper,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Center 
for  International  Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tecbnology,  for  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco, 
for  the  Conference  on  Asian- American  Cultural  Relations 
held  April  19-May  19,  1956,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Boston,  Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  Washington. 

Whaling.    TIAS3198.    Pub.  5899.    10  pp.    10<*. 

Amendments  to  the  schedule  to  the  international  whaling 
convention — Signed  at  Washington  on  December  2,  1946. 
Adopted  at  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  International  Whal- 
ing Commission,  Tokyo,  July  19-23,  1954.  Entered  into 
force  November  8,  1954,  and  February  17  and  24,  1955. 

Certificates    of   Airworthiness    for    Imported    Aircraft. 

TIAS  3200.     Pub.  5901.     7  pp.     10<£. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Pretoria 
October  29,  1954,  and  February  22,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  February  22, 1955. 

Guaranty    of    Private    Investments.    TIAS    3202.     Pub. 

5944.  5  pp.  54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  March  23, 1955. 
Entered  into  force  March  23, 1955. 

Guaranty   of   Private    Investments.    TIAS    3203.    Pub. 

5945.  5  pp.     5<£. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  March  14  and  16,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  March  16, 1955. 

Economic  Cooperation — Informational  Media  Guaranty 
Program.   TIAS  3206.    Pub.  5905.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  March  3  and  7, 
1955.    Entered  into  force  March  7,  1955. 

United  States  Military  Mission  With  the  Imperial  Iranian 
Gendarmerie.    TIAS  3207.     Pub.  5906.    3  pp.     5<js. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iran — Extend- 
ing agreement  of  November  27,  1943,  as  amended  and 
extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tehran  March 
15  and  19,  1955.    Entered  into  force  March  19,  1955. 


Cooperative  Agricultural  Program  in  Peru. 

Pub.  5919.  4  pp.  54. 


TIAS  3208. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru — Extend- 
ing agreement  of  September  15  and  21,  1950.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  February  23  and  March  9,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  -March  10,  1955. 

Technical  Cooperation — Community  Welfare  Program. 
TIAS  3209.    Pub.  5020. 16  pp.  10tf. 

Agreement  between  Die  United  Slates  and  Iraq — Signed  at 
Baghdad  Harcb  2,  1955.    Entered  into  force  March  2, 1955. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Equipment — Duty-Free  Entry  and 
Exemption  from  Internal  Taxation.  TIAS  3210.  Pub. 
6921.    5  pp.    54. 


Agreement  between   the  United   States  and   Chile. 
change    of    notes — Signed    at    Santiago    April    5,    1£. 
Entered  into  force  April  5, 1955. 

Agriculture — Cooperative  Program  in  Bolivia.   TIAS  Si 

Pub.  5924.  3  pp.  54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia— ;| 
tending  agreement  of  June  13  and  18,  1952.  Excha:- 
of  notes — Signed  at  La  Paz  February  25  and  March , 
1955.    Entered  into  force  March  18, 1955. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessels  and  Small  Craft  to  Chi 
TIAS  3215.    Pub.  6143.    5  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  China — Ame  • 
ing  agreement  of  May  14,  1954.     Exchange  of  note 
Signed  at  Taipei  March  22  and  31,  1955.     Entered  i 
force  March  31,  1955. 

Naval  Mission  to  Ecuador.  TIAS  3220.  Pub.  5934.  4 
54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador—] 
tending  agreement  of  December  12,  1940,  as  modified  a 
extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Washingi 
August  30  and  December  6,  1954.  Entered  into  force  J 
cember  6,  1954. 

Establishment  and  Operation  of  SHAPE  Air  Defei 
Technical  Center.    TIAS  3236.     Pub.  6011.    39  pp.    2 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlan 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  The  Hague  December 
1954.     Entered  into  force  December  14, 1954.     And  Neth 
lands  note — Dated  January  15,  1955. 

Military  Assistance.    TIAS  3240.    Pub.  6263.    12  pp.   1 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Cambod 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Phnom  Penh  May  16,  19 
Entered  into  force  May  16,  1955. 


Surplus    Agricultural    Commodities.    TIAS    3248. 
6063.     6  pp.     54. 


Pi 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Finland 
Signed  at  Helsinki  May  6,  1955.  Entered  into  force  M 
6,  1955.  With  related  exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  H 
sinki  May  6,  1955. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Japanese  Financial  Cc 
tributions.    TIAS  3314.    Pub.  6154.    5  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  E 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  July  12,  1955.  E 
tered  into  force  July  12,  1955. 

Mutual  Defense.   TIAS  3283.     Pub.  5935.     12  pp.  lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
Signed  at  Guatemala  City  June  18,  1955.  Entered  iD 
force  June  18,  1955. 

Establishment  of  Mexican-United  States  Commission  f 
Prevention  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease.  TIAS  33( 
Pub.  5996.     7  pp.     104. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  E. 
change  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  August  26,  19f 
Entered  into  force  August  26,  1952. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  TIAS  341 
Pub.  6282.     6  pp.     54. 

Proc6s-Verbal  extending  the  validity  of  the  Declnrati< 
Regulating  Commercial  Relations  between  certain  co 
trading  parties  and  Japan,  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  (<, 
of  that  Declaration— Done  at  Geneva  February  1,  195 
Entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  Stat 
Ma rcli  21,  1955. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  11-17 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  June  11  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  297  of 
June  6  and  303  of  June  6  and  8. 

Subject 

Hill :  "The  Importance  of  Patriotism." 

Educational  exchange. 

Educational  exchange. 

Dowling  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Korea. 

Dulles:  Khrushchev  speech  (combined 
with  No.  314). 

Dulles :  visa  allotments  in  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act  (combined  with  No.  314) . 

Dulles :  news  conference  transcript. 

Reply  to  Communist  statement  on 
Geneva  talks. 

Germany  frees  imports  from  U.S. 

Eleanor  Dulles:  "The  Impact  of  the 
U.S.  on  Europe." 

Atomic  agreement  with  New  Zealand 
(rewrite). 

Strong:  Norway  in  the  Postwar  Era." 

Proclamation  on  1956  tariff  negotia- 
tions. 

Educational  exchange. 

Joint  communique  on  Adenauer-Dulles 
talks. 

ECE  delegation  (rewrite). 

Educational  exchange. 

ICAO  delegation  (rewrite). 

Atomic  agreement  with  U.K. 

Program  for  Pineau  visit. 

Atomic  agreement  with  Dominican  Re- 
public (rewrite). 

Hoover :  "American  Business  Abroad 
and  the  National  Interest." 

Murphy :  statement  on  arrival  of 
Pineau. 

•Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


No. 

Date 

*308 
*309 
*310 
*311 

6/11 
6/11 
6/11 
6/11 

312 

6/12 

313 

6/12 

314 
315 

6/12 
6/12 

316 
317 

6/13 
6/13 

318 

6/13 

t319 
320 

6/14 
6/13 

*321 
322 

6/13 
6/13 

323 
*324 

325 

326 
*327 

328 

6/14 
6/14 
6/14 
6/14 
6/14 
6/15 

329 

6/16 

t330 

6/16 
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United  States 
Government  Printing  Office 

DIVISION  OF   PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 


PENALTY    FOR    PRIVATE    USE   TO    AVOIC 

PAYMENT   OF    POSTAGE,  $300 

(GPO) 


OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 


A  recent  release  in  the  popular  Background  series 


Thailand 


the 

Department 

of 

State 


Thailand  is  a  predominantly  agricultural  country  of  small 
rural  communities  and  relatively  few  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  agricultural  economy  is  based  almost  entirely  on  small- 
scale,  peasant-type  family  operations,  with  a  majority  of  the 
farm  operators  holding  title  to  their  land. 

Long  known  to  the  world  as  Siam,  this  southeastern  country 
of  magnificent  scenery,  of  great  fertility,  and  of  a  largely 
homogeneous  population  has  never  been  a  colony,  even  though 
in  the  past  her  neighbors  on  every  side  have  fallen  under 
foreign  rule. 

Today,  true  to  its  historical  tradition,  Thailand  is  determined 
to  resist  all  Communist  imperialist  efforts  to  infiltrate  and 
subvert  it,  and  to  impose  upon  it  the  new  colonialism  of  world 
communism. 

This  15-page  illustrated  pamphlet  tells  about  the  land,  the 
people,  and  the  industries  of  this  nation  that  is  a  little  smaller 
than  Texas  with  a  population  of  approximately  20  million,  and 
discusses  briefly  the  role  of  Thailand  in  world  affairs. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Order  Form 

'o:  Supt.  of  Documents 
Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Please  send  me copies  of  Thailand. 

Name:  

Enclosed  And: 

Street  Address: 

$ 

(cash,  check,  or  City,  Zone,  and  State: 

money  order). 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


Corrections  in  Volume  XXXIV 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  errors : 

January  30,  page  180,  "Extension  of  U.S.-Ecua- 
doran  Trade  Agreement" :  The  date  in  the  second 
line  should  be  July  17  rather  than  July  18. 

February  13,  page  264,  "Department  Announce- 
ment" :  The  second  sentence  should  begin :  "M.  M. 
Philip  signed  for  the  Government  of  India  .  .  .  ." 

March  19,  page  452,  left-hand  column,  fifth  line 
from  the  top:  "United  Nations"  should  read  "United 
States." 
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Lchilles,  Theodore  C,  994 

Acid-grade  fluorspar,  escape-clause  relief  held  unneces- 
sary, 569 
Adenauer,  Konrad,  210,  583,  586,  1047,  1065,  1068 
Administrative    Tribunal,    U.N.,    General   Assembly    ap- 
proval of  judicial  review  of  judgments  of,  99 
Ldvertising  material  and  commerical  samples,  interna- 
tional convention  to  facilitate  importation  of,  181, 
226,  440,  1038 
ilEC.    See  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
serial  inspection  and  exchange  of  military  blueprints. 

See  under  Disarmament 
Afghanistan : 
Civil  aviation  convention,  international,  protocol  amend- 
ing, 1038 
Economic  development,  878,  879 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  795 
;'  Genocide,  convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  (1948),  622 
U.S.  aid,  599 
'  U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  658 
.frica  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  : 

President's  recommendations  to  Congress,  547,  548 
Statements:  Allen,  875,  877;  Hollister,  609 
U.S.  policy  in,  address,  article,  and  statement:  Allen, 

716 ;  Dulles,  449 ;  Howard,  452,  593 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Allen,  803 
.gricultural     Institute,  Inter-American,    functions    and 

U.S.  members  of  Technical  Advisory  Council,  28 
gricultural  Surplus  Disposal,  Interagency  Committee  on, 

excerpt  from  report  by  study  group,  1019 
gricultural  surpluses,  U.S.,  use  in  overseas  programs: 
Address  and  statement :  Benson,  53 ;  Dulles,  541 
Agreements  with — 

Argentina,  27,  74 ;  Austria,  308,  398,  680 ;  Burma,  308, 
317;  Chile,  532,  533,  694,  1081;  Colombia,  27,  74; 
Egypt,  356,  398;  Finland,  270,  658,  865;  Germany, 
Federal  Republic  of,  28;  Greece,  533;  Indonesia, 
469,  487,  541 ;  Iran,  441 ;  Israel,  317,  356 ;  Italy,  181, 
622,  680 ;  Japan,  4S8 ;  Korea,  532,  533 ;  Pakistan,  488, 
578 ;  Paraguay,  804,  907 ;  Peru,  847,  994 ;  Portugal, 
1038 ;  Spain,  317,  533,  622 ;  Turkey,  534,  907 ;  U.  K., 
1081 ;  Yugoslavia,  317 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act: 
Address  (Armstrong),  304 

President's  3d  semiannual  report  to  Congress  (July 
1-Dec.  31, 1955),  130 
Disposal  problems,  301,  390,  394,  431,  1019 
Mutual  security  program,  U.S. : 
President's  recommendations  to  Congress,  549 
Statement   (Hollister),  617 
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Agricultural  surpluses — Continued 
Sales  to — 
Bolivia,   300;   Brazil,   337;   France,   839;    Germany, 
Federal   Republic   of,   772 ;   Latin  America,   1009 ; 
Spain,  46,  47 ;  Yugoslavia,  348 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.    See 

under  Agricultural  surpluses 
Agriculture : 

Cooperative  program  agreement  with  Dominican  Re- 
public, notice  of  intention  to  terminate,  441 
Farm  legislation,  approval  of,  statement  (Eisenhower), 

982 
Plant   protection   convention,    international,   311,   907, 

1080 
Radioisotopes,  use  in  agriculture,  519 
World  agriculture,  problems  in : 

FAO  Conference,  8th,  article  (Butz),  434 
President's  report  to  Congress,  258 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and  technical 

aid  and  Military  assistance 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  Executive  order  on  func- 
tions of,  341 
Air  navigation  and  transport.    See  Aviation 
Aircraft.    See  Aviation 
Albania : 

Forced  labor  in,  use  of,  statement  (Baker),  903 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  1080 
Aldrich,  Winthrop,  798 

Algeria,   U.S.  and   French  policies  in,  address  and  ar- 
ticle: Dillon,  553,  554,  555;  Howard,  454 
Aliens : 
Admittance  to  U.S.,  proposed  legislative  changes  con- 
cerning, 276 
Residence  in   U.S.,  protection  under  American  laws, 
802 
Allen,  George  V.,  460, 716,  803,  875 
Allison,  Ellis  K.,  398 
Allyn,  Stanley  C,  592 
Ambassadorial  talks,  U.S.-Communist  China.    See  Geneva 

ambassadorial  talks 
America,  The  Message  of,  address   (Eisenhower),  633 
American  Business  Abroad  and  the  National  Interest,  ad- 
dress (Hoover),  1049 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  15,  16 
American  Red  Cross,  469 
American  Republics.    See  Latin  America  and  individual 

countries 
American  States,  Organization  of.     See  Organization  of 

American  States 
Amerika,    proposed    distribution    in    U.S.S.R.,    texts    of 
notes,  18 
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Amerikahaus,   Munich,   10th   anniversary,   address    (Co- 

nant),327 
Amini,  Ali,  207 
Arab-Israeli  dispute: 

Address  and  article:  Bergus,  502;  Dorsey,  793 
Arab  refugee  problem.     See  under  Refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons 
Arms  supply  to  Middle  East.    See  Arms  supply 
Egyptian-Israeli    observance    of    armistice    agreement, 

statement  (Lodge),  722 
Israeli  military  actions  against  Syria,  103,  121,  182,  183, 

463 
U.N.  actions : 

Security  Council  resolutions,  628,  1028 
Statements:   Dulles,  711;   Lodge,  627,  1025;   Wads- 
worth,  1025 
U.S.  position : 
Address,  article,  and  statements :  Allen,  876 ;  Dulles, 
282,  283,  368,  711;  Heath,  203;  Howard,  458,  461, 
603,  604 
Exchange   of   correspondence    (Dulles,    Members   of 
House  of  Representatives),  285,  286 
U.S.-British   views  on  settlement  of,  joint  statement 
(Eisenhower,  Eden),  233 
Arab  States : 

Arms  supply  policy.    See  Arms  supply 
Policy  of  Spain  toward,  45 

U.S.  mutual  security  program  (1957),  statement  (Hol- 
lister),  611 
Arbitral  Commission  on  property  rights  and  interests  in 

Germany,  charter  of,  106 
Argentina : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  7 
Poliomyelitis  epidemic,  U.S.  aid,  469,  527 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  agreements  with  U.S.,  27, 28, 74 
Extradition,  convention  on,  953 

Organization  of  American  States,  charter  of  the,  782 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention 
with  final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and 
parcel  post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
"Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  865 
U.S.  relations  with,  address  (Nufer),  839 
Armaments  (see  also  Disarmament)  : 

Advanced   weapons  systems,  President's  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  for  mutual  security  program,  547 
Near  East.    See  Arms  supply 
Reduction  of: 

Address   (Dulles),  740,  745 
General  Assembly  resolution,  63 
U.S.-Soviet  positions,  address  and  statements :  Dul- 
les, 880,  881,  882,  883 ;  Lodge,  58,  59,  62,  68 ;  Wilcox, 
lir, 
Soviet,  armed  strength,  332 

l.'.S.  weapons,  delivery  to  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
under  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement,  162 
Armed  forces: 
Canadian  forces  in  Germany,  agreement  between  U.S. 
and  Canada  regarding  application  of  forces  and 
finance  conventions  and  tax  agreement,  350 

Germany,  Bait,  creation  <>f  "PeopleV  Army,  245 
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Armed  forces — Continued 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  training  by  U.S.,  162 
Prisoners  of  war,  Geneva  convention  relative  to  treat- 
ment of,  907 
Reduction  of,  proposed,  Soviet-U.S.  positions,  address 
and  statements:  Dulles,   880,   881,  883,  885,  920; 
Lodge,  58,  59,  64,  68 ;  Wilcox,  115 
Soviet  increase  in  strength  of,  546 
Spanish  forces,  training  of,  46 
Armed  forces,  U.S. : 
American    war    graves,    agreement    with    Netherlands 

extending  1947  agreement,  658 
Military  missions,  U.S.,  agreements  with — 

Honduras,  994 ;  Iran,  533 ;  Peru,  578 
Personnel  strength,  excerpt  from  President's  message  to 

Congress,  149 
Question  of  removal  from  Iceland,  statement  (Dulles), 
639 
Armed  Forces  Day,  statement  (Dulles),  874 
Arms  supply  to  the  Middle  East : 

Israel,    question    of    arms    shipments    to,    statements 

(Dulles),  285,  287,  369,  640,  641,  642,  643,  713 
Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  sale  of  tanks  to,  326 
Suspension  of  U.S.  export  licenses,  325 
U.S.  policy,  statements  and  article :   Dulles,  196,  197, 
604 ;  Eisenhower,  604 ;  Howard,  460,  603,  604 
Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish,  953 
Armstrong,  Willis  C,  301 
Artibonite    Valley    project,    Haiti,    agreement    with   U.S. 

providing  assistance  for,  106 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Economic    situation,    statements    (Jones,    Kotschnig), 

388,  392,  394,  395 
Free  Asia's  importance,  chart,  614 
Importance     to     U.S.     national     security,     statement 

(Dulles),  787 
Report  on,  address  (Dulles),  539 
Southeast  Asia  j  Treaty  Organization.     See   Southeast 

Asia  Treaty  Organization 
U.N.  technical  assistance,  statement  (Bell) ,  486 
U.S.  aid,  448,  792 
U.S.  mutual  security  program : 
Address  and  statements :  Allen,  875,  878 ;  Dulles,  541, 

787  ;  Hollister,  609,  611, 612 ;  Robertson,  723 
President's  recommendations  to  Congress,  547,  548 
U.    S.    policy,    article    and    statement:  Dulles,    449; 

Howard,  452, 593 
Visit  of  Secretary  Dulles,  itinerary,  241 
Asian  Nuclear  Center,  choice  of  site  for,  544 
Aswan  Dam,  status  of,  article  and  statements:  Dulles, 

11,  642,  920 ;  Howard,  596 
Asylum,  U.S.  policy  on  right  of,  939 

Atlantic  Community  (see  also  North  Atlantic  Council  and. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  : 
Development  of: 

Address    and    statement     (Dulles),    letter     (Eisen   . 

hower),  and  NAC  communique,  831 
Joint  communique  (Adenauer,  Dulles),  1048 
Distinction  between  NATO  and  Atlantic  Community, 
statement  (Dulles),  1048 
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toinie  energy,  cooperation  regarding  atomic  information  : 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  agreement  between  parties  for 

cooperation,  ?:;,  106,  22<i,  622,  668 
I'.s.  ami  Britain,  joint  statement  (Eisenhower,  Eden), 

234 
toinie  energy,  nuclear  explosions: 
Pacific  nuclear  tests  : 

Marshall  Islands  petition  requesting  cessation  of,  C89 
U.S.  note  to  Japanese  Government,  596 
i'.s.  views  on.  statement  i  Gerig),  ."?(> 
Soviet  bomb  test,  and  U.S.  position  on  proposed  sus- 
pension    of     hydrogen     bomb     tests,     statement 
(Dulles),  122 
|tomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of: 
[Addresses:  Dillon,  31S;  Wilcox,  114 
Agreements  with — 

Austria,  103S,  1066,  10S1 ;  Costa  Rica,  907;  Domini- 
can Republic,  1071 ;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of, 
92.  326,  356,  782;  Greece,  594;  Ireland,  564,  578 
Israel,  594 ;  Japan,  106 ;  Korea,  270,  317 ;  Lebanon 
594;  Netherlands,  106;  New  Zealand,  1071,  1081 
Pakistan,  594:  Peru,  226;  Sweden,  181;  Thailand 
534,    590,    622;    Turkey,    594;    U.K.,    1071,    1081 
Uruguay,  141,  142 
Asia,    economic   progress   through    use   of   the   atom, 

statement  (Jones),  390 
Asian  Nuclear  Center,  choice  of  site  for,  544 
Atomic  energy  libraries,  presentation  by  U.S.  to  U.N. 

and  other  nations,  656 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  544n 
Distribution     of     nuclear     materials,     foreign     and 
domestic : 
Heavy  water,  sale  by  U.S.,  592 
Isotopes,  stable,  and  rare  earths,  385 
Radioisotopes,  revised  regulations,  208 
Uranium  235,  statements  (Eisenhower,  Strauss),  469, 
470 
ECOSOC   study   on   economic   development  factors   of 

atomic  energy,  657,  816,  819 
Foreign  atomic  energy  activity,  AEC  regulation  con- 
cerning, 309 
German  Federal  Minister  for  Atomic  Affairs,  visit  to 

I'.S.,  797 
International    Atomic    Energy    Agency.      See    Atomic 

Energy  Agency 
Nuclear-powered  ship.  President's  request  to  Congress 

for  funds  for,  150 
U.K.  assistance  to  Baghdad  Pact  countries  in  develop- 
ment of,  18 
U.S.  aid  to  Spain,  address  (John  Lodge),  127 
U.S.  atomic  experts,  visits  to   Japan,  Thailand,  Pak- 
istan, and  Turkey,  509 
U.S.  efforts  for,  excerpts  from  President's  message  to 

Congress,  147,  150 
:omic  energy,  radiation  effects  on  human  health : 
General  Assembly  action,  98 

Report  to  U.N.,  transmission  letter  (Lodge),  1078 
U.N.    Scientific   Committee  on   the   Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation,  1st  meeting,  article  (Warren)  and  U.S. 
delegates,  533,  860 
U.S.  note  to  Japanese  Government  re  nuclear  tests  in 
the  Pacific,  5G7 


Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International : 
Draft  statute : 
Appointment  of  U.S.   representative  to  negotiations 

on,  210 
Working-level  meeting  on,  438 
12-nation  talks,  conclusion  of,  final  communique  and 

adopted  text,  72!) 
Text  and  letter  of  transmittal    (Wadsworth),  852 
Establishment  of: 

Progress  report  on  negotiations,  letters  (Eisenhower, 

Patterson),  4 
U.N.  action,  97 

U.S.  views,  statement  (Dulles) ,  161 
Functions  and  U.S.  position  on,  address  (Wadsworth), 

898 
Relationship  to  U.N.,  114,115 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  309,  470,  471 
Atomic  Energy  Community,  European : 

Discussions  concerning,  statement    (Dulles),  282 
Importance  of,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  1075 
Atomic   weapons,    international   control    of.     See   under 

Disarmament 
Atoms-for-peace.     See  Atomic  energy,  peaceful   uses  of 
Australia : 

Heavy  water,  purchase  from  U.S.,  592 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national  convention   to  facilitate  importation  of, 
226, 440 
GATT,  proces  verbal,  and  amending  protocols,  441, 

658,  953,  1081 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.  Ambassador,  resignation  (Peaslee),  186;  confirma- 
tion (Moffat),  398 
Austria : 
Claims  for  property  seized  during  the  German  occupa- 
tion, deadline  for  filing  extended,  49 
Director     of     Administration,     American      Embassy, 
Vienna,  delegation  of  authority,  public  notice,  142 
Postwar   development   of,    address    (Eleanor   Dulles), 

1073,  1074 
Social  security  benefits,  coverage  of  U.S.  residents,  886 
Tariff  concessions  to  U.S.,  renegotiation  of,  350 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural    surpluses,    agreement   with    U.S.,    308, 

398,  680 
Atomic    energy,    agreement    with    U.S.,    1038,    1066, 

1081 
Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
GATT,  5th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  733 
GATT,   6th  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions, 

1081 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Nitrogenous  fertilizer,  agreement  with   U.S.  for  fi- 
nancing delivery  to  Spain,  658 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention  on   tem- 
porary importation  of,  658 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  994 
Touring,  convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for, 

658 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
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Austria — Continued 

U.S.  contributions  to  refugees  located  in,  1077,  1078 
U.S.   visa  applications  for  escapees  residing  in,  1024 
Auto  travel,  international.    See  Travel 
Aviation : 

Aerial  inspection  and  exchange  of  military  blueprints. 

See  under  Disarmament 
Air  Force,  German,  training  by  U.S.  under  mutual  de- 
fense assistance  agreement,  163 
Aircraft  industry,   relationship  to   U.S.   foreign   trade 

policy,  address  (Kalijarvi) ,  1014 
Civil  aviation,  U.S.-U.K.  discussions  on  374,  528 
Civil   Aviation   Organization,    International.     See   In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  navigation  equipment,  agreement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  relating  to  lease  of,  181 
Air   services   transit   agreement,    international,    823 

(status  list),  864 
Air  transport  agreement,  international,  status  list, 

823 
Air  transport  agreements  with — 
Canada,  142;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  733; 
India,  264,  317;  Netherlands,  negotiations,  378, 
650 
Aircraft,  imported,  agreement  with  Netherlands  re- 
lating to  certificates  of  airworthiness,  1038 
Aircraft,  rights  in,  convention  on  international  rec- 
ognition of,  141 
Aircraft  assembly  or  manufacture  in  Japan,  agree- 
ment with  Japan  for  program  of,  782 
Civil  aviation,  agreement  with   Colombia  for  tech- 
nical cooperation  activities  in,  865 
Civil    aviation,    international,    convention    on,    and 
amending  protocol,  181,  782,  822  (status  list),  864, 
865,  994,  1038 
Transportation  by  air,  convention  and  protocol  for 
unification  of  rules  relating  to,  73 
U.S.   claims   for   destruction   of   aircraft.     See   under 
Claims 

Baghdad  Pact: 

Development  and  functions,  article   (Howard),  510 
Importance  to  Middle  East  security,  joint  statement 

( Eisenhower,  Eden),  233 
Pakistani     membership,     evaluation     of,     statement 

(Dulles),  282 
U.S.  support  of,  address  and  statements:  Aldrich,  800; 
Allen,  875 ;  Dulles,  119,  121 
Baghdad  Pact  Council : 

1st  meeting:  text  of  communique,  16 
2d  meeting:  U.S.  delegation,  637;  statements  (Hender- 
son, Seager)    and  text  of  final  communique,  753, 
754 
Baker,  John  C,  657,  816,  903,  949 
Balas,  ''ornel,  247 
Ball,  M.  Margaret,  649 

Balloons,  meteorological  and  propaganda,  use  of: 
Letter  and  statements:  Dulles,  280,  281,  283,  284;  Lodge, 

428 
U.S. -Soviet  positions,  texts  of  notes  and  Department 
<<f  Defense  ;mnoiincement,  293,  426 
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Baltic  peoples,  U.S.  attitude  toward  plight  of,  statement 

(Dulles),  331 
Bandung  conference,  impact  on  10th  General  Assembly, ' 

111,  112 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.     See  Inter- 
national Bank 
Barco,  James  W.,  732 
Barnes,  Robert  G.,  488 
Barringer,  J.  Paul,  982 
Baughman,  Ernest  T.,  1019 
Beach,  Arthur  E.,  85, 356 
Beans,  dry,  distribution  of  surpluses  for  use  in  domestic 

and  overseas  programs,  53 
Beaulac,  Willard  L.,  865 

Belgian  Congo,  extension  of  international  telecommunica- 
tion convention  to,  782 
Belgium : 

Imports  from  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions  on, 

1048 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  441, 

622,  953,  1081 
Ice  patrol,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  regarding  fi- 
nancial support,  533 
OTC,  agreement  on,  441 

Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 
purposes,   agreement  with   U.S.   for  exchange  of, 
104,  577 
Telecommunication   convention,   international,   noti- 
fication of  extension  to  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  782 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Bell,  Elliott  V.,  96 
Bell,  Laird,  98,  100,  117w,  486 
Belton,  William,  270 

Benjamin  Franklin  Foundation  (see  also  Franklin,  Ben- 
jamin), membership  and  director,  15,  886 
Bennett,  Henry  Garland,  792 
Benson,  Ezra  Taft,  53,  435 
Bergus,  Donald  C,  502 

Bering  Sea,  Soviet  attack  on  U.S.  aircraft  in,  U.S.  and 
Soviet  notes  concerning  payment  of  damages,  94,  96, 
559 
Berlin : 

Addresses  concerning:  Conant,  669,  671,  673;  Hoover, 

242 
Conference  Hall,  construction  of,  15,  886 
Debts  of  City  of  Berlin  and  public  utility  enterprises, 

negotiations  and  agreement,  93,  651,  865 
4-power  status,  statements  (Dulles),  8,  12 
Herbert  Hoover  School,  remarks  and  message  (Hoover) 

on  dedication  of,  243 
Mutual  security  program,  U.S. : 

President's  report  to  Congress,  excerpt,  548 
Statements :  Elbrick,  679 ;  Hollister,  609 
Soviet  sector,  development  of  para-military  activities. 

U.S.  note  of  protest,  293 
U.S.  assistance  during  Berlin  blockade,  address  (Elea 

nor  Dulles),  1075 
U.S.-British  views  concerning,  joint  statement  (Eisen 
hower,  Eden),  233 
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lis  of  lading,  International  convention   (1924)  for  uni- 
fication of  certain  rules  relating  to,  694 
partisanship  in  foreign  policy,  statement  (Dulles),  199 
shop.  Max  W.,  208,226 
■onette,  Father  Georges,  19,  20 
MBteln,  Jacob,  99,  117;i 
livia  : 
?ivil     aviation     convention,     international,     protocol 

amending,  103S 
Economic  aid  to,  300 
nforinational  media  guaranty  program,  agreement  with 

U.S.,  578 
»ostal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Hon,  Kep.  Frances  P.,  651,  953 
mbing  range  near  Cuxhaven,  Germany,  agreement  with 

the  Federal  Republic  amending  agreement  relating 

to  the  use  of,  142 

is.  Archbishop,  19 
nndary  waters,  U.S.-Canadian,  joint  study  proposed, 

940 
ivie.  Robert  R.,  196,  356 
wman,  Raymond  T.,  440 
idy.  Frederick  J.,  210 
tzil : 

:xport-Import  Bank  loans,  299, 1018 
ndustrial  progress  and  expansion,  address    (Nixon), 

336 
•resident-elect,  visit  to  U.S.,  remarks  and  addresses 

(Dulles,  Kubitschek),  86,87 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  agreement,  398 

Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  on  (1948),  622 

Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
'.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  994 
I.S.-Brazilian  friendship,  address  (Nixon),  335 

ice  President,  visit  to  U.S.,  announcements  and  re- 
marks (Goulart,  Hoover,  Nixon),  681,  756,  803,  804 
ggs,  Ellis  O.,  994 
nkley,  Homer  L.,  96 
>kenburr,  Robert  L.,  100,  117n. 
(•okhaven  National  Laboratory,  544n 
Kan,  Silviu,  791 
icker,  Wilber  M.,  981 
les,  Austin  Moore,  98 
issels  Treaty,  881,  882 
:hanan,  Wiley  T.,  Jr.,  226 
Idhism,  anniversary  of  founding,  statement  (Dulles), 

926 
llget,  U.S. : 

'ormulation  of,  statement  (Dulles),  160 
•resident's  message  to  Congress,  excerpts,  147 
lldinK,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee 

( ILO) ,  5th  session,  U.S.  delegation,  864 

ii,    Nikolai,    exchanges    of    correspondence    with 
)  President  Eisenhower : 

Wsarmament  and  U.S.-Soviet  relations,  text  and  state- 
ment (Dulles),  515,  1068 


Bulganin,  Nikolai — Continued 

Treaty  of  friendship  between  U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.,  pro- 
posed, taxi  and  statements  (Dulles),  193,  279,  280 
Bulgaria,  convention    (10-16)   for  partial  revision  of  con- 
ventions adopted  by  the  ILO  General  Conference,  622 
Banker,  Ellsworth,  861,  968 

Buraimi,  U.S.-Saudi  Arabian  dispute  concerning,  465 
Burma : 
Communist  aggression  in,  725 
International  Bank  loan,  889 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural    surpluses,    agreement    with    U.S.,    308, 

317 
Cultural  property,  convention   (1954)   for  protection 
in  event  of  armed  conflict,  regulations  of  execution 
and  protocol,  G94 
Genocide,    convention     (1948)     for    prevention    and 

punishment  of  crime  of,  694 
Slavery  convention    (1926),  protocol  amending  and 
annex,  658 
U.S.  aid,  proposed,  569 
Burns,  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.,  182m,  183,  282,  462,  463 
Butterworth,  Walton  W.,  441 
Butz,  Earl  L.,  434 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic   (see  also  Soviet 
Union),  international  telecommunication  convention 
(1952), 658 
Byroade,  Henry  A.,  124 

Cabot,  John  Moors,  800 

Caffery,  Jefferson,  565 

Calendar  of  international  meetings,   29,   220,   386,   571, 

776,  942 
Calkins,  Robert  D.,  651,  953 
Cambodia : 

Civil  aviation,  international,  convention  on,  181 

Economic  progress  in,  447 

Mekong  River,  request  for  ICA  survey,  52 

Touring,  convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for, 

73 
U.S.  aid,  726 
U.S.  policy,  727 
Cameroons,  French,  progress  in,  statement  (Gerig),  730 
Canada : 
Boundary  waters,  U.S.-Canadian,  joint  study  proposed, 

940 
Disarmament,  4-power    (U.S.,  Canada,   France,   U.K.) 

declaration  of  principles  relating  to,  838 
Heads  of  Government  meeting  (U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico). 

See  Heads  of  Government  meeting 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada  : 
Functions,  940 

Lake   Ontario,   levels   of,   discussions   and   U.S.   ap- 
proval of  recommendations,  89,  91, 92 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.     See  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air   transport   agreement  with   U.S.    (1949),   agree- 
ment amending  schedule  2  relating  to  routes,  142 
Canadian   forces  in  Germany,  agreement  with  U.S. 
regarding  application   of  forces  and   finance  con- 
ventions and  tax  agreement,  356 
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Canada — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Family  housing  units  at  Pepperrell  Air  Force  Base, 
agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  construction  of, 
865 
GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocol,  953, 1081 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  convention  with   U.S.,  imple- 
mentation of,  statement  (Looney),  890 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  agreement,  398 
Radar   stations   in    Canada,    agreements   with    U.S. 
providing  for  establishment  and  operation  of,  74 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.  Ambassador,  resignation  (Stuart),  1038;  confirma- 
tion (Merchant),  865 
Canada,  Royal  Bank  of,  participation  in  loan  to  Haiti,  889 
Captive  peoples,  U.S.  policy  on  liberation  of,  statements 

(Eisenhower,  Hagerty),  84 
Captured  files  and  archives  of  the  former  German  For- 
eign Office  at  present  in  U.K.  territory,  agreement 
relating  to  return  of,  865 
Caracas  Declaration  of  1954, 200, 712,  713,  839 
Caribbean  Commission-FAO  Technical  Conference  on  Co- 
operatives, agenda  of  2d  conference  and  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 224 
Carpenter,  I.  W.,  Jr.,  142,  226 
Cassady,  John  H.,  16 

Cauca  Valley  region,  agreement  with  Colombia  for  in- 
terchange of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  for  de- 
velopment, 106 
Cemeteries,  military.    See  Military  cemeteries 
Central   Intelligence   Agency,   appointment   of  board   of 
consultants  for  review  of  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties,  announcement  and   letters    (Eisenhower),   161 
Ceylon : 
Development  assistance  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

providing  for,  821 
Economic  development,  problem  of,  statement  (Allen), 

878,  879 
Private   road  vehicles,  customs  convention  on  tempo- 
rary importation  of,  73 
Tariff   concessions   to    U.S.,    GATT,    renegotiation    of, 

350,  351 
Touring,  convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for, 
73 
Charlone,  C6sar,  903 
Charter   of   the   United   Nations.      See   United   Nations 

Charter 
Chile : 
A  mbassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  295 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc. : 
Agricultural    surpluses,   agreements  with   U.S.,   532, 

688,  091,  1081 
GATT,    6th    protocol    of   supplementary   concessions, 
1081 

IFO,  articlet  of  agreement,  73 

Poital  Convention,  universal,  with  final  protocol, 
annex,  regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  re- 
garding airmail    and    final    protocol,   141 
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Chile — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Rights  in  aircraft,  international  recognition  of,  con- 
vention, 141 
Uranium    resources,    agreement    with    U.S.    for  co- 
operative program  of  investigations  of,  865 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  865 
China,  Communist: 
Economic  development,  question  of,  statements  (Jones), 

388,  393 
Forced  labor,  use  of,  statement  (Baker),  904 
Geneva  ambassadorial  talks.    See  Geneva  ambassador- 
ial talks 
Recognition  by  Egypt,  statements  (Dulles),  920,  923 
Student  at  University  of  Missouri,  complaint  concern- 
ing alleged  prevention  from  leaving  U.S.,  52 
Subversive  tactics  in  the  free  world,  789 
Trade  with,  statements   (Dulles),  924,  1067 
U.N.    Command   protests    of    Korean    armistice   viola- 
tions, and  withdrawal  of  NNSC  from  South  Korea, 
statement  and  exchange  of  notes,  967,  970 
U.N.    representation,    question    of,    address    (Wilcox), 
113 
China,  Republic  of : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  1004 
Taiwan.    See  Taiwan 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
Mutual    defense    assistance,    agreement    with    U.S. 

for  disposition  of  equipment  and  materials,  994 
Passport  visas  and  visa  fees,  agreement  with  U.S., 

694 
Slavery  convention    (1926),  amending  protocol  and 
annex,  141 
United  Nations,  veto  of  membership  of  Outer  Mongolia, 

97 
U.N.  membership,  address  (Wilcox) ,  113 
U.S.  visa  applications  for  refugees  of  Chinese  ethnic 
origin,  cutoff  date  announced,  810 
Chowdhury,  Hamidul  Haq,  447,  451 
Churchill,  Winston,  837,  884,  886 
CIA.    See  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  resolution  of,  895,  897  (text) 
Civil  aviation.    See  Aviation 

Civil  Aviation   Organization,   International.     See  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Civil  defense.    See  National  defense  and  security 
Civilian  persons,  Geneva  convention  relative  to  protec- 
tion in  time  of  war,  907 
Civilians,    U.S.,    detention    and    release    by    Communist 

China.     See  Geneva  ambassadorial  talks 
Claims : 
Austria,  for  property  seized  during  German  occupation, 

deadline  for  filing  extended,  49 
U.S.  claims  against — 

Czechoslovakia  and  Soviet  Union  for  destruction  of 

aircaft,  action  by  IC J,  513 
Soviet  Union  for  destruction  of  aircraft  over  Bering 
Sea,  texts  of  notes,  94,  96,  559 
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srgymen,   C.S.-Soviet   exchange  of  notes  on  issuance 

Of  vis;is  to,  19 
oal  and  Steel  Community,  European: 
Functions,  833,  1075 
I'.s.  Mission  established  lo  Luxembourg, 441 

IS  support  of,  statement  i  Dulles),  282 
Visit  of  High  Authority  President   to  U.  S. : 
Announcement.  IS 
Delegation,  241 

Results,    announcement    and    text    of    communique, 
28S.  289 
oal  Committee  (ECE),  meeting  and  U.S.  delegation,  1079 
yal   Mines    Committee    (ILO),   6th    session,    U.S.    dele- 
gation, 821 
oe,  Robert  D.,  429,  467 

3old  war,"  definition  of,  statement  (Dulles),  749 
ollective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense,  Mutual  se- 
curity and  National  defense)  : 
Asia.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Development  of,  address,  message,  and  statement :  Dul- 
les, 450;  Eisenhower,  79,  SO;  Wilcox,  S42 
Europe.     See  European   security   and   North   Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization 
Near  and  Middle  East.    See  Baghdad  Pact 
Principle   of,    addresses   and    statement :    Eisenhower, 

1004;  Gruenther,  334;  Murphy,  646 
Treaties  and  agreements,  address  and  statement:  Dul- 
les, 908 ;  Murphy,  169 
U.N.  Charter,  collective  security  under,  address   (Wil- 
cox), 845,  S47 
U.S.   and  free  world  policy  of,   addresses  and   state- 
ment :  Allen,  875 ;   Eisenhower,  702 ;   Hoover,  323 
ollisions  at  sea,  regulations  for  preventing,  263,  1038 
olombia : 

Agricultural    surpluses,   agreement   with    U.S.,   27,   74 
Civil  aviation,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  technical  co- 
operation activities  in,  865 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 
Military  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing  for 

disposition  of  equipment  and  materials,  694 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Rawinsonde  observation  station,  agreement  with  U.S. 
for  establishment  and  operation  on  island  of  San 
Andrew,  782 
Technical  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  106,  142 
Olonialism      (see    also    Self-determination    and    Trust 

territories)  : 
Asian  countries'  rejection  of,  addresses :  Dulles,  539, 

540 ;  Sukarno,  935,  937 ;  Wilcox,  111 
Communist  colonialism,  addresses   (Murphy),  168,  559 
U.S.   views   on,   address   and   statement:    Allen,   717; 

Gerig,  575 
lolor  television,  demonstrations  for  visitors  to  U.S.,  428 
Jommerce.    See  Trade 

Jommercial  relations,  U.S.  and  other  countries.  See 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S. ;  Tariff  policy, 
U.S. ;  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on ;  and 
Trade 
Jommercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  Interna- 
tional convention  to  facilitate  importation  of,  181, 
226,  440,  1038 
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Commercial   treaties.     See  Trade:  Treaties   and   Trade 
agreements 

Communications.     See  Telecommunications 
Communism    (.see  also  China,  Communist;  Propaganda; 
and  Soviet  Union)  : 
Communist  Party,  20th  Congress  of,  556,  557,  558 
Forced  labor,  use  in  Communist  countries,  statement 

(Baker),  903 
International  communism,  problem  of,  addresses:  Al- 
len Dulles,  758 ;  Eisenhower,  915 ;  Murphy,  168,  169, 
645,  648 ;  Nuf er,  839 
National  vs.  international  communism,  statement  (Dul- 
les), 752 
Soviet-Chinese  policy  of  aggression,  statements  (Dulles), 

450,  789 
Subversive  activities  in — 
Africa,  address  (Allen),  716 

Asia,  addresses  and  statement:  Dulles,  540;  Robert- 
son, 723,  972,  973,  974;  SEATO  communique,  447, 
448 
East  Germany,  addresses :  Conant,  584,  585 ;  Hoover, 

242,  290 
Latin  America,  address  and  statements :  Dulles,  200, 

712,  713;  Kubitschek,  88 
Middle  East,  address  (Heath),  203 
Spain,  address  (John  Lodge),  45,  48 
U.S.  and  free-world  efforts  to  combat : 
Addresses   and    statements:  Dulles,   872,   873,   1001, 
1002 ;  Eden,  236,  238,  240 ;  Murphy,  371,  556 ;  Nixon, 
1043 ;  Wilcox,  484,  842,  843 
Declaration  of  Washington,  231,  232 
State  of  the  Union  message,  excerpts,  80,  81,  82 
Conant,  James  B.,  48,  210,  293,  327,  583,  669 
Conference  Hall,  Berlin,  construction  of,  15,  886 
Conferences  and   organizations,   international    (see  also 
subject),  calendar  of  meetings,  29,  220,  386,  571,  776, 
942 
Congress,  Library  of : 
Fitzpatrick  letters,  presentation  by  Irish  Prime  Min- 
ister, 562,  563 
Franklin  Commemorative  Medal,  presentation,  249 
Congress,  U.  S. : 
Addresses  by :  President-elect  of  Brazil,  86 ;  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  235,  237 ;  President  of  Indo- 
nesia, 928;  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  561,  562; 
President  of  Italy,  419 
Legislation : 
Farm    legislation,    approval    of,    statement    (Eisen- 
hower), 982 
Foreign  policy,  listed,  138,  252,  353,  370,  471,  570,  673, 

775,  983 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  amendment  and  extension,  state- 
ment (Eisenhower),  1016 
Sugar    legislation,    U.    S.,    objectives    of,    statement 
(McLain),  1017 
Legislation,  proposed : 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  convention  with  Canada,  im- 
plementation of,  890 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  revision  of,  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  and  statement  (Dulles), 
275,  773 
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Congress,  U.  S. — Continued 

Legislation,  proposed — Continued 

Sugar  legislation,  statement  (Holland),  172 
U.S.   mutual   security  program,  statements :   Dulles, 
871 ;  Hollister,  605 
Middle  East,  U.S.  policy  in,  correspondence  with  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  285,  286 
Presidential  messages,  reports,  etc.     See  Eisenhower: 

Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress 
State  Department  relations  with  Congress,  statement 
(Dulles),  411 
Consular  service,  U.S.    See  Foreign  Service 
Continental  shelf  and  marine  waters.     See  Territorial 

waters 
Control  posts  for  mutual  inspection   (see  also  Disarma- 
ment), Soviet  proposals  and  U.S.  position,  statements 
(Lodge),  59,  60,  61,  62,  69 
Cooper,  John  Sherman,  205,  265,  412 

Cooperatives,     FAO-Caribbean     Commission     Technical 
Conference  on,  agenda  of  2d  conference  and  U.  S. 
delegation,  224 
Copyright : 
American    copyrights    abroad,    protection    of,    address 

(Thibodeaux),  24 
Universal  copyright  convention,  141,  263,  865,  1036 
Copyright   Committee,   Intergovernmental,   meeting   and 

U.  S.  delegate,  1036 
Corn,  distribution  of  surpluses  for  use  in  overseas  and 

domestic  programs,  53 
Corse,  Carl  D.,  185 
Costa  Rica : 

Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.,  907 
Friendship  agreements  with  Nicaragua,  339 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  par- 
cel post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Costello,  John  A.,  290,  467,  560,  562 
Cotton : 

Farm  legislation,  sections  applicable  to  cotton,  982 
Surplus  disposal  problem,  address  (Armstrong),  308 
U.S.  export  prospects,  1019, 1020, 1021, 1022 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International,  15th  plenary 

meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  863 
Council  of  Ministers,  SEATO.     See  under  Southeast  Asia 

Treaty  Organization 
Creutz,  Gustav  Philip,  801 
Cribbett,  Sir  George,  528 

Crusade  for  Freedom,  importance  in  combating  Commu- 
nist propaganda,  letter  (Eisenhower),  636 
Cuba: 

Sugar  legislation,  U.S.,  effects  of  proposed  revision  of 
Suj?ar  Act  on  Cuban  economy,  statement  (Holland), 
172,173,174 
Tariff  concessions  to  U.S.,  renegotiation  of,  350,  351 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

GATT,  amending  protocols,  38,  1081 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

\:iv;il    vessels,   agreement  with  U.S.,  for  furnishing 
supplies  and  services,  220 


Cuba — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  par- 
cel post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
U.   S.  preferential  tariff  treatment  of  certain  Cuban 
products,  1057,  1059,  1062 
Culbertson,  Nancy  F.,  521 

Cultural  Council,  Inter-American,  2d  meeting,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 820 
Cultural  property,  convention    (1954)    for  protection  In 

event  of  armed  conflict,  440,  694,  952 
Cultural  relations,  Inter-American  convention  on,  trans- 
mittal message  (Eisenhower),  report  (Hoover),  sum- 
mary of  provisions,  and  text,  175,  219 
Cultural  studies,  UNESCO  grants  for,  342 
Customs : 

Consular  officers,  agreement  with  Yugoslavia  for  re- 
ciprocal privileges,  994 
Customs   tariffs,   creation   of  international  union  for 
publication  of,  protocol  modifying  1890  convention, 
270,  355,  487 
Private  road   vehicles,   convention   on   temporary  im- 
portation of,  73,  440,  658,  782,  864 
Touring,  convention  concerning  facilities  for,  73,  440, 

658,  782,  864 
U.S.  efforts  to  simplify  customs  regulations,  address 
(Coe)  and  President's  report  to  Congress,  255,  430 
Cutler,  Robert,  651,  953 

Ouxhaven,  Germany,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic 
amending  agreement  relating  to  use  of  practice  bomb- 
ing range,  142 
Cyprus : 
NATO  administration  of,  question  of,  statement  (Dul- 
les), 713 
U.S.  position,  statements  (White),  505 
Czechoslovakia : 

Arms  arrangements  with  Egypt,  196, 197,  460 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Collisions  at  sea,  regulations  for  preventing,  263 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate  importation,  181 
GATT,  amending  protocols,  1080,  1081 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952), 
994 
U.S.  claim  for  destruction  of  aircraft,  action  by  ICJ 
513 

Dairy  products : 
Proclamation  limiting  imports  of,  question  of  amending, 

653 
U.S.  export  prospects,  1020, 1021, 1022 
Darden,  Colgate  Whitehead,  Jr.,  98,  117m. 
Davis,  Bainbridge  C,  270 

Debts,  German  external,  agreement  on,  226,  733,  1038 
Debts  of  City  of  Berlin  and  public  utility  enterprises, 

negotiations  and  agreement,  93,  651,  865 
Declaration  of  Washington : 
Addresses  and  article :  Eden,  236,  237,  239,  240 ;  Howard, 

604 
Text,  231 
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tefense,  Department  of,  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
i!d7,  excerpts  from  President's  message  to  Congress, 

lis 

Defense  support    See  under  Mutual  security 
Denmark  : 
Imports  from  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions  on, 

1048 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Civil    aviation     convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  103S 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  with  U.S. 
extending  and  amending  1961  agreement,  467,  487 
GATT,  5th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  907 
GATT,   6th  protocol  of  supplementary   concessions, 

10S1 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  regarding  finan- 
cial support,  181 
Road  traffic  convention,  with  annexes,  355 
Wheat  agreement,   international,  907 
U.S.-Danish  trade  relations,  address  (Coe) ,  429 
U.S.  mutual  security  aid,  continuation  of,  214 
Deportation  of  aliens,  proposed  legislative  changes  con- 
cerning, 275,  277,  278 
Dillon,  C.  Douglas,  518 
Dion.  Father  Louis,  19 
Diplomacy  (see  also  Foreign  Service) ,  personal  diplomacy, 

statement  (Dulles) ,  909 
Diplomatic  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  51 
Diplomatic    representatives,    U.S.,    abroad.     See    under 

Foreign  Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S.,  presentation  of 
credentials  :  Argentina,  7 ;  Chile,  295 ;  China,  Repub- 
lic of,  1004 ;  Haiti,  163 ;  Iran,  207 ;  Japan,  467 ;  Liberia, 
637 ;  Rumania,  791 
Disarmament   (see  also  Armaments,  Armed  forces,  and 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission)  : 
Aerial  inspection  and  exchange  of  military  blueprints: 
Excerpt  from  state  of  the  Union  message,  81 
Exchange  of  correspondence  (Eisenhower,  Bulganin), 

192,  514,  515 
Statement  (Dulles),  882 
U.N.  actions,  55,  63, 97, 115 
Atomic  weapons,  international  control  of: 
General  Assembly  resolution,  63 

Soviet  proposals  and  U.S.  position,  57,  58,  64,  67,  68 
Statements  (Dulles),  198,  201 
U.S.  note  to  Japanese  Government,  text,  566 
Control  posts  for  mutual  inspection,  Soviet  proposals 
and  U.S.  position,  statements  (Lodge),  59,  60,  61, 
62,  69 
4-power   (U.S.,  Canada,  France,  U.K.)    declaration  of 

principles  relating  to,  838 
Soviet  proposals  and  U.S.  position,  statements  (Lodge), 

56.  57,  58,  59,  61 

U.S.    policy,    addresses    and    statements :    Dulles,    415, 

542,  880 ;  Eisenhower,  702  ;  Hoover,  324 ;  Lodge,  222 

U.S.-British  efforts  for,  joint  declaration  (Eisenhower, 

Eden),  232 

Disarmament    Commission,    U.N.      See    United    Nations 

Disarmament  Commission 
Mscus-Thrower,  presentation  of  statue  to  U.S.  by  Presi- 
dent of  Italy,  418 

ndex,  January  to  June    1956 


Displaced  persons.     See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Disputes,  peaceful  settlement  of  (see  also  "Renunciation 
of  force")  : 
Addresses :    Hoover,  324 ;   Phleger,   664 ;    Wilcox,   843, 

844,  847 
Joint  declaration    (Eisenhower,  Eden),  232 
U.S.  and   Soviet  views  on,  letters    (Eisenhower,   Bul- 
ganin)  and  draft  of  Soviet  treaty  with  U.S.,  191, 
193,  194,  1!C) 
Domestic  jurisdiction,  problem  facing  the  U.N.,  845,  846 
Dominican  Republic : 

Tariff  concessions  to  U.S.,  687 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agriculture,    cooperative    program    agreement    with 

U.S.,  notice  of  intention  to  terminate,  441 
Atomic   energy,   agreement   with    U.S.   for   coopera- 
tion in  research,  1071 
GATT,  amending  protocols,  356,  658,  1081 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Visas,  nonimmigrant,  agreement  with  U.S.  concern- 
ing period  of  validity  and  fees,  270 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Dorsey,  Stephen  P.,  792 
Dowling,  Walter  C,  994 
Dreier,  John  C,  126 
Drugs,  narcotic : 

Illicit  traffic  in,  arrangements  with  Federal  Republic 
Of  Germany  concerning  exchange  of  information 
relating  to,  578 
Opium,    protocol    (1953)     regulating    the    production, 

trade,  and  use  of,  865 
Protocol    amending   certain    international    agreements 
concerning  narcotic  drugs,  181 
Dulles,  Allen,  758 
Dulles,  Eleanor  L.,  15,  1072 
Dulles,  John  Foster : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Armaments  and  armed  forces,  U.S.  and  Soviet,  pro- 
posed reductions  in  880,  881,  883,  885,  920 
Armed  Forces  Day,  874 
Asia,  report  on,  539 
Aswan  Dam,  11,  920 

Atlantic  Community,  development  of,  831 
Atomic  energy,  agreements  with  Austria  and  Thai- 
land, 590, 1066 
Atomic  energy,  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  122,  198, 

201 
Baghdad  Pact,  U.S.  position  regarding,  119, 121 
Balloons,  meteorological  and  propaganda,  280,  283, 

284 
Baltic  peoples,  331 
Berlin,  4-power  status,  8,  12 
Bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy,  199 
Bowie,  Robert  R.,  nomination  as  Assistant  Secretary 

of  State,  196 
Brazilian  President-elect,  visit  to  U.S.,  86 
Bricker  amendment,  638,  639 
British  trade  with  Communist  China,  924 
Buddhism,  anniversary  of  founding,  926 
Budget,  U.S.,  formulation  of.  160 
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Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 

Coal  and  Steel  Community,  European,  U.S.  support 
of,  282 

"Cold  war,"  definition  of,  749 

Communism,  international,  712,  713,  752,  789 

Cyprus,  question  of  NATO  administration  of,  713 

Disarmament,  415,  542,  882,  1068 

Egyptian  recognition  of  Communist  China,  920,  923 

Egyptian-U.S.  relations,  923 

Foreign  aid,  proposed  advisory  board  on,  751 

Foreign  aid  program,  long-range,  9,  14,  119,  159,  161, 
197,  410,  411,  414,  715,  923,  1067,  1068 

Foreign  economic  policy,  120 

Foreign  Service,  tasks  and  responsibilities,  588 

Franco-Tunisian  agreement,  455 

Freedom's  New  Task,  363 

French  Foreign  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  638 

Geneva  ambassadorial  talks  with  Communist  China, 
125,  195,  198,  279 

Geophysical  year,  284 

George,   Sen.  Walter,  special  representative  of  the 
President,  881,  882 

German  financial  contributions  to  NATO  forces  in 
Germany,  question  of,  280 

German  reunification,  714,  833,  885,  1065 

Goa,  dispute  between  India  and  Portugal  concern- 
ing, 465 

Heads  of  Government  meeting   (U.S.,  Canada,  Mex- 
ico), 414 

Honor  awards  ceremony,  6th  annual,  811 

ICA,  functions,  organizational  structure,  and  relation- 
ship to  State  Department,  211 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  proposed  revision, 
773 

India,  U.S.  policy,  412, 413 

Indochina  settlement,  123,  156,  157 

Indonesia,  U.S.  policy,  643 

Indonesian  President,  visit  to  U.S.,  885 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  proposals  con- 
cerning, 161 

Japanese  textile  exports  to  U.S.,  14,  638,  712, 921 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  U.S.,  invitation  to  visit  Soviet 
Union,  1066 

Kilgore,  Sen.  Harley  M.,  death  of,  409 

Latin  America,  multilateral  defense  against  commu- 
nism, 200 

Mutual  security  programs,  U.S.,  9,  14,  541,  594,  603, 
787,  793,  871 

NATO,  development  of,  413,  706,  747,  925,  926,  1066, 
1069 

NATO,  question  of  Soviet  support  of  principles  of, 
884,  886 

Near  and  Middle  East : 

Arab-Israeli  dispute,  12,  282,  283,  458,  462,  710,  749, 

922,  924 
Arms  supply  policy,  196,  197,  460,  604,  640,  641,  642, 

643,  713 
Economic  development,  122 
Israel,  U.N.  responsibility  toward,  639 
Israeli  action  against  Syria,  121 
Relationship  to  Atlantic  Community,  831 
U.S.  aid,  9, 10, 11,12, 14,  788 
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Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 

Near  and  Middle  East — Continued 
U.S.  policy,  368,  412,  639,  641,  643,  714 

Neutrality,  question  of,  999,  1064 

North  Atlantic  Council  meeting,  791 

OAS,  development  of,  835 

OTC,  functions  and  U.S.  membership,  472 

Pakistan,  evaluation  as  member  of  SEATO  and  Bagh- 
dad Pact,  282 

Panama  meeting  of  Presidents  of  American  Republics, 
923,  925 

Peace,  84, 155,  542,  739,  999 

Peace  talks  between  Japan  and  Soviet  Union,  883 

Philippines,  U.S.  relations  with,  750 

Prime  Minister  Eden,  arrival  in  U.S.,  234 

Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  report  released,  248 

Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands,  defense  of,  155,  156 

Relations  with  Congress,  411 

Saar,  elections  in,  13 

Satellite  nations,  Soviet  relations  with,  751 

SEATO,  development  of,  413,  1067 

SEATO  Council,  2d  meeting,  408,  409,  449, 451 

Soviet  Union : 
Economic  aid  programs,  8,  11,  714 
Friendship  treaty  with  U.S.,  proposed,  279, 280 
Industrial  development,  159,  161 
Khrushchev,  Nikita,  speeches  by,  124,  1064,  1069 
"New  look"  policy,  363,  366,  409,  410,  411,  637,  641, 
642,  643,  707,  749,  790,  871,  873,  884,  886,  1003, 
1004,  1070 
Radio  broadcasts  to,  284 
Soviet-Japanese  relations,  922 
Threat  of  aggression,  834 
U.S.  policy,  751 

Spanish  Foreign  Minister,  visit  to  U.  S.,  666 

State  Department  budget  for  fiscal  year  1957,  pro- 
posed, 907 

Taiwan,  defense^,  1065 

Talks  with  Konrad  Adenauer,  proposed  topics,  1065, 
1068 

Turkish  press-control  law,  1065 

Underdeveloped  countries,  118,  122,  159 

U.N.  membership,  12 

U.N.  technical  assistance  program,  120 

U.S.-British  talks,  proposed  subjects,  196,  201,  202 

U.S.  forces  in  Iceland,  question  of  removal  of,  639 

U.S.  foreign  policy,  639 

Visa  allotments  under  Refugee  Relief  Act,  1063 

Yugoslavia,  status  of  U.S.  military  aid  program,  199 
Administrative   action,    Deputy    Under    Secretary  for 
Economic    Affairs,    delegation    of    authority   with 
respect  to  duties  and  functions,  public  notice,  74 
Correspondence,  messages,  etc. : 

Berlin  Conference  Hall,  15 

Cambodia,  U.S.  policy,  727 

Cyprus  question,  456 

Middle  East,  U.S.  policy,  285 

Pakistan,  Republic  Day,  566 

Plant  protection  convention,  international,  report  to 
the  President,  311 

U.S.-French  cooperation,  241 
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>uUes,  John  Poster — Continued 
Discussions  and  meetings  (Me  also  subject)  : 
German  Federal  Republic,  Chancellor  of  the,  joint 

communique,  1047 
Heads  of  Qovernmeni  meeting  (U.S.,  Canada,  Mex- 
ico). BOO 
SBATO  Council,  2d  meeting,  84,  408,  449,  431 
News  conferences,  transcripts  of,  8,  US,  153,  195,  279, 

400,088,710,747,881,820,1068 
Visit  to  Asia,  243 
Visit  to  Spain.  -Is 
Dunn,  James  Clement,  ;>3.">.  094 

Earthquake  disaster  in  Lebanon,  texts  of  messages  (Eisen- 
hower, Hoover) ,  505 
Bast-West  contacts : 
Exchanges  of  correspondence  (Eisenhower,  Bulganin), 

192,  194,  517 
Need  for  increasing,  address  (Nixon),  1046 
East- West  trade : 
Agricultural  commodities,  question  of  U.S.  exports  to 

Soviet-bloc  countries,  1021 
Control  problems : 

Addresses  and  statement :  Hoover,  619,  1051 ;  Weeks, 

769,  770,  771 
U.S.    exports    to    Soviet-bloc    countries,    regulations, 
209,  766 
Industrial  commodities,  shipments  by  Denmark,  Italy, 
and  U.K.  to  Soviet-bloc  countries,  214 
Eban,  Abba,  459,  464n 

ECE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
Sconomic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 
Documents,  lists  of,  181,  225,  310,  440,  693 
Economic  development  factors  of  atomic  energy,  study 

of,  657,  816,  819 
Resolutions : 

Forced  labor,  906 

Water  resources,  international  development  of,  951 
Statistical   Commission,   9th   session,   U.S.   representa- 
tive, 440 

Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (nee  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,  Export-Import  Bank,  Inter- 
national Bank,  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, Mutual  security,  Underdeveloped  countries,  and 
United  Nations:  Technical  assistance  program)  : 
Addresses,  articles,  and  statements :  Dorsey,  792 ;  Dul- 
les, 9,  14,  119,  159,  161,  197,  365,  410,  411,  414,  715, 
923,  1001,  1067,  106S;  Eden,  237,  238,  240;  Hoover, 
324,  1051 ;  Howard,  593 ;  Murphy,  169,  965 ;  Nixon, 
338 ;  Thibodeaux,  23 ;  Wilcox,  115,  497 
Aid  to :  Argentina,  469 ;  Asia,  52,  389,  393,  448,  541,  792 ; 
Austria,  1074;  Berlin,  679;  Bolivia,  300;  Burma, 
proposed,  569;   Ceylon,  821;   Colombia,   106,  142; 
Denmark,  214  ;  Europe,  367,  1073 ;  Haiti,  106 ;  Hun- 
gary, 680;  India,  204,  205,  288,  349,  393,  598;  In- 
donesia, 643,  933;   Italy,  214;  Korea,  887;  Latin 
America,  1009,  1010 ;  Liberia,  356 ;  Libya,  680 ;  Near 
and  Middle  East,  202,  203,  367 ;  Nepal,  348 ;  Pakis- 
tan, 53,  384,  569 ;  Peru,  887 ;  Philippines,  568,  750, 
772;    Spain,    126,    127,   380,    381;    Thailand,   381; 
Turkey,  681 ;  U.K.,  214 ;  Uruguay,  694 ;  Viet-Nam, 
208, 694  ;  Yugoslavia,  317 
Soviet  program  of.    See  under  Soviet  Union 


Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries — Con. 
U.S.    policy,   letters    (Dulles,   Members   of   Congress), 

286,  287 
U.S.-British    policy,    joint    declaration     (Eisenhower, 
Eden), 231 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N. : 

Coal  Committee,  meeting  and  U.  S.  delegation,  1079 
U.S.  representative  to  11th  session,  confirmation,  592 
Economic  opportunities  for  women,  article  (Hahn),  1033 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.  (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Agricultural  surpluses, 
Economic  and  technical  aid,  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  Mutual  security 
Domestic  economy,  statement  (Jones),  391 
East-West  trade.     See  East-West  trade 
Foreign  atomic  energy  activity,  AEC  regulation  con- 
cerning, 309 
Foreign  economic  policy : 
American  business  abroad,  addresses :  Hoover,  1049 ; 

Thibodeaux,  22 
Implementation  of,  address  (Williams),  978 
Relationship  to  State  Department  and  ICA  in  pro- 
gram planning,  120 
Role  of  U.S.  in  international  economic  affairs,  ex- 
cerpts from  President's  report  to  Congress,  253 
Views  of  U.S.  delegation  to  10th  General  Assembly, 
117, 118 
OTO.     See  Trade  Cooperation,  Organization  for 
Tariff  policy.    See  Tariff  policy,  U.S. 
Economic  situation,  U.S.  and  world,  address  (Prochnow) 
and  excerpt  from  President's  report  to  Congress,  257, 
529 
ECOSOC.    See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
Ecuador : 

IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 
Peace  treaty  with  Japan,  106 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S.  (1938),  extension,  180,  181 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Eden,  Sir  Anthony : 

Statements  on  Middle  East  problems,  460,  461, 462 
Visit  to  U.S. : 

Arrival  remarks,  234 

Addresses  before  Congress  and  on  radio-TV,  235,  237, 

239 
Texts  of  joint  declaration  and  statement  (Eisenhower, 
Eden),  231,  232 
Education   (see  also  Educational  exchange  program)  : 
Facilities  for,  address   (Eisenhower),  919 
Free-world    and    Communist   systems,    comparison   of, 

address  (Murphy),  556 
French    Togoland,   need   for   education    in,    statement 

(Gerig),  575 
Herbert    Hoover    School,    Berlin,    dedication    of,    re- 
marks and  message  (Hoover),  243 
NATO  fellowship  awarded,  649 

Soviet  challenge,  need  for  education  to  meet  the,  ad- 
dress (Wilcox),  498 
Teacher  development  workshop  at  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  article  (Russell),  778 
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Education— Continued 
U.N.    and    specialized    agencies,    teaching    about    the, 

statement  (Pedersen),  990 
U.S.  service  academies,  designation  of  foreign  students, 

Executive  order  delegating  authority,  528 
UNESCO  conference  on  education  in  Latin  America, 

U.S.  delegation,  781 
UNESCO  grants  to  research  specialists,  342 
Education,  2d  Inter-American  Meeting  of  Ministers  of, 

U.S.  delegation,  820 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.  N. : 
Conference  on  education  in  Latin  America,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 781 
Establishment  and  functions,  481,  483 
Grants  to  research  specialists,  342 
Spanish  membership,  45 
Educational  exchange  program,  international    (see  also 
Education)  : 
Address  (Nixon),  1045,  1046 
Agreements  with — 

Denmark,  amending  and  extending  1951  agreement, 

467,  487 
Peru,  815,  865 
Budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1957,  excerpt  from  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  and  statement  (Dulles), 
154,  910 
Inter-American  cultural  relations,  convention  on,  trans- 
mittal  message    (Eisenhower),   report    (Hoover), 
summary  of  provisions,  and  text,  175,  219 
Teacher  development  workshop  at  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  article  (Russell),  778 
Egypt: 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.    See  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
Arms  supply  policy.    See  Arms  supply 
Aswan  Dam,  status  of,  article  and  statements:  Dulles, 

11,  642,  920 ;  Howard,  596 
Economic  situation,  address  (Seager),  508 
International  Bank  loan,  proposed,  795 
Recognition  of  Communist  China,  statements  (Dulles), 

920,  923 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreements  with  U.S.  modi- 
fying 1955  agreement,  356,  398 
Transportation  by  air,  convention  and  additional  pro- 
tocol for  unification  of  rules  relating  to,  73 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.  aid,  595 

U.S.  relations  with,  statements:  Dulles,  923;  Hollister, 
611 
Eisenbud,  Merril,  98 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 
Addresses  and  statements: 

Atomic  energy,  U.S.  distribution  of  U-235  for  peace- 
ful uses,  469,  902 
Captive  peoples,  liberation  of,  84 
Disarmament,  aerial  inspection  plan,  55,  56,  58 
Economic  aid  to  Europe,  367 
Farm  legislation,  approval  of,  982 
Indonesian  President,  visit  to  U.S.,  927 
International  understanding,  915,  633 
Italian  President,  visit  to  U.S.,  417, 418 
Mutual  security  program,  U.S.,  603 
NATO,  378 
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Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 
Addresses  and  statements — Continued 

Near  and  Middle  East,  U.S.  policy,  103, 461, 604 
Neutrality,  views  on,  1004,  1064 
Peace,  3,  373,  699 

Sugar  Act  of  1948,  amendment  and  extension,  1016 
Correspondence  and  messages: 
Crusade  for  freedom,  636 
Earthquake  disaster  in  Lebanon,  565 
Foreign  intelligence  activities,  U.S.,  appointment  of 

board  of  consultants  for  review  of,  162 
George,   Sen.  Walter,  appointment  as  personal  rep- 
resentative and  special  ambassador,  836 
Heads     of     Government     meeting     (U.S.,     Canada, 

Mexico),  636 
Indonesian  President,  visit  to  U.S.,  1005 
International   Atomic   Energy   Agency   negotiations, 

4,  5 
Mutual  security  operations,   transfer   to   State  De- 
partment, 211 
NATO,    retirement    and    appointment    of    Supreme 

Allied  Commander,  757,  758 
Pakistan,  Republic  Day,  565 
Sudan,  U.S.  recognition  of  independence,  85 
U.S.-Soviet   relations,   exchanges   of  correspondence 
with  Premier  Bulganin,  statement    (Dulles)    and 
texts,  191,  279,  280,  514 
U.S.  tariff  concessions  to  Sweden,  GATT,  289 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders 
Meetings  and  discussions : 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  President  of, 

announcement  and  text  of  communique,  288 
Heads  of  Government  meeting  (U.S.,  Canada,  Mex- 
ico).    See  Heads  of  Government  meeting 
Presidents  of  American  Republics,  Panama  meeting 
of,  invitation,  880 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress : 
Acid-grade   fluorspar,   escape-clause   relief  held  un- 
necessary, 570 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
3d  semiannual  report  (July  1-Dec.  31,  1955),  130 
Budget  message  for  fiscal  year  1957,  excerpts,  147 
Economic  report  to  Congress,  253 
ICA,  functions  and  responsibilities,  excerpt,  211 
Immigration  legislation,  proposed  changes,  275 
Inter-American    cultural    relations,    convention    on, 

transmittal  to  Senate,  175 
Lighter-flints,  escape-clause  case  deferred,  353 
Mutual  security  program  for  1957,  545,  1003 
Plant  protection  convention,  international,  311 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  status  and  progress  of,  215 
State  of  the  Union  message,  79 
Tariff  increases  negotiated  at  Geneva,  1062 
Muenster  Peace  Medal,  presentation,  880 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations  by  the  President 
Eisenhower,  Milton  S.,  682 
Elbrick,  C.  Burke,  674 
Electric  High-Tension  Systems,  International  Conference 

on  Large,  U.  S.  delegation  to  16th  session,  1037 
El  Salvador : 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  par- 
cel post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
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1  Salvador — Continued 
U.S.  Ambassador,  continuation,  226 
Wheat  agreement,  International!  907 

ee  program,  U.S.,  650, 1024 
spinosa  Prieto,  Eduardo,  102 
Kick,  Bryant,  96 
thiopia,  U.S.  aid.  .">* >7 

IK  ATOM.     See  Atomic  Energy  Community,  European 
urope   (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Collective  security.     See  European  security  and  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Eastern  Europe: 

Balloon  flights  over,  text  of  letter  (Lodge),  428 
Satellite  countries,  U.S.  position,  address   (Wilcox), 

113 
Relationship  to  reunification  of  Germany,  statement 
(Dulles),  885 
Impact  of  U.S.  on,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles) ,  1072 
Refugees.     See     Intergovernmental      Committee     for 
European  Migration  and  Refugees  and  displaced 
persons 
is    economic  aid,  offer  of,  statements    (Eisenhower, 

White),  367 
l.s.  mutual  security  program: 
President's  recommendations  to  Congress,  548 
Statements :  Dulles,  7S8, 1001 ;  Elbrick,  674 ;  Hollister, 
608 
Unity,  address  (Eisenhower),  917 
Western  Europe : 

Imports  from  dollar  areas,  increases  in,  686 
Soviet  efforts  at  subversion,  558 
U.S.  dollar  receipts,  1007 
uropean  Atomic  Energy  Community : 
Discussions  concerning,  statement  (Dulles),  282 
Importance  of,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  1075 
uropean  Coal  and  Steel  Community.    See  Coal  and  Steel 

Community 

uropean  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for : 
European  stability,  OEEC  contribution  to,  joint  state- 
ment (Eisenhower,  Eden), 232 
Functions,  232,  833,  1074 

aropean  Migration,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for. 
See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration 

uropean  Payments  Union,  functions,  1074 
uropean  security  (see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization) : 
Defense  of  Europe,  address  (Gruenther),  333 
Joint  communique  (Adenauer,  Dulles),  1047 
Soviet  views  on,  letter  (Bulganin),  517 
"Treaty  of   assurance"   proposed   by   U.S.,   U.K.,   and 
France  at  Geneva,  Department's  views  on  address 
by  Winston  Churchill,  837 
U.S.  participation  in  European  security  arrangements, 

address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  1075 
lamination,  Foreign  Service,  announced,  342 
ixchange  of  information.     See  Information,  exchange  of 
Ixchange  of  persons.    See  East-West  contacts  and  Educa- 
tional exchange 
kecutive  orders : 

JAir  Coordinating  Committee,  functions  of,  341 
lEscapee  program,  U.S.,  transfer  of  functions  to  State 
Department,  651 
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Executive  orders — Continued 
President's  Board  of  Consultants  on  Foreign   Intelli- 
gence Activities,  establishment  and  functions,  340 
U.S.  service  academies,  designation  of  foreign  students, 
delegation  of  authority,  528 
Export-Import  Bank : 

Lending  activities,  excerpt  from  President's  message  to 

Congress,  152,  153 
Lending  authority,   need  for  extension,   excerpt  from 

President's  report  to  Congress,  256 
Loans  to :  Afghanistan,  795 ;  Brazil,  299,  336, 1018 ;  Iran, 
795 ;  Israel,  795 ;  Japan,  888 ;  Latin  America,  685, 
1009;  Near  East  and  Africa,  600;  Philippines,  568; 
Syria,  597n 
Exports,  U.S.     (see  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agree- 
ment on ;  and  Trade)  : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  foreign  disposal  of,  1019 
Aircraft,  1014,  1015,  1016 

Arms  shipments  to  Near  East,  suspension  of  export  li- 
censes, 325 
Atomic  materials,  regulations  concerning,  208,  209,  385 
Cotton,  export  sales  program,  982,  983»i 
Free  Asia,  chart,  614 
Fruit,  848,  850 

Latin  America,  article  (Culbertson,  Lederer),  525,  527 
President's  economic  report  to  Congress,  excerpts,  259, 

261 
Soviet-bloc  countries,  simplification  of  controls,  766 
Statements :  Weeks,  477 ;  Wilcox,  484 
External  debts,  German,  agreement  on,  226,  733,  1038 
External  debts  of  City  of  Berlin  and  public  utility  enter- 
prises, negotiations  and  agreement,  93,  651,  865 
Extradition,  convention  on,  952 
Extraterritorial  rights  in  Morocco,  U.S.  policy,  204 

Family  housing  units  at  Pepperrell  Air  Force  Base,  agree- 
ment with  Canada  relating  to  construction  of,  865 
FAO.    See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Far  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Refugees  indigenous  to  the,  visa  applications  for,  cut- 
off date  announced,  568 
U.S.  aid,  address  and  statement  (Dulles),  9,  11,  1000 
U.S.-British  policies  in,  joint  statement   (Eisenhower, 

Eden),  234 
U.S.  chiefs  of  mission,  meeting,  announcement  and  text 

of  communique,  278,  543 
U.S.-Far  Eastern  relations,  accessibility  of  materials 
relating  to,  article  (Spielman),  343 
Farley,  John  L.,  374 

Fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds,  U.S.  export  prospects,  1020,  1022 
Feeding  program,  emergency,  agreement  with  Italy  re- 
lating to,  865 
Ferguson,  Homer,  733 
Ferris,  Benjamin  G.,  527 
Figueres,  Jose\  1030 
Finance  Corporation,   International.     See   International 

Finance  Corporation 
Fingerprinting  requirement  under  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  proposed  revision,  277,  773,  775 
Finland : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  270,  658, 
865 
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Finland — Continued 
GATT,    proees    verbal    and    amending    protocols,    622, 

782, 1081 
Tariff  concessions  to  U.S.,  GATT,  687 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  226 
Fish  and  fisheries : 

Fishing  rights  on  the  high  seas.  894 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  convention  with  Canada,  imple- 
mentation of,  state   (Looney),  890 
Fisher,  Arthur,  1036 

Fisheries  Commission,  International,  appropriations  re- 
quested for  U.S.  participation,  910 
Fishery  Commission,  Great  Lakes,  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  U.S.  section,  374 
Fitzpatrick,  Richard,  presentation  of  letters  to  Library 

of  Congress,  562,  563 
Flemming,  Arthur  S.,  961,  962 
Flood  relief,  U.S.  aid  to  Pakistan,  53 

Fluorspar,  acid-grade,  escape-clause  relief  held  unneces- 
sary, 569 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. : 
Establishment  and  functions,  481,  483 
8th  conference,  article  (Butz),434 

FAO-Caribbean  Commission  Technical  Conference  on 
Cooperatives,   agenda   of  2d  conference  and   U.S. 
delegation,  224 
Tunisia,  membership,  437 
"Force,  renunciation  of,"  discussions  at  Geneva  ambassa- 
dorial talks  on  principle  of,  164, 165, 166, 167,  451, 1070 
Forced  labor,  problem  of,  statement   (Baker)    and  text 

of  ECOSOC  resolution,  903,  906 
Foreign  aid.  See  Agricultural  surpluses,  Economic  and 
technical  aid,  Mutual  security,  Refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons,  Underdeveloped  countries,  United 
Nations :  Technical  assistance  program,  and  indi- 
vidual countries 
Foreign  economic  policy,  U.S.     See  Economic  policy  and 

relations,  U.S. 
Foreign  Intelligence  Activities,  President's  Board  of  Con- 
sultants on : 
Appointment    of    board,    announcement    and    letters 

(Eisenhower),  161 
Establishment  and  functions,  Executive  order,  340 
Foreign    Ministers,    U.S.-Communist    China,    Communist 
proposal  at  Geneva  ambassadorial  talks  for  meeting 
of,  announcement  and  draft  proposal,  164,  165,  167 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 

Bipartisanship  in,  statement  (Dulles),  199 
Coordination  with  British  policy,  address    (Aldrich), 

798 
Development  of,  addresses  and  statement:   Dulles,  639; 

Murphy,  168;  Robertson,  805 
Legislation.    See  under  Congress 
Middle   East,  historical  development  of  U.S.  policy  in, 

address  (Heath),  202 
Near  Bast,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  development  of  U.S. 
policy  during  1955,  article  (Howard),  452,  510,  593 
Objective  Of,  address  (Murphy),  721 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1938,  Vol.  V.,  The 

Imerican  Republics,  published,  733 
Foreign   Relations  of  the   United  States,  1989,  Vol.  I, 
Qem  ral,  published,  441 
■ni   Relations  volumes,  publication  process,  344,  346 


Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department)  : 

Ambassadors,  career,  09 1 

Ambassadors  and  minister,  confirmations  and  resigna- 
tions, 186,  226,  398,  441,  488,  658,  694,  733,  865,  <.M, 
1038 

Austria,  Director  of  Administration,  American  Embassy, 
Vienna,  delegation  of  authority,  public  notice,  142 

Budget  for  fiscal  year  1957,  proposed,  statement  (Dul- 
les), 908,  909 

Chiefs  of  missions  in  Far  East,  meeting,  announcement 
and  text  of  communique,  278,  543 

Consular  officers,  agreement  with  Yugoslavia  for  re- 
ciprocal customs  privileges,  994 

Diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  abroad, 
assistance  to  American  business,  address  (Thi- 
bodeaux),  26 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  U.S.  Mission 
established  in  Luxembourg,  441 

Examination  announced,  342 

Foreign  Service  Institute,  advisory  committee  to  the, 
appointment  and  1st  meeting,  651,  953 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  Executive  Director, 
American  Embassy,  Bonn,  delegation  of  authority, 
public  notice,  142 

Honor  awards  ceremony,  6th  annual,  remarks  (Dulles, 
Nixon),  811,  812 

Legation  in  Hungary,  text  of  U.S.  note  protesting 
harassment  of  employees  of,  246 

Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  report  released,  248 

Staff  Corps  Review  Panels,  7th,  meeting  and  functions, 
488 

Sudan,  Elevation  of  U.S.  Liaison  Office  to  status  of 
Embassy,  356 

Tasks  and  responsibilities,  remarks  (Dulles),  588 
Foreign  trade.    See  Trade 
Formosa.    See  Taiwan 
France : 

Algeria,  U.S.  and  French  policies,  address  and  article: 
Dillon,  553,  554,  555 ;  Howard,  454 

Cameroons,  Frenqh,  progress  in,  statements  (Gerig),  730 

Disarmament,  4-power  (U.S.,  Canada,  France,  U.K.) 
declaration  of  principles  relating  to,  838 

Foreign  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  statement  (Dulles),  638 

French-Moroccan  declaration  (see  also  Morocco),  U.S. 
messages,  and  Sultan's  reply,  466,  467,  501 

French  North  Africa,  U.S.  support  of  French  policy  in, 
address  (Dillon),  553 

French-Tunisian  protocol  (see  also  Tunisia),  texts  of 
messages  on  signing  of,  552 

Heavy  water,  purchase  from  U.S.,  592 

Middle  East  situation,  tripartite  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France) 
discussions  on,  233,  286 

Quay  d'Orsay  records,  access  policy,  344 

Tariff  concessions  to  U.S.,  GATT,  687 

Togoland,  French.     See  Togoland 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  pur- 
chase of,  838 
Aircraft  carrier,  loan  of,  agreement  with  U.S.  ex- 
tending 1953  agreement,  356 
External  debts  of  the  City  of  Berlin  and  public  utility 
enterprises,  agreement  with  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  93,  651,  865 
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France — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

GATT,   proces   verbal   and   amending   protocols,   38, 

1080,  1081 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  regarding  fi- 
nancial support,  181 
Loadline  convention,  international  (1930),  extension 

to  Overseas  France,  733 
Military   cemeteries   or   war   memorials,    agreement 
with   U.S.   relating   to  grants   of  land  located   in 
France,  694 
Moroccan  independence,  joint  declaration  and  protocol 

with  Morocco,  text,  466,  467 
Rawinsonde  observation  station,  agreement  with  U.S. 
for  establishment  and  operation  on  Guadeloupe,  733 
War  criminals,  penal  administrative  agreement,  658 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.-French  cooperation,  letters   (Dulles,  Pineau),  241 
Francis,  Clarence,  1019 
Franco,  Gen.  Francisco,  128 

Franklin,  Benjamin   (see  also  Benjamin  Franklin  Foun- 
dation), 51,  249,  800 
Franklin  Commemorative  Medal,  249,  800,  953 
Franks,  Sir  Oliver,  126 
Praser,  Mrs.  Laura  Gardin,  249,  251,  953 
freedom,  A  Peaceful  Crusade  for,  address  (Nixon),  1043 
Freedom,  Our  Quest  for  Peace  and,  address  (Eisenhower), 

699 
Freedom  of  the  press,  Brazilian  policy  toward,  address 

(Kubitschek),87,  88 
Freedom's  New  Task,  address  (Dulles),  363 
Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  treaties : 
Importance    to    American    business    abroad,    address 

(Thibodeaux),  23 
Treaties   with :    Germany,    Federal   Republic   of,   907 ; 
Netherlands,  621,  622;  Nicaragua,  174,  181 
friendship  agreements  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicara- 
gua, signature,  339 
Fruit,  U.S.  exports,  address  (Thibodeaux),  848,  850 
Pulbright  Act.     See  Educational  exchange  program 
-'ur,  hatters',  continuation  of  U.S.  duty  on,  688 
Fur-felt  hat  bodies,  U.S.  tariff  increase  on  imports,  1056, 
1057,  1062 

ialbreath,  C.  Edward,  171 

Jallman,  Waldemar,  16n,  512 

3amma  globulin,  U.S.  gift  to  India  to  combat  hepatitis 

epidemic,  288 
Gardner,  Kelsey  Beeler,  224 

JATT.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade    (GATT).     See 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
3eneral  Assembly,  U.N.  (see  also  United  Nations)  : 
Atomic    Energy    Agency,    International.     See    Atomic 

Energy  Agency 
Documents,  lists  of,  71,  310,  693 
Growth  during  1st  decade  of  U.N.,  address   (Wilcox), 

843,  844,  845 
Near  East,  Asia,  and  Africa,  consideration  of  problems 
concerning,  article    (Howard),  453,  454,  455,  456, 
457 
Resolutions : 

Charter  Review  Conference,  98 

ndex,  January  to  June    1956 
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General  Assembly,  U.N. — Continued 
Resolutions — Continued 
Disarmament,  63,  66,  222 
Palestine  refugees,  assistance  to,  33 
Togoland,  unification  problem  and  future  of  Togo- 
land  under  British  and  French  administrations,  102 
Underdeveloped  countries,  economic  aid  to,  99 
South  Africa,  Union  of,  withdrawal  of  delegation  over 

racial  question,  112 
10th  session,  accomplishments,  97 

11th  session,  question  of  opening  date,  texts  of  notes, 
819 
General  Lang  ft  tt,  transportation  of  refugees  to  U.S.,  468 
Geneva  ambassadorial  talks,  U.S.-Communist  China : 
Negotiations  concerning  detention  and  release  of  U.S. 
civilians,    "renunciation   of   force"    principle,   and 
proposed  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  164,  165, 
166, 167,  451, 1070 
Progress  of  negotiations,  statements :  Dulles,  125,  195, 
198,  279 ;  Johnson,  165 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,    wounded    and    sick,    and    civilians,    current 
actions,  907 
Geneva  Heads  of  Government  Conference,  impact  on  10th 

General  Assembly,  111,  112 
Genocide,  convention  (1948)  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of,  622,  694 
Geography  and  History,  Pan  American  Institute  of,  U.S. 

delegate  to  1st  meeting  of  Directing  Council,  994 
Geophysical  Year,  statement  (Dulles),  284 
George,  Sen.  Walter,  appointment  as  personal  representa- 
tive and  special  ambassador  of  President  to  NATO, 
836,  879,  881,  882 
Gerety,  Pierce  J.,  16,  468,  568,  810,  940,  1024 
Gerig,  Benjamin,  statements : 
Colonialism,  U.S.  views  on,  575 
French  Cameroons,  progress  in,  730 
French  Togoland,  progress  in,  573 
Nuclear  tests  in  trust  territories,  576,  689 
Ruanda-Urundi,  political  and  economic  development  in, 
438 
Germany : 
Berlin.    See  Berlin 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945,  9th 

volume,  released  by  State  Department,  954 
4-power  status : 

U.S.  position  on   Soviet  obligations,  statement  and 

letters  (Conant,  Pushkin),  48 
Western  position,  statements  (Dulles),  8,  12 
Mixed  Board,  appointment  of  U.S.  member,  210 
Postwar   progress    in,    addresses :    Conant,    583,    669 ; 

Hoover,  243, 244 
Reunification : 
Addresses,  letter,  and  statements :  Conant,  670,  672 ; 
Dulles,  714,  833,  837,  885,  1065;  Eisenhower,  192; 
Hoover,  246,  290,  292 
Joint  communique  (Adenauer,  Dulles),  1047 
Joint  statement   (Eisenhower,  Eden),  232 
Soviet  position,  address,  letter,  and  statement:  Bul- 

ganin,  517 ;  Hoover,  243,  244 ;  Lodge,  65 
State  Department's   views  on   address  by  Winston 
Churchill,  837 
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Germany — Continued 

Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Hoover  to  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
210 
Germany,  East: 
Admittance  to  Warsaw  Pact,  334 

Soviet  domination  of,  addresses :  Conant,  583,  669,  672 ; 
Hoover,  242,  291 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 
Armed  forces,  training  by  U.S.  under  mutual  defense 

assistance  agreement,  162 
Executive  Director,  American  Embassy,  Bonn,  delega- 
tion of  authority,  public  notice,  142 
Imports  from  dollar  area,  freed,  1048 
Minister  for  Atomic  Energy  Affairs,  visit  to  U.S.,  797 
NATO  forces  stationed  in  Germany,  question  of  Ger- 
man financial  contributions  to,  statement  (Dulles), 
280 
Postwar    progress    in,    addresses :    Conant,    583,    669 ; 

Hoover,  243,  244,  291 
Talks    between    Chancellor    Adenauer    and    Secretary 

Dulles,  text  of  joint  communique,  1047 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural    surpluses,    agreements    with    U.S.    for 

purchase,  28,  772 
Air  navigation  equipment,  agreement  with  U.S.  re- 
lating to  lease  of,  181 
Air  services  transit  agreement,  international,  865 
Air  transport,  agreement  with  U.S.,  733 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  with  U.S., 

92,  326,  356,  782 
Captured  files  and  archives  of  the  former  German 
Foreign  Office  at  present  in  the  territory  of  the 
U.K.,  agreement  relating  to  return  of,  865 
Civil  aviation,  international  convention,  864 
External  debts,  agreement  on,  226,  733,  1038 
External  debts  of  the  City  of  Berlin  and  public  utility 

enterprises,  agreement  relating  to,  93,  651,  865 
Friendship,   commerce   and  navigation,   treaty  with 

U.S.,  907 
GATT,  amending  protocols,  1080,  1081 
Motion  picture  films,  agreement  with  U.S.  regarding 

tariff  concession,  text,  814 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.,  73, 

74 
Narcotics,    arrangement    with    U.S.    concerning    ex- 
change of  information  relating  to  illicit  traffic  in, 
578 
NATO,  agreement  on  status  of  national  representa- 
tives and  international  staff,  994 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 
purposes,  agreements  with  U.S.  for  exchange  of, 
104,  142,  577 
Practice  bombing  range  near  Cuxhaven,  agreement 
with  U.S.  amending  agreement  relating  to  use  of, 
142 
Property,  rights  and  interests  in  Germany,  charter  of 

Arbitral  Commission  on,  106 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952), 

extension  to  Land  Berlin,  658 
War  criminals,  penal  administrative  agreement,  658 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
I'.S.  Information  Center,  Munich,  10th  anniversary,  ad- 
dress (Conant),  327 


Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Continued 

U.S.  visa  applications  tor  escapees  residing  in,  1024 
Gimma,  Joseph,  679 
Goa,  U.  S.  position  on  Portuguese-Indian  dispute  concern 

ing,  statement  (Dulles),  465 
Gold  Coast,  future  status  of : 

General  Assembly  resolution  concerning,  102 
Statements  :  Bell,  100,  101 ;  Gerig,  37 
Goodman,  Clark,  D.,  509 
Goodykoontz,  Bess,  782 
Goonetilleke,  T.  P.,  903 
Goulart,  Joao,  756,  803,  804 
Grant-aid.    See  Economic  and  technical  aid 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  U.S.  section,  374 
Greece : 
Cyprus.    See  Cyprus 
Economic  situation,  address  and  statement :  Allen,  876, 

877 ;  Seager,  506 
Imports  from  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions  on, 

1048 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending 

1955  agreement,  533 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.,  594 
GATT,  amending  protocols,  356,  907,  953, 1080 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  1038 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  financial  support  of,  398 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion, convention  on,  733 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 
purposes,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  exchange  of,  104, 
577 
Property,  rights  and  interests  in  Germany,  charter  of 

Arbitral  Commission  on,  106 
Slavery  convention    (1926),  protocol  amending,  and 

annex,  141 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  74 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952), 

and  final  protocol,  106 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.  aid,  594 

U.S.  visa  applications  for  refugees  in,  cutoff  date  an- 
nounced, 16 
Greene,  William  A.,  636 
Gronchi,  Giovanni,  16,  331,  417 
Gruenther,  Gen.  Alfred  M.,  332,  756 
Gurney,  Chan,  528 
Guryanov,  Aleksandr,  765,  766 
Guatemala : 

IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 

Hagerty,  James  C,  84,  668,  1066 
Hahn,  Mrs.  Lorena  B.,  1033 
Haiti : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  163 

International  Bank  loan  for  highway  improvement  pro- 
gram, 889 
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laiti — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Artibonite  Valley  project,  agreement  with  U.S.  pro- 
viding assistance  for,  10G 
GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  ;;s,  :;.">(;. 

822,  !»."»:{,  1081 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 
OTC,  agreement  on,  3S 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
3ammarskjold,  Dag : 
Mission  to  the  Middle  East : 
Statements  and  addresses :  Dulles,  711,  832,  922, 1066 ; 
Lodge,  627,  629,  630,  632,  633,  1025;  Wadsworth, 
1026,  1028 ;  Wilcox,  846 
U.N.  resolutions  concerning,  628, 1028 
Note  to  U.N.  members  concerning  opening  date  of  11th 

session  of  General  Assembly,  819 
Statements,  453,  459,  465 
lanifah,  Abu,  901 
lansen, H.  C,  468 

3arbor  conference,  inter-American  port  and,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 688 
Jarvey,  R.  J.  P.,  982 
3asnic,  S.  A.,  437 
3at  bodies,  fur-felt,  U.S.  tariff  increase  on  imports,  1056, 

1057,  1062 
3athaway,  Gail  A.,  1078 
lays,  Rep.  Brooks,  99, 117w 

3eads  of  Government  meeting  (U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico)  : 
Preliminary  statement  (Dulles),  414 
Delegations,  590 

Exchange  of  messages  following  meeting  (Eisenhower, 
Ruiz  Cortines,  St.  Laurent),  636,  637 
Elealth   and   sanitation,    progress   in    French    Togoland, 

statement  (Gerig),575 
lealth  Assembly,  World  {see  also  World  Health  Organi- 
zation), 9th  meeting  and  U.S.  delegation,  862 
3ealth  Organization.  World.     See  World  Health  Organ- 
ization 
3eath,  Donald  R.,  202 

Henderson,  Loy  W.,  129,  637,  694,  753,  754,  953 
hepatitis  epidemic,  India,  U.S.  aid  in  combating,  288 
Jerbert  Hoover   School,  Berlin,  dedication  of,  remarks 

and  message  (Hoover),  243 
lerter,  Christian  A.,  Jr.,  658 
iickerson,  John  D.,  226 
3ickok,  Ray  T.,  732 

High  seas,  juridical  regime  of.    See  Territorial  waters 
lighway,  Inter-American.  U.S.  aid  in  completion  of,  ad- 
dress (Holland),  1010 
lighway    improvement    programs,    International    Bank 

loans  to :  Haiti,  889 ;  Honduras,  54 
3ildreth,  Horace  A.,  565 
3ill,  Robert  C,  488 

history  and  Geography,  Pan  American  Institute  of,  U.S. 
delegate  to  1st  meeting  of  Directing  Council,  994 
olland,  Henry  F.,  172,  335,  487,  894,  1006 
3olleran,  Mary  P.,  820 
Etollister,  John  B.,  335,  605,  686 

ndex,  January  to  June   7956 


Honduras : 

Army  and  Air  Force  Missions,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

performance  of  duties  by  members  of,  994 
Civil  aviation  convention,  international,  protocol  amend- 
ing, 1038 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

International  Bank  loan  for  highway  construction,  54 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 

filial  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 

post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 

Honor  awards  ceremony,  6th  annual,  remarks    (Dulles, 

Nixon),  811,  812 
Hoover,  Herbert,  Jr. : 

Addresses  and  statements : 

American  Business  Abroad  and  the  National  Interest, 

1049 
Brazilian  Vice  President,  visit  to  U.S.,  804 
Communist   Imperialism   in  East   Germany,   Record 

of,  242 
East-West  trade,  problem  of  control  of,  619 
Germany,  situation  in,  290 

Herbert  Hoover  School,  Berlin,  dedication  of,  243 
Petroleum  imports,  959 
U.S.  mutual  security  program,  550 
World  Peace,  Efforts  Toward,  323 
Correspondence  and  message : 

Earthquake  disaster  in  Lebanon,  565 
Inter-American  cultural  relations,  convention  on,  re- 
port to  President,  176,  219 
Lake  Ontario,  approval  of  recommendations  for  con- 
trolling levels  of,  91,  92 
Visit  to  Germany,  announcement,  210 
Hoover.  Herbert,  Sr.,  message  on  dedication  of  Herbert 

Hoover  School,  Berlin,  243 
Horn,  Claud  L.,  28 
Hotel  facilities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  improvement 

of,  223,  1032 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  452,  510,  593 
Howard.  Mrs.  Katherine  G.,  375 
Howe,  Fisher,  488 
Hull,  Cordell,  200 
Human  rights,  advisory  services  in  the  field  of,  article, 

report,  and  statement :  Hahn,  1035 ;  Lord,  99,  986 
Human  Rights.  U.N.  Commission  on,  12th  session,  report 
(Lord)  and  resolutions  on  annual  reports  and  studies 
on  specific  rights,  984,  989,  990 
Human  Rights  Covenants,  U.S.  position  on  self-determina- 
tion, drafts  of  article  1  and  statement  (Lord),  70 
Hungary : 

Emergency  food  aid,  acceptance  of  U.S.  offer,  680 
Narcotic  drugs,  protocol  amending  certain  international 

agreements  concerning,  181 
U.S.  Legation  employees  and  correspondents  in  Buda- 
pest, harassment  of,  text  of  U.S.  note  of  protest,  246 
Hydroelectric    power    development    in    Norway,    Inter- 
national Bank  loan,  888 

Iberian  defense  pact,  Spain-Portugal,  45 
ICA.    See  International  Cooperation  Administration 
ICAO.     See  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  regarding  financial 
support,  105,  106,  181,  317,  398,  533 
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Iceland  : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  information,   agreement  between   parties  to 

NAT  for  cooperation,  226 
Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
Customs    tariffs,    protocol    modifying    1890    conven- 
tion creating  international  union  for  publication  of, 
487 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S.,  agreement  amending  1943 

agreement,  578 
Visas,  nonimmigrant,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing 
for  reciprocal  extension  of  validity  period,  1081 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  226 
U.S.  forces  in,  question  of  removal  of,  statement  (Dul- 
les), 639 
ICEM.     See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration 
ICJ.    See  International  Court  of  Justice 
IFC.     Bee  International  Finance  Corporation 
ILO.    See  Labor  Organization,  International 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  proposed  revision  of, 
President's    messages    to    Congress    and    statement 
(Dulles),  83,  275,  773 
Imports  (see  also  Trade)  : 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate  importation   of, 
181,  226,  440,  1038 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  removal  of  restrictions 

on  imports  from  dollar  area,  1048 
Import    privileges    for    nondiplomatic    personnel,    re- 
ciprocal, agreement  with  Paraguay,  1081 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention  on  temporary 

importation  of,  864 
U.S.  (see  also  Tariff  policy,  U.S.)  : 
Agricultural  commodities,  982,  983 
Asian,  chart,  614 
Benefits  from  increased  imports,  address   (Wilcox), 

980 
Brazilian,  importance  of,  337 
Dairy  products,  question  of  amending  proclamation 

limiting,  653 
Import  quotas,  address  (Coe),  432 
Japanese  textiles,  14,  638,  712,  728,  921 
Latin  American,  increase  in,  523 
Petroleum,  address  (Hoover),  959 
President's  economic  report  to   Congress,   excerpts, 

259,  261 
Strategic  materials,  U.S.  import  certificate,  378 
Western  Europe,  increases  from  dollar  area,  686,  1048 
India : 
Economic  development,  statements :  Allen,  878 ;  Dorsey, 

795 
Goa,    dispute    with    Portugal    concerning,    statements 

(Dulles),  465 
Heavy  water,  purchase  from  U.S.,  592 
International  Bank  loan,  795 

Tariff  concessions,  GATT,  renegotiation  with  U.S.,  26 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport,  agreement  with  U.S.,  announcement, 
text,  statement   (Cooper),  and  exchange  of  notes, 
264,  269,  317 


India — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  38,  953 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

International  Court  of  Justice,  statute  of  the,  ter- 
mination  of   declaration    recognizing   compulsory 
jurisdiction  deposited,  317 
OTC,  agreement  on,  38 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.  aid,  204,  205,  288,  349,  393,  598,  612 
U.S.  policy,  statement  (Dulles),  412 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.,  565 
Indian  Institute,  Inter-American,  meeting  and  U.S.  dele- 
gate, 862 
Indochina,    U.S.   position   on   Geneva   settlement,   state- 
ments (Dulles),  123,  156,  157 
Indonesia : 
Communist  aggression  in,  725 
Treaties,  agreement,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  469, 

487,  541 
Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
GATT,  amending  protocols,  356,  622 
U.S.  policy,  statement  (Dulles),  643 
Visit  of  President  to  U.S. : 

Announcement  and  statement  (Dulles),  803,  885 
Addresses,  statements,  remarks  (Eisenhower,  Nixon, 

Sukarno),  and  official  party,  927,  928,  934,  939 
Departure  letter   (Sukarno),  1005 
West  New  Guinea,  dispute  with  Netherlands  concern- 
ing, address  (Sukarno),  930 
Industrial  property,   convention    (1934)    for  the  protec- 
tion of,  440,  733 
Information,  exchange  of: 

International  organizations,   exchange  of  information 

by,  statement  (Wilcox),  483 
Turkish  press-control  law,  statement   (Dulles),  1065 
U.S.-Soviet  publications,  reciprocal  distribution  of,  18 
Views  of  Benjamiq  Franklin  on,  250,  251,  252 
Information  activities,  U.S.,  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1957,  excerpts  from  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress, 148,  152,  154 
Information   activities  of  Hungarian   Legation  in   U.S., 

suspension  by  U.S.,  246 
Information  Center,   U.S.,  Munich,  10th   anniversary  of 

Amerikahaus,  address  (Conant) ,  327 
Informational     media    guaranty     program,     agreements 
with— 
Bolivia,  578 ;  Israel,  207 
Inspection  proposals,  mutual.     See  under  Disarmament 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-American,  func- 
tions and  U.S.  members  of  Technical  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, 28 
Intelligence  Activities,  President's  Board  of  Consultants 
on  Foreign : 
Appointment  of  board,  announcement  and  letters  (Eis- 
enhower), 161 
Establishment  and  functions,  Executive  order,  340 
Interagency  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal, 

excerpt  from  report  by  study  group,  1019 
Interagency  Technical  Property  Committee  for  Defense, 
577 
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liter- American  convention  on  granting  of  political  rights 
to  women,  S65 

iter-American  Council  of  Jurists,  3d  meeting  on  terri- 
torial waters  and  related  matters,  U.S.  delegation 
and  action  taken,  224,  296 

iter-American  Cultural  Council,  2d  meeting,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 820 

iter-American  cultural  relations,  convention  on,  trans- 
mittal message  (Eisenhower),  report  (Hoover), 
summary  of  provisions,  and  text,  175,  219 

iter-American  Highway,  U.S.  aid  in  completion  of,  ad- 
dress (Holland),  1010 

iter-American  Indian  Institute,  meeting  and  U.S.  dele- 
gate, 862 

iter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  func- 
tions and  U.S.  members  of  Technical  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, 28 

iter-American  Ministers  of  Education,  2d  meeting  of, 
U.S.  delegation,  820 

iter-American  Oceanographic  Institute,  proposed  estab- 
lishment of,  896 

iter-American  port  and  harbor  conference,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 688 

iter-American  problems.    See  Latin  America 

ter-American  specialized  conference  on  conservation  of 
natural  resources:  the  continental  shelf  and  marine 
waters,  U.S.  delegation  and  action  taken,  487,  894 

iter-American  Travel  Congress,  6th  meeting,  U.S.  dele- 
gation and  article  (Kelly),  657, 1029 

iter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  910 

itergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration : 

Council  and  Executive  Committee,  3d  and  4th  sessions, 
U.S.  delegation  and  article  (Warren),  355,  944 

Transportation  of  refugees  to  U.S.,  468 

U.S.  contribution,  1078 

tergovernmental  Copyright  Committee,  meeting  and 
U.S.  delegate,  1036 

tergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
convention  on  the,  733 

iternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  See  Atomic 
Energy  Agency 

iternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(see  also  International  Finance  Corporation)  : 

Loans  to — 
Burma,  889;  Egypt,  proposed,  795;  Haiti,  889;  Hon- 
duras, 54;  India,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  795;  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa,  602 ;  Norway,  888 ;  Pakistan, 
795 

Reports  on  financial  activities,  300,  941 

ternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization: 

Establishment  and  functions,  481,  483 

Meeting  of  Assembly,  U.S.  delegation,  1079 

Protocol  concerning  meetings  of  Assembly,  1038 

iternational  Conference  on  Large  Electric  High-Tension 
Systems,  16th  session,  U.S.  delegation,  1037 

iternational  Cooperation  Administration  (see  also  Eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  and  Mutual  security)  : 

Escapee  program,  U.S.,  transfer  of  functions  from  ICA, 
announcement  and  Executive  order,  650 

Functions  and  relationship  to  State  Department,  state- 
ments  (Dulles),  120,  211 

General  counsel,  resignation,  658 

idex,  January  fo  June   7956 


International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  15th  plenary 

meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  863 
International  Court  of  Justice: 

Record  of  opinions  delivered  in  past  10  years,  742 
Statute  of,  declarations  recognizing  compulsory  juris- 
diction deposited,  317 
U.S.  claims  against  Czechoslovakia  and  Soviet  Union 
for  destruction  of  aircraft,  removal  of  applications, 
513 
International  Finance  Corporation  (see  also  International 
Bank) : 
Articles  of  agreement,  signatures,  73 
Establishment  and  functions,  92,  256 
Membership,  54,  98,  601 
International  Fisheries  Commission,  appropriations  re- 
quested for  U.S.  participation  in  fiscal  year  1957,  910 
International  Ice  Patrol.    See  North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada : 
Functions,  940 

Lake  Ontario,  levels  of,  discussions  and  U.S.  approval 
of  recommendations,  89,  91,  92 
International  Labor  Conference,  39th  session,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 1036 
International  Labor  Organization.    See  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, International 
International  Law  Commission,  100 
International  military  headquarters  (NAT),  protocol  on 

status  of,  73 
International  Monetary  Fund,  establishment  and  func- 
tions, 481,  483 
International  organizations,  protocol  concerning  applica- 
tion of  universal  copyright  convention  to  works  of, 
263 
International  Telecommunication  Union   (see  also  Tele- 
communications), establishment  and  functions,  481, 
483 
International  Understanding,  Working  Together  for,  ad- 
dress (Eisenhower),  915 
International  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tar- 
iffs, protocol  modifying  1890  convention  relating  to 
creation  of,  270,  355,  487 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad : 
Addresses :  Hoover,  1053 ;  Thibodeaux,  22,  23,  24 
Asia,  statement  (Jones),  391 
Brazilian  policy,  address  (Kubitschek),  88 
Latin  America,  address  and  article :  Culbertson,  Lederer, 

522,  524,  526 ;  Holland,  1006,  1007,  1008,  1012 
Need  for,  excerpt  from  President's  economic  report  to 

Congress,  253,  255,  256,  257,  259,  262 
Spain,  obstacles  to  U.S.  investments  in,  address  (John 
Lodge),  128 
Iran: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  207 
Economic  development  program,  address  and  statement : 

Allen,  876,  877 ;  Seager,  507 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  795 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  441 
Baghdad  Pact.    See  Baghdad  Pact 
Military  missions,  agreements  with  U.S.,  533 
U.S.  economic  assistance,  595 
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Iran — Continued 
U.S.  mutual  security  program,  statement   (Hollister), 

611 
U.S.  visa  applications  cut  off  for  escapees  residing  in, 
1024,  1063 
Iraq: 
Economic  situation,  address  (Seager),  507 
International  Bank  loan,  795 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agreement  with  U.K.  under  the  Baghdad  Pact,  17 
Baghdad  Pact.    See  Baghdad  Pact 
Geneva  conventions  (1949),  907 

Visas,  nonimmigrant  passport,  agreement  with  U.S. 
for  reciprocal  issuance  of,  1081 
U.S.  aid,  596 
Ireland : 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreements  with  U.S.,  564, 

578 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  290,  467,  560 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Irian  Barat.     See  West  New  Guinea. 
Isarabhakdi,  Vadhana,  406 
Ismay,  Lord,  126,  375,  376,  377 
Israel : 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.    See  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
Arms  supply  policy.    See  Arms  supply 
Economic  situation,  address  (Seager),  508 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  795 

Local  currencies  acquired  by  the  U.S.  in  Israel,  appoint- 
ment of  special  consultant  on  the  use  of,  207 
Military  action  against   Syria.     See  under  Near  and 

Middle  East 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  surpluses,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending 

1955  agreement,  317,  356 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.,  594 
Universal  postal  convention,  398 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.N.    responsibility    toward,    address    and    statement 

(Dulles),  639,  832 
U.S.  aid,  597 
U.S.  mutual  security  program,  statement   (Hollister), 

611 
U.  S.  policy,  address  and  letter  :  Dulles,  285 ;  Heath,  203 
Italy : 

Heavy  water,  purchase  from  U.S.,  592 

Imports  from  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions  on, 

1048 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural   surpluses,   agreements   with   U.S.,   181, 

622,  680 
Emergency  feeding  program,  agreement  with  U.S.,  865 
GATT,  amending  protocols,  622,  1081 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  regarding  finan- 
cial support,  533 
International  military  headquarters  (NAT),  protocol 

on  status  of,  73 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 
purposes,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  exchange  of,  104, 
577 
Status  of  forces  agreement  (NAT),  73 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.  mutual  security  aid,  continuation  of,  214 
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Italy — Continued 

U.S.  visa  applications  for  refugees  in,  cutoff  date  an- 
nounced, 16 
Visit  of  President  to  U.S.,  16,  331,  417 

Jacome,  Alexander  G.,  862 
Jackson,  William  H,  248 
Japan : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  467 
Communist  aggression  in,  and  U.S.  efforts  to  combat, 

724,  726 
Export-Import  Bank  credit  for  thermal-power  develop- 
ment, 888 
Nuclear  explosions  in  the  Pacific,  text  of  U.S.  note  con- 
cerning, 566 
Soviet  relations  with  Japan,  statements  (Dulles),  883, 

922 
Textile  exports  to  U.S.,  question  of  protective  restric- 
tions by  U.S.,  statements  (Dulles),  14,  638,  712,  921; 
texts  of  notes,  728 
Trade  problems,  address  (Eisenhower),  704 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreements  with  U.S.,  488 
Aircraft  assembly  or  manufacture,  agreement  with 

U.S.  for  program  of,  782 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

cooperation,  106 
Contributions  for  U.S.  services  and  supplies  in  Japan, 
agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  reduction  of,  821 
Copyright  convention,  universal,  and  protocols  1,  2, 

and  8,  263 
GATT,  protocol  on  terms  of  accession  of  Japan,  38, 

106,  270,  356,  782 
GATT,   6th  protocol   of  supplementary   concessions, 

1081 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreements  with  U.S.  for 
Japanese  contributions  for  U.S.  administrative  ex- 
penses, 356,  782 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 
purposes,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  exchange  of,  577 
578 
Peace  treaty,  106 

Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.N.  membership,  U.S.  and  Soviet  positions  on  question 

of,  13,  97,  113,  354 
U.S.  atomic  expert,  visit  to  Japan,  509 
Jerusalem,  U.S.  representations  against  mob  violence  in 

Jordan-occupied  sector,  85 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  164,  165,  451 
Johnston,  Eric,  121 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  U.S.,  invitation  to  visit  Soviet  Union, 

statement  (Dulles),  1066 
Jones,  Howard  P.,  388,  392 
Jordan : 
Economic  situation,  address  (Seager),  31,  507 
Palestine  refugees,  assistance  to,  33,  34 
Telecommunication    convention,    international    (1952), 

658 
U.S.  aid,  596 

U.S.  representations  against  mob  violence  in  Amman  and 
Jordan-occupied  sector  in  Jerusalem,  85 
Jordan,  Clarence  L.,  953 
Jordan,  Len,  90,  91 
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jngschlaeger,  Leon,  640 

.irists,  Inter-American  Council  of,  3d  meeting  on  terri- 
torial waters  and  related  matters,  U.S.  delegation 
and  action  taken,  224,  296 

istii'o,  International  Court  of.  See  International  Court 
of  Just  iio 

alijarvi.  Tliorsteu  V.,  1014 

apotsy,  Bela,  247 

atzen,  Bernard,  207 

ellogg-Briaud  Pact  of  1928,  664 

elly,  Henry  II..  223n,  637,  1029 

elly,  Isabel  T.,  862 

elly,  Sir  David,  126 

halidy,  Awni,  512n 

hrushehev,  Nikita,  84,  364,  365,  450,  496,  1064,  1069 

ilgore,  Sen.  Harley  Martin,  409 

:iuckhohn,  Clyde  K.,  651,  953 

ono,  Ichiro,  922 

orea : 

Communist  aggression  in,  U.S.  efforts  to  combat,  724, 

725,  787,  788 
U.N.  Command  protests  of  Chinese  Communist  violations 

of  armistice  agreement  and  withdrawal  of  NNSC 

teams  from  South  Korea,  texts  of  statement  and 

exchange  of  notes,  967,  970 
orea,  Republic  of : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  532,  533 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  270, 

317 
Naval  vessels,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  loan,  226 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  convention  of  the, 

398 
U.N.  membership,  question  of,  U.S.  position,  113 
U.S.  aid,  887 

U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  994 
iotschnig,  Walter  M.,  394,  395 
:rishna  Menon,  V.  K.,  457 
iubitschek  de  Oliveira,  Juscelino,  86,  335,  338 
:uznetsov,  Vasily  V.,  57,  59,  61,  62,  64,  65,  66 

■abor,  forced,  problem  of,  statement    (Baker)    and  text 

of  ECOSOC  resolution,  903,  906 
abor,  migratory,  agreement  with  Mexico  extending  1951 

agreement,  as  amended,  142 
abor  Conference,  International,  39th  session,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 1036 
abor  Organization,  International : 
Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, 5th  session,  U.S.  delegation,  864 
Coal  Mines  Committee,  6th  session,  U.S.  delegation,  821 
Convention   (1946)  for  partial  revision  of  conventions 

adopted  by  the  General  Conference,  622 
Establishment  and  functions,  481,  482,  483,  485 
Forced  Labor  Committee,  statement  (Baker)   concern- 
ing report  of  the,  903 
Governing  Body,  132d  session,  U.S.  delegation,  949 
^abouisse,  Henry  R.,  31,  32 
^ake  Ontario,  controlling  levels  of: 
Discussions  by  International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.- 
Canada, 92 

ndex,  January  to  June    J  956 


Lake  Ontario,  controlling  levels  of — Continued 

Recommendations,      approval     of,     letters      (Jordan, 
Hoover),  89, 91 
I.ange,  Halvard,  835 
Langer,  William  L.,  651,  953 
Laos: 
Communist  aggression  in,  724 
Economic  progress  in,  447 
Mekong  River,  request  for  ICA  survey,  52 
Telecommunication   convention,   international    (1952), 

782 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  994 
Latin  America   (see  also  Inter-American  and  individual 
countries)  : 
Communist  subversion  in,  efforts  to  overcome,  address 
and  statements:  Dulles,  200,  712,  713;  Nufer,  839 
Economic   and    trade    relations   with   U.S.,    addresses, 
article,   and    statement :  Culbertson   and    Lederer, 
521 ;  Holland,  174,  1006 
Foreign  Relations,  volume  on,  published,  733 
Hotel  development,  problems  of,  223 
Inter- American    cooperation,    address    (Milton    Eisen- 
hower), 682 
Pan   American  Day  and   Pan  American  Week,   1956, 

proclamation,  544,  683 
Panama  meeting  of  Presidents  of  American  Republics, 

880,  923,  925 
Spanish  policy  toward,  45 

U.N.  technical  assistance,  statement  (Bell),  486 
UNESCO  conference  on  education  in  Latin  America, 

U.S.  delegation,  781 
U.S.  mutual  security  program,  statement    (Hollister) 
and  President's  recommendations  to  Congress,  548 
613 
Law,   international,    development   of,   addresses :  Dulles, 

741,  743 ;  Phleger,  663 ;  Wilcox,  847 
Law  Commission,  International,  100 
Lawrence,  Edward  W.,  225 
Lawrence,  John,  509 
League  of  Nations,  740,  809 
Lebanon : 

Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.,  594 

Earthquake  disaster  in,  texts  of  messages  (Eisenhower, 

Hoover),  565 
Economic  situation,  address  (Seager),  508 
International  Bank  loan,  795 
U.S.  aid,  596 

Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Lederer,  Walther,  521 
Legislation.    See  under  Congress 
Legislation,   State,  concerning  Japanese  textile  imports 

to  U.S.,  712,  728 
Leninism,  Problems  of,  statements  (Dulles),  642,  643 
Less  developed  countries.    See  Underdeveloped  countries 
Libby,  Willard  F.,  209 
Liberia : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  637 

Technical  assistance  and  cooperation,  agreement  with 

U.S.,  356 
Universal  copyright  convention  and  protocols  1  and  2, 

865 
U.S.  aid,  597 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
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Library  of  Congress : 

Fitzpatrick  letters,  presentation  by  Irish  Prime  Min- 
ister, 562,  563 
Franklin  Commemorative  Medal,  presentation,  249 
Libya : 

Customs  tariffs,  convention  creating  international  un- 
ion for  publication   of,   regulations  of  execution, 
final  declarations,  and  protocol,  355 
Relief  supplies  and  packages,  agreement  with  U.S.  pro- 
viding for  duty-free  entry  and  tax  exemption,  142 
U.S.  aid,  598,  680 

World  Meteorological  Organization,  convention  of  the, 
141 
Lighter-flints  escape-clause  case,  deferment,  353 
Lightner,  E.  Allan,  Jr.,  954 

Literary  and  artistic  works,  protection  of.    See  Copyright 
Liu  Yung-ming,  52 
Lloyd,  Selwyn,  234,  235 
Lo  Jui-ching,  904 

Loans,  U.N.    See  International  Bank 

Loans,  U.S.  (see  also  Export-Import  Bank),  reduction  dur- 
ing 1954,  excerpt  from  President's  economic  report 
to  Congress,  262 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Jr. : 
Correspondence : 

Atomic  energy,  radiation  effects  on  human  health, 

transmission  of  report  to  U.N.,  1078 
Balloon  flights  over  Eastern  Europe,  428 
General  Assembly,  note  concerning  opening  date  of 

11th  session,  819 
Palestine  question,  627 
U.S.  foreign  economic  policy,  117w 
Statements : 
Atomic  energy  as  a  factor  in  economic  development, 

816 
Atomic  energy  library,  presentation  to  U.N.,  656 
Cyprus  question,  457 
Disarmament,  U.S.  and  U.N.  positions,  55,  61,  66,  69, 

97,  222 
Israeli  military  action  against  Syria,  U.S.  position, 

103, 182 
Moroccan  question,  454 
Palestine  question,  627,  722,  1025 
United  Nations,  admission  of  new  members,  97,  354 
Lodge,  John,  43, 126,  379 
Looney,  Warren  F.,  890 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.,  70,  99, 117w,  984 
Luxembourg : 
T5ATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  733,  1080, 

1081 
Imports  from  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions  on, 

1048 
Trade   Cooperation,   Organization   for,   agreement  on, 

1080 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  226 
U.S.   Mission   to  the  European   Coal   and    Steel   Com- 
munity, established  in  Luxembourg,  441 
Lynn,  Albert  L.  1079 
Lyon,  Cecil  B.,  805 

Muf  ].)ifrHon,  Sir  John,  691 
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Malaya,  Federation  of: 

Communist  aggression  in,  724 
Independence,  U.K.  assurance  of,  347 
Mann,  Thomas  C,  226 
Mansfield,  Sen.  Mike,  14 
Mao  Tse-tung,  904 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental, 

convention,  733 
Marler,  George  C,  981 

Marshall  Islands,  petition  requesting  cessation  of  nuclear 
tests  in  the  Pacific,  statement  (Gerig),  U.S.  observa- 
tions, letter  (Macpherson),  and  text  of  petition,  689, 
691,  692 
Martin  Artajo,  Alberto,  248,  633,  666 
Martino,  Gaetano,  331,  835 
Marton,  Andrew,  247 
Marton,  Ilona,  247 

Matsu  and  Quemoy  Islands,  defense  of,  statement  (Dul- 
les), 155,  156 
Matthews,  H.  Freeman,  694 
Mayer,  Rene\  15,  241,  282,  288 
Mayo,  Charles  W.,  210 
Mcintosh,  Dempster,  658 
McLain,  Marvin  L.,  947,  1017 
McLeod,  Scott,  355 
Meany,  George,  679 
Mekong  River,  ICA  survey  of,  52 
Melas,  George  V.,  457 
Memorials,  war,  agreement  with  France  relating  to  grants 

of  land  located  in  France,  694 
Menderes,  Adnan,  456 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  865 
Merrow,  Rep.  Chester  E.,  99, 117w,  138 
Message  of  America,  address  (Eisenhower),  633 
Meteorological  Organization,  World: 
Convention  of  the,  141,  398 
Establishment  and  functions,  481,  483 
Meteorology : 

Meteorological  balloons.    See  Balloons 
Rawinsonde   observation   stations,   agreements  with — 
Colombia,  782 ;  France,  733 
Mexico : 

Heads  of  Government  meeting  (U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico). 

See  Heads  of  Government  meeting 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
Cultural  property,  convention  for  protection  in  event 

of  armed  conflict,  952 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 
Migratory  labor,  agreement  with  U.S.  extending  1941 

agreement,  as  amended,  142 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
White  slave  traffic,  agreement  for  repression  of,  578 
Middle  East.    See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Migratory  labor,  agreement  with  Mexico  extending  1951 
agreement,  as  amended,  142 
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ilitary  assistance  (aee  also  Military  missions,  Mutual  de- 
fense, an,!  .Mutual  security) : 
Agreement  with  Spain  providing  Cor  military  equipment, 

address  <  John  Lodge ) .  45,  IT 
Agreements  regarding  disposition  of  equipment,  materi- 
als, and  property,  with — 
Colombia.  684;  Philippines,  622;  Uruguay,  994;  Viet- 
Nam,  694 
ilitary  bases  : 
Spain,  agreement  with  U.S.,  address  (John  Lodge),  45, 

46,47.  is 
U.S.  position,  statement  (Lodge),  59 
ilitary  blueprints,  President  Eisenhower's  proposals  for 
exchange.    See  under  Disarmament :  Aerial  inspection 
ilitary  cemeteries,  agreements  with — 
France,  relating  to  grants  of  land  located  in  France,  694 
Netherlands,  extending  1947  agreement,  658 
[ilitary  dependents'  housing  and  tobacco,  agreement  with 

U.K.,  10S1 
[ilitary  headquarters,  international  (NAT),  protocol  on 

status  of,  73 

iilitary  information,  exchange  of.    See  Disarmament 
[ilitary  missions,  U.S.,  agreements  with — 
Honduras,  994 ;  Iran,  533 ;  Peru,  578 
[ilitary   program,    U.S.     See   Mutual    defense,    Mutual 

security,  awl  National  defense 
ills,  Sheldon  T.,  658 
:txed  Armistice  Commission,   Syrian-Israeli,  functions, 

statement  (Lodge),  182 
ixed  Board  dealing  with  prisoners  involved  in  German 

war  crimes,  appointment  of  U.S.  member,  210 
[offat,  Douglas  Maxwell,  398 

[ohammed  V,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  454,  466,  467,  501,  667 
^olotov,  Vyacheslav,  453 
Monaco : 

Industrial  property,  convention   (1934)  for  the  protec- 
tion of,  733 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  the  production,  trade 

and  use  of,  865 
[onetary  Fund.  International,  establishment  and  func- 
tions, 481,  483 
ionnet,  Jean,  126 
[oore,  John  Bassett,  665 
[orales-Carrion,  Arturo,  820 
[orocco : 

Extraterritorial  rights  in,  U.S.  policy  on,  204 
Independence  of : 

French-Moroccan  declaration,  466 
Spanish-Moroccan  declaration,  667 
U.S.  and  French  policies,  address  (Dillon),  553,  554 
U.S.  policy,  article  (Howard),  453 
World  Health  Organization,  constitution,  1038 
[orton,  Thruston  B.,  356 
otion  picture  films,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic  of 

Germany  regarding  tariff  concession,  text,  814 
[uccio,  John  J.,  226 
tneller,  Helmut,  880 

uenster  Peace  Medal,  presentation,  880 
urphy,  Robert : 
Addresses  and  statement: 

A  Crucial  Contest  With  the  Communist  World,  556 
For  a  Better  World,  371 


Murphy.  Robert— Continued 

Addresses  and  statement — Continued 

Mutual   Security,   Maintaining   the   Strength  of  the 

Free  World  Through,  963 
NATO,  The  Foundations  of,  644 
The  New  Soviet  Diplomatic  Offensive,  168 
Soviet  Reappraisal  of  Stalin,  719 
Career  ambassador,  694 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  (see  also  Military 
missions),  with — 
China,  Republic  of,  disposition  of  equipment  and  mate- 
rials, 994 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  73,  74,  162 
Japan,  agreements  for  Japanese  financial  contributions, 

356,  782 
Pakistan,  construction  agreement,  1038 
Philippines,  military  and  economic  assistance,  amend- 
ing and  supplementing  1955  agreement,  821 
Mutual  defense  treaties  and  agreements  (see  also  Baghdad 
Pact,  Collective  security,  Mutual  security,  National 
defense,    North   Atlantic   Treaty    Organization,   and 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization)  : 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information,  exchange  of, 
agreements  with — 
Belgium,    Greece,    Italy,   Netherlands,   Norway,   and 
U.K.,  104,  577 ;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  104, 
142,  577 ;  Japan,  104,  577,  578 ;  Turkey,  952,  953 
Radar  stations,  agreements  with  Canada  providing  for 
establishment  and  operation  of,  74 
Mutual  security  and  other  assistance  programs  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,  Economic  and  technical  aid, 
Military  assistance,  and  Mutual  defense)  : 
Address,  article,  and  statements :  Dorsey,  793 ;  Dulles, 
199,  211,  214,  871,  1000 ;  Eisenhower,  1004 ;  Hoover, 
550 ;  Murphy,  963 
Asia,  address  and  statement :  Dulles,  540 ;  Robertson,  723 
Defense  support  to — 
Pakistan,  797 ;  Spain,  45,  46,  47,  48,  678 ;  Yugoslavia, 
348,  679 
Europe,  statement   (Elbrick),  674 

Near  East,  South  Asia  and  Africa,  article  and  state- 
ment :  Allen,  875 ;  Howard,  510,  593 
Outline  of  1957  mutual   security  program,   statement 

(Hollister)  and  charts,  605 
Philippines,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending  and  supple- 
menting 1955  agreement  relating  to  military  as- 
sistance, 821 
President's  messages  and  letter  to  Congress  concerning : 
Budget  message,  147,  148,  149,  150,  151,  152 
Economic  report,  256 

Recommendations  for  1957  program,  545,  1003 
State  of  the  Union  message,  82 
Relationship  of  national  security  to,  statement  (Dulles) , 
787 

NAC.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Narcotic  drugs.     See  Drugs,  narcotic 
Nasser,  Col.  Gamal  Abdel,  640,  642,  923 
NAT.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1078 

National  Archives,  access  policy  regarding  State  Depart- 
ment records,  344 
National  day  of  Poland,  803 
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National  defense  and  security  (see  also  Collective  security, 
Mutual  defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Civil     defense,     development     under     NATO,     article 

(Howard),  377 
President's  messages  to  Congress  concerning,  82,  148 
Relationship   to   mutual   security   program,    statement 

(Dulles),  787 
U.S.  budget,  national  security  considerations  in  the  for- 
mulation of,  statement   (Dulles),  1G0 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  469 
National  origins  method  of  admitting  aliens  to  U.S.,  pro- 
posed legislative  changes,  275 
Nationalism,  address  and  statement  concerning:  Allen, 

717 ;  Sukarno,  929,  935,  936 
NATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Natural  resources :  continental  shelf  and  marine  waters. 

See  Territorial  waters 
Natural   wealth    and    resources,   permanent   sovereignty 

over,  U.S.  position,  70,  71 
Naval  mission,  agreement  with  Peru  extending  1940  agree- 
ment, 578 
Navigation,  friendship,  and  commerce  treaties : 

Importance    to    American    business    abroad,    address 

(Thibodeaux),  23 
Treaties  with — 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  907 ;  Netherlands,  621, 
622 ;  Nicaragua,  174, 181 
Neal,  Jack  D.,  954 

Near  and  Middle  East   (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.    See  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
Arms  shipments  to.    See  Arms  supply 
Baghdad  Pact.    See  Baghdad  Pact 
Communist  threat  of  subversion,  203 
Economic   situation,    addresses :    Dulles,    122 ;    Seager, 

506 
Israeli  military  action  against  Syria : 

Article  and  statement :   Dulles,  121 ;  Howard,  463 
U.N.  action,  statements  (Lodge)  and  Security  Council 

resolution,  182,  183 
U.S.  position,  statement  (Lodge),  103 
Relationship  to  Atlantic  Community,  address  (Dulles), 

831 
Relaxing  tensions  in,  efforts  toward,  address  and  state- 
ments :  Dulles,  12,  368, 922, 924 ;  Wilcox,  368 
Tripartite  meeting  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France)  on  situation  in, 

233, 286 
U.S.   aid,   article   and   statements :    Dorsey,   792,   794 ; 

Dulles,  9,  10, 11, 12, 14 ;  White,  367 
U.S.  mutual  security  program: 

President's  recommendations  to  Congress,  547,  548 
Statements  and  address:  Allen,  875,  876;  Dulles,  788, 
1000;  Hollister,  609,  611 
U.S.  policy : 
Address,  article,  and  statements :  Dulles,  412,  639,  641, 
648,    710,    714,    749;    Hagerty,    668;    Heath,    202; 
Howard,  452,  510,  593 
Exchange   of   correspondence    (Dulles,    Members   of 
House  of  Representatives),  285,  286 
D.S.  U.K.  policy: 

Address  (Aldrlch),  70!) 
Joint  statement  (Eisenhower,  Eden),  233 
i.  Jawabarlal,  566 
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Nepal : 
Economic  development,  statement  (Allen),  878,  879 
U.S.  aid,  348,  599 
Netherlands : 

Imports  from  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions  on, 

1048 
Tariff  concessions  to  U.S.,  GATT,  renegotiation  on  be- 
half of  Benelux  countries,  350,  351 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport,  agreement  with  U.S.,  negotiations,  378, 

650 
Aircraft,  imported,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to 

certificates  of  airworthiness,  1038 
American  war  graves,  agreement  with  U.S.  extending 

1947  agreement,  658 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.  S.  for 

cooperation,  106 
Atomic  information,   agreement  between  parties  to 

NAT  for  cooperation,  106 
Civil    aviation    con-vention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
Friendship,   commerce   and   navigation,   treaty  with 

U.S.,  621,  622 
GATT,  amending  protocols,  622,  953,  1081 
Ice   Patrol,    North    Atlantic,    agreement    concerning 

financial  support  of,  398 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 
purposes,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  exchange  of,  104, 
577 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
West  New  Guinea,  dispute  with  Indonesia  concerning, 
address  (Sukarno),  930 
Netherlands  Antilles,  renegotiation  with  U.S.  of  GATT 

tariff  concessions,  26 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  (Korea),  with- 
drawal of  teams  from  South  Korea,  statement  and 
exchange  of  notes,  967,  970 
Neutrality : 

Spanish  policy  during  World  War  II,  45 
Views  on,  address  and  statements:  Dulles,  999,  1064; 
Eisenhower,  1004 
New  Guinea,  convention  to  facilitate  importation  of  com- 
mercial samples  and  advertising  materials,  extension 
to,  440 
New  Zealand : 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  1071, 

1081 
GATT,  amending  protocols,  38,  622,  953 
Tariff  concessions,  GATT,  renegotiation  with  U.S.,  26,  27 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Newman,  John  Henry  Cardinal,  371 
Nicaragua : 

Tariff  concessions,  GATT,  renegotiation  with  U.S.,  26, 

27 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  treaty  with 

U.S.,  174,  181 
Friendship  agreements  with  Costa  Rica,  339 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Political   rights   to   women,   inter-American  conven- 
tion on  granting  of,  865 
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aragua — Continued 
Yeaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  anil  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  »>f  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Wheal  agreement,  international,  907 
:on,  Richard  M .,  addresses  and  statements: 
Irazilian-U.S.  friendship,  335 
Brazilian  Vice  President,  visit  to  U.S.,  803 
Preedoin,  A  Peaceful  Crusade  for,  1043 
ndonesian  President,  visit  to  U.S.,  927 
rish  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  560 
talian  President,  visit  to  U.S.,  417 
Itate  Department  honor  awards  ceremony,  6th  annual, 

812 

SC.    £<  c  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 
Ian,  Charles  P..  689 
n-self-governing    territories.     See     Self-determination 

and  Trust  territories 
rstad,  Gen.  Lauris,  757,  758 
rth  Africa    (see  also   individual  countries),  U.S.  and 

French  policies  in,  address  (Dillon),  553 
rth  Atlantic  Council : 
functions,  article  (Howard),  376 

Jeeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Paris,  announcement, 
address  and  statements  (Dulles),  letter  (Eisen- 
hower), and  text  of  communique,  791,  831,  835,  836 
Resolution,   retirement   and   appointment  of   Supreme 

Allied  Commander,  Europe,  757 
rth  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  agreement  regarding  financial 
support,  current  actions,  105,  106,  181,  317,  398,  533 
rth  Atlantic  Treaty : 

atomic  information,  agreement  between  parties  for 
cooperation,  current  actions,  73,  106,  226,  622,  688 
nternational  military  headquarters,  protocol  on  status 

of,  73 

National  representatives  and  international  staff,  agree- 
ment on  status,  994 
Status  of  forces  agreement,  73 

J.S.-British  views  concerning,  joint  statement  (Eisen- 
hower, Eden),  232 
rth  Atlantic  Treaty  Oganization : 

Addresses  and  statements:  Dulles,  706,  747,  832,  1066, 
1069;  Eden,  240;  Gronchi,  420;  Gruenther,  332; 
Murphy,  644 

Agreements  and  protocol.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Appointment  of  Senator  George  as  personal  representa- 
tive and  special  ambassador  of  President  to  NATO, 
836,  879,  881,  882 
Cyprus,  question  of  NATO  administration  of,  713 
fellowship  awarded,  649 

Forces  stationed  in  Germany  (NATO),  question  of  Ger- 
man financial  contributions  to,  statement  (Dulles), 
280 
[mportance  of,  joint  communique  (Adenauer,  Dulles), 

1047 

"fonmilitary  aspects,  development  of,  addresses  and 
statement:  Eisenhower,  917;  Dulles,  413,  925,  926 
Progress  of,  and  Soviet  efforts  to  destroy,  statement 

(Elbrick),  674,  675,  676 
Seminar  on  international  problems  for  representatives 
of  NATO,  announcement,  125 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — Continued 

Soviet  support  of  the  principles  of  NATO,  U.S.  views  on 

address  by  Winston  Churchill,  837,  884,  8S6 
Spain,  question  of  membership,  748 
Supreme  Allied   Commander,  Europe,   retirement  and 
appointment  of,  statement,  NAC  announcement  and 
resolution,  and  letters  (Eisenhower),  756 
U.S.  mutual  security  program,  address    (Dulles)    and 
President's  messages  to  Congress,  151,  547,  1001 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  countries,  U.S.  visa 
applications  cut  off  for  escapees  residing  in,  1024, 1003 
"Northern  tier"  pact.     See  Baghdad  Pact 
Norway : 

International  Bank  loan,  888 

Tariff  concessions  by  U.S.,  GATT,  announcement  and 

memorandum  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  125 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
GATT,  protocol  on  terms  of  accession  of  Japan,  106 
GATT,   6th   protocol   of  supplementary   concessions, 

1081 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  regarding  fi- 
nancial support,  181 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 
purposes,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  exchange  of,  104, 
577 
Plant  protection  convention,  international,  907 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Nuclear  energy.    See  Atomic  energy 
Nufer,  Albert  F.,  839,  865 
Nutting,  Sir  Anthony,  456,  924 
Nyasaland.    See  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of 

OAS.    See  Organization  of  American  States 
O'Boyle,  Archbishop  Patrick  A.,  372 

Oceanographic  Institute,  Inter-American,  proposed  estab- 
lishment of,  896 
OEEC.    See  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooper- 
ation 
Oils  and  oilseeds,  U.S.  export  prospects,  1020, 1022 
"Open  sky"  proposals  for  aerial  inspection.     See  under 

Disarmament 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade,  and 

use  of,  865 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  : 

European  stability,  OEEC  contribution  to,  joint  state- 
ment (Eisenhower,  Eden),  232 
Functions,  232,  833,  1074 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.    See  Trade  Coopera- 
tion, Organization  for 
Organization  of  American  States  : 

Charter,  ratification  deposited  by  Argentina,  782 
Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  dispute,  Council's  role  in  medi- 
ation, 339 
Development  of,  address  (Dulles),  835 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists,  3d  meeting,  224,  296 
65th  anniversary,  683 

OTC.    See  Trade  Cooperation,  Organization  for 
Outer  Mongolia,  question  of  U.N.  membership,  97,  113 
Pact  of  mutual  cooperation.    See  Baghdad  Pact 
Pact  of  Paris  (1928),  740 
Padmore,  George  Arthur,  637 
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Pakistan : 

Economic  development,  article  and  statement :  Allen, 

878,  879 ;  Dorsey,  796 
International  Bank  loan,  795 
Republic  clay,  texts  of  letter  and  messages  (Eisenhower, 

Dulles),  565 
SEATO.    See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Tariff  concessions,  GATT,  renegotiation  with  U.S.,  26,  27 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  488, 

578 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.,  594 
Baghdad  Pact.    See  Baghdad  Pact 
Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
Construction  agreement  with  U.S.,  1038 
GATT,   proces  verbal   and   amending  protocols,   38, 

1080,  1081 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Parcel  post,  agreement  with  U.S.  concerning  exchange 
of,  and  regulations  for  execution  of  the  agreement, 
181 
Passport  visas  and  visa  fees,  agreement  with  U.S. 

revising  agreement  relating  to,  142 
Trade  Cooperation,  Organization  for,  agreement  on, 
1080 
U.S.  aid,  53,  569,  598 
U.S.  mutual  security  program,  384,  612 
Visit  of  U.S.  atomic  expert,  509 
Palestine  question.    See  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1956,  proc- 
lamation, 544 
Pan    American    Institute    of    Geography    and    History, 
U.S.  delegate  to  1st  meeting  of  Directing  Council,  994 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  469 
Panama : 

Geneva  Conventions  (1949),  907 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Visas,  nonimmigrant,  agreement  with  U.S.,  1038 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Panama  meeting  of  Presidents  of  American  Republics, 

880,  923,  925 
Papagos,  Alexander,  456 

Papua,    international   convention    to   facilitate   importa- 
tion of  commercial  samples  and  advertising  materials, 
extension  to,  440 
Paraguay : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  804,  907 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 

Import  privileges  for  nondiplomatic  personnel,  recip- 
rocal, agreement  with  U.S.,  1081 
Postal    Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Parcel  post  agreements  with — 
Pakistan,  concerning  exchange  of  parcel  post,  and  regu- 
lations for  execution,  181 
Spain,  668 
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Parsons,  J.  Graham,  994 
Passports  (see  also  Visas)  : 

Passport  regulations,  revisions  in,  129 
Validation  of  passports  for  American  citizens  to  travel 
to  Hungary,  248 
Pastore,  Sen.  John  O.,  97,  117m 

Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense  pur- 
poses, agreements  for  exchange  of,  with — 
Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  U.K., 
104,  577 ;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  104,  142, 
577  ;  Japan,  104,  577,  578 ;  Turkey,  952,  953 
Patents,  protection  of  American  rights  abroad,  address 

(Thibodeaux),  24 
Patterson,  Jefferson,  658 
Patterson,  Morehead,  4,  210 
Pauley,  Edwin  W.,  596m. 
Peace : 
Addresses  and  remarks :  Dulles,  739,  999 ;  Eisenhower, 

3,699 
NATO  efforts  for,  address  and  article:  Gruenther,  332; 

Howard,  375 
SEATO  efforts  for,  447,  450 

U.S.  and  Soviet  desires  for,  exchange  of  letters  (Eisen- 
hower, Bulganin)  and  draft  Soviet  treaty  with  U.S., 
191, 193, 194, 195 
U.S.  and  world  efforts  for,  addresses  and  statements: 
Dulles,    84,   368,    542;    Eden,   235,   239,    240,   241; 
Eisenhower,  80,  81,  82,  373 ;  Hoover,  323 ;  Robertson, 
807,  808  ;  Wilcox,  847 
Peace  Medal  of  the  city  of  Muenster,  Germany,  presenta- 
tion of,  880 
Peace  treaty,  Japan,  106 

Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.    See  Disputes  and  "Re- 
nunciation of  force" 
Pearson,  Lester  B.,  835, 1066 
Peaslee,  Amos  J.,  186 
Pedersen,  Richard  F.,  990 
Pepper,  Sen.  George  Wharton,  664 
Perkins,  George  Wj,  376 

Personnel,    Public   Committee   on,    report   released,  248 
Persons,  exchange  of.    See  East-West  contacts  and  Edu- 
cational exchange 
Peru : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreements  with  U.S.,  847,  994 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

cooperation,  226 
Debts,  German  external,  agreement  on,  226 
Educational  exchange,  agreement  with  U.S.,  815,  865 
GATT,   6th  protocol   of  supplementary  concessions, 

1081 
Geneva  conventions  (1949),  907 
IlfC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 
Naval  mission,  agreement  with  U.S.  extending  1940 

agreement,  578 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Voluntary  agency  relief,  agreement  with  U.S.  amend- 
ing 1954  agreement,  821 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
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J.S.  aid,  887 

'.s.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  994 

rolenm   Imports,   problem  of,  address   (Hoover),  959 

ilippines : 

■tan  Nuclear  Center,  site  for,  544 

treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Civil    aviation    convention,    International,    protocol 
amending,  1038 

Copyright  convention,  universal,  263 

Military   assistance,    agreement   with    U.S.,   622,   821 

Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
J.S.  aid.  568,  728,  772,  788 

T.S.   Ambassador,   resignation    (Ferguson),   733;   con- 
firmation (Nnfer),  868 
r.S.  relations  with,  750 
Hips,  Christopher  H.,  225,  948,  1077 
lager,  Herman,  663 
lay,  Antoine,  454 
leau,  Christian.  241,  638 
ikerton,  Lowell  C,  694 

nt  protection  convention,  international,  311,  907,  1080 
biscite  in   British   Togoland,  U.N.  action,  statements 

(Bell,  Gerig)   and  General  Assembly  resolution,  37, 

98.  100,  102 
and : 

National  day,  803 

Repatriation  activities  in  U.S.,  text  of  U.S.  note  of  pro- 
test, 802 

U.S.  visa  applications  for  certain  refugees,  cutoff  date 
announced,  940 
iomyelitis  epidemic  in  Argentina,  U.S.  aid,  469,  527 
itical  rights  to  women,  inter-American  convention  on 

granting  of,  865 
itecorvo,  Bruno,  1046 

t  and  harbor  conference,  inter-American,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 688 
tugal: 
ioa,     dispute     with     India     concerning,     statements 

(Dulles),  405 
mports  from  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions  on, 

1048 
'reaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 
amending,  1038 

Iberian  defense  pact  with  Spain.  45 

International  Court  of  Justice,  statute  of,  declaration 
recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  deposited,  317 

Surplus    agricultural    commodities,    agreement   with 
U.S.,  1038 

Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
tal  convention,  universal,  current  actions,  73,  141,  398, 

994 
tal  Union,  Universal,  establishment  and  functions,  481, 

483 
tal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention  of 

the,  agreements  relative  to  parcel  post,  money  orders, 

and  provisions  regarding  airmail,  current  actions,  398 
iltry,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for 

sale,  28 
rer  Conference,  World,  meeting  and  U.S.  delegation, 

1078 


President's  Board  of  Consultants  on  Foreign  Intelligence 
Activities : 
Appointment    of    board,    announcement    and    letters 

( Elsenhower),  161 
Establishment  and  functions,  Executive  order,  340 
Presidents  of  American  Republics,  Panama  meeting  of, 

880,  923,  925 
Press,  freedom  of  the : 
Brazilian  policy,  87,  88 
Turkish  press-control  law,  1065 
Prisoners  in  German  war  crimes  cases,  appointment  of 

U.S.  members  of  Mixed  Board,  210 
Prisoners  of  war,  Geneva  convention  relative  to  treat- 
ment of,  907 
Private    bills   for   relief   of   aliens,    proposed    legislative 

changes,  276 
Problems  of  Leninism,  statement  (Dulles),  642,  643 
Prochnow,  Herbert  V.,  184,  226,  529,  531 
Proclamations  by  the  President: 

Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1956,  544 
Tariff  negotiations  (1956)  at  Geneva,  1057 
Trade  agreement  with  Ecuador  (1938),  extension,  180 
Tuna  canned  in  brine,  increased  duty  on  imports,  654 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Year,  806 
World  trade  week,  1956,  686 
Propaganda,  Communist : 

Combating,   by   means   of  Radio   Free   Europe,   letter 

(Eisenhower),  636 
Efforts   to   combat  in    U.N.   and   specialized   agencies, 

statement  (Wilcox),  485 
Soviet  treatment  of  President's  letter  to  Premier  Bul- 
ganin,  279 
Propaganda  balloons.     See  Balloons 

Property,  cultural,  convention  and  protocol  for  protection 
in  event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  execu- 
tion, 440 
Property,  industrial,  convention  for  the  protection  of,  440 
Property  in  Austria,  seized  by  Germans  during  World  War 

II,  claims  for  restitution,  49 
Property   rights   and   interests  in   Germany,   charter  of 

Arbitral  Commission  on,  106 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  report  released,  248 
Publications : 

Amerika,   proposed   distribution  in   U.S.S.R.,   texts   of 

notes,  18 
Congress,  lists  of  current  legislation  of  foreign  policy, 

252,  471,  570,  775,  810,  851,  893,  983,  1024,  1053 
State  Department : 
Documents    on    German   Foreign   Policy,    1918-1945 
(The  War  Years,  March  18,  1940-June  22,  1940), 
released,  954 
Far  Eastern  records,  access  and  publication  policies, 

343 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  published : 

1938,  vol.  V  (The  American  Republics),  733 

1939,  vol.  I  (General),  441 

Lists  of  recent  releases,  74, 142,  318,  357,  442,  488,  534, 
578,  734,  825,  866,  954,  1081 
United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  71,  104,  181, 
225,  310,  440,  693,  859,  902,  1037 
Puerto    Rico,    teacher    development    workshop,    article 

(Russell),  778 
Pushkin,  Georgi,  48 
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Quenioy    and    Matsu    Islands,    defense    of,    statement 
(Dulles),  155,  156 

Radar  stations  in  Canada,  agreements  with  Canada  pro- 
viding for  establishment  and  operation  of,  74 
Radiation,  atomic,  effects  on  human  health.     See  under 

Atomic  energy,  radiation  effects 
Radio  broadcasting  to  Soviet  Union,  statement  (Dulles), 

284 
Radio  in  the  American  Sector  (RIAS),  Berlin,  10th  anni- 
versary, 242 
Railway  system  in  India,  U.S.  aid  in  developing,  205,  206 
Randall,  Clarence  B.,  171,  595 
Randall,  Robert  H.,  994 

Rawinsonde  observation  stations,  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of,  agreements  with — 
Colombia,  on  island  of  San  Andres,  782 
France,  on  island  of  Guadeloupe,  733 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  263,  351,  352 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 

See  International  Bank 
Refugee  Fund,  United  Nations : 

Executive  Committee,  U.S.  delegates  to  2d  and  3d  ses- 
sions, 225,  948 
U.S.  contributions,  590,  1077 
Refugee  Relief  Act,  468,  775,  1063 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons : 
Arab  refugee  problem : 

Address,  article,  letter,  and  statements :  Bergus,  503, 
504 ;  Dulles,  286,  287,  369 ;  Howard,  458,  597 ;  Wads- 
worth,  31,  32,  35 
General  Assembly  resolution,  33 
U.N.  action,  98 
Copyright  convention,  protocol  concerning  application 
of  convention  to  works  of  stateless  persons  and 
refugees,  263 
East  Germany,  refugees  from,  address  (Hoover),  292 
Escapee  program,  U.S.,  650,  1024 

ICEM.     See   Intergovernmental   Committee  for   Euro- 
pean Migration 
Right  of  asylum : 
U.N.  action  and  statement  (Blaustein),  99 
U.S.  policy,  939 
U.S.  program  for  relief : 
President's  recommendations  to  Congress,  548 
Public  Advisory  Group,  appointments,  679 
Statement  (Phillips),  1077 

Viet-Nam,  U.S.  aid  for  refugee  resettlement,  208 
U.S.   visa    applications,   cutoff   dates   announced.     See 
under  Visas 
Relief,  voluntary  agency,  agreement  with  Peru  amending 

1954  agreement,  821 
Relief  and   rehabilitation.     See  Refugees  and  displaced 

persons.  Economic  aid,  and  individual  countries 
Relief  and  Works  Agency,  U.N.,  aid  to  Palestine  refugees, 

81,  88 
Relief  supplies  and  packages,  agreement  with  Libya  pro- 
viding for  duty-free  entry  and  tax  exemption,  142 
"Renunciation  of  force"  principle,  discussions  at  Geneva 
ambassadorial  talks,   164,  166,  166,  167,  451,   1070 
Repatriation  activities  of  Poland  in  U.S.,  text  of  U.S.  note 
of  protest,  802 
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Representation  allowances,  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 

1957,  909 
Research  reactor  agreement  with  Germany,  discussions  on, 

joint  announcement,  92 
Resolution  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  895,  897  (text) 
Reyes,  Narciso,  406 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of : 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  materials,  inter- 
national  convention   to   facilitate   importation  of, 
1038 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  552 
GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  622,  1081 
Tariff  concessions  to  U.S.,  GATT,  renegotiation  of,  262 
RIAS.     See  Radio  in  the  American  Sector 
Rice: 

Distribution  of  surpluses  for  use  in  domestic  and  over- 
seas programs,  53 
Rice-for-technicians,  proposed  agreement  with  Burma, 

569 
U.S.  export  prospects,  1019,  1020,  1022 
U.S.  shipments  to  Pakistan,  569 
Richards,  Arthur  L.,  356 
Road  traffic,  convention  on,  with  annexes  and  protocol, 

317,  355 
Robertson,  Walter  S.,  279,  543,  723,  805,  972 
Rockefeller,  Nelson  A.,  248 
Roddis,  Louis,  509 
Rodriguez  Altamirano,  Mario,  295 
Rollman,  Tony,  241 
Root,  Elihu,  739 
Ruanda-Urundi : 

Political  and  economic  developments  (Gerig),  438 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  extension 
to,  782 
Rubber,  question  of  shipment  to  Communist  China,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  1067 
Rubottom,  Roy  R.,  Jr.,  954 
Ruegger,  Paul,  903 
Ruiz  Cortines,  Adojfo,  590,  637 
Rumania : 
Minister  to  U.S.,  credentials,  791 
Negotiations  with  U.S.,  proposed,  801 
Telecommunication   convention,   international    (1952), 

782 
U.S.  Minster,  confirmation,  226 
Russell,  Howard  H,  778 
Ruttenberg,  Stanley  H.,  96 
Ryerson,  Knowles  A.,  732 

Saar,  elections  in,  statement  (Dulles),  13 

Safety  at  sea,   regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at 

sea,  263,  1038 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  on  (1948),  622 
St.  Laurent,  Louis  S.,  590,  636 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway : 
Discussions  between  Canada  and  U.S.,  981 
Lake  Ontario,  controlling  levels  of,  89,  92 
Status  and  progress  of,  report  to  President  and  Presi- 
dent's report  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1955,  215 
Saltzman,  Charles  E.  651,  953 

San  Andres,  agreement  with  Colombia  for  establishment 
and  operation  of  rawinsonde  observation  station  on, 
782 
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in  Marino,  convention  (19.r>4)  for  protection  of  cultural 

property  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  with  regulations 

of  execution  and  protocol,  694 
inders,  William,  l'l' 1 
initation : 

Improvement  of,  as  a  means  of  developing  tourism,  1032 
Progress  in  French  Togoland,  statement  (Gerig),  575 
intos-Jumliai    Railway,    I'.razil,    Export-Import    Bank 

loan,  299 
irper,  Selim.  457,  511 
itellite  nations : 

Eastern  Europe,  I'.S.  position  concerning,  address  (Wil- 
cox), 113 
Soviet  relations  with,  statements:  Dulles,  751;  Hoover, 

245 
itterthwaite,  Livingston,  374,  528 
tudi  Arabia : 

Dispute  with  U.K.  over  Buraimi,  465 
Royalties  from  Arabian-American  Oil  Company,  597 
U.S.  sale  of  tanks  to,  326 
iences.  National  Academy  of,  1078 
tientiflc  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation,  U.N., 

1st  meeting,  article  (Warren),  S60 
ager,  Cedric  H.,  506,  754 
;amen  of  Soviet  tanker  Tuapse,  departure  of  former 

crew  members  from  U.S.,  765 
ars,  Mason,  438n 

ATO.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
'curity.  national.     See  National  defense  and  security 
•curity  Council,  U.N. : 

Arab-Israeli  dispute,  actions  on,  462, 463, 464 
Documents,  lists  of,  73,  225,  310,  693,  1037 
Membership  question,  U.S.  position  and  Soviet  use  of 
veto,  addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  12 ;  Lodge, 
97.  :!.-.4 :  Wilcox,  111,  112,  113,  114 
Resolutions : 

Israeli  action  against  Syria,  condemnation  of,  183 

Palestine  question,  628,  1028 
U.S.  deputy  representative,  confirmation,  732 
^curity  forces,  U.S.,  in  Japan,  agreement  with  Japan 

providing  for  reduction  of  Japanese  contribution  for, 

821 

If -determination : 
Human  Rights  Covenants,  U.S.  position  on  article  1  of 

drafts,  and  statement  (Lord),  70 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  actions  by,  report 

(Lord),  985 
minar  on  international  problems  for  representatives  of 

NATO,  announcement,  125 
rvice  academies,  U.S.,  designation  of  foreign  students 

to,  Executive  order,  538 
rvices  and  supplies,  U.S.,  in   Japan,   agreement  with 

Japan  relating  to  reduction  of  Japanese  contributions 

for,  821 
larett,  Moshe,  461 
mw,  Byron  T.,  28 
lips  and  shipping : 

Collisions  at  sea,  regulations  for  preventing,  263,  1038 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  regarding  finan- 
cial support,  current  actions,  105,  106, 181,  317,  398, 
533 

Inter-American  port  and  harbor  conference,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 688 


Ships  and  shipping — Continued 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 

convention  on  (1948),  733 
International  loadline  convention  (1930),  733 
Naval  vessels,  U.S.,  agreements  with — 

Cuba,  for  furnishing  supplies  and  services,  226 
France,  for  extension  of  loan  of  Betteau  Wood,  356 
Korea,  for  loan  of  vessels,  226 
Nuclear-powered  ship,  President's  request  to  Congress 

for  funds  for,  150 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  on,  622 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.    See  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Siefkin,  Forest  D.,  171 
Siracusa,  Ernest  V.,  270 
Slavery,  multilateral  agreement  for  repression  of  white 

slave  traffic,  578 
Slavery  convention  (1926),  protocol  amending  and  annex, 

141,  263,  270,  533,  622,  658 
Sobolev,  Arkady  A.,  222,  765,  766 

Social  security  benefits,  Austrian,  coverage  of  U.S.  resi- 
dents, 886 
Sonnabend,  Abraham  M.,  886 
South  Africa,  Union  of: 
Civil     aviation     convention,     international,     protocol 

amending,  1038 
GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  38,  622, 

1081 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  withdrawal  of  delegation  over 

racial  question,  112 
Visas,  nonimmigrant,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to 

reciprocal  issuance,  782 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
South  America.     See  Latin  America 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.     See  Asia. 
South  Carolina,  legislation  regarding  Japanese  textile  im- 
ports, texts  of  notes,  712,  728 
South  Pacific  Conference,  3d  session,  U.S.  delegation,  732 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization : 
Annual  report  of  Council  Representatives,  403 
Council  of  Ministers,  2d  meeting : 
Announcement  and  U.S.  delegation,  84,  408 
Preparations  for,  text  of  communique,  207 
Statements  (Dulles),  408,  409,  449,  451,  539 
Text  of  communique  on  accomplishments,  447 
Development  of,  statements  (Dulles),  413, 1067 
Pakistani      membership,      evaluation      of,      statement 

(Dulles),  282 
U.S.-British  support  of,  joint  statement    (Eisenhower, 
Eden),  233 
Soviet-bloc  countries : 
East-West  trade.     See  East-West  trade 
Refugees  from,  U.S.  policy  on  right  of  asylum,  939 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public,   Communism,    Propaganda,    and    Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  : 
Amerika,   proposed   distribution  in  U.S.S.R.,   texts  of 

notes,  18 
Armaments  and  armed  forces,  proposed  reduction  of, 

statements  (Dulles),  880,  881,  882,  883,  885,  920 
Armed  strength  of,  address  and  message:  Eisenhower, 

546 ;  Gruenther,  332 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  Soviet  position 
on  relationship  to  U.N.,  115 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 

Baghdad  Pact,  Soviet  opposition  to,  article  (Howard), 
511,  512 

Berlin,  development  of  para-military  activities  in  Soviet 
sector,  U.S.  note  of  protest,  293 

"Cold  war,"  definition  of,  statement  (Dulles),  749 

Disarmament.     See  Disarmament 

East  Germany,  Soviet  domination  of,  address  (Hoover), 
290,  292 

East-West  contacts.    See  East-West  contacts 

East-West  trade.     See  East- West  trade 

Economic  aid  to  and  penetration  of  other  countries : 

Addresses,  article,  and  statements :  Allen,  876,  877, 

878,  879 ;  Dulles,  8,  11,  363,  364,  366,  411,  475,  541, 

714;  Eisenhower,  546;  Hoover,  550;  Howard,  452; 

Wilcox,  484,  485 

Soviet  charges  of  U.S.  efforts  to  hamper,  and  U.S. 

reply,  statements  (Jones,  Kotschnig),  392,  394 
U.S.  views  on  countering  Soviet  efforts,  118,  159 

Forced  labor,  use  of,  statement  (Baker),  905 

Germany,  4-power  status : 

Joint  communique  (Adenauer,  Dulles),  1047 
U.S.  position,  statement  and  letters   (Conant,  Push- 
kin), 48 
Western  position,  statements  (Dulles),  8, 12 

Germany,  Soviet  position  on  reunification  of,  192,  243, 
244,  670,  672,  885 

Industrial  development  and  production  goals,  address 
and  statements:    Dulles,  159,  161;  Gruenther,  332 

Japanese-Soviet  relations,  883,  922 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  U.S.,  invitation  to  visit  Soviet 
Union,  statement  (Dulles),  1066 

Meteorological  and  propaganda  balloons.     See  Balloons 

Middle  East,  assessment  of  Soviet  statement  on,  749 

NATO,  Soviet  support  of  principles  of,  U.S.  views  on 
address  by  Winston  Churchill,  837,  884,  886 

"New  look"  policy,  addresses  and  statements :  Allen, 
876 ;  Armstrong,  307 ;  Dulles,  363,  366,  409,  410,  411, 
637,  641,  642,  643,  707,  789,  790,  871,  873,  884,  886, 
1003, 1004, 1070 ;  Allen  Dulles,  758 ;  Eisenhower,  701, 
704 ;  Elbrick,  674 ;  Hoover,  1049 ;  Murphy,  168,  170, 
373,  556,  647;   Nixon,  1043;   Wilcox,  495,  844,  845 

Radio  broadcasts  to,  statement  (Dulles),  284 

Soviet-type  dictatorships,  statement  (Dulles),  1064 

Stalin,  Josef.     See  Stalin 

Tanker  Tuapse,  departure  of  former  crew  members  from 
U.S.,  765 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Plant  protection  convention,  international,  1080 
Telecommunication  convention,  international  (1952), 
866 

IN'.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, 1033 

T'.X.  membership,  Soviet  position,  97,  111,  112,  113 

I'.\.  refugee  program,  Soviet  efforts  for  forced  repatri- 
ation, !i!t 

D.N.  technical  assistance  program,  Soviet  policy  of 
Inconvertibility,  397 

r  s  claims  against    Bee  under  <'iaims 

i.'.s.  relations  with,  exchange  of  correspondence  (Eisen- 
DOWer,  Bnlganln)  and  statements  (Dulles),  191, 
279,  280,  511,  7.-1 


Soviet  Union— Continued 
Visas,  U.S. -Soviet  exchange  of  notes  regarding  issuance 

to  Archbishop  Boris  and  Father  Dion,  19 
World  domination,  efforts  toward,  231,  232,  375,  452,  834 
Spaak,  Fernand, 241 
Spain : 

Industrial  progress,  address  (John  Lodge),  379 
NATO,  question  of  Spanish  membership,  748 
Spanish-Moroccan  declaration,  text,  667 
Trade  with  U.S.,  address  (John  Lodge),  126 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural   surpluses,   agreements  with   U.S.,  317, 

533,  622,  658 
Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
Concordat  with  "Vatican,  45,  46 
Iberian  defense  pact  with  Portugal,  45 
Industrial  property,  convention  for  the  protection  of, 

440 
Parcel  post,  agreement  with  U.S.,  658 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
U.N.  specialized  agencies,  membership  in,  46 
U.S.  aid,  548 
U.S.    mutual    security   program,    statements:   Elbrick, 

678 ;  Hollister,  609 
U.S.  relations  with,  address  (John  Lodge),  43 
Visit  of  Foreign  Minister  to  U.S. : 
Announcement,  248 
Official  party,  633 

Statements  (Dulles,  Martin  Artajo)  and  text  to  joint 
communique,  666,  667 
Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development 
(SUNFED),  General  Assembly  resolution  and  U.S. 
views  on  proposed  establishment,  98,  436 
Specialized  agencies,  U.N.  (see  also  name  of  agency)  : 
Coordination  with  U.N'.,  statement  (Merrow),  140 
Importance  of  the  U.N.  specialized  agencies  to  the  U.N., 

statement  (Wilcox),  480 
Soviet    attitude    toward,    and    U.S.    participation    in, 

address  (Wilcox),  497,  498 
Spanish  membership,  46 

Teaching  about  the  U.N.  and  specialized  agencies,  state- 
ment (Pedersen),  990 
U.S.  support  of,  address  and  message:  Eisenhower,  548; 
Wilcox,  847 
Spielman,  Herbert,  343 
Spiridonova,  Mrs.  Nina  S.,  1033 
Staff  Corps  Review  Panels,  7th,  meeting  and  functions, 

448 
Stalin,  Josef: 
Soviet    denunciation    of,    addresses    and    statements: 
Dulles,  637,  642,  707,  1064,  1069 ;  Allen  Dulles,  758 ; 
Murphy,  556,  557,  558,  648,  719 
Soviet  production  goals,  statements  by  Stalin,  332 
Stassen,  Harold  E.,  56,  486 
State  Department  (see  also  Foreign  Service)  : 
Budget  requirement  for  fiscal  year  1957,  excerpt  from 
President's    message   to    Congress   and    statement 
(Dulles),  154,  907 
Confirmations,  226,  356,  488 
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tan'  Department — Continued 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  functions 
and  delegation  of  authority,  public  notice  and  state- 
ment (Dulles),  74,  213 
Designations,  142.  270,  366,  39S,  488,  964 
Director  of  Administration,  American  Embassy,  Vienna, 

delegation  of  authority,  public  notice,  142 
Escapee  program,  U.S.,  functions  transferred  from  ICA, 

announcement  and  Executive  order,  650 
Executive  Director,  American  Embassy,  Bonn,  delega- 
tion of  authority,  public  notice,  142 
Far  Eastern  records,  access  and  publication  policies, 

343 
Foreign  Service  examination  announced,  342 
Franklin  Medal,  presentation,  953 
Honor  awards  ceremony,  6th  annual,  remarks  (Dulles, 

Nixon),  811,  812 
IOA,  integration  within  State  Department,  statement 

(Dulles),  211 
Passport  regulations,  revisions  in,  129 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  report  released,  248 
Publications.     See  under  Publications 
Resignations,  356,  658 
State  of  the  Union  message,  79 

tateless  persons  and  refugees,  protocol  concerning  appli- 
cation of  universal  copyright  convention  to  works  of, 
263 
Status  lists  of  international  agreements,  822 
status  of  forces  agreement  (NAT),  73 
Stephanopoulos,  Stephanos,  455,  457 
Strategic  materials,  U.S.  import  certificate  form,  378 
Strauss,  Franz  Josef,  797 
Strauss,  Lewis  L.,  208,  470,  885 
Streetcars,  U.S.  shipment  to  Korea,  887 
Streibert,  Theodore  C,  249 
Stuart,  R.  Douglas,  1038 
Stubbins,  Hugh  A.,  15,  16 

Student-exchange  program.     See  Educational  exchange 
Sudan : 
Independence  of,  U.S.  recognition,  85,  465 
U.N.  membership,  354 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  694 
U.S.  Liaison  Office  in  Khartoum,  elevation  to  Embassy 

status,  356 
World  Health  Organization,  constitution,  1038 
Sugar : 
International  sugar  agreement,  74 
Liquid  sugar,  U.S.  tariff  increase  on  imports,  1056, 1057, 

1062 
U.S.   sugar  legislation,   statements    (Eisenhower,   Hol- 
land), 172,  1016 
World  production   and  consumption,   adjusting,  state- 
ment  (McLain),  1017 
Sugar  Conference,  U.N.,  U.S.  delegation,  947 
Sukarno,  visit  to  U.S. : 
Announcement,  803 
Addresses  and   statements :   Dulles,   885 ;   Eisenhower, 

927;  Nixon,  927;  Sukarno,  927,  928,  934 
Official  party,  939 

Letter  to  President  on  departure,  1005 
;U.\FED.     See   Special   United  Nations  Fund  for  Eco- 
nomic Development 

ne/ex,  January  to  June    1956 


Surplus  agricultural  commodities.     See  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses 
Sweden : 
Commemoration   of   first    U.S.-Swedish    treaty,    state- 
ments (Cabot,  Unden),  800 
Imports  from  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions,  1048 
Tariff  concessions  by  U.S.,  GATT,  289 
Tariff  concessions  to  U.S.,  GATT,  renegotiation  of,  350, 

351 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreements  with  U.S.,  181 
Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
GATT,  amending  protocols,  270,  733,  782,  1081 
Ice    Patrol,    North    Atlantic,    agreement    regarding 

financial  support,  181 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.  visa  applications  cut  off  for  escapees  residing  in, 
1024,  1063 
Switzerland : 
Heavy  water,  purchase  from  U.S.,  592 
Imports  from  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions,  1048 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc : 

Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
Copyright  convention,  universal,  141,  263 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
Syria : 

Civil  aviation  convention,  international,  protocol  amend- 
ing, 1038 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  597n 
Israeli  military  action  against  Syria.     See  under  Near 

and  Middle  East 
Universal  postal  convention,  994 

Taiwan  (see  also  China,  Republic  of)  : 

Defense  of,  address  and  statements :  Dulles,  1000,  1065 ; 

Robertson,  724,  725 
Defense  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands  in  event  of  attack 

on,  statement  (Dulles),  155, 156 
Importance     to     U.S.     national     security,     statement 

(Dulles),  787 
"Renunciation  of  force"  principle,  application  to  Taiwan 
area,  discussions  at  Geneva  ambassadorial  talks, 
164,  165,  166,  167,  451,  542, 1070 
Tani,  Masayuki,  467 

Tariff  policy,  U.S.   (see  also  Customs  and  Trade  agree- 
ments) : 
Acid-grade  fluorspar,  escape-clause  relief  held  unneces- 
sary, 569 
Address  (Williams),  978 
Cuba,  preferential  treatment  of  certain  Cuban  products, 

1057,  1059,  1062 
GATT.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
Hat  bodies,  fur-felt,  increased  tariff  on  imports,  1056, 

1057, 1062 
Hatters'  fur,  continuation  of  duty  on,  688 
Sugar  imports.     See  under  Sugar 
Tariff  reductions,  U.S.  policy  concerning : 
Addresses :  Coe,  430 ;  Thibodeaux,  25 
President's  economic  report  to  Congress,  253,  254 
Tuna,  canned  in  brine,  increase  in  duty,  proclamation, 
654 
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Tariff  policy,  U.S. — Continued 

Woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  notice  of  hearing  on  tariff 
negotiations,  351 
Tariffs,  customs.     See  Customs 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on: 
Addresses :     Armstrong,   303 ;    Prochnow,   531 ;   Thibo- 
deaux, 25 ;  Weeks,  768,  769 
Declaration  on  continued  application  of  schedules,  1080 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  agreement  with  U.S. 
concerning   tariff   concessions    on    motion   picture 
films,  text,  814 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  removal  of  restrictions 

on  imports  from  dollar  area,  1048 
Japan,  protocol  on  terms  of  accession,  38,  106,  270,  356, 

782 
Organizational  amendments,  protocol  of,  38,  441,  658, 

1080 
OTC.     See  Trade  Cooperation,  Organization  for 
Proces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  the  protocol 
amending  part   I  and  articles  XXIX   and  XXX, 
protocol  amending  preamble  and  Parts  II  and  III, 
and  protocol  of  organizational  amendments,  953, 
1081 
Protocols  amending,  38,  441,  658, 1080 
Rectification  to  French  text,  protocol  of,  38, 356,  441,  782, 

1081 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  annexes  and  texts  of 

schedules,  4th  protocol,  38,  356,  658,  1080 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 

5th  protocol,  622,  733,  907,  1081 
Renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions  between  U.S.  and — 
Austria,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden, 

350 
India,  Netherlands  Antilles,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
and  Pakistan,  26 
Supplementary  concessions,  6th  protocol,  941,  1081 
Tariff    negotiations    at    Geneva    between    contracting 
parties : 
Advisers  to  U.S.  delegation  and  purpose  of  negotia- 
tions, 96 
Statement  (Prochnow)  concerning  U.S.  participation 

and  U.S.  delegation,  184 
Results  of  negotiations : 
Address  ( Kali jarvi),  1016 
Advisers  report  to  the  President,  813 
Announcement  and  text  of  proclamation,  1054, 1057 
President's  message  to  Congress,  1062 
U.S.  participation  in : 

Address  (Thibodeaux),  849,  851 

President's  economic  report  to  Congress,  excerpt,  254 
U.S.  tariff  concessions  to — 

Norway,  125  ;  Sweden,  289 
U.S.  tariff  negotiations  with — 

Finland,  France,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  687 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of,  262 
Technical   aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and 

technical  aid 
Technical  assistance,  U.N.     See  under  United  Nations 
Technical  assistance  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  promo- 
tion of  the  status  of  women,  1035 
Technical  Committee  on  Travel  Plant,  223 
Technical  cooperation  activities  in  civil  aviation,  agree- 
ment with  Colombia,  805 
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Technical  Cooperation  Administration  (see  also  Interna- 
tional  Cooperation   Administration),   organizational 
structure,  212 
Technical  cooperation  program,  U.S.     See  Economic  and 

technical  aid 
Technical  information  and  patent  rights  for  defense  pur- 
poses, agreements  for  exchange  of,  with — 
Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  U.K., 
104,  577;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  104,  142, 
577 ;  Japan,  104,  577,  578 ;  Turkey,  952,  953 
Technical  Property  Committee  for  Defense,  Interagency, 

577 
Technical  Property  Committees,  functions,  105,  577 
Telecommunications : 

Color  television,  demonstrations  for  visitors  to  U.S.,  428 
Telecommunication   convention,    international    (1952), 

current  actions,  106,  355,  533,  658,  782,  994, 1080 
Telecommunication  Union,  International,  establishment 

and  functions,  481,  483 
Telegraph  services,   U.S.-U.K.  discussions  concerning, 
981 
Television,  color,  demonstrations  for  visitors  to  U.S.,  428 
Territorial  waters  and  related  matters : 

Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists,  3d  meeting,  texts  of 
resolutions,  and  U.S.  declaration  and  reservation, 
296,  298,  299 
Inter-American  specialized  conference  on  conservation 
of  natural  resources :   continental   shelf  and  ma- 
rine waters,  U.S.  delegation,  text  of  resolution,  and 
U.S.  statement  for  final  act,  487,  894,  897 
Textile  exports,  Japanese,  question  of  protective  restric- 
tions by  U.S. : 
Statements  (Dulles),  14,  638,  712,  921 
Texts  of  notes,  728 
Thailand : 

Communist  aggression  in,  724 

Mekong  River,  request  for  ICA  survey,  52 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  with  U.S.,  534, 

590,  622 
Collisions  at  sea,  regulations  for  preventing,  1038 
Tin  concentrates,  agreement  with  U.S.  on  sale  and 
purchase  of,  622 
U.S.  aid,  381,  788 

U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  226 
Visit  of  U.S.  atomic  expert,  509 
Thayer,  Robert  H.,  226 
Thermal-power    development    in    Japan,    Export-Import 

Bank  loan,  888 
Thibodeaux,  Ben  H.,  22,  848 

Three-power  declaration  of  1950,  U.S.  position  on,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  711 
Tin  concentrates,  agreement  with  Thailand  for  sale  and 

purchase  of,  622 
Tiselius,  Arne,  801 

Tobacco,  U.S.  export  prospects,  1019,  1020,  1022 
Tobacco  and  military  dependents'  housing,  agreement  with 

U.K.,  1081 
Togoland,  British  and  French,  future  status  of: 
Statements :  Bell,  100 ;  Gerig,  36 
U.N.  resolutions,  38,  98,  102 
Togoland,  French,  progress  in  the  territory  of,  statement 
(Gerig),  573 
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>ng,  Hollington  K.,  1004 
>ukan,  Tayslr  .v..  86 
prism.    Bee  Travel,  international 
•ade  (see  alto  Agricultural  surpluses;  Bast-West  trade; 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.;  Exports,  U.S.; 
Imports:  Tariff  policy,  U.S.;  Tariffs  and  trade,  gen- 
eral  agreement  on;  Trade  agreements;   and  Trade 
Cooperation,  Organisation  for) : 
Brazil,  trade  with,  address  (Nixon),  337 
International  trade,  stabilization  of,  address  (Dulles), 

744 
Japan,  U.S.  trade  mission  to,  974 

Japanese  textile  exports  to  U.S.,  question  of  protective 
restrictions  by  U.S. : 
Statements  (Dulles),  14,  63S,  712,  921 
Texts  of  notes,  728 
Japanese  trade  problems,  address  (Eisenhower),  704 
Promoting    international    flow    of   goods    and   capital, 
excerpts  from  President's  economic  report  to  Con- 
gress, 253,  2.">7 
Spain,    expanding    U.S.    trade    with,    address     (John 

Lodge),  126 
Trade  controls  in  Far  East,  U.S.-British  views  on,  joint 

statement  (Eisenhower,  Eden),  234 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Address  (Thibodeaux),  23 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate  importation  of,  440, 
1038 
Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  treaties  with — 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  907 ;  Netherlands, 
(321,  622  ;  Nicaragua,  174, 181 
U.K.-Communist  China  trade,  statement  (Dulles),  924 
U.S.  foreign  trade  policy,  addresses  and  statements: 
Armstrong,  302,  306,  307;   Coe,  429;  Eisenhower, 
705  :  Holland,  1006 ;  Kalijarvi,  1014 ;  MeLain,  1017 ; 
Weeks,  767 ;  Williams,  977 
World    trade   development,   addresses :    Hoover,    1051 ; 

Thibodeaux,  848 
rade  agreements,  with — 
Ecuador,  extension  of  1938  agreement,  proclamation, 

180,  181 

Iceland,  agreement  amending  1943  agreement,  578 
rade  Agreements  Extension  Acts,  96,  253,  353,  1056,  1057 
rade  Cooperation,  Organization  for: 
Agreement  on,  signatures,  38,  441,  533, 1080 
Functions,  address  and  statements :  Dulles,  472 ;  Kali- 
jarvi, 1014 ;  Prochnow,  531 ;  Weeks,  476 
U.S.  membership,  question  of: 
Addresses  and  statements :  Armstrong,  303 ;  Dulles, 

472 ;  Thibodeaux,  851 ;  Weeks,  476,  768 
President's  messages  to  Congress,  excerpts,  81,  154, 

254 
Report  to  the  President  by  nongovernmental  advisers 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  negotiating  tariff  agreements 
in  Geneva,  excerpt,  814 
rade  fairs  and  missions,  U.S.  participation  in,  address 

(Williams),  978,  979 
rade-marks,  protection  of  American  rights  abroad,  ad- 
dress (Thibodeaux),  24 
ransport  system  in  Burma,  International  Bank  loan  for 
improvement  of,  889 

ic/ex,  January  to  June    1956 


Travel,  international  (see  also  Passports  and  Visas)  : 
Hotel  development  in  Latin  America,  problems  of,  223 
Hungary,    U.S.    restrictions    on    travel    of    American 

citizens  in,  248 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention  on  tempor- 
ary importation  of,  73,  440,  658,  782,  864 
Road  traffic,  convention  on,  with  annexes  and  protocol, 

317,  355 
Touring,  convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for, 

73, 440, 658, 782, 864 
Western     Hemisphere,     travel     development     in     the, 

article  (Kelly),  1029 
Western  Hemisphere,  U.S.  tourist  expenditures  in,  ad- 
dress (Holland),  1009 
Travel  Congress,  Inter-American,  6th,  meeting  and  U.S. 

delegation,  article  (Kelly),  657,  1029 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international    (for    specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject)  : 
Agreements  under  the  U.N.  Charter,  address  (Wilcox), 

844,  845 
Agricultural    surpluses     agreements,    address     (Arm- 
strong), 304 
Atomic   energy,    bilateral   agreements   for   cooperation 
in  peaceful  uses  of,  excerpt  from  report  to  Presi- 
dent, 7 
Bipartisan  development  of,  address  (Dulles),  999 
Commemoration    of   first   U.S.-Swedish    treaty,   state- 
ments (Cabot,  Unden),  800 
Current  actions  on,  listed,  38,  73,  106,  141,  181,  226,  263, 
317,  355,  398,  440,  487,  533,  578,  622,  658,  694,  733, 
782,  821,  864,  907,  952,  994,  1038,  1080 
Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  treaties  of,  im- 
portance  to   American   business    abroad,    address 
(Thibodeaux),  23 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for   defense 
purposes,  provisions  of  agreements  for  exchange  of, 
104,  105 
Requirements  under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 

and  Assistance  Act,  132 
Status  lists,  822 
Treaty  rights  in  Morocco,  U.S.  policy,  204 
Troops,  U.S.     See  Armed  forces 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  Inter-American,  910 
Trust  territories,  U.N. : 
French  Cameroons,  progress  in,  statement  (Gerig),  730 
Nuclear  tests  in  trust  territories  of  the  Pacific : 

Marshall  Islands  petition  requesting  cessation  of,  689 
U.S.  views,  statement  (Gerig),  576 
Ruanda-Urundi,   political   and   economic   development, 

statement  (Gerig),  438 
Togoland.     See  Togoland 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N. : 

Documents,  lists  of,  104,  225,  440,  859,  902 
Resolution  on  the  future  status  of  Togoland,  38 
Tuapse,  Soviet  tanker,  departure  of  former  crew  mem- 
bers from  U.S.,  text  of  U.S.  note,  765 
Tuna,  canned  in  brine,  increase  in  duty  on  imports  of, 

proclamation,  654 
Tunisia : 

FAO  membership,  437 

French  policies  in,  address  (Dillon),  553,  554 
French-Tunisian  protocol,  texts  of  messages  on  signing 
of,  552 
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Tunisia — Continued 

U.S.  policy,  address  and  article :  Dillon,  553,  554 ;  How- 
ard, 455 
World  Health  Organization,  constitution,  1038 
Turkey : 
Cyprus.     See  Cyprus 
Economic  development  program,  address  and  statement : 

Allen,  876,  877 ;  Seager,  507 
Economic  discussions  with  U.S.,  171 
Press-control  law,  statement  (Dulles),  1065 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreements  with  U.S.,  534,  907 

Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.,  594 

Atomic  information,   agreement  between  parties  to 

NAT  for  cooperation,  622 
Baghdad  Pact.     See  Baghdad  Pact 
Bills  of  lading,  international  convention   (1924)  for 

unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to,  694 
Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  1038 
GATT,   6th  protocol  of  supplementary   concessions, 

1081 
Passport  visas  and  visa  fees,  agreement  with  U.S. 

relating  to,  441 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information,  agreement 
with  U.S.  for  exchange  for  defense  purposes,  952, 
953 
Postal  convention,  universal,  74 

Road  traffic,  convention  on,  with  annexes  and  protocol, 
317 
U.S.  aid,  594,  595, 681 

U.S.  Ambassador,  resignation  (Avra  Warren),  441 ;  con- 
firmation (Fletcher  Warren),  488 
U.S.  mutual  security  program,  statement   (Hollister), 

611 
U.S.  visa  applications,  cutoff  date  for  escapees  resid- 
ing in,  1024, 1063 
Visit  of  U.S.  atomic  expert,  509 
Turkin,  Nikolai,  765,  766 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (see  also  Soviet 
Union),  international  telecommunication  convention, 
356 

Unden,  Osten,  801 

Underdeveloped  countries  (see  also  Investment  of  private 
capital  abroad)  : 
Economic  assistance  to,  multilateral  approach,  address 

(Wilcox),  115 
Economic  assistance  to,  Soviet  program  of.     See  under 

Soviet  Union 
Economic  penetration  by  Communist  countries,  efforts 

to  combat,  addresses :  Dulles,  1001 ;  N'ixon,  1044 
Booth     Asia,     economic    improvement    of,     statement 

'Allen),  878 
r  \.  technical  assistance  program.    See  under  United 
Nation* 

aid,   address   and  statements:   Dulles,   119,  365; 
Murphy,  965 

Bee     Educational,     Scientific    and     Cultural 
Organization,  U.N. 

Union  at  South  Africa.     See  South  Africa,  Union  of 
Dillon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.     See  Soviet  Union 
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United  Kingdom : 
Anglo-American  discussions  concerning  common  prin- 
ciples and  world  problems : 
Agenda,  proposed,  statements  (Dulles),  196,  201,  202 
Arrival  of  Prime  Minister  and   Foreign   Secretary, 

remarks  (Dulles,  Eden,  Lloyd) ,  234, 235 
Declaration  of  Washington,  231 
Joint  statement  (Eisenhower,  Eden),  text,  232 
Texts  of  addresses  by  Prime  Minister  to  Congress  and 
transcript   of   radio-TV    address,   235,   237,   239 
Atomic  energy,  U.K.  assistance  to  Baghdad  Pact  coun- 
tries for  peaceful  development  of,  18 
Atomic  weapons,  talks  with  U.S.  regarding  control  of 

testing  of,  statement  (Dulles) ,  198 
Civil  aviation  talks  with  U.S.,  374,  528 
Cyprus.    See  Cyprus 
Disarmament,  4-power    (U.S.,  U.K.,  Canada,  France) 

declaration  of  principles  relating  to,  838 
Dispute  with  Saudi  Arabia  over  Buraimi,  465 
Foreign  Office  records,  access  policy,  344 
Foreign  policy,  coordination  with  U.S.  policy,  address 

(Aldrich),  798 
Heavy  water,  purchase  from  U.S.,  592 
Imports  from  the  dollar  area,  removal  of  restrictions 

on,  1048 
Imports  of  U.S.  fruit,  address  (Thibodeaux),  850 
International  arbitration  and  adjudication,  U.K.  record 

of,  665 
Korea,   exchange  of  notes  with   Chinese  Communists 
regarding  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  and 
reunification  of,  970 
Malaya,  Federation  of: 

Communist  aggression  in,  724 
Independence,  U.K.  assurance  of,  347 
Middle  East : 
Tripartite  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France)  meeting  on,  233,  286 
U.K.  policy  in,  459,  460,  461,  462,  799 
Telegraph  services,   discussions  with  U.S.  concerning, 

981 
Togoland.     See  Togoland 
Trade  with    Communist   China,   statements    (Dulles), 

924,  1067 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  agreements  with  U.S.,  1071,  1081 
Baghdad  Pact   (see  also  Baghdad  Pact),  agreement 

with  Iraq  under  the,  17 
External  debts  of  the  City  of  Berlin  and  public  utility 

enterprises,  agreement  relating  to,  93,  651,  865 
GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  733, 

1081 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  financial  support  agree- 
ment, 317 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  73 
OTC,  agreement  on,  533 

Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 
purposes,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  exchange  of,  104, 
577 
Tobacco,  sale  of,  and  construction  of  military  depend- 
ents' housing  and  community  facilities  for  use  of 
USAF  in  U.K.,  agreement  with  U.S.,  1081 
War  criminals,  penal  administrative  agreement,  658 
U.S.  mutual  security  aid,  continuation  of,  214 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.     See  Anglo-American 
discussions,  supra 
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Iiiicd  Nations: 

(Addresses  and  statements: 

Importance  of  the  U.N'.  Specialized  Agencies  to  the 

United  Nation-   |  Wilcox).  480 
The  Soviet  Challenge  and  the  United  Nations  (Wil- 
cox). 196 
Teaching  About   the   I '.X.  and  Specialized  Agencies 

(Pedersen),  890 
The   United   Nations   in   the  Mainstream  of  History 

(Wilcox),  Ml 
The  United  Nations:  Some  New  Perspectives  After  10 
Years  (Wilcox  I.  Ill 
Atomic  energy,  actions  concerning.     See  Atomic  energy, 
radiation   effects   on   human   health;   and  Atomic 
Energy  Agency 
Atomic  energy  library,  presentation  by  U.S.,  656 
Budget  for  1956,  analysis  and  U.S.  views,  statement 

iMerrow),  138 
Charter.     See  United  Nations  Charter 
Disarmament,    efforts    for.     See    under    Disarmament 
and  also  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission 
General  Assembly.     See  General  Assembly 
League  of  Nations,  replacement  by  U.N.,  741 
Membership  question : 

Japan  and  Sudan,  U.S.  views  on,  statements  (Lodge), 

354 
U.S.  position  and  Soviet  use  of  veto,  addresses  and 
statements :  Dulles,  12 ;  Lodge,  97,  354 ;  Wilcox,  111, 
112,  113 

Near  and  Middle  East,  U.N.  role  in  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in.     See  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  Near  and 
Middle  East 
Publications.     See  under  Publications 
SEATO  Council,  support  of  U.N',  by  member  govern- 
ments of,  447 
Security  Council.     See  Security  Council 
Specialized    agencies.    See    Specialized    agencies    and 

name  of  agency 
Technical  assistance  program : 

Address  and  statements :  Bell,  486 ;  Hays,  99 ;  Wilcox, 

115, 116,  483 
U.S.  contributions,  120,  310,  794 

U.S.    support    of,    address,    article,    and    statement : 
Howard,  693,  601;  Kotschnig,  395;  Wilcox,  846,  847 
Trust  territories.     See  Trust  territories  and  Trustee- 
ship Council 
U.S.  support  of,  81 

nited  Nations,  U.S.  Committee  for  the,  chairman,  732 
nited  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal,  judicial  review 

of  judgments.  General  Assembly  approval,  99 
nited  Nations  Charter : 
Development    and    enforcement    of    international    law 

under  the  U.N.,  741,  742 
Evolution   of,   and  collective  security  under,   address 

(Wilcox),  843,  845 
Review  of.  address   iWilcox)  and  U.N.  action  at  10th 

General  Assembly,  98,  116 
U.S.  and  Soviet  obligations  under,  letters  (Eisenhower, 
Bnlganin)  and  draft  Soviet  treaty  with  U.S.,  191, 
194,  1 96 
nited  Nations  Command  (Korea),  withdrawal  of  NNSC 
teams  from  South  Korea,  statement  and  exchange  of 
notes,  907,  970 

idex,  January  to  June    7956 


United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  12th  ses- 
sion, report  (Lord)  and  resolutions  on  annual  reports 
and  on  studies  of  specific  rights,  984,  989,  990 
United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  10th 

session,  article  (Ilahn),  1033 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission : 
50th  meeting,  statement  (Lodge),  222 
Indian  proposal  for  enlargement  of,  U.S.  position,  state- 
ment (Lodge),  68 
U.S.  delegate  to  subcommittee  meetings  in  London,  486 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.     See  Econ- 
omic and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe : 
Coal  Committee,  meeting  and  U.S.  delegation,  1079 
U.S.  representative  to  11th  session,  confirmation,  592 
United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization.     See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.     See 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development,  Special 
(SUNFED),  General  Assembly  resolution  and  U.S. 
views  on  proposed  establishment  of,  98,  436 
United  Nations  Refugee  Fund : 

Executive  Committee,  U.S.  delegates  to  2d  and  3d  ses- 
sions, 225,  948 
U.S.  contributions,  590,  1077 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  aid  to  Palestine 

refugees,  31,  33 
United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation,  1st  meeting,  article    (Warren)    and  U.S. 
delegation,  533,  860 
United  Nations  Sugar  Conference,  U.S.  delegation,  947 
United   Nations    Trusteeship   Council.     See   Trusteeship 

Council,  U.N. 
United  States  citizens  and  nationals,  protection  of : 
Communist  China,  detention  and  release  of  U.S.  civil- 
ians.    See  Geneva  ambassadorial  talks 
Jordan,  U.S.  representations  against  mob  violence  in 
Amman  and  the  Jordan-occupied  sector  in  Jeru- 
salem, 85 
United  States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations,  chair- 
man, 732 
United  States  Escapee  Program,  650,  1024 
United  States  Information  Agency,  251,  252 
United  States  service  academies,  designation  of  foreign 

Students  to,  Executive  order,  528 
Universal  copyright  convention,  141,  263,  865, 1036 
Universal  postal  convention,  73,  141,  398,  994 
Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU),  establishment  and  func- 
tions, 481,  483 
Upton,  Robert  W.,  210 
Uranium  resources  of  Chile,  agreement  with  Chile  for 

cooperative  program  of  investigations  of,  865 
Uri,  Pierre,  241 
Uruguay : 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

cooperation,  141,  142 
Collisions  at  sea,  regulations  for  preventing,  622 
Military  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  disposi- 
tion of  equipment  and  materials,  994 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
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Uruguay — Continued 

Technical  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  694 

U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  658 
U.S.S.R.    See  Soviet  Union 

Van  Langenhove,  Fernand,  64 

Vatican  City  State,  international  wheat  agreement,  907 
Venezuela : 
Geneva  conventions  (1949),  907 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  parcel 
post  and  money  orders  agreements,  398 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  on,  622 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  658 
Ver  Duin,  Claude,  374 
Vessels.     See  Ships  and  shipping 
Veto  power  in  Security  Council.     See  Security  Council: 

Membership  question 
Vicchi,  Adolfo  A.,  7 
Viet-Nam : 

Economic  progress,  447 

Mekong  River,  request  for  ICA  survey,  52 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Collisions  at  sea,  regulations  for  preventing,  1038 
Customs  facilities  for  touring,  convention  concerning, 

440 
Economic  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.  provid- 
ing for  direct  forces  support,  694 
Equipment  and  materials,  agreement  with  U.S.  pro- 
viding for  disposition  of,  694 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention  concerning 

temporary  importation  of,  440 
Telecommunication    convention,    international,    and 
final  and  additional  protocols,  533 
U.N.  membership,  U.S.  position  on  question  of,  113 
U.S.  aid,  208,  725,  839 
U.S.  policy,  address  (Robertson),  972 
Visas : 
Archbishop  Boris  and  Father  Louis  Dion,  U.S.-Soviet 

notes  concerning  issuance  of  visas  to,  19 
Nonimmigrant   visas,   agreements   relating  to,   with — 
Dominican  Republic,  270 ;  Iceland,  Iraq,  1081 ;  Pan- 
ama, 1038 ;  South  Africa,  Union  of,  782 
Passport  visas  and  visa  fees,  agreements  relating  to, 
with — 
China,  Republic  of,  694 ;  Pakistan,  142 ;  Turkey,  441 
U.S.,  issuance  under  Refugees  Relief  Act,  468,  775,  1063 
U.S.  visa  applications,  cutoff  dates  for  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  announced : 
Chinese  ethnic  refugees,  810 
Far  East,  refugees  indigenous  to,  568 
Greece  and  Italy,  refugees  in,  16 
NATO    countries    of    continental    Europe,    Turkey, 

Sweden,  and  Iran,  escapees  residing  in,  1024 
Polisb  refugees,  940 
Btatement  (Dulles),  1063 
Vok-ht,  Le  tex  P.,  .",74 

Volta  Redonda,  Brazil,  Industrial  progress  in,  336 
Voa  Brentano,  Helnrich,  210 


Wadsworth,  James  J. : 
Address,  letter,  and  statements: 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  852,  898 
Atomic  radiation,  effects  on  human  health,  98 
Economic  aid,  117w 

Palestine  question  and  aid  to  Arab  refugees,  31,  32, 
35,  98,  1026,  1028 
Designation    as    U.S.    representative   to    International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  negotiations,  210 

Wan  Waithayakon,  590 

Wang  Ping-nan,  52,  164,  165,  451,  1070 

War  criminals,  penal  administrative  agreement,  658 

War  memorials,  agreement  with  France  relating  to  grants 
of  land  located  in  France,  694 

War  victims,  Geneva  conventions  (1949)  relative  to  pro- 
tection and  treatment  of,  907 

Warren,  Avra  M.,  441 

Warren,  Fletcher,  488 

Warren,  George  L.,  944 

Warren,  Shields,  98,  533,  860 

Warsaw  Pact,  admittance  of  Eastern  Germany,  334 

Washington,  Declaration  of : 

Addresses  and  article :  Eden,  236,  237,  239,  240 ;  Howard 

604 
Text,  231 

Water  resources,  international  development  of,  state- 
ment (Baker)  and  text  of  ECOSOC  resolution,  949, 
951 

Waters,  territorial.    See  Territorial  waters 

Waters,  U.S.-Canadian  boundary,  joint  study  proposed, 
940 

Weather.    See  Meteorology 

Weeks,  Sinclair,  476,  766,  767 

Welensky,  Sir  Roy,  552 

Wells,  Oris  V.,  436 

West  Africa.    See  individual  countries 

West  New  Guinea,  dispute  between  Netherlands  and  In- 
donesia concerning,  address  (Sukarno),  930 

Western  Hemisphere,  U.S.  exports  to,  address  (Thibo- 
deaux),850 

Whaling  convention,  international,  amendments  to  sched- 
ule, 865 

Wheat,  distribution  of  U.S.  surpluses  for  use  in  overseas 
and  domestic  programs,  53, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1023 

Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 

White,  Lincoln,  367,  505 

White  slave  traffic,  multilateral  agreement  for  repression 
of,  578 

White  Sulphur  Springs  Meeting.  See  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment meeting  (U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico) 

Whittenberger,  James,  527 

WHO.    See  World  Health  Organization 

Wilcox,  Francis  O.,  Ill,  480, 495,  841 

Wilkins,  J.  Ernest,  949, 1036 

Williams,  Walter,  977 

Wilson,  Thomas  B.,  1079 

Wilson,  Woodrow : 

Centennial  year,  proclamation,  806 
Ideals  of,  address  (Robertson),  805 

Witman,  William  II,  142 

WMO.    See  World  Meteorological  Organization 
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romen,  economic  opportunities  for,  article  (Hahn),  1033 
,'oiiH'n.  Inter-American  convention  on  granting  of  politi- 
cal rights  to.  Bfl8 
'omen,  r.x.  Commission  on  the  Status  of,  10th  session, 

article  (Hahn),  1088 
Woolen  fabrics,  notice  of  hearing  on  tariff  negotiations, 

:;.-.i 
forld  Bank.     Sea  International  Bank 
Corld    Health    Assembly.      See    under    World    Health 

Organization 
Porld  Health  Organization: 
Constitution  of  the,  1038 
Establishment  and  functions,  IM.  (s^,  4S3 
Executive  Board,  appointment  of  U.S.  representatives, 

210 
World  Health  Assembly,  9th,  meeting  and  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 862 
rorld  Meteorological  Organization: 
Convention  of  the,  141,  398 

abllabment  and  functions,  481,  483 
Forld  Power  Conference,  meeting  and  U.S.  delegation, 

107S 
fork!  trade  week,  1956,  proclamation,  686 


Worsted  fabrics,  notice  of  hearing  on  tariff  negotiations, 
;;:,i 

Wounded  and  sick,  Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treat- 
ment in  time  of  war,  907 

WriSton,  Henry  M.,  248,  651,  953 

Wriston  Committee.    See  Public  Committee  on  Personnel 

Yemen  Development  Corporation,  concession  to,  597 
Yugoslavia  : 

Arms  supply  to  Egypt,  question  of,  statements  (Dulles), 

196, 197 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  surpluses,  agreement  with  U.S.  amend- 
ing 1955  agreement,  317 
Cultural  property,  convention  and  protocol  for  protec- 
tion in  event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of 
execution,  440 
Customs,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  reciprocal  privi- 
leges for  consular  officers,  994 
Economic  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.,  317 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  733 
Wheat  agreement,  international,  907 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid,  199,  348,  548,  609,  679 

Zephirin,  Mauclair,  163 
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